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OUR  LATE  EDITOR. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Times 
on  Tuesday  last : — 

"  On  the  occasion  of  tlie  complimentary  dinner,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Stanhope,  given  to  Mr.  Thorns  in 
November  last,  on  his  retirement  from  the  editorship  of 
Jfotes  and  Queries,  a  desire  was  expressed  on  the  part  of 
many  who  were  unable  to  attend,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  were  present,  to  oflfer  liim  some  more  lasting 
testimonial  of  their  respect.  Mr.  Thoms's  Johnsonian 
procliyities  for  the  '  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates ' 
suggested  the  form  which  the  testimonial  should  assume, 
and  the  zealous  exertions  of  Sir  William  Tite  and  Mr. 
Ouvry  soon  secured  the  necessary  funds.  A  handsome 
nlver  tea  and  coffee  service  and  a  magnificent  salver, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  were  ready  for  presentation 
in  January.  Sir  William  Tite,  from  his  share  in  the 
movement,  as  an  old  personal  friend,  and  being  President 
of  the  Camden  Society  (of  which  Mr.  Thorns  had  been 
»for  34  years  honorary  secretary  when  he  retired  shortly 
before  Christmas),  was  obviously  the  fittest  person  to 
present  it,  and  he  consented  to  do  so  on  his  return  from 
Torquay.  In  consequence,  however,  of  his  lamented 
death  the  idea  of  a  public  presentation  was  abandoned, 
and  the  testimonial  has  this  week  been  privately  handed 
to  Mr.  Thorns." 

With   reference    to  the  above  we  have  been 

reqnested  by  Mr.  Thoms  to  give  insertion  to  the 

IbUowing  letter : — 

"Had  I  not  been  deprived  by  the  lamented  death  of 
Villiam  Tite,  as  has  been  announced  in  the  I'imes 


and  elsewhere,  of  the  additional  gratification  with  which  I 
should  have  received  at  the  hands  of  that  old  and  valued 
friend,  the  Testimonial  which  his  zeal  and  that  of  my 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Ouvry,  has  evoked  from  a  large  body  of 
distinguished  men,  I  should  on  that  occasion  have  ac- 
knowledged, in  as  fitting  terms  as  I  could  command,  my 
grateful  thanks  for  this  handsome  ^  token  of  sincere 
regard,'  of  which  better  men  than  myself  might  well  be 
proud. 

"  Being  unable  otherwise  to  thank  publicly  those  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  this  gratifying  evidence 
that,  in  their  opinion,  I  have  honestly,  and  to  the  be^st 
of  my  abilities,  however  imperfectly,  played  my  part  in 
the  busy  Drama  of  Life,  will  you  permit  me  to  do  so  in 
those  columns  with  which  I  have  been  for  so  many  yean 
associated  ?  William  J.  Thoms." 

Looking  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thoms  was  the 
founder  of  this. Journal,  we  may  with  just  pride 
preserve  in  its  columns  the  following  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Camden  Society 
for  1873:— 

"  On  the  4th  December,  1872,  the  President  acquainted 
the  Council  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thoms 
resigning  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Society.  The 
Council  at  once  directed  a  Resolution  to  be  entered  on 
the  Minutes  in  the  following  words : — 

"  *  That  the  Council,  in  reluctantly  accepting  the  re- 
signation by  Mr.  Tuoms  of  the  oflSce  of  Secretary,  which 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Society  he  has  held, 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  sense  of  the  invaluable 
services  which  during  that  long  period  he  has  rendered 
to  the  Society,  and  of  the  zeal,  courtesy,  and  kindness 
which  he  has  uniformly  displayed  in  the  performance  of 
no  light  duties.  The  Council  desire  to  assure  M&.  Thoms 
that  he  carries  with  him  the  cordial  respect  and  regard 
of  every  one  of  his  colleagues.' 

"  The  Council  feel  assured  that  the  Society  at  large 
will  cordially  endorse  the  expressions  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  Mr.  Tuoms  which  they  have  made  use  of,  and 
unite  with  them  in  recording  their  sense  of  the  great 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  Society  from  the  post 
of  Secretary  having  been  held  during  so  long  a  period  by 
a  gentleman  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  every 
qualification  needful  for  the  complete  performance  of  the 
arduous  duties  entrusted  to  him. ' 


A  FIRE  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  OATHEDRAL. 
Every  one  knows  how  relentless  a  foe  fire  has 
been  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  even  from  very  early 
times.  In  a  little  quarto  manuscript,  entitled 
CronicuU  S.  Pauli  London  ad  Ann.  1399,  pre- 
served m  the  British  Museum  (No.  22,  142,  Plut 
175,  A.),  we  find  the  following  brief  memoranda:— 

"  1087,  7  Julii.  Ecclesia  S.  P.  L.  et  omnia  que  in  ea 
erant  cum  magna  parte  Civitatis  igne  erant  cousumpta 
tempore  Mauricii  Episcopi  London. 

1137.  Combusta  erat  Ecclesia  Sancti  Pauli  London 
per  ignem." 

In  1444,  as  Dugdale  records,  there  was  a  fire  in 
the  timber  work  of  the  steeple  occasioned  by 
lightning ;  in  1561,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  spire  and 
roof  were  destroyed  by  a  fire,  caused  either  by 
lightning  or  by  that  fruitful  source  of  niin,  the 
carelessness  of  a  plumber  (Dugdale's  St.  PauVs, 
edit.  Sir  H.  Ellis,  pp.  95-98) ;  and  in  1666  oc- 
cun-ed  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 
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There  was,  however,  nnolher  occasion,  less  known 
than  an;  of  the  preceding,  when  the  CathednU 
had  a  TGiy  murow  escape  from  deatniction.  Dug- 
daJe,  or  rather  his  ''Antimiiitor,  Sir  Henrj  Ellia, 
thufl  relates  the  cireumfltanceB  ; — 

"  The  cantinu»tor  of  Stoir  infanna  ui,  tLat  on  Feb. 
27, 1668-9,  0.  fire  broko  oat.at  the  nest  end  nf  the  North 
Aule  of  the  Choir,  in  »  room  [irepored  for  the  organ 
builder  to  work  in  when  the  Choir  wua  newly  Gniahcd. 
Sut  the  cDtnmanicBtioii  between  the  work  room  and  the 
vrgati  gallery  being  broken  down,  ani  proper  ineuia 
vied,  the  fire  w&a  got  under;  doing  no  other  damage 
but  to  two  ptllara  and  to  arch  with  enricbmentB.  See 
StrjTpe'a  .^toie,  tol.  i.  p.  165-  Batenmn'B  manuscript 
datei  this  accident  in  1688-9,  and  saja  the  rep«r  of  it 
coat  nOL  12i.  Si<i."— Dugdale's  5l.  Paid'i,  edit.  £lJu,  p. 
372,  note  I. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  authorities 
■cited  differ  in  the  date  assigned  to  tlie  outbreak  of 
thin  fire,  the  continuator  of  Stow  giving  the  date 
HS  27th  Feb.  1696-9,  the  Batsman  MS.  as  1688-9. 

Mr,  'William  Longman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Conuuittee  for  the  completion  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  his  book  (published  during  the  month 
of  June,  1873),  A  Hwtoryofthr,  Three  Cathedrak 
dtdicaitd  lo  tA.  Fatil  in  London  (a  volume,  bv 
the  way,  aboiinding  in  excellent  plates  and  wood- 
cuts), refers  to  this  fire  in  a  note  on  [Mipe  129,  and 

"  It  aeeiDB  to  me  that  Bateman'a  date  is  preferable,  for 
it  is  clear  that  the  fire  took  pince  before  the  openlDf;  of 
the  Choir  for  Vivioe  Service,  aud  this  agrees  nith  Bate- 
man's  date,  while  the  date  giren  in  Stow  ia  after  that 

By  a  lucky  accident  I  am  able  to  throw  a  littJe 
light  upon  the  matter.  A  few  days  ago,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  cataloguin|;;a  folio  volume  of  miscelhmeous 
tracts  in  the  Archiepiacopal  Library  at  Lamljeth, 
I  met  with  a  broadside  bound  up  m  the  volume 
(the  press  mark  is  66,  A.  3,  and  the  broadside  is 
article  9),  of  which  t  now  send  you  a  literal  tran- 
script. I  think  that  it  Is  worth  printing,  not  for 
the  merit  of  the  lines,  which  are  of  a  sufficiently 
commonplace  cajjl,  but  ns  a  slight  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  grand  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  I 
imagine  that  the  broadside  may  be  somewhat  scarce, 
as  I  have  never  seen  another  copy.  If  the  author 
of  the  poeoi  is  correct,— and  I  should  think  that 
he  is,  from  his  evident  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  tlainage  done,^then  we  May  consider  that  the 
true  date  of  this  fire  is  169S-!). 

"  A  POHB. 

On  8'  Paol'B  being  Preserved  from  tbe  Utc  Fire,  that 

happened  in  it  February  the  27th,  IBOS-S. 

"  Yes  1  now  'twill  rise  what  era  the  Fates  have  done. 
Or  can  t'  Obstruct  what  waa  so  well  beaan, 
'Twill  rise,  and  be  once  more  aa  troly  Great, 
As  e'er  before,  and  aa  before  Compleat ; 
'Twill  Stand,  (and  ITniverial  Wonder  more) 
A  Hfaixn  below  or  Like  to  that  above  : 
I  know  it  will— That  jwi/t  deronrin..  Foe, 
That  did  before  it's  utmost  Malice  show 
That  laid  it'a  Ancient  Stately  Towera  wa.t, 


And  aU  ita  Beauty  apoii'd,  ia  now  at  last. 

Strangely  defectiie  grown,  and  well  it  may, 

When  e'er  Heaien  stops  its  Course  it  must  obey ; 

The  place  (the  fatal  pkcs)  it  choae  indeed, 

To  make  iti  Oneett,  seem'd  as  tho'  decreed 

To  setae  tbe  WhoU,  ae  it  had  done  the  Quire, 

That  Fori  muiljalt  whose  Maga:ine'i  on  Fill. 

But  not  so  here— the  wise  all  ruleiag  Hand 

(That  kindles  Flames,  and  can  those  Fbimes  Command,) 

Soon  int«rpoa'd  and  its  intended  Spoil 

Prevented  soon,  this  pleasing  Sacred  PUe  ; 

Sris  DOW  rciolv'd,  said  he)  must  stand  unmov'd, 
0  ETon  mine,  and  be  for  ever  Lov'd. 
One  Element  shsll  t»ice  the  World  Destroy 
Aa  aoon  as  one  ahull  twice  my  House  Annoy. 

Was  sung  to  Rim,  for  Angels  still  are  there, 
The  Organs  too  (amidst  the  Fire  and  Smoke) 
Tun'd  up  a  new,  aod  in  hia  Praises  Spoke  ; 
The  very  Flame  was  pleas'd  at  thia,  and  strove 
To  reacb  his  Attar  not  in  Bage  but  Love. 

Wbeo  Kindled  by  some  fervent  Saint  below 
Wou'd  go  a  awift  Embassador  to  Hea»en, 
For  greater  Faioura,  if  auch  can  be  gi'en  : 
.Ind  then  Rest  there  to  show  bon  Mod  Adore 
To  espiate  its  Socriledge  befon 

,itwhic'    ■■  "     ■■ 

It  durst  ni 

That  Sacred  Pliut  shall  stand,  and  may  detle 
A  Flameing,  or  a  more  malignant  Enemie, 
Shall  atand,  and  not  ns  now,  bat  oil  Compleat, 
And  be  as  Israel'i  was  Jihavah'a  Seat ; 
Juat  aa  it  Sbone  in  alt  ita  Beauteous  Dress, 
This  can't  be  rnure,  nor  yet  at  last  be  lesa. 
And  may  without  a  Miracle  be  done 
Within  Bome  Annual  Cirouits  of  the  Sun. 
Did  our  great  J'atrioU  east  but  auch  a  Smile,    1 
Ae  they  of  late  hnvs  on  our  Bappy  Isle,  V 

Twou'd  soon  be  mode  a  iier/ert  Glorious  File.  ) 

By  M.  B. 
loNlos,  Printed  by  G.  Oooui,  at  the  Blew- Ball  ovec 
against  Bridt'Ktll." 

The  ancient  statutes  of  the  Cathedral  enjoin 
the  Oustos  Operit  to  take  special  pi'ceautions 
against  fire.  Amongst  the  rules  for  his  conduct 
in  tho  duties  of  his  office,  we  find  the  following: — 

"  Item  quod  inhabitacio  ipini  at  famulorum  anorum 
in  Berefrido  de  cetero  interdicatur,  ne  per  ipsos,  quod 
abait,  tercio  inflamnietiir,"  Jto. — Reir'ilrtm  Contuctudi- 
nam  tl  Stalutonm  S.  Favli,  pp.  77,  78. 

To  this  note,  I  will  add  a  query  ;  Who  is 
the  author  of  tlie  poem  printed  aiioTe  !  How  are 
wo  to  interpitt  the  letters  M.  B.  1 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 


BIBLIOGEAPHY  OF  UTOPIAS  AND  IMAGINARY 
TRAVELS  AND  HIBTOKIES. 
(CoKlinHed/rom  4">  8.  li.  ^21.) 

The  Isle  of  Pines,  or  a  Late  Discoiery  of  a  Fourth 
Island  in  Terra  Auatralii  Incognita.  By  George  Pine 
[Henry  Nevile.)    4t<j.     Loudon,  16SS. 

The  Floating  Island,  or,  a  New  Discovery  relating  the 
Strange  Adventures  on  a  Late  Voyage  from  Lambethana 
lo  ViUa  Franca,  uliiu  Banulfia,  to  tbe  Eastward  of  Terra 
del  Temple,  under  Captain  Robert  Owe,  much  Uescrifaing 
the  Inhabitants,  their  Religion,  Lows,  and  Customs, 
Published  by  Franok  Careleos,  one  of  the  Discoverers. 
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-Cantomes,  par  M.  8iuli     . 

-Condnirirent  ea  ce  Contineat rfduitet  at  miaes 

en  LmuiCTe  par  1:a  Soina  ct  ie  Condulte  de  O.  Je  F. 
12aiD.    Vuuio,  1676. 

The  nuthor,  according  to  Branet,  was  an  ex- 
cordelicr,  Giibriel  de  Foigny,  nnd  the  work  Vfas 
really  printed,  not  at  Valines,  hut  at  G^oeva. 

Hiatoire  dtt  SeriknmbcB,  Peuplei  qui  Babitsnt  une 
Pirtie  du  Troisifiine  Continent,  ordinaireroeot  sppeli 
T«Te  AniCnilD;  traduite  ds  I'Aiiglaiie.  5  partB.  12mo. 
P»rii,  1677-9. 

Ei^ally  written  in  French  by  Denis  Voirasse 
d'Allaise. 

Bclation  de  I'He  de  Borneo. 

By  Bernard  Ie  Bouvier  de  Font«nelle,  I  cannot 
discover  the  date  of  any  early  edition.  It  waa 
minted  in  the  tiupplemenl  aitr.  (Euvrtt  de  M.  d-e 
FimttntlU,  Neufchatel,  1768,  and  again  separately, 
£h  Europe,  Paris,  1807. 

Here  follow  five  French  worka,  of  which  I  «in 
discover  neither  the  date  nor  authotship,  and  place 
them  at  a  guess  between  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteeotb  centuries.  They  are  meDtioned  in  a 
note  to  Hdiondi,  by  Sydney  Whiting,  3rd  ed.,  p. 
416.  I  shall  be  glad  to  leam  any  particulars 
respecting  theni. 

Eelation  d'nn  V07«ge  du  Polo  Arctiqas  »a  Pole  Ant- 
Arctiqne.  par  )e  Centre  du  Monde. 
Refatlou  du  Moude  de  Metcute. 
liin^kiB,  ou  1h  Voyage)  Eilmordin aires  d'un  Bgjptien 


aiakel  U  Goguenard, 
Cbaodcs,  <i  I'EuKigne  des  Bi'iea.  se  troure  H  Paris,  cbez 
Jacques  Jouea.    12mo.    Cirm  1700. 

Interlnnerc;  or,  a  Voyage  to  the  Moon,  containing 
Bome  cansiderations  on  the  Natnni  of  that  Planet,  the 
Posaibility  of  GettiiLg  Thither,  with  Plauant  Conceits 
about  the  Inbabjltnti,  (beir  lUannera  and  Customs. 
12mo.     I^ndon,  1757. 

Secret  Memoire  and  Honnors  of  several  Persons  of 
Qiwlity  of  bolb  Sexasfrom  the  New  Alalantia,  an  Island 
in  (be  Meditefranean.    3  vole.  8to.     LoodDn,  1709-10. 

A  ticentitius  satire  upon  some  of  the  chief  per- 
tODages  of  her  timi',  hy  Mrs.  Manlej.  I  am  not 
Htire  whether  this  is  the  first  edition  of  the  work. 
I  presome  the  foUowiog  is  another  edition  of  the 
RBme,  nnder  a  somewhat  difieront  title:  Court  of 
Atolanlii.  amtainijig  Four  Fears'  Hislory  oflhni 
fatiunu  Ithtiid,  Foiilical  and  Oiilant,  iKltrmixed 
vitk  Fablej  and  Epi'llrs,  in  Ferft  nnd  Froie. 
Sto.,  1714. 

Tnvels  into  Several  Remote  Nationa  of  the  World,  in 
Podr  Patti,  by  Lemuel  OnlUver,  fir>t  a  Burgeon,  and  then 


a  Captain  of  SetenI  Ships.    2  vola.  Sto. 
Hwifi,  Desn  of  St.  Patrick's.]    Loadoa,  liis. 

The  next  yenr,  the  second  edition  was  followed 
by  a  continuation,  which  was  not  by  Swift.  To 
the  French  edition  of  173(>,  translated  by  the 
Ahbe  Desfontaines,  there  is  added^ 


■eallj  itj  author.)    Paris, 
Memoirs  of  (laudentio  di  Lucca,  taken  from  his  Can- 
fessiona  before  the  Fathers  of  the  laquiaition  at  BaloRna 
in  Italy,  uiaking  a  Discoiery  of  an  Unknown  t^ountrjj 
in  the  Deserts  of  Africa.    Svo.    LoadoD,  1737. 

Generally  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Berkeley. 

Nic.  Klimii  Iter  Boblerraneuni,  NoTam  Telluria  Theo- 
riam  ac  Uistoriam  Quints  Monarchiac  adliuc  nobis 
IncognitK  Eibibena.  [Hj  the  Danish  Poet,  Ludirig, 
Baron  loD  Holbsi^.]    Sto.     Hafoiw,  17^1. 

Translated  as  Snbierrantan  Travtis  of  NieU 
Klimta.  Ftotii,  Ihe  Lafia  of  LrivU  Holbirg,  8vo. 
Iiondon,  1828.  There  was  also  an  English  trans- 
lation  in  1742. 

lumey  from  II 
Fielding.    Londoa  ci 

The  Capicityand  Extent  of  theBuman  Understanding; 
eiempliSed  in  the  Extraordinary  Case  of  AutoniHthes,  a 
Young  NobloniBn,  iibo  was  Accidentally  Left  in  hia 
Infancy  apon  a  besolate  Island,  and  continued  Nineteen 
Years  in  that  Solitary  Ktate,  separated 'from  all  Humaa 
Society.    12nio.     London,  I'jfi. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Wilkiua.  a  Cornish 
Man,  taken  from  bb  own  Mouth  in  liis  PasMge  lo  Bug- 
land  from  off  Cape  Horn,  in  America,  in  the  Ship  Hector. 


Hietoire  de  Camouflet.SouTerain  Potentat  de  I'Empire 
d'EquiT"polii.    A  Eijuivopolia,  1751. 

The  Voyage*  and  Discoveriei  of  Crusoe  Ricbnrd  Davis, 
the  Son  of  a  Clergyman  iu  Cumberland,  ....  his  Dia- 
concrr  of  a  Floating  Island,  where,  amon^  Various  Ra- 
BParches,  he  Discovered  and  Caught  a  Wild  Fentliered 
Woman,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  tautrht  the  English 
Language,  J:c.     2vols,l2mo,     London,  17SC. 

An  Account  of  the  First  Settlement,  Lows,  Form  of 
Government,  and  Police  of  the  CeeearEs,  a  People  of 
South  America,  in  Nine  Letters  from  Mr,  Van  der  Neck, 
one  of  the  SecreUriea  of  the  Nation,  to  hia  Friend  in 
Holland,  with  Notes  by  tbe  Kditor.  [By  James  Burgh.] 
liondon.  1760. 

A  Journey  lately  Perfermed  through  the  Air,  in  on 
Aerostatic  Globe,  commonly  called  an  Air  Balloon,  from 
this  Terraqueous  Qloba  loflie  Newly  Piacovered  Planet, 
Georgium  Ciidut.    By  Monsieur  Viven^.    London,  1734. 

A  dull  nnd  stupid  satire  on  the  court  and 
government  of  George  III. 

James  T.  Pbbsley. 

(To  ie  r-oHetidtd  in  our  nril.) 


to  drink  wyne  meaurablye. 
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to  ete  a  lytle  sagoy  to  cou*^  tby  hed/ 

oft  wasshing  thy  hands  &  fette/  mesurable  Tralkyng. 
and  mesurable  slepyng/ 

to  here  swete  song  of  musyke  or  syngyng/ 

to  ete  muBterd  and  peper/ 

to  smell  the  redde  rose/  and  to  wasshe  the  temples  w* 
the  water  of  rede  roses  *  stylled./. 

n.  JSvelt  for  the  hrayjie. 

All  man''  brajnc  of  beaste/  glotonye/  dronkonnes;  late 
sapper/ 

to  slepe  moch  aff  meatte/  corrupt  ayre/  heTynes/ 

to  vncov'  thy  heddy 

to  eatt  softlye/  to  moche  hete/  to  moche  walkyng/  to 
moche  colld  mylke/  chese/  nutts/ 

to  eate  orf  thou  htigar/  bathing  aft'  meatt/  onyons/ 
garlyke/  great  noyse/ 

to  smell  to  a  whytte  *  rose/  and  moche  late  walkyng 
abrood. 

A  Rewle  to  knowe  the  dispotion  (»%c)  of  the  yeare. 

A/  BONUS  FRUGU/ 

A.  Wynter  hott'.  Ver  weett/  hervest  J  wyndye/ 
/dethe  of  people/  plentye  of  fruitts/  good  heyryng/.§ 
fygthyng   (sic)   of  knightts/  tidyngs  of  kyugs  and 

prynces.  deithe  of  cattell/.  moche  robbyng/. 

-r  B.  pessimV. 

B.  Comone  wynter/  Ver  wyndye.  hervest  tempestyous./ 
moche  sycknesses/  losae  of  been  (bees)/  good  wyne/ 
deithe  of  kings/  Justyng  of  knightts*/  soroyng  of  olid 

women./ 

C/  MSLIOTt. 

C.  Wynter  blacke/.  Ver  frosti/  h"tt  hervest. 

deithe  of  wome/  plentie  of  fruite/  losse  of  shippes/ 
losee  of  wyne^  myche  losse  of  bests,  many  been/  grett 
hurtt  w*  fyer/  tydyngs  of  kings./ 

B/  FERTILIS/ 

D.  Wynter  hott.  Ver  good.  Weett  haruest. 

a  good  year,  good  wyne/  fell  been,  beys  in  parell. 
greatt  hungarr./  tydyngs  of  kings/. 

-T-  E/ 

E.  Wyntter  comen/.  Wyndye  Ver/.  good  heruest. 

fewe  been/  good  yeare/  many  apples/  plentie  of  come/ 
plentie  of  oylle.  grett  peace/  bestes  sycke.  greatt 
floodds./ 

F/  MALUS/ 

F.  Wyntter  colldd.  Ver  sharpe/.  hervest  hott. 

deithe  of  been/,  deithe  of  chillderne./  wheitt  plentie. 
good  wyne.  sore  eyes,  earthe  quakes,  yren  and  stelle 
perish  [!!] 

G  MBDIOORI0/ 

G.  Wyntter  indifferent.  Ver  colld.  harvest  vncertaine/ 
moche  payne  in  the  hedds/.  a  heapp  year  of  come, 
many  chanc*^  shall  happen,  a  helthfull  year. 

Ver  begynnythe  whd  the  sonne  entreith  into  Arietem. 

*  To  smell  of  a  red  rose  is  *'  good,"  but  to  smell  of  a 
white  one  is  "evil."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  essential  oil  of 
red  roses  is  astringent  and  tonic,  while  that  of  white 
roses  is  laxative  and  lowering.  Every  chemist  knows 
that  the  basis  of  several  pharmaceutical  preparations  of 
an  astringent '  nature  is  the  red  rose  only.  Probably 
compliment  to  the  reigning  family  (Henry  VII.,  a  Lan- 
castrian) may  have  had  some  share  in  giving  a  bad  name 
to  the  white  rose,  and  a  good  name  to  the  red. 

f  «  Or  "  for  ere,  Saxon  aer.  Shakspeare,  Macbeth^  iv.  3, 
has  "dying  or  ere  \before  ever]  they  sicken."  In  this 
case  "  ere  "  is  for  e'er., 

X  Hervest  is  the  Anglo>Saxon  herfest  (autumn),  whence 
herfest-tBixta,  the  autumnal  rains. 

5  Heyryng,  i.e.,  hay-harvest. 


that  ys  the  xx  calendes  of  Aprille  the  xziij  daye  of 
marche.  And  yt  lastyth  tyll  the  sonne  ent'  into  Gancf 
the  XX  calendes  of  July,  y*  ys  the  xxij  daye  of  June. 
Vse  [use]  cold  &  drye  meatts. 

^tas  whd  the  sonne  entreth  in  cancro/  and  lastyth 
tyll  the  sonne  enf^  into  librarij.  Vse  cold  &  moist 
meattes. 

Auttjpnus  begynythe  xx  calendes  of  October,  and  lastyth 
tyll  the  sonne  enter  into  Capricomio.  that  ys  the  xx 
calendes  of  Januarij  the  xxiij  daye  of  decemher/.  Vse 
bote  meat  k  moist. 

Hiemps  begynnyth  the  xx  calendes  of  Januarij.  And 
lastytbe  tyll  the  sonne  enter  into  Arietem./  hott  &  dry& 
meats. 

Notes. — The  word  been,  as  the  plural  of  "  bee,"  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  plural  in  n.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  beo,  plural  beon  ;  hence  the  compounda 
beon-bread  [bees*  bread],  beon-brdth  [bees'  brotn,  ue,, 
meadl,  beon-thedf  [a  stealer  or  robber  of  bees],  &c. 

''Wheitt,"  for  wheat,  is  the  Butch  wett,  German, 
weitzen. 

The  constant  mention  of  wine  seems  to  favour  the 
opinion  that  our  island  was  once  famous  for  its  winee, 
although  it  by  no  means  settles  the  doubt  whether  the  wine 
referred  to  was  made  of  grapes  or  only  of  apples,  pears, 
currants,  or  honey.  The  term  win-berie  [wine-berry  or 
grape]  certainly  shows  that  the  grape  was  emphatically 
a  wine  fruit,  although,  without  doubt,  the  word  "mead" 
was  used  before  the  Conquest  as  a  synonym  for  wine. 
Witness  such  compounds  as  medoam,  synonymous  wiUi 
win-arn  [a  cellar],  medo-gdl  =  win-gdl  [flushed  with 
wine],  medo-hus  =  win-hus  [a  tavern],  medo-scene  =  win- 
scene  [a  wine-cup],  &c. 

"Deith"  is  not  a  usual  word,  although  we  find  in 
Early  English  dieth  as  well  as  death.  Indeed,  our  verb 
die  is  evidently  the  basis  of  tke  word  "  dieth,"  idthongh  I 
do  not  recollect  such  a  verb  as  diedian  as  a  form  of 
deddian.  Halliwell,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary,  nves  ua 
deih  [for  die],  and  refers  us  to  Langtoft,  p.  159.    He  also 

fives  us  deie,  "  to  put  to  death,"  which  he  calls  Anglo- 
axon,  but  the  usual  verb  is  dy^an. 
The  last  observation  I  would  make  is  this,  that  the 
point  [.],  which  we  call  full  stop,  certainly  ,in  the  MS. 
referred  to  at  the  heading  of  this  article  has  not  the 
force  we  now  ascribe  to  it.  It  is  often  less  than  our 
comma,  the  usual  form  of  which  was  a  dash,  thus  [/],  and 
the  usual  full  stop  is  made  thus  [./]  or  [/.],  but  [.J  alone 
is  often  used  simply  to  separate  words. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 
Lavant,  Chichester. 


WILLIAM  CHARLES  BYRON. 

As  everything  relating  to  the  illustrious  poet^ 
Byron,  is  fraught  with  interest  to  every  one  who 
cares  for  English  literature,  I  send  for  record  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  a  verbatim  et  literatim  copy  of  a  letter 
from  a  so-called  "  nephew  "  of  his  lordship,  which 
has  come  into  my  custody  recently  amongst  the 
papers  of  a  well-known  litenuy  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Byron. 

The  superscription  is: — 

"  3)  Right  Hoble  Lord  Bvron, 

P'  favor:  of  Gen'  St.  John, 
Audley  Square, 
South  Audley  Street, 
Westminster. 
Enauire  at 
Mr.  Murry's  Book  seller, 
Albermarl  Street." 


i  ■!!] 
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The  |X)st-niiLrk  is,  iia  well  as  I  can  nuike  out, 
" Portmiiouth,  ME  23,"  with  aome  other  initials  or 

6gure9  best  known  to  die  person  who  impressed 
tbem.  There  is  another  post-office  stjuiip ;  but  it  ia 
tjnite  illegible.  The  cost  of  postage  marked  across 
die  addn^  is  eightpeoce.  I  mention  these  Taitvutia: 
to  show  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.''  generally,  that  the 
letter  is  prima  facie  genuine  in  it^  statements  from 

tlie  fart  of  its  having  been  through  the  post ;  whikt 

I  sm  able  to  add  that  1  have  reason  to  bdieve  it 

was  doly  received  by  the  noble  poet. 
The  letter  itwlf  runs  as  foUowa; — 

(Copy). 
"  PortBDiouth,  March  23rd,  18S3. 
"My  Lord, 
"Ilia  with  great  Reluctanee  tJmt  1  now  tronblo  Jou, 
Bat  on  recierini:  jonr  kiod  ananer  to  the  Letter  I  sent 
you  irhilit  undrr  coniUetDant  in  ^iewgate.  Intimating 
yoor  Intention  of  sending  Me  a  trifle  I  left  word  --'^ 
my  niter  in  Ikw  to  call  apoit  your  Lordship  with  a 
frma  He  uid  If  your  Lurdaliip  nu  pleased  to  eeni 
the  trifle  Promii'd  for  ber  to  Remits  the  Same  ti 
immBdiatily.     In  the  courac  of  the  Week  following  I  left 
Kew^ate  and  arriied  Hera,  I  tbBD  diepattli'd  a  Letter  ' 
mymter  in  law  But  have  not  teciev'd  sny  acaiier  thei. 
tore  am  It  a  lonB  to  Imagine  whether  she  reciev'd  the 
trifla  from  your  Lordship  or  Sot  therefore  I  ahoulil  Mike 
b  u  a  liiTor  If  your  Lordship  would  be  Pleated  to      -  ' 
ue  an  answer  to  this  By  Return  of  PdbL     Direct  f( 
On  Board  (he  Leriattian  PortaiauutU  Harbour    I  re 
with  Profound  Eeapeet 

"Tour  Lordahipa  nephew, 
"  William  Cbarles  Bib 
"Oen'  St.  John  will  be  pleas'd  to  accept  my  bumble 

rlogy  for  troubling  him  but  I  hope  he  will  tran      "' 
to  his  Lordship  as  Soon  at  Pouible  aa  1  am  I 
([Dauited  with  hia  Piece  of  Abode  Bitd  BEa  only  Inform'd 
of  his  ArriTal  By  the  Public  Newtpapeia.'' 

When  this  extraordiwur  letter  waa  written 
BfTon  was  "  domesticated"  with  the  Countess 
Gaiccioli  at  the  ViUa  Saluzzo,  at  Albano,  a  saburb 
of  Gukoa ;  whither  be  had  gone  from  Pisa  to  reside 
in  the  preceding  September,  and  whence  he  started 
on  the  Greek  expedition  on  the  14th  of  the  follow- 
ing July — dyinR  at  Missolonghi  on  the  IBth  of 
April,  16£4.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  tlie 
letter  was  ever  replied  to.  Amongst  the  papers  in 
my  posses.'iion  I  can  6iid  nothing  to  throw  any 
light  on  this  impecunioua  Diember  of  the  Byron 
binily,  if  a  member  he  was,  though  there  is  i 
doubt  the  letter  duly  reached  its  destination. 

S.  R.  TomiBHKSD  Matbh. 

Btelimoad,  Surrey,  8.W. 

"Caet's  Memoirs.'' — The  McmoiTs  of  Robert 

Cut,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  were  firttt  printed  by  thi 

bil  of  Corke  and  Oirery  in  1759,  and  in  IBilt 

they  were    reprinted    at   Edinburgh    under    the 

^       editoiship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  the  adver- 

[       tiaement,  observes  that  "  the  original  edition  has 

I      BOW  become  very  scarce."    Sir  Walter  does 

I       Mem  to  have  been  aware  that  there  were  three 

I      editions  of  the  Mtmoirn  printed  in  1759,  namely, 

ft     two  in  Londoo,  in  tjvo.,  tuul  one  in  Dublin,  in  ISmo. 

L 


I  draw  attention  to  this  becuise  Sir  Walter  took 
ittce  of  tlie  list  of  errata  to  the  first  edition  of 
1759,  and  probably  had  not  seen  it ;  for  in  one 
phice  (p.  (JT)  he  points  out  an  important  ttrat 
made  bj  Lord  Orreiy,  which  was  corrected  by  his 
Lordship  in  the  errata  in  the  first  edition,  and  in 
the  body  of  the  book  (p.  1 15)  in  the  oet'ond. 

There  are  several  other  misprints  in  the  first 
edition,  which  are  indicated  bv  Lord  Orrery  aS 
errata,  and  which  he  corrected  m  the  second,  but 
which  errors  arc  reprinted  in  their  original  form 
h^  Sir  Walter  in  1S08.  For  example,  tlie  lotteE 
"ives  (p.  148)  the  date  of  Prince  Henry's  death  aS 
lunday,  the  i2th  of  October,  1611,  aJthon^  Lord 
Orrery  had  in  1759  already  corrected  it  to  Friday, 
the  6th  of  November,  IBIS.  There  is  also  m 
Lord  Orrery's  second  English  edition  an  additional 
note  (p.  Uil)  relating  to  the  balhid  of  dumy  Chtm, 
which  Scott  would  hawUy  have  left  ont  had  he 
known  of  its  existence.  Edward  Sollt. 

Horace  and  Biirss.— There  are  some  paasogeB 
in  which  Bums  seems  to  imitate  Horace.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  had  ever  read  a  tranalntion  of  the 
Latin  poet's  odes. 

"  The  flowery  Spring  leads  sunny  8iun»Mr, 

And  yellow  Autumn  presses  oear, 

Tbea  in  big  turn  comsi  gloomy  Winter, 

Till  oniling  Spring  again  appear." 

Burns. 
"  Frigora  mitesount  Zephyris,  Ver  preterit  jBatas, 
In  ten  turn,  simul 
Pomifcr  Autumnua  Ihiceseffbdimt;  et  moz 

Uonia,  Book  iv.  sde  7. 


"  Tecum  Tivore  ametu,  tecum  oheam  libens." 

Bonut,  Book  iii.  ode  9. 

A  verse  that  Mr,  Longfellow  has  written  strong 
resembles  one  of  Buma'a  :— 


Temple. 

Trhnysob's    NATtTRiL    HisTOBY.— It    is  not 
often  the  Laureate  is  at  fault  in  bis  renderings  of 
Nature,  hut  his  line  in  Maud  i»  surely  wrong  :— 
"  The  mayfly  ia  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  spear'd 
by  the  shrike." 

The  butcher-bird  does  not  fly  at  anything  biggec 
than  beetles  and  flies,  I  believe.  1  shall  be 
delighted,  so  great  is  my  love  for  the  Laureate,  tfl 
be  proved  wrong.  Pblaoius. 

Eduund  Bcrkb.— On  page  156  of  "N.  &  Q.," 
4"'  S.  si.,  I  drew  attention  to  a  work  by  the  per- 
secutor  of   Warren    Hastings.      I   now   wish   to 
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make  a  note  about  another  work,  which  appears  to 
have  been  improperly  attributed  to  him  : — 

"  Mr.  Brougham  takes  it  for  granted,  throughout  his 
treatise,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  author  of  the  account 
of  the  European  settlements.  We  belieye  that  the  fact 
has  never  been  ascertained,  and  that  a  contrary  opinion 
has  lately  prevailed." — MotUhly  Review,  1806,  vol.  1.  p.  18. 

Olphar  Hamst. 

The  First  Murderer.  —  During  the  recent 
visit  of  Herr  and  Mrs.  Bandmann  to  Edinburgh, 
the  part  of  the  First  Murderer  in  Macbeth  was 
somewhat  appropriately,  if  also  a  little  irreverently, 
assigned  to  Mr.  Kane.  W.  M. 

Ecunburgh. 

Epitaph. — The  following  hie  jacet  was  written 
by  a  husband  on  his  departed  wife,  who  was  a 
notorious  shrew : — 

"  We  lived  one  and  twenty  year 
As  man  and  wife  together ; 
I  could  not  stay  her  longer  here, 
She 's  gone  I  know  not  whither  ; 
But  did  I  know,  I  do  protest, 
(I  speak  it  not  to  flatter) 
Of  all  the  women  in  the  world, 
I  swear  I'd  ne'er  come  at  her. 
Her  body  is  bestowed  well, 
This  handsome  grave  doth  hide  her. 

And  sure  her  soul  is  not  in  h , 

The  devil  could  ne'er  abide  her  : 
But  I  suppose  she's  soar'd  aloft. 
For  in  the  late  great  thunder, 
Methought  I  heard  her  very  voice 
Rending  the  clouds  asunder." 

Fredk.  Rule. 
Ashford,  Kent. 

Bell  Inscription. — Latin  inscription  on  the 
bell  called  the  Silver  Bell,  in  one  of  the  towers  at 
the  gate  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  :— 

/'  Quod  facio  pulsata,  volens  tu  perfice  claro 
Scilicet  ut  possit  tempus  abire  s<fho. 
W.  L.  1624." 
Translation: — 

"  I  sound  struck  by  clapper  dent, 
Act  thou  of  thine  own  will's  intent ; 
Ringeth  my  chime, 
Departing  time 
Beareth  away  clear  tale  of  me ; 
Clear  be  its  tale  of  thee!" 

The  inscription  itself  is  in  Old  English  characters. 
The  translation  is  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Russell,  present 
Bean  of  the  College.  J.  Teasdale. 

M.  Thiers  and  the  Ch^nier  Family.— M. 
Thiers*  maternal  grandmother,  Madame  Amic, 
was  a  Mdlle.  Santi-Lomaca,  of  Greek  origin,*  the 
sister  of  Madame  Ch^nier  (or  de  Ch^nier),  who  had 
married  in  1760  the  French  Consul-General  at 
Constantinople,  and  who  gave  birth  to  Andr^ 
Oh^nier,  the  poet,  beheaded  in  1794  in  Paris,  and 

♦  General  Bourbaki  is  also  of  Greek  origin ;  his  father 
was  a  Greek  pilot  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  on  his 
w»y  back  from  Egypt. 


to  Marie-Joseph  Ch^nier,  who  died  in  Paris  in, 
1811.  M.  Thiers'  mother  was  consequently  first 
cousin  to  the  Ch^nier  brothers. 

The  late  President  of  the  French  Republic  was 
bom  at  Marseilles,  Rue  des  Petits-P^res,  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Madame  Amic,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1797.  A.  A.  L. 

"Whose  owe  it  1" — This  is  a  Northumberland 
form  for  Who  owns  it,  which  I  have  often  heard 
from  an  old  servant,  and  have  not  seen  noticed  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  "  Here  is  a  glove,  whose  owe  it  ?"  for 
instance.  I  suppose  the  meaning  is  to  whom  is  it 
owing  or  due,  but  "  Whose  o  it "  may  be  the  way 
to  spell  it,  if  there  be  a  proper  way.  P.  P. 

Attic  Oath  Reproduced. — Whatever  illumi- 
nation the  court  or  the  public  has  received  from 
the  evidence  given  in  a  remarkable  still  pending 
trial,  it  is  noteworthy  that  an  expression  familiar 
to  all  who  read  Demosthenes,  ofwcrat  {Trttmv 
einOelvaL)  Kara  TratScuv,  is  amply  illustrated  by 
one  of  the  witnesses,  Madame  Chantillon. .  "  I  am 
so  positive  that  I  affirm  it  at  the  risk  of  the  head 
of  one  of  my  children."        Charles  Thiriold. 

Cambridge. 

Dr.  Solomon  Bolger,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
TO  Charles  II. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
appointment  of  this  gentleman,  which  I  copied 
from  an  entry  in  the  Records  of  the  now  extinct 
Corporation  of  New  Ross,  co.  of  Wexford.  I 
suppose  it  was  sent  by  way  of  a  circular  to  the 
several  corporations  in  Ireland.  Some  of  your 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  confirm  the  sup- 
position : — 

"  These  are  to  certifie  that  Dr.  Solomon  Bolger  is  sworn 
and  admitted  in  the  place  and  quality  of  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Mat''.  By  virtue  of  W^**  place  he  is  to 
enioy  all  Rights  and  priviledges  thereto  belonging.    His 

{>erson  is  not  to  be  arrested  or  deteyned  without  my 
eave  first  had  and  obteyned,  but  be  allwavs  to  be  in  readi- 
nesse  to  attend  his  Mat''*  Service  according  to  his  oath 
and  duty.  And  all  persons  are  required  to  forbear  the 
infringing  of  the  priviledges  of  his  Mat'"  Household  as 
they  will  answere  to  the  contrary  at  their  perill. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  Seale  this  4  day  of  June, 
1672,  in  the  24  year  of  his  Mat'*'"  Keign. 

*'  S»  Alban, 
"Chamberlain  of  hia  Mat'<=*  Household." 

Possibly  Dr.  Bolger  may  have  been  a  member  of 

the  family  of  Bolger  of  Ballinabama^  in  the  co.  of 

Kilkenny,  a  few  miles  only  from  New  Ross. 

. Y.  S.  M. 

€LVLtriti. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  famUy  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 

ExMooR  Fossils. — What  fossils,  if  any,  have 
been  found  on  the  higher  moorlands  of  Exmoor 
Forest,  anywhere  near  Bxfotd,  Dunkery  Beacon, 
Cutcombe,  Winsford,  or  Simonsbath,  and  where 
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can  they  be  seen,  or  an  account  be  found  of  them  ? 

Though  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  in  his  Silurian  4th 

ed.,  p.  276,  says — 

**  The  species  known  to  occur  in  the  limestone  bands 
of  the  middle  or  Ilfracombe  group,  stretching  from  Wid- 
mouth  through  Combe  Martin,  TwitchiUi  Simonsbath, 
Newland,  Luckwell,  Luzborough,  Higher  Broadwater, 
Huish  and  Nettlecomhe,  and  thence  to  the  Quantocks, 
are  precisely  the  same  as  found  at  Newton  Bushell,  Ply- 
mouth, Ogwell,  &c./' 

yet  none  of  the  specimens  figured  in  his  numerous 
plates  are  from  the  moor,  but  chiefly  from  Wales, 
Shropshire,  and  Scotland  ;  and  there  are  none,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find,  either  in  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Geological  Museum.  In  the  paper 
"  On  the  Physical  Structure  and  older  Deposits  of 
Devonshire,"  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  2nd  s.,  voL  v.  633—705,  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  do  not  appear  distinctly  to  state  that 
they  examined  the  rocks  near  Dimkery,  or  searched 
for  evidence  of  fossils  in  the  pits  on  the  moor ; 
although  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  did  so ;  and  at 
p.  670  of  the  above,  referring,  I  tlunk,  to  the  moor, 
say,  "  the  culm  slates  are  without  fossils."  Fossils 
have  been  found  near  Lynton  {fieol.  Mag,  ix.  240), 
at  Barnstaple,  and  other  places  beyond  the  moor ; 
but  have  any  yet  been  found  at  Exford,  Simons- 
bath,  Withypoole,  Stoke  Pero,  or  Cutcombe? 

F.  J.  Leachman. 

Michael  Anoelo.  —  The  late  publication  by 
the  Arundel  Society  of  the  Hieremias,  from  the 
Sistine  Chapel  series,  by  Michael  Angelo,  has  re- 
called my  attention  to  a  curious  old  >print  I  have 
had  beside  me  for  some  time  in  my  portfolio.  The 
metal-mark  of  the  plate  (a  copper)  measures  16} 
inches  in  length  by  1 1  i  inches  in  breadth ;  the  plate 
is  in  the  second  stage,  where  the  etching  is  com- 
pleted, and  where  only  a  slight  dotting  with  the 
point  has  been  begun  to  reinforce  the  shadows. 
The  design  is  that  published  by  the  Arundel 
Society.  On  the  tablet  below  the  feet  of  the  figure 
is  inscribed — 

"HIERSXLiS  . 

MICH  .  AVQ  .  PIRXII  . 

m  .  VATICAKO." 

On  the  plinth  above  is  inscribed — 


ti 


VB  .  LOTARIKOVS  .  F 


it 


and  low  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  plat 

"  AKT  .  LAFRERI . 

SEQVAKYS  .  EXOYD  .  BOMAE  . 

1.  5.4.7." 

In  pencil,  written  along  the  bottom  of  the  tablet — 

« 137  .  .  .  See  Beatrici  Bio.  Die.  72.  v.  1st." 
I  want  to  know  the  drawer  and  engraver  of  this 
{date  and  what  it  may  be  worth.  Who  is  NB  Lota- 
lingos  F(ecit)  ?  N.B.  the  Lothringer,  or  Lorrainer, 
invests  no  name  to  my  ignorance.  "  Ant .  Lafreri . 
8eqiianu8"=Antoine  Ljrfr^re  du  Seine,  or  of  Sens, 
ii  equally  dark  to  me ;  only  it  seems  a  German  and 
tftenchman  were  about  in  Rome  in  1547. 

C.  D.  L. 


Who  was  Alexander  Pennecuik  ? — ^A  curious 
volume  lately  fell  into  my  himds.     It  is  entitled — 

A  Collection  of  Scots  Poems  on  several  occasions.  By 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Pennecuik,  Gent,  and  others. 
Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  J.  Wood,  Bookseller,  1769." 

The  contents  are  a  mixture  of  the  grossest  ob- 
scenity and  the  most  devout  piety,  the  aim  of  the 
work  evidently  being  to  ridicule  Whiggism  and 
Presbyterianism.  Six  of  the  poems,  including 
"  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  under  the  name  of 
"The  Country  Wake,"  are  t^ken  from  AUan 
Ramsay's  works,  and  the  volume  also  contains 
"  Hardyknute."  There  is  an  infinite  amount  of 
wit  and  cleverness  in  the  satirical  pieces,  coarse 
though  they  be,  while  a  number  of  curious  epitaphs 
are  calculated  to  delight  the  heart  of  any  collector. 
Is  anything  known  of  Pennecuik,  or  any  of  the 
"others"  who  assisted  him  in  compiling  this 
delectable  mdlange  f  W.  ]B.  Cook. 

Kelso,  Roxburghshire. 

Count  Boruwlaski. — I  desire  information  of 
the  children  of  the  late  Count  Boruwlaski,  the  Polish 
dwarf,  who  died,  I  believe,  somewhere  near 
Durham,  in  1828.  A  Reader. 

"Crumwel's  Injunctions." — Can  any  one  in- 
form me  on  what  ground  the  date  of  these  is  fixed 
in  1536,  by  Wilkins  {Condi,  iii.,  815)?  Canon 
Westcott  fixes  the  date  of  the  same  two  years 
later,  Sept.,  1538,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Bibk, 
p.  99,  but  without  giving  his  authority.  Willdns 
takes  the  Injunctions  from  the  Reg.  Cranmer,  fol. 
99  b.  The  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  much 
affected  by  the  change.  R.  W.  D. 

Royal  Guard  of  Scotland. — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  if  there  is  any  record  of  the 
names  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Guard  of  Scotland 
between  the  years  1600  and  1680 1  Also,  if  there 
is  any  record  of  the  names  of  officers  of  the  Scotdi 
regiments  which  were  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
or  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Regiment  there  ? 

T.  F. 

Snuff-box  presented  to  Bacon  by  Burns. — 
Is  it  known  what  has  become  of  this  relic  of  Bums? 
When  Bacon  died  in  1824,  his  efiects  were  sold 
by  public  auction  at  Brownhill  Inn.  The  snuff- 
box was  well  known  to  aU  those  who  had  resided 
in  Closebum  ;  and,  among  others,  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  boarded  in  the  house  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mundell,  and  had  gone  to  India,  whether  in  the 
civil  or  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
I  am  unable  to  say.  This  gentleman  lefl  instruc- 
tions with  Dr.  Mundell  that  the  snuff-box  should 
be  bought  for  him  at  any  reasonable  price.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Coltart,  then  usher  of  Dr.  Mundell, 
afterwards  Presbyterian  Minister  at  Demerara, 
where  he  died,  bought  the  snuff-box  for  this 
gentleman.     My  information  goes  no  farther,  as 
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the  parties  are  long  dead  who  were  engaged  in  the 
transaotion.  Is  it  known  who  is  now  in  possession 
of  this  relic  ?  C.  T.  Ramaoe. 

Coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — ^When 
was  the  a/rched  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  first 
introduced?  I  have  found  it,  surmounting  the 
plume  of  three  feathers,  upon  a  church  bell  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

M.  D.  T.  N. 

"  Fawney  "=A  Ring. — I  want  the  derivation  of 
this  slang  word.  The  Gaelic  word  is  Fainne ;  is 
it  from  this,  and  how  was  it  probably  introduced, 
or  are  they  from  cognate  roots  ?  D.  F.  R. 

Printing  and  Gunpowder. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  bring  to  light  a  passage  in  one  of  our  old 
poets,  in  which  there  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the 
evils  to  be  brought  on  the  world  by  printing  and 
by  gunpowder  ?  I  had  such  a  passage  read  to  me, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  by  an  antiquarian  friend  of 
mine,  sinoe  dead,  and  I  cannot  recall  the  name  of 
the  poet.  L. 

Alexander  McKesson. — He  was  a  tanner  in 
London  somewhere  about  1757,  and  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  McKesson  of  Mullin,  Newtownlimavady, 
CO.  Den^,  who  was  bom  in  1697,  and  grandson  of 
John  McKesson  of  Newtownlimavady.  Is  any- 
thing known  of  Alexander  or  his  descendants,  or  of 
the  £imily  ?  T.  db  Meschin. 

The  Temple. 

"  RbMDSR   unto  CiESAR  THE   THINGS,"  &C. — In 

what  gallery  is  Rubens's  picture  on  this  subject  1 
Has  it  ever  been  engraved,  and  by  whom  ? 

An  Old  Lady. 

"  LiBBB  ScHOLASTicus." — What  is  the  title  of 
a  book,  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  pro- 
fessing to  give,  in  an  improved  form,  the  inf onnation 
contained  in  this  work  ?  A.  R.  C. 

Mansie  Wauch. — Is  there  any  serious  meaning 
in  the  following,  which  I  copy  from  the  Bodleian 
Catalogue  of  1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  8^4,  col.  1 : — 

*'  The  life  of  Mansie  Wauch,  taUor  in  Dalkeith,  written 
by  himself  Iby  James  Hogg,  under  the  name  of  BaYid 
Macbeth  Moir].    8yo.  Edinb.  1828.*' 

I  never  before  saw  Moir's  title  to  this  work 
disputed.  Olphar  Hamst. 

Wioa — ^In  Groldamith's  Life  of  Beau  Nash  we 
have : — 

"  As  Nestor  was  a  man  of  three  ages,  so  Nash  somethnes 
humorously  called  himself  a  beau  of  three  generations. 
He  had  seen  flaxen  locks  succeeded  by  maJor$f  which,  in 
their  turn,  gave  way  to  ntgligentSy  whicn  were  at  last 
totally  nrated  by  hags  and  ramiUes." 

Can  any  one  describe  these  several  articles  ? 

G.  R.  K. 

The  R«v.  Comberbaqh  Leech,  of  Belsat,  in 
THE  County  of  Northumberland,  Clerk. — 


This  person's  name  appears  in  the  trust  deed  of 
the  old  Presbyterian  chapel  at  Winterburn,  in 
Craven.  I  suspect  tLat  he  was  a  Puritan  seceder 
from  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  he  was 
domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Middleton,  of 
Bolsay  Castle,  Baronet,  who  also  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Winterburn  chapel.  The  trust  deed 
is  dated  Nov.  7,  17(>4.  I  am  desirous  of  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  above  personages,  as  I  am  pre- 
paring a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  my 
Stories  [and  Chronicles']  of  tJie  Craven  Dales,  and 
wish  to  make  the  history  of  what  the  deed  calls 
the  "chapel,  oratory,  and  meeting  place  ^'  as  perfect 
as  possible.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Queries  from  Swift's  Letters. — Svnffs  Let- 
ters, Hawkesworth's  edit.,  1769.  In  a  letter  to 
Pulteney,  March  7,  1736,  he  speaks  of  mankind  as 
"  a  creature  (taking  a  vast  majority)  that  I  hate 
more  than  a  toad,  a  viper,  a.  wasp,  a  stork,  a  fox,  or 
any  other  that  you  will  please  to  add."  Why 
"stork"  among  the  number  of  noxious  animals? 
To  Lady  Worsley,  April  19,  1730,  "  I  hope  to  see 
you  very  soon  the  youngest  great-grandmother  in 
Europe  ;  and  fifteen  years  hence  (which  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with)  you  will  be  at  the  amuse- 
ment of  *  Rise  up  Daughter.' "  Qy.  what  is  that  l 
To  Lady  Suffolk,  Aug.  15,  1727,  "  I  wish  I  were  a 
young  Lord,  and  you  were  unmarried  ;  I  should 
make  you  the  best  husband  in  the  world,  for  I  am 
ten  times  deafer  than  ever  you  were  in  your  life, 
and  instead  of  a  pea-pein  in  my  face,  I  have  a  good 
substantitd  giddiness  and  headache."  Qy.  "pea- 
pein."  Qui  VIS. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — 

**  The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony." 

The  above  lines  are  quoted  in  an  Ejcpositor's 
Handbook,  by  Cox,  p.  117. 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 
Lichfield  House,  Norwood. 

"  This  world  is  a  good  world  to  live  in, 
To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  give  in ; 
But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
'Tis  the  very  worst  world,  sir,  that  ever  was  known." 

W.  D. 

[This  quotation,  with  variorum  readings,  was  enquired 
after  unsuccessfully  in  our  1"»  S.  ii.  71,  102,  356;  '6^  S. 
V.  114.  In  Washington  Irving's  Tales  of  a  Traveller, 
Bohn's  edition,  1850,  p.  69,  the  following  lines  are  pre- 
fixed to  Part  II.,  "Buckthome  and  his  Friends" : — 

"  This  world  is  the  best  that  we  live  in. 
To  lend,  or  to  spend,  or  to  give  in ; 
But  to  beg,  or  to  borrow,  or  get  a  man's  own, 
'Tis  the  very  worst  world,  sir,  that  ever  was  known  " 

*•  Lines  from  an  Inn  Window."! 

'*  Solem  quis  dicere  falsom 
Audeat?" 

In  what  Latin  author  does  the  above  occur  ? 

A.  C.  B. 
Olas^w. 
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"  While  far  abroad  a  washing  stonn  o'erwhelms 
Nature  pitch-dark,  and  rides  the  thundering  elms." 

The  last  fine  line  suggests  Dryden ;  but  there 
were  others  of  that  old  time,  before  the  Augustan, 
who  might  have  hit  upon  it.  Quivis. 

"  Grow  pale, 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
And  their  free  Uioughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  l^ye  too 
much  light." 

Alex.  Ireland, 

"  The  rapture  of  pursuing 
Is  the  prize  the  TanquiBhea  gain." 

W.  T.  M. 
Slunfield  Grove. 


*t 


8uch  soul  subduing  soimds  bo  strangely  soothing 
She  seems  some  siuntly  spirit  sorrow  smoothing." 

J.  P. 


These  lines  are  found  in  nPOFYMNASMATA, 
Fcusages  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  English  Authors, 
Jot  Translation  into  Oreek,  and  Latin,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Alford,  M.A.,  at  p.  72 : — 

"  When  time  shall  turn  those  amber  locks  to  gray. 
My  verse  again  shall  gild  and  make  them  gay, 
And  trick  them  up  in  knotted  curls  anew. 
And  to  thy  autumn  give  a  summer's  hue ; 
That  sacred  pow/r  that  in  my  ink  remains 
Shall  put  fresh  blood  into  thy  wither'd  veins, 
And  on  thy  red  decay'd,  thy  whiteness  dead. 
Shall  set  a  white  more  white,  a  red  more  red." 

F.  R.  S. 

'  Quid  juvat  errores  mersa  jam  puppe  fateri. 
Quid  lachrymsB  delicta  juvant  conuniasa  seonte  ?  " 

Fredk.  Ritle. 

"  Mosiea  somnum  conciliat  dormire  volentibus ;  mentes 
occupationibus  defatigatas  recreat;  moerores  afflictis 
dissipat;  auget  voluptates  in  laetitiam  intentis;  utpote 
non  minus  sit  digna  quae  epulis  adsit,  quam  qui  ad 
mtnsam  consistunt." 

E. 

Carolan. — Lady  Morgan  left  a  sUm  of  money, 
wherewith  to  raise  a  bas-relief  monument  in  one 
of  the  Dublin  churches,  to  the  above  Irish  bard 
*nd  minstrel.  John  Hogan  is  executing  the  work 
in  Italy.  It  promises  to  be  of  first-rate  quality. 
What  was  the  real  name  of  him  who  is  poetically 
known  to  us  under  the  pseudonym  of  Carolan  ? 

S.  I.  J. 


HfpIM* 

EUTHANASIA. 

(4«»  S.  xi.  276,  352.) 

In  a  certain  island,  conjectured  to  be  Cea,  now 
Zia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a  law  or  custom  existed 
in  ancient  times,  that  under  specified  circumstances 
of  age  or  misery,  the  induction  of  death  by  his  own 
jjOBncy  was  permitted  to  the  p^atient.  Menander, 
m  Greek  comic  poet,  lauds  this : — 

KoA^v  TO  Krjiov  vofiifwv  earn.  ^avCa 

0  ft^  Swdfi€V09  (rjv  KaXQs  ov  (rj  KaKuys  ; 


and  Strabo  (lib.  x.  p.  335),  alludes  to  it,  and  adds 
that  suicide,  by  drinking  the  juice  of. the  hemlock, 
was  obligatory  on  those  who  outlived  the  age  of 
sixty,  in  order  that  they  might  not  consume  the 
produce  necessary  for  the  support  of  younger  and 
more  valuable  lives.  See  also  the  Varice  HistorUe  of* 
JEiU&nQih.  iii.  cap.  xxxvii.),  whospeakingof  the  same 
custom,  says  that  the  old  folks,  "qui  senio  plane  con- 
fecti  sunt,"  assembled  together  privately,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  some  solemn  sacrifice,  and  there  quaffed 
in  state  the  poisoned  bowl,  as  conscious  that  they 
were  serving  the  state  by  ridding  it  of  useless 
incumbrances.  Heraclides  also  {De  Politicis,  p.  m. 
20)  confirms  this  ;  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to 
how  far  the  alleged  law  or  custom  was  binding, 
and  the  age  at  which  it  became  operative.  A  very 
interesting  story  to  the  point  is  given  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was 
an  eye  -witness  of  all  the  cireimistances  which  he 
describes.  Travelling  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  on 
his  way  to  Asia,  he  arrived  by  chance  at  the  city 
JuHs,  at  the  moment  when  a  lady  of  high  rank 
and  advanced  age  was  preparing  to  take  poison, 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  which,  and  the 
motives  which  induced  it,  she  had  already  given 
due  notice  to  her  fellow  citizens.  She  hailed  the 
arrival  of  Pompey  as  an  opportune  event,  and  in- 
vited him  to  grace  the  lugubrious  ceremony  with 
his  presence.  JEIe  did  so,  and  in  vain  attempted  to 
persuade  the  venerable  lady  to  abandon  her  design. 
She  took  the  fatal  cup  in  hand,  exhorted  her 
two  daughters  and  seven  grandsons  to  live  in 
unity,  distributed  their  patrimony  among  them, 
delegated  the  care  of  her  household,  and  the 
worship  of  the  domestic  deities  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  and  finally,  pouring  a  libation  to  Merciuy, 
and  invoking  his  guidance  on  her  journey  to  the 
land  of  spirits,  she  swallowed  the  draught.  Hero, 
too,  her  fortitude  still  supported  her ;  she  continued 
to  converse,  pointing  out  the  action  of  the  poison, 
and  how  from  the  lower  limbs  its  effects  ascended 
to  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  when  she  felt 
that  it  was  about  to  invade  the  entrails  and  the 
heart,  she  calmly  summoned  her  daughters  to  par- 
form  the  supreme  duty  of  closing  her  eyes.  "We 
spectators,"  says  the  narrator,  "were,  in  a  manner, 
stupified  ;  and  departed  from  the  scene  with  tear- 
ful eyes." — De  Extern,  Instit.,  cap.  vi.  8. 

We  learn  from  the  same  author  the  existence  of 
a  singular  custom  at  Marseilles.  In  that  city, 
when  any  one,  from  ill  or  good  fortune,  illness,  or 
any  cause  whatever,  was  desirous  of  quitting  the 
world,  he  or  she  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Sex- 
centi,  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  led  them  to 
consider  it  expedient  to  abandon  life.  These  were 
duly  considered,  and  if  found  cogent,  a  sufficient 
portion  of  a  certain  poison  kept  by  the  magistrates 
in  stock  pro  re  natd,  was  handed  to  the  postulant ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  that  he 
ought  still  to  put  up  with  life,  his  petition  was  dis- 
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missed,  and  he  would  hnve  to  mrikc  the  hest  uf  the 
circiunatancefl  in  which  he  wua  plnped.  See  uIbo, 
for  an  iilluEion  to  these  custoitiE,  the  very  curious 
Mermippm  Itedieimtg ;  or,  (ft*  .Sa je'«  Triumph  orer 
Old  Age  and  Uie  Orave,  of  Colinusen,  translated  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  3rd  ed.,  1771,  8vo.  p.  20. 

The  wLole  question  of  the  eicpediency  iind  pro- 
priety pf  suicide,  in  case  of  old  age  or  illness,  is 
exhaustively  argued  by  Seneca,  more  Stoiconim: — 

"Nou  relinqium  seaectutem.  si  me  totuoi  mibi  re- 
serrabit  :  totum  Autem  ah  ILIn  parte  mdiore ;  at,  pi 
ccepsrit  coacutere  meatem,  ti  luirtes  ejus  convellBre,  li 
mihi  non  vitiiin  reliquerit,  srd  luiimiuu ;  prusilUm  ei 
sedificio  pnlrido  bc  nienti.  Morbum  niorto  non  fuRiBm. 
dumtsiBt  HmabileiD,  Dec  officienlem  aaimo  :  iiou  alTemm 


Bcitro  perpati 


niiil  e. 


^__^ , Bed  quia  imjiedimento  milii  futonia 

eat  ad  omne  propter  quod  Tintor.  ImbecilluB  eet  ct 
wnftTaB,  qai  propter  dolorem  morilur;  etultus,  qui 
£iloriB  cau£a  virit. — Ept'ii,  liiil.  . 

The  subject  is  pursued  in  a  aiibHeqiient  letter 
{Episl.  Ixx.),  where  it  is  argued  that  suicide,  even 
by  one  under  sentence  of  death,  is  contemptible, 
CM  doing  by  proxy  tlie  cruel  work  of  another,  and 
seeniing  to  show  envy  of  one's  own  executioner. 
This  a  Ulustmted  by  the  example  of  Soerateu, 
who,  though  he  might  have  starved  himself  to 
death,  remained  thirty  days  in  prison,  at  once  to 
show  his  reapect  for  the  kws,  and  instruct  his 
Mends  us  long  3»  he  could.  Here,  too,  is  related 
the  strange  story  of  the  German  captive,  who,  on 
his  way  to  the  bidua  bt»tiarioriim,  in  order  to 
avoid  being 

"Butcher'd  to  make  a,  Eoman  holidBj," 
managed  to  commit  suicide,  though  in  ti  way  of 
which  Seneca  judiciously  writes,  "  Hoc  fuit  nmrti 
contumeliam  facecc  ita  prorsus  porum  niunde  et 
poruw  decenter!"  It  is  not,  one  often  regrets  to 
perceive,  in  ancient  times  only  that  the  iisthotics 
of  suicide  are  set  at  nought  after  u  very  siniihir 
fashion. 

Tlie  priociiilc  advocated  by  my  friend,  Mr.  S. 
D.  WilEams,  in  his  essay,  might  have  been  adduced 
to  justify  the  alleged  poisoning,  by  the  orders  of 
Buonaparte,  of  his  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  ' 
the  campaign  of  Egypt,  Not  that  I  believe  that 
he  ever  gave  such  orders,  or  that,  if  he  hod  done 
so,  he  could  have  found  an  army-surgeon  to  carry 
them  ont.  He  is  made,  on  very  ijuefltionable 
authority,  to  say  ; — 

"II  7  Bnit  une  ccntBJne  d'houuaes  attaqui^  de  la 
pegte,  et  qni  n'en  poinaient  re'enir;  obligiS  de  lea 
abandoDuer,  ill  allaient  ftra  mBssuir^  par  lei  Tutce  '~ 
demsjidBis  au  docteur  Deageaettes  ai  on  ae  ponmil  ^__ 
leap  admlnutrer  de  I'opium  poor  abrtger  leurs  aouffranccd ; 
it  ms  ripondit  qu'il  n'otut  cbuge  quo  de  lei  gu^rir ;  la 
cboM  ea  reita  U.  lie  fureut  en  effet  maaaacr^i  pel 
d'heurei  aprus  par  I'ennenu."— Jfoji'nMj  et  Peituii  rft 
PruosHur  di  Saiidt  Htl^t,  1S20,  8vo.  No.  ciciii. 


■'  Another  jfreat  thing  Bouey  now  did, 
With  aick  tbe  baspitalB  wore  crowded, 
He  therefore  planned,  nor  planned  in  vain, 
To  put  tbe  wtetclieB  out  of  piua ; 
He  an  apothecary  found — 
Vai  a  phVBiciaD,  sinoe  renoiraed. 
The  butchering  task  with  ecorn  declined. 


It  seen 
TbieiB 


nitb  ai 


The    fuune     incident 
doggerel ;  — 


told 


la  Ihought  it  good  ; 
nut,  m  a  ion  noun,  bb  thev  aaj, 
Almoat  six  hundred  breathlesB  lay." 

The  Life  nf  Napolion,  a  Btidibraitie  Poem, 
by  Doctor  Syntax,  London,  1B17,  Svo.  p.  SS. 
To  these  tinea  there  is  a  capittU  tilluatration  by 
George  Cruikshank,  showing  "  Boney"  gorgeously 
clad,  giving  instructions  to  a  miserable  pestle- 
grinder.  The  scene  is  an  ill-appointed  dispensary ; 
luid  the  knowing  look  of  the  latter,  bs  the  former 
points  to  the  "hospital"  of  the  plague-strickeD 
inmates,  of  which  we  catch  a  glijupae  through  the 
curtftined  .ipcrture,  sulficiently  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  confabulation.  William  Bateb, 

Birmingham. 

Cromwell  asd  Charles  I.  (4*  S.  xi.  238, 
H,  34B.)— The  pictures  of  Cromwell  viewing  the 
dead  body  of  the  king  in  his  coffin  were  founded 
on  (he  story  of  Lord  Southampton's  stntemenlr 
which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  section 
of  Spence's  AnKdnlm :~ 

"The  night  after  Eing  ChKrlaB  the  First  was  beheaded, 
>y  Lord  Bouthampton  and  a  friend  of  bis  got  leave  to 
t  up  with  (be  body,  in  tbe  bauquetling  honBo  at  White- 
ball.  A>  they  were  sitting  lery  melnnchDly  there.abont 
'  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  heard  th«  tread  of 
imebody  coming  very  elowly  up  aiairg.  Bj-and-by  tlw 
door  opened,  and  a  man  entered,  very  much  muffled  up 
in  bia  cloak,  and  hia  face  quite  hid  in  it.  He  approached 
tlic  body,  conaidered  it,  very  attentively,  for  aome  time, 
and  then  shook  bia  head  and  sighed  out  tbe  word, '  Cruel  ■ 
ncceaaity  I'  He  then  departad  in  the mme slow  and  con- 
cealed manner  as  he  had  come  iu.  I;ord  Southampton 
uaet!  tqiay,  tliat  be  could  not  distinguiah  anything  of  his 
faea;  but  that  by  hia  voice  and  gait,  he  l*>ok  bim  to  be 
Oliver  CromireU." 

That  Cromwell  eame  lo  see  the  body  of  the- 
king  is  stated  by  others,  though  iu  a  different  and, 
I  think,  far  more  improbable  manner.  Dr.  Bates, 
in  his  JEleiichwi  Motuum,  IGSo,  says,  p.  IQH:— 

"  OomicfW  that  ho  might  to  tbe  full  glut  Hia  tral- 
terous  ejet  with  that  Spectacle  having  opened  tbe  Coffia 
wherein  the  Body  was  carried  from  the  scaffold  into  tht 
Palace,  curiously  viewed  it,  and  TcilA  Ail  fingeri  isvtrtd 
the  htadfton  tlu  ihmilden," 

-—and  Dr.  Perinchief,  who  repeats  thiB  statement 
[£i/«  0/  Ck.  J.,  p.  322,  1693],  adds  tliat  Cromwell 
did  it  "  to  assure  himself  that  the  king  was  quite 
dead."  Clarendon  [Hilt,  1704,  iii.  p.  199]  says 
that  the  king's  body  waa  opened,  and  that  "some 
of  the  murtherera  were  present  with  great  curiosity." 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  received  the  body  from 
the  scflffold  and  went  with  it  Ut  the  back  atairs  to 
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have  ii  embftlmed,  doea  not  in  any  way  refer  t< 
this  report;  though  he  mentiona[Meniotro/X.  C, 
1702,  p.  136]  Ikit  he  and  Bifibop  Juson  met 
Cromwell  in  the  gallery,  who  told  them  that  they 
sfaoald  hare  orders  for  the  king'H  funenJ  speedily. 
Herbert  does  not  say  unything  about  the  nigbt- 
watehing  by  Lord  SoiitmLnipton,  or  any  one  else : 
but  fae  mentions  that  "the  chinti^eon  reported 
that  at  the  Body's  laying  into  the  Coffln,  there  came 
several  U)  see  the  King,  and  would  have  given  him 
any  money  for  locks  of  hi5  Hair,  which  be  refused." 
Probably  the  four  lords  who  attended  the  funeral 
were  amongst  these. 

Eight  days  after  the  execution,  when  the  coffin 
had  been  sent  down  to  Windsor,  as  the  four  lords 
irho  were  to  be  present  had  not  been  allowed  to 
tide  behind  the  hearse,  a  doubt  woa  expreissed 
whether  the  coffin  really  contained  the  body  of  the 
kmg,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
the  coffin  was  opened  by  a  plumber,  and  those 
present  saw  the  face  of  the  dead  king  [^Edtard  u. 
MB,  and  Berbert,  150].  Edward  SoLi-r. 

"Piers  the  Plowmas"  (4*  S.  li.  500.)— The  ex- 
planation suggested  by  Mr.  Purton  in  nothing 
flew.  Mr.  Wright's  Qlmmry  lo  Pitrt  the  Plmvman 
ays;— "  Sheep,  A.S.  1,  a  sheep,  or  a  shepherd." 
However  humorooB  it  may  be,  I  still  doubt  the 
nrrectneas  of  it,  as  I  have  always  doubted  it ;  and 
I  still  think  the  expbmation  ihepherd,  suggested 
more  definitely  by  Dr.  Morris  in  1867,  is  the  right 
We.  1  am  unable  'at  this  moment  to  ^ve  more 
Kferenceit  for  sheq>  in  this  sense,  but  I  certainly 
understood  from  Dr.  Morris  that  there  ore  nevcral 
instances  of  it  in  English  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
tfenth  centuries.  'Fhe  poet  distinctiy  sayit  in  so 
many  words  that  he  dressed  himself  like  an  vnholy 
tfmii'f,  which  is  a  very  difl'erent  thing  from  an 
'uipHTcntly)  Ao/jr  tnimlc  Besides,  we  must  observe 
'hat  is  said  in  other  passages  of  the  poem.  Thus, 
it  the  beginning  of  Paaaus  viii,  he  says: — 

"  Tlins  jrob«d  in  nitKl,  I  romed  abonte.'' 
Kow  a  homely  russet  dress  was  just  what  a  her- 
aii  would  wear,  and  rather  different  from  the  finer 
clothing  of  a  monk,  with  his  sleeves  trimmed  with 
the  finest  fur,  and  his  hood  fastened  with  a  pin  of 

'  |dd,  as  Chaucer  describes  him.  The  curious 
nader  will  find  a  good  deal  about  heniiits,  with 
Kveral  illustrations  from  Pieri  the  PlouniMn,  in 
Cwiif»  jetties  and  Charatters  oftkt  Middle  Agu, 

1  Ri  93-119;  a  work  wherein  thedifferences  between 
I  monk  and  a  hermit  are  shown  distinctly  enough. 
Htnrever,  the  explanation  thtep  may  he  accepted 

[mmi  alternative  one,  though  the  certainty  of  it  is 
>  lli^tt«T  than  may  at  first  sight  be  apparent, 
tt  neo  Mr.  Pdhto^  goes  on  to  suggest  tLit  the 
oibets  who  wrot«  m^epherd  must  all  have  been 

.  -ig  together,  he  at  onoe  shows  how  very  little 
hi*  a^nainted  with  the  MSS.,  and  with  the  poem 

1    "iith  he  is  annotnting.     I  hnve  ?hown  thnt  the 


MSS.  may  be  ranked  in  three  classes,  representing 
the  poem  in  three  different  forms,  at  three  different 
dotes,  vLi..  A.D.  1362,  1377,  and  1392.  These  teita 
I  have  called  the  A-text,  B-teri,  and  C-tert.  Now 
the  reading  shepherd  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  a  C-text  MS.,  though  it  is  a.s  well  to  add  that 
the  word  throudu  is  also,  in  the  same  set,  altered 
to  shrobbti.  The  variations  between  the  B-text 
and  C-t«xt  are  of  the  highest  interest,  but  the  ex- 
traoidinary  skill  with  which  the  poet  look  a  port  of 
his  poem  all  to  pieces  and  reconstmcted  it,  will  not 
be  apparent  till  iny  edition  of  the  C-text  is  issued, 
which  will,  I  hope,  bo  some  time  this  year.  I  do 
not  wish  bo  appear  ungnicious  for  the  suggestion 
which  your  correspondent  has  made,  for  all  sugges- 
tions are  of  considerable  value  and  use  to  me  (  I 
only  wish  he  could  have  expressed  himself  a  little 
less  dogmatically ;  for  even  now  the  difficulty  is 
not  so  entirely  removed  as  he  supposes  it  to  be. 
Walter  W.  Skkat. 

'■  I  MAD  THE  Carles  Lairds,"  &c.  :  Madam 
AND  Mistress  (4"'  S.  xi.  156,  201,  351,  413.)— 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  legal  status 
of  clergymen's  wivea  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  bat  her 
words  do  not  necessarily  or  in  themselves  bear  out 
the  popular  view  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Strest,  and 
both  of  Mr.  Street's  definitions  are  incorrect. 
Mistress  was  applied  to  unmarried  women  of  gentle 
birth  or  otherwise,  but  was  also  the  ordinary  title 
of  citisens'  wives,  and  the  like.  Pages  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
might  be  filled  with  proofK,  but  FalstatTs  would-be 
treasures,  MistreBs  Page  and  Mistress  Ford,  will 
suffice.  Madam,  again,  "  the  title  or  style  of  a 
lady  "  (Cotgrave  and  Minshew),  so  far  from  being 
the  title  of  a  married  woman,  could  not  be  applied 
to  any  under  the  rank  of  "  IJidy,"  and  was  applied 
to  them  whether  married  or  unmarried.  The  e.xBct 
rule  I  am  a  little  uncertain  about,  but  it  was  given, 
I  think,  to  all  who  by  right  or  courtesy  were  called 
My,  or  The  Lady.  Donne  addresses  CountesseB  as 
"  Madiun."  In  Erery  Man  Out  of  hit  Humonr 
an  unmarried  bidy  at  court,  the  Lady  Savioltna,  is 
called  Madam  ;  and  in  Cynthia's  lUveU  (written 
to  be  played  before  the  Queen),  the  Mother  of  the 
Muds,  and  the  Maids  themselves,  are  called,  and 
call  one  another  Madam,  but  whether  by  right  of 
birth,  or  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  ladies-attendant, 
I  do  not  know  {Cyn.  R.,  Act  ii.,&c.).  In  Brome'a 
NoTthem  Lfuse,  "Mistress  Fitchow,  the  City 
Widdow,"  makes  her  marriage  to  Paul  Squelch 
conditional  on  his  purchase  of  a  knightship.  He 
does  so,  and  she  rehearses  the  time  when  she  will 
be  My  Lady,  her  WotBhip,  and  Madam.  She  gives 
an  order  to  her  servant  Howdee  :— 
"Mow.    I  will  forBDoth,  MiatrifS. 

Filch.  I  bade  yoa  lesm  to  call  me  Madam. 

SoK.    I  sball  foreooth,  MH-dam. 

Fitch.  'Yon  iliaU  forBOOth,  Madam.'- 'Tia  bn(  a  daj 
to 't,  and  I  hope  one  mny  be  a  Ladle  a  day  befard  ber 
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And  when  after  this  echoolisg  he  calls  her 
indiSerentl;  Lndyship  or  Madam,  sbe  throws  in, 
"  Now  thou  sayst  well,"  "  Wei!  said  again,"  &c. 
In  BastiaardKoe,  bj'  Marston,  Chapman  and  Jon- 
son,  Gertrude  and  her  mother,  Mtatress  Touoh- 
atone,  the  goldsmith's  wife,  are  even  more  puffed 
up  at  the  former's  engf^emeut  and  marriage  to 
Sir  Petrooel  Flash,  another  "  four  hundred  pound 
knight": — "  0,  sister  Mildred,  though  myfatlietbe 
a  low-capt  tradesman,  yet  I  muit  be  a  ladie  ;  and 
I  praise  God  my  mother  must  call  me  Madam." 
AJkd  of  her  father : — "  He  must  coll  me  daughter 
no  more  now  [a  statement  that  he  aleo  mokes],  b\it 
Madam, — and  pleaae  yoH,Madam, — and  [an]  please 
yooi  worship.  Madam,  indeed."  And  so  after 
marriage  she  U  called  by  her  mother  "  Madam," 
and  "  child  Madam,"  imd  is  be-lodied  and  be- 
madamed  by  all,  but  she  calls  her  mother,  mother 
and  dame  ;  and  when  Mildred  has  married  the 
'prentice  she  marks  the  difference  by,  God  give 
you  joy.  Mistress:  what  lack  you!  Among  un- 
married bdiee,  also,  Madsm  Silvio,  the  duke's 
niece,  should  be  noted — eight  times  colled  madam, 
and  fonr  times  lody  and  lodysliip  In  one  scene 
{Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  Act  i.  scene  1).  I  incline 
to  believe  that  Elizabeth's  quick  and  shrewd  wit, 
knowing  all  were  waiting  to  hear  how  she  would 
reconcile  her  opinions  with  courtesy  to  her  hosts, 
showed  itself  in  leaving  out  names,  and  choosing 
words  thot  conveyed— whot  you  will. 

E.    NlCHOLBOK, 

AscANCE  (4""  S.  xi.  251,  .146,  471.)— The  c( 
tioveisy  about  "  ascance  "  is  at  this  moment  ii 
most  absurd  fix.  Mr.  Furnivall,  finding  that 
itfotemr  gives  up  both  the  etymology  «nd  meoning 
of  the  word,  turns  to  Wedgirood  (second  edition), 
and  seeing  there  "  0.  Fr.  a  ecanrhe,  de  tiavera,  en 
lorgnant.  Palsg.  831,"  tells  us  thot  Mb.  Wbdowooe 
"rightly"  derives  the  word  as  aforesaid,  a  judg- 
ment which  is  confirmed  subsequently  by  Mr, 
AnniB.  In  this  curious  little  game  of  follow-my- 
leadei  we  ore  compelled  to  chaige  Mr.  Wbdowood 
with  mwleading.  There  is  no  such  "  0.  Fr."  as 
a  leanche,  nor  does  Palsgrave  say  that  there  is. 
This  so-called  "  0.  Fr."  word  he  gives  as  Engli^ 
in  the  same  column  as  "aiyde,"  "o  meira,"  &c. 
and  his  a  >canckt,  therefore,  is  simply  asrance,  and 
we  are  exactly  where  we  were  before  Mb.  Wkdo- 
wooc  set  us  on  our  dance.  It  is  rather  amusing 
to  call  this  etymot(^. 

My  theory  is  this  -.—AieaTU  is  for  Old  Fr.  escant 
(as  <Kiiay  for  cssai),  meaning,  literally,  out  of  (/«- 
comer,  ont  of  the  sqiMre;  therefore,  on  one  side, 
cuide,  mkew,  awry.  The  word,  if  I  am  right,  16 
connected  with  O,  Fr.  etchantrl,  which  is  from 
caitlel,  a  diminutive  of  eant,  a  corner.  We  have 
in  English  a  cantk,  or  comer  of  a  thing.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  eecant  is  not  to  be  fonnd. 
though  eschanul  is.    Mr.  Forsivall  has,  1  have 


doubt,   caught  the   primUive  meaning  ;   nor 

have  I  the  slightest   doubt  that  the  word  has 

connexion  whatever  with  the  Swedish  qwin- 

e,  unless  this  =  canteit-Ue,  comerwise,  which, 

perhaps,  it  does.  Ab  to  derivation,  however,  I  do  not 

understand  the  &shion  of  finding  Swedish,  Polish, 

Kamsehatcan  origins  for  English  words,  unless  it 

!  shown  when,  how,  and  where  English,  Swedish, 

;.,  actually  met  each  other.     Every  foreign  word 

rrted  into  our  language  has  a  definite  history, 
came  in  a  lawful  way.  Show  me  when  and 
liow  a  Swedish  won!  jumped  into  English,  and  I 
'-"lie\e  in  the  phenomenon,  not  otherwise. 

4,  Kildire  Gardens. 

Mr.  FcRNrv ail's  objection  to  the  identification 
mmnce  or  cucantet  with  the  Swedish  quanmoii,  is 
thlit  the  latter  is  not  used  with  a  preposition,  and 
that  it  wants  the  initial  e.  The  first  of  these  ohjoc- 
is  o  mistake,  as  the  Sw.  term  is  used  with  the 
prepositionjw£,  on;  jia5Kansm«[on  scancisl.  Rietz. 
The  addition  of  the  initial  s  might  he  patalleledlnr 
such  cases  as  iqnash  and  smash,  compared  with 
quasJi.  and  masli;  squat  and  II  quattc ;  squeak  and 
G.  qyiitlien ;  sipteamisk,  in  Devon  vjeamish,  &c.  It 
wos  probably  from  the  Dutch  that  the  expression 
was  imported  into  English,  in  the  some  way  that 
the  O.E.  expletive  hedtne  was  adopted  fnnn  the 
Dutch  hij  <Hctt,  with  that.  H.  Wbdqwood. 

AsDREW  Marvbi.l  (4"'  S.  XL  344,  374,  394, 
409,  511.)— The  Rev.  A.  B.  Grooart,  as  having 
edited  the  Foemt  of  Aiidrew  Marvell  (being  vol.  i. 
of  his  complete  works  in  prose  and  verse,  4  vols., 
in  Fuller  Worthies'  Library),  may  be  permitted  to 
notice  Mb.  Sollt's  list  of  "  vanoue  readings  "  in 
Livt  I)iitructions  to  a  Painter,  from  the  1689 
edition  of  the  State  or  Political  Poems.  That 
1689  edition  (as  all  were)  Mr.  Qrostut  had  befi»« 
him,  and  m  a  result  he  adopted  a  few  of  its  read- 
ings while  rejecting  othera, — these  others  being 
inferior  and  in  some  cases  meaningless.  The 
whole  list  given  by  Mr,  Sollv  may  be  thus 
briefly  noticed  (Latt  Initractions  to  a  Pifinfer}: — 
1.  36,  "and  treat"  for  "and  cheat"  takes  aw^ 
the  point  of  the  satire ;  1.  77,  "  bated "  it  Mr. 
Grosart's  reading ;  1.  109,  "  trick- track "  is  just 
"tick-tack"  (see  note  in  loco,  p.  393);  1.  168, 
"But  knew"  it  again  Mr,  Grosart's  reading; 
I.  2()0,  "  Sotts  "  is  out  of  the  question— the  satinit 
intended  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  hit  the  "Scotfi"; 
1.  214,  "Left"  for  "Led"  makes  nonsense;  I  2*1, 
"were"  for  "was"  is  ungrammatical ;  L  33B, 
"loose"  for  "close"  is  imintelligible ;  1. 2S4,  "and, 
to  new  edge  their  angry  .  .  .  .  m  once  more  Hr. 
Grosart's  reading  (and  see  relative  note) ;  so,  too, 
1.  278, "  trickled";  1.  276,  "chafing"  for  "cbaeing"  ■ 
reverses  the  meaning ;  I.  2B0  la  Mr.  Qrowit^a 
text;  1.  287,  "think  "for  "thing"  is  nonsense  ;  n 
I.  41 P,  "well  foreseen"  for  "men  foreseen"  is  at 
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least  inferior ;  1. 468,  King  or  Queen  is  Mr.  Grosart's 
reading  ;  L  500,  "  that 'sat  interest"  for  "  cheats  at 
interest "  is  nonsense  ;  1.  622,  '*  distraught "  is  Mr. 
Groaart's  reading  ;  1.  669,  "  Furr ''  for  "fir"  is  im- 
probable ;  1.  827,  "  palate  "  is  Mr.  Grosart's  text 
(and  see  relative  note) ;  L  895,  "  adieu "  is  also 
Mr.  Grosart's  text.  Mr.  Grosart  is  disposed,  on 
re-consideration,  to  accept,  in  1.  153,  "  young "  for 
"yottr  wives,"  albeit  "your"  gives  as  quite  good 
sezise  and  perhaps  more  satire  ;  L  181,  "  coife  "  for 
"wife,"  though  it  is  just  possible  the  satirist 
pointed  to  some  domestic  broU,  while  the  "  coife  " 
is  scarcely  a  symbol  of  the  "  awe  "  of  justice  ;  L  223, 
"  feather-men  "  for  "  feather-man  " — ^but  the  entire 
passage  is  confused  and  corrupt  (see  relative  note) ; 
and  L  699,  "  sad  change  "  for  "  sad  chance,"  not- 
withstanding that  chance  is  a  likely  author's 
▼ariant.  Mr.  Solly  wiU  find  that  in  his  correction 
of  L  271— 

"Believes  himself  an  army ;  their 's  one  man/' 

Mr.  Grosart  anticipated  him  by  reading  "  their 's  " 
for  "  there 's."  Every  lover  of  MarveU  must  feel 
grateful  to  Mr.  Solly,  and  other  correspondents 
of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  for  their  Marvell  notes.  His  poetry 
and  prose  will  richly  reward  prolonged  study.  Mr. 
Gro^urfs reproduction  of  Theitehearsal  Transprof^d 
(both  parts)  is  nearly  completed  at  press,  and  may 
be  counted  on  speedily  ;  and  next,  the  MarveU 
Letters,  with  very  considerable  additions  and  cor- 
rections from  the  originals. 
St.  Qeoige's,  Blackburn^  Lancashire. 

Stmel  Piws  {A^  S.  xi.  440.)— When  I  resided 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  about  forty  years  ago, 
I  first  used  a  steel  pen.  I  had  seen  one  a  few 
TesTB  before.  Mine  was  a  barrel  pen,  with  a  bone 
handle,  and  there  was  a  brass  sheath,  which  pre- 
served the  pen  when  not  in  use.  I  forget  the 
price,  probably  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  but  to  me  it 
mm  a  valuable  prize.  It  saved  me  the  trouble  of 
mending,  and  was  always  ready  for  use.  After  six 
flr  ei^ht  months'  wear  it  began  to  grow  rusty,  and 
I  seriously  thought  of  getting  it  mended.  Shortly 
iilnr  this  we  had  Perryan  pens.  These  were  nibs, 
oil  a  card.  The  improvement  by  Perry  was  a  small 
tqoilatefal  triangle  half  way  down  the  slit,  which 
am  gnat  elasticity  to  the  steel.  Then  came  rha- 
diflgimphic  pens  (easy  writers) ;  they  had  three  slits, 
flw  St  each  hip  besides  the  regular  slit.  We  then 
Jbd  them  of  all  kinds  of  fanciful  shapes,  some 
titichcd  to  the  handle  as  a  bayonet  is  to  a  musket, 
ihI  lome  broad  in  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of 
lulling  a  large  quantity  of  ink. 
Aft  mrst  Perryan  pens  were  aU  the  fashion,  and  I 
"  them  constantly ;  but  Mr.  Perry  put  adver- 
its  into  the  newspapers,  saying  that  the 
mnst  twe  Perryan  paper  and  Perryan  ink. 
JbIIow  this  up  he  pointed  his  pens  so  that 
ink  woukl  not  run  in  them.  I  went  to 
at  that  time  at  Gardiner's,  in  Westmore- 


land Street,  and  I  asked  for  pens,  saying,  "  Do  not 
give  me  Perrysm  pens,  for  I  cannot  write  with 
them."  The  stationer  said,  "  Perry  has  lost  a  for- 
tune by  his  own  avarice  ;  every  one  used  his  pens, 
and  we  could  not  get  them  fast  enough,  but  now 
the  world  will  not  be  satisfied  to  discard  the  old- 
fiishioned  ink,  and,  like  yourself,  every  one  says, 
I  will  not  have  Perryan  pens."  Thus  he  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  Steel  pens  are  a 
wonderful  improvement.  Some  of  the  old-fashioned 
writers  of  "copper-plate  pieces"  probably  prefer 
a  fine  qui^,  but  for  ordinary  writers  the  steel  pen 
is  a  much  better  instrument.  I  have  long  ex- 
perience in  country  schools,  and  I  find  handwriting 
greatly  improved.  I  believe  this  is  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  steel  pens. 

I  once  read  in  Household  Words,  or  some  other 
popular  periodical,  that  all  the  geese  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  wpuld  not  now  be  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  pens  for  London  alone.         H. 

Dublin  LiDrary. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Porter  (4*^  S.  xi.  484.) — This 
lady  could  hardly  be  the  one  who  married  Dr. 
Johnson  in  1735,  as  she  had  then  a  son  and 
daughter  living,  both  grown  up,  and  the  latter 
neariy  as  old  as  Johnson  was  himself.  This 
daughter.  Miss,  or  Mrs.  Porter,  as  she  would  then 
be  styled,  might  perhaps  be  the  lady  referred  to. 
Johnson's  wife  must  have  married  her  first  husband, 
Henry  Porter,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  date 
of  confirmation,  21st  July,  1731. 

Edward  Solly. 

Observance  of  Sunday  (4*^  S.  xi.  423.)— -Oneof 
the  earliest  statutes  on  this  subject  is  27  Henry  VI., 
c.  5  (a.d.  1449),  by  which  fairs  and  markets  were 
prohibited  on  feast  days  and  Sundays  (the  four 
Sundays  in  harvest  excepted  !).  29  Uar.  11. ,  c.  7 
(1678),  is  an  important  statute  on  this  subject.  See 
also  6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  37  (1836),  as  to  baking 
bread,  &c.,  and  the  article  "  Lord's  Day  "  in  Bum's 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  By  34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  87  (1871), 
the  law  was  amended  with  respect  to  prosecutions 
for  ofifences  against  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  above 
mentioned.  By  the  Statute  1  Car.  I.,  c.  1  (1625), 
persons  were  prohibited  from  assembling  out  of 
their  own  parishes  for  any  sport  whatsoever  on 
Sunday,  or  in  their  parishes  for  bull  or  bear  baiting, 
interludes,  plays,  or  other  unlawful  exercises  or 
pastimes.  Wm.  A.  Clarke. 

If  A.  W.  T.  will  consult  Sabbath  Laws  and 
Sabbath  Duties,  by  Robert  Cox,  Maclachlan  & 
Stewart,  Edinburgh,  and  Simpkin  &  Marshall, 
London,  1  vol.  8vo.,  1863,  that  gentleman  will  find 
all  the  parliamentary  information  he  can  desire. 
Mr.  Cox's  Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question,  in 
two  volumes,  thoroughly  exhausts  the  literary  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Sherrards. 

Le»  dates  des  Actes  relatifs  au  repos  duDimanche 
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iu>Qt— L'an  1  eharles  I.,  c.  i. ;  3  Charlea  I.,  c  i. ; 
16   Charies   I.,  c   iv. ;    29   Charles   II.,   c.   vii.; 

I  Guilkume  et  Marie,  I.  c.  xriii. ;  10  &  11 
Guillaume  III.,  c  xxiv. ;  2  George  III.,  c.  xv. ; 
21  George  III.,  c.  xlix. ;  34  Georee  III.,  c  Ixi. ; 
9  George  IV.,  c.  iiiv. ;  3  &  4  Guillaume  IV., 
c    xxjti.;    5    &    6    GuUlaume    IV.,    c.    Iiiri. ; 

II  &   12   Victoria,   c.  ilix.;    18   &  19  Victoria, 

Les  titrea  setrouTeroot  dans  lea  livres  dea.Actes 
de  Parlement.  Voyez.  Riuthby's  Index  to  the 
Statutes,  1814,  sous  le  titre  "  Sunday."  P. 

"At  Bat  "(4""  S.  xi.  607.)— Mr.  Hbnsleiqk 
Wedgwood  correcta  me  thus: — 

"  I  am  diatrassed  at  the  heresy  into  which  you 
have  fallen  in  the  last  "  N.  &  Q."  with  reapect  to 
'at  bay.'  The  resemblance  to  avx  ahoii  is  merely 
accidental.  The  acceot  on  Hxtk  is  on  the  first 
syllabic,  and  aux  abois  never  could  have  produced 
at  bay.  To  stand  at  bay,  to  keep  at  bay,  are  the 
It.  atare  a  bada,  tenere  a  bada,  from  badare,  to  be 
intent  upon,  the  d  of  which  is  lost  in  Fr.  bayer, 
bier.  Moreover,  the  meaning  is  different.  Aux 
a^u.ia  at  the  last  extremities ;  at  bay  ia  when  the 
weaker  party  feces  his  purauera  and  keeps  them  off." 
F.  J.  F. 

Richard  West,  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
(4'*  S.  xi.  462.)— The  statement  that  Chanjillor 
Weat  was  related  to  the  poet  and  divine,  Gilbert 
West,  appeaiB  to  rest  upon  very  slender  evidence. 
Mr.  O'FIanagan  doea  not  seem  aware  that  the 
Chancellor  left  a  son,  also  named  Richard,  who 
was  a  poet,  and  who,  had  he  lived,  would  certainly 
have  taken  a  high  rank  amongst  our  men  of 
genius ;  he  is  now  only  remembered  as  the  early 
feiend  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Thomas  Gray.  They 
were  schoolfellows  together  at  Eton,  and  intimate 
friends  subaequently;  and  one  of  Gray's  beat  odea 
ia  that  addrised  to  West  under  the  playful  and 
familiar  name  of  "  Favonium  Zephyrinum."  In  a 
letter  from  Gray  to  West,  dated  16th  Jidy,  1740, 
the  former  apwks  of  Gilbert  West  as  "  a  name- 
sake of  yours,"  an  expression  he  would  hardly  have 
used  had  they  been  relations. 

Archbishop  Boulter  mentions  the  Chancellor  as 
an  old  friend ;  it  is  probable  th^  they  were  at 
college  together,  for  in  the  list  of  graduates  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oion,  for  1693,  there  are  the 
names,  as  M.A.,  of— 

West,  Richard,  Feb.  14th. 

Boulter.  Hugh,  May  12th. 

Mr.  O'FIanagan  only  apeaks  of  West  aa  a  writer 
of  pamphlets,  and  takes  no  notice  of  his  parlia- 
mentary and  legal  career.  He  was  returned  Ii^mber 
for  Bodmin  in  1722,  and  a  note  in  the  Historical 
BtgUter  for  that  year  ahowa  that  he  waa  al 
member  of  the  preceding  Parliament. 

In  March,  1725,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  Sir 
William  Thompson,  the  Recorder  of  London,  Chan- 


cellor for  Ireland,  and  make  West  Recorder  of 
London,  He  was  then  a  K.C.  The  king  deaired 
to  appoint  the  Irish  Chief  Baron  Hales  Chancellor, 
but  instead  of  this,  he  waa  made  Baton  of  the 
English  Exchequer,  and  West  waa  appointed  Chan- 
cellor. [Archbishop  Nicholson's  Letters,  Lond.,  8to., 
1809,  vol.  ii.)  West  took  a  Tery  active  part  in 
the  proceedinga  against  Lord  Chancellor  Macclea- 
fleld,  was  one  of  the  managers  at  his  trial,  and  on 
tte  conclusion  of  the  evidence  against  the  earl, 
Mr.  West  summed  up  in  a  masterly  speech.  {Trial 
at  Large,  10th  May,  1725.)  Lord  Macclesfield 
waa  found  guilty  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  West 
waa  appointed  Chancellor  Toe  Iceland  on  the  lat 
of  June.  Mr.  W'est  married  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  Bishop  Burnet,  in  April,  1'714,  and 
had  with  her  a  jjortion  of  l,500i.,  as  appears  by  the 
codicil  to  the  bishop's  will  (Macka;  s  Mrnnoirt, 
8to.,  1732.) 

The  com«pondence  of  the  poet  Gray  with  Richard 
West,  the  cWicellor's  son,  is  highly  interesting ; 
the  latter,  writing  on  the  5th  of  June,  1740,  to 
Gray,  saja  {Maaon'a  Memoir  of  Gray,  Lond.,  4to., 
1814);— 

"  Tbejr  tetl  me  my  Father  wu  s  Uwjer,  wad,  *i  jou 
know,  eminent  in  the  ProfeBUDn.uidiuchacifCunutuica 
must  be  nn  ndiantage  to  me;  m;  Uncle,  too,  mikee  some 
figure  in  Westminater  Hall."  (Sir  Thomas  Bmnet,  Jii»tice 
of  the  Common  Flees,  1741-63.) 

He  had  no  inclination  for  the  h 
to  his  friend  Gray,  he  was  sick  of  it 
in  chambers  in  the  Temple  did  no 
of  snuff.     He  died  in  1742,  and  w 
field,  Heri«,  hia  tomb  bearing  thia  inacriptioi 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Kicberd  Weat,  Esq.,  only  loa 
of  the  Right  Honounble  Richard  Weat,  Esq.,  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Intend,  who  died  the  let  of  June,  1742,  in 
the  SSlb  year  of  bis  age." 

Edward  Solly. 


w ;  aa  he  writes 

;  and  his  living 

t  signify  a  pinch 

IS  buried  at  Hat- 


"  Altamira  "  (4"'  S. ) 


a.)— The  BtmrapAta 


Tnig.,  by  Beni.  Victor,  publi^ed  1776,  but  written 
fifty  years  earlier. 

Altemira.  Tr^.,  in  rhyme,  by  Roger  Boyle^ 
Earl  of  Orrery.  He  left  it  unfinished,  and  it  waa 
completed  by  his  grandsoa  It  was  acted  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fieli£  in  1702,  and  published  in 
1739.  JoHK  Addis. 

Council  of  Nioea  (4""  8.  xi.  C24.>— The 
statement  by  Baron  Holmfeld  as  to  the  number 
at  the  Council  of  Kicfea  ia  taken  h^m  the  Ambic 
accounts,  which  apeak  of  (not  2,178,  but)  2,34a 
This,  if  we  include  all  the  Fresbytera  and  atten- 
dant^, may  be  true.  But  the  number  of  Bishops, 
who  alone  took  part  in  the  discuaaions,  was  318. 
See  Lecturet  on  the  Eatlem  Church,  p.  94. 

A.P.S. 

"  Arya-Vartt^  ;  OR,  THE  Abode  op  Noblb 
Mbs  or  oooD   Pamilt  "   (4*  S.  xi.  289.)— The 
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usual  and  only  meaning,  applicable  as  the  generic 
term  for  a  race  of  people,  given  in  Wilson's  Sanskrit 
Dictionary,  1819,  for  the  word  Ari,  from  which  the 
compounds  Arya-Vartta  and  Arya-Bhumij  or, 
Land  of  the  Aiyas,  are  formed,  is  enemy,  synony- 
mous with  heretic  ;  and  it  is  only  by  considering 
Manu  to  have  been  an  Aryan,  that  his  exceptional 
use  of  the  word  Ari  as  honourable,  can  be  accepted 
as  fully  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

The  Semitic,  or  Eastern  stock  of  languages  to 
which -the  Arabic  and  Persian  belong,  are  written, 
with  the  exception  of  the  numemls  in  both,  from 
right  to  left  ;  and  the  Japhetic,  or  Western  stock, 
including  the  Sanskrit  and  its  various  cognate 
dialects  known  as  the  Aryan,  ince  versd,  from  left 
to  right,  the  same  as  European  languages  generally; 
and  their  existence  in  India  cannot  possibly  be  ac- 
counted for  otherwise  than  as  evidence  of  conquests 
effected  by  Aryan  heretics  after  being  expelled 
from  Rome  in  the  fourth  century. 

Is  the  Hebrew  language  with  exception  of  the 
nmnends,  written  from  right  to  left,  like  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  ;  and  can  the  period  be  ascertained 
when  the  very  remarkable  system  of  writing  the 
nunerals,  and  ordinary  letters,  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  page,  the  former  from  the  left,  and  the  latter 
from  the  right,  was  first  adopted  by  the  Semitic 
nations  ;  was  it  before,  or,  after  the  Aryan  con- 
quests 1  R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 
Star  Cross,  near  Exeter. 

Paley  and  the  Watch  (4*^  S.  xi.  354,  452.) — 
On  looking  over  my  commonplace-book  I  find  the 
following  extract  from  FcJnelon  : — "  Si  on  trouvoit 
one  montre  dans  les  sables  d'Afrique,  on  n'oseroit 
dire  s^rieusement  que  le  hazard  Ta  form^e  dans 
ces  lieux  deserts."  —  De  V Existence  de  jyieu, 
V*  Partie.  Fenelon  (born  1651)  and  Nieuwentji; 
(bom  1654)  were  contemporary  writers,  and*  which 
of  the  two  took  the  idea  from  the  other  I  am  not 
able  to  say ;  but  Paley  himself,  in  all  probabQity, 
look  it  from  Fenelon,  whose  writings  must  have 
been  more  familiar  to  him  than  those  of  an  obscure 
Dutch  physician. 

Nieuwentyt  is  not  mentioned  by  Hallam,  and 
lis  works  appear  to  have  been  written  exclusively 
in  Latin.  One  of  them,  however.  The  Religious 
Fkiiosopher,  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Cliamberlayne.  C.  C.  £. 

"Collide''  (4"»  S.  ix.  403.)— This  word,  though 
Hnr  unfrequently  used  except  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  not  without  authority  in  English 
Iterataie. 

Barton  (1621)  uses  it  in  his  Anaiomy  of  Melan- 
4kokf,  Partn.  I.  sec.  i.  mem.  2,  subsec.  6  — "  The 
«itwiffd  being  strackN)r  collided  by  a  solid  body, 
i«iai  strikes  the  next  ayre/' 

ffir  T.  Browne  (1646),  in  his  Vulgar  Errours, 
52,  hM — "The  inflammable  effluencies  dis- 
ftom  the  bodies  cottided" 


Dryden  (1717),  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses^  b.  xv. — 

"  The  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  tossed  in  air  coUidt'* 

R.  James  (1746),  MoffeVs  Health^ s  Improvement, 
Introduction,  p.  9 — "The  blood  colliaes  against 
the  sides  of  the  Aorta." 

A.  Tucker  (1765),  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  345 
— "  Particles  detached  from  the  colliding  bodies." 

And,  in  the  present  century, — 

G.  Grote  (1846),  History  of  Greece,  ch.  xiii., 
vol.  i.  p.  342 — "The  Symphgades,  or  colliding 
rocks." 

Carlyle  (1857),  French  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  5JB 
— "  Clashing  and  colliding." 

Sir  F.  Palgrave  (1864),  Normandy  and  England, 
vol.  iv.  p.  326 — "  Would  he  not  collide  against  the 
Bishop." 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
p.  386  — "  The  action  of  colliding  passions." 

Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

St.  Donstan's,  Regent's  Park. 

Sombrville  Peerage  (4*^  S.  xi.  157,  201,  257, 
325,  427,  493.) — I  am  not  so  arrogant  as  to  claim 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  genealogical  brother- 
hood of  which  I  am  one  of  the  most  insignificant 
members,  but  on  the  principle  that  a  cat,  no  less 
than  a  lion,  may  feel  an  afiront  offered  to  the  genus 
felis,  1  beg  to  be  allowed  a  protest  against  W.  M.'s 
assertion  that  "  different  views  may  be  taken  as  to 
who  is  the  representative  of  a  family,"  and  that 
"  in  a  noble  family,  such  as  SomerviUe,  he  should 
consider  the  holder  of  the  dignity  the  representa- 
tive; in  which  case  the  observation  of  Anglo- 
ScoTUS  that  a  particular  person  'has  surely  a 
better  claim'  to  the  representation  than  others, 
disposes  of  the  whole  question  of  the  peerage." 

Can  there  be  more  than  two  real  representatives 
of  any  family— the  heir  male  and  the  heir  general? 
And  does  not  W.  M.'s  method  of  settung  the 
matter  "  dispose  of  the  whole  question  "  of  right  ? 
If  the  holder  of  the  dignity  has  obtained  it  by 
fraud  or  ignorance,  in  what  possible  sense  can  he 
be  a  true  representative  ]  Hermentrude. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  W.  M.'s 
curious  remark,  "  In  a  noble  family  ....  I  would 
consider  the  holder  of  the  dignity  the  representa- 
tive." How,  then,  about  Sir  E.  Seymour,  who 
proudly  regarded  the  Duke  of  Somerset  as  a  branch 
of  his  family  ?— (although,  perhaps,  not  precisely  an 
argument  to  suit  W.  M.)  What  of  Melville,  Zetland, 
and  Dundas  of  Dundas  1  W.  M.  perhaps  meant 
to  say,  "  The  actual  holder  of  an  ancient  dignity 
I  would  consider  the  representative  of  the  original 
nobleman  to  whom  it  was  granted."  S. 

Founders'  Kin  (4*»»  S.  vii.  389;  xi.  504.)— In 
part  answer  to  Mr.  Fynmore's  inquiry,  I  may 
state  that  I  have  examined  and  made  abstracts  of 
all  the  Founders'  Kin  papers  now  remaining  in  our 
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muniment  room.  Although  their  number  is  small, 
they  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  families.  There  are 
the  papers  of  claimants  of  at  least  fifty  difierent  sur- 
names. Most  of  the  pedigrees  are,  to  all  appearance, 
authentic  ;  some,  however,  contain  errors  ;  and  one 
is  probably  false,  though  admitted  to  be  correct  in 
1686.  The  longest  and  fullest  pedigree  is  that  of 
Whitwicl^,  of  Whitwick,  co.  Sta^ord,  which  begins 
with  Osbert  de  Whitwick,  anno  31st  Edw.  I. ;  of 
this  there  are  two  copies,  which  vary  more  or  less 
awkwardly  in  the  earlier  generations.  The  abstracts 
would  fill  about  fifty  printed  pages,  large  8vo. 

H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford* 

Prince  Charles  Edward  :  "  Secretary  Mur- 
ray "  {4^^  S.  xi.  414,  491,  631.)— Anolo-Scotus 
will  find  a  ftiU  account  of  "John  Murray,  of 
Broughton,"  in  the  following  work,  Ascanius ;  or, 
the  Young  Adventurer.  A  True  History.  Trans- 
lated from  a  Manuscript  privately  handed  about 
at  the  Court  of  Versailles.  London.  Printed, 
T.  Johnston,  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
1746."*  If  Anglo-Scotus  cannot  meet  with  a 
copy,  I  shall  be  most  happy,  if  he  will  write  to  me, 
to  lend  him  the  book.  John  Murray  is  nowhere 
called  "  Sir  John,"  and  there  is  no  hint  that  he 
Tfeceived  any  such  honour  at  the  hands  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Charles. 

It  is  stated  that  his  father  was  "Sir  David 
Murray,  Bart.,  whose  second  Lady  (the  Secretaiys 
mother)  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Scot,  of 
Ancrum."  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  "  his  estate, 
he  being  but  a  younger  brother,  exceeded  not  400 
pounds  a  year." 

I  have  no  idea  what  trust  is  to  be  placed  in  this 

book.    There  are  also  characters  of  Miss  McDonald, 

Mrs.  Jenny  Cameron,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Earl 

of  Kilmarnock,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

D.  F.  Ranking. 
Albert  College,  Framlingham,  Suffolk. 

Gaol  Fever  (4^  S.  xi.  443,  470,  488.)— The 

Black  Assize  of  Devon  forms  the  subject  of  the 

first   entry  in  the  Diary  of  Philip  Wyot,  Town 

Clerk  of  Barnstaple.     The  old  copy,  as  given  in 

Chanter's  Literary  History  of  Barnstaple,  runs  in 

this  wise: — 

**  1586.  By  the  infection  of  the  prtsoners  that  were 
arrayned  at  the  assises  at  Bxon  before  Easter  last,  among 
others,  died  of  the  OaoU  sickness— died  to  wit  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Assize,  Mr.  Flowerdewe,  Sir  Barnard  Drak, 
Mr.  Welrond.  Mr.  Gary  of  Clovelly.  Mr.  Gary  [Garew]  of 
Hackome,  Mr.  Fortescue,  Mr.  Bysdon,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Sir  John  Ghichester,  Kt." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Wyot's  account  differs 
from  Hoker's  in  including  the  names  of  Walrond, 
Carew,  and  Fortescue,  amongst  the  Justices  who 
died.  Both  writers  probably  include  cases  in 
which  the  fever  was  not  immediately  fatal.  Thus, 
in  the  Domestic  State  Papers,  Eliz.  1581-90,  we 
find  that  on  the  22nd  of  May,   1585,   one  H. 


Morgan  was  examined  before  Edward' Flowerdew, 
Baron  of  the  Excheouer^  and  again  on  the  17th  of 
Feb.,  1586,  Judge  Francis  Wyndham  and  Baron 
Edward  Flowerdew  address  the  Council  from 
Chancery  Lane.  I  have  lately  examined  the  altar 
tomb  of  Sir  Arthur  Bassett  in  Atherington  Church, 
North  Devon.  It  seems  to  show  that  he  died  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1586 ;  but  as  the  stone  is  sadly 
mutilated,  I  will  not  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
this.  Of  Sir  Bernard  Drake,  we  are  informed  by 
Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  that — 

"  He  had  strength  enough  to  recover  home  to  his  house 
at  Ash  [about  25  miles  from  Exeter],  but  not  enough  to 
overcome  the  disease,  for  he  died  thereof  soon  after,  and 
was  buried  in  his  church  of  Musbury,  an.  1585." 

Robert  Dymond. 

Exeter. 

Aquila  {4^  S.  xi.  237,  509.)— In  1761  there 
was  a  case  in  Chancery,  D'Aquila  v.  Lambert,  to 
which  is  appended  the  signature  of  a  D*Israeli, 
ancestor  or  collateral  relation,  no  doubt,  to  the  late 
Premier.  Mr.  D'Aquila  was  a  merchant  at  Leg- 
horn, trading  to  England,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  was 
his  agent.  The  Aquila  family  were,  no  doubt, 
refugees  fix)m  religious  persecution,  and  probably 
came  from  the  south  of  France,  and,  before  settling 
there,  were  probably  of  Italy  or  Spain.  The  name 
of  course  betrays  its  Latin  origin,  and  the  De  seems 
French.  A  family  who  have  given  many  officers , 
to  the  army  are  in  all  probability  of  this  stock, 
but  for  some  years  have  spelt  their  name  Daguilar. 
I  expect  their  advent  in  England  may  be  traced  to 
Canterbury,  where  the  first  notices  of  the  Le  Greys 
and  other  French  refugee  families  are  found. 

W.  Newsome,  Capt.  R.E. 

Gravesend. 

P.S.  If  J.  E.-F.  A.  has  taken  the  memorial 
inscription  he  speaks  of  "of  Aquila  Browne,"  a 
copy  would  much  oblige  ;  also,  1  should  like  to 
know  the  precise  locality  of  the  tomb. 

Umbrellas  ("  N.  &  Q."  poMim,) — I  send  you 
an  early  allusion  to  umbreUas,  showing  a  peculiar 
orthography  of  the  word,  and  its  application  in  a 
very  diflferent  sense  to  that  in  which  it  is  now  used. 
It  is  from  the  New  Atnlantis  (2nd  ed.  1709),  i.  33: 
— "  The  weather  violently  hot,  the  iimhrelloes  were 
let  down  from  behind  the  windows,  the  sashes 
open,"  &c.  T. 

The  Dove  as  a  Symbol  (4*'»  S.  xi.  176,  260, 
514.) — I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  of  "worship  of  the  dove  in  the 
Christian  Church."  The  dove  was  regarded  aa  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit  {S.  Matt.  iii.  16,  and 
ven.  viii  11),  who  came  in  the  eventide  of  days, 
bringing  safety  and  peace  to  the  ark  of  Christ, 
and  a  world  rescued  from  wreck,  and  to  whom 
Christians  should  be  conformed  in  innocency 
{8.  Matt.  X.  16).  A  dove  was  suspended  over  the 
altar^  as  Amphilochius  says  of  S.  Basil  that  he 
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broke  the  Holy  Bread,  and  placed  one  third  port 
in  the  peadent  goldea  dove  over  the  olUr  (Op., 

L17fi).  The  CotiDfil  of  ConBtiintinoplo  charged  a 
■etic  with  robbing  the  gold  and  silver  doves  Ihat 
hung  ahovt  the  fonts  and  altars  {Labbe,  v.  160). 
The  doTe  was  alao  the  aymbol  of  out  Blessed  Lord, 
as  ve  leum  from  Prudentiiis,  and  itn  expression  of 
Tertullian,  "  the  Dove's  house"  applied  to  a  church — 
poseiblj  in  ulluaion  to  C'o&m.  i.  20.  The  dove  for 
Kwrvation,  whether  for  communion  of  infanta  in 
the  baptiBtery,  or  of  the  sick  under  u  ciboriuin,  was 
sDEpended  by  a  chain.  One  ia  preserved  ia  the 
Church  of  S.  Nazorius,  at  Milan,  and  a,  solitaiy 
mention  of  another  in  England  is  contained  in  an 
inventory  of  Salisbury.  In  Itdy,  at  an  early  date, 
the  dove  wa»  set  upon  d  tower  for  reservation  ; 
aad  the  two  are  noticed  together  in  giita  of 
B.  Hilary,  Constantioe,  and  Pope  Innocent.  We 
abo  find,  in  early  worka  of  devotional  art,  the  dove 
Rprescnted  as  flooding  a  cross  with  streams  of 
living  wat«r.  There  ia  n  famous  exampls  in 
Literan,  symbolical  of  holy  baptism.  A  holy 
hmb  and  n  dove  are  placed  on  the  canopy  of  tlie 
btptiatery  of  Saragosan.  Bossi  (SvUcTTanaiEoiiiti) 
hu  K>mc  interesting  obsen'ations  on  the  dove, 
II.  lib.  vi. ;  and  V.  c.  ix. 

Machgnzie  E.  C.  Walcoit. 

GAiKSBtiRocoH's  "BLOBBor  "  (4"'  S.  iii.  576; 
i».  23,  41,  ao,  204,  237;  v.  17,  3S  ;  vii.  237, 
366,  391,  394 ;  viiL  419,  483  ;  is.  10 ;  si.  485, 
505.) — The  paper  juat  concluded  is  most  satis- 
fcdory,  and  a  great  contribution  to  the  pediij^ce 
of  one  of  the  finest  worka  of  art  extjLqt-  If  all 
tboae  articles  were  collected  into  one  piuopldet  and 

Eblished,  it  would  be  hailed  by  all  as  a  very  great 
Ml  to  creatioa  As  there  exist  two  Blue  Boyi, 
both  of  which  aie  attributed  to  Gainsborough, 
it  would  at  luast  sfoniii  with  the  seal  of  lawAu 
oatemity  one  of  those  works,  and  on  the  otlier 
aaad  it  would  not  place  "  the  haXon  sinister  "  on  its 
iduivi!,  for  it  has  not  been  proved  beyond  cavi!  or 
^tubt  tiiiit  Gainsborough  did  not  paint  a  duplicalc 
ttit.  It  proceeds,  at  least,  from  the  easel  of  a  muster 
vtiit.  Belibabius. 

"  Skimmisbtos  "  (4"'  S.  Ki.  l.)(i,  225,  331,  455.) 
—This  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Welsh 
Ce^  pren,  or  wooden  horse,  octasionally  heard  of 
in  the  Principality  down  to  the  present  day — a 
VNUioiiy  which  had  its  forms  of  proceeding  pre- 
Kfibed  by  the  anuient  laws  of  Wales,  done  away 
»kh  by  the  Welsh  Judicature  Act  of  Henry  VIII., 
only  repealed  about  1630,  the  effect  of  wbii^  repeal 
ifia  not  jet  appear  to  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tioiL  F. 

Ladkbkck  Claxtos  (4"'  S.  xl  278,  350,  467.) 
~I  can  sopplement  Mr.  CRuBaLCT'a  very  int«rest- 
a^  notice  of  this  person,  derived  from  his  own 
—  *     '  I   The  Lost  Slurp  FoJind  (Hi60),  by 


a  notice  of  his  end,  which  appears  in  Lodo\>ncn, 
Muggleton's  (posthumous)  Aelt  of  tU  IfitntSMs 
of  (Ai  Spiril  (IBM).  It' appears  that  OUxtodJs 
having  become  in  Febniarj,  1058,  n  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton,  had  applied  to 
Mu£gleton,  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Reeve, 
in  July,  1656,  for  "  leave  to  write  in  the  vindica- 
tion and  justification  of  this  Commission  of  the 
Spirit."  Muggleton  gave  his  consent,  and  Claxton 
accordingly  suciiessively  produced  live  small 
treatises,  of  which  The  Lost  Hherp  Found  is  the 
fifth  and  last.  Muggleton  took  lunbmge  on  read- 
ing this  production  : — 

"  Ba  Lad  praudly  exalted  LimMlf  into  John  Retst't 
Chair,  eialting  Jolfn  Eeeii  and  Uim«elf,  but  quite  ei- 

cluded  me  in  all  the  Book Whereupon  I  pat  him 

down,  for  ever  writina  aoy  more,  and  I  wrote  to  the 
BeUiien  (tie)  in  Cambriilgeibier,  and  els™licre,  Uiat 
he  WHS  put  down  for  liiB  Pride  and  Cuie!<MJ^iii:^.H.  forever 
writing  «iny  luorc  upcotbat  nocount.  Ami  tliL'  fleleivers 
didobo;  my  Voioe  everywhere.  He  contiiiucl  thus,  four 
vaan  after  Johx  Keeve  dyed,  until  tlio  .var  I<l<il.  and 
m  a  while  after  Lauraact  Claxloa  bumbled  liimEulf  to  me, 
and  m^kuQwIedged  his  Fault,  and  I  fpr^irehlm,  and  took 
him  into  niy  Fuvour,  but,  ty'd  himnol  ^)  wriic  iinymot*. 
So  ho  coiitmued  neveral  years  afterwards,  jintilying  his 
Faith  and  CuDfidenae,  in  this  Commiseion  of  the  Spirit. 
But  it  CBina  to  pma,  when  the  Fire  destroy'd  the  Citty  of 
London,  he,  to  L>et  a  Livelyhood,  did  laf^age  to  mi^ 
'  Persona  of  Quslit]'  to  borrow  Mouy,  to  build  their 
Hoiuee  again.  But  Che  Persons  that  bad  (he  Hony  did 
run  awav,  and  left  Clarion  in  the  Lurch  ;  the  debt  was 
one  hundred  pounds.  So  he  only  wss  Arreated,  and  put 
in  Ludgali  Goal,  for  this  Houy  ;  He  lav  thtro  a  whole 
year,  and  dyed  there.  But  be  gave  a  (fry  »-::l  TuiUmony 
of  bia  i'aith  in  the  true  God,  and  in  tLiJi  Commisrion  of 
the  Spirit,  and  of  that  full  oMuruice  of  otcrn^il  Htqipi- 
□esB  he  sbould  enjny,  to  eternity  after  ilia  Diatli.  Inso- 
uiucli  that  all  tlie  PriBuiieta  marvelled,  and  wera  sorry 
thoy  liad  opposed  bim  so  when  he  was  alive." 

V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V. 

"  To  Hell  a  BtHLDitia  "  (4*  S.  xi.  305,  392, 
467.)— In  my  former  reply  I  neglected  to  mention 
that  near  St.  Andrews  is  a  hill  called  the  Haly- 
kill;  and  that  there  was  discovered  a  t,toup  of 
twenty  cists,  containing  nnhumt  bonei:,  jrloag  with 
flint  flakes,  a  broken  celt,  &c.  (Proc.  'if  Soc.  of 
Ant.,  vi.  58).  Although  not  mentioned,  iliirse  cists 
would  have,  like  threat  Haily,  Lurjis,  tlie  rorerini; 
cajm  or  baiTow  ;  and  so  the  probability  is  con- 
siderable that  the  place-names  of  Hitily  have  an 
origin  in  the  Ang.-Sax.  hclaa,  to  cover. 

It  n-as  mooted  by  one  that  the  Scots  at  Largs, 
in  12(53,  might  have  combated  the  Norwegians 
under  the  protection  of  Saint  Margaret,  and  hence, 
possibly,  tne  origin  of  the  name  Margareft-Law, 
given  to  the  large  cairn  near  Haily  House, — given 
evidently  in  comparatively  modem  times,  and  that 
by  a  local  population,  under  a  mistaken  belief, 
whidi  yet  continues,  that  the  Norwegian  dead 
(those  who  fell  through  libe  agency  of  St.  Mar- 
garet) were  interred  within  it.  (Nmv  Stat.  Ac- 
t  r.  Largs;  and  Dillon's  paper.    Arch.  Scot. 
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nalslment  for  the  repair  of  tL 


,  eitLcr 


,..„ „ iof  tbedL 

la  dsferenofl  to  tlia  vrisliea  ef  some  of  the  moat  eminent 
Beottuh  Hdtiquarif s,  [his  first  bnlf  a  sent  fortL  ns  havin;; 
a  comi>leteaeu  of  ita  own,  and  the  rcmainilcr  ia  prom»cd 
^  BODn  OA  posfliblB.  The  Tolume  before  us  refutes  to  the 
Cburcb  of  Cumbria  or  Stnebctyile,A.D.600-lIflS.  BriCieb 
'  :a  nbrond  (I)  in  Armorica,  A.v.  387-813 ;  (2)  See 


if  Bretofi 


□  Gallic! 


.    ChurcbofSi 


iiig  the  Celtic  Ferind,  niid  until  decliired  indefieniienC 
of  tbo  See  of  York,  *.^.  400-I1S3,  In  the  Appemlii  arc 
Visitatian  of  tbe  Sick  ((ragment)  from  Book  of  Deer. 
Veraee  of  HimeoD  of  Ily.,  i.e.  1107)tIIU.  Dunkeld 
Keledoan  Litanj. 

Malcriah  for  a  Hitler!/  ef  the  Reijii  o/  Uinra  VII. 
from  Oriipnal  Doeumeiiti  preserved  in  Ibe  Itccord 
Office.  Edited  by  EeT.  Wm,  Campbell,  M,A,.  one  of 
Her  M^eBW'a  Inspectors  of  Scbools.  [Lonjjmang;  alio 
Triibner;  Parker;  and  Macmillan.) 
Mtt.  Campbell  is  too  modest  in  soroewhat  underrating 
tlie  importance  and  Che  Interest  of  this  Urst  of  protiahljr 
three  volumes,  which  will  illustroto  tbo  reicn  of  tbe 
founder  of  tliL-  brtlllsnt  line  of  Tudor  as  it  has  never 
been  dune  before.  Tho  editor  bos  a  brief  introduction 
and  an  exhaustiie  index,  two  admirable  thing;,  in  their 
way.  In  tbo  former,  he  Bbowa  bow  Henry,  bavinc 
triumphed  by  might,  soogbl  to  be  accepted  as  (und  to 
make  it  appear  that  be  really  -vaa)  King  by  right. 
■'  There  lay,''  be  bbj«  "  in  n  remote  coetle  in  Yorkebire, 
the  two  moat  formidable  obslnctes  to  the  cKtablishment 
of  his  rifiht  in  tbe  heart  nf  a  Btlll  important  and 
independent  MCtion  of  the  En)ilish  peoide,— tbe  Lady 
Eliiabetb,  daughter  of  King  Eduard  IV.,  and  Edwani 
PlontagBiiBt,   heir   to  Geor(;o,  Duke  of  Clartnct,   that 


I'lontasBiii 
king's  brol 


Sir  K.  Willoughby  to  Sheriff  HntBton,  to  take  i>os<eBBion, 
OH  HfnTy'a  own  tcamiiit,  of  the  petsons  of  these  two 
royal  prisoners,  to  convey  them  to  London  before  him, 
and  to  lodge  ihe  latter  in  tbe  Tower,  then  to  await  tbe 
eiigenciea  of  hia  probable  policy:  "Which  act  of  the 
King's  "  (a»ys  Bacon]  "  prcicoeded  upon  a  seltkd  dispoai- 
tiou  tu  suppress  all  eminent  pergons  of  the  line  of  York." 
Henry  Tudor  married  the  lody  and  murdered  tlie  boy. 
^r.  Campbell  promises  that  tbe  future  volumea  will  be 
still  more  interesting  than  tbe  fint  Every  pags  of  the 
first,  however,  bristles,  bo  to  speak,  with  fucln  which 
show  what  a  scramble  there  was  for  lewnrds  to  anybody 
who  had  aideil  the  Eurl  of  Richmond^  durii^g  the  reign 
of  Richard,  "late,  indeed,  but  cot  in  right.  King  of 
England." 

TiiR  sole  of  the  property  of  tlie  late  William  Charles 
31acready,  consisting  of  his  books,  pictures,  objects  in 
marble  and  bronie,  onianiental  furniture,  and  other 
articl™,  will  take  pliica  at  Cbriatie'e,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  the  Stli  and  Slh  July.  Among  the  books  arc 
muuy  preseututioD  copies,  iiitli  autographs ;  and  copies 
of  plays  marked  for  Che  sCage  by  Mr.  JIacready. 

Thokib  Parr  HEnaiHa,  Eiq.,  has  jast  published 
(Nichols  ii  Bona,  Wcslniineter)  two  Pedigrees,  clearly 
arranged,  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  Calholic  House 
of  the  Welds  of  Chidcock  House,  co.  Dorset,  and  of  Lul- 
worth  Cojtle,  These  genealogical  trees  will  form  valuable 
additional  to  the  Dor^etshira  Kuyol  Descents. 

Enulisb  Dlalect^.— Prince  Louis  Lucicn  Bonaparte 
long  been  honourably  known  aniorig  jihilologistafur 
!__  , .-  _.,__j  ■^^^  jji^  BoBqne  and  the 


bis  nerBevering  tuTeiUeations  into  th 
English  dialects.    Ilia  mquirie<havc  1 


_         _        _  rd  himself 

of  all  tbe  best  local  authorities  in  Kngland,  and  hai 
printed  their  eevcrjl  versions  of  the  .Sini7  o/  Solanon. 
The  PbiloioEicol  Society,  having  bitoly  elected  Ihc  Prince 
one  of  ita  Iftnorary  Hfcmbcrs,  permadad  him  In  Biat«, 
at  their  lust  two  meeting>>,   the   re^ulti  of  hia  iliolectal 

Hahlkiah  SoprETT.— The  Hnrleian  Society  annonnoe 


tbe 


iblici 


of  Le 


for  tbe  present  year.    A  fund   ia   being 

raised  for  illustrating  with  woodcuts  of  arms,  bbsIb,  to,, 
the  ViiilalioH  qf  Landon  in  KSS-H,  to  be  edited  b; 
J.  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  LL.D..  P.8.A.,  and  Ccd.  Joicpli 
Lemuel  Cheater.  Sererol  of  Che  City  companies  have 
given  donatiiin)<,  and  the  Corpi>mlion  of  the  City  of 
Londun  Iiilvb  promised  25  ^ineot.  In  addition  tu  the 
amount  alrandv  subscribed,  about  12fi/.  is  required  to 
complete  the  i'llustration,  and  the  Council  at  their  last 
meetin;;  appealed  for  further  aid  tawaids  niiaing  thi« 
sum.  HuMcriptiona  to  t>e  paid  to  J.  J.  llovrard,  Esq., 
3,  Dartmouth  Row,  Blaekbeatb;  or  to  the  Hon.  Bee, 
Hanley  Court,  Tcnhury,  IVorccsterBbire. 


^DlUctf  to  Cormf^onUniU. 

BiTioNOLLKS.— j4«  far  o!  vt  inojf,  Jf.  -Miciatl 
ChctuUitT  «iw  wroli  anv  bank  D«  Me  sHhJerl.  Hut  ut 
one  of  Ike  nimbera  of  Hit  Revue  des  Deui  Mondes,  o/ fb 
yiar  1870,  (Am  vat  a  paptr  by  liat  gt%Hrman,  in  vkidt 
Ac  ej-pTetsud  hii  ngrtt  liat  .Fraim  had  not  folloKtd  tA4 
txanipli'  o/Pnuna»  abilaining  fTiOKiUacliiii/  inmhaiU 
vttirla  of  the  liatitt  countrs,  at  ho.  il.  Chttallier  alio 
lipriiudhii  diiapprovaiD/peTuculion  andbaaiaAuiBiil  bg 
font  of  Oirman  trorimm  awl  propriilon  who  bad  long 
fonnd  a  hovit  in  Frana.  To  that  puilitatioii  Baik- 
viltfTidia 


DocBiEB.— T*«/oWoirinj,/n>»i  Zloyifi  Evening  Pott, 

76-2,  wif/falfeiul,  jAmiWl  latLt/uMircor- 

'  r«l«'itey,  Lord  Kivtalt,  liaroH  C 


^Mtmfitr  IS,  176-2,  vill  (atteail,  ^ild)  i 

vol  inlTadni^d  to  kit  jUajnily  at  SU  Jamet'i,  vhert  it 
appeartd  covtrtd,  according  to  an  avciail  gratit  allomd 
io  Ibat  fat^ili/."  And  it  <i  laid  ll.at  George  III.,  ae- 
InaicledyinstheBBinnCt  right  labtcovtrid  be/ort  Ihe  King, 
ki-nted  &at  ht  had  no  pritiitseionmaiino  tn  Ihe  praatcl 
of  India. 

8.  del  P.  it  Ttferred  to  the  lllustratMl  7>~ews,  icArre  tueh 
i/Btrita  are  tatiifacloTil g  antvtred. 

LlLtJIUT. — Dcdivtii,  iciti  thanlg. 

H.  T.  C.  nuigali,  o%  Ikiivljict  ofOi/uy  Langmiit" 
Ihat  Dt.  Smart'!  jiaptr  on  the  Dialttl  of  Ihe  Engiuk 
Glpi<is(PhilBlogica.lS<icitli/'i  TramaOiBKi,  IStWJ,  thould 
be  added  Io  the  verli  mtnlioned  by  Mr.  Ckilden.  It  WR- 
taint  a  grammar  avd  cojtioHi  vocabvtary. 

J.  B.— //ttrfid,  of  (Vjurif,  called  Millon  a  tcrilfr  of 
"centoB,"  nol  "cantos,''  at  printed  in  the  eriraci,  p.  Sa9. 

W.  8.— Comul!  /ntifj-  to  vol.  »i.,  icAieA  irill  ihortly 
appear. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  «e  decline  to  return  com- 
municatione  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  mafae  no  eiccption. 

To  all  communications  should  l>e  afExed  tlic  name  and 
uddreis  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bat, 
OB  a  guaruntee  of  good  faitli. 

Editorial  CommunicationB  Bbonid  l>e  addreseed  to  "  Ths 
Editor" — Adrertisementa  and  Bu*inesa  Letters  to  "Tha 
Pablisber  "-^t  the  Office,  SO,  Wellington  Street,  Stnuid, 
Loniloii,  W.C. 
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THE  PROSODY  OP  SUAKSPEAKE  IN  ITS 
NATIONAL  ASPECT. 
There  is  one  point  I  wonld  wish  to  call  attention 
to  in  the  prosody  of  Sbokspeare— that  it  is  a  con- 
^lutioii  of  Anglo-Saxon  tntditions  and  forme. 
Its  great  princijue  is  allit«ratian  ;  and  althou^'h 
•Dme  of  tbe  canons  of  the  SkaWs  are  not  adopted, 
yet  in  the  main  the  Btmcture  is  Anglo-Saxon  in 
Shokapeare  as  it  ia  in  the  oontiauous  series  of 
English  poetry  to  our  own  day.  Then?  is  generally 
■  double  alternate  head  rhyme  or  iiUiterotion  by 
constmaitt  or  vowel.  This  U  very  strongly  seen 
even  in  ihe  rhymed  songs,  as — 

"  All  /attorn  fit«  tAy/iilAer  lies, 
Of  hia  bancs  ore  conl  miute; 
Title  are  pearb  Uat  were  lii»  ej/W, 
!<oUuig  of  him  that  dotA/adi:.'' 
Here  /  and  th  pky  the  chief  ports.     Again,  the 
mg  in  Ticel/th  irijA(.— 

"  Comairay,  comt  awau,  death. 

And  in  lad  cjpreu  Ut  me  be  Itiii. 
J7»aimy,j(yniaj,  breath, 
I  am  Btaiti  by  a  fiai  cruel  maid." 
Or— 

Br  *  Take,  ab  i  lake  lAon  /ipi  awaj, 

^■|i  Ti»t  K>  ntMU;  were  fDrnrorn." 

B,'ne  tjsUaa  may  be  iUustreted  by  a  popular 

11 


ago:- 


"Ko» 


the  jldei  aboTe 
The  jVokcrs  miiihl. 

hia  nnidi  high  thought. 
How  KMlder  of  this  vondrous 

icorld  and  nan. 
Ha  till  Zord  the  Eier'fasting 
(aid  the  new  beginiuii£." 
The   scanning    by   alliteration   of  Shokspeare's 
lines  would  tend  to  account  for  some  errors  and 
to  correct  errors.     It  would  in  many  cases  be  a 
kind  of  moxoretic  check  CD  the  text. 

The  snuie  principle  is  applicable  in  some  inHlanocs 
to  our  folk-lore,  and  modem  interpolations  may  lie 
sometimes  deHned. 

When  tiie  sleed  ia  atolen  etopplc  the  stable  door. 
Look  bsfoH  jou  leap. 
Ladjbird  I  ladybird  I  fly  amy  home. 
Busy,  biuT  buroy  bee, 
Tell  me  when  jonr  wedding  be. 
With  thia  ring  I  thee  wed. 
With  mv  body  1  thee  worship, 
With  all  mj  worldl;  wealth  1  thee  endow. 
I  take  thee  to  be 
mj  wedded  wife ; 
To  luTe  and  to  hold 
fro  thia  day  rronard, 
for  better,  for  wurae, 
for  richer,  for  poorer, 
in  aiokufliB,  in  health, 
tfl  love  and  to  oheriab 
Till  death  do  lupiirt  laeTer]; 
And  thereto  do  I  plight  thee  my  troth. 
Id  some  part«  of  the  traniiktIoD  of  tbe  Bible 
this  compliance  with  nutional  tradition  has  tempted, 
the  writer  to  phnises   wliicb   strike  the  ear.     In 
EccltaiasUi : — 

And  a  tima  to  CTcry  purpoae  under  beaieD; 
A  time  to  he  bom.  and  a  time  to  die ; 
A  time  to  kilt,  and  a  time  to  heal ; 
A  time  to  break  down,  and  ■  time  to  build  op," 
Again,  in  the  Song  of  fiatonion,  the  Hebrew  is 
thereby  the  better  rendered  :— 
■<  I  am  tho  roK  of  Sharon  and  tho  Lily  of  the  Vallflya. 
As  tbe  lily  among  tlioma,  bo  i>  my  Iotp  amotig  the 

daughter* : 
Ae  the  ^iple  tree  among  the  trees  of  llie  wood. 
So  ie  my  beloied  among  the  sons. 
I  lat  down  under  his  ihadow  witli  great  deUght, 
And  hia  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste. 
Uia  left  band  is  under  ray  head, 
Aiid  hia  right  band  doth  embrace  me." 
While  the  form*  of  alliterationareut  the  bottom 
of  all  popular  poetry,  whether  one  line  of  a  saw 
which  cannot  have  an  CDd  rhyme,  or  in  a  long 
epic,  they  are  the  very  life-blood  of  blank  verse. 

The  whole  systcu  can  be  traced  for  a  thousand 
years  to  Shakspearc,  and  wo  know  that  before  that 
it  was  acknowledged  in  the  North ;  so  was  Shak- 
gpeare  cradled  in  it,  and  unassisted  by  Latin 
rules,  and  unpio?ided  with  any  artificial  grammar. 
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he  wrote,  as  all  poets  did,  in  that  popular  way, 
wkich  hafi  remained  popular,  even  when  his  mean- 
ing has  become  obscure  or  perverted.  The  strong 
wish  of  scholars  was  to  wnte  in  hexameters  and 
pentameters :  the  course  of  English  thought,  how- 
ever, turned  our  poetry  in  one  current.  The  nature 
of  these  influences  is  well  worthy  of  the  care  of 
students  of  Shakspeare  and  of  the  English  language. 

Hyde  Clarke. 
8t.  George's  Square,  S.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  UTOPIAS  AND  IMAGINARY 

TRAVELS  AND  HISTORIES. 

(Concluded  from  p.  Z,) 

Voyages  Imaginaires,  Songes,  Visions,  et  Romans 
Oabali8tique8(RecuilIeB  par  Gamier).  89to1b.8to.  Paris, 
1787-9. 

Can  any  correspondent  furnish  a  table  of  the 
contents  of  this  collection  ? 

Gulliyer  Revived ;  or,  the  Singular  Travels,  Campaigns, 
Voyages,  and  Adventures,  of  Baron  Munikhousen,  com- 
monly called  MunckhauBen.  3rd  ed.  12mo.  London, 
1786. 

The  authorship  of  this  very  popular  extravagance 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  ascribed  with  most  probability  of 
truth  to  Rudolph  Eric  Raspe,  Professor  of  Archae- 
ology at  Cassel,  and  editor  of  Leibnitz.  It  has 
been  considered  to  be  intended  as  a  satire  upon 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott.  Its  authorsnip, 
and  the  sources  of  the  stories  contained  in  it,  have 
been  discussed  in  "  N.  &  Q."  1''  S.  ii.,  iii.,  xi.,  xii. 

Sequel  to  the  Adventures  of  Baron  Munckhausen; 
liumbly  dedicated  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Traveller.  12mo. 
Xondon,  1792. 

Lilliput:  being  a  New  Journey  to  that  Celebrated 
Island,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver,  Junior.  12mo.  London. 
1796. 

Travels  in  Andamothia.     London,  1799. 

The  Empire  of  the  Nairs,  or  the  Rights  of  Women, 
an  Utopian  Romance  in  Twelve  B^oks.  By  James 
Lawrence.    4  vols.    London,  1813. 

Armata;  a  Fragment.  Two  Parts.  8vo.  [By Thomas, 
liord  Erskine.]    London,  1817. 

Apocryphe  Napoleon  1812-1832,  ou  Histoire  de  la 
OonquSte  du  Monde  et  de  la  Monarchic  Universelle. 
•2nd  ed.    12mo.    [By  Louis  Geoffrey.]    Paris,  1841. 

Voyage  en  Icane.    Par  M.  Gabet.    Paris,  1848. 

Ealoolah;  an  Autobiography  of  Jonathan  Romer.  8vo. 
By  W.  S.  Mayo,  M.D.    (English  reprint.)    London,  1849. 

Heliond^,  or  Adventures  in  the  Sun.  8vo.  By  Sydney 
Whiting.     London,  1854. 

The  last  four  or  five  years  have  been  remarkably 
fruitful  in  works  of  a  Utopian  character,  forming  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  list.  No  doubt  this 
is  due  to  the  stinmlus  derived  from  two  circum- 
stances :  first,  the  increasing  attention  paid  of  late 
years  to  the  study  of  social  science ;  and,  secondly, 
to  the  new  political  influences .  resulting  from  the 
late  Franco-German  war.    To  proceed : — 

Reahnah.  By  the  Author  of  "Friends  in  Council" 
JSir  Arthur  Helps].  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1868.  [Ori- 
l^ally  pablished  in  Macmillan's  Magazine, 


Kennaquhair ;  a  Narrative  of  Utopian  Travel.  By 
Theophilus  McCrib  [apparently  a  pseuaonym].  London, 
1871. 

Anno  Domini,  2071.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
Original,  with  Preface  and  additional  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Alexander  V.  W.  Bikkera.    London.  1871. 

The  Gorilla  Origin  of  Man ;  or,  the  Darwin  Theory  of 
Development  confirmed  from  Recent  Travels  in  the  New 
World'called  M^-me-as-nia  or  Gbssipland.  By  H.  R.  H. 
Mammoth  Martinet,  a/uu  Moho-yoho-me-oo-oo.  London, 
1871. 

The  Battle  of  Dorking :  Reminiscences  of  a  Volunteer. 
Blackwood's  Mag.,  May,  1871. 

The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  a  Philosopher  in  the 
famous  Empire  of  Hulee.  From  an  old  MS.  Fraser's 
Mag,,  June,  1871. 

Der  Ruhm;  or,  the  Wreck  of  German  Unity.  The 
Narrative  of  a  Brandenburger  Hauptmann.  MacmiUaiVi 
Mag.,  July,  1871. 

After  the  Battle  of  Dorking :  or,  what  became  of  the 
Invaders.    Taxpayer,  July,  1871. 

The  Battle  of  Dorking  a  Mvth,  England  Impregnable : 
or,  the  Events  that  occurred  m  a.d.  1871>  1921, 1971>  and 
2000.    Exeter,  1871. 

The  Other  Side  at  the  Battle  of  Dorking;  or,  the  Re- 
miniscences of  an  Invader.  By  Maximilian  Moltruhn, 
late  Obenhauptmann  Ist  Thuringian  Jagers.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  an  Autumn  Campaigner,  Aug., 
1921.    London,  1871. 

The  Coming  Race.    [By  Lord  Lytton.]   London,  1871. 

The  Next  Generation.  By  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.  P. 
8  vols.    London,  1871. 

Erewhon;  or.  Over  the  Range.    London,  1872. 

Baron  Grimbosh,  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  and  sometime 
Governor  of  Barataria.  A  Record  of  His  Experience, 
written  by  Himself  in  Exile,  and  published  by  Authority. 
8vo.    London,  1872. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Sun.  [By  Richard  A.  Procter.] 
ComhUl  Mag.,  March,  1872. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Ringed  Planet.  [By  the  same.] 
Comhill  Mag.,  Sept.,  187^ 

If  I  were  Dictator.    St.  PauTs  Mag.,  Nov.,  1872. 

Another  World ;  or,  Fragments  from  the  Star  City  of 
Montalluyah.    By  Hermes.    London,  1873. 

Colymbia.    London,  1873. 

Franklin  Bacon's  Republic :  Diary  of  an  Inventor. 
Cornhill  Mag.,  May,  1873. 

By  and  By :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Future. 
By  Edward  Maitland.    3  vols.    1873. 

Here  I  bring  my  catalogue  to  a  close,  fearing 
that  it  will  be  found  somewhat  incomplete,  but 
hoping  that  some  more  experienced .  bibliographers 
than  myself  will  supplement  it,  either  by  way  of 
addition,  correction,  or  annotation.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  those  who  have  leisure  for  the  purpose,  a 
search  in  our  magazine  literature  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  where  I  think  many  such  bizar- 
reries  would  be  found  embedded. 

Only  one  book  in  my  list  comes  from  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  but  surely  there  must  be  many  other 
such,  the  growth  of  American  modes  of  thought. 
Our  Transatlantic  cousins  have  decided  tendencies 
to  set  up  "communities"  of  various  forms  and 
diflfering  degrees  of  extravagance  upon  their  soil, 
and  we  should,  therefore,  expect  to  find  them  as 
facile  in  imagining  them  upon  paper.  As  an 
example  in  point, — I  remember  reading,  some 
dozen  years  ago  or  more,  in  Hai-jyer's  Magazine,  a 
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f^urited  description  of  a  renovated  condition  of 
society  ID  the  reiuo(«  future,  long  after  kinge  hod 
leigned  in  the  United  States,  when  lUl  nutioiiB 
would  fomi  a  imiveisul  confedenitioii  (into  which 
South  CftTolina  was  the  last  to  enter),  the  magnifi- 
cent metropolis  of  which  was  placed  in  the  island 
of  Borneo  ;  but  I  cannot  recall  the  title  or  the 
date  thereof. 

In  ccndumon, — I  believe  that  (except  when  they 
ate  i^rwise  described)  I  have  cited  the  hrst 
editioo»  of  the  works  named ;  at  le.ist,  it  haa  been 
my  intention  imd  endeavour  to  do  so. 

James  T.  Preslbt. 
Cheltenham  Utini?. 


THE  PAHI8H  CHURCH  OF  CULLEN,  BANFF- 
SHIRE, AND  ITS  INSCRIPTIONS  IS  THE 
SCOTTISH  VEENACULAH  OF  THE  FOUR- 
TBBNTH(!)  CENTURY. 

In  the  Frocetdingt  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries 
(\oL  ix.  pp.  274-83)  lately  issued  to  the  Fellowa, 
ft  paper  appeara,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Jervise  of 
BrecluD,  in  which  tjmt  gentleman  gives  an  in- 
teracting notice  of  this  church,  and  certain  inncrip- 
tiona  T^arding  the  foundation  of  a  chaplainrj 
■within  it  to  St.  Ann,  which  he  says  are  contem- 
porarr,  apparently,  with  the  south  aisle  (or  chapel). 
ill.  Jerviae  docs  not  give  any  precise  statement 
as  to  the  age  of  this  portion  of  the  church,  but 
njs,  though  "  It  [the  churchj  has  been  freijuently 
«dded  to  and  altered,"  it  existed  "  long  before 
Itobeit  the  Bruce  was  bom,"  Mr.  Jernse  then 
gires   two   inscriptions  regarding  the  foundation 


said  lo  be  "  from   the  arch  of  a  recess    tomb 
ihe  *e«t  side  of  the  aisle  "  [ehupel].    It  is  given 
in  Boman  capitals,  thus  : — 


'\ 


.Accompanied  by  the  ninson'e 

thrice  repeated. 

The  meaning  of  this  appear?  to  be  that  John 
Hajf,  "  Lord  of  the  Forest  of  Boyne,  Enzie,  and 
Tihbole,"  the  grandfather  of  EHen  Hay,  who  built 
Ihe  chapel,  endowed  a  chnploinry. 

The  inscription,  of  course,  waa  not  set  np  by 
John  Hay,  but  possibly  by  his  granddaughter. 
StiD,  the  construction  leases  it  doubtful  whether 
* !  or  his  granddaughter  built  the  chapel.  How- 
'N,  be  could  scarcely  endow  it  before  it  was 
built  From  a  clwrter  cited  by  Mr.  Jervise,  it 
i  would  appear  that  John  Hay  acquired  the  above 
I   lands  in  13()2  by  royal  grant 

he  next  inscription  is  said  to  present  the 
me  of  the  chaplainry,"  "  the  extent  of  the 
"  &£.,  and  the  "names  of  the  founder,"  the 


"  pereons  to  be  prayed  for,"  and  "  those  in  whom 
the  patronage  of  the  living  wua  lo  be  vested  after 
the  decease  of  the  heirs  of  the  donor.  It  is  carved 
round  the  arch  of  the  large  window  of  the  south 
aisle,  in  the  same  style  as  the  former"  :— 


The  words  "  per  .  Helena  ,  hat  "  are  "  carved 
on  the  lower  side  of  one  of  the  stones  of  the  arch 
of  the  south  window."  And  upon  the  "  west  side 
of  the  arch  is  this  notice  of  the  building  of  the 


,i^.., 


These  various   inscriptions   seem   to  leave  the 

Siestion  very  much  in  the  dark,  whether  John 
ay,ElenHay,or  John  Duff  was  the  real  founderof 
this  chaplainry.  Mr.  Jervise  says  that  "the  two 
inscriptions  last  quoted  prove  an  early  marriage 
between  the  Hays  and  the  Duffs";  and  nls9, 
"  shew  that  Elen  Hay  was  the  uiother  of  John 
Duff  of  Maldovit,  who  died  in  1J()4,"  to  whom, 
tQl  1792,  there  waa  arecumbent  effigy  in  the  recess 
tomb,  in  the  south  aisle  at  Cullen  ;  also,  an  in- 
scrilied  skb  vrith  a  rudely  engraved  figure  in 
'  ammur.  "  These  monuments  "  (it  is  added)  "  are 
now  within  the  mausoleum  of  the  Earia  Fife,  near 
Banff." 

I  should  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  the 
"recumbent  effigy  in  the  receas  tomb"  to  John 
Hay,  Ijord  of  Foreflt  of  Boyne,  who  is  com- 
memorated in  its  arch,  rather  than  to  John  DttS, 
to  whom  the  "rudely  engraved  figure  in  armour" 
and  inscribed  stab  may  be  assigned.  It  would  be 
strange  to  Jind  a  deceased  persou  in  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century  commemomted  by  two 
separate  sculptures  in  the  same  chapel  i  However, 
as  the  asserted  representatives  of  the  Thane* 
of  Fife  have  carriwl  off  the  effigies,  they  may 
retain  the  belief  that  both  represent  Duff  of  Mol- 
davit.  Mr.  Jervise  <loe8  not  say  anything  about 
the  character  of  the  lettering,  which  might  guide 
inqiiirers  to  the  probable  date  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  thus  we  are  left  to  our  own  resources  and  the 
interna]  evidence  of  the  words  thetuselves. 

As  Slen  Hay,  in  the  last  inscripticm,  is  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  John  Duff,  it  iiiay  be  presumed 
that  it  was  he  who  gave  orders  for  the  various  in- 
scjiptions  above  recited — at  ail  events  that  they  are 
not  earlier  than  his  day,  if  they  nfl  are,  as  Mt 
Jervise  aays,  "  contemporary."  John  Duff',  it  i» 
SiM,  died  in  1404,  and  was  the  great-grandson 
of  John  Hay.  As  the  latter  had  a  charter  from 
the  Crown  only  in  1362,  forty-two  years  is  a  very 
brief  period  within  which  to  compress  three  geneia- 
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tioiiB  of  hiE  dfscendiiiits,  ending  with  hiu  great- 
RraDdson,  who  must  have  been  of  age,  at  least,  in 
1404,  when  he  had  a  "racambant  effigy"  and  a 
"  mde  figure  in  armour  "  to  coinmemonite  hire.  It 
ia,  therefore,  highly  probahio  that  the  iDflcriptiooB 
are  of  conaideT^ly  later  dat«  than  thin  John  Duff's 
time,  or  that  he  himself  lived  muoh  later  in  that 
century.  But  much  depends  on  the  lettering— 
whether  it  is  uncial,  or  plain,  or  otherwiae,  and 
some  one  who  knows  the  cburoh  will  perhaps  en- 
lighten us  on  these  points,  if  Mr.  Jemae  does  not 
happen  to  see  these  remarks.  It  is  also  a  rare, 
pernups  unique,  instance  of  a  foundation  being  so 
carefully  pecordod  in  stone  on  the  walls  of  a  church 
at  eo  early  n  date.  The  expreiision  "  croft  land  "  is 
Dot,  it  is  thought,  so  old  as  the  year  1404,  at  least 
Jameson  cites  no  such  early  instance  of  the  tarm. 
2for  were  Arabic  numerals  in  use  at  that  date. 
Mr.  Jerviso  adds  the  name  uf  the  builder  of  the 


with  his  ciaftsman'fl  mark,  thus  T 
X 
And,  invites  information  as  to  who  this  person 
wtta.  So,  I  hope  the  Architectural  Institute,  who 
are  asked  to  do  so,  may  throw  some  light  on  his 
liistory,  and,  at  the  some  time,  on  the  authenticity 
and  antiquity  claimed  for  this  and  tJie  other  in- 
ScriptionH.  And  Mr.  Jerviae,  who  him  invited 
inquiry,  will  foif^ivc  my  desire  tu  see  the  curious 
inscriptions  to  which  he  has  culled  attention, 
verified  beyond  doubt.  Asolo-Sc'otus. 


HJSTOaiOAL  STIIMBLIN0.BL0CK8. 

One  lieavy  blow  iind  p«at  discouragement  to 
which  historiciil  iniguirers  are  subjected,  arises  not 
from  the  wilful  perversion  of  t»uth,but  from  the  care- 
jeasness  and  wnntofnccuraey  with  which  statements 
axe  mode  by  those  who,  in  making  them,  desire 
on^  to  speak  the  truth. 

It  may  sound  strange  t«  speak  of  the  Roman 
Procurator  of  Judiea  and  the  great  English  min- 
ister as  btimx  eipriU,  and  apply  to  them  the  well- 
known  proverb  Lea  beaux  espritsserencontrent"; 
jet  how  cloeely  do  they  jump  when  the  jesting 
Fihite,  speaking  of  truth  in  the  nhstnict,  inquired 
"What  is  Truth?"  itnd  Sir  Robert  WiJpole, 
sfteaking  of  truth  in  detail,  exclaimed  "Anything 
but  history,  for  history  must  be  false." 

What  a  eurious  Imaginary  Dialogue  between 
these   remarkable    doubtere   might   Landor   have 

And  this  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  cxacti- 
-tude  the  truth  does  not  apply  only  to  past  times, 
when,  owing  to  the  loss  of  documents,  the  death  of 
witnesses,  and  other  obvious  causes,  the  chain 
4f  evidence  is  broken,  and  many  of  its  linlis 
inisBing,  but  to  matters  pasaing,  as  it  were,  under 
■our  very  eyea. 


Let  me  give  a  recent  instance,  which  appears  to 
me  so  curious  and  instructive  as  to  deserve  to  be 
recorded. 

On  Tlmrsday,  the  SRth  of  June,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
a  Tery  interesting paperoD  the tomb.of  Richard  II., 
and  the  ghastly  osaociations  of  the  legends  of  that 
monarch  with  the  legends  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  rending  of  the  paper,  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention,  was  followed  by  an  animated 
discussion  on  the  historic  doubts  in  which  the 
death  of  Richard  is  involved. 

As  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  took  part  in  it,  I  felt  how  hopeless 
was  the  chance  that  those  doubts  should  ever  be 
solved,  and  I  was,  perhaps,  the  more  deeply  im- 

Kjsed  with  this  conviction,  because  I  had  just 
n  disappointed  in  ascertiuning  with  exactitude 
on  incident  which  had  taken  place  not  four 
centuries  and  a  half  ago,  not  in  the  secret  dungeon 
of  a  castle  in  a  distant  county,  but  here  in  Lomlon, 
on  the  Monday  preceding— in  the  full  light  of  day, 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  at  the  trial  of  the 

On  Tuesday  morning  I  had  read  in  the  Times 
the  following  observstions  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  which  struck  me  as  having  a  strong 
bearing  npon  the  case  :— 

"  Tlte  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed,  witli  much  am- 
pLsiriE,  tlint  he  hod  never  knonn  two  handimtingsinore 
chatnoCeriitic  than  the  lettere  af  Booer  Ticliboma  prior 
toand  after  (Ijo  appoinmce  of  tiia  Uefandant.  U&ving 
seen  all  the  letters  prior  to  the  embarkation  on  boai^I  die 
'  BelU,'  be  could  truly  say  it  was  the  most  cbKrncterlatia 


itiag  h< 
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distinguished  it  fr .   „ 

had  ever  seen."— nnu,  2*01  Joue,  p.  1],  col.  1. 

Upon  mentioning  tliese  remarks  to  a  friend,  I 
v/aa  startled  to  find  that  he  doubted  the  accuracy 
of  my  report,  and  justified  his  doubt  by  producing 
the  voraion  of  the  CTfaicf  Justice's  words  as  given 
by  the  Standard,  where  they  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  which,  although  two  handwritings 
are  mentioned,  will  certainly  bear  the  interpretation 
that  he  was  speaking  of  but  one : — 

"TheLordChief  Justice.— Ida  not  think  I  ever  saw 
in  two  bandwritjugi — tboic  of  Roger  Ticbborao's  befora 
the  disappeunince  of  the  'Bellii'  and  Bltervrords — so 
many  peuullw  cbanicteriiOcs  iu  Uie  writing  during  the 
whole  coDrBe  of  m;  long  eiperiencc."— Sfuiutarrf,  24th 

Finding  that  two  learned  doctors  of  the  daily 
press  differed  so  widely,  I  called  in  a  third,  and  on 
referring  to  the  Daily  Neva  found  another  version, 
corresponding  textually  very  closely  with  that  in 
the  SlaTtdai5,  but  with  the  important  addition, 
after  "  Bella "  of  the  words  "  and  of  the  De- 
fendant":— 

"The  Lord  Chief  Joili 
the  dlsappearaace  of  the  'Bella,'  and  of  (Ac  J>i/endanl, 
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ao  Bunj  pocoliarities  in  the  writins  during  the  whole 
«oiine  of  my  long  experience/' — Dauy  Newt,  24th  June. 

I  then  sought  for  further  light,  from  the  pages  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph;  but,  though  in  that  useful 
summary  of  each  day's  proceedings  with  which  the 
report  opens,  the  peculiarities  of  Roger's  writing 
are  referred  to,  the  remark  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  not  given. 

I  haTe  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  learned 
Judge's  remark  referred  not  to  the  identity 
but  to  the  dissimilitude  of  the  two  handwritings, 
more  especially  since  his  Lordship,  on  the  following 
day,  see  Fall  MaU  GazeUe  of  that  evening  (24th), 
speaking  of  the  peculiarity  in  Roger's  handwriting, 
said  distinctly,  ^'  that  it  was  a  remarkable  kind  of 
little  prefix  to  every  word  which  ran  through  all 
his  letters.  He  had  never  seen  it  in  any  other 
writing  before,  and  in  the  defendant's  letters  no  such 
thing  occurred." 

Now,  when  we  see  such  discrepancies  as  I  have 
ahown  in  reports  made  honestly  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  fumisli  reliable  information  to  the  public,  one 
cannot  but  feel  what  stumbling-blocks  these  unin- 
tentional inaccuracies  become  in  the  way  of  those 
who  seek  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  all  cases  of 
historic  doubt.  William  J.  Thoms. 


Shelley's  Poem  op  "  The  Sensitive  Plant." 
— For  more  than  thirty  years  a  copy  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  volume,  in  which  this  very  charac- 
teristic poem  first  appeared,  has  been  in  my 
poMesaioiL  It  is  valuable  from  the  fact  of  its 
^ntaining  several  marginal  emendations  in  what  I 
have  always  regarded  as  the  poet's  handwriting,  all 
of  wMdi  emendations,  fvave  one,  appear  in  Mr. 
BoBsetti's  edition  of  Shelley's  Poems,  The 
emendation  not  adopted  by  Mr.  Rossetti  is  one 
«ppo8aie  to  the  first  line  of  the  seventeenth  stanza 
Jt  Pkrt  III.  of  the  Stniitwt  PlanL  As  printed, 
the  stanza  reads  thus  : — 

^  Their  moss  rotted  off  them,  flake  by  flake. 
Till  the  thick 'stalk  stuck  like  a  murderer's  stake, 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  high. 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by." 

The  manuscript  emendation  substitutes  mass  for 
'    mou,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  perusal  of 
the  stanza  will  convince  most  readers  that  the 
f      itbttitated  word  is  a  manifest  improvement. 

Another   curious   point    connected    with    this 
identical  stanza  is  that  it  is  entirely  omitted  from 

ti  the  edition  of  Shelley's  Foema  in  four  volumes, 
pobliihed  in  1839,  as  also  from  the  single  volume 
edition  of  1839-40^  although  Mrs.  Shelley,  who 
edited  both  issues,  m  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
hr  poetsctipt  to  the  latter  edition^  emphatically 
#itgi  that  she  presents  it  ^  as  a  complete  collection 
if  lier  hosband's  poetical  works,  and  does  not  fore- 
mt  tliat  she  can  nereafter  add  to  or  take  away  a 
4^1^  line.''  Was  this  singular  omission  acci- 
Imal  or  intended  ? 


While  on  the  subject  of  Shelley's  Foems,  may  I 
ask  if  notice  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  imusual 
occurrence,  after  the  final  imprint  at  the  end  of 
the  1821  reprint  of  Queen  Mob,  "Printed  and 
published  by  W.  Clark,  201,  Strand,"  of  the  letters 
T.  M.  ?  These  were  the  initials  of  Shelley's  friend 
Thomas  Medwin.  Shelley  tried  but  failed  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  this  surreptitious  issue 
of  his  juvenue  poem,  which,  be  it  observed,  is 
quite  an  idition  de  luxe,  and  such  a  one  as  a  man 
of  taste  would  like  to  have  upon  his  shelves. 
Would  it  be  treason  to  hint  that  Shelley  himsdf 
may  not  have  been  altogether  unwilling  to  see  his 
favourite  theories  placed  before  the  public  in  a 
handsome  form,  notwithstanding  his  protest  in  the 
papers,  which  really  operated  as  an  advertisement, 
as  he  must  have  well  known  that  he  could  not 
prevent  its  publication  ? 

Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

Wtcherlet  and  Burns. — A  very  remarkable 
anticipation  of  Bums's  For  a'  that  amd  a*  that  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  following  passage  of  William 
Wycherley's  The  Flain  Dealer  (1676),  act  1.:— 

*' Manly. —A  Lord  I  What,  art  thou  one  of  those  who 
esteem  l^ten  only  by  ike  Marks  and  Value  Fortune  has 
set  upon  *em,  and  never  consider  inirinnck  Worth  ;  but 
counterfeit  Honour  will  not  be  current  with  me:l  weigh  the 
Man,  not  his  Title;  'tis  not  the  King's  Stamp  can  make 
the  Metal  better  or  heavier.  Your  Lord  is  a  Leaden 
Shilling,  whioh  you  bend  everyway,  and  debases  the 
Stamp  he  bears,  instead  of  being  rt^s'd  by  it" 

Compare  this,  especially  in  the  italicized  portions, 

with  Bums's — 

''  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man 's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that : 
Thouffh  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

HoTb  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that '; 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 
«•♦♦•♦♦* 

Their  dignities  and  a'  that, 
The  pith  o  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 
Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that" 

V.ELI.L.I.C.LV. 

The  Servitors. — The  Servitour:  a  Foem,  by 
a  ServiUmr  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1709.  I 
saw  a  tract  so  advertised  last  year,  but  was  too  late 
to  secure  it.  Ite  pictures  of  the  then  University 
life,  from  the  poor  scholar's  point  of  view,  would  be 
curious. 

It  was  about  twenty  years  later  than  the  above 
date,  that  at  ChristChureh  (so  Charles  Wesley,  then 
a  Qirist  Church  Commoner,  records  in  a  letter  home), 
the  Communion,  was  administered  to  the  Servitora 
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the  dftT  after  the  rest  of  the  Society  had  reteivetl 
it !— (Moore's  Lift  of  J.  Wuhy,  vol.  i.) 

TfiMPDa  Actum. 
House  asd  Mansion. — I  once  aeked  a  house- 
i^ent  what  (liatmction  he,  and  houBe-agentB  gene- 
rally, drew  between  a  hoiue  and  a  nuwirion,  for  I 
had  noticed  that  they  did  make  a  distinction. 
"  Ob,"  be  replied,  "  a  maniion  has  a  back  etair- 
caae."  How  many  of  us  have  been  living  in  man- 
sions without  hnring  the  least  idea  of  it  \ 

F.  Chakce. 

Sjdtnbun  Hill. 

Epitapb.^ — In  the  process  of  putting  int«  order 
H  village  churchyard  near  Bristol,  a  most  curious 
old  stone  was  turned  over,  upon  which  -wsa  found 
the  following  inscription,  worthy  a  pia<a,  I  think, 
in"N.&g."— 

'In  SKred  Writ,  one  piom  Sorali  'b  found. 
But  here  tin  two  u  ploui  in  ttii  grouitd. 
Pious  u  primitive  saints  in  the  first  tlmeB 
Cliaste,  beiLutifnl  I  batli  died  in  their  primei." 
S.  V.  K 
Bad  Writino  is  rnn  last  Cbntort.— I  never 
knew  the  use  of  bad  writing  until  I  came  across 
the  following  note  lo  one  of  Lord  Malmesbnry's 
rfespatehea  trom  France,  during  hia  negotiations 
there,  made  by  the  present  Earl,  who  edited  the 

"  In  conjequence  of  Boma  circunutmices  liaving  trans- 
pired, a  resolutinti  was  p&BBed  to  oblige  Ibe  Members  of 
the  Cibinet  to  lecrecy  on  the  mbject  of  Lord  Milniea- 
burj's  ncgociutiona.  Mr.  Centiing  and  Mr.  UammoDd 
were,  ainue,  to  open  tlie  Dienatchea  and  answer  tbem  ; 
nnd,  Be  tbe  latter  wrote  an  ■buniinsbie  liaad,  his  fopies 
onl]^  were  to  be  aliewa  to  tbe  minor  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  wbo,  it  wna  hoped,  would  Dot  take  tbe  trouble  to 
decipher  tbeai,"—iordJfa(BHjiti™'»ZfeHia(cAu,  3rd  voL, 

p.  Jie. 

N.  H.  E. 

MiBOBOLANT. — According  to  the  papers  of  June 
26,  one  of  the  witneaws  in  the  Tichborne  case  is 
reported  to  have  said,  in  1852,  that  this  word  buti 
then  hut  recently  been  introduced  into  the  French 
Jiujguage,  whilst  Roger  Tichborne  is  reported  to 
have  answered  that  it  waa  not  new,  but  in  common 
use.  Roger  waa  right.  According  to  Littri*,  the 
word  was  used  in  a  botanicti!  sense  sa  bx  back  as 
tbe  sixteenth  century,  and  he  defines  it  in  this 
sense  as  the  "  nom  de  plusieurs  fruits  dessi^cbes 
vennnt  dea  deux  Indes  et  ayant  la  fomie  d'une 

Miine."  Aa  these  fruits  were  used  in  medicine, 
autcroche,  a  French  comic  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  probably  thinking,  or  choosing  to 
think,  that  the  word  had  something  to  do  with 
mire=doctor,  nnd  htJliu,*  gave  the  name  in  one  of 
his  plays  (Scavin  MSdtcin)  to  a  doctor  who  cured 
every  diaeaae  oy  the  means  of  pilU.     ThLi  seemed 

*  This  is  m 

prefers  the  si „  ..._, ., 

mi'iis=doctor  in  O.  Fr.  (see  Bur^a;),  and  Joiiii=piI]. 


very  iponderful;  and  ao  the  people  seized  upon  tbe 
word  and  used  it  in  the  sense  of  "  merveilleux, 
imerveilknt." 

Littri  derives  the  word  from  iivpov,  perfume, 
nnd  ^a.kavo<i,  gland  i  and  writes  the  word  myro- 
bolan,*  but  as  he  allows  that  a  fem.  myrobolante 
is  in  use,  and  this  could  not  come  from  myrobolart, 
it  seema  better  to  make  tbe  masculine  end  in  (,  as 
is  done  by  the  French  Academy  and  by  Beacherelle. 
The  common  apelling,  however,  is  with  an  i,  aa  in 
the  heading. 

But  though  the  word  when  =  astoiiUhing  is  taken 
from  a  comedy  of  Hauteroche,  this  doea  not  l«ll  ua 
ichen  the  word  waa  first  used  in  this  meaning,  I 
find  it  in  theDictionaryof  the  Academy,  published 
in  1845,  nnd  a  French  lady,  bom  in  1838,  tells  me 
that  she  cannot  remember  when  she  did  not  know 
the  word.  Littr^  quotes  no  examples  In  this  sense- 
Can  any  one  give  instancea  euriier  than  this  1 

F.  Chahcb. 
Sydenham  Hill. 

Actors  who  have  died  on  the  Staqk.— To 
the  notes  on  actors  wbo  have  been  recorded 
("  N.  &  Q."  4*  S.  xi.  14,  63,  126)  as  dying  on  the 
etnge,  allow  me  to  add  the  following  fata]  case 
resulting  from  tbe  hissing  of  an  .ictress  at  Caen,  in 
Nonunudy.  In  the  Standard  of  December  14, 
1861,  it  is  thus  recorded  : — 

"A  melancUoly  event  took  place  tliree  nights  aigo- 
during  tbe  reprsHDtalioD  of  tbe  JfiamaHa  de.  la  Courmau 
at  tlio  tbeatre  of  Caen.  Madame  Fnueerns,  who  bad 
been  engnged  to  perform  tbe  part  of  tbe  Duenna,  took 
on  heraelf  to  pliy  also  that  allotted  to  Mdlle.  SorU,  who 
bad  been  takeo  suddenly  ill,  and  sbe  acquitted  herwilf  of 
tbe  task,  if  nob  with  striking  talent,  at  lesst  in  a  satis- 
roctory  manner.    In  one  paaaigo.  in  wbicb  she  was  even 

>lauded,  a  sioele  hiss  was  beard,  at  nhieh  the  ai  " 

iiediatel ^  "    '-  ' ■ " 

e  unple» 


Madame  Faogeraa  was  only  tbirij-eigbt  years  of  ace, 
and  has  left  a  son,  aged  fifteen.  Dow  in  Paris,  and  for 


Mrs.  Pope  was  seized  with  nn  ajioplectic  fit 
during  her  performance  of  Desdemona,  at  Dm^ 
Lane  Theatre,  June  10, 1803,  nod  died  on  the  18th 
of  tbe  same  month.  Jades  H.  Femngll. 

Local  Etvmoloqy. — Lancaster,  from  Long 
Kester,  i.e.,  Long  Christopher,  who  naed  to  entry- 
people  over  the  Lune  bemre  there  were  bridge*. 
Informant,  a  native  of  tbe  town,  hud  never  beard 
the  legend  of  St.  Christopher.  H.  T.  C, 


tised  in  tbe  ^tanical  sense,  ibough  tbey  alloH  this  faai 
corrupted  into  myrniafun  with  two  fl't.  In  tha 
inse  tLey  spell  it  mifrobtrlaiit. 
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[We  most  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
en  fiunily  matters  of  only  pritate  interest,  to  affix  their 
Bsmae  vtd  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  diroct.] 


William  Phiswicxe,  or  Fishwick,  Bene- 
factor OF  Cambridge. — In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury he  bestowed  his  house  on  the  University. 
Will  not  some  Cantab,  for  the  sake  of  this  old 
voithy  and  his  Alma  Mater,  give  the  particulars 
in  re^ud  to  him  and  his  donation?  Dyer  says 
this  gift  "  obtained  particular  distinction '' ;  Acker- 
man,  that  it  was  a  "  sort  of  holy  colony  to  the 
numerous  youths"  of  Gonville  Hall;  while  from 
Dyer  we  again  learn  that  it,  with  two  other  great 
gifts,  originated  Trinity  College.  Was  there,  and 
is  there  still,  a  family  of  this  name  in  Cambridge- 
shire ?  Is  there  such  a  locality  as  Fishwick  in  or 
near  the  county  ?  I  am  aware  there  is  a  place  in 
Staffordshire  cedled  Fisherwick,  one  in  Berwick- 
shire called  Fishwick,  and  another  in  co.  Lancaster 
named  Fishwick.  Of  these  three,  the  only  one, 
apparently,  from  which  a  family  has  taken  a  sur- 
name is  the  one  in  Lancaster.  Now  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  above-mentioned  William 
was  probably  descended  from  this  family,  or  from 
another  residing  at  some  fishing  place.  In  regard 
to  tlie  family  of  Fishwick  of  co.  Lancaster,  I  beg 
to  be  informed  whether  they  bore  the  name  of  that 
manor  from  the  mere  feet  of  living  there,  or 
whether  it  implied  in  addition  descent  or  kinship 
with  its  tenants  in  chief  or  otherwise. 

The  lordship  of  this  manor,  called  in  Doomsday 
Book  Piscuic,  was  held  in  capite  by  Tosti,  Earl  of 
NcHthumberland,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
Later  it  passed  to  the  Gemet  or  Heysham  family. 
Bot  who  held  under  these  great  lords?  The 
Gemets  bore,  gu.  a  lion  ramp.  arg.  Was  this 
thdr  Ceunily  coat,  or  did  it  pertain  to  the  manor  of 
Fishwick,  being  borne  by  them  as  its  lords? 
Pofledbly  a  comparison  of  the  seals  used  by  the 
Lancaster  family  with  those  of  others  of  the  name 
in  Cambridge  and  other  counties  might  afford 
bints,  at  least,  in  regard  to  their  common  or 
different  origin.  W.  X.  W. 

HsBALDia — Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  give 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  following  families,  viz., 
OieTeLuid  of  Birkenhead,  about  1720  ;  Sachevill 
if  Thorpe  Sachevill,  co.  Leicester,  thirteenth  or 
teteenth  century ;  D^Anvers  of  Frowlesworth,  co. 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ; 
de  CouTcy,  whose  daughter  and  heir  married 
Staresmore  of  Staresmore,  in  the  co.  of 
in  the  fourteenth  century ;  Partriche  of 
fifteenth  century.  C.  A.  S.  P. 

**  SsMTn    iTTAL  JouRNBT." — My  copy 
edition  oi  this  book,  on  large  paper, 


formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  has  the 

following  on  a  separate  leaf : — 

*'  Advertisement 
"  The  author  begs  leave  to  acknowledge  to  his  Sub- 
scribers that  thev  hate  a  further  claim  upon  him  for  two 
volumes  more  than  those  delivered  to  them  now,  and 
which  nothing  but  ill  health  could  have  prev^ted  him 
from  having  ready  along  with  these.  The  work  will  b^ 
completed  and  deUvered  to  the  subscribers  early  the  next 
winter.'* 

I  have  never  seen  this  advertisement  in  any 
other  copy  of  the  first  edition.  Is  it  generally 
known  that  Sterne  intended  to  continue  the  story  1 

Arthur  Bateman. 

"  Bride  of  Lammermoor." — When  Caleb  Bal- 
derstone  is  enumerating  the  imaginary  dishes 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  thunder,  in  order  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  nouse  in  the  eyes  of  Sir 
William  Ashton  and  his  daughter,  he  twice  speaks 
of  "  bacon  with  reverence."  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  Is  it  the  name  of  a  Scottish  dish,  or  does 
the  "  with  reverence"  refer  to  something  else  ? 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Painter  Wanted. — What  is  the  subject,  and 
who  is  the  painter,  of  a  picture  the  size  of  West's 
Death  of  Wolfe,  and  supposed  to  be  its  pendant, 
representing  the  death  of  a  naval  ofl&cer  on  the 
deck  of  a  snip,  supported  on  one  side  by  an  officer 
of  Marines  and  the  other  by  a  sailor  ?  It  has  been 
called  The  Death  of  Nelson,  but  the  dying  man  is 
tall,  young,  and  handsome,  and  the  uniforms  are  of 
anterior  date  to  this  century.  Y.  K. 

Empress  Elizabeth  II.  of  Russia.— Who 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  11. 
of  Russia  and  her  husband,  Alexis  Razomufeky  ? 
One  son  was  killed  in  making  some  chemical 
experiments  ;  of  the  other  I  know  nothing;  the 
daughter,  the  Princess  Tarrakanoft,  was  ensnared 
and  cruelly  incarcerated  by  Catherine  II.  until 
the  late  Admiral  Greig  was  repairing  the  fortress, 
when  she  escaped  disguised  as  a  labourer's  boy. 
Could  the  agent  sent  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Fox 
to  Russia  have  had  anything  to  do  with  her 
escape?  I  remember  hearing  that  the  principal 
person  who  eflfected  it  had  been  an  English  Ambas- 
sador. E.  A.  Feqan. 

"Religion":  "Religious." — In  chapter  ii.  of 
Trench's  Study  of  Words  I  find  a  paragraph  on 
the  words  "religion"  and  " religious,"  which  seems 
to  me  can  only  be  correct  as  far  as  its  negations 
are  concerned,  on  the  supposition  that  when  those 
words  assumed  their  te^nnical  sense  of  "monk" 
they  then  lost  their  original  and  wider  meaning, 
as  we  have  it  now.  But  did  not  the  two  meanings 
exist  at  the  same  time  1  As  far  as  my  investiga- 
tion has  gone  I  get  the  following  result :— (a.)  If 
the  Archbishop's  allusion  is  to  the  Latin,  they 
certainly  do  seem  to  have  co-existed  (see  Imitatio 
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Ohmtt  (ptutim)  and  ErasmuB^  CoUoqitia.  <p.)  If 
to  the  Tcnuicukrs  of  Burope,  ea  far  aa  Englwh  is 
concerned,  I  find  (I)  That  the  words  do  not  occur 
ia  Chaucer*B  Panim'$  Tale ;  {2)  But  Wicliff  has 
them  in  the  general  metuung  m  Aelt  xxri.  5,  and 
in  Jama  i.  26,  S7,  though  later  Bibles  (as 
Tjndale'a,  Cnnmer'a,  Geneva,  &c}  have  heie 
"  devotion  "  and  "  devout." 

Can  jou  tell  me  when  the  word  "  religion  "  was 
introduced  into  Engliih,  and  whether  at  the  time 
it  had  chiefly  the  technical  BCDsel  or  did  both 
meaninjn  co-esist  from  the  beginninc  1 

A.  C.  W. 

Faitilt  of  Pratt,  or  Kbrbwbll  Priory, 
jiBAR  Abbot's  Kbbswsll,  Dkvonbhirb.— Is  any- 
thing known  respecting  the  ancestry  of  Richard 
Pratt  who  alienated  the  above  property  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  losses  during  the  brenit  Rebellion  1 
The  family  had  been  settled  at  Eemwell  from  the 
time  of  Elirabeth.  His  grandson,  John,  was  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  the  reign  of  Geoige  I.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  the  names  of  Ridiard  Pratt's 
brothere  and  their  wives,  the  date  of  the  family's 
departure  from  Kerswell  Priory,  and  of  their  first 
possession  of  it.  The  only  means  whereby  I  can 
receive  an  answer  through  "  N.  &  Q."  will  be  a 
conuuunication  by  letter.  According  to  Dugdale's 
Monaetiron,  Kerswell*  (I  give  the  modem  spell- 
ing) is  one  of  four  cells,  each  of  which  contained 
two  brethren  of  the  Cluniac  Prioiy  of  Montacute. 
in  Somersetshire.  It  was  granted  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  as  parcel  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Montacute  to  John  Etherege.  Can  I  trace 
the  successive  alienations  whereby  it  came  into 
and  went  out  of  the  possession  of  the  Pratt  family  1 
The  fuller  the  information  the  greater  will  be  the 
obligation  conferred  on  W.  B.  P. 

ERASMns  QuKLLTS,  FLEMISH  Painter,  1607/78. 
— Where  shall  I  find  reliable  information  with 
reference  to  portraits  painted  in  England  by  this 
artist  ?  Are  any  of  his  works  known  to  exist  in 
this  country)  I  have  reasons  for  thinking  that 
this  artist  painted  many  portraits  of  notable 
Englishmen  of  the  time  of  James  I.  for  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  Count  Oondomar. 

F.  W.  COSENS. 

Qiuen^  dote,  S.W. 

Tr»DAi^8  Kew  Testament.— What  editions 
are  there  of  Tyndale's  New  Testaments,  and  where 
do  copies  erist  1  I  explained  (4""  S.  xi.  V5)  that 
I  was  engaged  in  making  a  catalogue  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
^Tyndale's  version),  and  requested  librarians  and 
'  others  having  copies  to  assist  me  by  informing  me 
of  the  editions  they  possess.  In  reply  I  nave 
received  some  courteons  letters.    I  beg  leave  again 

•  Old  etymology,  "  CubwcU." 


to  call  attention  to  the  object  I  have  in  view,  and 
hope  I  may  receive  many  communications.  Thm» 
are  various  editions  of  miich  I  do  not  know  when 
a  copy  exists.  Francis  Frt. 

Cothau,  BiiitoL 

Old  Sonos. — I  have  a  small  closely  printed 
volume  (minus  the  title-page),  containing  570  old 
songs,  alphabetically  anonged,  bat  without  nam«ft 
to  the  songs.  I  imagine  Uie  volume  was  printed 
about  1700/20.  Can  any  of  your  contributor* 
assist  m«  to  the  titie-pi^e?  In  Dr.  Dixon's 
Boilada  and  Songt  of  the  Ptoiaiitry  of  Englandf 
edited  by  R.  Bell,  at  p.  146,  there  is  a  note  to  the 
Bone  of  "  The  Fanuei's  Son,"  in  which  allusion  ia 
made  to  The  Voeal  Miiodlany,  1729,  a  coUectioB 
of  about  400  celebtsted  songs.    Is  mine  the  same  T 

C.  A.  McDoNALS. 

ears  ago 

was  said  to  be  by  Lord  Brougham.  Is  anythisg 
known  for  certain  about  its  authorship  ]  The 
subject  is  the  miserv  caused  to  a  poor  woman  by  a, 
bad  husband,  and  fie  urgent  need  that  such  inno- 
cent sufferers  should  be  protected.  The  right  of 
divorce  being  within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as 
rich  is  enforced.  L.  C.  E. 

Brast  Brouohtoh  Church.— There  is  an  old 
book  in  existence  containing  an  account  of  seven 
churches  in  Lincolnshire,  Brant  Broughton  among 
the  number,  with  engravings,  &C.  Can  any  ono 
give  information  respecting  it  ?  A  copy  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  British  Museum.  But  anybody  pos- 
sessing one,  and  giving  any  information  concerning 
it  q>e^ly,  would  greatly  oblige.         Slbaford. 

Title  or  Book  Wanted. — Some  yeara  ago — 
fifteen,  perhaps — I  saw  in  a  second-hand  book 
catalogue  a  novel  advertised,  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten the  title.  Attochedto  thenotice  was  BBtat«- 
ment  that  the  book  was  by  tlie  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Tennison  D'Eyncourt,  M.P.,  of  Bayons  Manor, 
Lincolnshire,  and  that  it  had  been  rigidly  sup- 
pressed. Wliat  is  the  title  of  this  book,  and  was 
the  account  then  given  of  its  authorship  correct  t 
AO.V.P. 

Indian  Newspapers.— The  files  of  some  of 
these  in  the  Indian  Office  Library  commence  as 
follows : — 

Name.  Say  of  Isnie.         Dite.         Tol.   No. 

Jfadrai  C(iitritT...'rbaTadij  ...22  Sept.,  179J...  7...  311 
ifadrai  OaalU  ...BAtaT<it.j  ...IS  Jut;.,  1800...  6...  264 
Sombag  Courier. ..S^taria.j  ...  5  Juiy.,  17B3...  2...  It 
BrnOias  OaneUe  ...Wednesday     7  April,  1813...24...11S2 

I  want  to  know  the  day  of  issue  of  the  first 
number  of  each  of  the  above,  whether  they  began 
by  being  issued  weekly  or  bi-weekly,  and  if  ths 
latter,  when  they  discontinued  being  so  issued; 
also,  where  I  can  consult  the  missing  numbeiB. 

The  Bfvad  Anvic  of  |.he   ICth  June,  187^ 
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p.  7 a4,  it&tes  that  "  Bidafi  Gaxette  first  appeared 
at  CalcQlU  in  1 780,  and  was  Uie  fint  Indiaii  newB- 
p^wr."  Wliat  anthori^  is  there  foi  this  state- 
DtBnt,  and,  if  correct,  where  can  a  complete  file  of 
ii  be  coiunlted ;  if  iucoirect,  which  was  the  fiist 
IngUah  newspepei  published  in  India,  and  where 
cut  it  be  seen  in  a  complete  leries  1 

Cbarlbs  Ma^ok. 
3,  OloDccater  Cn«o«nt,  Hj>de  Parle,  W. 

he  Placbb  ot  the  Dbatb  aitd  Bukial 

EliaUND  BvADTOftT,  DCEE  OF  SouEResT,  K.Ct.-~ 

I  wosld  solicit  inqniiy  into  the  prteue  situation  of 
the  immarked  grave,  in  8t.  Alban's  Abbey,  of  one 
who,  with  all  hiH  funltti,  stands  promiaeutly  for- 
waid  in  history  as  the  last  Regent  of  France,  and 
u  Ibe  first  and  mo»t  faithful  and  (,iiliant  leader, 
Data  the  denth,  of  the  Loouastriun  cause.  We  are 
told  [BeaUle)  that  after  the  battle,  no  one  darine 
topaj  decent  regard  to  the  lemains  of  the  defeated 
nobles,  Abbot  John  solicited  the  Duke  of  York  Ui 
mffer  aome  honoun  to  be  paid  to  the  deceased, 
vhom  be  fnmldjr  designated  as  "  not  enemies^  but 
tonr  relations  by  blood— your  feUow  ptttnots." 
fenzussion  being  given,  the  Abbot  caused  some  of 
the  brethren  to  go  forth  and  take  up  the  deceased, 
the  Duke  of  yomereet,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
iXonhniuberlund,  and  Thomas  Clifford,  Lord  Clif- 
ford. The  bodies  were  laid  out  in  deceW  order  in 
ike  charcb,  and  then  interred  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Blewed  Virgin,  "  Liiieali  ordiiie,  mxta  atatuiii, 
fradum,  it  hrniorcm  digaitatU."  I  apprehend, 
iherefore,  that  Somerset  lies  before  the  altar  witli 
Percy  on  his  right,  and  Clifford  on  bin  left.  Have 
we  any  farther  evidence  by  which  tbe  situation  of 
ihtM  gntves  may  be  certainly  determined,  wilb  n 
view  to  their  being  inscribed  (  Is  the  site  of  the 
''  Crown,"  beneath  the  fatal  sign  of  which  the  Duki 
died,  fighting  valiantly,  ascertainable  I  I  ono 
discovered  a  modem  "  Crown  "  at  the  end  of  a  very 
ucicnt  street,  but  the  Crown  probably  did  not 
stand  here,  as  ibe  Duke  appeals  to  have  fallen  in 
the  apper  and  most  defensible  puit  of  the  town,  in 
or  near  St.  Peter's  Street,  where  he  bad  barricaded 
iH  the  avenues  towards  the  Yorkist  position  in  the 
Key  Field,  and  where  the  slain  kw  thickest. 

Calcuttbnsib, 


Kcplittf. 


{■l^  S.  xi.  21U,  321,  3J9,  391,  507.) 
With  respect  to  this  word  I  admit,  on  reflection, 
■hu  the  oldderivation  adopted  by  Mb.  Fitrnivall 
btm  hotm  (a  lump  ;  in  secondaiy  sense,  a  bubble) 
ii  (be  more  probikble  one.  His  interpretation  of 
hn  Ttamgm,  however,  I  cannot  sceept ;  Ist.  Of 
ttfimtatiaAU-i  Will,iu.  6:  "  We  We  almost 
mImmIUsi;  700  shall  see  his  fall  to-night."  Mb. 
TuuiVAU.  nySi  mhomd  islieie«tn6DuI«',  shut  np  as 


within  a  box  ;  and  he  proceeds,  "this  is  dear  &am 
the  next  speech  :  "  Finl  Lord.  We  '11  make  you 
some  sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we  com  him."  From  this 
I  suppose  that  Mb.  Formivali,  derives  cage  from 
auauier ;  hut  why  ahould  we  reject  tb«  common  in- 
terpretationadopted  by  Mr.  Dyce,yij;.,8kinT*  Tile 
word,  as  a  sabstantive,  is  found  often  enough  in  the 
senseof  "skin";  and  the  words  which  follow  prove, 
is  my  mind,  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  in  this 
DBssnge ;  they  ore,  "  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old 
lord  Liifeu  ;  whtn  hit  dvigvise  and  it*i» parUd,  you 
shall  see  what  a  sprat  he  is."  It  must  be  Dbeerved, 
that  the  two  lords  by  no  means  preserve  a,  uniformity 
ofsimiJointbeirallusianatoParoUu,  as,  immediately 
after,  the  Second  Lord  says,  "  I  must  go  look  my 
twigs  ;  he  shall  be  canght,"  thereby  comparing 
ParoUet  to  a  bird.  In  Ms  first  speech  I  conceive 
that  be  compares  him  to  a  iitag,  and  that  emboitid 
has  here  the  same  meaning,  us  in  the  Antony  utuI 
Ckopatra  and  Taming  of  the  Shrta  passages,  via., 
foaming  nt  the  moutltat  his  last  gasp. 

2ndly.  Ah  to  the  Chaucer  passage,  which  is  aa 
follows  ;  — 

"  And  I  heud  going  both  up  and  down, 

M«n.  hone  and  houndei  and  oLher  tbiof; ; 

Aud  all  men  ipuk  of  buDting ; 

Hdw  ibcy  wold«  alee  tbe  hcrte  witb  strength 

And  bow  the  b«rt  bad  upon  length 

fiomunb  tmboiid  .-—l  not  know  what." 

Sele  of  tlu  DMdHiK,  I.  363,  Aldiuc  edit. 
On  this  Mk.  Furkivall  says,  "Chaucer  nu  doubt 
referstothe&turebuntinthe forest."  Nowitseema 
to  me  certain,  that  Chaucer  refers  to  a  past  bunt.  In 
the  first  place,  how  could  the  huntera  know  that 
the  stag  in  the  coming  bant  would  bo  "so  much 
embosea"!  It mightescape before itwHH"embcsed'' 
at    all.     9ndly.   Though  the  words  "wolde  slee" 
might  refer  to  the  future,  they  may  also  refer  to 
the  past ;  and  surely  the  words  "  had  enibosed " 
must  refer  to  tlie  piiat  and  the  past  only.    My  idea 
is,  that  while  the  hunters  were  assembling,  those 
already  assembled  wbilcd  nway  the  time   by  dis- 
cussing a  past  hunt ;   and  that  the  word  emboitd 
baa   here  the  same  meaning  an  emboistd  in  the 
passages    already   cited.       One    dilference    there 
!rtuinly  is,  that  in  those  passages  tlie  auxiliaiy 
was  "  is  used,  whereas  here  Chaucer,  less  correctly, 
(es  the  auxiliary  "had.'t 
Of  the  word  embots  I  will  give  two  more  in- 


*  Richardaon  tells  na  "  ease  "  is  here  used  far  "  uncase." 

I  this  I  BuppoSB  bt  Is  right,  as  Dothiug  ia  more  commDn 

thou  the  dropping  the  negatiio  prefix :  ao,  indeed,  to 

"  Bbin  '^  muBt  origuiallj  have  been  to  "unekia." 

t  If  1  might  Tenture  to  deriiB  tbeword  nbou  from  <» 

id  tbe  Qennaii  tAit,  bad,  ^iteful,  Ibat  would  give  a 

nae  still  mare  raited  lo  the  rontcit ;  the  huntcre  were 

unt  to  sluy  tlio  Btag,  bat  ba  LeciUDe  so  spileful  and 

furious    froni  despemtioB,  tbul— .      Mr.  Abbott,  In  his 

S/mitp/ana-ii  Oraminar,  has  collected  toieial  iDBtances  of 

■acb  bfbrid  words;  but  ■■  there  in  no  other  instance,  to 

mj  knowladge,  in  which  tbe  word  ii  used  in  this  unse,  I 


so 
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jtencte,  which  confirm  Mb.  Fcrhiv all's  denTa- 

■  tioQ  from  bouse : — 

'  *'  Whj  are  je  thus  diacomfibsd,  lik<  hinds  tlut  Iuts  no 
turt, 
■Who,  weariiid  with  a  long-mil  field,  are  iiutwitlf  nnSoii, 
dbuid   still,  md   iu  their  beutlj  breuts  ia  all  tlieii 

courage  loat  i "  Cllapnun, /irurf,  il. 

"  But  thsj  ((ha  hounde}  tliul  not  opCM  (bnrk)  neither 

SiEBtvB  (go  in  quest),  Trbile  tliit  ho  ia  among  the  ohaunge 
D  the  Btate  of  cliangiu^  or  shedding  hia  antlere),  for 
feai  to  enboiu  uid  do  amjBaa."— M3.  Bodl.  S4S,  cited  In 
Halliwall'e  Ghitary. 

As  to  quethjf,  aihr  en  quite  d'vii  ccrf,  said  of 
■hounds,  means,  aa  far  lUi  I  can  make  out  from  the 
.  French  dictionaries,  to  eeparato  a  stag  from  the 
;  herd  ;  the  meaning  of  the  whole  pagsago  therefore 

■  will  be,  that  whUe  a  stag  is  shedding  hia  antlers 
(at  which  time,  I  am  told,  he  ia  very  weak),  the 

'iioands  are  not  to  single  him  out  aa  an  object  of 
the  chase,  lest  thej  shotild  bring  him  to  a  foaming 
state  (i.e.,  to  extremities}  at  once,  and  bo  spoil  the 
hunter's  sport.  I  may  add  that  my  interpretation 
of  this  enigmatical  passage  is  merely  conjectural, 
and  I  only  put  it  forward  here,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  receive  corrections  fiDm  others,  or  what  would 
be  still  better,  that  Mi.  HalliwcU  will  give  us 
enough  of  the  context  to  render  it  intelligible. 


:that  such  tautology  0 

not  in   MOton's  man 

ever,  that  my  acquointa 


I   J 


Mr.   Pbc 


("  N  &  Q."  4'"  S.  xi.  .349),  that  the  word  «So 
applied  to  PoToltfs  and  FaitUiffe,  m  derived  from 
botcwm,  and  "in  u  hunter's  mouth  would  naturally 
«oma  tomeantbopoaitiDDofaquarr]' that  had  taken 
corert,  and  so  enabled  the  cbasc  to  come  up  with 
him  ;  and  if  not  to  Hurround  him,  at  all  events  to 
jnake  pretty  sure  of  their  game."     I  confess  that  I 
am  practically  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  hunting, 
but  I  always  thought  that  if  a  hnnted  animal  took 
■covert,    it  was   in  a  better   position   than  before, 
having  more  opportunities  of   escaping  from  the 
hounds  than  in  open  ground.     In  any  eaae  a  at 
that  had  taken  covert  would  not  necessarily  be 
the  state  of  extreme  distress  which  ia  always  ii 
plied  in  the  word  embossed.     Mr.  Prowktt, 
support  of  his  suggestion,  cites  a  passage  from  the 
concluding  chorus  of  the  Samson  Aganistts.     The 
Chorus,  after  describing  Samson's  final  exploit,  pro- 
ceed as  follows  :— 


a  bird 


u  eeem'd. 


III  the  Arabiai 

That  no  aecand  knows  nor  third. 

And  Is;  etawhite  a  hoIooatiBt, 

' ,  wDDibnow  ttem'd, 
I,  reflouritliCB.  dow  liicoraiu  luoet 


From  01 


When  I 
I  find  that  all  the  dictionaries,  like  Mr,  Prowbtt, 
derive  this  word  imhosl  from  botetna  or  boU;  still 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  imbmt  may  here,  as  in 
the  other  paflsagee,  be  derived  from  hoitt.  Of 
.oaime  a  bird  cannot  he  said  literally  to  foam  at 
the  mouth,  but  the  secondary  sense  of  embotsed, 


lething  of  the  sort,  would 
lontext.  It  also  occurs  to 
"inwoodedin  the  woods" 
er.  I  must  confess,  how- 
ce  with  Milton  has  of  late 
years  been  of  the  slightest,  ho  that  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  on  tnis  point.  Again,  I  should 
think  that  when  a  word  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
everybndy  in  one  sense,*  a  writer  would  hesitate 
before  usmg  it  once  and  once  only,  in  an  entirely 
different  sense,  it  being,  indeed,  derived  from  & 
different  source, — a  proceeding  which  would  only 
luzzle  the  reader.  In  conclusion,  my  contention 
lOW  is  that  embosa,  in  all  the  passages  in  which  it 
i  found,  is  derived  from  fiosst,  and  in  no  case  from 
ou  or  boiU.  V.  J.  V. 

So  much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  by  Mb. 
FuRNIvALi,  and  Mb.  Jbssb  in  the  explanation  of 
this  word,  that  the  subject  has  become  interesting. 
I  will  therefore  venture  to  point  out  that  the 
tmbosatd,  derived  from  bosse,  differs  little  from  out 
modem  ernhmxed,  excepting  that  it  appeals  to  have 
been  then  also  used  as  the  French  now  use  bosse 
when  speaking,  not  only  of  a  surface,  a  part  of 
which  is  raised  by  being  bulged  out  from  the  back, 
but  also  of  caata  of  entire  heads.  Thus  they  say, 
Dessiner.  d'apres  la  bosse";  and,  in  ridicule, 
Quelle  bosse  '"  what  a  head  ! 
The  derivation  of  mnbosneA  from  tmbohier  is, 
however,  not  ho  evident.  Its  use  in  All's  Wm 
secniB  rather  a  play  upon  the  similarity  of  sound 
in  imbost  and  embossed;  yet  while  looking  at  it 
from  that  ^int  of  view,  Mr.  Fcrnivall's  opinion 
might  possibly  be  enforced  by  finding  a  pluy  npon 
the  word  case.  In  Old  French  casse  was  a  long 
box,  in  which  the  compartments  were  called  casm; 
but  case  meant  also  a,  house  or  cell.  Now,  unless 
my  memory  fails  me,  we  meet  with  the  expression 
"  break  an  animal,"  meaning  to  tear  or  cut  it  in 
pieces,  and  a  reference  to  one  of  the  old  French 
books  on  "  Venery  "  in  the  British  Museum  would 
show  if  catfer  was  formerly  used  aa  our  brfak,  to 
signify  tear  or  cut  in  pieces.  The  word  com  may, 
however,  have  been  a  misprint  for  cage,  owing  to 
the  use  of  the  long  «. 

The  cmboeied  or  imbost,  derived  from  bois,  will 
admit  of  further  elucidation.  The  expression 
"aux  Bboia"was  apparently  simply  a  contraction 
of  "  aux  aboyements,  and  alluded  to  the  barking 
of  the  dogs  when  an  animal  was  at  bay.  We  must 
also  remember  that  the  French  say,  when  speaking 
of  the  horns  of  a  stag,  "  un  bois  de  cerf  " ;  and  that 
a  man-of-war  used  to  show  "its  teeth"  to  the 
eneroy  as  a  stag  at  bay  did  ita  horns  to  the  dogs ; 
•"""""er,  that  aa  the  Irench  sailore  say  mnbosser,  so 
she  headed  to  the  wind."      Another  p^y 
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apon  the  word  embosser  may  possibly  haye  been 
found  in  hoiUr,  to  limp,  halt  in  the  gait. 

Ealfh  N.  James. 
iahford,  Kent 


OBPHEUS  AND  MOSES. 


(4"»  S.  xL  521.) 

Mr.  Tew  does  not  give  his  authority  for  the 
Oij^c  fragment  upon  which  he  grounds  his  start- 
ing conclusion  given  under  the  above  heading, 
where  he  says : — *'  That  vSpoycv^s  points  to  Moses, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubt  ....  AtTrXafca  may  refer  both  to  the 
twofold  nature  of  the  Law — duty  to  God  and  man 
—as  taught  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  to 
the  tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed,  which 
may  have  been  made  to  fold  together."  (!) 

With  regard  to  vSpoyevrj^  he  says : — "  It  is  not 
noticed  by  Scapula,  Hederick,  or  Liddell  and 
Scott.  This  is  strange,  because  although  probably 
an  archaic,  it  is  none  the  less  a  classical  word.'' 

It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  or  the  above-named 
kxioographers  would  have  "noticed"  it.  It  is 
merely  a  modem  scientific  compound  in  the  term 
hydtt^n,  which,  like  cyanogen,  oxygen,  &c.,  has 
been  adopted  by  chemistry. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  word  does  not  occur 
in  the  original,  at  any  rate,  as  given  by  Mullachius 
(Fragm,  PhUos.  Gracorum,  "Oiphica,"  vol,  i. 
p.  167.  Paris,  1860),  Hymn  II.,  svhfinem.  Here 
the  word  is  vAoycv^s,  "silvarum  alumnus,"  or 
"  wood-bom,"  which  is  classical,  and  "  noticed " 
by  Maltby  ;  and  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  TeVs 
"  discovery "  is  not  original ;  for  Mullachius  con- 
ceived the  same  extravagant  fancv  long  ago,  add- 
ing in  a  note  on  the  word  "vAoyci^s  videtur 
appellari  Moses."  (!) 

But  even  this  is  not  original.  It  is  su^ested 
in  the  Gresner-Hamberger  wlition  of  the  Orphics 
(Argonautica,  Hymni,  &c.,  Lipsise,  1764)  as  fol- 
lows:— "tov  vkoyevrj  esse  Aaamurn  ex  informi 
gleba  formatum  diceres ;  nisi  legas  legis  duarum 
tabularum  mentio  idmis  apert^  signaret  Moseriy  qui 
in  vkr),  ilia,  sc  silva  pa/pyri  stirpiuifiy  in  eo,  quod 
^Aas,  alias  vocatur,  expositus  fuerat,  &c." — JFrogr- 

The  last  line  of  Mr.  Tew's  quotation  appears  to 
be  a  domsy  interpolation,  although  SlirXa^  may 
mean  simply  "  ample,"  as  given  by  Maltby  ;  and 
the  annotators  before  quoted  remark  thereon  as 
follows : — "AtirAoica  Homericam  vocem  (iZ.,  F 126, 
ct  '^  243)  pulchr^  hue  non  tam  transtulit  quam  in 
•domiciliiim  suum  revocavit,  quisquisversicuti  auctor 

Thosy  between  Me.  Tew's  "water-bom"  and 

Jftrdlacfaius's  "wood-bom,"  the  origin  of  Moses  fares 

t-  li^fy  9Jid  can  scarcely  be  made  to  tally  with  the 

]  tuapianl  aoooimt,  which  merely  refers  to  his  having 

lam  **  dmwn  out  of  the  water.   (Exod.  iL  10.) 


Mr.  Tew's  translation  of  the  fragment  is  merely 

a  fanciful  paraphrase,  designed  to  suit  his  notion 

about  Orpheus  and  Moses.    Compare  Mr.  Tew's 

words : — 

" flo,  too,  that  Mu^, 

Who,  vHUer-bom,  yet  heaven-Inspii^d,  prooiaim'd 
That  twofold  law,  on  dyptic  tablets  graT'd,** 

with  Mullachius's  rendering : — 

"  Sic  antiquorum  effatum,  sic  silTarum  alomnus  statuit 
Dirinitus  animo  daplici  lege  intellecta." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Tew.  There  is  certainly  some 
obscurity  in  the  two  lines  in  question  ;  but  as  the 
passage  obviously  refers  to  tne  attributes  of  the 
Creator,  the  former  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Pan, 
—  "Strong,  pastoral  Pan,  whom  rural  haunts 
delight."  As  T.  Taylor  observes.  Pan  was  "  the 
primary  exemplar  of  the  Universe — as  the  name 
imprts." 

It  is  only  thus  that  8t€T€^€v  can  make  sense  ; 
for  it  does  not  mean  "  proclaimed,'*  as  Mr.  Tew 
has  it,  but  statuit,  "  arranged,"  "  ordained,"  "  ap- 
point^," "  regulated." 

Mr.  Tew  will  find  the  word  in  numerous 
Scriptural  passages,  as  referred  to  by  Parkhurst, 
1  Cor.  xi.  34 ;  Matt.  xi.  1  ;  Luke,  iii.  13  ;  Acts, 
xviii.  2;  etaJl. 

In  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments  Mr.  Tew  will  find 
many  striking  passages  in  the  vein  he  has  in  view ; 
for  instance,  a  fragment  quoted  from  Malala,  end- 
ing with  the  following  words : — "  And  man  was 
formed  by  this  God  out  of  the  earth,  and  endued 
with  a  reasonable  soul,  in  like  manner  as  Moses 
has  revealed." 

And  I  may  add  that  even  at  the  present  dav, 
among  the  practices  of  Hindoo  worship,  obviously 
relating  to  very  remote  and  primitive  notions,  a 
certain  image  is  formed  of  clay,  and  Shiva  is 
invoked  to  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life ! 

Mr.  Tew  thinks  he  can  show  that  "  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  were  very  much  better  known  to  the 
learned  among  the  heathen  than  is  commonly 
believed  or  allowed,"  and  offers  confirmation  of  his 
conviction.  It  is  to  be  "hoped  that  his  other  in- 
stances are  better  founded  than  the  one  we  have 
disposed  of.  The  ancient  Fathers  were  too  well 
informed  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion,  from  the 
similarities  and  coincidences  existing  between 
passages  in  the  respective  writings  ;  and  so,  one  of 
them — Jerome,  I  think— settled  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  the  Devil  inspired  the  heathen  writers 
with  the  passages  in  question,  in  order  that  doubts 
might  be  subsequently  cast  upon  the  genuineness 
of  Christianity  !  I  cannot  ^ve  the  exact  words  ; 
but  I  remember  meeting  with  them  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  "  The  Three  Conversions,"  &c.  of  the 
old  Jesuit  Father  Parsons,  who  quoted  them  with 
solemn  emphasis.  I  may  be  permitted  to  qualify 
such  investigations  [ea  mere  "  vain  searches  "—not 
at  all  conducive  to  the  interests  of  trae  Religion, 
and  I  completely  endorse  the  following  originaland 
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Striking  lemark  of  Mr.  Spuxgeon,  in  his  memoiable 
sermon  of  last  Easter  Sunday :  "  I  question 
tvliether  Butler  or  Paley  have  not  both  of  them 
created  more  infidels  than  they  ever  cured, — and 
whether  most  of  the  defences  of  the  Gospel  are  not 
sheer  timpertinenoes.  ..."  I  may  add,  that  all 
"  coincidences  "  of  the  kind  only  attest  the  broad 
basis  of  Christianity,  and  account  for  its  enduring 
hold  on  mankind,  its  essential  charaotenstics  being 
now  sufl&ciently  distinct  from  the  types  of  primitive 
physical  worship,  and,  indeed,  obliterated  by  their 
purely  spiritual  and  supernal  aspirations. 

Andrbw  Steinhetz. 


BIB  DAT  QUI  OITO  DAT: 

TEMPORA  MUTANTUR  NOB  BT  HUTAVUR  IN  ILLI8. 

(!■*  and  3'*  S.  passim.) 

Time  was  when  I  was  a  constant  reader  of  "  N. 
&  Q.,''  and  although  I  have  long  been  deprived  of 
the  immediate  pleasure  I  consequently  denved,  my 
memories  of  it  supply  me  with  no  ungrateful  suc- 
cedaneum.  A  copy  of  Dr.  Kamage's  Beautiful 
Thoughts  from  Ijatin  Authors  h&s  lately  con- 
tributed very  interestingly  to  this  gratification,  and 
suggested  to  me  that  one  or  two  of  the  notes  I  have 
made  with  respect  to  certain  quotations  in  that 
book  might  prove  of  sufficient  consequence  for  a 
nook  in  the  grove  of  that  literary  favourite.  Hence 
I  send  you  my  uninvited  greeting  from  this  little 
understood  Southern  metropolis. 

In  the  Index  Dr.  R.  refers  the  common  quotation, 
"  Bis  dat  qui  clto  dat,''  to  page  465,  and  there 
gives,  not  that  phrase,  but  "  Inopi  beneficium  bis 
dat  qui  dat  celeriter,"  from  Publius  Syrus.  The 
idea  is,  indeed,  the  same  in  the  two  sentences,  but 
the  latter  does  not  satisfy  inquirers  after  the  pre- 
cise origin  of  the  former  as  a  quotation.  This  I 
have  traced  to  two  sources  of  nearly  contemporary 
existence.  One  of  these  is  a  little  book,  the  title 
of  which,  surrounded  with  a  decidedly  Dionysian 
vignette,  reads  thus :  "  Joannie  Owen  Oxoniensis 
AngU  EpigranmuUvm  Hditio  Postrema,  Am- 
stelodami.  Apud  Joanne  Janssonium.  Ao. 
MDCXXXII.''  Here  it  is  given,  on  page  148,  as 
the  title  or  heading  of  an  epigram : — 

"  Mvnera  des  l»tu8,  cormmpiint  taedia  donum : 
In  quo  cenaendum*C8t,  quid  nisi  daatis  amorV 

The  other  is  a  work  entitled — 

"  Manipulus  Sacer,  Concionum  Moralium,  Gollectus  ex 
YoIuminiDus  B.  P.  Hieremise  Drexelii  Societ.  lesu,  In 
omnes  anni  Dominicos,  Festos,  et  Quadragesimales  dies. 
Tomulis  quatuor  discinctus,  Methodo  Theologie,  Parochis, 
Conoionatoribos.  Cateohistis,  peraccomoda.  Per  B.  P. 
F.  Petru  >  De  Vos,  6.  TL.  Eremitam  Augustinianum. 
AntTerpise,  Sumptibus  et  Prelo  Yiduao  et  Hseredum 
Joannes  Cnobbari.    Ao.  1644.'' 

At  page  313  of  this  book  the  ^^  argument''  of  the 
•Croncio  there  commenced  is  given  in  these  words; — 
'^Qui  cito  dat,  bis  dat,  cur  ergo  ingens  Redemp- 


tionis  benefidnm  dilatnm  1"  In  the  "prosecutio  '* 
of  the  Concio  the  words  are  given  in  the  usually 
quoted  order: — "Sed  nunquid  bis  dat,  qui  cito 
dat?''  And  the  idea  is  fortified  from  Solomon, 
"  Nee  dicas,  ait,  amico  tuo ;  vade  et  revertere,  et 
eras  dabo  tibi,  ciim  statim  possis  dare." 

Now  Owen  is  believed  to  hare  been  bom  about 
1560,  and  to  have  died  about  1622 ;  Drexel  was 
bom  in  1581,  and  died  in  1638.  I  have  not  access 
to  the  original  works  of  Drexel,  and  therefore  can* 
not  ascertain  whether  he  originally  used  the  phrase, 
or  whether  his  compiler  or  epitomizer  is  responsible 
for  it.  But  the  inference  I  should  draw  would 
certainly  be  that  Drexel  himself  used  it.  And 
that  it  was  used  before  Owen  I  should  feel  justified 
in  inferring  from  the  fact  that  the  section  of 
Owen's  book  from  which  I  take  the  quotation  is 
entitled  Monosticha  quadam  JEihica  et  Folitica 
Veterum  Sapientum.  Was  it  Drexel  who  furnished 
Owen  with  his  text  1  Or  did  they  both  draw  from 
a  conunon  source?  Or  did  they  independently 
originate  the  form  of  the  phrase?  If  my  con- 
jectures are  right,  the  first  of  these  inquiries  may 
be  disregarded.  J£  they  drew  it  from  a  common 
source,  where  is  it  found  before  them  ?  I  do  not 
find  it  in  the  Flores  Foetarum  de  VirtuiUms  et 
Vitiis,  published  at  Cologne  in  1604,  "  per  Mar- 
tinum  de  Werdena" :  although  I  do,  in  tne  forty- 
seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book,  find  quoted 
from  Tobias: — 

"  Da  cito :  da  gratia  graium :  ne  gratia  fiat 
Yenalis :  grato  munere  gratus  eris 
Grntius  est  jamjamque  datur  :  meritique  noverca 
Esse  solet  dantis  desidiosa  manus." 

Erasmus  dates  his  Colloquia  in  1526;  and  the 
quotation  does  not  appear  in  them.  As  far  as  I 
can  recall,  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Adugia,  some 
time  previously  published.  Nor  have  I  met  it  in 
any  previous  work;  and  I  think  myself  justified  in 
therefore  claiming  to  have  pointed  out  the  pious 
Jesuit,  Drexel,  as  its  author. 

Before  dismissing  this  quotation  I  will  note  that 
the  word  discinctus  on  the  engraved  title-page  of 
the  Manipulus  is  elsewhere  printed  distinetus,  and 
that  the  genitive  of  the  printer's  name  is  elsewhere 
used  in  the  form  Cnoobarti.  In  the  former  case 
— although  some  one  has  marked  discinctus  for 
correction  by  substituting  t  for  c — the  title- 
page  is  almost  certainly  correct.  In  the  case  of  the 
name,  I  am  unable  to  verify  the  correct  form. 
Neither  Timperley  nor  any  other  authority  I  have 
now  at  command  mentions  this  printer. 

Well  known  as  the  leamed  Welshman,  Owen, 
or  Audoenus,  is,  it  is  rather  curious  that  this  quo- 
tation should  not  have  been  traced  to  him.  But 
still  more  curious  is  it  that  the  quotation,  *'  Tem- 
pera mutantur  nos  et,"  &c.,  should  not  have  been 
discovered  to  be  traceable  to  him.  Yet  so  it  is. 
At  page  225  of  my  edition  cf  his  work  is  this  epir 
gram: — 
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"  0  tampan! 

Tontwra  mntuitar  nosct  motunur  in  illis 

Quomodolait  Kmp«rteinporep<jarhamo.' 

And  what  is  even  yet  more  carions,  at  page  10 

of  tlie  nme  Imok  is  the  Eubjoined  epigram  upon  a 

BiwhoninB,  whom  I  preaniDe  to  have  been,  the  eune 

to  whom  "N.  &  Q,"  long  ago,  Dr.  Rakaok  so 

lately,  and  readers  in  general  to  the  present  time, 

lisTe  credited  Ilie  hexameter: — 

"  la  Barbonii  Poets  Dugaa 
QniB  tn  dixbti  oogM,  ddh  e«ae  putasti 
Sod  did)  Biigu  ease ;  aedeue  puto." 
Ilia  wonld  seem  to  diepoee  of  Borbonius'a 
"  Omnia  mutaiDtur."  But  there  reniaiiiH  a,  coUutenU 
qneatJOD  which  laaj  aa  well  at  onoe  also  be  dis- 
posed ot  Sir  Edward  Coke  wae  contemporarj 
with  Owm,  and  in  Hawke'a  GrounrU  of  the  Lanes 
«f  England,  London,  1657,  Coke  is  quoted,  1.  £, 
£  ~S,  aa  using  it  in  the  form  "  et  noB."  In  whioh- 
erer  form  he  reailj  used  it,  there  is  good  gronnd 
1m  contending  that  he  borrowed  from  Owen,  not 
Owen  from  him.  He  could  not  do  less  tbon  com- 
^iment  Owen  for  a  very  flattering  epigram,  which 
I  find  at  page  183  of  the  ktter's  work,  addressed 
"  Ad  Edoardum  Coke  equitem,  luriaprudentisa. 
lodicem,"  &c  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
Owen  have  done  less  in  acknowledgment  of  Sir 
Edword's  friendly  flattery  in  quoting  the  sugges- 
the  and  now  celebrated  words. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  jiu/retau  witboot  nddinf 
A  little  feet  in  connexion  with  it  which  hoa  afforded 
me  a  little  amusement,  and  may,  perhaps,  do 
the  same  for  others.  Having  occasion  some  time 
ago  to  examine  a  small  Latin  grammar  juiit  pub- 
luhed  in  Boston,  I  there  found,  among  illustrations 
of  the  force  and  beauty  of  cosuto,  the  lengthened 
tVT  of  my  old  acquaintance  in  the  form.  "  Tempora 
nntantur,  et  nos."  &c.  0 !  those  irrepressible 
"maggots"  of   the    grammaticastera    and  book- 

For  the  prcKent,  at  lenst,  VaMo  quam  optinu. 
James  I! cons. 

B«w  Orleoiu. 

[The  fourth  kcUod  of  AttioHfi  ifiiericcrdia.  Tide 
O^cra  omnia  Kf-ctrendi  Palrit  SitTtmta  Drscelii  t 
Sieit.  Jtiu,  1680,  commeocea  Ihvu  :— "  Miiericordim  fat 
tito  iare.  Ingrstnra  eat  boncflcioni,  qaod  din  inter 
Manot  danlii  h«eil.  Omtiaaima  nint  beneGcia  pinta, 
fiulia,  oircurreuliii,  nbi  nulla  est  mora,  VeriEaime  bia 
dedil,  qiij  cito  dediC.  Quad  Publitu  alegaotcr  dixit. 
**"  '   '      sficium  dat.  qui  celeriter  dat,  ct  iniiiua 

u^tur  celeriter.  Hoc  ipeum  Salamon 
a:  IfecdtcoM,  ait,"  Jlcc.] 


L: 


JCNIDS. 
(4«  S.  S3.  130,  178,  202,  243,  387,  425,  465,  512.) 
I  agree  with  Jeaji  le  TRotrvECR  that  theobser- 
ntioni  of  Mb.  0.  Ross  in  his  last  Junian  puier  in 
^S.li  Q,"  tell  in  fevoar  of  the  Franoiscan  theoij, 
"^  not,  a/t  be  fancies,  against  it.     The  anogance 


and  violenoe  of  Francis,  the  tone  and  temper  in 
which  he  dealt  with  all  pecsons  and  all  suojecla, 
apptar  to  me,  as  thej  did  to  Lord  Macaulny,  to  be 
just  what  one  would  expect  from  Junius  ;  for  proof 
of  which  I  refer  any  inquirer,  not  only  to  hia 
speeches  and  pamphlets,  but,  and  especially,  to  Mb 
)ettet«  and  fn^mente,  in  the  Memotrs. 

Mr.  Rosa  thinks  the  tone  of  Junius  towards  the 
king  and  Lord  Mansfield  incompatible  with  tho 
authorship  of  "  an  obscure  clerk  in  the  War  OfBc«.*  ■ 
The  phrase  does  not  conrey  an  nocntate  idea  of 
the  position  of  young  Francis,  who  was  "  fiiBfe 
clerk,"  doing  important  and  confidential  wo^ 
drafting  most  of  his  cbieTs  despatches,  &o.,^the 
position  of  an  undcr-secretaiy,  or  assistant  under- 
secretary of  OUT  day ;  and  this  he  hod  obtained  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  having  been  secretaiy  to 
General  Bligh  at  eighteen,  and  aecretaiy  to  Lord 
Einnoul's  Lisbon  Miseion  at  twenty.  He  wa« 
indeed  a  remarkably  precocious  yonth,  and  never 
seems  to  have  felt  any  deference  for  anybody. 
These  tacts,  coupled  with  the  absolute  secrecy  m 
which  the  Letters  were  composed,  would  suffice  !» 
remove  the  particular  objection  now  raised  by  Mr, 
Ross  against  the  authorahip  of  Francis.  But  I  add 
ft  few  references  ta  the  Metnaire,  which  might  be 
easily  increased,  in  illustration  of  what  I  have  said. 
In  a  letter  to  t^alcmft,  of  Ist  of  December,  1770, 
Frsncis  speaks  thus  of  Lord  Mansfield : — 

"If,  howerer,  ;ou  are  determined  Dtatl  events  to  biing 
this  queition  forward,  I  moat  make  the  preaence  and 
heart;  co-operatloii  uf  Lord  CuDiien  a  liac  yud  not. 
Beaidea  the  double  terror  upon  Lord  Maiufield.  there  is  ■ 
quirk  and  subtility  ill  legal  iirguiaeatB  wliich  lanj^ere  are 
beet  qualified  to  unraTcl.  It  is  nut  tbiit  I  question  tha 
Bbilityoftbatgreat  man  (Lord  Chatham),  ,  ..butltbink 
that  when  thii  wretch  ia  attacked  on  one  aide  on  great 


posaa  of  his  former  chief,  1 

execution  of  it  must  have  been  disKmced  by  ao 

feeble  an  instrument  as  Iionl  KinnouL" 

In  a  fragment  on  the  Kings  of  England,  Francis 
treats  George  III.  with  saTBge  contempt ;  and  thes* 
thoughts,  though  written  in  his  latest  years,  are 
evidently  echoes  of  the  post; — 

George  III.  wu  little  better  than  an  Idiot  from  bia 

birth, withBaniBoftbeconDiDgandallthcniallgnlt]' 

,d;  the  derangemeut  of  a  sh^low 


gDud  humour  of  a  fool),  much  lesj  of  rnir  hofiI  or  deed  of 
his  that  indicatu  generoaity  or  feeling.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  624.) 
"A  life  protracted  in  affliclion.  coercion,  insanity,  and 
ecttou.  with  jurA  a  wife,  and  inch  a  progenj,  ia  (U 
reward  he  derives  from  bis  euccea^  in  plotting,  and 
:ting  the  ruin  of  this  eounlrj.  From  tbcso  pcraonal 
ilaliona  a  aeasonable  fever  migbt  bafe  mTed  him  Iode 
ago.    I  belicva  that  he  was  raaenad  for  an  example  of 
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retribution  on  earth  according  to  his  works. 

This  is  a  dead  language  now,  and  as  little  vndentood  in 
England  cu  that  of  the  Druidi."  (p.  526.) 

C.  p.  F. 


Farrer  Family  (4«»  S.  xi.  176,  244.)— The 
mention  of  this  family  calls  to  mind  a  problem 
connected  with  the  accounts  already  in  print.  In 
Burke's  Landed  Gentry  there  is  a  pedigree  of  the 
Farrers  of  Ingleborough,  co.  York,  descended  from 
Henry  Farrer,  of  Ewood  Hall,  who  married  Mary 
Barcroft  about  a.d.  1553.  Eeference  is  made  in 
that  article  to  Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodenns,  where 
some  account  of  the  family  is  also  given.  The 
combined  statements  are  that  Henry  Farrer,  the 
first  in  the  pedigree,  had  sons  Henry  (who  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  1590  and  s.p.)  and  John. 
This  John  had  Henry  (who  sold  Ewood  to  his 
brother,  and  went  to  Lincolnshire),  John  of  Ewood, 
and  Humphrey,  a  divine.  Burke  traces  the  line  of 
Henry  of  Lincoln,  Thoresby  gives  that  of  John  of 
Ewood,  which  in  Whit^er's  edition  is  traced  in 
1743,  and  has  since  become  extinct  in  the  male 
line.  Now  I  have  in  my  possession  a  number  of 
extracts  from  the  parish  register  of  Halifax,  York- 
shire, and  from  the  wills  at  York  Registry,  in 
regard  to  the  name  of  Farrer  or  Ferrer,  made  by 
the  late  H.  G.  Somerby,  Esq.  I  cannot  make 
these  wills  agree  with  the  pedigree,  and  I  desire 
the  aid  of  your  correspondents.  Thus  in  1610  I 
have  the  abstract  of  the  will  of  Henry  Farrer,  of 
Ewood  Hall,  in  Midgely,  Esq.,  wounded.  It  men- 
tions brothers  John  and  Hugh,  sisters  Margaret 
Wilkinson  and  Mary  Horsfall  Again,  in  1623, 
the  will  of  Ellen  Ferrar,  late  wife  of  Henry  Ferrar, 
of  Thewood,  deceased.  It  mentions  brother  Hugh 
Ferrar,  and  she  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
of  Colne,  Lane,  near  her  father  and  mother. 

Who  were  this  Henry  and  Ellen  Farrer  of 
Ewood?  Henry,  of  Lincoln,  was  alive  in  1623, 
according  to  Burke. 

I  have  several  Henrys  and  Hughs  in  Midgely  at 
this  time,  but  I  cannot  make  them  into  a  pedigree 
80  long  as  I  have  also  to  account  for  this  Ewood 
family  as  laid  down  by  Thoresby.  Can  any  one 
establish  the  fact  that  the  sons  oi  John  Farrer  of 
Ewood  were  Henry,  John,  and  Humphrey  1 

What  is  known  of  the  family  of  Robert  Farrer,  the 

bishop  who  suffered  under  Queen  Mary  ?   What 

authority  had  Thoresby  or  Wood  for  saying  that 

he  gave  lands  within  four  miles  of  Halifax  to  his 

near  relations  ?    Is  his  will  known  ? 

W.  H.  Whitmore. 
Boston,  U.S. A. 

"A  Parenthesis  in  Eternity  "  (4*^  S.  xi  504.) 
— ^Mr.  Manuel  will  find  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
has  the  expression  he  is  in  quest  of.  The  passage 
in  which  it  occurs  reads  tiius  (Browne's  Works, 
Bohn's  edition,  vol.  iii.,  p.  143) : — 
''Tbink  not  thy  time  short  in  this  worid,  since  the 


world  itself  is  not  long.  The  created  world  is  but  a  small 
parenthesis  in  eternity,  and  a  short  interposition^  for  a 
time,  between  such  a  state  of  duration  as  was  before  it 
and  may  be  after  it.'' 

There  is  in  The  Female  R^ellion  (a  tragi-comedy, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  about  1682,  and 
printed  from  MS.  for  private  circulation  in  L872) 
a  passage  containing  a  similar  idea  to  the  one  just 
quoted  from  Browne's  Worksy  thus: — 

''The  loss  of  future  years  will  be  no  more 
Than  not  to  have  been  bom  so  long  before ; 
Those  broken  drops  of  Time,  hid  in  th'  Abyss 
Of  vast  eternity,  we  never  miss."  (p.  61.) 

S. 

In  Dr.  Donne's  Book  of  Devotions  (published 
1624),  Meditation  14,  we  read,  "  Eternity  is  not  an 
everlasting  flux  of  time,  but  time  is  as  a  short 
parenthesis  in  a  long  period."  J.  W.  W. 

Marie  de  Fleury  (4"*  S.  xi.  510.)— The  dis- 
dainful reference  by  N.  to  Marie  de  Fleur/s  lines 
is  rather  amusing.  She  appears  to  have  been  a 
single  woman,  living  in  1791  with  her  father  and 
brother  at  31,  Jewin  Street,  and  was  well  known 
as  the  writer  of  several  poems,  odes,  hymns,  and 
essays,  all  more  or  less  tinged  with  a  religious 
or  devotional  spirit,  written,  in  so  far  as  they  pre- 
sent any  distinctive  features,  from  a  Calvimstic 
point  of  view. 

The  first  line  of  the  poem,  "  Thou  soft-flowing 
Kedron,"  was  an  imitation,  perhaps,  of  Garrick^s 
song,  but  the  worthy  lady  probably  considered  that, 
instead  of  lowering  the  sentiment  of  Garrick's 
effusion,  she  had  raised  it.  Her  effort,  undoubtedly, 
is  not  noticeable  as  a  work  of  art,  but  its  religious 
feeling  is  as  genuine  as  that  of  loftier  strains,  and 
should  have  protected  it  from  contempt.  Why  it 
should  be  supposed  to  be  particularly  appropriate 
to  Antinomian  congregations  is  inexplicable,  as  no 
poem  was  ever  more  free  frx)m  sectarian  bias. 
Oddly  enough,  the  writer  was  author  of  an  essay 
called  Antinomianism  Unmasked  and  Refuted,  so 
that  N.'s  fling  is  a  particularly  bad  shot.  She  also 
took  po^  in  the  controversy  of  the  day  against  the 
Rev.  William  Huntington,  S.S.  J.  B.  D. 

I  have  before  me  a  volume  of  this  lady's  pro- 
ductions, where  the  parody  is  found  in  Divine 
Poems,  1791,  and  entitled  simply  "A  Hymn," 
which  your  correspondent  says  may  still  be  sung 
in  some  of  the  Antinomian  chapels.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  composed  for  their  use,  for  the  lady, 
whose  forte  was  polemics,  is  now  only  remembered 
for  her  attacks  upon  their  leader,  the  famous 
William  Huntington,  and  my  tracts  show  how 
courageously  Marie  whipped  the  coalheaver  and 
S.S.  for  his  "  pride  and  arrogance."  A.  G. 

Family  of  De  La  Lynde  (4**»  S.  xi.  504.) — 
There  was  more  than  one  connexion  between 
the  families  of  De  la  Lynde  and  Hosey.    If  Yisi- 
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t&tioQ- Books  ftnd  pedigreea  speak  tnith,  Deialyni 
Hiisey'a  gnmdmother  was  Mary,  diiaghter  of 
Thomas  Baskett  of  Dewlish,  who  married  Mary 
lArder,  co-heiresa  of  the  families  of  Larder  and 
SlorJce,  And  whose  great-grandmother  was  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  John  de  la  Lynde  of  WiDterbome- 
Clenston.  liTing  16th  Edw.  IV.  This  Mary 
Buket,  Delalynde  Husey's  grandmother,  seems  to 
h»ve  been  a  graod-dau^ter  of  Alice  Storke,  nie 
Bingham,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Bio^ham  of  Bing- 
hun'i  Malcorobe,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  John 
Deklvnde  of  Winterboiime  Clenstoo.  See 
Hnlchjns's  4th  Edition,  PediRreea  of  Baskett, 
Bingham,  and  Hnssey.  C.  W.  Binghau. 

"To-DAr"  (4'''  S.  li.  521.)— It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  saying 
"  the  raen  of  to-day,"  "  the  feahions  of  to-doy  " ; 
(o-day,  to-night,  meana  this  day,  this  night,  hence 
it  \a  exactly  ef^nivaleDt  to  kodir,  hoe  tlu.  But  ns 
Prof.  Attwell  does  not  produce  any  sentences 
dkowing  the  objectionable  use  of  the  word,  one 
an  hardly  go  into  the  matter  effectually.  "  To- 
day M  oart,  to-morrow  mocks  at  property,  and  to 
m&ny  now  alive  will  never  come  '' ;  surely  here, 
"thi*  day  ia  onrs"  would  be  a  very  feeble  aiib- 
atitute.  C.  A.  W. 

Majfair. 

"  Practical  Wismim,"  &c.  (4"'  S.  id.  503.)— 
Ufider  this  title  there  may  be  more  books  than 
one.  I  have  a  volume  entitled,  Trivmph»  of 
Gtnina  and  PtTierxrance,  ExtmrilijUd  in  the  Hii- 
toTMi  of  Pirmni  wiho  from  the  Itneat  statt  of 
porerly  and  rarli)  ignoranfe  have  riten  to  the 
kighat  eminenft  in  tht  Arit  and  Seienai.  By 
EUt.Stnitt,AuthorofPriw(waiH'Mrfom,&c,,12nio., 
1827,  with  medallion  portraits  facing  title  i  both 
inbiect  and  date  would  point  to  t&s  being  the 
P.  W.  and  Editor  iniiuired  for.  A.  G. 

Will.  Cuottcn  (4"'  S.  xi.  504.)— In  Bromley's 
CalaXogue  of  Engraved  BritiA  Portmilt,  among 
the  "  Phenomena  Convictn,  Monstere,"  occurs  the 
pntisjl  of  William  Crouch  ;  but  nothing  more 
ihan  tluit  already  got  W.  P.  Eobsell. 

Bath. 

Sir  FttAHCia  Drakb  (4i'  S.  li.  464,  614.)— In 
CwtieT'i  AtuUyiit  of  Honor,  1QT3,  among  the  arms 
preti  ara  " Arg.  a  wivem,  his  wings  displayed, 
and  toil  nowed  GuUt,  by  the  name  of  Drake." 
And,  in  another  part  of  the  book,  "  Salle  a.  fesm 
Mvy  Argriit,  between  two  stars  of  the  second, 
tireD  to  that  honourable  peraon  .Sir  Fra-ncii  Diike, 
Vf  Qneea  Eliiabtlh,  for  his  service  at  sea." 

Dolce  appears  to  be  a  miaprint  for  Drake.  The 
t  is  not  given,  nor  anvthing  said  about  the 
R.  N.  J. 

BtocHTB  (4"'  8.  xi  422,  fill.)— Has  this  word 
'  1^  ommexionwitb  the  nowobooletewordtnlchanl 


In  McCrie's  tSictcKu  of  Chtirdi  Hittory  we  have 
the  following  (vol  i.  pp.  95-96)  :— 

"  It  served  the  design  of  Morton,  which  wu,  that 
theH  biBbopB  ahoald  be  nomiiullj  put  in  poaseseion  of 
t)ie  whole  beneflces,  but  ihould  nat  aatiified  with  a  nnnll 
portion  to  Ibemaelves,  and  enler  into  d  private  bargain 
to  deliYCr  up  the  rest  to  hiui  and  utiier  noblemen  who 
acted  nith  liim.  The  miniaUn  who  wens  so  mean  ua  to 
accept  of  bisbaprira  under  this  di^racefal  and  simoiiiacal 
sjsleni,  eipoaed  tbEHiBeltes  to  general  contempt,  and 
were  called,  by  wa;  of  derision,  tulchan  buhopt—a,  ta\- 
chan  bcin^  a  cairs  skio  etuffed  with  straw,  which  the 
connty  people  set  ap  heaide  the  cow,  to  induce  her  to 
iriTe  her  milk  more  freelr.  The  bishop,  it  was  i^d,  had 
the  title,  bat  my  lord  had  the  milk." 

The  double  diminutive  ending  in  ekyn : — thua 
we  have  man  ;  diminutive  mannic ;  double 
diminutive  iiianniitn.  Jambs  Hoog. 

Stirling. 

Jeuah  Pbtit  (4"'  S.  ji.  463.)— Jehan  or  Jean 
Petit  was  a  celebiated  printer  and  bookfteller  at 
Paris  from  1498  to  1541.  He  employed  fifteen 
presses  in  general  with  Qothiu  type*,  and  ^printed  a 
larger  number  of  works  in  this  type  than  any 
otlier  French  printer.  He  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  been  in  partnership  with  Jodocus  Bodiua- 
Ascensiue,  and  several  impresaiouB  bear  their  joint 
names.  Notices  of  Jean  Petit  will  be  found  in 
Didot's  Euai  svr  la  Typograpkit  (p.  745),  and  La 
Caille's  HUtoire  dc  I'Imprimerie  (p.  71).  The 
three  books  respecting  which  Soutuernwood  in- 
quires, so  far  mini  bemg,  as  he  su^esta,  unique,, 
are,  like  all  the  Ijatin  translations  of  Greek  authora- 
printed  by  Petit,  of  common  occurreuce  and  of  no 
value.  The  only  one  of  the  three  mentioned  by 
Brunet  is  the  tXonyiiiit  de  lilu  orbis,  which  he 
says  haa  "  tres  peu  de  valenr."  They  are  all 
described  by  PanMr  (ii.  328,  and  viii.  211),  and 
by  HoBiuan,  Lexieon  Si^yliographimin  (ii.  66,  75 
and  106).  The  latter  refei?  to  the  Diogenes  as 
"  editionem  rarissimam,"  but  on  what  grounds  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  R.  C.  Chrcbtib. 

MsDcbester. 

AuTUORa  ASD  QroTATioNS  Wasted  (4"'  S.  xii. 
8.  8):— 

"  And  men  grow  pale."  &c, 

Byron,  ChUdt  Marold,  canto  iv.  stania  93. 

HesRr  Oahpkin,  F.8.A. 
"  The  tongues  of  djing  men,"  kc. 

Sing  Bidmrd  11.,  Act  a.  ee.  1. 
Sparks  H.  Williams,  F.R.H.S. 
Kensington  Crescent,  W. 

"Solem  qnis,"  it 


Egbun  Vicarage. 


Frederick  Mant. 


''  Quid  JUTat  erronim,"  Jtc. 

Ctaadian,  in  £uln>;iiiiw,  ii.  23. 
The  reading  of  the  second  line  \t  somewhat  dis- 
puted, but  that  pven  in  the  query  is  quite  wrong. 
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though  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  passage  is  usually 
quoted.  S.  Lbe. 

Hogarth's    "Southwaek  Fair"  U^  S.  xL 

524.) — This  picture  was  at  the   Manchester  Art 

Treasures    Exhibition,    1857.     I  well    remember 

seeing  it  there ;  and  in  the  catalogue  it  is  entered, 

imder  "Paintings  by  Modem  Masters,"  as  "  No.  31. 

The  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  with  this 

Iiistoric^  note  appended: — 

"  Painted  1733.  Formerly  at  Valentine's,  in  Essex : 
afterwards  the  property  of  Johnes  of  Hafod, ....  from 
whom  it  passed,  with  the  Hafod  estate,  to  the  father  of 
the  present  possessor." 

This  is  decisive  that  it  was  not  destroyed  in  the 
fire  at  Hafod^  What  became  of  it  in  the  dibdcle  of 
the  Newcastle  property,  perhaps  some  other  corre- 
spondent can  say.  James  Thornb. 

This  picture  "  still  exists,"  and  may  be  seen  at 
dumber,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Along  with  many  other  fine  pictures,  it  was  re- 
moyed  from  Carlton  Terrace,  the  late  town  house 
<jf  the  Duke,  and  is  only  temporarily  hung,  not 
bein^  generally  shown  to  the  pubUc  It  was 
acquired  by  Henry  Pelham,  fourth  Duke  of  New- 
castle, when  he  purchased  the  Hafod  estate. 

Robert  White. 
Worksop. 

"A  Dictionary  op  Relics"  (4**»  S.  xi.  525.) 

— ^Your  correspondent  is  hardly  likely  to  hear  of 

this  book  in  the  Row.    The  best  account  with 

which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  Dictionnaire  Critique 

des   Beliques    et    des    Images    Miraculeuses^    Dy 

J.  A.  S.  CfoUin  de  Plancy.  Paris,  1821.  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  it  are  reprinted  Calvin's  "  Traits  des  Reliques," 

4uid  a  reply  published  in  1719. 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 
West  Derby. 

"  Whose  owe  it  ]"  (4"»  S.  xiL  6.)— P.  P.  ^nnot 
iiave  read  Shakspeare  carefully,  or  he  would  know 
that  to  owe  =  men : — 

"  There  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  soand 
That  the  earth  owes,**  Ttmpttt,  Act  i.  so.  2. 

*' never  any. 

With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd 
And  put  it  to  the  foiL"  76.,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

CJollier,  in  his  Glossariai  Index  to  Shakspeare, 
gives  sixteen  references  to  the  word  so  used.  See 
also  Halliwell's  Archaic  Dictionary  for  references  to 
other  authors.  Claret. 

Bondmen  in  England  (4*^  S.  xi.  297,  367, 404.) 
— Mr.  Furnivall  attributes  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
a  statement  "  that  there  were  no  bondmen  in  Eng- 
land when  he  wrote  his  De Bepvhlica  Anghrum" 
in  1583  ;  does  he  refer  to  cap.  x.  Lib.  3,  "  De 
Servitute  et  servis  "?    The  passage  is  as  follows: — 

"Post  absolutum  de  omnibus  liberomm  hominnm 
gpneribus  tinctatnm,    superest  ut  de    servis  aliqoid 


a4iiciamus,  quorum  in  Digestis  et  Cpdice  Justinian! 
plurima  fit  mentio.  Duplex  fuit  senrorum  apud 
Komanos  species,  alii  si  quidem  tervi  dicebantur  sere  re- 
dempti,  in  bello  capti,  testamento  relicti  aliis  denique 
rationibus  acquisiti,  ut  vemse  et  ancillis  nostris  natL  hi 
omnes,  mancipia  ad  personam  hseredesque  sues  im« 
mediate  pertinentia  dicuntur :  alii  adtcriptitii  gUbas  aut 
agri  oemiti  qui  non  personse  Terum  praedio  annexi  erant, 
hodieq:  apud  nos  tanquam  haeredii  aut  praedii  partes 
censentur,  de  utroque  genere  quotquot  sunt,  numerum 
nullum  oonstituunt  et  in  prime  genere  novi  neminem,  in 
altero  perpaucos,  ut  de  lis  sermonem  ampliorem  insti- 
tuere,  vix  sit  opere  pretium,  tametsi  leges  nostras 
utrumque  genus  agnoscant. 

*'Ser?i  plurimis  rationibus  apud  nos  iisque  longe 
facilioribus  manu  mittuntur,  quam  qusa  legibns  civilibus 
prsescribantur  :  et  libertate  donatus,  non  libertus  manu- 
mittentis  sed  liber  homo  evadit.  Caeterum,  ex  quo  fidem 
Christianam  amplexi  sumus  quae  per  Christum  omnes 
nos  fratres  efficit  et  coram  Deo  uhristoque  conserves, 
religio  hominum  animos  invasit,  ne  quos  fratres  agnoscere 
et  Christianos  oportet,  id  est,  per  Christum  sempitema 
salute  gavisuros,  praedura  serritute  opprimeremus.  Hinc 
effectum  est,  ut  sancti  patres,  Monachi,  fratresque  in 
arcanis  illis  conscientiae  coUoquiis,  et  instante  potissimum 
mortis  periculo,  confitentes  impulerint  ut  statu  liberos  et 
ineenuos  ex  servis  redderent ;  quum  interim  illi  jMitres 
nihil  tale  prsestarent;  sed  deprasdandis  diripiendisque 
Ecclesiis  suis  intenti  mancipia  ecclesiastica  non  libe- 
rarent,  sewos  sues  in  servitute  retinerent,  quorum 
exemplis  Episcopi  insistentes,  ab  ista  crudelitate,  nisi 
precio  conducti  aut  calumniis  impetiti  sero  deterreri 
potuerunt.  Dein  aequatis  solo  monasteriis  et  in  manos 
laicorum  recidentibus,  libertatem  omnes  adepti  sunt" 

The  edition  I  quote  from  is  ^'Thomas  Smithi 
Angli,  De  Kepubnca  Anglonun  Libri  Tres.  Lug. 
Batavorum  Ex  officina  Elzeviriana.  do  loc  xxv. 
Cum  Privilegio,''  page  161.  Sir  Thomas's  state- 
ment that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  all 
the  bondmen  acquired  their  freedom,  is  evidently 
to  be  understood  as  admitting  exceptions ;  for, 
after  dividing  slaves  into  the  two  classes,  mancipia, 
and  adscriptitii  glehas,  while  of  the  first  class  he 
merely  says  he  knew  of  none  existing  in  England, 
of  the  second  he  says  he  knew  of  "  very  few  " — 
perpaucos.  They  were  so  few  that  it  was  not 
worth  his  while  to  say  any  more  about  them  ;  yet 
still  perpaucos  is  a  very  different  expression 
from  omnino  nuUos  which  Sir  Thomas  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  used,  if  he  had  desired  to 
make  the  statement  which  Mr.  Furnivall  as- 
cribes to  him.  Again,  in  the  sentence  immediately 
preceding,  he  says,  Uiat  however  many  there  are 
of  both  kinds  of  bondmen,  yet  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  class  ;  and  surely  this  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  saying  that  none  exists  at  alL  Lastly, 
he  mentions  that  the  law  still  recognized  both 
kinda  Sir  Thomas's  assertion  with  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
applied  to  those  who  in  that  age  were  endeavouring 
to  make  all  they  could  out  of  the  church  plunder 
that  had  fallen  to  their  lot,  or  out  of  the  church 
lands  of  which  they  had  obtained  the  management. 
Sir  Thomas  seems  generally  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  he  could  have  had  little  knowledge 
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of  any  but  post-Reformation  clergy.     If  as  a  class 

the  pre-Beformation  clergy  had  not  manumitted 

their  bondmen,  there  would  have  been  a  ckus  of 

bondmen  in  the  country,  and  Sir  Thomas  would 

hare  had  to  alter  his  description  of  its  condition. 

H.  L.  L.  G. 
Peterhead. 

I  am  desirous  of  making  my  little  contribution 
of  material  by  pointing  out  that  among  the 
Coldingham  documents,  preserved  in  the  treasury 
at  Durham,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Raine  in  his  His- 
tory of  North  Durham,  are  several  charters 
lecording  the  sale  of  serfs  (Nos.  cccxxx.,  et  seq,), 
and  the  prices  paid, — in  one  case,  Renaldus  the 
"  prepositus "  was  sold,  with  all  his  family  and 
clutttels,  "  tam  mobilibus  quam  immobilibus,"  for 
twenty  marks  sterling,  Turkil  Hog  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  for  tbree,  and  Roger,  the  son  of 
Walter,  with  all  his  issue,  for  two.  The  purchasers 
m  each  case  were  the  monks  of  Coldingham,  and 
the  prices  may  have  been  below  the  market  prices, 
as  the  vendors  in  some  of  the  deeds  recite  that  the 
«unis  of  money  had  been  received  "in  magna 
necessitate  mea."  All  these  deeds  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  obvious  that  the  prices 
are  very  low  even  for  that  period,  if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  custom  permitted  that  the  owner 
should  consider  the  serfs  property  and  person  as 
absolutely  at  his  disposal.  Such  doubtless  was 
not  the  case,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  notices  of 
the  actual  state  of  facts.  Probably  an  unwritten 
custom  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbour- 
hood afforded  a  not  inefficient  protection  to  the 
«rf ;  when  the  lord  was  exacting  he  was  doubtless 
liable  to  be  made  the  subject  of  the  songs  of  the 
local  satirist,  like  the  Norfolk  squire  of  whom  it 
is  recorded — 

"  Erat  Norfolcia  vir  quidam  strentms 
Qui  BuoB  nuticoB  opprenit  anzius." 

Alex.  Nesbitt, 

The  CompUaJb  Clerky  containing  the  beet  Forms 

«/  aU  sorts   of  Presidents^  fourth  edition,  1677, 

4to.,  contains  a  form  for  the  manumission  of  a 

bondman,   p.  659.      It  would  be  interesting  to 

know  when  the  word  serf  meaning  a  bondman,  was 

introduced  into  our  language.     I  have  not  seen  it 

in  any  book  earlier  than  Hume's  time. 

Florence  Peacock. 
Bofctesford  Manor. 

Will  of  Matthew  Smith,  of  Long  Ashton, 
Somerset,  Esq.,  June  1st,  1683  :— 

"I  do  give  John  Kinge,  my  Bondman,  to  Sir  William 
Winfter,  Et,  and  to  John  Popham,  Esq.,  Attorney  General 
li  Her  Mi^'eflfcy,  to  the  intent  that  within  one  year  after 

a  decease,  they  manumise  and  make  free  the  said  John 
ge."— Proved  Oct.  16, 1683. 

F.  Browk. 
Beekenham. 

CoLOF  (4«»  S.  xL    343,  409,  431.)— It 
that  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  Jerome, 


in  his'  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  made 
use  of  signs  which  he  called  comtnaia  and  cola. 

If  the  author  of  the  Handy  Book,  who  merely 
quotes  Timperley,  p.  310,  had  referred  to  the  same 
author,  p.  210,  he  would  have  found  an  earlier 
notice  of  the  colon  than  that  contained  in  Bale's 
Actes  of  English  Votaries  (not  Notaries),  namely, 
in  a  work  entitled  Ascensins  d^ynsons  with 
the  Plain  Expositor  (ascribed  to  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  about  1609),  containing  an  amusing  notice 
"Of  the  Crafte  of  Poynting,"  wherein,  after 
speaking  of  the  virgil  (a  stroke,  which  at  first 
did  duty  for  the  comma),  he  says,  "A  come  is 
with  tway  titils  thiswyse  :"  that  is,  bearing  the 
form  of  the  colon,  and  with  its  due  rest.  It 
should  appear  that  the  virgil,  the  colon,  and  the 
period,  were  the  only  stops  used  for  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  "new  art.''  In  the  Printers 
Grammar  (Lond.,  1787),  it  is  asserted  that  "  the 
colon  is  a  point  prior  both  to  comma  and  semi- 
colon." Haydn,  Did,  Dates,  says  the  colon  was  in- 
troduced in  1486  ;  but  under  the  article  "  Colon  " 
(after  stating  that  according  to  Suidas  it  was 
adopted  by  Thrasymachus  about  373  B.c.,  and 
known  to  Aristotle),  he  says,  "  the  colon  was  first 
used  in  British  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century." 
Elsewhere  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  "  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  colon  is  believed  to  be  in  a  work 
published  by  Jensen,  entitled  De  Accentibus,  Sc, 
1611 "  (but  Jensen's  last  work  was  printed  in  the 
year  of  his  death,  1481). 

I  fear  these  conflicting  statements  will  not  go 
far  towards  gratifying  Medweiq's  desire  for  ac- 
curacjr  in  this  small  matter.     Harry  Sandars. 

Oxford. 

Early  Provincial  Newspapers  (4*^  S.  xi. 
357,  451.) — ^Amongst  my  Kentish  collections  I 
have  a  great  number  of  Kentish  Gazettes  of  1780, 
1,  2,  3.  Many  of  them  have  marginal  minutes 
in  a  handwriting  of  the  period.  I  have  before  me 
now  No.  1529,  which  I  nave  taken  up  by  chance : 
it  is  &om  "  Wednesday,  February  12,  to  Saturday, 
Februaiy  15,  1783."  It  contains,  amongst  other 
statements — 

"  Qovemmeni  is  to  take  into  their  hands  the  tumpiieSf 
granting  tonUnea  to  the  persons  who  have  advanced  on 
the  credit  of  the  tolls." 

An  advertisement,  headed — 

'*  Margate's  Ostend  Passage  Boats,  on  nentral bottoms,'  ' 
"all  of  which  are  fitted  out  in  an  elegant,  neat,  and  suit- 
able manner,  proper  for  the  nobility,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men; and  being  determined  to  pursue  with  spirit  the 
success  he  has  hitherto  been  honoured  with,  his  Neutral 
Boats  will  certainly  be^  at  all  Times,  ready  to  sail  every 
Day  or  every  Tide,  if  necessary,  to  or  from  Margate 
ana  Ostend,  protected  from  the  Depredations  of  Priva- 
teers, &c." 

Amongst  the  pftragrapfas  is  tiie  following,  which, 
because  it  shows  the  state  of  the  suburbs,  is  l^ere 
given: — 
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''A  scheme  is  in  agitation  for  suardinff  the  roads 
within  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis,  by  a  military  force, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  marines  will  be  allotted  for  that 
business."  ^ 

Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Dartford. 

Hanging  in  Chains  (4"*  S.  x.  passim;  xi.  22, 83, 
124,  354,  413,  475.) — Any  one  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  up  the  subject  in  the  Staiutes  at  Large^ 
or  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  will  know  that  gib- 
beting alive  was  never  a  legal  punishment.  But  the 
following  quotation  from  a  tract,  entitled  Hanging 
not  Punishm>ent  enough,  1701,  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  still  cling  fondly  to  the  gibbeting 
alive  superstition,  as  it  shows  that  hanging  was 
considered  punishment  enough  by  the  law : — 

**  So  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  they  who  shew 
no  mercy  should  find  none ;  and  if  Hanging  will  not 
restrain  them,  Hanging  them  in  Chains,  and  Starving 
them,  or  (if  Murtherers  and  Robbers  at  the  same  time, 
or  Night  incendiaries)  breaking  them  on  the  Wheel,  or 
Whipping  them  to  Death,  a  Roman  punishment  should." 

Sennacherib. 


Cater-Cousins  (4**»  S.  ix.;  x.  passim;  xi.  493.) 
— The  word  "cater"  seems  to  nave  come  to  us 
from  various  sources.    Although  now  nearly  obso- 
lete, I  have  heard,  forty  years  ago,  old  persons, 
who  did  not  know  French,  say,  "  cinq  cater,"  for 
"five  and  four,"  when  playing  at  backgammon. 
The  same  persons  have  said,  "  You  shall  cater  for 
us,"  meaning,  "  provide  dinner  for  us";  and  when 
a  square  piece  of  any  stuff  was  cut  straight  across 
from  comer  to  corner,  that  it  was  "  cut  cater,"  or 
"  caterwise";  moreover,  if  when  one  half  was  placed 
on  the  other  they  were  not  equal,  "  they  don't 
cater."    To  these  expressions  we  must  add  "  cater- 
cousins."    In  the  first  use   "cater"  came  from 
"quatre";  in  the  second  from  "qu^ter,"  to  seek, 
provide.     In    the    third,  perhaps,  from    the  old 
French  verb,  "  quarter,"  which  had  much  the  same 
meaning  as  our  "  quarter,"  when  coachmen  used 
to  talk  of  "  quartering  the  road":  that  was,  devi- 
ating from  the  usual  straight  line  to  avoid  the  ruts. 
As  regards  the  last,  I  have  heard  the  expression, 
"  half  cousin,"  for  "  second  cousin."   A  "  quarter," 
or,  "cater-cousin,"   would  be  some  person  more 
remote — rather  a  friend  than  a  relation.    But  the 
term  may  come  from  the  French  "  quarter."    The 
examples    so  carefully  collected  by  Mr.    Gibbs 
appear  to  lead  to  that  conclusion ;  yet  it  is  very 
possible  we  may  both  be  wrong.    The  mendicant 
friars,  fr^res  qu^teurs,  were  often  seen  two  together; 
and  the  term,   "cater-cousins,"    mav  have  come 
directly  from  the  two  French  verbs,  "  qu^ter  "  and 
**  cousiner" — and  may  have  been  a  nickname. 

Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent 

There  seems  a  terrible  confusion  amongst  your 
correspondents  as  to  what  this  compound  word 


an  explanation ;  but,  first  of  all,  would  beg  to  ask 
them,  or  any  of  them,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"  Faire  le  diable  k  quatre."  W.  (1). 

Velteres  (4*^  S.  xi.  236,  311,  468.)— This 
would  be,  I  think,  some  kind  of  dog  used  in  hunt- 
ing.    I  have  the  following  extract: — 

*'  On  7  June  1213  The  King  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  Hants 
at  AndoTer,  Robert  de  Kerely  with  2  servants  and  their 
horses,  2  Bemeriis  and  3  vultraries,  28  hounds,  de  mota 
(from  the  mews,  or  meuse  de  chiens),  and  16  greyhounds. 
Besides  Robert  he  sent  William  Croc  and  Peter  de 
Cimil,  with  2  servants  and  their  horses,  2  Bemerii,  4 
Vultrarii  (mongrells  between  an  hound  and  mastiff,  Cot- 
grave),  62  hounds  &  12  grevhounds.  The  Sheriff  was 
ordered  to  supply  for  men,  horses,  and  dogs  all  things 
they  might  require." 

The  Croc  family  were  for  several  generations  the 
king's  huntsmen  in  Hampshire.  Easton  (now  Crux 
Easton)  takes  its  adjunct  from  them;  they  were 
the  owners  of  the  manor  in  Domesday ;  there  are 
several  entries  accounting  for  sums  for  the  Forest 
of  Andover,  but  oftener  described  the  Brills  of 
Andover. 

The  foregoing  extract  seems  to  show  that  Vel- 
teres or  Vultrarii  were  not  greyhounds.  Perhaps 
Cotgrave  is  right.  Sam.  Shaw. 

Andover. 


Women  in  Church  (4«»  S.  xi.  363,  466.)— The 
old  custom  in  S.  Sophia's,  in  Constantinople,  was 
for  women  to  occupy  the  galleries,  which  are  very 
extensive,  the  men  the  floor.     In  modern  Greek 
churches  women  occupy  the  sides  of  the  nave,  the 
men  the  middle,  being  separated  by  a  wooden 
screen.    In  southern  Spain  the  women  occupy  the 
nave,  sitting  or  standing  on  the  marble  floor  (there 
are  no  seats),  the  men  stand  in  the  aisles.     In 
Armenian  churches  the  women  occupy  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end,  latticed;  in  Constantinople  the 
women  are  veiled,  and  dress  like  Turkish  women. 
The  only  occasion  I  ever  saw  them  in  the  nave  was 
on  Good  Friday ;  few  or  no  men  were  there.     In 
England,  in  most  old  churches  where  the  custom 
has  been  kept  up,  or  where  it  has  been  revived, 
the  men  sit  on  the  south  side,  the  women  on  the 
north.     The  reason  is  this  :  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  and  choir,  as  far  as  the  altar-rails,  is  the  side 
of  honour,  being  the  right-hand  side  on  entering 
the  church.     The  bishop's  throne  is  on  this  side, 
also  the  dean's  stall  (therefore  called  Decani);  the 
priest,  in  communicating  the  peodle,  begins  at  the 
south  side.  E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

I   Springthorpe  Rectory. 

Mr.  Tew  will  find,  in  Durandus  on  Symbolism^ 
authority  for  restricting  women  to  the  north  side 
of  the  church.  S.  Ward. 

Parallel  Passages  (4**»  S.  x.  passim ;  xi.  206, 
455.)__Xhe  same  train  of  thought  must  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  two  of  the  greatest  novelists  in  the 


means.    I  am  vain  enough  to  think  I  could  suggest    following  passages : — 
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1.  Thackeray,  in  The  NevjcomeSy  the  death  of 
Colonel  Newcome — 

*'  At  the  nsoal  eTenmg  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to 
toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly 
beat  a  tune,  and,  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a  peculiar 
sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head 
a  little  and  quickly  said,  *  Adsum  !'  and  fell  back.  It  was 
the  word  we  used  at  school,  when  names  were  called,  and, 
lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
3f  aster." 

2.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  The  Frairiey  the  death 
of  the  Trapper — 

'*  The  old  man  had  remained  nearly  motionless  for  an 
hour.  His  eyes  alone  had  occasionally  opened  and  shut. 
....  Suddenly,  while  musing  on  the  remarkable  position 
in  which  he  was  placed,  Middleton  felt  the  hand  which 
he  held  grasp  his  own  with  incredible  power,  and  the  old 
man,  supported  on  either  side  by  his  friends,  rose  upright 
to  his  feet.  For  a  moment  he  looked  around  him  as  if  to 
inrite  all  in  presence  to  listen  (the  lingering  remnant  of 
iiuman  frailty),  and  then,  with  a  fine  military  elevation 
of  the  head,  and  with  a  Yoice  that  might  be  heard  in 
every  part  of  that  numerous  assembly,  he  pronounced  the 
word '  Here.' " 

E.  Passingham. 
Great  Russell  Street 

Royal  Scottish  Archers  (4**»  S.  xi.  464,  508.) 
— ^The  only  public  body  connected  with  Scotland  who 
may  be  described  under  the  above  title  is  the  Royal 
Company  of  Archers — the  Queen's  Body-Guard  for 
Scotland.  In  1792,  the  Company  consisted  of  one 
thousand  members ;  they  met  weekly,  exercising 
themselves  in  the  Edinburgh  meadows  by  shooting 
at  butts  or  rovers.  The  latter  name  denoted  a 
game  which  consisted  in  the  marks  being  placed  at 
a  distance  of  185  yards.  The  prizes  belonging  to 
the  Company  are,  a  silver  arrow,  presented  by  the 
Corporation  of  Musselburgh,  and  shot  for  so  early 
as  1603  ;  a  silver  arrow,  presented  by  the  town  of 
Peebles  in  1626  ;  a  silver  arrow,  presented  by  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  in  1709  :  a  sUver  punchbowl, 
made  of  native  silver,  in  1720  ;  and  a  piece  of 
plate,  value  twenty  pounds,  called  the  King's  Prize, 
presented  in  1627.  The  prizes  are  held  by  the 
winners  for  a  year,  when  they  are  restored  to  the 
Company.  The  principal  office-bearers  at  present 
are  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Capt. -General ;  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Marquis 
of  Tweedale,  and  Viscount  Melvill,  Lieut.- 
Generals.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdown  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Impropriation  of  Tithes  (4*^  S.  xi.  305,  374, 
405,  448,  487.) — The  excellent  and  learned  replies 
to  this  query,  showing  the  antiquity  and  abuse  of 
impropriation,  have  so  far  been  highly  satisfactory. 
It  would  appear  the  system  of  impropriations,  which 
began  witn  William  the  Conqueror  in  England, 
grew  so  rapidly,  from  the  great  influx  of  foreign 
dergy,  that,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries,  more 
,  tiuui  a  third  part  of  the  benefices  came  under  this 
mle,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  it  assumed 


the  large  proportion  of  two-thirds.*  We,  however, 
learn  Qiat  until  the  time  of  Heniy  VHI.,  no  lay 
impropriatorship  was  known  in  this  realm.  It  was 
to  this  last  point  that  my  inquiry  was  directed.  As 
one  of  your  correspondents,  whose  opinion  I  greatly 
respect,  appears  to  think  I  am  in  error,  permit  me 
briefly  to  re-state  the  case.  I  give  tne  current 
version,  as  expressed  by  old  residents  in  the  parish, 
as  were  their  fathers  before  them.  The  present 
lay  impropriator  of  a  large  parish,  near  the  city  of 
Worcester,  is  a  baronet,  who  has  only  recently  come 
of  age,  the  tithes  yielding  a  revenue,  it  is  said,  of 
1,5(K)L  a  year,  which  were  purchased,  upwards  of 
seventy  years  ago,  from  an  Oxford  College^  by  his 
grandfather  or  great-grand&ther,  then  an  aitomey, 
for  a  very  moderate  sum.  J.  B.  P. 

"  A  Whistling  Wife,"  &c.  (4^  S.  xi.  282,  353, 
394,  476.) — It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  poultry- 
keepers,  that  when  a  hen  crows  she  has  en- 
tirely given  up  her  own  proper  duties,  and  wiU  no 
longer  lay  eggs  or  rear  chickens.  The  comb  be- 
comes larger,  as  in  the  cock,  and  her  general 
appearance  changes.  It  is  her  uselessness,  that  in 
these  days  is  the  reason  for  her  being  killed.  Pro- 
bably that  has  always  been  the  reason,  and  not 
any  superstition,  for  our  ancestors  had  as  good  an 
eye  to  profit  as  their  descendants. 

A  Poultry-fancier. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  History  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries.    By  William 

McDowell.    (Edinburgh,  A.  &  C.  BUick) 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  one  of  the  best  of  books  of 
Scottish  local  and  personal  history.    We  say  local  and 

gsrsonal,  because  it  is  not  only  an  exhaustive  history  of 
undee,  but  it  contains  a  full  and  interesting  biography 
of  Bums,  including  the  doin^  and  sayings  of  the  famous 
centenary  anniYersaiy.  This  last  event  reminds  us  to 
make  a  note  of  the  uict  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander, 
from  a  Scottish  pulpit,  denounced  the  idolatay  of  genius 
which  was  involved  in  that  celebration.  Dr.  Alexander 
described  the  poet  as  a  man  whose  life  was  one  long 
offence  against  the  first  principles  of  morality,  and  then 
enumerated  all  the  sins  of  tine  man  whose  genius  his 
country  was  about  to  sinfully  worship. 

Nixon* s  Cheshire  Prophecies,    (Manchester,  Heywood  & 

Son.) 
This  edition  is  said  to  be  "reprinted  from  the  best 
sources."  The  introductory  essav  on  popular  prophecies 
is  well  put  together.  A  good  deal  of  the  material  is 
from  **  N.  &  Q."  The  little  volume  is  worth  nerusal  for 
its  sublime  nonsense.  Bom  in  the  reign  of  Eaward  IV., 
Nixon,  the  far-seeing  ploughboy,  is  said  to  have  been 
starved  to  death  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  What  are 
juvenile  centenarians  to  such  a  venerable  sage  as  this  1 
But  prophets  are  very  clever  people.  We  are  told  here 
of  a  French  prophet,  Martin,  who,  "in  1816,  had  an  in- 
terview with  Louis  XYIL,"  to  whom  he  conununicated 
many  secrets,  among  others,  one  which  is  no  secret  now, 

*  Sketch  of  the  Reformation  in.  England,  by  the  Rev. 
I.  J.  Blnnt,  fourteenth  edition,  p.  68 ;  also  Kenneth,  pp. 
25  and  405. 
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niuncl;,  "the  late  vni,"  and  "  the  deitructiuii  urecienJ 
Prencb  towos."  Haw  Mutin  muiBEod  the  inteniew, 
we  cannot  Baj ;  bnt  we  know  that  in  1S16  Lmu  XVII. 
had  been  dcaid  one  and  twenty  years,  and  needed  no  ID- 
rormsitian  u  to  fatarity  from  an;  mortal  sootlmjer. 
CataiBgHie  af  At  SAatapiare  Maaarial  Library,  Birviing- 

han.    B;  J.  I>.  Uullliu.    First  Fiirt,  BbodiuI  Beation. 

English  EditioDB  of  th«  aopunte  Plaji,  and  of  the 

Aa  far  UK  It  goes,  thie  Cat&logue  uf  the  Library  founded 
on  the  Sh«it«peQ.rB  Tercentenary  i«  jicrfeot.  More  nued 
Dot  be  aaid.  eioopt  that  Eome  of  the  eotriea  u«  tery 
imuaing.  For  extuuple,  "Uacbeth;  a  tn^edy,  written 
by  Wm.  Sbukespear,  Witb  not™  and  omtndationa  ( !)  by 
Harry  Rows,  Trumpet  Mnjor  to  the  Higii  Sheriffs  of 
Yorkshire,  and  Af  uter  of  a  Pnppul  Show.  York,  1739." 
i  note  eaya  that  ■'  the  real  editor  woB  Dr.  Andrew 
Banter,  of  York,  who  published  it  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
siating  Hurry  Eowe  iu  bis  long  sickneaa  and  poverty.'' 
A  more  amuaing  entry  still  rafora  to  Lovt  Baray'd,  a 
comedy  (1T03),  which  tbc  writer,  C.  Bu-OBby,  states  is 
lartly  taken  from  Bhakapearw'a  T'ctlftli  A'iylU.  He 
Sodly  »dda,  "  The  liaoa  that  are  Shakspoore'a  I  ha™ 
loark'd  with  Inrerled  Commn'a  to  distingiiish  'em  from 
what  are  mine.  I  endeavuur'd  where  I  had  occasion  to 
introduce  any  oF  'em.  to  make  'em  took  as  little  like 
Straogera  as  possible."  (!!) 

AIacw.illaJi'iMaffa::im.  July. — From  the  current  num- 
ber, we  make  a  note  on  the  original  of  Steme'a  Dacle  Tobv, 
which  is  of  t-reot  uitereat  to  all  who  care  for  that  ei- 
celleut,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  at  all  imaginary  in- 
diridual.  In  au  article  on  Slerne  and  Bunpn,  the 
writer  refers  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fit^erald  that  Steme'a 
father,  the  Ensign,  wu  tbe  orifinai  uf  Uncle  Tohy. 
Some  of  tho  Ensign's  charaotBriBlics  may  be  found  in 
the  older  soldier,  but  tbe  writer  shows  that  tjterne  liim- 
self  told  Lord  Dacre  of  (he  floo,  Herts,  tliat  tbe  veteran 
Captain  Hinde,  of  Preaton  Caatle,  in  the  same  county, 
was  the  original.  The  writer  gives  as  his  authority  his 
father,  who  bad  it  from  an  aged  man,  Pilgrim,  whose 
uncle  told  blm  tlut  ho,  tbe  uncle,  had  heard  Sterne  aay 
to  Lord  Sacre  that  Captain  Hinde  sat  fur  Toby's  portrait. 
"  Eccentric,  full  of  military  habits  and  recollections, 
iimplc-bearted,  beneTolent,  and  tenderly  kind  to  tbe 
dumb  creatures  of  the  earth  and  air,  Captain  Flindc  was 
a  veritable  Uncle  Toby.  He  gave  tbe  embattled  front  to 
hi3  house,  the  labourers  on  his  land  wero  called  from 
the  barye«t  field  by  notes  on  the  bngle.  and  a  battery  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  liis  garden.  The  tinimatsd  old 
Midler,  who  delighted  to  talk  of  battles  and  sieges,  was 
tyi  of  tbe  most  extraordinary  love  for  all  living  things. 
Finding  that  a  buUfincb  had  built  her  nest  in  the  gir&n 
hedge,  close  to  hisbattci^,  he  enpeoially  ordered  hia  men 
not  to  lire  the  guns  until  the  little  birds  bad  Uown,"  kc. 
Ihej  who  auDOCate  their  TriUTam  SItand),  will  be  glad 
to  make  a  note  aa  to  the  identity  of  Caplaiu  Hinde  and 
"  my  uncle, " 

,  Tbs  late  Dr.  Leston,  F.K.S,,  poiaesied  a  library  wbicb 
ITM  remarkably  rich  in  scarce  and  valuable  books  en  the 
oooalt  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  valuable 
coUeotioD,  which  well  deserves  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
will  be  disposed  of  by  auction,  on  Thursday,  tbe  Tib  of 
August.  Among  the  works  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
are  : — iStbri  Alchemia,  woodcuts,  vellmn,  Xuremb,,  IGlfi; 
the  ATI  IVdRimufalionu  ATefoUiciE,  woodcuts,  Brescia, 
1E72;  LuUii  (EJ  Arbor  ScUxtia:  VtncralMu,  kc.,  wood- 
cots,  LugJ.,  1616;  Conringii  (H.)  Uttmlit  jEgvptimtia 
CtCAemiVorum  ,S'apuitt>a,  Hafnis,  1674;  and  Tracfalu 
dt  Expvtitione  Mine,  blaok  letter,  curious  early  woodonta. 
There  are  alEo  some  curious  works  on  Freemaiotu'y,  and 
MTeral  mantxcriptB  of  eqtuti  value  and  rarity. 


liOOKB     AND     ODD     VOLUUES 


B.  K<Uv,^a»ft<>IlH' 


^vtitti  to  Cflni^onOtnU. 

M,   TH  .—The  cnalio'ii  of  an  order  of  knigMKaod,  or 


Envoy,  Sir  Harford  Jonn,  and  alio  Oencral  Malcoln,  ije- 
clined  to  accept  tjtit  ordtr.  The  3hah,  howewr,  dttirmJ 
to  conftT  diitistiiim  on  Au  tarlial  Evgliih  friesdi,  tn- 
•iitiUid  Iht  (xitUiig  order  of  Ou  Lion  and  llii  Shu  (At 
ancient  anai  of  Periia),  of  akick  Hit  above  JfBj/uAme* 
ven  Ui6J<Tiit  BiemtsTJ. 

J.  P.  F.—Tte  aotd  aiiedfor  i>  tupplUd  in  ihefaUom' 
i«g  flotation  from  folttr'i  .ffischyluB,  ml.  i.  Bd.  UW  :— 
"  Then  shall  the  bird  of  Jove, 
Tbe  raveninc  Eagle,  lured  with  scent  of  blood, 
Mangle  thy  body,  and  each  day  returning. 
An  uninvited  guest,  plunge  his  foil  beak. 
And  feest,  aud  riot  uu  tby  black'uing  liver." 
EoTHBH  leill  find  "  Caleal  Jatenlem  vxlgva  "  in  lie 
Octavia,  attributed  to  SenscOt  Act  ii-,  45G. 

n.S.J.—WeihaU  If  glad  to  reccite  the  coittribuiiini' 


RAVBsiKjoRint.  —  For   noilet 


of  the   : 


S.  vii.  326, 180 ;  viiL  70,  ISS,  169, 1 

U.  A.— £1.  Setolpk'i  Day  it  Juiu  17  :  he  it  amtiderei 

til  cipecial palron  of  nanneri.  Set "  N.  k  Q.,''  1"  8.  f. 
475,  566 ;  TiL  84,  1S3  ;  2°'  8.  xi.  60. 

D.  J.  O.—Tlu  cahiKit  of  Btavfoy  loleHt  it  iu  IM 
London  Corporation  £tfrrary,  Oaiidhall, 

0.  T.  D.—Letiahave  the '•  EliaibetA  SkilCins"  yvitrif. 
l.—Jfexl  Ktit. 


We  b^  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  cora- 
manicatione  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  comciunications  tbould  be  affixed  tbe  name  and 
address  of  the  Hnder,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  goaiBDtee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Tb« 
Editor  " — AdvertiBsmcnts  and  Busincsa  Letters  to  "  Tbe 
Publisher  "—at  Uie  Office,  20,  WellinsteQ  Stroel,  SttKoi, 
London,  W.C. 
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fiattt. 

BIBLIOORAPHT  OP  UTOPIAS. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Mr.  Prkslet 
[4*  S.  XL  519 ;  xii.  2,  22)  had  conaulted  the  worka 
of  those  who  have  previously  written  on  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats,  he  might  have  made  hia  cata- 
logne  more  complete.  Louis  Reybuud,  Eobett  von 
Mohi,  and  SirG.  C.Lewis  huve  all  given  catalogues 
of  Utopiaa  to  the  world. 

As  Mr.  pRKaLKY  includes  Phtto'a  Bepvhlic  in 

|«ii  list,  why  not  also  BodLn's  Jigniftiie  (published 

in  French  in  ].')"7,  and  tmnskted  into  English  by 

Knwies  in  IBOfl),  and  Nevile's  Plato  Ecdivimiaf 

Andrews   Chri^lianopolie,  publiahed  in   161S,  is 

•isd  omitted  from  the  list,  hh  is,  I  think,  Man- 

dmlie'g   Fable   of  Bea.      What  has   become   of 

I«  Grand's  Sq/driniKdia,  1680;   of  Konigreich's 

OfAiV.lOflft;  ofDeLevraiBMn'flSeiAoji,  1733;  and 

itlHmocaia,  1756  1     Has  not  even  Tdhnaque  on 

much  right  to  be  included  as  many  that  are  in  the 

Iwf    WTiere.is  Brandt's  .Sftipo/>'ooiif    Some  of 

I   ihme   works  are    ethical    romancBS ;    some    ore 

I  priitical  romances  ;  some,  like  the  Sfcip  of  Foots, 

I  Bae  iwtires, — but  then   Bome   of  those   in   Mr. 

E  Hbslet's  list  arc  mere  satires.    Even  the  well- 

I  bown  Utopia,  Cimtiu  Solit,  and  Mundvt  alter  et 

D  ifcit,  were  not  ideal  schemes  for  perfect  states,  but 

l^b  u  the  vices  of  the  times,  or  modes  of  propos- 


ing for  diacuiiaioQ  reforms  which  the  authors  dared 
not  broach  mare  i^nly.  Such  wns,  I  take  it, 
even  TiUmaiftu,  publishad  without  Feodon'a  con- 
sent in  169!).  It  was,  in  truth,  the  eauae  of  the 
author's  banishment  from  court.  There  is  T.ttle 
reuson  for  cinssing  that  enjoisitely  graceful  fnig- 
ment,  Bacon's  New  Atlantis,  among  political 
romances.  If  it  have  any  purpoee,  tbit  can  only 
be  the  foundation  of  a  national  academy  of  sciences 
on  the  plan  of  Solomon's  house-  Even  Barclay's 
Argciiin  is  ouly  "a  book  with  a  purpose.'  It 
is  hard  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line  in  such  a 
list,  For  inMance,  ^I&.  Prbblet  has  included 
Harrington's  Oceana.  If  so,  why  not  include 
Hume's  "  idea  of  a  perfect  conimonwoalth,"  which 
much  resembles  it  I  It  does  not  come  within  Mb. 
PKGSLBir'sdehniLioDfbut  Mr.  PRSSiiEr'a definition 
is  a  VEty  arbitrary  one.  Moreover,  if  Harrington 
is  to  he  included,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  all  the 
other  biblical-political  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  should  be  left  out.  If  the  Oceana,  why  not- 
the  Leviathan  f  There  is  plenty  of  "allegory"  in 
them  nlL  So  there  is  in  Swedenborg's  aV«iD 
Jenuaiem,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Morelty's 
BasUiade  (lTf)3),  a  book  written  to  prove  the  minal 
perfectibility  of  miinkind,  ought,  I  tliiok,  to  have  a 

Elaoe.  I  do  not  press  the  claims  of  such  works  as 
larchamont  Nedham's  ExctUtncU  of  n  Frfs  State, 
because  in  them  there  is  not,  to  use  Mit.  Fukslby's 
word»,  "  satire,  alle^iy,  anticipation,  extEavimcatice 
of  incident,  or  description";  and  of  the  foUowing 
works,  also  omitted,  I  know  nothing :  FdUia 
(1794);  A  Voyage  U>  Ou  FortunaU  Idea  (London, 
1855);  and  La  Diconvtrte  Auelrak,hj  R^tif  de  k. 
Bretonne  (1780).  Is  not  the  following  a  distinct 
work  from  the  tract  by  Fontenelle,  mentioned  by 
Mb.  Prbslbv — "La  RipubUqv*  des  Philosopha ; 
ou,  Bi»tovti  df»  Ajaoiais,  ourrage  posthume  de 
M.  de  FonteneUe.    A  (Jentva,  1768"? 

Gharlbs  W.  Dilke. 


I  < 


I  add  the  following    to  Mr.    Pheslbt's. 


"A  true  and  faithfal  Account  of  the  Island  of  Veritai; 
together  with  ths  Ponm  of  Diiine  Serrico,  and  s  full 
Kelation  of  tbe  Helicons  Opinioaa  of  the  VcriCaeiuiB,  as 
delinired  in  Be*«ral  SemiDni  jagt  publiihed  in  VeiitKS. 
Printed  for  N.  Preenian,  Byo." 

No  place,  no  date,  but  apparently  printed  early 
in  this  century.  The  writer  is  supposed  to  bave" 
sailed  from  Boston,  in  America,  npon  the  voyage 
which  led  tfl  his  discovery  of  the  iaWd  of  Veritas. 
I  fancy  it  is  an  American  book.  The  "  religions 
opinions  "  are  strongly  Unitarian. 

Arthdb  Batemjvn, 

Raudolph  Girdeng,  W. 

An  American  gentleman  in  i>enrch  of  infommtion 
about  the  "  States,"  obwrved  in  the  catalogue  ut 
the  Royal  Library  at  ihe  Hague,  this  entrj' :  '■  7/i's- 
>ory  of  Merryland."     On  procnring  the  hook,  it 
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turned  out  to  be  an  obscene  work,  and  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  Maryland.  The  learned 
librarian,  Dr.  Holtrop,  related  this  anecdote  to  me, 
and  was  much  amused  by  the  mistake. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 


NON-COMBATANT  SOLDIfiBS. 

Sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of 
Maximin,  the  famous  Theban  Legion,  composed  of 
Christian  soldiers,  refused,  in  one  of  the  great  perse- 
cutions, to  attack  their  Christian  brethren.  Neither 
would  the  Legion  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  They  pre- 
ferred submitting  to  martyrdom,  and  Maurice, 
their  leader,  has  been  canonized. 

Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  a  singular  sect 
of  Christian  sailors  was  found  to  exist  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Navy.  They  entered  the  service  voluntarily, 
did  all  easy  duty  with  the  alacrity  of  men  who  are 
not  put  out  of  their  way,  and  they  consumed  their 
rations  with  appetite  ;  but  they  declined  to  carry 
weapons  or  learn  the  use  of  them,  on  the  ground  of 
religious  scruples.  They  considered  war  to  be  a 
mortal  sin ;  but  sailing  about  in  a  man-of-war,  and 
in  pleasant  latitudes,  was  a  virtuous  exercise,  to 
which  they  made  no  objection  whatever ! 

They  were  called  after  their  founder;  but  his 
name,  like  the  sect,  seems  to  be  forgotten.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  sect  were  laughed  and 
ohaffed  out  of  their  piinciples,  and  those  who  stuck 
to  the  latter  were  quietly  got  rid  of.  Martyrdom 
was  not  their  guerdon,  and  oblivion  enwraps  them 
and  their  founder  together. 

Not  to  do  these  men  the  slightest  shadow  of 
injustice,  it  is  but  fair  to  record  that  they  professed 
to  be  ready  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  country,  but 
would  never  handle  a  cutlass  or  send  thunder  from 
a  gun  in  attacking  other  nations. 

Of  course,  if  every  army  and  navy  could  be 
brought  to  act  according  to  these  principles,  uni- 
versal peace  would  reign  over  the  earth.  These 
men  protested  that  they  were  the  harbingers 
Of  that  desiried  consummation.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  pity  that  they  declined  to  learn  how 
to  point  a  gun,  handle  a  cutlass,  or  thrust  a  mar- 
lin-spike  (whatever  that  may  be)  against  the 
possible  enemy  that  might  take  a  fancy  to  fire  into 
our  ships  or  invade  our  shores. 

The  sect  has  died  out,  from  the  Royal  Navy,  at 
least ;  but  it  has  re-appeared  where  one  would  least 
expect  to  find  it — in  the  French  army.  It  first 
appeared  in  the  Departments  of  the  Dr6me  and  the 
Ard^che.  The  members  are  called  Derbistes,  from 
their  founder.  The  first  disciples  were  a  few  young 
men  of  unblemished  character,  who  met  together 
of  an  evening  for  conversation,  reading,  and  dis- 
cussion. They  came  to  the  very  sensible  conclusion 
that  war  is  an  accursed  thing,  totally  abhorrent  in 
the  eyes  of  civilized  men,  and  especially  of  those 


who  would  follow  the  Grospel  of  Christ  -  in  both 
letter  and  spirit. 

Just  as  the  little  sect  had  come  to  this  conclusion, 
one  of  the  members,  Combier,  was  drawn  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  was  ordered  to  report  himself  at 
a  certain  head-quarter.  Before  leaving,  Combier 
declared  to  one  of  his  old  masters  tlmt  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  as  it 
was  contrary  to  his  religious  principles.  The 
master  spoke  to  him  kindly,  of  his  mother,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  grief  it  would  be  to 
them  to  hear  that  he  was  in  prison,  and  about  to 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial  No  suggestions  of 
this  kind  could  move  him.  The  master,  at  length, 
recommended  him  to  learn  the  usual  exercises,  and 
suggested  that,  if  he  were  ever  in  actual  warfare,  he 
might  fire  in  the  air,  and  then  he  would  have  no 
man's  blood  on  his  conscience. 

"  I  should  have  on  my  conscience,"  said  Com- 
bier, "  that  I  had  betrayed  my  officers.  I  prefer 
telling  them  that  I  will  perform  no  bloody  service 
at  aU." 

"You  will,  most  assuredly,  be  shot,"  said  the 
master. 

"  I  have  heard,"  replied  Combier,  calmly,  "  that 
there  are  three  miUion  martyrs ;  I  shall  only  be 
one  more." 

At  head-quarters,  Combier  quite  as  calmly  de- 
clined, on  religious  grounds,  to  learn  the  art  of 
killing  his  fellows.  The  military  authorities  acted 
with  a  compassionate  delicacy.  They  commissioned 
M.  Collin,  the  principal  medical  man  of  VaJ  de 
Grace,  to  make  a  report  on  Combier's  mental 
capacity ;  and  the  latter,  as  if  he  would  fEwilitate 
the  doctor's  task,  addressed  to  him  the  following 
letter : — 

"  Monsieur  le  Principal, 

''  Le  motif  pour  lequel  je  me  trou?e  dans  cette  position, 
le  voici : 

"  Je  crois  &  la  r^v^lation  de  Dieu/par  la  sainte  Bible ; 
c'est  le  livre  de  ma  doctrine,  parce  que  je  crois  aue  c'est 
la  parole  du  Dieu  des  cieux.  Malheureux  sera  1  homme 
qui  aura  m^pris^  la  parole  de  Dieu,  car  c'est  lui  qui  fait 
yivre  et  qui  fait  mourir  ! 

"Soit  pour  obdir  d  la  parole  du  Fils  de  Dieu,  soit  pour 
r^aliser  les  priacipes  qu'il  a  laiss^s  lui-mdme,  il  m'est 
impossible  de  devenir  un  membre  de  la  soci^t^  guerriere. 
Les  hommes  se  souciant  fort  peu  de  ce  que  Dieu  a  dit,  il 
est  probable  qu'ils  ne  me  comprennent  pas ;  mais  Dieu 
me  comprend,  et  c'est  assez. 

"  Dieu  sait  que  je  ne  fais  point  cela  pour  d^b^ir  aux 
lois,  car  le  chretien  doit  dtre  soumis  aux  autorit^s. 

"E.  Combier." 

The  above  letter  is  not  only  modest  in  ex- 
pression, it  is  also  uncommonly  logical  in  its  argu- 
ment. The  writer  was  equally  so  in  his  answers 
to  the  kindly  disposed  captain  of  his  regiment,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  Demaiide  and  Repoiise  which 
took  place  between  them : — 

•*  D.  Vous  avez  refuse  de  recevoir  vos  armes,  comme 
tous  vos  camarades  1 
•*E.  Oui. 
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"  D.  Ponrqno)  »ei-Toiu  pria  cette  dcterminiition  1 

"  R.  Pw  olH>inatice  4  rEmngile  de  Jiiiua-CLriit,  Gla 
-  de  Diea. 

"  D.  0^  aiex-ions  puis^  cea  principea  de  religion  qui 
Toua  iettndeal  it  prendre  dcBBrmnl 

■•  a.  Duia  rETineile. 

"  D.  Par  lotre  d^aobjisssnce,  TOiu  voua  ttea  mil  aous 
le  coup  d'ane  punitioa  s^ieie,  toiu  ne  I'ignorci  pas  ? 

"  R.  Je  ne  1'i^ore  pfta.  La  loi  autm  wn  coura  ;  li  ja 
m^rite  la  mart,  je  Euig  tout  r^ign^  A  I'lttcndre." 

Modesty  and  logic  could  not  nvftil  Oombier, 
The  docMt  declared  him  reBponaible  for  his  acts; 
the  captain  brought  him  before  u  council  of  war, 
and  the  "Derbiste"  is  now  undergoing  the  year's 
impiisonment,  which  is  the  mild  sentence  passed 
upon  poor  Coiubier.  Hia  judges  respect  so  good  a 
man ;  but  the;  are  obliged  to  oppose  principlea 
whicl),  univeraolly  accepted,  would  make  of  human 
life  an  ante-past  of  Parndiae  !  Ed. 


CENSOESeiP  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  IRELAHD. 


fint  possessor,  hiis  inserted  a  cutting 

paperof  the  year  in  which  the  volume  wus  issued 

"  Dublin,  Nov.  3.    On  FriiU;  lut  James  Canon,  and 
Jogeph  Uathley  wen  broui;ht  to  th«  Burr  of  tlie  Hor- 


to  add  the  Stile  of  Htttmd  tu  the  Pmbileriaii.  Teacbera 
Samea  in  the  aud  Lift  of  Subacribera:  putting  them 
upon  a  LcTel  with  Hie  CleiBJ  "t  the  Eatabliih'd  Church 
Tor  both  which  Crima  the;  received  a  Repriinaod,  tho 
the;  both  declared  at  the  Btr  of  the  Houfe,  that  the  aaid 
Ijat  of  SuUcribers  «aa  aenb  to  the  PrLotera  bv  the 
Benmd  Mr.  John  Maxwell  who  ia  one  of  the  Under- 
taken for  PuUiahing  the  aaid  Book." 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  here  indica!«d  was 
the  somewliat  celebrated  Dr.  William  King  (not 
the  wit  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford),  whose  "  zeulous 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
[nrty,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  insured  his  pre- 
ferment after  the  expulsion  of  that  prince."  If, 
is  not  unlikely,  the  Archbishop  himself  was  1 
prime  mover  of  these  harsh  proceedings  against  it 
couple  of  unlucky  printers  and  publisher*,  ' ' 
orthodoxy  was  of  a  moat  uniicconiiuodAting 
character,  for  he  evidently  could  tolerate  neith« 
Papists  nor  Presbyterians.  Perhaps  with  regard  to 
the  latter,  he  held  with  Charles  11.,  when  he  said, 
^  Ltt  Presbytery  go,  for  it  was  not  a  religion  for 
Ceatlemen  !"  I^  however,  Dr.  King  deserves 
great  est«ent  for  hia  iotolemnce,  he  merits  reme 
btance  for  his  fknioiis  witticism,  when,  disappointed 
of  the  primacy  of  Ireland  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
lisdsey,  having  been,  as  w.'\s  uil^^,  passed 
on  account  of  Us  years,  he  apologiied  for  retaining 
his  seat  on  receiving  a  visit  from  the  new  Primate, 
by  saying,  "My  lord,  I  am  sure  your  grace  will 
■  J  am  (00  oM  (0 


at  the  p 
t  -     lindsey, 

K  his  seat  t 
w  by  aayinf 
r     fafpve  E 


,  because,  you  know,  1 


"  The  above  extract  ia  given  wr&afim  «( 
Uleraliiii,  except  aa  to  the  italics,  for  which  I  am 
responsible.  There  must  be  other  instances  of 
siiuihtr  visitations  for  similar  crimM,  posterior  to 
the  Revolution  of  1688. 

HES-Rr  Campkin,  F.S.A. 


8HAK8PEARIANA. 
Procession    of   James   I. — A   few  years   ago 
Mr.  Ilalliwell  made  the  interesting  discovery  iokt 
Shokspeare  and  his  fellows  of  the  King's  PlayerB 
look    an    official    part    in   the   procession   wmcb 
escorted  Jnmes  upon  his  entry  into  London,  and 
received  un  idlowance  of  scarlet  cloth  for  robes- 
There  ia  a  passage  in  the  Rttnm  from  Famasinia, 
16(16,  which  probably  refers  to  this  or  some  siniikr 
event.     The  words  are   pbced  in   the   mouth  of 
Studioso,   who   is   complitininji  of  the  esteem   in 
which  BCtors  were  now  beginning  to  be  held:- — 
■'  Vile  world,  tfaat  lifta  them  up  to  high  degree. 
And  treada  us  dawne  in  grDveling  misery ; 
Knglaud  aflorda  thoae  glorioua  Tai^nbooda, 
Thnt  carried  erat  their  fardlea  on  tlieir  titLcks, 
Couraera  to  ride  on  tlirough  the  guing  etreeta. 
Sweeping  it  in  th*ir  glaring  !a(in  euila, 
And  pagea  to  attend  their  lUBEtersliipa, 
With  mouthing  words  that  better  wita  have  framed ; 
They  purchase  landa,  and  now  cgijuirea  are  made." 


The  lost  Ji 


vidently  refvrs  fo  Shidtapeare. 


The  Gilly  Fi.owkr. 
"  Then  make  jour  garden 


in  gill;  flowers." 


There  ia  a  page  of  annotittion  u{)on  this  passage  in 
the  variorum  edition,  but,  itft-er  all,  the  editor  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  "  there  is  some  farther 
conceit  relative  to  gilly  flowers  than  has  yet  been 
discovered."  Allusions  to  the  gilly  flower  in  an 
exotic  sense  are  common  enough  in  the  old 
dramatists,  and  any  one  who  ia  acquainted  with 
the  popular  herb-lore  of  the  Midland  Counties  can 
scarcely  fiiil  to  understand  the  raeiming.  This 
plant  has  a  aexiial  resemblance,  or  "signature," 
like  some  of  the  Orchide*— 

"  That  liberal  ahepherdi  give  a  grosaer  name." 

Readers  who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject 
may  consult  Crooke's  Drtenpliou  of  the  Body  of 
Man,  p.  235,  ed.  1631,  which  in  the  aeventeenth 
century  was  the  popular  treasury  of  what  wc  now 
call  "  physiology.^'  This  book,  of  which  the  first 
edition  was  published  in  161S,  is  very  useful  for 
illustrations  of  Shakspenre'a  science. 

C.  Elliot  Brownk. 

MooNsnENB.— Nares  savs  of  "  I'll  make  a  sop  o' 
th-e  moonehint  of  you"  (Shnkfi.,  Ltar,  ii.  2),  "  pro- 
bably alluding  to  some  dish  so  tailed.  There  wia* 
a  way  of  dressing  eggs  called  '  eggs  in  moonshine,' " 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 
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and  he  then  proceeds  to  quote  a  lengthy  receipt 
from  an  old  cookery  book.  It  is  evident  from 
these  remarks  that  Nares  was  not  aware  that  the 
dish  had  survived  in  some  parts  of  England  to  his 
own  times,  and  yet  this  is  the  fact,  and  indeed  the 
dish  is  still  to  be  met  with,  and  I  myself  often  have 
it  for  breakfast. 

I  first  met  with  the  dish  at  Cambridge  some  four 
or  five  years  ago.  It  was  introduced  into  my  house 
by  a  cook,  who  ctime  to  me  from  the  Lodge  of 
Christ's  College,  and  had  learned  this  mode  of 
dressing  eggs  in  the  college  kitchen.  Her  receipt 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Moonshine. — Mix  two  eggs  with  a  piece  of  butter  as 
big  as  a  walnufc,  o?er  a  fire  with  a  fork  till  it  (sic)  be- 
comes rocky.     To  be  put  on  buttered  toast."  * 

Culinary  traditions  would  be  nowhere  more 
likely  to  survive  than  in  a  college  kitchen,  and  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  this  receipt,  though  it  is 
extremely  simple  as  compared  with  that  given  by 
Nares,  is  an  old  one,  or  at  all  events  a  modified 
descendant  of  an  old  one.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Uill. 


FOLK  LORE. 


Card-table  Superstitions. — In  chapter  xi.  of 
a  story  called  A  Woman's  Vengearice,  which  ap- 
peared in  Chamhersi's  Journal,  may  be  found  (Part 
ciii.  p.  436)  the  following  passage,  of  which  I  wish 
to  make  a  note  in  the  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q." : — 

"The  man  who  believes  in  nothing  else  believes  in 
Lnck,  and  endeavours  to  propitiate  her  with  devices  at 
whose  childishness  the  African  adorers  of  Mumbo  Jumbo 
might  laugh.  I  have  seen  a  minister  of  state  turn  his 
chair  round  at  a  whist-table  in  order  to  avert  her  dis- 
pleasure ;  I  have  seen  a  warrior  to  whom  the  safety  of 
an  army  has  been  confided,  and  not  in  vain,  lodge  an 
ivory  fish  upon  a  candlestick  to  secure  her  good  graces ; 
I  have  seen  the  most  prudent  of  attorneys  call  for  fresh 
cards,  and  pay  for  them,  in  the  full  confidence  that  she 
would  be  gratified  by  that  extravagant  proceeding;  I 
have  known  a  venerable  divine  to  lay  his  finger  with  in- 
decent haste  upon  the  two  of  clubs,  because '  whoever  first 
touches  the  two  of  clubs  (as  he  watf  good  enough  to  explain 
to  me)  secures  a  good  hand  for  himself/  directly  after  the 
cards  are  dealt. 

**  Under  one's  own  roof,  it  has  been  said  by  one  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  cult,  luck  changes." 

Now,  if  our  darling  superstitions  are  to  be 
laughed  at  in  this  way,  they  may  die  of  the  sneer ; 
let  us  therefore  be  careful  to  secure  them  remem- 
brance by  placing  their  present  existence  on  record 
in  "  N.  &  Q."  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the 
dealer  at  whist  who  turns  up  the  two  of  spades  or 
of  clubs,  may   not  be   consoled   by  the   saying 


e>> 


*  The  eggs  are  first  boiled  nearly  hard,  but  in  the 
receipt  given  by  Nares  they  are  not  boiled,  but  merely 
stirred  about  in  a  dish  or  pan  over  the  fire,  a  little  butter 
or  oil  being  added  to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the  pan. 
And  this,  a  French  lady  tells  me,  is  what  is  done  in 
France  in  making  des  ceufs  battus,  a  dish  which,  she  says, 
much  resembles  the  moonshine  described  above. 


"There  is  luck  imder  the  black  deuce";  when 
compensation  for  a  bad  hand  does  not  come  in 
prophetic  form, "  Unlucky  at  cards,  lucky  in  love" ; 
or  when  you  cannot  damp  the  spirits  of  a  fortunate 
adversary,  by  predicting  just  the  contrary.  At 
certain  whist-tables,  too,  at  certain  times,  it  is  not 
unpleasant  to  be  reminded  that  when  ace,  deuce, 
trey  and  four  compose  the  trick,  somebody,  pro- 
bably the  winner  of  the  trick,  is  entitled  to  kiss 
the  dealer.  St.  Swithin. 

Early  this  spring  a  farmer  in  this  county,  when 
walking  round  his  fields,  saw  the  first  daisy  of  the 
year.  He  immediately  went  down  on  his  face  and 
bit  it  off",  carefully  preserving  his  mouthful.  Can 
you  teU  me  what  was  meant,  supposing  that  there 
is  some  superstition  connected  with  the  act  ? 

Henry  Welchman. 

Bromsgrove  Street,  Birmingham. 

[This  query  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  farmer, 
and  then  sent,  with  the  reply,  to  '*  N.  &  Q."] 

Lincolnshire  Folk  Lore.  —  An  old  woman 
lately  told  me  that  the  first  of  the  contracting 
parties  at  a  wedding  who  knelt  down  at  the  altar 
always  died  first.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  "  a  spurring,"  used  in  this  county  as  an 
equivalent  for  "a  calling  of  the  banns"? 

Pelagius. 

Grantham  CtrsTOM. — A  lady  told  me  the  other 
day  that  when  she  was  a  girl,  say  forty  years  ago, 
she  and  other  girls  used  to  go  and  peep  into  the 
scawp-house  (sic)  =  scalp -house  =  skull -house  = 
charnel-house,  or  crypt,  belonging  to  Grantham 
church;  and  that  every  time  they  did  so  they 
threw  therein  a  pin.  The  reason  why,  however, 
she  could  not  give,  except  that  it  was  to  prevent 
bad  luck.  But  as  there  may  have  been  a  similar 
custom  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  that  some  other 
contributor  may  be  able  to  assign  the  reason  there 
prevalent.  J.  Beale. 

Japanese  Folk  Lore. — 

"  In  Shinoste,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Ghikuzen,  ten 
days  ago,  during  the  performance  of  theatricals,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  combat  with  swords  is  represented, 
a  yaconin  stepped  from  amongst  the  audience  upon  the 
stage,  and  asked  one  of  the  performers  what  he  meant  by 
such  proceedings.  The  actor,  in  trepidation,  answerea 
'  nothing.'  This  answer  the  yaconin  pooh-poohed,  saying 
he  did  not  believe  it,  suddenly  drew  his  sword,  and  at 
one  blow  took  off  the  head  of  the  actor.  This  caused 
great  consternation  amongst  those  present,  who  left  the 
place  precipitately.  The  murderer  was  secured  by  other 
yacomns,  and  turns  out  to  be  insane.  Different  meihbers 
of  his  family,  for  three  generations  back,  have  gone 
insane,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  one  of  their  ancestors 
having  injured  a  fox." — Nagcuahi  Express,  April  19. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 


Clas. — ClaSy  as  a  tract  of  land,  became  appro- 
priated chiefly  to  church  or  abbey-land ;  ctm-dir^ 
glebe-land.     The  English  generally  used  the  de- 
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rivative  glas  instead  of  das;  hence  so  many  names 
of  places  in  England,  Glassie,  Glasson,  Glans- 
-^rorth,  &c  A  bard  in  the  thirteenth  century  has 
these  words,  "  Woe  be  to  him  that  infringes  upon 
the  claSy"  the  cloistered  or  enclosed  land  of  the 
church.  In  Wales  we  have  Clas-HT-Wy,  or  Glas- 
bury,  in  Kadnorshire  ;  Clas  Garmon,  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Germanus  (the  St.  Harmon  Clas),  a 
lordship  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
This  derivation  of  the  term  supports  the  old 
tradition  which  asserts  that  a  considerable  portion 
cf  the  parish  (Llangurig  in  the  manor  of  Clas) 
once  belonged  to  Strata  Florida. — Collections  of  the 
Fowys-larM  Club,  Part  V.,  227,  note. 

Crucicola. 

Parable,  Fable,  Allegory,  Metaphor* 
SiKiLE. — I  was  asked,  not  long  since,  to  point  out 
the  differences  between  these  words.  My  answer 
is  given  below.  It  may  serve  as  a  midwife  of 
thought,  and,  better  still,  may  elicit  suggestions 
whereby  the  exact  points  of  difference  may  become 
€8tablished. 

Pajlable. — An  every-day  incident  or  event,  with 
€Tery-day  actors,  acting  as  they  usually  do,  made  to 
fllustrate  some  religious  truth  : — 

lUuHration:  "The  Sower**  is  a  ^arahle,  because  the 
Sower  is  doing  his  ordinary  work  in  his  ordinary  way ;  and 
tile  incident  illustrates  a  religious  truth. 

Fable  or  Apologue. — A  purely  imaginary  in- 
<ident  or  event,  with  actors  not  acting  in  their 
usual  way,  made  to  illustrate  some  moral  or 
political  truth  : — 

lUiutration  :  "  The  Trees  choosing  a  King**  is  a  ffJbU^ 
beeanfle  the  incident  is  purely  imaginative,  and  the  actors 
4o  not  act  in  their  ordinary  way,  but  trees  are  made  to 
act  like  human  beings.  The  whole  illustrates  a  moral 
«Mi  political  lesson. 

Alleoort. — ^Abstract  ideas  expressed  by  sen- 
tible  objects.  The  picture  of  the  mind  is  trans- 
posed into  a  picture  addressed  to  the  eye.  It  is 
■ot  essential  that  any  lesson  be  taught  : — 

IBu8(r€Uion:  ''Angels blowing" allegorize mTM^y  "an 
mgel  hushing  infants  to  sleep  "  allegorizes  evening  ;  *'  a 
^  strewing  flowers  '*  allegorizes  spring  ;  "  Hagar  and 
Abraham  **  aJlegorize  the  Church  in  bondage. 

In  all  these  cases  abstract  ideas  are  expressed 
hf  pictures  addressed  to  the  senses.  No  moral  or 
infinence  is  drawn  or  implied,  but  simply  a  fact 


Metaphor. — The  mere  substitution  of  a  concrete 
Votd  or  phrase  for  an  abstract  one  : — 

lOiiutnUum:  "Go  and  tell  that  fox  .  ,  ,  .'*  Here 
Htrod  is  termed  a  fox.  The  abstract  idea  of  craft  is  ex- 
VMlI  by  the  concrete  word/oa:.  Again,  "  Men  should 
mMe  their  anger."  Here  the  abstract  verb  restrain  is 
^^■B£n1  to  *' bridle/'  and  anger,  like  a  horse,  is  to  be 
bj  bit  and  bridle. 

81MILK. — ^A  direct  parallel  between  two  essentially 
*      t  sete  of  actors,  either  drawn  out  in  words 
'  to  the  imagination : — 


lUtigtration :  A  busy  city  compared  to  a  beehive  is  a 
simile.  The  two  sets  of  actors  are  essentially  different, 
but  there  is  a  direct  parallel  between  them.  In  the  city, 
as  in  the  hive,  we  have  the  busy  work,  the  hum,  the 
bustle,  the  work  assigned  to  each,  and  so  oo. 

If  the  word  "  city "  was  simply  changed  into 

hive  of  merij  it  would  be  only  a  metaphor,  for  in 

that  case  "  city*'  would  represent  only  an  abstract 

idea  of  work  and  industry  ;  but  if  the  two  sets  of 

actors  are  set  distinctly  before  us,  it  is  a  simile. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 
Lavant,  Chichester. 

Battle  of  Waterloo. — Some  years  since  you 
allowed  me  to  explain  in  "  N.  &  Q."  how  the  in- 
telligence of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  reached  London. 
I  had  the  account  from  the  gentleman's  own  lips 
who  brought  it  to  England  ;  but  I  had  then  for- 
gotten his  name,  although  I  knew  when  he  had 
resided  in  Gravesend,  and  had  called  upon  him  in 
his  office  in  Adam  Street,  Adelphi ;  and  I  knew, 
too,  that  he  had  designed  Hungerford  Market  and 
many  other  structures. 

It  was  well  known  by  Government  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought  in  Belgium  ;  but  who  was 
the  victor  or  who  the  vanquished  no  one  could 
imagine.  The  first  certain  knowledge  that  reached 
London,  was  communicated  to  the  Earl  Harrowby 
by  a  stranger,  who  said  that  he  had  landed  from  the 
Continent  in  an  open  boat,  and  his  intelligence  was 
that  the  French  were  utterly  routed.  As  the  ante- 
cedents of  this  gentleman  were  unknown,  the 
Government  would  not  act  upon  his  revelations  ; 
but  upon  the  second  or  thini  day,  however,  the 
ministers  resolved  to  send  an  account  to  the 
journals  embodying  his  report.  Whilst  they  were 
drawing  it  up,  Major  Percy  arrived  with  the  dis- 
patches, whicn  confirmed  the  statement  they  were 
engaged  in  discussing. 

By  accident,  I  was  engaged  on  a  Review  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Trevithick,  the  Civil  Engineer,  and 
wanting  to  obtain  a  date,  I  referred  to  Cruden's 
History  of  Chravesendj  and  there,  unexpectedly,  in  a 
foot-note  of  three  lines,  I  recovered  the  clue  : — 

•'A.D.  1818.  Charles  Fowler,*  architect,  ordered  by 
the  Corporation  of  Gravesend  to  proceed  with  the  im- 
proToments  in  the  market,  &c." 

.  Alfred  John  Dunkin. 

Dartford. 

The  Macaulay  Parson. — The  following  notes 

are  from  the  Journals  of  John  Wesley,  who  cannot 

be  justly  accused  of  irreverence  to  "  The  Church  " 

or  its  Ministers,  in  spite  of  themselves  : — 

"  1748.  Thursday  (April)  7.  Having  settled  all  things 
according  to  my  desu'e,  I  cheerfully  took  leave  of  my 
friends  at  Newcastle,  and  rode  that  day  to  Sandbutton. 
At  our  Inn  I  found  a  good-natured  man  sitting  and 

*  "  An  eminent  architect  of  London,  who  designed  the 
New  Hungerford  Market  in  the  Strand,  and  obtained  the 
highest  premium  for  a  design  for  New  London  Bridge, 
which,  however,  was  not  executed." — p.  490. 
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drinking  in  the  Chimney-corner,  with  whom  I  began  a 
discoarse,  suspecting  nothing  less  than  that  he  was  the 
Minister  of  the  Parish.  Before  we  parted,  I  spoke  ex- 
ceeding plain :  and  he  received  it  in  love,  begging  he 
might  see  me  when  I  came  that  way  again.  But  before^ 
I  came,  he  was  gone  into  Etermty." 

And  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  following  : — 

"While  I  was  speaking  "  (at  Sheffield),  "a  Gentleman 
rode  up  very  drunk ;  and,  after  many  unseemly  and 
bitter  words,  laboured  much  to  ride  over  some  of  the 
People.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  he  was  a  neighbouring 
Clergyman.  And  this  too  is  a  man  zealous  for  the  Church ! 
Ah,  poor  Church,  if  it  stood  in  need  of  such  Defenders  !*' 

Quivis. 

"SiEGWART." — Miss  Laetitia-Matilda  Hawkins 
published  a  translation  of  a  heavy  Grerman  romance, 
the  title  of  which  is  **  Siegwart,  a  monastic  tale, 
translated  from  the  Grerman  of  J.  M.  Miller  by 
Lsetitia-Matilda  Hawkins,  in  three  volumes.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  J.  Carpenter,  Old  Bond  Street, 
1806, 12®."  This  work  the  British  Museum  appears 
only  to  have  acquired  in  1868,  from  the  "  extra- 
ordinary"  (as  the  auctioneers  justly  term  it)  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Rev.  F.  J.  Stainforth. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  review  of  this 
work  in  the  magazines  of  the  time,  which,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  literary  connexion  Miss 
Hawkins  had,  seems  strange.  In  the  Introduction 
she  says : — 

"  It  is  fit  the  reader  should  be  apprized  that  this  is  not 
the  first  attempt  madtf  to  translate  Sieffwart,  Tytq  very 
small  volumes,  containing  the  outline  of  the  story,  and 
that  very  much  mutilated,  were  printed  at  Chelsea  in 
1799,  for  G.  Polidore  (fie),  with  no  other  designation  of 
the  writer  than  the  initials  H.  L.  It  would,  however,  be 
uncandid  to  omit  saying  that  what  is  done  is  not  ill  done. 
In  comparing  passages  the  present  translator  has  been 
forced  to  feel,  that  what  has  been  ^ned  in  close  adher- 
ence to  the  original,  has  been  lost  in  ease  of  expression. 
Of  the  difficult  of  the  undertaking,  trifling  as  it  appears, 
none  can  pudge  but  those  who  have  made  the  experiment 
of  rendering  the  colloquial  German  of  the  middle  rank  of 
society  into  such  English  as  poluhed  taste  can  approve." 

Fortunately  the  vast  stores  of  the  British 
Museum  enable  me  also  to  give  the  title  of  the 
book  Miss  Hawkins  refers  to,  which  was  only 
acquired  in  1863.  I  mention  this  date,  first,  be- 
cause that  date  points  to  about  the  time  when  the 
book  wtis  cataloged  ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  that 
before  that  year  I  could  not  have  concerned  mvself 
with  this  inquiry,  simply  because  I  could  not  nave 
seen  these  two  common  books  in  the  National 
Library.  I  copy  the  following  title  from  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  without  alteration: — 
"  Siegvarty  a  tale  translated  from  the  German  [of 
F.  BiBrnritterl  By  H.  L.  [or  rather  L.  H.,  i.e., 
Laetitia  Hawkins  ]J.  2  vol.  Chelsea  1799 :  12«." 
I  may,  by  the  way,  observe  that  Sigevart  is  the 
spelling  on  the  title-page  and  throughout  the  1799 
edition  ;  also  on  the  curious  fact  of  the  above  title 
appearing  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  exactly 
underneath  a  Grerman  edition  of  Sigevart,  also 
attributed  to  Bemritter ;  and  that  although  Miss 


Hawkins  especially  mentions  Miller's  name  in  her 
edition  of  1806,  the  above  is  attributed  to  Bem- 
ritter, thus  implying  that  she  had  translated  two 
tales  of  the  same  title,  by  different  authors. 

Now,  curious  as  is  the  use  of  the  initials  "H.  L^" 
there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  ^und  for 
attributing  the  first  translation  to  Miss  Hawkins ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  quotation  I  have  given  above 
seems  to  me  to  confirm  my  idea  that  it 'was  not 
hers.  If  it  was,  the  paragraph  quoted  would  be 
most  disingenuous,  although  I  must  admit  that 
the  other  construction  is  possible,  so  indefinite  is 
the  wording.  Hie  1799  translation  is  totally  dif- 
ferent to  the  1806.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  first, 
as  being  more  homely  and  readable  than  that  of 
Miss  Hawkins,  who  appears  to  have  striven  so 
much  after  fine  writing,  that  instead  of  following 
the  story,  one  is  obliged  to  halt  every  now  and 
then  to  consider  whether  the  English  is  such  *'  as 
polished  taste  can  approve.'*  The  1799  edition  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  novice,  to  whom  paragraphs 
were  unknown,  a  hundred  pages  being  about  the 
intervals  at  which  they  occur  throughout  the 
work.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Watt,  who,  in  the  title  of  Miss  Hawkins's  transla- 
tion, spells  "Miller,"  "Muller,"  the  former  no 
doubt  appearing  too  English.  Perhaps,  with  the 
aid  of  leaders,  Grerman  and  English,  we  may  yet 
find  out  the  correct  facts  as  to  this  publication. 

Olphar  Hamst. 


[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  informatioa 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


RUBBTNOS    OF    SEPULCHRAL    BRASSES    BY    THX 

LATE  E.  J.  Carlos. — This  gentleman  was  very 
diligent  in  making  rubbings  from  sepulchral 
brasses  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  ;  but  I  fear 
that  his  collection  was  dispersed  after  his  death. 
I  shall  feel  obliged  by  any  information  regarding 
it,  and  more  particularly  regarding  those  in  the 
churches  of  Surrey. 

The  Surrey  Archaeological  Socie^  have  visited 
the  church  of  Carshalton  to-day  (July  9),  where 
Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  has  favoured  them  with  a  veiy 
interesting  paper  on  the  sepulchral  brasses  which 
are  now  there  remaining,  unifortunately  in  a  much  .. 
injured  condition.  i 

Mr.  Waller  has  pointed  out  that  the  tomb  of  ^ 
Nicholas  Gaynesfora  and  Margaret  his  wife,  stand*  y 
ing  next  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  was  clearij 
intended  for  the  annual  erection  of  the  H0I7 
Sepulchre.  It  is  remarkable  for  enamelled  brasses^ 
which  are  rare.  These  brasses  are  engraved  in 
Lysons's  Environs  of  Lwidon,  but  without  any 
notice  that  the  figures  were  represented  praying 
to  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  remoyed* 
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The  lady  wears  a  butterfly  head-dress  of  extra- 
erdinary  dimensions,  and  the  livery  collar  of  Roses 
and  Sons.  She  was  a  gentlewoman  to  the  queens 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.,  and  her  husband 
kni^t  for  the  body  to  both  those  kings.  The 
deaths  of  both  husband  and  wife  are  left  blank  in 
the  inscription,  showing  that  the  tomb  was  erected 
whilst  both  were  alive  ;  but  their  wills,  preserved 
in  H.M.  Court  of  Probate,  will  furnish  the  dates 
cf  their  decease. 

On  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  near  at  hand,  is  the 
giarestone  of  Thomas  Ellynbridge,  gentleman 
usher  to  Cardinal  Morton  (ob.  1497),  and  his  wife, 
who  was  a  Gaynesford.  These  figures  are  gone, 
with  those  of  their  children,  but  a  beautiful  canopy 
naudnsy  surmoimted  by  Fieta,  or  Lady  of  Pity. 
This  is  imoommon  upon  sepulchral  brasses,  as  Mr. 
WaUer  knows  of  only  one  other,  at  Allhallows 
Biridng,  in  London. 

Both  these  memorials  are  believed  to  have  suf- 
ftred  during  the  last  repairs  of  the  church,  when, 
as  is  80  often  the  case,  the  workmen  took  the 

T Canity  of  pilfering  portions  of  them. 
is   on  this  account  that   I  beg  to  inquire 
toi  the  rubbings  previously  made  by  Mr.  Carlos, 
or  any  made  by  other  antiquaries  that  may  suj^ly 
aome  of  the  deficiencies  which  we  now  deplore. 

John  Gouoh  Nichols. 

Dr.  Bosst. — Could  you  give  me  an  account  of 
Br.  Bossy — who  he  was?  I  have  a  small  print 
Dobhshed  by  W.  Bichardson,  No.  2,  Castle  Street, 
Leicester  Square  ;  engraved  by  A.  Van  Assen. 

D.  J.  D. 

Goper'a  Cope  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Chateaubriand. — What  was  the  maiden  name 
tf  Chateaubriand's  mother,  and  what  was  the 
■ttden  name  of  his  mother's  mother  ?  Though  I 
k?e  not  the  book  before  me  at  this  present 
VBtiiig,  I  think  information  on  these  two  points  is 
tk  given  in  his  MSmoires  d^Outre-toTJibe, 

Crowdown. 

"Bt  the  Elevens." — ^What  is  the  meaning  of 
Ike  oath  *'By  the  Elevens?"*  Meursius,  in  his 
Ikurius  FythagoTxcus,  points  out  the  antiquity  of 
tb  mcmeruf  infaustus  of  eleven  at  a  banquet,  pp. 
U^  IISL     On  the  Pythagorean  verses : — 

Nomero  Deas  impari  gaadet ; 
•Omnibiis  ex  nihilo  dacendis  sufficit  unum." 

Sbb  Bnc^  Metropol,  L  392,  424 :  ''  The  number 
11  heing  the  first  which  transgresses  the  decad 
the  wicked  who  transgress  the  Decalogue, 
12y  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  is  the  proper 
of  the  good  and  just."  The  writer  here 
to  Bnngi  Numerorum  Mysteria,  1618. 
Ty"  observes  Buckle, "  wrote  his  cinquante 
opuscule  suT  des  mysticit^  tiroes  des 
."    Denarius,. writes  Hincmar,  "in  De- 

il  nffis  to  th«  legends  of  Undecimilla.       I 


calogo  perfectus  est  numerus,  continens  in  se  mj's- 
terium  quadrigse  Evangelicse.  Computa  enim  ab 
uno  per  ordinem  usque  ad  quatuor  et  invenies 
decem."    Vol.  iL  827.    Cfr.  "  N.  &  Q."  P*  S.  iii. 

BiBLIOTHECAR.   ChETHAM. 

Mart  Window. — What  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  a  "  Mary  Window,"  and  in  what  English  churches 
(if  any)  are  instances  to  be  found  ?  H.  W. 

Election  Squib.  —  Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  the  remaining  lines  of  an  election  squib,  of 
which  I  can  only  recollect  the  following : — 

"  Sutton  my  coz  at  Lambeth  lives, 
My  tutor  Sparke  at  Ely. 

He  answered  them. 

And  fairly  enough  I  ween. 
Shall  then  your  Grace  two  Bishops  make, 

And  shan't  we  choose  Adeane  r' 

It  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  an  election  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Adeane  was  first  brought  forward  to 
contest  the  county  against  the  then  Duke  of 
Rutland's  almost  overpowering  interest.  Q. 

Dr.  Fuller. — In  Nympha  Libethris;  or,  the 
Cotswold  Miise,  1651,  by  Clement  Barksdale,  are 
some  verses  inscribed  to  "  Dr.  Fuller"  (pt.  iv.).  I 
shall  be  glad  if  any  one  who  possesses  this  book 
will  say  whether  the  verses  contain  any  personal 
references  tending  to  show  who  this  individual  was.* 
Particulars  also  wanted  of  Dr.  Fuller,  who  was 
President  of  Sion  College,  1636 ;  and  of  Mr.  Dr. 
Fuller,  to  whom,  Apr.  I9th,  1643,  the  Lords  gave  a 
pass  to  carry  his  wife  to  Salisbury  and  back  again 
(Lord^  Journals).  Neither  of  these  names  could 
be  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  the  author  of  Tlie 
Worthies,  who  received  his  degree  in  1660. 

J.  E.  Bailey. 

Derby  China. — I  have  an  old  Derby  china 
figure  in  biscuit,  ten  inches  in  height.  It  represents 
a  female  standing.  With  her  left  hand  she  holds 
a  dove  against  her  bosom  ;  round  her  right  arm, 
which  is  extended  a  little  distance  from  the  body, 
is  entwined  a  snake,  and  at  her  feet  lies  a  lamb. 
Can  any  one  inform  me  whom  this  statuette  repre- 
sents, or  if  it  is  simply  a  figure  with  the  symbols, 
say  of  meekness,  wisaom,  and  innocence  ?  It  is  well 
modelled,  and,  like  most  all  Derby  figures,  grace- 
fully posed.  A  Regular  Reader. 

Derby. 

HERALDia — The  eldest  son  and  possessor  of  an 
entailed  estate  dies,  leaving  only  daughters,  his  co- 
heiresses, who  marry  and  have  issue.    Their  father's 

*  [The  verses  are  clearly  inscribed  to  the  author  of 
ThtWorthiet:— 

"  Nor  Holv  War,  nor  yet  thy  Boly  StaU, 
Our  Helluo*8  appetite  can  satiate ; 
But  we  expect  (not  vainly)  after  all, 
Thy  History  Ecclesiastical/'  &c.] 
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eataM,  of  couise,  passes  to  bia  younger  brother,  and 

his  repreaeotadveB.     Have  the  issue  of  the  ddest 

'   sou's  daughters,  and  their  descendants,  a  right  <« 

auarter  the  family  anna,   or  do  thej   excliisiTely 
istinguiah  the  male  line  i  Ancefs. 

Tre  Ranobb's  Housb,  Blackheath. — When 
waa  this  house  built,  and  who  waa  the  architect  i 
Who  were  its  principal  occupants  up  to  the  time 
ofH.n.H.  Prince  Arthur  taking  up  his  residence 
there  i  W.  Wrioht. 

Honest  Ghost. — In  Nares,  sub  voce  cock-on- 
hoop,  I  find  a  reference  to  the  Hmuit  Gkost.  Who 
is  the  author  of  tliis  poem,  and  where  is  it  to  be 
found  (  F.  J.  V. 

nional  Oheit ; 
A)ia,  Loni,   165  ,    .       .... 
author  of  Bamahte'i  Jov,rnal.'[ 

Philip  Qoarll.— ffte  Hermit;  or,  tU  un- 
paralltVil  Sufferings  and  evfTrrising  Adi:entures  of 
Mt.  Philip  Quarll,  an  Engliihinan.  I  purposely 
stop  here,  as  the  full  title  would  occupy  half  a 
column,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
my  query.  I  should  much  like  to  know  all  about 
this  work,  its  author  and  bibliography.  Perhaps 
Mu.  W.  Bates  can  oblige         Olphar  Hamst. 

Cricket.— The  first  mention  I  find  of  this  game 

"Tbe  judice  to  duica  hia  biDther-serjeaot  cM, 
The  senitor  at  cricket  urge  the  biJJ." 
Can  iiny  one  tell  me  of  an  earlier  mention  of  it? 
Also  us  to  the  derifatton  of  the  word.    Richardson 
gives  A.S.  erica,  the  stalT  with  which  the  ball  is 
struck,  but  this  does  not  seem  satiafiictory. 

F.  J.  T. 
,     rCongulfN.  SQ."2°''S.  ii.  410;  iii.  39;  ri.  133, 178, 
217  ;  X.  512 ;  3''  8.  iv.  188  ;  and  Opt.  Crawley's  work, 
Crieltf;  H»  Theory  and  PradUe,  1866.J 

"The  Ahylum  for  Fuoitivb  Pieces"  was 
published  by  Debrett  in  1785.  Were  any  volumes 
subsequently  published  )  A.  F. 

St.  Addyn  Familt  :  Sib  Edward  St.  Annrs, 
Bart. — Where  shall  I  find  a  genealogy  of  the 
St.  Aubyns  of  Cornwall,  and  descent  of  the  late 
Sir  Edward  St.  Aubyn  of  8.  Michael's  Mount, 
Cornwall,  Bart.?  He  was  bom  1799,  created 
baronet,  1806,  and  died  1872;  the  St,  Aubyn 
pedigree  U  not  given  in  Burke's  Fcerags  and 
Bamiiilitgc.  There  was  a  previous  baronetcy  ' 
the  fiiniily  which  became  e.'ttinct,  1S39. 

South  ERirwooD. 

[Consnlt  John  Burke's  Oentalogical  and  Bfral^.. 
Siitori/  o/  the  Sxttact  and  Donxanl  Banmetcia  of 
EnglUK-l.  kc,  p.  003.  Lond.,  1841 ;  and  "  N.  i  Q.."  1- 
8.  V.  208.] 

The  Dri'ids.  —  DurinK  a  recent  ramble  ii 
Brittjiny,  I  found  in  the  cliurchyard  of  Plouagat, : 


village  near  Guingamp,  in  the  Department  of  tho 
C6tes  du  Nord,  a  Drutdical  menhir  or  peulvan, 
rising  vertically,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  ground. 
Some  characters  were  traced  upon  one  side  of  it, 
which  I  could  not  exactly  make  out.  If  I  re- 
member rightly,  one  of  them  was  a  very  rudely 
carved  serpent.  Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  teU. 
me  if  such  remnants  of  Dntidism  iu«  to  be  found 
in  any  other  churchyard,  either  in  Brittany  or  at 
home,  and  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians reared  their  places  of  worship  upon  these 
pre-hiatoric  sites,  using  the  monumenta  of  the 
ancient  aborigines  in  their  construction) 

John  Hbrkamaij. 

Biihopagate. 

W,  Martin,  the  Naturai.  Pbilosophbr. — I 
have  an  old  coloured  engmving  about  which  I 
crave  some  information. 

The  subject  is  a  Negro,  lying  extended  upon  the 
ground,  and  upon  bim  ia  preying  a  tiger :  the  tiger^ 
in  its  turn,  is  being  att^wked  by  a  huge  lion.  In 
one  corner  of  the  foreground  a  cock  and  a  snake 
are  fighting,  and  in  the  other  comer  there  is  a  hen 
with  two  chickens.  Other  accessories  make  up  the 
picture.  Underneath,  in  two  lines,  is  the  follov- 
ing  inscription  in  Italian  text  :— 

"  A  Seen  ('it)  in  the  WiMe  of  Africa  Drawn  and  En- 
grared  by  'W.  Martin  the  Natural  Philoaopher  upon  The 
Priucipal  of  that  laae  sought  for  the  Bidden  Uyatiie  of 
Nature  the  true  Perpetual  Motion  by  W.  M," 

Who  was  W.  Martin,  what  is  the  date  of  the 
picture,  and  is  it  common  1     My  copy  is  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Fmncis  Goodwin,  author  of  ■ 
Ritrul  Arekilect'urii,  and  was  given  to  me  by  his- 
son.  J.  P.  Morris. 

17,  Sutton  Street.  Tue  Brnok,  LiTerpaoL 

[PrDhabLy  the  William  Martin,  the  nataralist,  bom  ia 
1767  at  Marafield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  died  in  1810. 
In  1793  he  published  the  first  number  of  Figvta  and 
Deicripliona  of  Pitri/actiom  in  Dtrbyihin,  and  other 
works.  He  is  noticed  in  most  modem  biographical 
dictionaries.] 

EivAROL.  —  Les  bibliographes,  entre  autres 
Qui^rord,  dans  "La  France  Litt^raire,"  indiquent 
unc  brochure  publiee  par  Antoine  de  Rivarol  ht 
Bnixelles,  en  1792,  sous  le  titre  de  Diaiogvt  entr* 
M.  de  Limon  el  vn  homme  (U  go&t,  in  8".  Cet 
icni  n'a  pas  (At  reproduit  dans  I'Mition  des  ^uvres 
pr^tenduea  complites  de  Bivarol  (Paris,  1808). 
Peut-on  indiquer  une  biblioth6tiue,  publique  ou 

S»rticHliere,  oil  se  trouverait  cette  brochure  t 
!ivarol  ^tait  en  correspondance  avec  Burke.  Une 
lettre  de  Burke,  suivie  de  la  r^ponse  de  Rivarol, 
sur  les  affaires  de  France  et  des  Pays*Baa  a  it* 
pubiiee  i  Paris  en  1792,chez  Dennfi,  in  8*.  A-t-on 
imprim^  d'autrea  lettres  de  ce  genre  Jt  part  ou  dank 
des  recueils  ?  Que  sont  devenus  les  papters  de 
Burke  ?  A,  W.  T. 

Waterford  Bood,  Fulhom,  S.W. 
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HISTORICAL  STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 
(4^  S.  xii.  24.) 

Mr.  Thohs's  strictures  on  the  passage  in  the 
reports  of  the  Tichbome  case  only  show  that  there 
are  other  obstructions  in  the  way  of  historic  inquiry 
than  inaccuracy  of  narration,  and  that  one  of  them 
is  want  of  clearness  in  perception.  The  Tim^ 
report  is  in  substance  quite  correct;  that  of  the 
Standardy  though  not  so  full,  entirely  confirms  it. 
There  is  no  difficulty  at  all ;  and  any  one,  by  the 
light  of  these  reports,  might  see  plainly  enough  that 
the  report  in  the  Daily  News,  though  not  so  ac- 
auate,  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  also  confirms  it ;  so 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  or 
difficulty  except  what  is  of  Mr.  Thoms's  own 
creation.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  desired  to  con- 
vey that  he  thought  the  question  of  handwriting  of 
great  importance,  as  Roger's  was  so  characteristic; 
in  which  all  who  knew  it  will  concur.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  express  this  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the 
Defendant.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  therefore  said, 
as  I  understood,  "he  had  never  known  tu-o  hand- 
writings more  characteristic  than  the  letters  of 
Roger  Tichbome  before  and  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Defendant."  This  mode  of  expression  avoided 
any  implication  that  the  Defendant  was  not  Tich- 
bome, for  Roger's  writing  might  have  altered 
materially  in  fifceen  years.  AU  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  says  is,  that  the  two  handwritings 
were  "  characteristic,"  or,  as  I  understood  and 
meant  to  report,  different;  for  if  two  hand- 
writings are  the  same,  or  similar,  they  can  hardly 
hath  of  them  be  characteristic.  Then,  to  make  this 
dearer,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  goes  on  to  say: 
"Having  seen  all  the  letters  prior  to  the  em- 
barkation on  board  the  Bella,  he  could  say  that  it 
(i.  e.,  Roger's  before  that)  was  the  most  characteristic 
writing  he  had  ever  known.  There  were  even 
peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguished  it  from 
any  other  tmriting  he  had  ever  seen";  including,  of 
coarse,  that  of  the  Defendant,  who,  however,  by 
this  phraseology,  is  not  mentioned  as  different  from 
Roger,  though  his  writing  is  spoken  of  as  quite 
different  from  the  former  writing  of  Roger. 

I  really  cannot  see  any  reason  for  the  "  slightest 
doubt"  that,  as  Mr.  Thoms  says,  "the  learned 
Judge's  remarks  referred,  not  to  the  identity,  but 
to  the  dissimilitude  of  the  two  handwritings." 
Where  is  there  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  thought  the  two  writings  "  identical"? 
Eveiy  word  implies  the  cont^a^}^  The  Standard 
leport,  though  not  so  full,  entirely  accords,  speak- 
ing of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  handtmritings, 
b«Kre  and  after  the  Bella ;  and  the  Daily  News 
abo^  although  still  shorter,  and  not  quite  so  accu- 
ttte,  confirms  the  others  ;  for  it  speaks  of  the  two 
ImdwritingB— those  of  Roger  before  the  BeUa,  and 
cf  '^ihe  Ddendant"  ;  the  inaccuracy  being  in  the 


introduction  of  that  latter  word — no  doubt  to  maJk^ 
the  meaning  clearer — but  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  carefully  avoided  using,  as  it  would  have 
implied  that  the  Defendant  was  a  different  person 
from  Roger  ;  whereas  all  that  he  meant  to  convey 
was  the  manifest  fact  that  his  ivritiug,  since  his 
appearance,  was  very  different  indeed  from  that  of 
Roger  before  he  went  on  board  the  Bella.  Mr. 
Thoms,  therefore,  on  these  reports,  in  saying  that 
he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  "the  Judge's  remarks 
referred,  not  to  the  identity,  but  to  the  dissimili- 
tude of  the  two  handwritings,"  seems  to  condemn 
his  own  doubts  as  to  the  reports ;  for  they  all — a& 
I  read  them — concur  in  conveying  this  meaning, 

"The  Times"  Reporter. 

I  would  not  think  of  offering  an  opinion  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Thoms,  were  it  not  that 
I  entertain  an  overwhelming  conviction  he  has 
fallen  into  error.  I  see  no  real  discrepancy  in  the 
remark  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  regarding  hand- 
writing in  the  Tichbome  case,  as  reported  in  the 
Times,  the  Standard,  and  the  Daily  News  respec- 
tively. .  As  these  reports  present  themselves  to  my 
mind,  they  are  identical  in  mejining. 

Mr.  Thoms  seems  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  speaking  of  letters 
in  "  two  handwritings,"  referred  to  letters  written 
by  the  hands  of  two  distinct  and  different  indivi- 
duals. But  a  moment's  reflection  must,  I  think, 
convince  him  that  this  could  not  be  the  meaning 
of  what  his  Lordship  said.  The  qiwstion  whether 
these  letters  are  in  the  handwriting  of  one  person 
or  of  two  is,  in  substance,  the  question  which  the 
jury  are  brought  together  to  try,  and  it  would 
have  been  ultra  vires  and  incompetent  for  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  thus  summarily  to  dispose  of  it. 
Such  a  meaning  being,  therefore,  excluded,  "  two 
handwritings  "  must  be  taken  to  mean  two  writings 
which  appetvr  to  be  different  in  kind  or  character, 
— and  it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  was  dissimili- 
tude, and  not  identity,  upon  which  his  Lordship 
remarked.  In  this  sense,  two  handwritings  may, 
or  may  not,  be  written  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

Of  the  letters  to  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
alluded,  those  written  prior  to  the  loss  of  the 
BeUa  and  "  the  appearance  of  the  Defendant " 
are  admittedly  in  the  handwriting  of  Roger 
Tichbome,  and  those  written  subsequent  tliereto 
are  admittedly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Defen- 
dant. The  whole  letters  are  ex  facie  the  letters  of 
Roger  Tichborne,  and  the  presumption  (which  of 
course  may  be  overcome)  upon  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  proceeded,  and  was  bound  at  that 
stage  to  proceed,  was,  that  the  whole  letters  were 
what  they  purported  to  be— the  letters  of  Roger 
Tichborne.  He  did  not  say  whether  the  Defendant 
was  Roger  Tichbome  or  not,,  but  he  spoke  (on  the 
principle  I  have  mentioned)  of  letters  written  by 
the  Defendant  as  being,  as  ex  fojde  they  were,  the. 
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Jettera    of   Roger  Tichborne.      Aocording;   to   the 
Tiiats,  he  Hpokf^  of^ 

"  HandnritiiiKi . .  (of)  the  letten  of  Rn^r  Ticlibome 
^rior  to  ftnd  after  th«  nppcu-ance  of  the  Defendant"; 
aococding  to  the  Stauiiard,  of — 

"Thou  (the  Iiuidimtiiigt)  of  Roger  Tichbome's  be- 
fore the  dinppeannce  of  tbe  BtUa  and  uftervrarda  " ; 
und  according  to  the  llaily  Jffwi,  of — 

"  These  (the  bAndwiitlngs)  of  Roger  Tichbome  before 
the  dimppeBruice  of  tbe  llilla,  and  of  the  DefendaDt." 
In  my  view,  the  words  "  and  of  the  Defendiint "  in 
the  last  quotation  are  not  in  imy  way  inconsistent 
~«ith  the  other  two  reporln,  hut  arc  in  strict  ac- 
cordance therewith. 

Upon  the  whole  I  must  lutk  for  an  4«i(iuiltiil  of 
the  reporters  from  the  charge  of  inaocura^y  which 
Mr.  TaoMS  brings  forward,  W.  M. 

EdinboTgh. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  dismmgc  the  iiptneaa  of 
the  illustration,  which  Mr.  Tiiohs  has  produced, 
■of  "  the  carelessness  and  wimt  of  accuracy  with 
whichstatements  are  made  hy  those  who,  in  making 
them,  desite  only  to  apeak  the  truth."  But  I 
should  like  to  draw  hia  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Jie  has  also  produced  an  illustration  of  the  ease 
vith  which  uiese  historical  nuts  may  sometimes 
"be  ci'acked,  though  I  must  admit  that  the  case  is 
seldom  so  simple  as  in  the  present  instance. 

He  has  printed  three  reports,  entirely  differing 
irom  one  another,  of  somethingsnid  by  the  Lord 
■Chief  Justice  at  the  trial  of  the  Claimant.  If  Ma. 
Thous  will  look  at  these  three  r«K>rts  again,  he 
will  see  that  the  one  from  the  I>a%ly  Ntws  is  the 
only  one  meriting  a  moment's  attention,  and  that 
a  future  historian  would  be  quite  justified  in 
throwing  the  others  overboard  witnout  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

The  first  of  these  others  makes  the  Chief  Justice 
say  "that  he  had  never  known  two  handwritings 
more  characteristic  than  the  letters  of  R(^r  Tich- 
bome prior  to  nnd  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Defendant."  Now,  if  this  means  anything  at  all, 
which  I  rather  doubt,  it  means  that  there  were 
letters  of  Roger  Tjchborne  in  existenoe  written 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Defendant,  and,  there- 
fore, represents  the  Chief  Justice  as  expressing  hia 
belief  either  that  Hoger  Tichborne,  not  being  the 
Defendant,  had  written  letters  of  lat«  years,  of 
which  no  one  baa  ever  heard,  or  else  that  Roger 
Tichbome  and  the  Defendant  were  identical,  thus 
begging  the  question  at  issue  before  the  jury,  which 
BupiMsition  is  absurd,  as  old  Euclid  would  say. 

And  the  same  absurdity  applies  U)  tbe  second 
quotation,  except  that  it  is  eren  more  completely 
unintelligible  than  the  other. 

The  report  of  the  Daily  Ntait,  therefore,  "  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  aaw  in  two  handwritings — those 
of  Roger  Tichbome  before  the  disappearance  of  the 
JttUa,  and  of  the  Defendant — so  many  peculiuritieH 


n  the  writing  during  the  whole  course  of  my  long 
ixperienee,"  may  be  accepted  na  the  only  rejiort 
before  ua.  The  Chief  Justice  may  not  have  used 
these  exact  words,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  be 
did  not  use  the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the 
other  ([oolotions  given  by  Mn.  Tfoms. 

Samukl  R.  Oah diner. 

I  would  supplement  the  judicious  remarks  of 
Mel,  Thokb  with  the  following. 

In  the  Daily  Trltgraph  of  Friday,  June  S",  p-  5, 
it  states  in  the  Summary  of  the  Tichbome  Trial 
that  Mrs.  Townley  admitted— 

"  That  slie  bad  bb  many  beta  on  tbe  hite  trial  as  slie 
luld  posaibly  get  her  friende  to  take:  tliat  sbe  had 
netted'  one  bet  of  6(M.,  and  (bree  others ;  that  Mr. 
Ouildford  Onslow  had  dalined  to  '  pay  up.'  " 

And  yet  in  the  saTot  pngf,  two  columns  further 

I,  it  states  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  trial  ;— 

iinioed  by  Serjeant  Parry.  '  I  have  bet  with 
Mr.  Ouildfnrd  Onilow.  /  haxen'l  paid  Aim  yet,' 
(UugUter)." 

How  many  "  sensation  leaders  "  are  written  on 
blunders  quite  as  great ;  and  what  little  relief  is 
allowed   to  those  who  suffer  from  attacks  written 

.  "cut  down  flimsey"  or  erroneous  summaries  ! 

It  is  not  every  one  that  will  take  the  pains  like 
Mk.  TuoMa  to  nnalyzD  nnd  compare  evidence ; 
and  because  a  statement  appears  m  a  paper  it  is 
accepted  as  a  fact,  and  the  editor's  remarks  as 
gospel.  It  does  not  teqtiire  much  discernment 
Dow-a-days  to  discover  the  source  of  most  ordinary 
conversation,  and  to  find  that  one  peraon  spealu 
Timed,  another  Standard,  another  Telegraph,  and 
so  on  ;  and  if  you  remark  that  another  paper  says 
the  opposite,  the  reply  is  "  O !  I  never  ruid  that 

[ow  many  of  the  startling  announcements  that 
appear  in  the  placards  of  the  evening  papers  are 
confirmed  in  the  morning } 

"Whatistmth?"  indeed,  may  be  asked.  When  I 
first  travelled  on  the  railway,  it  was  customary  to  see 
travellers  reading  a  book,  now  you  may  travel 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  never  see  anything  but  a 

Eany  paper.     Perhaps  the  public  mind  may  be 
tter  instructed  and  controlled  by  the  hastily  oo- 
cumulated  intelligence  dispensed  morning,  noon, 


nstantly  presenting  themselves,    Clarrt. 

I  believe  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  some  time  ago 
complimented  the  reporters'  accuracy.  It  would 
be  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  tbe 
variations  po'int«d  out  by  Mb.  Thoms  were  by 
persons  using  the  same  system  of  shorthand. 

J.    BSALB. 
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QUABLES  AND  THE   ORIGIN  OP  HIS  "  EmBLEMS  " 

(4*^  S.  XL  137,  184,  473.)— It  is  amusing  to  com- 
pare the  various  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  Telative  merits  of  the  plates  and  the 
poetry  in  the  volumes  of  this  quaint  old  writer. 
Pope  stuck  him  in  the  Dunciad : — 

" where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone, 

And  Quarles  is  say'd  by  Beauties  not  his  own." 

Book  I.,  140. 

while  he  is  compared  with  Wither  in  a  note, — 

**  Quarles  was  as  dull  a  writer,  but  a  honester  man." 

Southey— ^if  to  him  is  correctly  attributed  the 

article  from  which  I  quote — expresses  a  directly 

opposite  opinion  : — 

**  These  Emblems  have  had  a  singular  fate :  they  are 
fine  poems  upon  some  of  the  most  ridiculous  prints  that 
erer  excited  merriment;  yet  the  poems  are  neglected, 
while  the  prints  have  been  repeatedly  republished  with 
new  illustntions.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  a 
clergyman  restored  them  to  Hugo,  their  original  owner, 
and  printed  with  them  a  dull  translation  of  Hugo's  dull 
verses.  They  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  methodist, 
who  berhymed  them  in  the  very  spirit  of  Sternhold; 
and  this  is  the  book  which  is  now  generally  known  by  the 
same  of  Quarles,"  kc.—Critical  Review,  Sept.,  1801,  p.  45. 

The  "clergyman"  alluded  to  is  Edmund  Arwaker, 

M.A.,  whose  Pia  Desideria ;  or,  Divine  Addresses, 

in  Three  Books,  with  forty-seven  fine  copper-plates 

by  Stmt,  was  published  in  1686,  8vo. ;  2nd  ed., 

1690  ;   3rd  ed.,   1703 ;  4th  ed.,   1712,--with  the 

plates,  by  that  time,  quite  done  for. 

The  "  methodist "  is  supposed,  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority,  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 
Eev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  His  edition,  with  rough 
woodcuts,  of  the  Emblems,  is  entitled,  "Francis 
Qaarle's  Emblems  and  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Life  of 
Man,  Modernized.  In  Four  Books,  Embellished 
with  near  an  100  beautiful  and  emblematical  Cuts. 
London,  Printed  for  I.  Cooke,  at  the  Shakespear's 
Head,  in  Pater-Noster  Row,  mdcclxvl,  12mo." 
It  most  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the  worthy 
editor  confined  his  labours  to  the  mere  moderniza- 
tion of  the  language  : — 

"I  once  designed,"  says  he,  "to  have  done  this,  and 
liven  it  a  Turn  suited  to  the  present  Taste;  but  soon 
kmd,  that  such  an  attempt  would  give  me  as  much 
l^nNil:^  as  to  write  a  new  Book ;  I  therefore  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  rather,  that  by  this  Means  I  should  have 
•a  Opportunity  of  illustrating  every  Subject  with  such 
BcAectiona  ana  Observations  as  would  set  every  Emblem 
ia  a  new  Light." 

lliere  is  a  later  attempt  to  "  properly  modernize," 
ai  the  Preface  has  it,  this  ill-treat^  poet.  Headley, 
who  elegantly  says,  "  we  find  in  Quarles  original 
kni^ery,  striking  sentiment,  fertility  of  expression, 
md  happy  combinations ;  together  with  a  com- 
fRBnon  of  style  that  merits  the  observation  of 
vtiften  of  verse,"  adds,  with  regard  to  this  latter 
ittflmpt  to  ''adapt"  our  author  to  supposed  modem 
iMte.  thBt ''  such  an  exhibition  of  Quarles  is  chaih- 
ifKkhamhxui  to  an  oar,  or  making  John,  Duke 

Mariboroiighy  a  train-band  corporal." — (Select 
of  Ancient  English  Foetry,  1810,  p.  IxL) 
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The  assertion  of  Phillips,  that  the  poems  of 
Quarles  "have  ever  been,  and  still  are,  in  wonderful 
veneration  among  the  vidgar,"  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  when  the  Eev.  C.  De  Coetlogon  published 
his  elegant  edition,  with  its  mellow  cuts  on  copper 
(London,  1777,  2  vols.  8vo.),  he  could  state  in  his 
preface  that  "the  publication  is  now  become  so 
scarce  as  with  difl&culty  to  be  purchased  at  alL" 
Since  this  date  there  have  been  many  editions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  neat  and  low 
priced  issues  of  Mr.  Tegg,  to  bring  this  "  some- 
times darling  of  our  plebeian  judgments,"  as  Wood 
has  it,  within  the  reach  of  all  admirers  of  our  early 
religious  poetry.  The  Rev.  R.  Wilson  has  given 
us  a  valuable  edition,  with  glossarial  notes,  and 
portrait  after  the  rare  print  by  Marshall  (1824, 
2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
more  sumptuous  modem  reprint,  with  its  exquisite 
woodcut  illustrations  from  altogether  different  de- 
signs, by  Charles  Bennett  and  W.  Harry  Rogers 
(L<)ndon,  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1871,  sq.  8vo.  or  4to.).  A 
few  classic  readers  may  regret  the  omission  of  the 
rare  Latin  poem  by  Edward  Benlowes  (which 
occupies  ten  leaves,  and  is  sometimes  found  with 
the  first  edition),  which  might  have  been  followed 
by  the  fine  Alcaics  on  the  death  of  Quarles  by  the 
leamed  James  Duport,  some  time  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, for  which  latter  curious  readers  must  be 
referred  to  his  Musce  Subsecivce,  seu  Poetica  Stro- 
mata,    Auctore  I,  D,  Cantab.,  1676,  8vo.,  p.  477. 

With  the  Emblems  of  Wither, — ^whom  Ritson 
dubbed  the  "  English  Bavins,"  and  D'Israeli 
styled  "  a  prosing  satirist," — Charles  Lamb  com- 
pares those  of  Quarles,  to  which  he  gives  the 
preference.  In  a  letter  to  Southey,  Oct.  18,  1798, 
he  tells  the  poet  that  he  has  "  picked  up "  (he  'd 
find  it  a  more  difficult  matter  now-a-days  !)  a  copy 
of  Wither, —  "that  old  book  and  quaint," — and 
says  of  it,  "  The  Emblems  are  far  inferior  to  old 
Quarles.  I  once  told  you  otherwise,  but  I  had  not 
then  read  old  Q.  with  attention.  I  have  picked 
up,  too,  another  copy  of  Quarles  for  ninepence  !  !  ! 
O  tempora  !  0  lectores  !" 

Grood  Charles  was  generally  constant  in  his 
book-likes,  but  he  had  dumged  his  opinion  in  less 
than  a  month.  Writing  to  the  same  friend,  under 
date  of  Nov.  8,  he  says  : — 

"Quarles  is  a  wittier  writer,  but  Wither  lays  more 
hold  of  the  heart  Quarles  thinks  of  his  audience  when 
he  lectures ;  Wither  soliloquizes  in  com]^y  with  a  full . 
heart.  What  wretched  stoff  are  the  Divine  Fancies  of 
Quarles  !  Religion  appears  to  him  no  longer  valuahle 
than  it  furnishes  matter  for  quibbles  and  riddlte:  he 
turns  God's  grace  into  wantonness.  Wither  is  like  an 
old  friend,  whose  warm-heartedness  and  estimable 
qualities  make  us  wish  he  possessed  more  genius,  but  at 
the  same  time  make  us  willing  to  dispense  with  that 
want.  I  always  love  W.  and  sometimes  admire  Q.  Still 
that  portrait  poem  is  a  fine  one ;  and  the  extract  from 
Shepherdi*  Hunting  places  him  in  a  ttany  height  abort 
Quarles."— i^(er«,  p.  69. 
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There  afe  p(^«s  on  the  poelrj'  of  Quarles  in  the 
OmtUman'i  Magraiae,  for  Nov.,  1835,  p.  493, 
laA  the  RetTOspKtiit  Bevieu!,  voL  ii.  p.  128. 
ArwaJter,  in  the  Preliice  to  hia  version  of  Hugo, 
says,  "  Mr.  Qiutrlea  oolj  borrowed  his  Einbleiua  " ; 
and  ChaJiueis,  following  him,  iiffirms  "the  ac- 
companying veraea  are  entirely  Qnarlea'a."  They 
ore  Dotli  wrong ;  as  Quarlea  luis  in  niuneroua  in- 
hUuiccs  tiajulated  literally,  or  paraphnised,  not 
only  lines,  but  entire  pasBages  from  his  exemplar, 
who,  in  his  turn,  had  levied  contributions  from 
Alciatna.  There  is  another  work  of  Qiiarlea,  which 
would  alone  have  given  him  a  pemtazient  place  in 
literature.  ThLi  ia  hia  EmAiridioii  (16fitt),  of 
which  lu)  elegant  critic  aaya,  that  had  it  been 
written  at  Athens  or  at  Rome,  its  author  would 
haTe  been  classed  with  the  wiae  men  of  his  country. 
A  eelection  of  these  fine  aphorisms,  trunslated  into 
I^tin  Terae,  foruia  the  twelfth  book  of  the  "  Epi- 
grammata "  of  Conitontius  Hugeuiiia,  at  the  end 
of  his  Momenta.  DemiUoria  (Hagte  Comitum, 
1665,  8vo.);  and  the  entire  volume  has  been  ex- 
qnisilely  reprinted  by  Charles  BiUdwyn,  in  1822, 
small  square  octavo,  on  drawing  paper,  wiUi  "ample 
room  and  verge  enough ''  of  margin  to  gloat  the 
eye  of  the  most  Inxoiious  bibliomaniac 

William  Bates. 

s  fol 


"Ka  Dceideria.  Auctoro  R.  P.  Hemmnno  Hugone 
Sociot.  Icsn.  Editin  qimrta.,  correctior  et  elcfnintior. 
Colonim.  Sntoptibai  Viiluaa,  «t  nmredom  touuiiB 
Antonii  Kinchii,  Anno  1682." 

The  frontispiece  is  a  copper-plate  representl  ^ 
man  kneeling  on  the  world,  holding  two  flaming; 
hearts,  between  four  medallions,  the  two  above 
setting  forth  the  TrilmjuU  aliimwn  and  ^JUtcma 
btaiomm  ijavdi't;  the  two  below,  Lwnm  mtirtuilii 
and  Mtmia  wftromm  tupplicia.  There  is 
mark  to  any  of  the  plates.  Sewtjacubrib. 

Andrew  Mabvbll  (4**  S,  xi.  344,  374,  304, 4(1S, 
511;  xii.  13.) — With  much  respect  for  the  Rkv. 
Mb.  Grohart,  and  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
ddetry,  1  beg  leave  to  differ  from  hia  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  Mnrvell  vaiioiis  readings  commumcated 
hy  Mr.  Solly  (p.  511),  which  appear  to  me  mostly 
correct  and  unquestioniible ;  u  few  ure  obviously 
mii^aintg.  Mel  Grosabt  accepts,  or  "  is  disposed 
to  accept  OD  reconaidenttion,"  four  of  tbom.  One 
of  these  four  is  quite  inaignifidint  i  in  each  of  the 
other  three  cases  he  makes  a  reserve  which,  he  will 
excuse  me  for  laying,  does  not  hold  water. 

1.  Line  153,  "young"  for  "your";  "albeit,' 
says  Mr.  Qrosart,  "'your'  gives  quite  as  good 
sense,  and  perhaps  more  satire."  The  lines,  with 
Mr.  Sollt'h  emendation,  are^ 


They  left  yo«r  wives  (as  Mr,  Grosart  would  have 
it)  is  very  bad  grammar,  ybunj  gives  all  the  point, 
and  well  applies  to  Denham  (Sir  John),  who  hod 
a  second  young  wife,  witli  whom  the  Duke  of  York 
intrigued, 

2.  L.  181,  "coifa"  for  "wife";  "though,"  saj« 
Mr.  Grobart,  "it  is  just  possible  the  satirist 
pointed  to  some  domestic  broil,  while  the  '  coife'  is- 
scarcely  a  symbol  of  the  '.iwe'  of  justice."  And 
how  could  Uw  wife  he  1  Serjeant  Chnrlton  wa*  « 
WeMt  judge.  Coife  is  good  sense;  in/s  seems 
nonsense.  What  has  a  domestic  broil  to  do  with 
the  matter  I  It  ia  Charlton's  looks  that  ^ve  law, 
not  his  wife's  :— 

''Charlton  advancen  nsxt  (trbras  coifi  dnetawe 
Thfl  mitrnd  troop)  and  vitb  hia  looks  gives  law." 

3.  L.  223,  "feather-men"  for  "feather-man"; 
Mr.  Grobart  adopU/ialher-iiien,  hut  why,  or  what 
faithtr-rnen  or  ftatktr-man  means  he  cannot  tell, 
and  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  whole  passage 
is  obscure. 

4.  "Sadchanjw"  for  "sad  chance,"  "notwith- 
standing," says  J^R,  Grobart,  "  that  chance  is  » 
likely  author's  variant."  It  is  nuich  more  likely  a 
careless  printer's  variant.  Cliange  is  the  obviously 
fit  word,  chance  inappropriate : — 

"  Sad  ehanst,  since  first  tbat  happ;  pair  was  wed." 
Mn.  GuosABT  ought  not  only  lo  accept  three  of 
the  above  four  heartily  and  without  reserve,  but  he 
ought  nnqiiestionahly  to  welcome  more. 

1.  L.  38,  "treat"  for  "cheat."     Mn.  Grosart 


hut  scurrility.  Lord  St.  Albana  was  accredited 
AmbBBsador  to  the  King  of  France  in  16(57.  Trtat 
is  the  proper  word,  and  satirical  enough.  He  i> 
thonght  fit  to  play  cards  and  treat,  quiet  occn- 
pations : — 

"  But  Bge,  alloyiHK  now  Ihst  youthful  heat, 
E^ti  him  in  Franca  lo  play  at  cards,  and  trtat." 

2.  I>.  HK(,"trick-track"iE  correct,  though  "tick- 
tack"  maymoan  the  same  thing,  which  Mr.  Grohart 
saya  it  does;  trick-track  ia,  anyhow,  the  original 
word,  straight  from  the  French. 

3.  L.  214,  "left"  for  "led,"  saj-a  Mr.  Qrosart, 
"makes  nonsense,"  I  think  there  ia  more  sense 
in  left  than  led. ■- 

•■  Last  then  but  ODC,  Powol,  that  could  not  ride, 
Left,  the  Francb  standutd  WBiteriDg  in  bU  stride." 
To  leave  the  standard  weltering  is  veiy  intelligible. 

4.  L.  23!),  "loose"  for  "close,"  Bays  Mr. Grobart, 
"  is  unintelligible."  I  should  aay  the  same  of  eloie 
(Mr.  Grosart'b  reading)  for  ioose.  Tlie  opposition 
force  in  ParlkniCDt  is  described  as  scattered ;  how 
could  this  be  if  they  were  in  close  tjuiirtera  ?— 

"  For  t'  other  aide  all  in  loon  quarter*  lay, 
ffitlioDt  iotcUigence,  command  or  pay, 
A  BcattePEd  body." 

Ti.  L.  276,  "'chafing' for' chafiing' reverses  the 
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meaning/'  says  Mr.  Grosaet.    Certainly ;  but  puts 
the  matter  straight : — 

**  Bat  strength  at  last  still  under  number  bows. 
And  the  faint  sweat  trickled  down  Temple's  brows. 
Even  iron  Strange  way  chajing  yet  gave  back." 

6.  L.  418,  "*well  foreseen'  for  *men  foreseen/ 
is  at  least  inferior/'  says  Mr,  Grosart.  Very 
superior,  I  venture  to  say : — 

"  But  wiser  men,  and  well  foreseen  in  chance." 

I  Cim  here  only  oppose  opinion  to  opinion. 

7.  L.  669,  "  Fur"  for  "Fir"  is  rejected  by  Mr. 
Grosart.  But  compare  fur  with  all  the  other 
imports  mentioned,  and  it  seems  the  right  word  : — 

"  Fur  from  the  North,  and  silver  from  the  West, 
From  the  South  perfumes,  spices  from  the  East, 
From  Qambo  gold,  and  from  the  Ganges  gems." 

I  add  these  seven  corrections  presented  by  Mr. 
Solly's  list,  in  addition  to  the  three  equally 
good  which  Mr.  Grosart  reluctantly  accepts. 
Mr.  Solly's  readings  were  not  suggested  in  cor- 
rection of  Mr.  Grosart's,  whose  b<x)k  he  does  not 
seem  to  know,  but  simply  compared,  as  matter  of  fact, 
with  those  of  a  cheap  edition  of  Marvell's  Poevis 
lately  printed  by  A.  Murray,  of  Queen's  Square. 

If  Mr.  Solly's  edition  of  1689  contains  other 
poems  of  Marvell,  he  would  probably  be  able  to 
supply  more  improvements  of  Mr.  Grosart's  text. 

W.  D.  Christie. 

Alexander  Pennecuik  (4*^  S.  xii.  7.) — There 
were  two  of  these  Alexander  Pennecuiks,  uncle 
and  nephew,  according  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  senior ; 
the  respjectable  Dr.  A.  P.  of  Newhall,  whose  works, 
containing  A  Description  of  the  Shire  of  T^vcedale, 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  were  published  in  8vo., 
at  Edin.,  1715,  and  reprinted  at  Leith,  1815  ;  the 
poems,  alone,  under  the  title  of  A  Collection  of 
Ourious  Scots  Poems,  were  printed  at  Edin.,  1762, 
sm.  4to. 

The  junior  A.  P.,  usually  styled  Gent.,  or  Bur- 
gess of  Edin.,  was  the  reputed  compiler  of  Mr. 
Cook's  book,  which  was  often  printed.  These  are 
before  me— Edin.,  Reid,  1756  ;  Edin.,  Wood,  1769 ; 
and  Glasgow,  Buchanan,  1787,  and  were,  with  some 
sQppressions  and  additions,  derived  from  A  Com- 
pliat  Collection  of  all  the  Foems  wrote  by  that 
famous  and  learned  Foet,  A,  P.,  to  which  is  an- 
nexed sowjc  Ciirwac  Foems  by  other  worthy  hands, 
published  in  6  parts  by  Drummond,  at  Edin.,  with- 
out date.  On  page  1  these  are  headed,  "  Enter- 
tainments for  the  Curious,"  and  are  the  facetioe 
of  the,  likely  defunct.  Poet  Pennecuik,  collected 
fiom  his  own  penny  merriments,  in  which  he 
puideTS  to  the  depraved  tastes  of  the  democrats  of 
1^  Anld  Reekie,  with  the  addition  of  some  things 
6om  Ramsay,  Drummond,  and  the  older  collection 
of  Watson.  Another  such  character  was.  James 
Wflmn,  alias  Claadero,  whose  Miscellanies  bear  a 
temg  xeBemblance,  and  who  seems  to  have  suc- 
WMQ  him  88  the  town  laureat.    In  his  struggles 


for  existence  this  latter  lets  out  at  once,  in  the 

following  lines,  the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  and  hift 

own  condition,  and  resolution  thereupon : — 

"  To  shun  the  fate  of  Pennecuik, 
Who  starving  died  in  tumpike-nuiok, 
Tho'  sweet  he  sang  with  wit  and  sense. 
He  like  poor  Claud  was  short  of  pence ; 
I  '11  change  my  manners  with  the  clime,  # 

And  never  more  be  heard  in  rhyme." 

Pennecuik  wrote  much  more  than  is  found  in  thi» 
collection,  and  is  better  known  as  the  author  of 
The  Blue  Blanket,  12mo.,  Edin.,  1722,  reprinted 
as  lately  as  1826,  a  prose  book  in  honour  and  glory 
of  the  deeds  of  the  Edinburgh  Craftsmen  under 
their  exciting  banner.  His  Streams  from  Helicon, 
12mo., London  (but  Edin.),  1720,  isamore ambitions 
production,  in  verse.  The  first  part,  under  the- 
title  of  Beauty  in  Distress,  is  a  very  free  rendering 
of  the  story  of  Susanna  ;  the  second  a  more  de- 
corous version  of  The  Song  of  Songs;  and  the 
third  A  Morning  Walk  to  ^Arthur's  Seoit;  the 
whole  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  who^ 
he  says,  "  recovered  poetry  from  its  lapsed  state, 
asserted  its  superlative  worth,  and  rendered  it 
bright  and  attractive " ;  i.  e.,  if  I  mistake  not, 
wrote  things  in  verse  unfit  for  the  public  eye  I 
Some  riUs  from  the  Heliconian  Streams  are  not 
much  better,  and  viewing  the  loose  notions  of 
propriety  entertained  by  Pennecuik,  the  reader  is 
startled  by  an  advertisement  at  the  end,  intimating^ 
that — 

"  The  Author  of  this  Book  of  Poems  hath  a  laudable 
fmd  generous  Design  to  oblige  the  world  with  a  noble 
System  of  Divinity,  to  be  published  in  folio,  by  Subacrip* 
tion,  under  the  title  of  The  Lahourt  of  ike  Learned 
Epitomi£d;  or,  a  Perfect  Guide  to  Glory ,  which  will 
contain  the  marrow  of  practical  Christianity/'  &c. 

For  this,  v/hich  was  to  be  the  only  book 
Christians  would  need  except  the  Bible,  the 
countenance  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
be  expected.  If  not  a  piece  of  impudence,  thi» 
reads  very  like  a  satire  upon  the  Undertaker, 
as  he  styles  himself.  Mr.  Chalmers  ascribed  to- 
A.  P.,  Gient.,  a  scurrilous  poem,  entitled  A  Filfor 
Fork-Eaters, — i,  e..  Englishmen  ;  but,  although  it 
is  found  in  Part  ii.  of  Drummond's  edition  of  the 
Collection,  it  does  not  appear  in  subsequent  ones. 
This,  with  his  Britannia  Triumphans ;  or,  Eulo- 
gistic Foems  on  the  Boyal  Family,  1718,  may 
exonerate  him  from  this  charge,  and  with  these 
additional  items  I  conclude  my  long  note ; — A 
Pastoral  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Basil 
Hamilton,  4to.,  1701.  Corydon  and  Cochrania,  a 
Pastoral  on  the  Nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton^ 
by  A.  P.,  Gent.,  4to.,  1723.  J.  0. 

Thomas  Lonoley,  1437  (4**^  S.  xi.  55.)— In 
Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord  ChancellorSy 
Thomas  Longley  is  stated  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  yeoman,  who  lived  at  Longley,  in  the  county  of 
York.     In  BouteU's  Heraldry,  "  Thomas  Longley, 
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Bishop  of  Durham  (a.d.  1406-1437),  differences 
3iis  patema!  anas  piUy  of  six,  argeut  and  vert, 
with  n  mullet  {official  seal)."  In  Wotton's 
BaroTulagc,  1741,  under  Laugley,  Bart.,  of 
Higham-Gobion,  BedfordBhite,  it  is  stated ; — 

"  Tbia  fuuilj  ia  deecended  frdm  Williiun  LaDgle;.  of 
IiBngley,  in  the  Biaboprick  of  Durham,  who  by  jUice  his 
wife  biid  iwue  Thomu  Langle;.  father  of  two  soni. 
1.  Henry  of  Dalton,  in  the  West  RidinE  uf  Yorkshire. 
S.  Thomu,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Bishop  uf 
Durham,  and  a  Cardinal,  1417.  Henry,  the  ddeit  .on, 
married  the  daughUr  of~Eaye,  of  WoodBOme,  co.  York, 
and  had  two  sooa — 

1.  Thonuia  Longley,  of  Eathorp  Hall  in   Dalton,  oo 

2.  Robeit  Laugley,  of  Laugley,  from  whom  descended 
the  Laugleysof  lligbam-Uahion,  Beds.,  Baronets,  creation 
Ua7  29,  11)41,  anJ  which  title  aeams  to  have  hecome 
extinct  at  the  death  of  Sir  Henry,  the  sixth  Uaronet, 
circa  1825. 

Armt  of  the  Langleys,  Baronets.  Paly  of  sii,  argent 
and  rert.  Bometiiaes  quaitering  argent,  a.  cockatrice  with 
wings  raised,  sable  becked  and  membcred ;  iculea, 

Vrat  out  of  a  ducal  crown,  or,  a  plume  of  Etc  ostrich 
feathers;  three  argent  and  two  rert. 

1.  Is  the  nuDie  properly  LongUy  or  Langleyf 
It  ia  spelled  in  both  ways  even  by  members  of  the 
same  family.  2,  What  hm  become  of  the  family 
of  Thomas,  of  Rathorp  Hall,  in  Bolton,  Yorkahire, 
elder  brother  of  Robert  of  I^ngley,  from  whom 
tJie  extinct  Baronets  were  descended.  Is  it  also 
suppOBed  to  be  extinct )  3.  Can  any  reader  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  give  any  reliable  information  reapecting 
the  family  of  LongUy,  or  has  any  one  in  his 
poweesion  a  pedigree  of  the  fitmily,  of  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  me  a  copy,  of  couree  at 

mse  1  GEonoB  C.  Lonolbt. 

ud,  Ontario,  Canada. 

FiACRB  (4'"  S.  \i.  521.)— Littre  aaya  that  St. 
Fiacre  was  u  monk  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  the  patron  saint  of  gardeners.  The  story 
abont  the  monastery  at  Meaux,  and  the  pilgrimages 
thither  in  hackney  coaches,  seems  to  be  cased  upon 
some  indistinct  recoIIectioD  of  what  was  related  by 
Le  P.   Lftbat  the  Jesuit,  who  died  1738.     These 

SLiblie  vehicles  were  established  in  Paris  in  1650. 
[is  account  ie  aa  follows :— 


II  l^eait  fi  I'tnmgs 

dans  une  maison  qui  aTatt  pour  enseigne  1' „ 

Fiacre)  d'o^  il  piit  son  nom  en  peu  do  temps,  QOtu  qu'il  a 
ensoite  communiqui!  i  tous  ctui  qui  Toot  auivi." 

name  of  the  Frenchmun  who 


in  Webster's  IHcHonary.  He  died  in  France  .. 
hermit.  Webster  does  not  say  whence  he  gets  the 
historical  fact.     They  hare  a  proverb  "  rencontrer 

Statre  princes  dans  nn  fiacre."     Possibly,  King 
ugine  reckons  as  FV.  C,  A.  W. 


MaitWd, 


A  far  more  probable  derivation,  given  by 
Tarfn,n.  v.:— 

"  These  carriages  were  instituted  in  Paris  under  Louis 
XIV.  The  Erst  were  at  tbe  HJJtel  S.  Fiacre,  thence 
their  name  sud  their  patron  saint.'' 

The  saint  miiy  have  beenpopuiaraujongacertuin 
section  of  the  popniution  of  Paris  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  but  they  would  hardly  form  a  desirable 
dientelle  for  the  proprietors  of  the  hackney 
coaches. 

Not  only  does  S.  Fiacre  fill  the  rSk  of  Priapus, 
the  patron  saint  of  gardeners,  but  be  is  al^o  the 
specud  protector  "  des  l^preux,  gnleux,  rogncux, 
teigneux,"  &D.  There  was  shown  at  Meaux,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  n  stone  scat  exuctly 
shaped  for  supporting  the  body  in  the  most  com- 
fortable way,  which  was  said  to  linve  moulded 
itself  to  the  contour  of  the  saint  in  order  to  con- 
vince some  sceptics  of  his  power  and  virtues. 

The  Cathedi^  of  Meaux  possessed  at  one  time 
the  body  of  S.   Fincre  preserved  in  a  silver-gilt  , 
shrine,  presented  by  Louis  XI.     Scotland  claims 
this  hermit  as  her  own.     I  do  not  know  what  right 
Ireland  may  be  able  to  show  to  this  honour. 

J.  Eliot  Hodgki:!'. 

"  Eenelu  Chillinolt  "  (4*  S.  xi.  525.) — 
Dkckmal  will  find,  on  referring  to  Jean  Paul 
Richter's  works,  that  the  character  of  "Walt,"  the 
prototype  of  Eenelm  Chillingly,  is  introduced  into 
that  uuthor's  Fltgeljahre.  He  will  be  able  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Walt's 
character  aJter  perusing  the  following  paragraph 
from  The  Life  of  J  ran  Paad  F.  Riditer  {London, 
1849).     Speaking  of  FUgdjakre,  the  author  soys: 

"  It  is  the  most  peraonil  of  all  the  author's  works.  Ia 
it  he  bus  repreaented  his  own  double  nature  in  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  irajdnd  Fui(,  twin  brothers  nourished 
by  tbe  same  moth  er'a  bosom,  and  '  united  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  live  apart  and  yet  canuot  look  into  eacb 
other's  eyes,  or  embrace  each  other.  They  are  opposite 
magnets,  that  are  continually  drawn  to  each  other,  but 
meeting  ore  tbrust  asunder  as  by  positive  and  negative 
electricity.'  Walt,  the  earaest,  leDtimcntRl,  ideal  entlm- 
eiost,  is  represented  as  anticipating  a  paradise  in  every -daf 
life,  surronnding  the  simplest  scenes  in  nature,  and  the 
moat  common  people,  with  a  balo  of  poetic  glory  :  from 
his  simple  and  absent  nature,  knowing  nothing,  and 
belisTing  nothing,  of  craft,  or  cunninu,  or  vice :  extract- 
ing delight  from  every  flower,  oven  from  every  weed  ia 
hispstb— istwiubrolhertoVult.anec-     '  '    ' 


nourist, 
!e  looks  with 


:  kna* 


es  of  hypocrisy,  he  disji 
tears  to  iiircda  every  emotion,  delighting  only  in  tlia 
wildest  spnrt.and  aUayiog  the  tliintiug  emptinesa  of  the 
heart  wiLh  satire,  wit,  and  humour.  Each  seeks  to  gain 
an  ascendancy  over  the  other.  Walt,  by  the  seducing 
and  vanquisbing  power  of  pure  disinterested  love  :  Vult, 
by  the  im[M)Bine  ascendancy  of  knowledge  of  society  ana 
extensive  worldly  experience." 

William  Thomas. 
Walt   is  one   of  the  twin   heroes   of   Richter's 
beautitiil    and    pathetic    story,    Walt   iiud   VuU 
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("  GoKwalt"  and  "  Quern  Deiis  vult").  An  English 
translation  of  it  was  pobliBhed  by  Monroe,  Boston 
(U.S.  A.),  in  184C.  E.  C.  Chi 


Hakilton— Ass,  EiLiiA,  M.,  Elizabeth  (4* 
S.  si.  622.)— According  to  the  I-mperial  Dirtioitary 
of  Unuvrml  Biography,  Miss  Eliziibeth  HauiUlon 
was  bom  at  Belfast,  25th  July,  1758,  and  died  at 
HaiTowgale  on  the  SSrd  July,  1816.  These  dates 
are  also  given  in  other  accounts  of  her  life,  and 
are  the  aame  as  those  given  by  Olphar  Hambt,  ao 
that  she  must  have  been  in  her  SStb  year  at  the 
time  of  her  de.ith,  and  not  in  her  60th  or  68th. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Mws  Hamilton's  works: — 

"  Letters  of  3  Hindoo  RBjiib,"  2  yols..  1798. 

■•  .Memoin  of  Modem  PhiloKiphen,"  3  vol..,  1800. 

"  Letlen  on  the  Element&r;  Ptincinlei  of  Bdaiatioa," 
-2  ToU.,  1801-2. 

"  Ufa  of  .^grippiua,"  ft  ctuiicKl  tiovel,  3  rob. .  1S03 
flt^p.  Diet,  o/  Vniv.  Biog),  or  180J  (Satioiiat  Ejury- 

'•  LeCtcra  on  the  Fomution  of  the  Religioiu  tni  Moral 
Prineiple."  2  voli.,  1808. 

"  The  CotM4;ers  of  Glenbuniie,-'  1808. 

'-  Eiercises  in  Kellgioiu  Knowledge,"  1609. 

■'  Popular  Eaun  on  the  Elemantarj  Principlei  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  1  lola.,  1813. 

"  HinU  tu  the  PUrona  and  Directora  of  Public  Schoola." 
F.  A,  EdwaKdS. 

Batb. 

"Elakeberted"  (4"'  S.  X.  222.)— Another  in- 
stance of  the  verb   "go"  with  a  word  in  -cA  is 
found  in  the  Wift  of  Balk't  Preamble— thus  in 
the  Six  Teit«  of  the  Chaucer  Society : — 
I.,  II.  To  ahewe  blrakyn' and ffoon  a  C«termiiF«I. 
in.  To  Khewe  hire  ikjn  and  iwna  caUrwawirf. 
IV.  To  Kbcne  hire  Aya  and  go  a  caUrnnwnt. 
V.  To  ahewe  her  akyn  and  go  ■  caMrwawcd. 
VI.  To  BchewB  hit  acjnn  and  go  a  Qiterwawnft 

If  to  goaii  a  CaUrwawni  =  to  "go  a  caterwaw- 
ing,"  aa  Sir  Thomas  More  also  culls  caterwauling, 
^oon  a  blakibeTytd  must  surely  mean,  ea  Mb. 
Skeat  says,  go  arblackbcmjivg. 

Hesrt  N.  GiBBs, 

St.  Dmiatan'a,  Kegent't  Park. 

InAoiNAKT  Travels  {4"'  S.  xii.  3.)— The 
particular  required  by  Mr.  Presley  may  bo 
eaailj  be  obtained,  that  I  wonder  how  he,  in  his 
raeuches,  did  not  meet  the  rather  common 
collection  in  32  vols.  8to.,  calleil  ColUelion  de 
Voyages  ImagitiaiTa.  I  mentioned  it  Co  my  friend, 
Mr.  S.  Whiting,  at  the  time  he  wlia  composing 
SdiotuU.  Delbpierre. 

Sir  Jobs  HoNrwooD  (4*  S.  xi.  484.)— He  suc- 
ceed^l  bis  father.  Sir  WiUinui,  in  1748.  He  was 
SberifT  of  Kent  in  1752,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
Uf  kinaman,  Fmgee  Honywood,  Esq.,  of  London, 
binker,  in  1754,  stu-ceeded  under  that  gentleman's 
wiU  to  the  seats  of  Mailing  Abbey,  in  Kent,  and 
St   Hampsteed,   Middlesex.      Sir   John   married, 


given  iU  it  invariably  broke  the  skull, 
L  generally  ate  the  head  firat " ;  "  it  would  often 


first,  Annabelia,  daughter  of  William  Goodenoo^ 
Esq,,  of  Kingford,  in  Berks,  by  whom  he  had  two 
SODS  and  three  daugbtert.  Sir  John's  second  wife 
was  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Filmer, 
Bart,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Sir  John  died  in  1781,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  ;rTandson,  John.  Josiab  Burcbett  married 
Thoraasine,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hony- 
wood. It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  George 
Ann  Burcbett  mentioned  by  S.  R.  W.  was  a  de- 
acendimt.  E.  Ede. 

Tesntbos'b  Natcral  HisTORT  {4""  S.  xiL  5.) — 
The  laureate  is  right  aa  iimial  in  his  observation 
of  the  shrike.  Let  me  give  an  unimpeachable 
authority.  Yarrell,  BrUuh  Birds,  vol.  L  151, 
says,  "The  grey  «hrike  feeds  on  mict,  shrewe, 
small  birdi,  frogs,  lizards,  and  large  insects," 
Speaking  of  one  that  was  caged,  he  says,  "When 

eat  t£ree  small  birds  in  a  day." 

Of  the  red-backed  shrike,  "  the  food  is  probably 
shrews,  small  birds,  and  various  insects " ;  "it  hM 
been  seen  to  kill  a  bird  as  large  as  a  Gnch,  and  is 
recorded  in  the  Linnean  TraTuactioju  as  having 
been  seen  in  purauit  of  a  blackbird." 

Crowdoww. 

Let  me  assure  Pelaoics  that  the  Laureate  is 
right  in  singing— 
"  The  mijiSvia  torn  by  the  swallow,  the  fparrowapeartd 

by  the  abrike." 
The  chief  food  of  the  reil-backed  shrike  (Liiniiu 
eoUurii)  consists  of  insects,  which  it  literally 
"speare"  on  thorns  before  it  proceeds  to  despaU^ 
them  ;  but  it  also  preys  on  small  birds,  young 
frogs,  and  even  young  pheasants.  There  is  another 
species  of  shrike,  Che  great  grey  or  sentinel  shrike 
(L.  tieubit<rr),  but  as  this  is  a  rare  bird  in  Britain, 
the  liiureate  probably  refers  t«  the  red-backed 
species,  which  is  more  conuuon  in  the  south^of 
England  only.  H.  B.  Purtos. 

Weobley. 

According  to  Professor  Macgillivray,  all  three  of 
our  British  shrikes  do  at  times  impale  and  devour 
small  birds  and  even  quadrupeds,  vide  Manual  of 
Briluh  Birdi ;  and  I  think  other  evidence  as  to 
the  fact  might  easily  be  produced  if  needful  The 
Laureate's  knowledge  of  ornithology  is,  however, 
much  more  at  fault  when,  in  LockeUij  Hail,  he 
tells  us  that— 


"  In  the  Spring  afullar  crimaoD  comes  upon  the  Eobin'a 
W.  J.  BERN-nARO  Smith, 

Temple. 

If  Pklaoius  refers  to  Willughby,  he  will  find 
that  the  butcher-bird  kill«  little  birds  and  also 
thrushes.  The  butcher  bird  was  formerly  re- 
claimed  for  the  sport  of   luiwklog  and  Hown  at 
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small  birib.  Bewick  atatas  it  will  even  venture  to 
attack  puTtridgea  and  yoang  hftres.  In  defence  of 
its  nest  the  shrike  will  valiuntly  do  battle  against 
any  bird,  however  powerfuL    George  E.  Jesse. 

Sncff-box  pkesbstbd  to  Bacon  sr  Bitrke 
<4<''  S.  xii,  7.)— Thia  aimff-box  was  sold  with 
Bacon's  furniture  "and  other  effects  "  on  May  22, 
3.625.  An  OUerton  gentleman,  present  at  the  sale, 
"whose  name  I  cannot  furnish,  wrote  thus  M  the 
tlaintboTOiigli  Neics  of  Sept.  2R,  1867 : — 

"Amongst  tbe  otlier  ardclea,  Mr.  Bacon's  Buu3'-boi 
wu  nut  up  for  sale,  uid  an  indiriduiiil  bid  ■  shiJling  for 
it.  There  was  n  gsaer&l  eiclamfttion  in  th«  room  that 
it  ns  not  wortli  tiro-pnnce,  and  the  auctioneer  eeemed 
■bout  to  knock  down  the  article,  whco  he  looked  on  tlie 
lid  aod  read  from  au  inscription  upon  it,  with  a  irenien- 
doOB  Toice,  ■  Robert  Boms,  nfflcer  of  the  Eiuiie.'  Scarcely 


vbile  the  bidd'mgs  proceeded,  . 
Jown  for  fire  pounds.  Tbobraismadeof  the  tip  of  a 
neatly  turned  round  at  the  point ;  ita  lid  in  pluinf;  mounted 
trith  Bilrer,  on  which  is  eagraieu  the  above  iDNription. 
I  waB  present  at  the  »aJe,  and,  amongat  the  other  indi- 
^liduolB  there  aaaemblcd,  partook  from  Buras's  box  of  n 
pinch  of  Buaff,  which  I  thouKht  nas  the  most  pleasant  I 
«T«r  had.  Mr.  Munnell,  of  Closbum,  was  the  fortunate 
purchader  and  [is  the  f]  present  posaeaior  of  the  box,  and 
Vill  doubtless  retain  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  in  lioooar  of 
lum  whose  name  and  fame  will  nerer  die." 

The  OUerton  gentleman  whom  I  quote  says  Mr. 
Mv,n>icU  bought  the  liRulT-box.  Doubtless  it  is  a 
printer'a  error.  TnoM^va  Eatcliffe. 

Epitaph. — "  We  lived  use  and  twenty 
TKAR,"  &c.  (4'*'  S.  xii.  6.)— These  lines  are  slightly 
luiaquoted  from  the  song  of  The  Joyful  Widomer, 
by  Bums.  W.  M. 

Edinbargh. 

[Mb.  Bitlk  writes ;  "  I  found  the  epitaph  in  CaiadeK'i 
Jinnaiiu.  edit.  1870,  pubhibed  by  J.  B.  Bmitb,  8obo 
Bquare."] 

Edmdsd  BtTHKE  (4'"  S.  Tii.  5.)— The  following 
■extraet  answers  Olpiiab  Hamst's  query  regarding 
the  authorship  of  An  Acrowit  of  Hie  Europrnn 
jHeKitroents  in  America,  2  vols.  8to.  London,  E. 
and  J.  Dodaley.  1,757;— 

"Alaa  '.  1  read  almost  nothing  I  am,  however,  juat 
ending  tbe  Europiaii,  Silltementi  m  America  for  tbe  first 
time:  itisanndmirable  compendium.  Burke  said  to  me, 
'  I  did  not  write  it ;  I  do  not  deny  that  a  friend  did,  and 
1  rerised  it.'  Malone  tells  me  that  it  was  written  by 
Will.  Burke,  the  cousin  of  Edmund,  when  they  were  in 
~WaJee  ;  but  it  is  everywhere  evident  that  Burks  huoself 
baa  contributed  a  great  deal  to  it." — Bomili  lo  Tanali, 
28  Sm.,  1T8S,  LeUert,  p.  318. 

My  copy  of  the  work  is  dated  1757,  as  above.  I 
see  by  Lowndes  that  there  were  two  eubsequent 
editions,  in  1765  and  1770.  Will  some  possessor 
of  them  inform  "  N.  &  Q."  whether  they  contain 
-additional  matter,  or  ore  simple  reprints  \    If  there 


oriffinally  expressed.  The  interval  between  1757 
una  1 770  waa  big  with  events  in  which  the  "  Euro- 
pean Settlements  in  America  "  were  concerned. 
Chitteldrooq. 
Death  of  Kiso  Oswald  (4"'  S.  xi.  3fl7.>— It 
is  not  to  be  e.\pect«d  that  we  Osweatrians  will 
lightly  give  up  a  belief  our  forefathers  have  enjoyed 
for  centuries.  The  conununication  hy  the  late  Mb. 
loCKArNE  was  transcribed  from  "N.  &  Q."  to  the 
Bye-gonea"  column  of  the  (hicfstnj  AilveriiseT, 
and  has  elicited  the  following  reply: — 

"■he  communication  of  Mr.  CocKiiiiE  from  "N.  &  Q.'" 
•resting,  and  may  be  admitted  to  confer  a  certain 
nt  of  probability  on  the  theory  that  St.  Oswald 
led  at  Winwic.     Still,  as  tbe  statement  standi  at 

beyond  dispute.    It  may  tie  asked.  Who  was  .^Ifric,  ^d 
when  did  be  write  bis  life  of  St.  Oswald ;  also,  what 

accurate  knowled^  of  tbe  facts  1  Winnie  is  said  by 
Alban  Butler  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  king,  not 
tbe  scene  of  his  death  ;  and  Oswestry,  as  well  a<l  AabtOD, 
has  its  Macerfeld,  or  spot  similarly  commemorative  of  a 
battle.  Would  tbe  poet  have  written  of  Winwic  roMs 
platiiit,  I'.s,,  that  it  was  a  spot  extremely  agreeable  to 
Oswald,  if  connected  solely  with  the  uielauclioly  remi- 
-'scence  of  his  slauuhteriu  the  neicbbourbood  >  Again, 
le  account  of  Panda's  procaedinga  is  somewhat  incon- 
ttent  with  tbe  facts;  for  tbe  account  states  that  he 
rried  his  bloody  tropiiies  into  the  ™tJ»!  of  Meroia, 
whereas  Oswestry  lay  on  its  Welsh  border,  not  ten  miles 
from  its  boundary,  Offa's  dyke,  where  it  is  still  visible  at 
Chirk.  Or  why  should  Oaweatry  have  been  specially 
selected  by  Fenda  for  the  Bihibltion  of  these  trophies,  S 
not  in  some  special  manner  connected  with  the  manner 
and  scene  of  Oswald's  death  1  Moreover,  the  foandaUoa 
of  a  large  church  and  monastery  on  tbe  spot  is  more 
readily  accounted  for  on  the  latter  h^^othesis  than  on 
that  which  is  based  on  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  muti- 
lated Umba  on  a  tree  from  which, after  the  lapse  of  a  year 
only,  they  were  removed  to  other,  and  already  con- 
secrated spots.— H.  W.  L." 

A.  E. 

Croeswjhm,  Oswestry. 

C.vnoLAjJ  {■i'^  S.  xii.  9.)-This  niiine  need  not 
neucsaarily  be  a  pseudonym.  In  the  Annahofihe 
Foiir  Afoslers,  M'Dermoit  adds  in  a  note:— ''The 
O'Carolans  of  the  Clanna  Eory  were  chie&  of 
Clonn  Diarmndu,  now  the  parish  of  CLindermot  or 
Glendermot  in  Derry,  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone. 
Many  of  this  clan  have  changed  their  name  t« 
Oarleton."  The  Erae  form  of  the  name  is  found 
written  O'Ceurbhallain,  O'Cairrelbiin,  O'CaireUain. 
The  Erse  word  cearbhoU  ia  =  camnge,  uiHaaacre. 

Tndough  Oarolan,  a  celebrated  Irish  harper,  the 
son  of  a  farmer  in  the  Tillage  of  Hobber,  co.  West- 
meath,  was  bom  1670.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
eyesight  early  in  life  by  taking  small-poi.  He 
mamed  Miss  Mary  Maguire,  and  resided  many 
years  at  a  farm  near  Mosahill,  co.  Leitrim.  He 
lost  his  wife  in  1733,  and  it  is  said  that  this  event 
greatly  affected  hia  spirits.   He  died  in  1733,  while 
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staying  at  Mrs.  M'Dermott's,  of  Alderford,    co. 
Koscommon.  Wm.  Jackson  Pigott. 

Dandram,  co.  Down. 

rSee  The  Imperial  Dictionoiry  of  Universal  Biography 
(Mackettzie) :  Beeton's  BrUish  Biography;  "  N.  &  Q/  4«^ 
8.  Ti  300,  324,  377,  392,  607,  548,  549;  viL  80.  Gent. 
Ma^.  Ixxxiv.  (pt.  ii.),  29, 131.  Life  of  Turlough  O'Carolan 
in  Jogeph  C.  Walker's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish 
Bards,  London,  1786,  4to.,  Appendix,  p.  67.] 

KuMiSMATic  (4'^  S.  xi.  524.)— Long  after  the 
Republic  hiidbeen  destroyed,— till  1810, 1  think,— 
Napoleon  I.  retained  the  "  R^publique  Frangaise  " 
on  the  reverse  of  his  coins.  He  thought  this  trick 
would  help  to  reconcile  men's  minds  insensibly  to 
his  despotism.  J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.  (4^  S.  xL  502.) 

— The  following  extract  is  jfrom  Debrett's  Peerage 

and  Baronetage  for  1872  : — 

"  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  P.R.S.,  Ist  Baronet,  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Phillipps,  Esq.,  of  Middle-Hill,  Broadway, 
Worcestershire,  by  Hannah,  da.  of  James  Walton,  Esq., 

of  Warley-in-Sowerby,  near  Halifax This  family 

is  a  branch  of  the  Picton  Castle  family  before  the  crea- 
laon  of  the  Baronetcy  of  Picton  Castle,  and  is  believed 
to  be  descended  from  the  Pentipark  line." 

Where  were  Mr.  Thomas  Phillipps  and  Miss 
Hannah  Walton  married  ?  and  where  are  proofs  to 
be  found  of  the  above-mentioned  descent  ? 

Eureka. 

Steel  Pens  (4"»  S.  xi.  440  ;  xii.  13.)— I  bought 
my  first  steel  pn  of  Bramah,  in  Piccadilly,  in 
1825.  The  price  was  eighteenpence.  It  was  a 
nib,  thick  and  hard,  with  little  elasticity,  but  in 
a  pleader's  chambers  I  found  it  a  great  comfbrt  in 
iraicing^  or  any  sort  of  writing  which  I  did  not 
care  to  preserve.  I  had  a  few  more,  and,  on  the 
average,  they  lasted  about  a  month,  and  became 
useless,  rather  from  corrosion  than  wear.  In  1829, 
I  read,  advertised  in  the  TirtieSy  "  steel  pens  with 
holder,  3s.  the  dozen,"  at  Kendal's  in  Holborn  ; 
and  surprised  at  the  cheapness,  made  all  haste  to 
bay  some.  They  were  hand-made,  much  easier  to 
write  with  than  Bramah's,  and  suffering  more  from 
corrosion  than  work.  Soon  after  that  prices  fell, 
and  steel  pens  became  common. 

Doughty,  in  the  Strand,  made  Ruby  pens  at 
21.  I2s.  6rf.  each,  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to 
2/.  2s.  I  have  two,  the  first  bought  in  1824. 
He  did  not  take  out  a  patent,  and  said,  "any 
man  may  make  them  if  he  can."  About  1832, 
Mordan  found  a  workman  who  could,  and  he 
•old  them  for  ll.  Is.  I  have  one  which  I  value  for 
its  fineness  in  interlineation.  A  jeweller,  who  has 
examined  it,  says  the  work  is  very  good,  but  not 
eaual  to  Dought/s.  Doughty  made  also  a 
fiiiodium  pen,  at  lbs. — "  durable,  but  not  pjer- 
petnaL"  I  have  one,  but  never  liked  its  action 
I  well  enough  to  test  its  durability.  AU  these  are 
Mt  in  flexible  gold.  About  1830,  Hawkins  suc- 
ceeded in  tipping  gold  pens  with  irridium,  and 


L 


afterwards  with  an  alloy  of  irridium  and  osmium. 
He  sold  the  nibs  at  1(.  Is.  Their  flexibility  was 
equal  to  the  quill.  I  used  one  for  the  greater  part 
of  my  writing  for  about  three  years,  and  stQl  carry 
it  in  my  pocket.  Examined  with  a  microscope,  it 
shows  no  more  sign  of  wear  than  another  which  I 
have  scarcely  used  at  all,  not  liking  its  action  eo 
well.  My  favourite  has  been  put  out  of  order 
twice  by  falls,  but  any  watchmaker  can  put  it 
right  again,  and  the  setting  is  not  injured.  The 
objection  to  gold  pens  is  the  small  quantity  of  ink 
they  take  up.  In  Doughty's  and  Mordan's  rubies 
this  is  remedied  by  a  ledge.  I  have  one  pen  by 
Hawkins,  the  body  of  which  is  palladium  instead 
of  gold.  I  do  not  perceive  much  difference  in  use. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  made  more.  I  have 
heard  of,  but  never  tried,  brass  and  copper  pens. 
The  following  will  show  that  the  latter  were  used 
in  France  two  centuries  ago  : — 

*'  Bien  n'est  trop  minutieux  qnand  il  s>agit  d'enseigner 
I'enfance ;  et  je  glissend  encore  ici  ce  petit  perfectionne- 
ment  pratique  qui  conceine  Veeriiwre.  On  doit  a  Port- 
Royal  I'usage  des  plumes  de  m^tal  qui  ont  fait  gagner 
bien  de  temps  aux  Aleves  et  leur  ont  dpargn^  bien  des 
petites  miseres.  Fontaine  ^crivait  a  la  soeur  Elisabeth- 
Agnes  de  F6ron,  le  8  Septembre,  1691 : — *  Si  je  ne 
craignois  d'etre  importun,  je  tous  demanderois  si  on 
taille  encore  des  plumes  de  cuiyre  chez  yous,  et  en  ce  cas 
je  prierois  nostre  Beverende  Mere  de  me  donner 
quelques-unes ;  ce  seroit  une  grande  charity  pour  un 
petit  peuple  de  la  campagne  oi!i  nous  sommes,  dont  on 
veut  bien  prendre  quelque  soin.'  Et  dans  la  lettre 
suivante  il  fait  remercier  la  Mere  de  les  lui  avoir  en- 
Toy^es.  Cet  usage  des  plumes  de  cuivre  devalt  remonter 
au  temps  des  Petites  Ecoles." — Sainte-Beuve.  Port- 
Royal,  T.  iii.  p.  513.     Paris,  1867. 

From  the  introduction  of  steel  pens  to  the 
present  time  I  have  sought  with  more  or  less 
success  for  a  good  one  ;  but  neither  in  gold  nor 
iron  have  I  found  anjrthing  so  pleasant  to  write 
with  as  a  good  or  even  a  middling  goose-quill. 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

I  remember  perfectly  a  steel  pen  I  carried  about 
with  me  in  1832 :  a  barrel  pen  like  the  one 
described  by  H.,  and  I  think  they  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  1831.  Perryan  pe^s  are  still  made 
and  sold,  and  are  very  superior  ;  they  will  write 
on  any  paper  that  ordinary  pens  will  write  on. 
Mordan  made  a  very  nice  pen,  shaped  like  the 
head  of  a  goose,  and  the  lower  part  in  a  diagonal 
line  from  the  holder.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

The  De  Quincis,  Earls  of  Winton  (4"*  S.  x. 
passim ;  xi.  45,  &c.,  445, 494.)— May  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  F.  that  the  documents  which  he  quotes 
do  not  disprove  the  marriage  of  David,  King  of 
Scots,  with  Maud  de  St.  Liz,  as  they  refer  to  a 
different  King  David  1  The  king  there  mentioned 
is  David  Bruce,  i.  e.,  David  II ;  but  the  husband  of 
Maud  de  St.  laz  is  David  I.  K. 
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Mr.  Smith  ia  apeakiDg  of  the  Queen  of  David 
I.,  ami  the  extract  given  by  N.  refers  tu  the  Queen 
of  David  11.  of  Scotknd.  Hermbntrudb, 

P,  has  not  exercised  due  caution  in  his  question 
(p.  494)  as  to  whether  I  am  not  "in  error  in  stating 
tnat  Maud,  the  widow  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  waa 
the  wife  of  David,  King  of  Scotland  )"  This  fact 
rests  on  a  broader  boais  than  any  mere  statement 
of  mine,  and  haa  been  authenticated  beyond  the 
reach  of  historical  controversy. 

The  error  of  F.  is,  that  he  speaks  vaguely  of 
"David  King  of  Scotland,"  while  I  speak  speci- 
Hcally  of  "David  I."  His  facts  are  interesting 
enough  in  their  place,  and  the  better  secured  for 
general  purposes  by  their  record  in  "  N.  it  Q.,"  the 
intrinsic  nature  and  value  of  such  a  periodical 
being  to  elicit  sometimes,  even  from  the  mistakes 
of  correspondents,  elements  which  contribute  to 
the  authentication  of  history.  But  F.,  without 
being  carefnl  enough  to  say  so,  is  referring  in 
i«aliCy  tfl  the  period  of  David  IL,  i.  e.,  1329  to 
1371,  while  I  have  been  discussing  previous  facts 
— separated  by  a  gap  of  two  centuries  at  least ! 
Jaues  a.  Smitb. 

Niypov  dvofi-iinaTa  (4'^  S.  xi.  19S,  388, 313,  410, 
495.}— Many  thanks  to  W.  C.  B.  WiU  he  or  some 
other  correspondent  give  me  the  dates  of  the 
several  inscriptions  I  Are  they  of  pre-reformation 
or  poet-reformation  dat«  1  Is  the  reading  ever 
ilkojiij/iQ,  not  avaia]u.<iTa  ?  To  me  tliese  are  im- 
portant questions.     May  I  beg  for  answers  I 

M.  R. 

"  Altamira  "   (4"'  S.  xi.  509  ;   xii.   14.)— The 

Eilogue  to  Lord  Orrery's  tragedy  waa  written  by 
rd  Eolingbroke.  Edwasd  Sou.r. 

Lord  Jakes  Rl'ssbll,  1709  (4"'  S.  xL  494' 
533.) — This  note  refers  to  the  famous  patriot  be- 
headed in  1683  as  "Lord  William  Russell."  This 
is  a  very  common  mistake.  He  was  tJie  second 
son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  the  dukedom 
waa  not  conferred  until  1694.  His  elder  brother 
died  in  1679,  and  he  then  succeeded  to  the  courtesy 
title  of  "  Lord  Russell,"  as  an  earl's  eldest  son, 
and  was  so  known  at  the  time  of  his  executioa 

"  Nice  "  (4"'  S.  xL  425,  492,  B33.)-;Mr.  R.  N' 
Jambs  is  quite  wrong  in  saying  that  nice  waA  "in 
French  a  diminutive  of  niaii."  The  old  French 
nice  comes  direct  from  the  Latin  Tuieiui :  see 
Bur^y,  Littn^,  &c.  The  Early  Enrfish  and  pro- 
vincial ncfh,  h  (he  Anglo-Saxon  luiacc,  Gothic 
/iTWuniu,  soft,  tender  (Stratmann).  If  this  nah 
has  been  confused  with  the  French  Mt«,  in  our 
English  nict,  we  want  a  series  of  quotations  to 
establish  the  supposition.  F.  J,  Furniva! 

There  is  surely  no  difficulty  in  imagining  how 
"nice,"  from  "  squeamish  "  or  "fastidious,"  came 


mean  "  agreeable  to  eat."    Nothing  ia  c( 

language  than  this  passage  from  the  subjective 

to  the  objective,  or  the  reverse.     Thus  we  speak  of 

"  dainty  "  person,  and  of  a  "  dainty  "  di»h,  of  a 

delicate"  (or  discriminating)  palate  or  taste,  and 

f  a  "  delicate  "  morsel  (likely  to  please  such  palate 

r  taste).    Compare  also  the  various  meanings  of 

"fastidious"  (in  Latin,  Italian,  and  English),  and 

of  such  words  as  "  suspicious,"  "  curious,"  file 

H.K. 

The  Girav  Advertisbment  (4'"'  S.  xi.  462,  494.) 
-Assuming  a  Prakrit  base  for  English- Gipty, 
Mr.  R.  Drbbnan's  rendering  of  this  specimen 
cannot  be  very  wide  of  the  mark.  His  conjecture 
that  divio  means  mad  is  doubtless  correct ;  the 
aon  term  in  many  of  the  vernaculars  being 
dtindiia, — Aryan  root  rief,  whence  Gr.  Zn>s,  Lat. 
Deus,  Kelt,  dia,  &c.  The  eiipression  tuti  dad  'I 
jai  divio  would  run  in  pure  Hindi,  tera  dada 
dewana  hojaega,  where  it  may  be  remarked  tlutt 
dnda  now  properly  means  grandfather,  the  usnal 
teruis  for  father  being  bdp,  pita,  pidar,  bdicd,  &c. 
Kom  also  may  veiy  well  have  the  force  of  laie,  u 
I  identify  it  with  Hindi  KAm,  meaning  ori^nally 
affair,  btmnam,  matler,  and  with  i)ost-poeitbn» 
susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  In  the 
phrase /w  midu-veVi  kom,  I  take  the  proper  port- 
position  Ki  to  have  been  supplanted  by  the  English 
for ;  and  niuiu-ver*,  with  the  English  possessive,  to 
be  a  amt  term  for  paramenair,  khada,  or  any 
other  of  the  numerous  names  for  the  deity  current 
in  the  Peninsuk.  On  this  assumption  the  ex- 
pression may  be  thus  restored ;  Kkuda  Ke  Kom^ 
Kkiida  Ke  Kdm^Khnda  Ke  Khdtir,  for  God's 
sake,  where  it  will  be  noticed  that  Kom  occapiea 
its  proper  position  according  to  the  Hindi  arran^ 
ment  of  the  words  in  such  compound  forms.  Sever^ 
other  words  and  exprossions  in  the  specimen  aro 
obviously  Indian.  Thus,  maindi^umm^I ;  jios 
^janta=:know  (janna) ;  bitcha=bhejo=send 
(bhejna) ;  ki  tu  shan=KI  tu  jahiin  (kohBn)=where 
thou  (art)  :  OprBy^ilpar=upon  ;  tuti  di'  zee= 
leri  dadi  ke  jl:=thy  mother's  heart  ;  Sor=sata^ 
all,  &c.  A.  H.  Keahe. 

.  Uartlcy  InBOtution,  Southiuapton. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Wotherhpoos  for  the  first 
and  pertinent  hidf  of  his  reply,  but  must  take 
exception  to  the  second.  As  the  advertisement  ia 
question  hud  no  names  attached  to  it,  my  givii^  a 
translation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  I  had 
rightly  understood  the  original  could  hHrdly  ba 
objected  to.  Believing  that  the  lines  emanated 
ftum  a  Gipsy,  who,  as  such,  naturally  employed 
Romanes  rather  than  English,  I  cannot  adnut  that 
this  preference  necessarily  implies  an  obvious  desir» 
for  privacy.  W.  R,  Orrnhan. 

BiBLiOGRAPHr  o7  Thombos's  "  Seasons  "  (4* 
S.  xi.  419,  531).) — I  repeat  tJuit  in  the  subscriplino 
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quarto  of  1730  Summer  has  1206  lines,  not  1205; 
and  AtUumn  has  1269  lines,  not  1275.  Mr.  Cook's 
discoveiy  that  my  enumeration  was  right,  end  the 
^nter^s  enumeration  was  wrong,  in  the  case  of 
JFinteTy  ought  surely  to  have  1^  him  to  suspect 
that  there  might  have  been  similar  blundering  in 
the  other  Seasons.  In  the  case  of  Summer,  let  him 
turn  to  pp.  96-97,  and  he  will  find  that  there  are 
two  lines,  each  numbered  725 ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Autumn  he  will  discover,  at  p.  129,  that  there  are 
only  five  lines  instead  of  ten  between  the  printer's 
70  and  80  ;  and  at  p.  185,  that  there  are  only  four 
lines  instead  of  five  between  the  printer's  1190 
and  1195.  Before  writing  to  "N.  &  Q.,"  I  was 
careful  to  count,  several  times  over,  the  lines  in 
every  one  of  the  thirty-six  editions  I  possess,  and 
on  purchasing  Mr.  Bolton  Comey's  copies,  I  need 
haidly  say,  I  found  that  he  had  done  the  same. 
For  the  published  enumerations  to  be  correct  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule  ;  and  if  I  remember  right, 
there  are  two  cases  in  which  they  have  become  so 
in  the  end,  only  by  blundering  back  into  accuracy! 
This  is  not  the  kind  of  mistake  into  which  printers 
generally  fall,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the 
author  was  to  blame  more  than  the  compositors, 
even  if  we  did  not  know  on  the  best  authority  that 
the  '*  printers  were  tired  to  death  "  by  his  emenda- 
tions. F.  Cunningham. 

T.  Cromwel's  Injunctions  (4*^  S.  xii.  7.) — 
Two  separate  sets  of  injunctions  were  issued  by 
Thomas  Cromwel  under  Henry  VIII. 's  orders. 
Both  are  printed  entire  in  Fox's  Martyrs  and 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  as  taken  from 
Cranmer's  Registers.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
in  his  History  of  Henry  VIII.,  gives  20th  of  July, 
1536,  as  the  date  of  the  first ;  and,  according  to 
Holinshed,  they  were  issued  over  the  country  in 
September,  1536;  and  the  same  authority  states 
that  the  second  injunctions  were  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1538.  Edward  Solly. 

CocK-A-HOOP  (4*»»  S.  xi.  211, 321, 474.)— C.  A.  W. 
is  very  likely  right  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
derivation  of  this  expression,  but  unfortunately  he 
has  been  anticipated  in  it.  If  he  will  consult 
Mahn's  Webster,  s.  v.  cock,  he  will  find,  "  cock-a- 
koop,  or  cock-on-the-hoop  [Fr.  huppe,  a  crest  on  the 
head  of  birds,  hence  coq  a  huppe,  crested  cock, 
proud  feUow],  triumphant,  exulting." 

Cock-a-hoopwovdd  thus  be  the  original  expression, 
and  cock-on-the-hoop  a  later  form,  adopted  when  the 
ori^al  meaning  of  hoop  had  ceased  to  be  recognized. 

The  only  questions  are,  when  did  cock-a-hoop 
first  come  into  use,*  and  were  the  French  at  that 
lime  in  the  habit  of  using  the  expression  coq  a 
huppe  ?  It  is  an  expression  which  I  think  they 
mnst  have  dropped  early,  for  Littre  gives  the  adj. 

Cotgrave  (17th  cent.)  has  it,  but  he  says  no  more 
" "to  set  cock-a-hoope,  se goguer " ;  and  this  phrase 
in  Shakqpeare,  Rom,  and  Jul ,  1.  5. 


houppi  as  in  use  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
huppe  in  the  fourteenth,  and  once  these  adjectives 
in  use,  the  circumlocution  d  huppe  would  scarcely 
find  favour.  We  do,  however,  find  Riquet  A  ta 
houppe  (Riquet  with  the  tuft)  in  one  of  Perrault's 
fairy  tales,  and  he  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  there  it  is  a  nick-name,  so  that  the  adj.  houppS 
would  scarcely  have  been  suitable. 

F.  G.  V.'s  suggestion  that  the  hoop  is  the  Grenn. 
Haufe,  Dut.  ^oop=our  heap,  is,  I  think,  an  im- 
possible one.  Our  word  heap  has  come  to  us  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  so  why,  having  the  word  heap,  should 
we  go  and  borrow  the  same  word  in  a  different  form 
from  the  Germ,  or  the  Dutch  ?  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

MemoricUe  Fratns  Walteri  de  Coventria.  The  Historical 
Collections  of  \>  alter  of  Coventry.  Edited  by  William 
Stubbs,  M.A.  Vol.  II. 
Reffistrum  Palatinum  Dunelmente.  The  Register  of 
Richard  de  Kellawe,  Lord  Palatin0  and  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Edited  by  Sir  Thomas  DufFus  Haidy,  D.O.L. 
Vol.  I. 
Historical  Papers  and  Letters  from  the  Northern  Roisters. 

Edited  by  James  Baine,  M.A.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Stubbs  has  brought  to  a  close  the  historical  collec- 
tions of  Walter  of  Coventry.  The  last  incident  is  of  the 
year  1226,  the  departure  of  the  legate  Otho,  in  much 
ruffled  mood  at  not  having  subjected  Henry  IIT.  to  the 
humiliation  intended  for  him.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  has 
commenced  editing  another  historical  chronicle,  that  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Kellawe),  1311-1316.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume 
is  the  very  unceremonious  way  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
shows  that  St.  Cuthbert  was  not  so  much  of  a  saint  as 
zealots  have  supposed.  Mr.  Raine's  Papers  and  Letters 
from  Northern  Registers  is  complete  in  one  volume,  from  its 
excellent  introduction  to  its  perfect  index.  The  earliest 
document,  dated  1265,  authorizes  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  (Walter  Oiflfard,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York 
and  Chancellor  of  England)  to  take  the  profits  of  the 
Oetstle  of  Oxford,  with  its  mills  and  meadows,  to  arm  and 
provision  the  same.  The  last  document  (1415)  furnishes 
a  singular  account  of  the  execution  of  Richud,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  at 
Southampton,  and  the  seizure  of  Scrope's  property  in  the 
North.  There  is  also  a  list  of  things  belonging  to  the 
Duchess  of  York  (Euerwyk)  found  on  board  a  yessel  land- 
ing at  St.  Leonard's.  The  plate  alone  seems  enough  to 
have  freighted  a  whole  ship.  There  were  also  stately 
beds  and  adjuncts,  including  *'  un  paire  de  fustians  blan- 
kettes."  The  historical  details  in  the  Preface  and  in  the 
text  are  of  rare  interest;  and  the  whole  volume  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  this  already  most  valuable  collection. 

Pandurang  Han  ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  an 
Introductoiy  Preface  by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Prere.  2  vols. 
(Henry  S.  King  &  Co.) 
Thb  columns  of  "N.  &  Q."  have  been  open  to  corre- 
spondents who  have  thrown  as  much  light  on  the  life  of 
Mr.  Hockley,  the  author  of  Pandurang  Hdri,  as  it  re- 
quires or  will  well  bear.  That  work,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  1826,— just  after  the  glorious  old 
Company  had  set  their  erring  servant  beyond  the  reach 
of  poverty, — was  the  first  which  had  conveyed  to  the 
public,  in  this  form,  any  idea  of  the  Hindoo  character. 
"  Anastasius  "  had  previously,  and  more  brilliantly,  pour- 
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tr»jed  Greek  and  Tiukisli  life  ;  "  Hftjji  Bftba"  aod  "  The 
Kmilbwh  "  hiTP,  more  drain atically,  placed  before  ua 
Perslaii  mid  other  Anatic  chanutcrs.  The  meriCe  of 
PaiuiitTaiig  are.  hDwever,  Tcry  gnat.  It  it  to  "Anaa- 
t»iii«"i.hat  Salvator  Hosa  is  to  Claude.     It  b  aombre, 

The  book,  once  ao  populu',  deserrea  to  renev  Its  old 
bTDor  with  the  publir;.  It  Ib  as  a  panorama  of  Hindoo 
lifa,  and  there  ii  no  such  portraiture  of  it  to  be  likd  elae- 
where.  The  sort  of  life  baa  nearly  altogetlier  jiaucd 
away,  as  he  has  wbo  bai  described  it;  but  tliis  renders  it 
onl;  the  mora  interesting.  The  interest  Deler  flaRB.from 
the  time  PondiiranK  is  picked  up  from  omonu;  llie  horses' 
hoofs,  till  the  Brahmins  bind  tbe  hands  of  himself  and 
liu  bride  ndth  gTasB,  and  the  happy  pair,  making  tbeir 
oblationa  to  Are,  vitb  other  ceremonies,  become  man  and 
nife,  with  plessajit  prospects  before  tliem. 
Perita  liiLrini/  Ihe  Famine.     By  IV.  Britllebank.     (Pick- 


cboM  to  go  about  tbe  world  for  knonlcdge  rather  thai 
tothe  UniTerritr.  What  Mr.  Brittleb.i iik  learus  he  im 
parH  in  a  frank,  unpretentious  manner.  If  ho  does  no 
tell  ue  alt  we  should  like  to  know,  his  ao-  .iDunications  an 
Batisfactory  as  far  as  they  go.    Meagre,  indeed, 

millions  out  of  berni  millions  of  subjects,— oi..  ... 

every  three  perished,  and  thekingdombsanot  recorerod. 
m ._j .._  .»_..i  .  —■.,j...r._  ._^  deecribed 


ria,  a  few  years  ago,  lost  two 


from 


Kt  Persia  on  ber  legs  by  help  of  English  inTestmenta. 

Death  cp  iuk  Eet.  Juhk  Wilsok,  D.D.— It  is  with 
regret  that  we  hare  to  record  tbe  death  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  moat  valued  contributora  to  "N.  &  Q."  The 
Bev.  John  Wilson,  D.D.,  formerly  President  of  Trinity 
College,  died  at  his  residence,  Wood  Perry  House,  near 
Oxford,  ou  Thursday,  the  lOlb  Inst.  Dr.  Wilson  took  a 
firgt-clais  in  Classics  in  180B  (the  lata  Dean  Oaisford  being 
one  of  his  examiners),  the  year  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
obtuned  a  double-fint.  Mr.  Kebic  took  his  degree  in  the 
subsequent  year.  Dr.  Wilson  was  appointed  Preeldent  of 
'  is  College  In  165U,  but  resigned  the  office  in  ISGS.  Fi 


itiont  of  this  accomplished  schi 
ana  eiceueni  man  were  rarely,  if  ever,  absent 

The  (^ndidates  for  the  Secretaryship  of  tbe  Royal 
Academy  exceeded  one  hundred  in  number.  Tbe  election 
went  in  favour  of  Mr.  Eatou,  one  nf  the  last  to  come 
ferward.     Mr.  Critobett  was  lecond  on  the  pt 
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sar^ii. 


rr  XlnH,  En.,  s,  Thi  Oi 


jlalicetf  to  Corref^DutrmU. 

The  Index  for  Vol.  XI.  will  lie  iwaed  with  our  nert 

Ciivicn.^Doir  Init^Oak  Jiland.  Tory  Island  KOt 
..ncienlls  calltd  Toir  Ijiia^  Tower  Iibaid.  Msrrag'P 
llwidbook  for  Ireland  dvrriia  it  aa  a  deiolali  tMlandr 

\e  aLilei  off  Ihc  cotui  of  DontgaL     Sixlyioni  ytari  ago, 

cevir,  DcTcar,  m  Ari  ObserYBtioDs  on  tbe  Character, 

.,  of  the  Irish,  sari  Ihis  cuttokj  daeription  <(f  tke  nov 
•ieietltd  plaec.-~"l%  Ikt  iilami  of  Tor)  tt»  inhabitanlt 
art  ilill  wiucquainled  tcilh  any  ot&ir  Ian  Oui»  tAal  nf  AS 
Snkov,  Cadt.     Tht;/  c/uiote  Oieir  chi^  maglilraU  /ron 

lon^  Ikenatlut;    and  lo  hii  natulaU,  iinudfrotii  hil 

■one-  0/  lurf,  the  peoph  yield  u  readg  atid  cheerfrJ 
oitdima.  Thty  are  ptrftctlv  limpli  in  (Aci'r  nmiinera, 
and  tivi  at  lAeir  fatheri  Md  dom  rhra  eent<iriti  ago." 

'BntMO.—Oalt  mole  a  traffedy  called  I*dy  Atacbetli ; 
DM  of_fivt  cempoHd,  ai  he  tags,  for  hii  paitimt.  Waller 
Scall  laid  Chew  stre  tie  teoril  dranae  liat  tPv  wn* 
Tcrilten.  The  lina  lo  vkith  uOH  refer  amclude  JfoetsC&'a 
ipf/ch  oter  the  dead  bodg  of  hii  tcije .- — 

"  Pull  down  the  royal  standard  from  the  tower. 
And  in  its  stead  unfurl  the  funeral  pall, 
Tbe  ensign  of  my  cause.     To  all,  adienj 
Dull,  guestless  mansion  of  my  love,  farewell  t 
I  go  to  meet  her,  tho'  it  he  in  hell ! " 

X.  h.—JfeKJaud  irof  lie  real  name  of  A*  ona  light 
couirdion  vf  lit  Th,'dtTe  Fraiu^it.  Be  mu  not  (At 
liTOthtr  uf  ihe  bishop  of  Bourgea.  tcko  bore  the  lawtt/aaiitf 
BUMf.  He  lived  im-liGi.  Hit  graixfiil feUinc  ador  of 
the  iura<  rompiin,^,  ahoiit  vhom  yriu  alto  iiujvsiTe,  Fimiit, 
utid  that  ajnnllation  onls  ai  a  slage-nanie,  hit  real  OM 
bdng  Bicpitrel.    Be  was  lant  1787,  and  died  18G9. 

B. — The  old-faihiontd  "  icnpiraian," /er  it,  at  tki  UoM 
of  the  alphabet,  vat  Ike  aarapttd  fans,  of  prantineiatuM 

CiDii.—Sfnd  your  'jverg  to  the  periodical  rn  vhich  (jl« 
potm  oppeared. 

J.  B.— Ws  ihali  be  glad  to  reeeive  tie  etmlT&ntiau 
named. 

H.  a.  (Edinburgh.)—  The  delay  has  been  tmamfdaitt- 

pBIto-LiCnos.— 7ll  OKr  n/xt  «nmttr. 

W.  P.  F.—  Vovr  annmunicationi  Kilt  be  very  aceeplaill 

Rht,  B.  Tkw.— ff'fjf  iretl. 

OLPitAB  ILiitf^. — The  BHiliographieti  litl  hat  «o(  bem 
left. 


"■  B.  Ii.  237,608;  lii.  16.)— C*pr*nr  Niw- 
:   "  Le  Grey   (p.  10)  shonid  be  Lefroy.     At 
1. 17  of  Snaa't  Univenal  Register,  oFmri  Uie  rnarriogt  </ 


a.  G.  M.  3.— May  not  an  iyiferaua  be  drexm  frovt  Oi4 
fad  that  ■•  Their  Ercelleneia"  u  the  ttrminamuum  M* 
in  Ireland  at  the  preeent  lint  t 

We  beg  leare  to  state  that  vve  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  communi cations  fbould  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  Commnnicationsafaoinldhciiddreraedto  "The 
Editor  "—Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  Tbe 
Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Btieet,  Strand, 
London,  ff.C. 
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Notes  OB  Books,  Ac 


flatti. 

THE  VISITATIONS  OF  OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  Harleian  Society  published,  for  1871,  Hie 
Visitations  of  the  County  of  Oxford,  of  the  years 
1566,  1574,  and  1634,  together  with  Kichard  Lee's 
Gutheringsy  made  in  1574.  I  have  a  few  remarks 
to  make  upon  this  valuable  publication,  slqA  do 
not  know  where  else  to  make  them  with  so  much 
advantage  as  in  "  N.  &  Q."  I  am  myself  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Society,  and  make  my 
criticisms  in  the  most  friendly  spirit. 

1.  The  Utter  of  inscriptions  is  of  itself  an  indi- 
cation of  date.  It  is  said  in  the  Preface  that,  *^  In 
evenr  instance  Lee's  notes  have  been  printed  in 
black  letter."  But  the  consequence  of  this  is  to 
suae  a  question  as  to  the  duration  of  black,  or 
prifU^d,  or  Gothic^  letter,  whichever  it  may  be 
called,  on  monuments  ;  and,  in  fact,  to  decide  the 
qoestion  contrary  to  better  knowledge  and  facts. 
Tkfu,  for  instance,  at  p.  281,  under  Marston,  is  a 
**  Note  *  which  contains  the  inscription  on  a  brass 
phte  to  Anne  Croke,  who  died  June  10,  1670.  It 
■jpven  in  black  letter  on  p.  281.  I  have  lying 
}mm  me  a  rubbing  which  I  made  from  that  brass 
mucf  jean  ago.  The  whole  inscription^  except 
Hm  djtes,  is  in  Roman  capitals,  and  there  is  no 
Ifadfrletter. 

Anoifaer  detail  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  is, 


the  lines  into  which  an  inscription  is  diyided*  This 
inscription  of  Anne  Croke's  brass  is  broken  into 
seven  lines  ;  on  the  brass  it  is  in  ten.  So  that  a 
person  looking  at  p.  281  would  get  a  very  £Etlae 
impression  of  what  is  seen  at  Marston.  The  same 
unfaithful  way  of  transcribing  is  seen  in  the  copy 
of  the  brass  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  at  Thame,  on  p. 
21.  I  have  my  own  rubbing  before  me.  There 
are  five  lines  only.  On  p.  21  these  are  made  into 
eight.  There  are  also  these  mist^es : — The  real 
name  Is  Clerk  ;  it  is  printed  Clark.  The  words 
"Jomey  of  Bomy  by  Terouane"  are  printed 
"  Tomey  of  Bomey  by  Teroveuiy."  Sir  John 
Clerk  took  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (spelt  "  duk,"  not 
duke,  on  the  brass)  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  near 
Therouenne.  This  was  the  Jomey  {JournSe)  of 
Bonny.  I  asked  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  Jan.  22,  1870,  p. 
94,  for  any  information  about  Bonny,  not  then 
having  a  rubbing  before  me,  and  giving  the  true 
name.  It  is  undoubtedly  engraved  on  the  brass, 
in  error,  Bompr.  I  have  smce  found  an  account  of 
it  in  the  Dicttonnaire  Gdographique  . . .  des  Gauleg 
et  de  la  France,  of  Expilly,  Paris,  1762,  voL  i.    He 

says, "  Bonny  en  Artois,  Diocese  de  Boulogne 

Cett^  paroisse  est  &  2  1.  et  deux  tiers  de  Therou-, 
enne."  This  I  take  to  be  the  place  of  the  famous 
encounter.  The  blazon  of  Sir  John  Clerk's  coat, 
augmented  for  his  service  in  it,  follows  on  the  same 
page,  21,  in  the  printed  VisitaJtion  :  "  Arms.  Arg. 
on  a  bend  between  three  ogresses  Ga.,  three  swans 
of  the  field,  on  a  canton  sinister  az.,  three  flear»- 
de-lys  or,  a  bendlet  arg.*  Of  course  the  word 
*'Gu"  is  misplaced,  and  ought  to  stand  after 
"  bend."  But  wluit  ia  to  be  said  for  the  blazon  of 
the  canton  ?  The  chief  honorary  significance  of 
this  monument  and  Sir  John  Clerk's  cost  it  in 
this  canton.  GuiUim  says,  p.  260,  "  In  memory 
of  which  service  the  coat  armour  of  the  Duke  was 
given  to  him  marshalled  on  a  canton  sinister  in 
this  manner."  And  the  "manner"  is  given  by 
Guillim,  thus  :  "  a  canton  sinister  asure,  thereupon 
a  demy-Bammie  mounting  argent,  armed  or,  be- 
tweene  two  Flowres  de  lices  in  chiefe  of  the  last, 
ouer  all  a  Batune  dexter- waies  argent.*^  All  this 
is  seen  on  the  brass.  At  p.  69  we  read^  *'  Mary 
Maudlyn  church  without  buckards  in  Oxflwd," 
This  is  the  church  outside  the  NoftbOato.  or 
Bokardo,  a  word  beyond  the  intelligence  of  Lee. 
At  p.  100  he  speUs  Sir  Richaid  HanklonL  *<  hauck- 
ford."  At  p.  196,  in  the  BustiuKi  PMigMe,  h^ 
spells  Netherex,  "  Metheiex " ;  and  at  p.  319  ha 
says,  in  the  Archer  Pedigree,  "  Sir  Symon  arclMfr 
of  Tamworth,  Kt.,  now  Living."  He  was  sa»  t6t 
make  this  mistake,  for  the  pkce  is  Tanwrnrth. 

P,  78,  xxxvi.,  "Fcanoe  (ancient),  vis*,  Utfee 
fieurs-de-lys  untinetared."  P.  107,  xjuiL,  '^Sem^ 
of  fleurs-de-lys  (untinctured) "  [modem  France]. 
P.  120,  Throgmorton,  '^arms  .  .  .  .  L  Goks  on  a 
chevron  ardent,  three  bars  sable."  P.  W^  **  XJm- 
rersitey  coledge.     In  the  hauU."     As.  &  cross 
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fleurie  between  four  martlets  or  [Edward  tHe  Con- 
fessor]." The  arms  attributed  to  St.  Edward— I 
wlU  not  decide  how  truly — show  five  martlets. 
P.  229,  "Stoke  Priory  in  com.  Worcest."  is  the 
village  or  parish  of  Stoke  Prior.  I  think  we  ought 
not  to  let  such  things  go  out  without  remark.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  aim  of  the  Society  to  produce  works 
to  which  antiquaries  and  all  inquirers  may  refer 
with  safety.  B.  P. 

Stoaris  Lodge^  Malyem  Wells. 


"A  SEASONABLE  APOLOGY  FOR  FATHER 
DOMINICK,  CHAPLAIN  TO  PRINCE  PRETTY- 
MAN  THE  CATHOLIC,"  &c.,  1723. 

I  send  you  a  list  of  books,  which  may  be  de- 
signated a  Utopian  or  Imaginary  Bibliography, 
which  is  appended  to  a  curious  and  little  known 
pamphlet,  entitled  as  above.  Some  of  these 
"Books  just  published"  have  no  obscure  allusion 
to  persons  then  living,  but  I  shall  leave  them  to  be 
elucidated  by  one  more  conversant  with  English 
literature,  the  first  excepted,  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  pamphlet. 

Books  just  publish'd. 

1.  The  Arians  unmask'd,  distress'd,  and  defeated: 
being  an  Epick  Poem  in  12  Books  in  Folio,  s  By  Sir 
Rfichard]  Bpackmorel 

"  0  Blackmore  !  Lend,  O  valorous  and  voluminous 
Knight,  0  lend  Uiy  potent  and  poetical  Hand,  and  mow 
down  with  thy  keen  fauloion,  with  thy  rapturous  and 
sounding  sabre,  this  uncircumcis'd  Reason,  this  daring 
and  darling  Gath  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Free-thinkers ! 
Why  sleepest  thou  over  dry  History?*  Why  loiterest 
thou  in  o^d  Narration,  which  vet  thou  dost  animate  and 
adorn  with  all  the  verdure  of  the  Bays,  with  all  the 
sublimity  of  the  Delphian  Qod  I  When  lo  I  here  is  a 
Subject  worthy  thy  poetical  prowess ;  a  Subject  fit  only 
for  a  Poet :  a  fight  for  thy  Imagination,  and  a  bloodless 
Field! 

Eysb  !  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu, 

Plenoq ;  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 

Lsetatur :  Evse  !  parce  liber ; 

Parce,  gravi  metuende  Thyrso." 

2.  The  whole  Art  of  addressing  to  Princes;  with  a 
sample  of  the  said  Art    By  Sir  R.  S. 

3.  An  Ode  upon  the  next  Preferment.   By  Mr.  T 1, 

Esq. 

4.  Ditto,  on  the  next  great  dead  Man.  By  El— h 
Se— le. 

5.  Several  Sermons;  upon  reasoning,  candor,  steddi- 
ness  in  principle ;  and  agamst  bitterness  and  temporizing. 
By  two  Reverend  D— ns.  N.B.  The  said  Authors  have 
by  them  Sermons  in  answer  to  the  said  Sermons,  ready 
to  be  preach'd  and  publish'd  upon  the  next  Change  at 
Court. 

6.  Speeches  in  Parliament  By  the  late  Mr.  Secretary 
Addison. 

7.  The  Modem  Machiavel :  Or,  A  Trap  for  catching 
naughty  Kites  and  Polecats.  B^  Cato.  Together  with 
his  Satire  upon  Soureness,  and  his  Exhortation  to  Peace 
and  Quietness,  and  Submission  to  (Governors. 

*  Sir  B.  B.  was  author  of  Jutt  Prejudices  againtt  the 
Avian  Hypothetis,  1721,  and  of  Modem  Ariant  Unr 
wmh9d,Ym, 


8.  A  Project  for  increasing  the  Revenue  and  Respect 
of  the  Clergy.  By  the  independent  Whig.  As  also  his 
earnest  Exhortation  for  pulling  out  hollow  Teeth. 

9.  A  Persuasive  to  frequent  Communion.     By  J n 

T d,  Esq.,  to  which  is  added,  The  Art  of  Compliance 

with  Superiors. 

10.  A  Dissertation  upon  Grace  and  good  Cheer;  and 
against  Unchastity  and  Sabbath-breaking.  By  Mr. 
G— rd-n. 

11.  A  Satire  against  Pensioners.  By  the  late  D.  ef 
B m. 

12.  The  Necessity  and  Pattern  of  Christian  Union  and 
Brotherly  Tenderness  by  the  Presbyterian  Ministers. 

V6.  The  Method  of  Translating  from  an  unknown. 
Tongue.    By  an  Eminent  Poet. 

14.  Essays  upon  the  Gift  of  Persuasion ;  and  of  using 
one's  Joints,  and  picking  one's  Teeth.    By  Sir  J.  B 1. 

15.  An  Argument  to  prove  that  a  Man  may  forfeit  all, 
and  yet  have  as  much  left.    By  Sir  J.  B 1. 

16.  The  senselessness  of  Sense,  and  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  Reason.  By  a  Noble  Person,  and  a  Club  of 
learned  Divines.  To  which  is  added.  The  Dissent  and 
Assent  of  Mr.  Wh— n. 

17.  A  discourse  of  Sinceritv  and  Bowing,  and  of  the 
antient  Canons.     By  a  Most  Reverend . 

18.  A  treatise  of  Ale  and  History.  By  Lawr.  E — rd, 
D.D. 

19.  A  Sermon  against  Rebellion,  when  it  is  over.  By 
the  Reverend  D— n  of . 

20.  A  political  Dialogue  between  Mr.  T 1,  Esq.,  and 

a  Milliner,  about  cutting  Papers  for  Watches.  By  the 
said  Mr.  T 1,  Esq. 

21.  A  loyal  Address  from  the  University  of  O 

against  the  late  Conspiracy,  and  asserting  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  Allegiance  and  Submission  to  ihePowen 
that  be. 

22.  The  accomplish'd  Ambassador.  By  John,  Bishop 
of  Lapland. 

28.  Proposals  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  useful  Learning,  &c. 

Philo-Landor. 

Perhaps  to  "Bibliographies  of  Utopias'*  the 
Adventures  of  an  Atom  (J.  Almon,  1769),  by 
Smollett,  a  satire  on  the  Govenmient  of  the  time, 
under  guise  of  the  history  of  an  imaginary  grotesque 
Empire  of  Japan,  may  be  added  to  this  list ;  as 
also,  I  think,  the  Monnikins,  a  forgotten  romance 
of  Fenimore  Cooper.  Kd.  Hill  Sandys. 

Chancery  Lane. 


NEW  VERSIONS  OP  OLD  JOKES  AND  STORIES. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  so  many  modem  versions 
of  old  jokes,  &c.  Hierocles  helps  to  increase  the 
pages  of  Joe  Miller  and  Wit  and  Wisdom,  The 
Athenian  house  proprietor,  who  exhibited  a  brick  as 
a  specimen  of  his  property  on  sale,  has  been  changed 
into  an  English  speculator  in  bricks  and  mor^r  t 
The  man  who,  having  heard  that  a  crow  lived  for 
two  centuries,  bought  one  to  try  the  experiment. 
The  Athenian  who  sold  asses'  heads  and  "  had  only 
one  left.''  The  man  who,  wishing  to  see  how  he 
looked  when  asleep,  shut  his  eyes  and  stood  before 
a  ^lass,  &c.  All  these,  and  many  more,  stolen  from 
Hierocles,  figure,  with  change  of  locality,  in  modem 
jest-books.     These  remark  are  induced  by  the 
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followmg,  cut  from  the  Worcestershire  ChranicUj 
the  editor  of  which  evidently  wishes  not  to  be  held 
responsible : — 

«  Gib  th*  Guvkor  the  Kettlb.— The  Court  Journal 
u  responsible  for  the  following: — Some  time  ago  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  had  been  at  a  church  in  the  Black 
Country,  and  he  walked  the  distance  between  the  church 
and  the  place  to  which  he  was  going.  On  the  way  he 
met  a  number  of  men  'squatting'  on  the  ground,  in 
miner-like  fashion,  and  he  suggested  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  accompanyiag  him,  that  they  should  say  a  few 
words  to  those  men.  Going,  therefore,  to  the  men,  a 
conyersation,  somewhat  to  the  following  effect,  is  alleged 
to  have  ensued :  *  Well,  my  good  men,  what  are  you 
doing?'  asked  his  lordship.  'We  bin  a  loyin','  replied 
one  of  the  number.  '  You  are  lying,'  responded  the  bishop ; 
'  what  do  you  mean  ? '  *  Why,  yer  see,'  was  the  explanation 
▼ouchsafed,  <  one  of  us  has  fun  a  kettle,  and  we  bin  a 
tryin'  who  can  tell  the  biggest  lie  to  have  it.'  *  Trying 
to  tell  the  biggest  lie  ! '  exclaimed  the  astonished  bishop ; 
'  what  a  shocking  thing ' ;  and  then  his  lordship  proceeded 
to  inform  the  men  tmit  he  had  always  been  brought  up 
with  the  greatest  horror  of  lying ;  he  had  been  taught 
that  one  of  the  greatest  sins  was  to  tell  a  lie.  The  men 
listened  patiently  to  this,  but  presently  one  of  them,  who 
had  been  looking  intently  at  the  bi:$bop,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, on  hearing  his  lordship  say  that  he  had  never  in 
his  life  told  a  lie,  '  Gie  th'  guvnor  the  kettle ;  gie  th' 
guvnor  the  kettle.' " 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  his  lordship  whether  the 
above  paragraph  is  true,  for  in  some  magazine 
memoir  of  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London  (pub- 
lished many  years  ago),  is  given  a  story  wnich 
seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Black  Country 
anecdote.  I  "  noted"  it  at  the  time,  but  I  have 
since  met  with  it  in  different  publications.  Bishop 
Porteus  was  travelling  through  Essex  in  the  days 
when  railways  were  unknown.  On  stopping  for 
change  of  horses  at  an  hotel  at  Coggleshafl,  he 
observed  a  crowd  in  the  street,  and  so  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  carriage  window,  he  demanded 
what  was  to  do  ?  A  countryman  said,  "  It 's  the 
day  we  give  the  whetstone  to  the  biggest  liar !" 
**A  most  extraordinary  ceremony!"  said  the 
Bishop;  "I  hate  lies;  I  never  tell  a  lie!"  The 
remark  was  communicated  to  the  judges  or  umpires, 
and  they  determined  that  the  Bishop  had  gained 
the  whetstone,  which  was  forthwith  thrust  in  at 
his  carriage  window.  The  narrative  stated  that 
Dr.  Porteus,  being  a  good-natured  man,  and  not 
easUy  offended,  relished  the  joke,  and  not  only 
accepted  the  present,  but  had  it  suspended  in  his 
libnuy  at  Fulham,  with  a  MS.  appended,  which 
stated  how  and  when  it  was  obtained. 

There  are  a  good  many  tales  about  the  old  Essex 
custom  of  lying  for  the  whetstone  or  hone.  The 
ceremony  is  said  to  be  practised  in  some  parts  of 
America  —  an  emigrant  introduction,  of  course. 
I  believe  that  the  county  of  Essex  is  not  the  only 
place  in  England  where,  at  village  feasts,  they  lie 
for  the  whetstone.  Perhaps  some  correspondent 
can  name  localities  and  give  particulars  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  proceedings.       Stephen  Jackson. 


ULTRA-CENTENARIANISM. 

I  am  about  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  in  arriving  at  the  truth  in  a  few 
cases  of  supposed  abnonnal  longevity.  How  hard 
it  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  such  matters  few 
would  believe  who  have  not  made  the  attempt. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  skUl,  time,  and  money  are 
now  being  expended  at  this  moment  in  the  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  whether  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy, 
who  was  certainly  living  twenty  years  ago,  was 
or  was  not  tattooed.  That  is  as  plain  and  sim- 
ple a  fact  as  is  the  real  age  of  any  person  ;  yet 
few  wells  are  deeper  than  those  in  which  the  real 
truth  as  to  the  age  of  many  so-called  centenarians 
lies  hidden. 

But  before  proceeding  to  my  proposed  inquiries, 
I  hope  I  may  oe  permitted  to  nmke  a  few  remarks 
on  a  word  the  misuse  of  which  has  led  to  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  and  misapprehension. 

Anti-Centenarianism  is  a  capital  word.  No- 
thing can  be  better  when  applied  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  originally  used.  That  was,  I  believe, 
in  the  TimeSj  as  a  heading  to  a  letter  which  I  had 
addressed  to  that  journal,  exposing  some!  cases  of 
pseudo-centenarians.  For  my  more  wordy  and 
descriptive  title,  the  editor  substituted  the  concise 
and  more  expressive  definition,  Anti-Centenarianism. 
Similar  articles  under  the  same  heading  have  been 
from  time  to  time  inserted  in  the  same  journal ; 
and  the  word  has  crept  into  frequent  use.  But  in 
so  doing  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  new  and  alto- 
gether different  sense,  and  in  consequence  of  such 
perverted  use,  those  who,  like  myself,  contend  that 
cases  of  exceptional  longevity  ought  to  be  accepted 
only  in  proportion  as  they  are  established  by  clear 
and  indisputable  evidence,  are  misrepresented  as 
denying  the  possibility  of  any  human  being  attain- 
ing the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

Applied  originally  to  the  investigation  of  cases 
of  assumed  abnormal  longevity,  it  is  now  too  often 
used  as  expressive  of  the  doctrine  that  human  life 
never  reaches  a  century. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  unfortunate  mis- 
use of  a  very  expressive  word  some  time  since  by 
an  intelligent  friend,  who  suggested  that  anti-cen- 
tenarianism  ought  at  once  to  give  place  to  ultra- 
centenarianism ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  many  of  the  criticisms 
on  my  recently  published  volume  on  Human  Lon- 
gevity, 

I  must  indeed  be  hard  to  please  if  I  were  not 
well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
has  been  received.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  in  spite  of 
what  is  stated  in  the  book  itself, — in  the  face  of  the 
cases  of  u/^ra-centenarianism  which  I  have  recorded 
in  it, — two  of  which,  those  of  Mrs.  Duncomb  Shafto 
and  Mr.  Phink,  were  investigated^  and  established 
by  myself, — a  feeling  exists  that  I  am  opposed  to 
the  belief  in  the  possible  existence  of  centenarians, 
and  that,  having  taken  up  that  idea,  I  am  scarcely 
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in  a  position  to  examine  such  qoestioni;  inipar- 
tiaUy,  becanse^Rij  it  bus  been  said,  with  more  of 
fjTce  than  poetry — 

"Truth  is  not  tera  by  judfineiitspTepOfaBBiFd, 
Ko  more  tbu  Light  bj  rje*  wilfa  rheum  opfretiti." 
I  hope,  should  a.  second  edition  of  ni;_  book  he 
called  for,  lo  give  fiirtlier  proof  Uiat  iny  judgment 
IB  not  prepossessed,  hj  inserting  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  Lady  Smiti^to  whom,  on  the  completion 
of  her  hundredth  year,  the  Queen  veiy  kindly  sent 
A  copy  of  Her  Majesty's  book,  was  reslly  of  that 
ago  ;  nnd  not  only  that,  but  u  few  other  cases  of 
genuine  ultra- centenarians  which  I  have  now  be- 
fore me,  in  varioti^  staples  of  completeness. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  very  anxious  to  clear 
away  the  doubts  which  still  envelope  some  very 
interesting  cases  of  ulleged  centenartanitm,  the 
first  of  which  I  propose  to  aubmtt  to  your  readers 
in  nty  next  communication. 

WlltlAM   J.   ThOMS. 


Thb  "Trbveltan  pAPERa." — The  writer  of 
the  inteiesting  article  on  the  '*  Trevelyan  Papers  " 
jn  the  last  aumber  of  the  Edinhirgh  Rrrkic,  says 
that  "  the  venerable  Staram-sehloea  of  the  race  " 
Lad  been  "  repurchased "  by  the  present  repre- 
sentatives. This  be  correct«  in  an  enatutii  by 
Baying,  that  it  hod  not  been  "  repurchosed."  The 
fact  in,  that  the  estate  of  Trevelyan  has  never 
censed  to  belong  to  the  family.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  leased  on  lives — so  long,  tliat  when  notice 
was  nt  last  given  of  the  intention  to  termjoute  the 
lease,  the  holders  elnimed  to  poasens  it  on  a  more 
permanent  tenure.  The  matter  wan  referred  U> 
arbitration,  and  while  the  old  manor  bouHe  and  the 
l>ulk  of  the  property  were  awarded  to  Sir  John 
Trevelyan,  a  few  fidds,  known  as  "Lower  Trevel- 
yan," were  assigned  in  fee  to  the  leaseholder.  This 
senemted  portion  was  lately  purchased  by  Sir 
Waller  Trevelyan,  whence,  no  doubt,  the  mistake. 

The  Reviewer  (p.  22)  says,  that  George  Trevel- 
yan was  as.sessed  at  l,i)fHK.  for  the  part  he  took  in 
the  civil  war.  This  was  a  "  military  contdbntion," 
Assessed  hy  the  Somersetshire  Committee,  aAer 
which  he  was  admitted  by  Parliament,  to  "  com- 
position" on  payment  of  a  fine  of  IfilXH.,  so  that 
the  total  mulct  wtis  2,&6<i2. :  see  pages  2&2-3,  and 
3IG,  of  the  third  volume  of  the    Papers." 

Your  reodera  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  John 
Trevelyan  of  Kingsbury,  who  threatened  to  ''hung 
the  Roundheads  for  twopence  a  dozen,"  had  not  to 
pineinprimn  for  twenty  "  yea cs."  Notwithstanding 
the  provocation,  tJie  Boundbends,  Icinder  than  the 
recent  transcriber  or  compoiditor,  net  him  free  at 
the  end  of  twenty  vxeki. 

The  Editoeo  of  thb  "PirEits." 

EpiHcopAt-  Titles, — I  niis  taught  in  my  young 
days  that  Bishops  were  addressed  as  "my  Lord," 
because  William  the  Conqueror  mnde  them  tem- 


poral Baroos.  If  this  be  the  case,  how  is  it  that 
we  now  hear  the  title  applied  to  a  great  tsmay 
whom  neither  William  the  Conqueror  nor  any  one 
else  bus  made  temporal  Barons  t  We  are  informed 
that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and  iiosa  will 
preach  at  St.  Bo-aiul-So's  ;  that  the  Lord  Biehop 
of  Rupert's  Land  is  about  to  visit  Elogland  ;  ana 
that  the  Iiotd  Bishop  of  Gibi&kiir  will  hold  a  con- 
firmation. Nay,  as  if  to  show  the  absurdity  in  a 
still  more  marked  manner,  our  fiilse  nomencIaUue 
atretcbes  beyond  the  pale  of  the  national  Church 
altogether,  lo  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salford  and  Hi£ 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  ]  This  is  a 
legal  and  heraldic  question,  not  a  religious  one  ; 
and  neither  Dr.  Manning  nor  Dr.  Trower  hen  amy 
more  right  to  the  titles  of  Grace  and  Lordship 
than  you  nnd  I,  Mr.  Editor,  have  to  style  ouiselvea 
respectively,  His  Grace  the  Duie  of  8t.  Paul's, 
ana  the  Most  Noble  the  Marchioness  of  Islington. 
And,  surely,  to  address  a  man  by  a  title  which 
does  not  belong  to  him  is  mockery  tntber  than 
courtesy.  Ueuiextrcds. 

The  Oriuihal  "  Bll'b  Boy.''— I  wish  to  make 
note  of  a  fact  refemng  to  Gainsborough's  Btvt 
Boy.  I  was  at  Grosvenor  Bouse  on  Saturday, 
July  li)th.  There,  by  prmiission  of  the  Marquia 
of  Westminster,  oxid  for  the  benefit  of  poor  chibfren 
in  East  London,  Mi«.  ScoU  Siddons  read,  as  she 
always  reads,  like  arefiacd  and  intellectual  gentle- 
woman ;  Miss  Edith  Wynne  sung,  aa  she  always 
sings,  like  a  true  English  artist ;  and  the  gentfe- 
meo  of  the  Orpheus  Glee  Union  left  nothing 
whatever  to  desire.  When  the  entertainment  was 
at  on  end,  the  company  retired,  all  the  more  slowly 
as  a  heavy  shower  was  falling  and  carriam  did 
not  come  rjuickly  up.  I  profited  by  iLe  op- 
portunity to  inspect  the  marvellous  pictorial 
treasures  in  the  rooms,  and  knowing  the  £2ue  £oy 
to  be  there,  I  selected  it  for  inspection,  and  stood 
before  it  subdued  by  lis  beauty.  I  no  more  doubt 
ite  originality  than  I  do  its  unparalleled  beauty.  Bo 
far,  my  note  on  the  circumstance,  which  i«,  in  some 
measure,  a  replj'  to  what  has  been  said  ("  N.  &.  Q.," 
jtosaivCj  on  Gainsborough's  masteq>iece.  I  will  ap- 
pend to  both  a  que^,  which  I  especially  address  to 
Mr.  Sehati  Will  he  tell  ua  what  be  knows  (and 
he  U  sure  to  know  everything)  about  llie  Bint  Boy 
in  Groivenor  House  !  Eoomet, 

Fly-i.eaf  ScBianuBOP. — In  mv  copy  of  the 
Ed.  Friiiaps  of  Josephiis  (Basiles','Froben,  1M4), 
are  the  following  MS,  notes ; — 

EmptvB  Builens  dnobus  unoeiB  mlendig  Aprilis  uino 
ISfiO  cDiupaolui  Be  legi  topttu  Lutctiu  I'u-irionun  vij 
Jnnii  anoa  ecdeni. 

iXiqirav  'ijiSg.  li  tipii,  ZvvTaari  tai  3ivovra\. 
QoDraiiiuK  eit  oerte  mcriti*  indebita  noalris. 
Magna  tam«n  ipeti  eat,  in  b«nitaie  D«i, 
mcrBnywva  Wolfn, 

The  Greek  sentence  nnd  the  n 
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CD^  of  the  volume,  which  u  in  the  orii^inul  brieht 
calf  biadiug,  {laneUeil  mtb  gold  fleara-de~^s, 
■ItaelJDg  it*  FretuHi  origin.  These  senteDceo  hare 
a  {reticular  intereiit,  indited,  ite  they  doubtless 
vere.  during  one  ol'  the  periods  of  deep  depreiisioD 
Whidi  clouded  tto  life  of  the  writer.  Jeroiue  Wo3f 
(1S16-1551)  poaeaased  one  of  those  nerroiu  mid 
fretful  tempepwaente  which  not  unfmiuently 
iLCCODipany  genius ;  oftea  embroiled  with  other 
learned  men,  and  often  qiiurrellingirith  hie  Mends, 
he  seenis  U>  hare  paai^d  u  fcveiiah  Mid  unsatixHed 
life ;  but  bis  eruditioa  and  honourable  charaeter 
appear  to  have  been  unquestioned.  *  * 

"Catalooce  op  the  Printed  Books  is  the 

LlBBARY  OP    THE   SOCIETT  OP  WrITBHB  TO    H.M. 

SiesBT  IS  ScoTLASt).  Part  Pint,  A.-L.,  Edin., 
printed  for  the  Society,  1S71,"  4to. 

It  bad  always  been  the  muifortuae  of  (atalogiie 
literature  that  it  has  been  so  little  subjevt  to 
critteism,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  to  this  that  I  most 
attribute  the  production  of  such  a  slovenly  work 
da  the  above. 

It  is  a  huge  cabdooue,  with  huge  mistakes,  of 
[he  most  amatenriah  lind,  from  beginning  to  end. 
Whoerer  in  re«poiisible  for  it  hus  udiied  another  to 
the  ioftg  list  we  already  poBseas  of  eatulogues  that 
are  Ihe  liiughing-stoet  of  foreij^n  bibliographers. 

If  such  an  ilT-digeated,  crude,  and  unj*ystenmtic 
performance  bad  been  prioted  by  the  auchoritiea  of 
one  of  the  London  law  libraries  (Lincoln's  Imi  al- 
ways Mtoeptod),  it  would  hare  been  no  matter  for 
wonder  ;  but  this  from  Scotehmen,  and  the  writers 
to  the  Signet  to  boot ! 

Pully  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  ill-judged 
JahoiiT  that  has  been  waited  on  this  catalogue,  it  is 
with  greut  regret  that  I  make  these  remarks ;  but 
mlly  it  i*  time  that  some  stand  were  made  against 
ihi  (ooniiscnoUB  printing  of  cahilogneB  appureotly 
witboiu  preparation,  and  if  now  and  then  they, 
like  other  works,  are  made  the  subject  of  esamin- 
atioa  aod  criticism,  a  marked  iiuprorcment  will 
lake  pluce.  It  ia  an  injuatice  to  those  who  really 
baTe  ctudied  the  art  of  cutitlogtung  and  do  their 
worit  scientifically,  that  the  bad  should  rank  with 
the  good.  Such_productions  as  the  Catalogue  of 
the  llanchester  Free  Libraries  and  the  C'utnlogue 
_  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  for  example,  do  honour 
to  Ei^^h  bibliographical  learning,  and  show  that 
"we  ore  qiute  capable  of  producing  good  catalogues. 

I  have  been  fed  to  these  remnrkB  by  a  perusal  of 
the  fint  volume  above  named,  and,  finding  that  it 
i*  utterly  unreliable,  I  will  simply  note  one  or  two 
ing  more  particularly  to  my  special  study, 

P.  18.  The  Amtriean  in  England.  A  reference 
Ut  Qm  "  London  Calidogue  "  would  have  enabled 
tks  (ouipilera  to  add  i&a  this  book  is  by  Lieut. 

P.  41.  Attic  FragmcaU,  &c.,  bj  the  Author  of 
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Mtflcm  Afheiis  and  Babylon  the  Qreai.  Surely,  to 
such  a  well-known  work  aa  this,  we  mi|^  expect 
to  see  the  name  of  the  compiler^  cowntijioan, 
Robert  Mndie,  in  square  brncloti.  If  it  and  the 
work  on  p.  47,  Babytoa,  Ihe  Great :  a  Ditttclion  and 
DemonntTolion  of  Mmi  and  Thiiige  in  *Ae  BriliA 
CapiM  [by  Robert  Mndie],  were  properly  cata- 
logued, tniswould  have  been  at  once  apparent ;  bnt 
the  important  words, "  bj  the  Author  of  the  Modfra 
Athenn,''  which  come  after  "  British  CapitjJ,"  have 
been  ouiitted  by  the  cataloguer,  thus  leading  us 
into  fresh  error,  the  book  being  catAlogued  ajianony- 
nious,  whereas  it  is  pseudonymous.  Tne  pseudonym 
being  important  as  giving  at  once  a  cine  to  the 
author's  name,  auppoidng  it  not  to  be  well  known, 
OB  in  thitt  instance  it  k. 

P.  42,  Adi-entures  of  an  Jttonit^  in  Seardi  of 
Practice  is  improperly  ascribed  to  Samuel  Warren, 
instead  of  Sir  George  Stephen,  who  woa  once  an 
attorney. 

P.  53.  -1  Iteridente  on  llu  Shora  of  the  Baltic 
is  by  liliss  Rigby,  not  Rugbj[.  This  Is,  no  doubt,  ti 
clerical  error,  but  then,  why  is  not  the  student  in- 
formed that  this  lady  was  afterwards  Lady  IDost- 
lakel 

I  stop  not  for  wrant  of  nuitter,  but  fear  leet  space 
be  denied  me.  OLPnAJt  Hajist. 

CfiR6RiKE  Words. — I  have  some  tiwe  since 
complete<l  n  new  Glossary  of  Cheshire  words  (an 
amplification  of  that  published  some  years  since 
by  Roger  Wilbridinai),  but  I  do  not  wish  to  publish 
till  I  have,  as  fur  ua  I  c»n,  exhausted  every  possible 
source  from  which  I  niay  hope  for  uiy  addition.  I 
therefore  apped  to  your  many  subscribera,  who 
may  bare  the  power  and  have  also  the  tnll  to  help 
me.  Of  course  I  do  not  wont  any  word  mentioned, 
in  Wilbraham  (whose  GloaBary.,ia,  I  believe,  the 
only  one  of  Cheshire).  I  want  any  words  used 
colloquially  in  Cheshire,  any  words  to  be  found  in 
old  manuscripts,  church  accounts,  old  deeds ;  any 
anecdote  that  exemplifies  a  Cheshire  word  ;  any 
Cheshire  custom,  folk  lore,  or  prorerb  (odusivo 
of  my  own   paper  on  Cheshire  proverM) ;   any 

r<cuUar  name  for  bird,  insect,  or  flower,  of  whiui 
hare  already  a  large  collection ;  and  I  shoold  wish 
nny  communioations  on  tbe  subject  to  be  directed 
to  uie  at  Jodrell  Hall,  Holmes  Chapel,  after  the 
pcsent  session  is  over;  and  to  7,  Eaton  Place, 
S.W.,  previous  to  that  time.      Eoebton  I^iin. 

Wiltshire  Ballad. — This  ancient  ballad  is,  I 
believe,  a  geniune  labouring  man's  song.  I  have 
often  heard  it  sung  as  sucb  in  a  Wiltshire  vilhi^ 

'■  Long  time  I're  travelled  in  the  N'oHh  Countree 
A-seekiug  Tor  good  companis ; 
Qood  coBipiiDie  I  dwajB  could  tind. 
But  iione  that  wur  suited  to  my  luind. 
Sow  ling  wback-fal-tlie-nl. 
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II. 
I  saddled  my  horse  and  away  I  did  ride. 
Till  I  came  to  an  alehouse  down  by  thb  roadside, 
I  asked  for  a  pot  of  good  ale,  that  was  brown, 
And  by  the  roadside  I  set  myself  down. 
Now  sing  whack -fal-the-ral, 
Ral-the-diddle-  dee, 
I  in  my  pocket  had  ne'er  a  pennie. 

III. 
Oh  !  there  I  saw  three  noble  knights, 
As  thai  wur  a-playing  o'  dice. 
As  thai  wur  at  plai,  an'  I  looking  on. 
Thai  took  me  vor  a  noble-man. 
Now  sing,  &c. 

IV. 

Thai  asked  me  if  I  'ould  plai, 
I  asked  them  what  bets  tnai  'ould  lai. 
Then  one  zes  *  a  guinea/  another  vive  pound. 
The  bets  thai  wur  mead,  but  the  money  not  down. 
Now  sing,  &c. 

V. 

I  took  up  the  dice  and  drew  them  in. 
*Twa8  my  good  fortune  for  to  win. 
If  thai  had  a- won,  and  I  had  a-lost, 
I  must  ha'  pulled  out  my  empty  purse, 
And  sung  whack-fal-the-ral, 

Ral-the-diddle-dee, 

I  in  my  pocket  have  ne'er  a  pennie. 

VI. 

Wur  there  ever  a  mortal  man  so  glad, 

As  I  wur  wi'  the  money  I  had. 

I  'm  a  hearty  good  fellow,  and  that  you  shall  vind, 

I  '11  make  you  all  drunk,  bwoys,  drinking  o'  wine. 
Now  zing  whack-fal-the-ral, 
Ral-the-diddle  4ee, 
I  in  my  pocket  ha'  got  monie. 

VII. 

I  staad  there  all  night,  an'  half  the  next  dai. 
Until  it  war  time  to  be  jogging  awai. 
I  asked  the  young  landlady  what  was  to  pai : 
Oh,  only  one  kiss,  my  love  ;  go  your  wai. 
Now  zing  whack-fal-the-ra], 
Ral-the-diddle-dee, 
I  in  my  pocket  ha'  got  monie." 

G.  Hii^L,  B.A.,  Oxon. 


PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 


"HlfVE    FORGOT     HIS     OWN     IDENTITY." — The 

witness  who,  believing  the  Claimant  to  be  Artliur 
Orton,  significantly  added,  "  But  there's  one  thing 
I  don't  believe — ^I  don't  believe  he  knows  it  him- 
self. He've  forgot  his  own  identity,"  is  reported  to 
have  astonished  the  Court.  To  me  he  appears  to 
have  an  eminently  philosophic  mind.  As  you  were 
good  enough  to  insert  a  former  note  bearing  on 
this  trial,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  following  illus- 
trations of  Mr.  Angell's  evidence.  They  are  simply 
given  in  the  sense  of  parallel  passages,  and  are  not 
intended  as  in  any  way  referring  to  the  important 
trial,  sub  judicihus. 

"  Mox,  ut  in  magnis  mendaciis,  interfuisse  se  auidam  et 
vidisse  adfirmabant,  credula  fama  inter  gauaentes  et 
incuriosos."— Tacit.  Hist,  i.  34. 

"  Vario  super  exitu  ejus  rumore  eoque  pluribus  vivere 
enm  fingentibus  credentibusque."— i^ta.  ii.  8. 

**  Nay  himself  with  long  and  continual  counterfeiting 
and  with  oft  telling  a  lie,  was  turned  by  habit  almost  into 


the  thing  he  seemed  to  be  ;  and  from  a  iiar  to  a  believer." 
— Bacon,  Hist  Henry  VJl.,  vol.  vi.  p.  143,  ed.  Spedding. 
**  And  as  it  is  so  observed  of  some,  that  by  long  using 
to  report  an  untruth,  at  last  forgetting  themselves  to  be 
the  Authors  thereof,  beleeve  it  in  earnest;  so  these 
honours  making  our  Peter*  to  bury  in  utter  oblivion  his 
birth's  obscuritie,  hee  seemed  to  be  perswaded,  that  he 
was  indeed  the  selfe  partie,  whom  hee  did  so  exactly 
personate." — Speed,  Hist.  p.  750,  3rd  ed.,  1650. 

"  Who  having  into  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie,  he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke." 

Shakes.  Tempest,  Act  i.  Sc.  2, 100-103. 

Charles  Thiriold. 
Cambridge. 

''  Sed  veluti  pueris  absinthia  tsetra  medentes 
Cum  dare  conantur,  prius  oras  pocula  circum 
Contingunt  mellis  dulci  flavoque  liquore, 
Ut  puerorum  setas  improvida  ludificetur 
Labrorum  tenus,  interea  perpotet  amarum 
Absinthi  laticem  deceptaque  non  capiatur, 
Sed  potius  tali  pacto  recreata  valescat, 
Sic  ego  nunc,  quoniam  hsec  ratio  plerumque  videtur 
Tristior  esse  quibus  non  est  tractata,  retroque 
Yolgus  abhorret  ab  hac,  volui  tibi  suaviloquenti 
Carmine  Pierio  rationem  exponere  nostram 
Et  quasi  Musaeo  dulci  contin^ere  melle." 

Lucretius,  />e  Jterum  Natura,  Lib.  1,  936-947< 

"  Sai,  che  \k  corre  il  mondo  ove  piii  versi 
Di  sue  dolcezze  il  lusinghier  Pamaso 
E  cLe  '1  vero  condito  in  molli  versi 
I  piii  schivi  allettando  ha  persuaso. 
Cosi  air  egro  fanciul  porgiamo  aspersi 
Di  soave  licor  gli  orli  del  vaso  : 
Succhi  amari  ingannato  intanto  ei  beve, 
E  dair  inganno  suo  vita  receve." 
Tasso,  QerusaUmme  Liberaia,  Canto  1, 1. 17-24. 

A.  H.  B. 

Sterne  and  Burns. — That  is  a  very  curious 
observation  on  p.  25  of  your  last,  on  the  similarity 
of  the  passage  in  the  Plain-dealer  with  Bums's 
well-known  lines.  Permit  me  to  add  another  illus- 
tration from  the  dedication  of  the  ninth  volume  of 
Tristram  Shandy: — 

"  Honours,  like  impressions  upon  coin,  may  give  an 
ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal ;  but  gold 
and  silver  will  pass  all  the  world  over,  without  any  other 
recommendation  than  their  own  weight." 

M.  J.  H. 


€L\xtxiti. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


"  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Aoes." — In 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(1st  Series)  occurs  the  following  passage  (pp.  157, 

*  The  same  Perkin  Warbeck  of  whom  Bacon  above  is 
speaking.  Speed's  first  edition  was  published  some  years 
before  Bacon  s  Hist.,  but  as  he  had  before  him  Sir  Ft, 
Bacon,  Frag.  MS.,  p.  740  and  elsewhere,  the  conceit 
seems  to  be  Bacon's  rather  than  Speed's. 
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158),  ID  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  AntichnBt 
u  held  by  the  early  and  modisyiil  Church  :— 

"  Id  tbe  time  of  Anticbriit  ....  the  Church  will  b< 
In  A  condition  of  the  utmost  Bpiiitu&l  deKradationj  but 
dUOjiuK  tbe  hi|fb«t  State  patronage.  The  religion  In 
ttTOBT  vill  be  one  of  monlity,  but  not  of  dogma;  &-' 
the  Han  of  Bin  will  be  abls  to  promulgate  his  doctrii 
according'  to   9.  AnMlm,  throueh  bia  gnat   eloquence 

Scriplurei,  which  he  will  wre«t  to  the  oTertbroirinj  of 


Who  la  B.,  Press-Licbksbb  1 — Andrew  Mor- 
TcU,  in  his  Rfkearml  TTamproetd  (near  the  begin- 
ning of  Part;  the  Firat),  has  a  hit  at  two  press- 
licenaera,  B.  and  L.  —  "Public  tooth  -  drawera," 
he  calls  them.  L.  is,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
L'Estrange.  Who  is  B. }  Can  it  be  Sir  John 
Birkenhead  ?  Or  is  it  Bachiler,  the  Preabyterian 
licenser  of  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  of  whom  see 
Dr.  Maason'a  new  volume,  3,  of  Lift  of  Millmi, 
p.  432?  C. 

"  Hard  LiNEa."— Can  any  one  give  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  this  curious  phniee  1  I  find 
it  in  a  letter  of  that  great  master  of  the  vernacular, 
Cobbett,  defending  his  "  observations  "  under  the 
name  of  Peter  Poroupioe,  on  "  the  Emigration  ~ ' 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley''  (1799).  He  says  in  reply 
certain  strictures  of  hia  critics,  "  These  are  rather 
hard  lines,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
have  done,  thos  to  draw  down  your  vengeance  c 
me."  Jean  lb  Trocvbdr, 

Authors  and  Qdotationh  Wanted.— Who 
the  author  of  tbe   following   lines,  which  I   find 
quoted  in  a  letter  dat«d  1818 1 
"  Bleak  monnUins  and  draoli 
Are  the  wretched 


Who   is   the   author  of  the  words  of   Orlando 
Gibbona's  madrigal  beginning — 
*  Tbe  silrer  nran  that  liiing  bad  no  note. 

When  death  approached  unlocked  her  liqaid  throat  "1 
H.  C.  B. 

Where  is  to  be  found  the  fine  line — 


"It  ii  a  nutiim  of  all  men's  approving,  tn  inMfMH 
taliil  ol  Tuorf  B0»  pritit/uit  in  «iuh." 

Tbe  above  is  quoted  in  a  note  on  p.  533  of  the 

May  number  of  Frojer'i  Mamafint,[rom  a  letter  of 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon.    Who 

I      m  the  author  of  the  maiim  ?  A.O.V.P. 

t        Nasb  Point. — Nash  Point,  in  Bristol  Channel, 

[     bknown  in  Welsh  as  Y  Rhas,  and  tbe  valley  and 

L 


village  aie  called  respectively  Curu  j  Rhas  and 
Pen^  y  Rhas.  What  may  the  etymology  bel 
There  is  a  small  valley  in  the  parish  i^  LlAndyMil, 
in  Cardiganshire,  known'tis  Pant-j-Bhasis. 

J.  C.  Unnonb. 

Bbtblla. — I  find  in  a  collection  of  epitaidia 
one  B^d  to  have  been  found  in  an  Italian  chuKh- 
yard ; — "  Here  lies  Estella,  who  transported  a  large 
fortune  to  Heaven  in  acts  of  charity,  and  has  gone 
thither  to  eqjoy  it."  Who  was  Bs(«I1b1  and  what 
is  the  original  of  the  above  I       A.  Middlbtob. 

School  Houie,  Eiogabridge,  S.  I>eTon. 

Lbadbn  Cabtb.  —  I  have  a  set  of  four  small 
tablets,  cast  in  lead,  representing,  in  relief,  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  Diana  and  Nymphs,  and 
simiTor  classical  subjects.  The  size  of  each  tablet 
is  about  T  X  4^  inches.  If  these  particulars  are 
sufficient  for  identification,  I  should  be  macli 
obliged  by  any  information  as  to  the  artist,  4c. 
How  should  such  leaden  casts  be  cleaned] 

E.  K  E. 
Ckabbe,  the  Pobt. — He,  so  his  son  Geotge  told 
me,  was  fond  of  quoting  a  little  grotesque  poem — 
to  children,  I  think — beiginning : — 
"  Old  Man  of  tbs  Sea, 

Come,  listen  to  me  ; 

For  Alice  my  Wife, 

The  Pbgoe  of  my  Life—" 
Can  any  one  tell  me  how  it  goes  on  ?       QntviB. 

Pbbraob  of  Hbrbpokd. — Roger  Fitzosbome 
was  created  Earl  of  Hereford  by  the  Conqueror  : 
tbe  title  must  have  died  out  again,  for  the  Empreaa 
Maud  created  an  Earl  of  Hereford  in  1141,  and 
there  seems  no  more  mention  of  them  till  the  De 
Bohuns  of  John,  and  the  succeeding  reigns  to 
Edward  II.,  when  the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  killed, 
in  rebellion  with  Thomas,  Earl  of  lAncaster,  at 
Borougbbridge.  The  title  seems  again  extinct  till 
Richard  II.  created  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  IV.) 
Duke  of  Hereford.  I  wish  to  have  a  list  of  those 
who  have  held  the  title,  and  to  know  if  it  was  re- 
vived after  Henrj-  IV. 's  time.  (There  is  a  Viseonnt 
Hereford  in  1649,  but  that  is  a  different  fiimiljr 
alt<wetber.}  Q.  Laurence  Gomkb. 

J,  Kgaeford  Gardeni,  Shepherd's  Baab  Common. 

[Conrolt  Nicolm's  ffutoric  Fetragt  of  England,  tXk. 
1867,  p.  2M.] 

WiDEHHAH,  Castle  Widbbhaii,  Castletoh- 
ROCHB,  CO.  Core. — Wanted,  any  channel  of  infor- 
mation in  re  this  family.  Cakdeit  Towm, 

Madness  in  the  Dog. — Was  rabies  known  in 
America  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniaid& 
and  in  Hindostan  ere  Europeans  traded  and  settled 
there)  Did  it  exist  in  Australia,  Van  Dieman'B 
Land,  or  New  Zealand,  before  those  countries  were 
colonized  by  tbe  English )  In  what  parts  of  the 
world  is  the  disease  unknown,  besides  Greenland, 
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Lisbon,  Syria,  Oonstantinople,  Egypt,  South  Aflnca, 
Guiana  t  Has  it  been  observed  in  any  portion  of 
South  Amefica,  or  Africa,  in  Ambia,  Central  Asia, 
Thibet,  and  Islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans?  Is  there  a  Sanscrit  or  Zend  word  for 
rabies  in  the  dog  ?  George  R.  Jesse. 

Henbary,  Macclesfield. 

Anwood  the  Pirate  :  Thos.  Percipield. — In 
a  letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  the  Royal 
Court  of  Guernsey,  dated  I9th  August,  1584,  it  is 
stated  that  a  certain  widow,  by  name  Martha 
Oliver,  had,  during  her  journey  from  Guernsey  to 
London,  "been  robbed  by  Anwood,  the  pirate/' 
Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  to  information 
respecting  this  worthy  ? 

I  shomd  like  too  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  a 
Hiomas  Percifield,  Persefel,  or  Percifil,  who  was 
living  in  Guernsey  about  the  year  1700,  and  is 
described  as  of  Lancashire.  The  godfather  of  one 
of  his  children  ^probably  a  relative)  was  a  Mr. 
John  Grompton,  Lieutenant  to  Capt.  Simpson  in 
the  Royall  Kegiment  of  Fuzillieres."        Gules. 

A  Battle  of  Wild  Beasts. — I  find  the  fol- 
lowing story  in  The  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Newton^ 
Bishop  of  Bristol  (ed.  1816,  voL  ii.  p.  142),  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  other  record 
of  so  singular  an  oocorrenoe.  The  Bishop  says 
that,  when  Lord  Bath  (William  Pulteney)  and 
Lord  Bradford  were  young  men,  they  happened  to 
be  at  Berlin  at  the  time  that  "  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borcmgll  eame  thiUier  to  fix  Frederic  the  first  King 
of  PrujMia  in  the  interest  of  the  Allies,  and  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  send  a  body  of  forces  into  Italy. 
He  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"One  day,  for  the  Duke's  entertainment,  there  was 
^zhlWfttd  a  Wtito  of  the  wild  beasts.  A  trooper's  horve 
Iffid  a  batt  were  turned  oat,  and  toon  after  were  let  loose 
» lion,  and  a  tiger,  and  a  bear,  and  a  wolf,  kept  bangry 
lor  the  purpose.  The  tiger  crawled  along  upon  the 
ground  like  a  cat,  and  first  jumped  upon  the  oulfs  back, 
which  soon  brought  the  bull  down,  and  then  the  great 
«efamble  began,  the  beasts  tearing  the  bull  to  pieces  and 
Ukewise  one  another.  The  wolf  and  the  tiger  were  ftrst 
despatched.  The  lion  and  the  bear  bad  a  kmg  contest. 
The  lk>n  with  hie  teeth  and  with  his  claws  wounded  the 
bear  in  several  places,  but  could  not  penetrate  much 
farther  than  the  skin.  The  bear  somehow  or  other  took 
the  lion  at  an  advantage,  got  him  within  his  grasp,  and 
me  him  moh  a  squeeae  as  squeezed  the  M^ath  out  of 
his  body.  The  bear  then  furiously  attacked  the  trooper's 
horse,  who  was  grazing  all  this  while  at  a  little  distance 
and  not  Bunding  what  was  done ;  but  the  horse  with  his 
hind  legs  gave  him  such  a  kick  upon  his  ribs  asproroked 
him  int»  tenfold  furv ;  and  at  the  second  attack,  a  second 
kick  upon  his  head  broke  both  his  jaws  and  laid  him 
<lead  upon  the  ground  ;  so  that,  contrary  to  expectation, 
the  trooper's  horse  remained  master  of  uie  fielo." 

S.  W.  T. 

Prison  Discipluce  in  France. — Baikes,  in  one 
<4  his  letten  to  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
-whom  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  February,  1841, 
aays: — 


"  Darmez,  the  assassin,  who  in  October  last  made  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  (Louts  Philippe)  ii  con- 
fined in  the  Conciergerie,  and  subjected  to  the  prison 
discipline,  which  he  thus  describes :— '  The  prisoner  is  at 
first  treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence — nothing  that 
he  desires  is  refused  him.  The  Chancellor  and  the  Grand 
Referendary  yisit  him,  and  the  people  about  him  are 
attentire  to  his  wishes,  and  anxious  to  converse  with 
him.  This  is  called  the  process  of  kindness ;  and  if  it 
fails  to  work  upon  the  culprit's  gratitude,  and  to  produee 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  or  accomplices,  recourse  is  then 
had  to  the  process  of  reduction.  He  receives  little  or  no 
nutriment,  is  frequently  bled,  and  never  allowed  to  go  to 
sleep  :  his  strength  is  sapped  away  by  inches ;  uid  if,  in 
this  exhausted  state,  he  makes  no  revelations,  a  third 
experiment  is  tried — the  procem  of  exdtemeni.  Wine 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  administered,  ban  ^^  mat  gri; 
he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  intoxication,  in  hopes 
that  his  incoherent  renlies  may  give  some  clue  to  nis 
secret  thoughts.  Thus  the  physical  powers  are  tortnred 
and  perrerted  to  weaken  the  firmness  of  the  moral.' " 

Can  this  have  been  true  ;  and  \&  this  barbarous 
system  still  carried  on  in  French  prisons  ? 

K  H.  K. 

TnK  Music  set  to  Buchanan's  Latin  PaaXtMS, 
1624. — I  have  before  me  a  small  vellum  bound 
volume,  having  the  following  title  r — **  Psalmorum 
Davidis  Paraphrasis  PoStica.  Georrfi  Bucanani 
Scoti ;  Argumentis  ac  Melodiis  exmicata  otqoe 
iUustrata  opera  et  studio  Nathanis  Chuttsei.  Cum 
gratia  et  pnvileg.  Caes.  Maiest.  Herbomae  Na«- 
sovioTum,  1624,^ 

I  am  anxious  to  know  something  about  the 
value  of  this  book.  Perhaps  some  competent 
person  could  inform  me  as  to  the  melodies, 
whether  they  are  known,  and  in  what  other  collec- 
tions the^  may  be  found?  They  are  oertainly 
most  cunous,  as  thev  are  set  to  the ,  Hoxatiffn 
metres  in  which  Buchanan  translated  the  PmUm, 
The  only  information  I  can  find  about  them  is  in  a 
preface  : — 

"  Egi  evini  primario  schola;  nostne  Oantore,  M.  Static 
Olthonio  Osnaburgensi :  nt  trigenta  diversis,  quaa  in 
Bucatuino  continentor,  carminum  generibus,  melodias 
certas,  partim  jam  olim  ab  aliis  usurpatas,  nonnUlIas 
etiam  h  sefpso  modulatas,  adjungeret  ....  atque  ita 
laudibus  et  celebrationibns  nominis  divini  nraliotles 
quotidie  repetitis,  locus  gymnasio  et  domicilio  nottro 
assignatos  undiq:  resonet 

Is  there  anything  known  of  this  musician  ? 

A.M.B. 

Ladies  of  Edinburgh:  Song:  Sir  Walter 
Scott. — Can  any  one  furnish  the  following  in- 
formation for  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  Dominion, 
the  Hon.  John  Ferguson,  of  Bathurst,  New  Bruns- 
wick, who  tells  me  that,  more  than  once,  in  former 
years,  he  has  obtained  replies  to  queries  through 
your  columns?  He  wants  to  know  in  what  book 
or  periodical  he  can  obtain  a  copy  of  a — 

"Petition  of  the  Ladies  of  Edmburgh  to  Dr. (1) 

and  Reply  thereto  (attributed  to  Lord  Byron,  but  not 
found  in  his  puMisbed  works)— about  the  Cause  of  Love." 

It  begins — 
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"  Dear  Doctor,  Let  it  not  traiupire 
How  much  yoar  Lectures  we  admire,"  kc. 

It  was  reprinted,  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
sgo,  in  the  New  York  Albion,  then  a  periodical  of 
Mgh  repute  and  extensive  circulation '  amongst 
persons  of  British  origin  in  the  United  States. 

Also,  whether  Martin  Luther,  or  who  else,  wrote 
the  lines  beginning— 

"  Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  song, 
Remains  a  fool  all  his  life  long  "  ? 

I  would  further  beg  to  be  informed  where  to  find 
a  long  poem,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  period,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
which  all  the  characters  of  his  novels  are  represented 
as  individually  attending  his  funeral,  or  bewailing 
his  loss,  in  appropriate  terms.  Any  replies  please 
address  to  myself,  Librarian  of  Parliament,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  oblige  Alpheus  Todd. 

Old  Entries. — In  a  common-place  book  of  the 
year  1766,  formerly  belonging  to  an  ancestor  of 
mine,  and  now  in  my  possession,  I  find  these 
entries : — 

"The  following  is  a  grant  under  which  (it  is  said) 
Lord  Downes  holds  some  lands  near  Knambro. 
I  John  of  Gaunt 
to  the  do  grant 
from  me  rad  mine 
to  the  and  thine 
whilst  the  son  doth  shine 
and  grass  grows  green. 
«  «  ♦  ♦ 

so  that 's  enongh." 

"  The  followiag  is  taken  from  the  Histy.  of  Comber- 
land. 

I  King  Athelstan  give  to  Pallan 

Odcham  and  Bodcham 

Als  quid  and  als  fayre 

AIs  ever  they  mine  weare 

And  gar  to  witness  Maulde^my  wife." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information 
with  respect  to  these  curious  rhyming  "con- 
veyances" of  the  period  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  I  have  somewhere  seen 
the  first  of  the  above  in  prints  and  should  imagine 
from  the  MS.  that  both  were  probably  copied  from 
some  county  history,  but  as  I  have  not  access  to 
such  nt  the  moment,  shall  feel  obliged  by  any 
light  on  the  subject.  Apparently  there  is  a  hiatus 
in  the  first  grant.  *    H.  H.  S.  C. 

Beardslet,  Newman,  Rotce,  Tudor. — Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  give  the  derivations  of 
these  names  ?  w  ith  regard  to  the  last  one,  it  is 
stated  in  Cassell's  History  of  England^  that  it  is 

abbreviation  of  the  name  "  Theodore.** 

Charles  Newman. 

HotttnKhi 


Medal  Quert. — Can  any  of  your  readers  iden- 
tic sad  describe  for  me  the  medal  which  bears  on 
ftt  obvenie  tiie  bust  of  a  human  figure,  and  on  the 
?,  in  the  centre,  the  royal  arms  with  sup- 


porters, surrounded  by  three  lines  of  inscription  1 
On  the  outer  ring  I  can  plainly  distinguish  the 
words  Minden,  Guadaloupe,  Niagara,  Quebec, 
Crown  Town,  Lagos.  This  medal,  from  circum- 
stances needless  to  mention  here,  must  belong  to  a 
period  prior  to  1764,  and  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
struck  to  commemorate  the  foreign  campaigns  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  Any 
account  of  this  piece,  or  references  to  any  workis 
where  it  is  engraved,  would  be  very  acceptable  to 

NUMIS. 


JUNIUS. 

(4^^  S.  xi.  130,  178,  202,  243,  387,  425, 
465,  512  ;  xii  33.) 

In  calling  Francis  an  obscufe  clerk,  Mr.  Ross 
is  simply  adapting  the  expressions  of  Mr.  Merivale, 
who  (vol.  i.  325)  speaks  of  him,  in  1773,  as  ''a 
young  and  obscure  retired  derk  in  the  War 
Office."  But  if  Mr.  Ross  is  mistaken  in  this 
respect,  your  distinguished  correspondent  C.  P.  F. 
is  equally  mistaken  in  supposing  the  position 
of  f^ancis  as  first  clerk  to  be  ^'tMitamount  to 
that  of  an  under-seeretary  or  assistcmt-secretaxy 
(A  our  day."  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  social  position 
at  the  period  in  question  had  been  lowered  by  his 
marriage  :  he  was  living  with  an  inferior  set  of 
people  ;  in  fact,  keeping  rather  bad  company,  and 
completely  estranged  from  anything  like  intimacy 
with  the  great.  His  only  political  connexion  of  the 
slightest  note  was  CaJcraf^  with  whom  he  was  co- 
operating in  a  subordinate  sind  rather  humiliating 
way :  "  ^  business"  (as  described  by  Mr.  Merivale) 
"  being  to  act  as  the  jackal's  provider,  who  was 
himself  providing  for  the  lion."  The  lion  was 
Lord  Chatham,  whom  Francis  cookl  only  reach 
through  Calcraft,  ^though  he  had  been  his  psdd 
amanuensis  for  a  year. 

It  is  this  position  of  Francis  during  the  publica- 
tion o€  the  Le^tTS  of  Juniw  that  gives  force  to 
the  argument  originally  started  by  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  who  states,  in  his  Beminiteences,  that  he 
and  Mr.  Wilkes— 

"were  conyinced  that  Jonitis  must  be  a  man  of  high 
rank,  from  the  tone  of  equality  which  he  seemed  to 
use,  quite  naturatly,  in  hie  addresses  to  persons  of  rank, 
and  iu  kis  expressions  respecting  them."' 

What  has  been  called  the  grand  manner  of. 
Junius,  as  well  as  his  intimate  knowledge  of  high 
personages,  are  equally  remarkable  in  some  of  the 
private  letters,  which  I  cann<)t  believe  to  have  been 
written  by  Uie  rollicking  companion  of  "  gents"  (to 
use  his  own  word)  or  by  one  who  was  content  to 
play  jackal  to  the  jackaL 

The  Autobiography  was  written  some  years 
after  Francis  had  held  high  office  ;  and  in  no  case 
can  the  egotistical  reminiscences  of  an  extravagantly 
vain  man  be  accepted  as  proofs  of  his  real  position 
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or  importance  At  any  time.  To  ^rivenaitigle  instance 
of  the  preposterous  aelf-glorifiwition  of  this  Autobio- 
graphy, he  coolly  takes  credit  for  a  letter  which  he 
evidently  did  not  write,  says  that  Lord  Chiithiim 
Blade  it  the  foundation  of  hie  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lorda,  and  adds,  "  His  speech  the  next  day 
flamed  in  the  newspapers  and  ran  through  the 
kingdom."  Parliamentary  reporting  was  then  pro- 
hibited in  both  Houses.  One  paper,  the  Eiictiing 
Poet,  published  a  meagre  report  of  the  speech. 
The  rest,  including  the  Public  Advertisir,  took  no 
notice  of  it. 

With  regard  to  Francis's  letter  to  Calcraft  of 
Dec  1,  1770,  this  was  written  exactly  one  fort- 
night after  the  publication  of  the  famous  Letter  of 
Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Nov.  14,  1770.  They 
ore  in  pari  Toaterid ;  and  the  question  arises 
-whether  it  is  probable  that  the  same  mno,  after 
publishiog  a  striking  and  exhaustive  production 
on  any  given  subject,  should  sit  down  and  compose 
A  bad  paraphrase  of  it  1  If  those  two  letters  came 
from  the  same  ptm,  both  external  and  internal 
evidence  must  be  eingukrly  at  fault. 
■"  Ab  to  the  extracts  (cited  by  C.  P.  F.)  from  the 
FragmenU  on  the  Kings  of  EnglaTid,  Francis 
might  write  a  coarse  attack  on  George  III.  without 
being  Jnniua  ;  and  similarity  of  tone  (did  it  exist) 
would  prove  nothing  in  a  writer  who  was  con- 
stantly producing  "echoes  (or  imitations)  of  the 
past."  His  tone,  style,  and  manner  of  life  during 
the  Junion  period  are  nione  vidunble  as  tests. 

A.  Hatward. 


the  church  in  April,  1643,  and  of  course  the  book 
was  discovered.  Mr.  Austin  bribed  Che  fanatic,  , 
who  was  just  about  to  tosa  it  into  the  flames,  to 
let  him  cany  it  a«Tiy,  under  the  pretext  that  it 
was  on  old  latin  Bible  in  whicli  he  was  personally 
interested.  It  was  really  a  Cbronicle  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  and  the  source  from  which 
Gunton  gathered  the  materials  for  his  hislacy. 
SymoD  Patrick  declares  that  it  was  the  onJy  book 
rescued  from  "  the  more  than  Gothish  Barbarity 
of  those  ignorant  people." 

The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  legal 
documents,  at  the  same  time,  is  from  a  tract 
entitled  A  Short  and  TTueNarralivt  of  the  R^ing 
and  Defacing  the  CaihtdTal  Church,  ofFtterburgh  tn 
ilie  Year  lft43,  by  Mr.  Francis  Standiah.  (The 
spelling  and  punctuation  are  the  same  as  in  the 
original)  ;— 

"  I  miut  not  rorgct  to  teU.  Iiow  the;  likeniee  broka 
ipen  the  Cbapterhauae,  rsneack'd  the  Records,  brok«ths 
Seals,  tore  tbo  Writings  in  pitoca,  specially  auch  ai  had 
great  Sella  aoneifd  unto  them,  which  Ihej  look  or  mia- 
look  rather  for  the  Pope'a  Bulls.  8a  that  a  ^tb  and 
Boher  Perenu  coming  into  the  Room  at  thst  tim*,  findl 
the  Floor  oil  BtrflFfld  and  covered  over,  nith  torn  PiLpenj 
I'nrchmcnte  aod  broken  Seals;  and  being  utonisbC  at 
ight  does  thos  expostulate  with  them;  QenClcmen 


{an  be)  wbut  are  ye  doing?      Thej  a 

the   Pope's  Bulle  in  pieces.     He      . 

islaken  \  for  these  WrlliBp  are  neither  the  Pope'i 


pulling  the   Pope's 


[e  replies,  ye  i 


'T"Z 


Olivbb  Cromwell,  Jus.  (4""  S.  xi.  3fll,  366, 
430,  494.)— The  principal  object  I  had  in  view 
when  I  wrote  my  note  (p.  366)  was  to  refute  the 
statement  mode  in  the  "Squire  Papers,"  to  the 
effect  that  Captain  Cromwell  was  killed  near 
Knaresborough.  To  prove  my  cose  I  had  to  refer, 
amongst  other  books,  to  Noble's  Mtmoirs  of  the 
Protccloral  Timet  of  CrommeU;  there  I  found  the 
anecdote  relating  to  the  MS.  In  Noble's  time  the 
identical  book  containing  a  copy  of  the  pasH  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  alderman  of. 
Huntingdon,  who  was  descended  from  Gunton,  the 
historian  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Peterborough. 
The  following  ia  the  account  given  of  it  by  Symon 
Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  afterwards 
successively  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  of  Ely;— 

"  It  is  commonly  culled  b;  the  name  of  Smpham ;  it 
being  vulgarly  believed  to  have  been  composed  by  Eobort 
Sirapbun,  a  Monk  of  tbia  Churcb  of  Peterborough  :  But 
in  truth  is  for  the  greatest  uid  most  antient  purt  of  it( 
History,  the  work  of  Hugo,  annuimeiJ  CandiduB,  or  White, 
>□  eminent  Monk  also  of  the  Bame  Churcb." 

Mr.  Hustin,  or  mther  Mr.  Humphry  Austin, 
which  I  fiod,  on  further  examination,  was  the  genth'- 
inan's  real  name,  knowing  the  great  value  of  the 
book,  concealed  it,  under  one  of  the  scats  in  the 
choir,  aa  early  as  February,  1642,  but  Cromwell's 
soldiers  made  a  complete  wreck  of  the  interior  of 


these,  you  will  dettroy  and  undo  many.  With  tl  .  .., 
were  aomatbiog  per?wadedj  and  prevailed  upon  by  the 
same  person  to  permit  him  to  carry  away  all  that  werB 
left  undefaced,  by  which  means,  the  Writinga  the  Church 
hath  DOW,  came  to  be  preserved." 

May  I  have  space  to  repeat  the  hope  expressed 
by  Mr,  Sollt,  that  the  mystery  which  hangs  over 
the  fate  of  Robert  Cromwell  may  be  cleared  up? 
I  hardly  think  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  he  Uved  long  enough  to  meet  his  death  at 
Newport,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  sug- 
gested. C.  Faulkb-Watlino. 

The  manuscript  which  was  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  in  1643  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is  a  very  thick 
folio,  and  is  the  work  generally  quoted  as  "  Swap- 
ham"  in  histories  of  Peterborough  CathedraL  Mr. 
Botfield  {Cathedral  Librariei,  p.  381)  calls  it  the 
"  Linger  Book  of  the  Church,  a  Chronicle  composed 
by  [lugo,sarDaniedCandiilus,  a  Honk  of  that  Monastery, 
but  usually  paoribed  to  Robert  Swapbam,  a  Monk  of  the 
game  Church." 

The  original  pass  is  not  known  to  exist,  but  on 
the  ftrst  page  or  the  manuscript  Mr.  Austin  (not 
Hustin,  as  printed  ante  pp.  366,  430)  has  given  an 
account  of  his  recovery  of  the  volume,  and  has 
transcribed  the  acquittance  of  the  soldier.  I  have 
copied  the  account  carefully  from  the  original;  and 
it  may  be  worth  printing  in  the  old  form,  as  some 
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intereet  has  been  awakened  on  the  matter.    Mr. 
Austin  was  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral : — 

"  This  Booke  was  hide  in  the  Church,  hy  me  Hamfrey 
Austin ;  February  1642.  And  found  by  one  of  Coll: 
CromwellB  Souldgers  when  thay  pul'd  downe  all  y"  seats 
m  the  Qaire,  Aprill  22*'*  1643.  And  I  makeing  inquire 
amongst  them,  for  an  Old  Latin  Bible  which  were  lost,  I 
foand  oat  at  last  y*  partie  who  had  it,  and  I  gave  him  for 
7*  booke  Tenn  ahillings,  as  you  see  by  this  acq. 

I  The  Coppie 

(of  his  acquit; 
"  I  pray  let  this  Scripture  booke  a  lone  for  he  hath 
paid  me  for  it ;  therefore  I  would  desire  you  to  let  it 
a  lone ;  By  me  Henry  Topclyffe,  Souldger  under  Cap* 
(komwell,  CoU:  Cromwell  s  sonn ;  theirfore  I  praye  let  it 
s  lone ;  "  By  me  Henry  Topclyffe." 

W.  D.  Sweeting. 
Peterborongh. 

The  Peacock  as  a  Christian  Symbol  (4*^ 
S.  xL  504.) — ^A  representation  of  this  bird,  with 
train  displayed,  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  the  early  Christians  to  symbolize  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  hieroglyphical 
emblem  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  an  euCTaving 
from  which  is  given  in  the  section  on  "  Christian 
Symbols"  in  the  elegant  work,  entitled  The  Calendar 
of  Ike  Christian  Church  Uhistrated  (J.  H.  Parker, 
Oxford  and  London,  1851,  8vo.),  p.  327.  This 
Tohune,  I  may  take  occasion  to  add,  is  now  out  of 
piint,  and  scarce.  A  second  edition  has,  it  is  true, 
aopeared,  and  at  a  reduced  price.  It  bears  the 
altered  title  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Frayer-Book 
Uhutraied^  Enlarged,  and  Corrected;  with  200 
Engravings  from  Mediasval  Works  of  Art,  but  is 
s(nDewbat  abridged  in  matter,  and  does  not  con- 
tain the  folding  plates. 

The  feet  appears  to  be  that  the  peacock,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Kesurrection,  supplanted  the  phoenix, 
which,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  seated  on 
its  claws,  and  with  two  human  arms  protruding 
from  its  breast  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  as  a  type 
of  the  Sothic  period,  or  their  great  Astronomical 
year,  came,  with  the  later  fable  of  its  rising  from 
its  ashes,  to  symbolize  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
«ii  after  life.  Not  only  does  it  thus  appear  on 
monuments  and  in  windows,  but,  as  we  learn  from 
the  writings  of  Anastatius,  the  variegated  feathers 
of  the  bird,  or  imitations  of  them  in  embroidery, 
▼ere  often  used  in  early  times  as  church  decora- 
twns.  The  wings  of  angels,  moreover,  were  often 
^presented  as  formed  of  the  feathers  of  the 
p«cock ;  a  good  illustration  of  which,  taken  from 
yjall  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  possession 
« the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  not  previously 
•graved,  will  be  found  in  the  frontispiece  to  Miss 
Unibert's  elegant  work  on  Church  Needlework; 
•ftfc  Pra/iical  Remarks  on  its  Arrangement  and 
^^fwaration,    Murray,  London,  1844,  8vo. 

uiere  was  an  old  idea  as  to  the  incorruptibility 
I  ^  the  flesh  of  the  peacock,  which  may  have  sug- 


gested the  adoption  of  this  bird  as  a  symbol  of 
triumph  over  death  and  the  grave.  A  correspon- 
dent of  Hone  (The  Year  Book,  p.  491)  cites  a  pas- 
sage from  a  rare  volume,  entitled  The  Magic  of 
Kirani,  King  of  Persia,  and  of  Harpocrationy 
1685,  to  the  following  purport : — 

*'  A  Peacock  is  a  more  sacred  bird.  Its  eggs  are  good 
to  make  a  golden  colour,  and  so  are  goose  eggs ;  and 
when  a  Peacock  is  dead  bis  flesh  does  not  decay,  nor 
yield  any  stinking  smell,  but  continues  as  it  were  em- 
balmed in  spices." 

Saint  Augustine  corroborates  this  from  his  own 
experience : — 

"  Quis  nisi  Deus  creator  omnium,  dedit  carni  pavonis 
mortui,  ne  putresceret;  quod  cum  audita  incredibile 
videretiur,  evenit  ut  apud  Cartbaginem  nobis  cocta  appon- 
eretur,  hasc  avis,  de  cujus  pectore,  pulparum  quantum 
visum  est  decerptum,  servare  jussimus;  quod  post 
dierum  tantum  spatium,  quanto  alia  caro  quaecunque 
cocta  putresceret,  prolatum  atque  oblatum,  nihil  nostrum 
offendit  olfactum:  itemque  repositum  post  dies  amplios 
quam  triginta,  idem  quod  erat  inventum  est ;  idemque 
post  annum,  nisi  quod  aliquantulum  corpulentiae  siccioris, 
et  contractions  fuit."— i>«  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  XXI.  cap.  iv. 

It  is  probable,  after  all,  that  the  symbolical 
significance  of  the  peacock,  as  a  Christian  emblem, 
differed  at  various  times  and  places,  according  to 
the  will  of  individual  designers.  The  subject  is, 
however,  too  extensive  to  pursue  in  this  place  ;  and 
for  the  various  meanings  which  this  bird  has  been, 
or  may  be,  used  to  convey,  I  must  content  myself 
with  referring  to  the  Fhilosophia  Im/iginum  of  the 
P^re  Menestrier  (Amstel.  1695,  8vo.),  p.  747 ;  to 
the  Apdles  Symholicus  of  Von  der  Ketten  (Amstel. 
1699,  2  vols.  8vo.),  vol.  i.  p.  570 ;  and  especially  to 
the  Mundus  Symbolicus  of  D.  P.  Picinellus  (Col. 
Agrip.  1695,  2  vols,  folio),  vol.  i.  p.  315,  where  the 
various  applicability  of  the  peacock,  as  a  religious 
emblem,  is  exhaustively  investigated. 

The  appropriation  of  the  peacock  in  its  more 
obvious  significance,  as  a  type  of  worldly  pride, 
would  appear  to  be  of  more  modem  date.  In  this 
sense  it  is  employed  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Murray  in 
his  Alphabet  of  EmhUins  (1844,  Rivingtons,  8vo.), 
page  44,  where  a  representation  of  the  bird,  with 
unfolded  tail,  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  appro- 
priate verses.  William  Bates,  B.A. 
Birmingham. 

Vide  Mundus  Symbolicus  of  Philip  Picinelli, 
tom.  i.  p.  315,  Col.  Agr.,  1681.  Also  the  Com- 
mentaria  Symbolica  of  Ant.  Riccardus  Brixianus 
Venetiis,  1591,  tom.  ii.  vol.  122. 

Mabel  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Jackson  Family  (4*^  S.  xi.  424.) — This  family, 
which  settled  at  Tencurry,  Cahir,  co.  Tipperary, 
came  from  Clonbullock,  in  the  King's  County, 
where  they  originally  held  large  estates,  and  were 
members  of  the  society  called  "  Friends."  There 
were  three  brothers,  viz. : — 

I.  Joseph  Jackson,  of  whom  presently. 
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ir.  Wiffiun  Jaekson,  of  81,  Coombe,  Dablin,  a  linen 
BMrehanty  in  yrhieh  trade  he  acquired  a  fortune  of 
158^000^  He  married  a  relative  of  his  own,  named  Greer, 
by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,  BHsabeth,  his  heir,  who 
married  on  the  14th  of  August,  1787,  Thomas  Greer  (he 
died  14th  Au^oist,  1840),  of  Rhone  Hill,  co.  Armagh  (see 
Burke's  Landed  Gentry  for  Qreer). 

III.  Isaac  Jackson,  who  died,  I  believe,  without  issue. 

Joseph  Jackson,  of  Tenciiny  (old  house),  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  William  Fennell,  of  Reag- 
hill,  about  the  year  1758,  and  left  issue: — 

I.  Thomas  Jackson,  of  Millgrove  Hon«e,  Tencurry, 
who  married  Rachel  (she  was  called  by  the  country  people 
*'  Ban  bawn  beg,"  or  the  little  white  woman,  from  her 
small  stature  and  fair  complexion),  sifter  to  htcrid  Mai- 
oemson,  of  Clonmell,  and  dying  ob  the  6tk  «f  May,  1843, 
M»d  eighty-fotir  years,  withoai  issue,  his  estates  went  to 
William  and  Ma«y  Jackson,  children  of  his  youngest 
iNTother  Josepkw 

II.  Abraham  Jadcson,  of  Tengarry  Horae,  married, 
firstly,  Anne  Broadhead,  of  Bristol,  and,  secondly,  Barbara 
Plaekett,  of  Haveribrd-West,  Wides,  but  dying  without 
iesue,  his  property  went  to  kia  brothers,  Joseph  and 
Thomas. 

III.  Joseph  Jackson,  of  whom  presently. 

I.  Mary  Jackson  married  John  Walpole,  of  Cahir,  and 
had  issue,  along  with  Sarah  and  Marr  (both  died  between 
1866  and  1871,  unmarried),  a  son,  William  Walpole,  who 
married  Sarah  Smyth,  and  has  issue,  first,  John  Walpole, 
married  to  Emma  Fanny  Peard,  second,  William  Horace 
Walpole,  married  to  Marion  Cathrow  Feard,  daughters 
of  the  late  Henry  Hawke  Peard,  Esq.,  J.  P.  and  D.L.,  of 
Coole  Abbey,  co.  Cork  (see  Burke's  Ointry). 

II.  Hannah  Jackson,  married  Samuel  Jacob,  of  Clon- 
mell, and  had  issue,  along  with  Joseph  and  Mary,  another 
son,  Joshua  (the  eldest),  the  celebrated  "  White  Quaker," 
who  married  Miss  Fayle,  and  hue  issue,  first,  Samuel, 

econd,  Joshua,  third,  Richard. 

Joseph  Jackson,  of  Brookfield  House,  Tencurry 
(third  son  of  Joseph),  built  the  large  woollen  fac- 
tory. He  married  Sarah  (she  died  14th  January, 
1849,  aged  eigh^-four  years,  and  is  buried  along 
with  her  son  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  Harold's 
Cross,  Dublin),  daughter  of  Joseph  Miller  (the 
constnictor  of  that  curious'  clock  that  spoke  the 
hours,  mentioned  by  "JohnWesley  in  his  Journal," 
dated  26th  April,  1762),  of  the  Wilderness,  Lur- 
<pin,  CO.  Armagh.     He  left  issue:— 

I.  William  Jackson,  who  died  2l8t  May,  1860,  aged 
about  thirty-five  years,  and  is  buried  along  with  his 
mother  in  Mount  Jerome.  He  was  the  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  Tencurry  family,  and,  dying  unmarried, 
his  property  went  to  his  only  sister,  iWary. 

If.  Mary  Jackson,  the  last  of  the  name,  married,  29th 
February,  1841,  to  William  Pigott,  of  Delbrook,  Dundrum, 
CO.  Dublin,  sou  of  John  Pigott,  and  grandson  of  Captain 
John  Pigott,  of  Brockley  Park,  Queen's  Count/  He 
died  at  his  residence.  Mount  Pleasant  Square,  Dublin, 
11  til  of  May,  1856,  aged  forty  five  years,  having  been  bom 
29th  July,  1810,  and  is  buried  in  Mount  Jerome  along 
with  William  Jackson.     He  left  aa  only  child, 

William  Jackson  Pigott,  bom  13th  September,  1842. 
Lieutenant  in  the  Kmg's  County  MiUtia  Eifles,  March, 
1^3. 

The  Jacksons  of  Tencurry  claim  descent  from 
a  family  of  the  name,  who  gave  large  grants  of 
money  and  lands  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 


supporting  schools  at  Fork  HUL  They  were  con- 
nected with  families  of  the  name  of  Manly  of  Mo- 
nasteroris,  Richardson,  Pike,  Pim,  Steel,  and 
Armstrong,  &c. 

I  have  an  old  seal  in  my  poseeseion  beloDgiiig  to 
one  of  the  Jacksons,  with  the  following:  Arms, 
gules  on  a  fesse  between  three  shoTellerB  tufted  on 
the  head  and  breast  argent,  each  charged  with  a 
trefoil  slipped  vert,  a  crescent  of  the  last.  Crest, 
a  shoveller,  as  in  the  anns,  with  the  trefoil  in  its 
beak,  and  charged  with  a  crescent  cm  the  breast. 
Motto,  "  Malo  mori  quam  fcedari.*^ 

TinfNir-lfE-CTTRRAGH. 

Lost  Books  (4**^  8.  viii.  83.; — I  send  you  a 
few  more  notes  towards  a  new  "  Bibliotheca  Ab- 
scondita." 

John  Lane. — Is  anything  now  known  of  Lane's 
poem  on  Guy  of  Warwick  1  It  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  PhiUips,  who  mentions  it  in  the  TheaJ^rum, 
Poeturimi. 

St  Evremond, — Are  St.  Evremond's  papers  still 
in  existence  ?  One  volume,  at  least,  was  left  to 
Godolphin,  and  others  were  in  the  possession  of 
Waller  the  poet.  Des  Maryeaux  states  that  many 
things  were  omitted  from  his  edition  relating  "  to 
private  passages,"  and  there  is  little  dqubt  that 
othei^  would  be  suppressed  on  account  of  tlieir 
free-thinking  tendencies.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable tlutt  some  record  of  liis  intercourse  with 
bpinoza  may  yet  be  found. 

Theobald  ami  "  The  Double  Fal89kooiJ''—Vr^ 
became  of  the  MSS.  from  which  Theobald  printed 
this  play  (1728),  which  he  ascribed  to  Sliak^;>eaiBl 
He  describes  one  of  them  as  "  of  above  sixty  yean 
standing,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Downs,  the 
famous  old  Prompter,''  and  afterwazds  in  the  poa- 
session  of  Betterton,  who  intended  to  have  pal^ 
lished  it.  He  speaks,  also,  of  two  other  copies,  one 
of  wliich  came  '^  from  a  noble  person."  who  also 
favoured  him  with  the  tradition  that  the  play  WM 
given  by  Shakspcare  to  a  natural  daughter.  Al- 
though evidently  much  doctored,  t&  work  k 
certainly  older  than  Theobald's  time,  and  is  iar 
tercsting  as  an  early  instance  of  the  influence  el 
Cervantes  upon  the  English  drama. 

Fhilip,  Duke  of  Wharton,— ThB   old  Earl  «f 
Cloncartie,  who  lived  so  long  at  Boulogne  pensiined 
by  the  French  Government,  had  several  mauh 
script  productions  of  his  old  friend  the  "mad  duks'^ : 
of  Wharton.    What  became  of  them  ? 

Diai-y  of  a  Spanish  Merchant. — In  the  Bwr^ptM 
Magazine^  for  June,  1813,  there  are  some  extii0li| 
from  a  MS.  diary  kept  by  a  Spanish  meichaat 
from  164r)  to  1664.  Where  is  this  now?  It  ima 
assist  in  identification  if  I  add  that  under  Jan.  3^ 
1661,  it  contains  some  very  nasty  details  of  iStm 
hanging  of  the  corpses  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Bradshaw. 

Sir  M.  Hale's  MSR  Sir  W.  Lee,  Chief  Justice 
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cf  the  King's  Bench,  !2  Geo.  II.,  in  the  ca 
Ihe  Sing  against  Bmnninli,  Bcems  to  have  quoted 
m  s  somewhat  different  manner  &om  the  conunonty 
«eeiveJ  form,  the  well-known  axiom  obont  Chris- 
tiunitj  in  nlulion  to  the  common  law  ascribed  to 
H:i]e.  The  Chief  Jailice  raentionrd  thnt  inn  MS. 
of  Sir  MattheVs,  wbieb  be  hitd  seen,  it  was  «aid, 
"  that  ChrialiBDity came  inhere  bjexUnmftlHpirittjal 
force  and  diwipline,  wue  introduced  ax  a  tmMom, 
•nd  id  part  of  the  law."     Whiit  was  this  MS.,  and 

Sir  John  FaUaff. — Botoner,  the  purmiTont 
•ecretary  of  Sir  John  PaUtiitf.umont'nt  other  things, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Acia  DoniiHi  Johannin 
^tutolff,  which  viai  extant  in  Fuller's  time.  His 
Mm  aliiu  made  a  collection  of  documents  relating  to 
the  wnis  of  the  English  in  France,  n,  copy  of  which 
wa*  in  the  possession  of  Brinn  j'airfiix.  Is  nn3- 
thing  known  of  their  present  whereabont*  i  Whili 
opon  (bit  nibject,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  it  is  known 
mm  what  source  C!apt.  AlexundeT'  ^milh  tlerived 
tke  adTerDtnres  which  he  has  given  to  Falntaff  in 
fail  Hiftcry  of  the  Lira  avA  Robberia  of  Ifigli- 
■oyiwfn,  ic,  2  vols.  Land.,  1714.  Much  of  the 
nanstire  a  taken  from  Sbiik»|X'nre,  bnt  nfter  ex- 
jMosting  the  familiiir  scenes  o{  Henry  IV..  he  takes 
tie  tM  knight  into  unknown  latitudes,  Wastbere 
■ot  some  earlier  chap-book  or  popular  historj  lo 
Irhkh  he  was  indebt^  for  thii^  after  life  ?  In  tlie 
life  of  Falataff  given  in  the  Biog.  Brit,  vol.  5,  Mr. 
Goo^  quotes,  &om  "a,  maniiBcripC  poem  upon  the 
nign  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,"  a 
■■■ag?  relating  to  the  popularity  of  Shakiipeiiic's 
Benry  IV. : 

" howe'er  the  heaps 

Ifi7  crowd  in  hsnerj  eipccUttron  alt 
Tu  the  nrsM  aagiloKaoi  of  Jack  mi  Bali." 
Haa  this  MS.  been  printed  ? 
I  C,  Eu-iOT  Eroitsib. 

OrpRKTS  Asd  Moses  (4*  S.  si.  .521 ;  xiL  31.)~ 
Had  the  tone  of  Mr.  Steisxbtz's  remarks  savoured 
man  of  eooft*sy,  I  wonld  have  replied  to  them  at 
Ingth  ;  &B  it  is,  I  will  only  take  leave  to  say  that  I 
did  not  ia  my  note  make  use  of  the  ward  "  dis- 
tnwrj,"  aa  the  inverted  commas  may  lead  your 
mdcn  to  Buppose  ;  and  that  I  am  as  far,  I  hope, 
M  Mb.  Steikiibtz,  or  any  one  eke,  from  wishing 
•r  intending,  by  any  wokI  I  s[ieak  or  write,  to 
Aaw  disrespect  for,  or  to  bring  discredit  upon, 
^portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  through 
L  ft  mj;  lifetime  of  many  Borrows  have  l>een  my 
dief  nipport  and  solace. 

Ib  antmoti  of  my  position,  which  I  still  liold  to, 
*pl  Ml  renr  your  correspondent  to  the  first  book  of 
ibny«  reply  to  Apion  about  the  antiquity  of 
Nor   do   I   see  in  what  way   it   cnn 
«  against  the  dignity  or  divine  authority  of 
ir  aeml  <nitiiig8,  because,  os  he  asserts,  they 
■  kiifnm,  more  or  lew,  (o  sneh  men  n«  Pylbn- 


P.S.— I  have  onIyju*t  discovered  that  I  have 
been  the  victim  of  u  luispriot.  In  my  edition  of 
the  Poetie  Minora  Unrci,   by  Ralph  Winterton, 

Ie35,  t'lSpoyenjs"  ia  erroncoualy  given  for  vSoytyrjs. 
the  latter  occurring  both  in  Uederick  and  Liddell 
and  Scott.  Of  these  Ibe  former  says,  v^oytti)^  Js, 
ex.  aqua  natus.  A  yavofiai ;  the  latter,  iifioyci^s, 
£S,  spruHj  /rout  (/w  loalir,  prob.  L  for  t'Xoy-,  m 
(hph.  rr.,  2,  36 ;  v.  Lob.  PathoL,  443.  So  that, 
after  all,  it  »  a  elatiifal  word,  althougli  Mr. 
Steinhetz  pronounces  it  to  be  "  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  and, Tnoreover,  is  "noticed''  by  Iibo  out  of 
the  three  Icxieographcni  1  mentionea,  though,  by 
reason  of  the  mL<])nnt,  I  failed  at  first  to  hnd  it. 
That  it  stands  for  vAoytv^s  U  nothing  beyond 
conjecture,  aa  Liddell  and  Seolt  candidly  admit. 
The  only  authority  they  give  for  idoytnjs,  or 
('A>)y«v^5,  U  Syneaiua,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.     No  reference  to  Orpbeos.     G.  T. 

Queries  fhom  Swift's  Letters  (4*  S.  xii.  8.) 

-"  Pea  pein  "  is  a  mwprint  for  poor  pain.  It  ia  so 
staled  in  the  Errata  to  Hawkesworth's  edition  of 
17C5.  In  that  of  1766  it  is  corrected  to  "poor 
pain"  [iviL  p.  165.]  Edward  Sollt. 

I  know  no  such  word  aa  "  pea-pein."  Sir 
WultcrScott'a  edition  of  Swift's  irorts(Edinhitrgh, 
1S24)  reads,  "insteml  of  a  poor  pain  in  my  face,  I 
have  a  good  Bubstantial  giddineas  and  headache," 

These  are  more  likely  to  be  Swift's  words^the 
rather  peculiai  epithet  "  poor  "  being,  I  suppose,  in 
antithesis  to  "  good  substantial."  That  a  mistake 
of  this  kind  might  eaiiily  occur  in  deciphering  this 
letter,  may  be  fhown  by  sin  extract  from  Mrs. 
Howard's  reply  to  Swift,  Swift  had  concluded  his 
letter  with  this  compliment : — 

"  1  wiil  ny  uiother  iliiiiK  ia  your  prain,  that  goodneM 

luld  beeome  joo  better  than  any  perwn  I  know;  and 
..-'  that  Tery  rcuon,  there  ia  nottody  I  with  to  be  go 
H>  much  Bi  founelf." 

Mrs.  HowaM  unfortunately  rend  "poison"  in- 
rtead  of  "  person '' ;  so  she  sharply  rejoins  : — 

".  ...  Aninrer  these  queries  in  writing,  if  pouon  or 
other  metboda  do  not  cnibU  voa  kod  to  anpetir  in 
peraon,    TlKragh  I  make  i«e  of^jour  own  wntd  pobon, 


give  me  Imve  to  tell  yon  i 


for  the  time  to  come,  how.:you 

ideivour  to  impose  upou  my  □ndcrstundiDg,  by  mnkitig 
a  BM  of  yoor  own." 

Swift  at  once  replied  :— 

"Thul  h»Te  I  mort  fully  anjwereil  yoor  queries.     1 


n  my  ■ 


nch  (wl 


■ry  pmbkble,  oondJeting  tho  many  drugs  1  take),  if  I 
^member  to  have  mfnCiaiMd  tbrt  word  hi  mj  letter, 
ut  Indies  wbn  bare  poiBon  in  tbeir  ej^a,  mnj  be  up(  In 
riHKke  in  their  reading.  O  !  I  harefoand  it  out  ;'(be 
1  luppoie,  w(u  written  like  poimo,  A«k  all 
.  .  .  _  .  wnte  to.  aod  they  will  attest  this  mistake 
I  be  bat  a  trtflo  In  my  way  of  writing,  and  eonld  easily 


rd  ptrMHi.  J  lupi 
:  frSendi  I  wHte 


ey  will  attest  this 

_^     .._  jf  writing,  and  eon 

I  they  bad  any  of  my  Irtleti  to  show. 
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genuine,  and  not  borrowed." 

Mrs.  Howard  did  not  become  Countess  of 
Suffolk  till  1731. 

Sparks  Hendersoh  Willia»b,  F.R.H.S. 

Perhaps  Swift's  abuse  of  the  "  atork"  ia  becauBe, 
in  spite  of  its  good  qualities,  the  stork  is  a  glutton, 
and  eats  garbage.  lie  amusement  referred  to  can 
only  be  Indulged  in  by  elderly  matrons  under  a 
particular  combination  of  circumstances.  It  con- 
sists in  being  justified  in  saying  to  one's  daughter, 
"  Rise  up,  ^ughter,  and  go  to  thy  daughter,  for 
thy  daugater's  daughter  has  a  son." 

J.  H.  I.  Oakxet. 

"Fawnet"  =  a  BiNQ  (4"'    8.    xii.  8.)— The 

S roper  form  of  the  Eree  fain,  fame,  ia  ain,  ainne 
linn,  a  great  circle),  which  aeem  to  be  from 
anneau;  or  from  annus,  a  circle;  preceded  by  a 
digamma.  If  the  word  favmey  had  been  found  in 
Gipay,  it  might  have  been  of  Oriental  origin.  In 
the  different  Gipsy  dialects  the  word  for  ring  is 
vonguBto,angimtt,  angvixto,  gusto,  giidida,janguslTi, 
gostring,  gwsterin.  R.  S.  Charkoce. 

Onj'B  Inn. 

Michael  Anoelo  (4'"  S.  xii.  7.)— Ottley  asaigna 
the  print  to  Beatricetto.  There  are  others  by  the 
same  engrarer  after  M.  Angelo.  Lafreri  was  a 
publisher.  The  peculiar  atate  of  the  plate  may 
render  it  a  rarity.  R,  N.  J. 

The  engraver  of  this  print  was  Nicolas  Beatrizet, 
or  Beautrizet,  bom,  most  probably,  at  Luneville ; 
the  exact  date  is  not,  however,  known  ;  it  must 
have  been  early  in  the  sixteenth  century— 1507  is 
named  in  the  edition  of  Vasari,  published  at 
Florence  by  Lemonnier.  Beatrizet  died  after  1560, 
as  that  date  is  to  be  found  upon  a  print  bearing 
his  name,  called  The  Ocean.  Baritch,  vol.  xv. 
No.  97,  p.  267.  Ant.  Lafreri,  bom  at  Salina,  1572, 
was  also  an  engraver,  but  ia  better  known  as  a 
dealer  ib  works  of  art.  He  bought  unfiniehed  or 
worn  plates,  retouched  and  altered  them,  adding 
his  own  name,  with  also,  according  to  Nagler, 
"dem  Beioameu  Sequanns."  The  dato  of  his  first 
going  to  Borne  is  not  known,  nor  are  we  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  his  master.  He  died  about 
1580.  The  first  state  of  fliis  plate  beara  only 
"  Hieremias."  Bem,  Nattaii. 

The  libary,  mndror  Cartla. 

Count  Borcwlaski  {4"'  S.  xii.  7.)— The  Polish 
dwarf,  Count  Boruwlaski,  died  on  Tuesday,  the 
5th  of  September,  I(j37,  in  his  99th  year.  His 
remains  were  interred  on  Monday  the  11th,  in  the 


ne  Altars "  in  Durham  Cathedral,  near  those 
of  his  friend  Stephen  Kemble.  For  some  time 
previous  to  his  death  he  resided  in  an  elegant 
cottage  on  the  Wear,  near  Durham. 

Thohas  Ratcliffe. 
[Bee  "  H.  &  Q.,"  2^  S.  i.  154,  240,  368 ;  IL  157.] 
Christmas  Gifts  in  Monabteribb  (4"'  S.  xi, 
331.) — Perhaps   doode  is  the  Dutch  dade,   date  ; 
topnette   I   take   to  be   the   French  topimavtbour, 
Jerusalem  artichoke  ;  first,  I  conceive  the  aynbow 
dropped,  then  for  a  smaller  sort  the   diminn- 
was  used,  so  that  the  word  became  topitut  or 
topndte.  F.  J.  V. 

Coronet  of  the  Prince  op  Wales  (4*  S.  xii. 
,) — The  arch  was  not  added  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  coronet  till  after  the  restoration  of  King 
Charies  II.  J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

Eendkh  cnto  CiEBAR,"  &C.  (4""  S.  xii  8.) — 
The  original  picture  was  in  the  collection  of  M. 
HSris,  at  Brussels.  It  was  engraved  by  Landiy, 
Visscher,  Vostennan,  with  slight  variations  bj 
Dankera,  also  in  small.  A  repetition  of  the  picture 
by  one  of  Rubens's  pupils,  but  finiahcd  by  him,  ia 
in  the  Louvre.  E.  N.  J. 

Does    not    your    correspondent   allude    to    the 

E'cture  under  the  above  title  by  Titian,  in  the 
resden  Gallery,  one  of  his  most  finished  earlV 
ones!  D.  C.  E. 

Bedford. 

Latin  MS.  Autobioorapht  op  Dr.  Ejho, 
Abp.  of  Dublin  (4"'  S.  ii.  440,  521  ;  viii.  489.)— 
1  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Wro. 
Reeves,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Tynan,  Arraagb,  and 
Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  in  that  city,  for  ' 
the  following  interesting  information  : — 

The  Latin  autobiography  of  the  Archbishop,  !■ 
his  own  handwriting,  was  presented  to  the  Armagh 
Librsrv,  in  1776,  by  the  Rev.  Thoa.  Engliab,  and 
is  still  preserved.  It  is  entitled  QutMom  mta 
vita  instgnicra,  and  commences  :— 

"Ipw  natiu  calendii  Mail  1660,  patre  Jacobo  ejiudeni 
nominis  aio  et   prmiTO  funili&  aotiqaa  da    Bonu  ta     i 
BcotiA  BeptentrioDalL" 

The  volume,  lettered  on  the  back  "  The  King's    : 
Royal  Library  of  Dublin  MSS.  Hibemica,  vol  L,"    ; 
contains,  besides  the  autobiography,  a  translatiim   j' 
or  paraphrase  of  the  same,  evidentfr  written  b;  a  > 
membe;  of  the  Abp's  family,  together  with  cqpiot    ' 
of  Dr.   K.'s  letters  from    1715   (July  2)  to  Oct,  5 
1716.     There  are  323  pp.  in  alL     Dr.  Reeves  addt  "; 
"  This  ia  certainly  the  volume  which  Harris  used.* 
The  autobiography,  so  long  in  the  possession  of  « 
branch  of  the  King  family,  the  loaa  of  which  J 
have  referred  to  before,  must  have  been  either  ft 
duplicate  or  transcript  of  thia  MS.         C.  S.  K.      . 

Ejlhan  Lodge,  Bouthgate,  N.  ; 

Heraldic  (4''>S.  ii.JS2fi.)— When amanmaniM 
an  heiress,  the  issue  by  that  marriage  are  the  8o1b' 
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ispreseiitatiyes  of  the  united  houses  ;  the  coat 
lome  by  that  issue  is  one  and  indivisible  for  ever 
lereafter ;  consequently,  any  daughter,  being  a 
descendant  of  the  said  man  and  heiress,  will  pre- 
serve the  coat  of  the  said  heiress,  or  of  any  other 
leiress  who  shall  have  intervened,  the  coats  being 
quartered  in  the  usual  way. 

2nd.  If  a  man  marries  an  heiress,  he  will  bear 
tie  coat  of  her  house  on  the  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence ;  if  the  issue  by  that  marriage  die,  there  is 
plainly  no  one  representative  of  the  united  houses ; 
therefore,^  no  one  is  entitled  to  bear  a  coat  repre- 
senting such  union. 

When  the  man  dies,  his  issue  by  any  other  wife 
▼ill  bear  the  coat  of  his  house  ;  and  neither  he  in 
Ids  lifetime,  nor  his  issue  then  or  after,  will  be 
entitled  to  quarter  the  arms  of  the  heiress. 

H.  L.  M. 

Moving  without  Touching  (4*^  S.  xi.  525.) — 

The  allusion  made  by  Mr.  Ruskih  is  no  doubt  to 

the  case  of  Angelique  Cottin,  the  only  record  of 

vhich   I  can  at  present  find  is  the  following,  in 

31r.   Henry    Spicer's  Sights    and  Sounds,   1853, 

p.50:— 

"  The  report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Paris,  Feb.  16, 1846,  records  the  case  of  one 
Ai^lique  Cottin,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  in  whose  presence 
•onnds  were  heard,  and  movements  of  articles  of  furni- 
ture, without  visible  agency  noticed.  The  casc^  however, 
ii  reported  briefly  and  nnsatisfactorily." 

Details  of  other  cases  of  similar  phenomena  are 
pren  in  the  same  book  (including  the  very  curious 
one  occurring  to  Councillor  Hahn,  at  Slawensick 
Castle,  in  Suesia) ;  and  the  copious  literature  of 
^Hritualism  is  replete  with  such,  and  easily  acces- 
fible.  J^VMES  T.  Presley. 

Burns:  "Guid-willie  Waught"  (4*^  S.  vii. 
386,  501  ;  viiL  55.)— One  might  have  supposed 
the  question  of  this  reading  in  Auld  Lang  Syne 
settled  by  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  in 
•*!?.&  Q." ;  but  it  is  not  so,  as  the  most  recent 
nihlications  of  the  song  will  show.  In  W.  M. 
AOMetti's  compact  and  richly  annotated  Bums,  the 
fnding  ' 


**  And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  willie-waughtf 
For  auld  lang  sjne. 

Hub  reading,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  seriously 
"  by  several  of  your  correspondents,  who 
on  what  seem  to  me  unanswerable 
that  the  text  should  read  ^^  guid-willxe 
wnAtJ*  Yet  the  reading  of  Rossetti  is  sustained 
W  6r.  Hately  Waddell,  in  his  Lowland  Scottish 
rmum  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  In  his  rendering 
;tf  tbe  16th  PicUm,  and  fourth  verse,  he  reads: — 

.'Xair  dole  nX  they  hae,  wha  mel  wi'  onv  ither  :  and 
'  acitlir  toom  till  uiem  their  williewaughts  o'  bluid; 
lift  their  vera  names  intil  my  mouthe." 

wiUu-^oaught  is  used  to  signify  a  draught ; 
m  eontond  that  waugJU  sigmfies  draught  by 


itself,  and  that  willie  should  be  joined  to  guid, 
i.e.  guid-willie^  well-wishing,  friendly. 

Such  is  the  reading  of  Robert  Chambers  in  his 
Songs  of  Scotland : — 

"  And  we'll  talc'  a  rickt-guid-wUlie  waught 
For  auld  lang  syne." 

We  believe  Chambers's  text  to  be  the  more 
correct  one. 

Readers  partial  to  the  Scottish  Doric  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  Dr.  Waddell's  most  curious  and 
ingenious  translation  of  David's  Hebrew  into  the 
dialect  of  Burns.  The  feat  is  successfully  a<;hieved 
without  a  single  cause  of  regret,  for  the  Psalmist 
loses  nothing  in  dignity  in  the  homely  phraseology 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  except  for  the  fatal 
jingle  of  rhyme,  too  often  admitted  by  the  trans- 
lator.    This  spoils  what  is  else  so  good.      D.  N. 

"The  Tongue  not  essential  to  Speech'' 
(4*^  S.  xii.  19.) — In  your  notice  of  this  book  you 
mention  the  well-known  minicle  of  Tipassa,  where 
the  loss  of  the  tongues  of  the  forty  confessors  did 
not  deprive  them  of  speech.     You  remark: — 

**  Although  the  African  martyrs  are  said  to  have  spoken 
*  without  any  impediment,'  the  value  of  this  assertion  is 
very  slight  when  we  remember  that  it  was  made  by 
the  co-religionists  and  sympathisers  with  the  Catholic 
sufferers — men  whose  object  was  to  strain  their  utmost 
to  make  out  another  set  of  miracles." 

Gibbon  (ch.  xxxvii.),  after  giving  the  Christian 

evidence,  adds : — 

"  At  Constantinople  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a 
learned  and  unexceptionable  witness,  without  interest, 
and  without  passion,  ^neas  of  Oaza,  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, has  accurately  described  his  own  observations  on 
those  African  sufferers.  '  I  saw  them  myself ;  I  heard 
them  speak ;  I  diligently  inquired  by  what  means  such 
ui  articulate  voice  could  be  formed  without  any  organ  of 
speech ;  I  used  my  eyes  to  examine  the  report  of  my  ears ; 
I  opened  their  mouth,  and  saw  that  their  whole  tongue 
had  been  completely  torn  away  by  the  roots  ;  an  opera- 
tion which  the  physicians  generally  suppose  to  be  mortal.' " 

The  subsequent  observation  of  Gibbon  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded: — 

''  The  supernatural  gift  of  the  African  confessors,  who 
spoke  without  tongues,  will  command  the  assent  of  those, 
and  of  those  only,  who  already  believe  that  their  language 
was  pure  and  orthodox.  But  the  stubborn  mind  of  an 
infidel  is  guarded  by  secret  incurable  suspicion,  and  the 
Arian  or  ISocinian,  who  has  seriously  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken  by  the  most  plausible 
evidence  of  an  Athanasian  miracle." 

E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Rectory. 

[For  articles  on  this  subject,  see  "  N.  &  Q.,"  2"'*  S.  v. 
409,  483 ;  3"»  S.  i.  268,  337.] 

Council  of  Nic^ea  (4*^  S.  xi.  524 ;  xiL  14.) — 
The  passage  sought  for  is  probably  the  statement 
given  in  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  ii,  1683, 
p.  57.  Life  of  St.  Athaiiasius, — speaking  of  the 
number  at  the  Council,  he  says : — 

**  Eu^chius,  the  Arabick  Historian,  and  Ismael  Ibn 
Ali,  a  MiE^uinetaQ  Historian  mentioned  by  Mr.  Selden, 
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«iklRrge  Ilia  number  to  mhilviii.,  out  of  which  thej  telt 
1U  thB  Euiperor  selected  cccxvin.  Though  whence  this 
Tkrict;  of  lliporti  ihoold  ariw,  wheliwr  from  the  gte»t 
nuniberi  of  ialerier  Clerg}'  that  came  thither,  bat  have 
no  Votes  ill  the  Council,  or  from  the  diuentlDg  partiei 
n  tha  Sjnoil,  not  t&ken  into  account,  i«  hard  to  ea;." 
Edward  Sollt. 


.  laew,  pp.  HJ,  05;— "At  Sicica  the  highest 
CBleulation,  in  the  dielorted  Bcconnta  of  later  tuuee, 
fiiea  (he  oamber  at  more  thin  9,000.'  'Ihia,  if  we inclode 
■11  the  preibytera  uid  HtteDdanli,  ii  probiblj  correct 
The  setual  number  of  Biabops,  Tarioual?  itnted  in  the 
earlier  xulhorities  aa  ^IS,"  2CD,'  ^0, "  or  SOO,"  was  Onolly 
beliereil  to  hate  bei'i  32(1  or  31S.'  und  thb  in  ^e  Enateni 
Cborch  liDi  been  so  comptetel;  identified  with  the  event, 
that  the  Council  i»  often  known  as  that  of  'the  818."  It 
ii  a  proof  of  the  importauoe  of  the  erent  tlmt  eren  ao 
triTiol  a  circumstance  aa  tbe  Domber  ahould  be  nude 
tha  groundwork  of  mure  Ihaa  one  mjatical  legend. 
la  tbe  Qreek  nomerols  it  noa  Tl  H;  i.e.,  T  for  the 
erocB,  1 II  for  tbe  socnd  name  'irfovs.^  It  woe''  also 
aoppoced  that  their  number  iras  prefigored  in  tbe  313 
slaveB  of  Abiabam.  It  becaiac  the  foundation  of  leaking 
myatical  nnmbera  for  the  later  Conncila.  The  greateat 
of  all  the  Eastern  Coancila,  in  namben  and  dignity,  that 
of  ChalcedoD,  prided  itself  on  being  Juit  double  that  of 
SicKa,  &iG.  The  Council  of  Canittuititiople,  which  de- 
posed iKsatiue,  andeialted  Photius  in  the  ninth  century, 
Srided  itself  uo  being  exactly  the  same  number,  31S. 
he  Alexandriani,  after  two  Arabian  hiatorians,'  giving 
the  aum  total  of  the  Council  aa  2,&iS,  repreaent  tbe  rest 
w  tbe  grand  inihering  of  all  tbe  hcretici  of  the  world. — 
Babellian*,  Mariolatcn.  Aiinni ;  and  that  tbe  318  were 
tbe  urtbodoi  and  etrndiaet  minority." 

Befereneea:-- 2,310  (Macriii,  31);  2,&1B  (Manai,  ii. 
p,  10/3;  Euhobiua,  Jjin.,  1.1*0).  "  Arud.  Jfin.,  3L 
-  Euj.,  V.C.,  m.  S.  "  EuatathiuB  (upurf  Theod.,  L  S), 
who,  however,  adda  that  he  bad  not  examined  the 
m»tUrcl«elT.  •  Athon.,  Zfuf.  4fDnaiA.,  c.  66;  Ajiot.  c. 
Arian.,  i>.3S,U;  Di  SvHad.,  c.  43.  '  Athan.,  Ad  Afr., 
c.2;Soe.,L8;  Boi.  i.  IT;  [3B0)  Theod  i.  7.  "Ambrose, 
Dt  Fidi,  I  la.  "  Ibid.,  i.  1.  '  Mocrizi,  31 ;  EDtychiua, 
Ahh.,  i.  «0.] 

Sdmebville  Fb£kage  (4*  S.  iL  1 J",  ilH,  i57, 
325,  427,  4D3 ;  xii.  15.)— I  venture  to  think  that 
the  dUTerenceB  between  Hebmkntbude  and  S.  oo 
the  one  part,  and  in^eclf  on  tlie  other,  ure  merely 
verbul,  und  thitt  subatautiiilly  we  are  of  the  same 


ZJnKt  whicli  HiRMKNTituDB  proteats,  for  although 
UiVes  uxceptioa  to  uiy  opinjon  aa  to  represen- 
tation she  does  not  expreiM  a,  definite  opinion  of  an 
oppoaitc  tendency.  On  the  wintrary,  she  mtiier 
corrobonttea  my  nr^^nnent  so  far,  by  admitting 
that  there  may  be  in  a  Family  at  least  two  jiersons 
po&-<e»4in;:  a  reprcsentutive  chnnicter,  the  heir  mole 
and  the  heir  ^ncml.  This  goes  in  the  direction 
of  what  I  contend  for,  and  I  submit,  tipon  that 
odmi^ion,  that  according  us  the  Peerage  held  by  ii 
Noble  Family  Is  descendible  to  heirs  umle  or  to 
heirs  fjencral,  bo  will  the  rcid  representative  of  that 
Noble  Fiimily  be  the  heir  male  of  the  heir  general. 
But,  in  nn^iwer  l«  Herjibktrode's  enquiry,  I  may 


eay  that  according  to  the  law  of  ScoUand,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  case  before  us,  there  nay  be 
other  heira  than  the  two  she  mentions.  For  in- 
stance,  there  may  be  the  heir  of  tailzie  and  pro- 
vision, to  whom  a  Peerage  may  be  descendible. 
Again  Hebmbntrcde  oaks,  "  If  tbe  bolderof  tbe 
dignity  has  obtained  it  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  ia 
wlmt  possible  sense  can  he  be  u  true  represen* 
tative  I"  Ab  well  ask,  la  what  senae  can  be  be  a 
true  Peer '(  Are  we  to  begin  by  presuming  fraud 
or  ignorance  I  Instead  of  my  saying  ''  holder  of 
the  Dignity,"  would  HBitiiEN'riiuDE  have  h«d  mo 
say  "  true  and  laivf ul  bolder  of  the  Dignity "  t 
"^  ben  we  spenk  of  holders,  surely  we  are  under' 
stood  to  mean  true  and  lawful  hoidcrs,  whether  we 
use  tlieso  words  or  not.  The  general  principle  ia, 
that  after  the  decision  of  a  competent  Tribunal 
this  shall  be  tnitb  and  law  so  long  as  any  one  exista 
who  has  an  interest  to  plead  under  it. 

S.,  also,  objects  to  my  statement  that  in  n  Noble 
Family  I  would  consider  the  holder  of  the  Dignity 
the  representative,  and  aslis  "  How,  then,  about 
Sir  E.  ^ymour,  who  proudly  regarded  the  Duke 
of  Soiuemet  as  a  Lnindi  of  his  fomily  I"  The  ques- 
tion, I  presume,  conveys  its  own  answer,  naniely, 
that  Sir  £.  tieymonr  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Noble  Family  of  which  the  Duke  was  the  repre- 
sentAtive.  I  could  not  wish  for  a  better  eiampls 
than  thnt  ftamishcd  by  H.  in  Melrille  Zetland  and 
Dunda.s  of  Bundas.  Dundas  of  Dundaa  is  tbv 
representative  of  tbe  Family  uf  Dundas  as  a  whole, 
but  lie  is  not  tbe  representative  of  either  of  tlie 
Noble  Families  of  Dundna  Viscount  Melville  o* 
Dundas  Earl  of  Zetland.  He  is  not  a  member  of  . 
a  Noble  Family  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
now  npeeking.  If  Nobility  ran  back  to  on  indefi- 
nite extent,  where  would  we  look  for  the  represen- 
tativefi  of  many  of  our  now  Noble  Familienl 

W.  M. 

Edinburgh. 

Form  or  rbcohcilisg  a  Cosvert  is  th« 
Roman  CHtRcii  (4*  S.  li,  359,  449.}— Howev** 
the  rjnestiou  "  an  mysteria  8S.  Trinitatia  et  Incar- 
nationia  sint  oredcnda  cxplicite  I"  may  be  resolTed 
(see  Tlteol.  Moral,  S.  Ahjbon.  do  Ligorio,  lib.  UL 
cap.  1  ;  Busembaum'a  Mrdvlln  Tlieol.  Miyral.,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  ],  £c.),  A.  M.  nuiy  bo  nasuied  that  the 
form  of  reconciling  a  convert  as  still  used  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  demands,  of  course,  a  vcir  mnc^ 
larger  profession  of  faith  than  the  Apo«t!e>  Greed. 
1  cite  as  interesting  to  English  people  from  the 
"  Forma  reoonciliHndi  Converaum,"  in  the  Orth 
odmiTiistrandi  Sacramenfa,  et  tdia  qvixdam  Officii 
Erdrtiagtira  riti  p/tragendi,  in  Mimont  A  nglitand. 
Londoni,  1831  :— 

"  I,  S.  S.,  with  a  firm  faith  believe  and  proren  all  and 
every  one  of  tbete  tbiniti  which  aire  conluiued  in  that 
Creed  whieh  the  Hclj  Roman  Cbiireh  maketh  nto  of,  te 
wit,  I  beUeve,"  be.  [The  convert  then  recil«  tb*  Hicana 
Cread.]     "  I  moat  stesdfaatlj  admit  and  embrace  Ap»- 
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ttolical  and  ficclenastkftl  TraditioiM,  aod  all  other 
Obiervancet  and  Coiistitutioni  of  the  tame  Cboreb." 

"  I  alap  admit  tb«  Holy  Scriptures  aocordiog  to  that 
nnae  which  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  has  held  and 
does  hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Neither  -v^ill  I 
erer  take  or  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers." 

"I  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  Seyen 
Sacramente,"  ke. 

**l  embrace  and  receiye  all  and  erery  one  of  the 
Things  which  hare  been  defined  and  declared  in  the 
holy  Council  of  Trent  concerning  Original  Sin  and 
Justification." 

**  I  profess  likewise  that  in  the  Mass  there  is  offered  to 
Ood  a  true  proper  and  propitiatory  Sacrifice  for  the 
Liring  and  the  Dead."  [Then  loUows  explicitly  a  pro- 
feanoii  of  faith  in  (1)  the  Real  Presence,  (2)  in  Tran- 
fobstaa^tion,  (3)  in  the  doctrine  of  Concomitance.] 

"l  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a  Purgatory,"  &c. 

"Likewise  that  the  Saints  reigning  together  with 
Clirist  are  to  be  honoured  and  inyocated/'  kc. 

**1  most  firmly  assert  that  the  Image  of  Christ,  of  the 
If  other  of  God,  £yer-yirgin,  kc,  ought  to  be  had  and 
TvtainedU"  kc. 

"  I  alao  affirm  that  the  power  of  Indulgences  was  left 
bj  Christ  to  the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is 
most  wholesome  to  Christian  people." 

«*  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
Cbvch  for  the  Mother  and  Mistress  or  all  Churches, 
I  promise  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome," 


"  I  likewise  nndoubtedly  receive  and  profess  all  other 
thi^ga  deliyered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred 
OaBMis  and  Qeneral  Councils,  and  particularly  by  the 
holy  Council  of  Trent,  and  I  condemn,  reject,  and 
aoatbematize  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies 
the  Choreh  has  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathe- 


"ly  N.  X,  do  at  this  present  freely  profess,  and  sincerely 
bold  this  true  Catholic  Faith,  without  which  no  one  can 
be  wred,**  kc. 

John  Dowden. 
Bablin. 

^CASAdPJEDiA  "  (4'*^  S.  xi.  444,  510.)— The  first 
«dkioa  of  this  book  was  printed  at  Leyden  in 
Ittft,  and  contained  lines  abusive  of  Cardinal 
Muarin  and  his  family.  The  Cardinal  sent  for 
^■fllet,  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  promised  to  give 
fiv  preferment.  Portly  after,  ne  gave,  him  a 
fifaiAble  Abbaye  which  fell  vacant.  Quillet  then 
MpBblished  his  poem  in  1656  at  Paris,  the  lines 
yfafit  the  Cardinal  being  replaced  by  others  in 
hm  jmiae,  and  the  whole  premccd  by  a  flattering 
Mil  it  ion  to  Mazarin.  Full  details  are  given  in 
JtoM^MMO,  Amsterdam  edition. 

Edwaed  Solly. 

Goblin  (4^  S.  xi.  464.)— The  Clarendon  Press 

I  has  no  authority  for  the  etymology  of  the 

foblin  other  than  that-  of  the  dictionaries  in 

aod  altogether  the  derivation  is  a  doubtful 

ibon  (17.  Richardson's  Diet,,  sub.  v.),  on 

aothorit^  of  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophaines, 

^  it  Dom  the  Greek    K^aA.09,   Kofiakoi 

aoooiding  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  miscMevous 

"    invoked  by  rogues,  quasi  KaKofSovXoi 


glosses  Lemon ;  but  if  this  were  assumed  it  would 
be  better  to  imagine  KaKoPokos  scattering  evil,  as 
8taj8oA.os  LS  Devil,  or  slanderer.  Roquefort,  in 
his  Glossairc  Eoinane,  has  ^'Crobelin,  bobelin: 
D^mon  familier,  lutin,  esprit  follet,  le  diable,  en 
has  Lat.  gobelinmJ^ 

Minshew  and  many  others  say  from  Gobtr  to 
gobble,  because  nurses  tell  infants  that  they  devour 
children  whole. 

De  la  Monnoye  says  it  is  a  word  of  very  ancient 
use  in  Normandy,  and  that  it  is  the  diminutive  of 
Kobolt,  a  word  that  the  Nonnans  brought  with 
them  from  the  north. 

Wedgwood  quotes  the  precise  passa^je  cited  by 
M.  R.  from  Order  icns  Vitalis,  and  tninks  that 
it  is  amongst  the  Celts*  we  must  look  for  the 
origin.  Coblyn  is,  in  Welsh,  a  knocker,  fsom  cohio, 
to  knock :  he  adds — The  German  Kobold  means  a 
mine-gpirii ;  and  the  miners  at  Llandudno  maintain 
the  existence  of  such  Knockers  in  mines,  and  regard 
them  as  very  harmless.  Mining  has  been  going  on 
in  Cardiganshire  since  the  Romans  were  here ;  and 
it  is  a  miner's  superstition,  this  Kobold^  in  Grer- 
many  now.  But  the  English  and  French  word  is 
infinitely  more  akin  to  the  Welsh.  In  Chambers's 
Dictionary^  by  Donald,  Cobalt,  the  metal,  is  said 
to  be  so  called  by  the  miners  fix)m  Kohold,  a  devil, 
because  it  indicates  the  absence  of  more  precious 
metals. 

A  C06  is  a  blow,  and  the  consequence  of  a  blow 
is  a  lump.  Cobstones  are  large  stones,  cobbles  are 
stones  rounded  by  the  beating  or  cobbling  of  the 
sea,  and,  therefore,  Neptune  is  the  greatest  of  all 
cobblers,  and  should  be  worshipped  by  every  son 
of  Crispin.  The  ghost  in  Havittt  is  represented  as 
a  dexterous  miner,  an  "  old  mole,"  a  knocker,  and 
so  a  goblin ;  and  assuredly,  in  modem  spirit  s^ces, 
either  spirits  are  knocaers  and  coblyns,  or  the 
mediiims  cobble  for  them ;  in  any  case,  the  fre- 
quenters have  fallen  amongst  rappers  and  goblins, 
and  if  they  go  very  far  will  scarcely  preserve  them- 
selves from  rapine.  C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair. 

"  Some  have  derived  the  words  elf  and  goblin  from 
Quelphs  and  Qhibellines.  the  names  of  two  great  political 
parties  ivhich  divided  Italy  and  Germany  during  the 
middle  ages;  and  others  derive  goblin  from  the  French 
gober,  to  devour.'* —  The  National  Encyclopadia,  Vol. 
YI.  8.V.  Goblins. 

F.  A.  Edwards. 

Bath. 

Position  of  the  Pulpit  (4*^  S.  xi.  358,  469, 
511.) — Durandus  says,  the  "pulpit  is  so-called 
from  being  public,  or  placed  in  a  public  place."  The 
late  Welby  Pugin,  when  rebuilding  my  church, 
.said,  "  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  chancel 
arch,  was  the  proper  place  for  the  pulpit,  as  the 
sermon  was,  or  ought  to  be,  an  exposition  of  the 
Gospel " ;  but  in  our  case  we  had  to  place  it  on  the 
soutli  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  there  being  a  north 
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aisle  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  row  of  pillars 
and  arcnes.  S.  Ward. 

The  north  side  is  the  place  for  the  pulpit,  for  the 
pulpit  was  the  anibo  from  whence  the  -Gospel  was 
read,  and  it  is  always  read  on  the  north  side. 
Sometimes  it  was  read,  and  I  suppose  the  sermon 
preached,  when  there  was  one,  from  the  rood  loft, 
which,  with  its  circular  staircase,  still  remains  in 
some  churches.  I  remember  seeing  the  Gospel 
read  at  High  Mass  in  Sevilla  Cathedral  from  an 
ambo  or  pulpit  in  the  choir  screen.  The  pulpit  in 
St.  Paul's,  when  it  stood  in  the  chancel,  was  on  the 
north  side.  E.  L.  BLENKiNsorp. 

Springthorpe  Rectory. 

"  SoS  KISTUR  PREY  A  PELLENGRO  GrTE  "  (4^  S. 

xi.  383,  432,  513.) — The  word  sos  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Vocabulario  del  Dialecto  JitanOy  por  D. 
Augusto  JimeneZy  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  in  Seville  in  1853.  It  is  there  given  as 
a  translation  of  the  Spanish  Que,  I  have  before 
me  the  words  of  a  gipsy  curse,  which  were  written 
for  me  by  Antonio  BaiUy,  the  old  valet  de  place  in 
Seville,  and  given  to  me  by  him  with  the  injunction 
never  to  address  them  to  a  gipsy  unless  I  was  ready 
to  look  my  last  upon  the  sun.  This  word  sos 
occurs  twice  in  the  phrase  (once  in  composition), 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Aunsos  guilles  y  te  chooes  nel  fresuiego  e  Bombardd 
Nasti  dicubas  qui  chardiella  sos  eo.  menda  te  petro." 

and  Bailly  translated  thus  : — "  Though  you  may 
wash  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  you  can't  wash  out  the 
stain  I  have  inflicted  on  you." 

Having  been  thus  mysteriously  warned,  of  course 
I  was  all  impatience  to  try  the  effects  of  this 
tremendous  distich,  and  therefore  seized  an  earlv 
opportunity  of  launching  the  curse  at  the  head  of 
a  gipsy  with  all  the  venom  of  malignant  hate  that 
I  could  assume,  and  cabnly  awaited  my  fate.  But 
I  still  live  to  tell  the  tale.  My  only  reward  was  a 
prolonged  and  stupid  stare  from  a  pair  of  lovely 
eyes.  Years  of  calm  reflection  have  convinced 
me  that  Bailly  made  a  fool  of  me.  This  Bailly, 
by  the  way,  was  a  noteworthy  character, — a  grand- 
son, according  to  his  own  account,  of  Mayor 
Bailly  of  the  first  French  Revolution, — doesn't 
Carlyle  call  him  "thousand-despatch  Bailly"? 
He  was  Lord  Byron's  guide  when  his  lord- 
ship was  in  Seville ;  and  Lord  Byron  wrote 
some  lines  before  he  left  that  city,  and  gave  them 
to  his  faithful  lackey.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  these  lines  in  print,  and  even  if  they 
have  been  printed,  their  repetition  in  "  N.  &  Q." 
may  serve  to  recall  to  some  of  your  readers  the 
portly  figure  that  guided  their  young  feet  through 
the  devious  streets  of  that  charming  city,  which, 
according  to  the  popular  proverb,  not  to  have  seen 
is  to  have  failed  in  seeing  a  marvel.  The  verses 
are  as  follows  : — 


"  All  those  that  travel  ever  must  decide 
Tis  time  ill-spent  without  a  skilful  guide, 
One  who  the  manners  and  the  customs  knows. 
And  gives  the  history  of  all  he  shows ; 
Who  all  the  locks,  with  picking,  can  undo 
With  silver  keys,  with  skill  applied  thereto.     ■ 
If  such  you  want,  and  one  who  will  not  fail  ye, 
I  strongly  recommend  Antonio  Bailly." 

Be  it  understood  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  criticize 
Mr.  Smith's  knowledge  of  the  G'ip&y  language. 

H.  H.  FuRNEsa 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Smith's  suggestion  is  clever,  but  too 
charitable.  The  line  is  from  Vol.  L  p.  86  (1857 
edition),  RoDiany  Bye,  and  the  context, "  a  goi^giko 
rye,  sos  kistur,"  &c.,  "'twas  yov  sos  kerdo  man 
camhri"  shows  that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
in  this  and  all  his  other  works,  Borrow  uses 
Spanish  for  English  Romanes;  indeed,  he  some- 
times seems  to  go  further,  e.  g..  Wild  Wales, 
ch.  xcviii.,  a  stanza  running  : — "  Aiido  berkho  lye 
can6,  oteh  piv6  teh  khav<5. — tu  lerasque  andoberkno 
piranee,  teh  corbatcha  por  pico,'*  of  which  no 
Komanychal  can  even  suggest  a  meaning.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  interpret  it  ?  Possibly,  part  of  it 
is  "  on  breast  gentleman  now,  there  drink  and  eat — 
Thou  ....  on  breast  sweetheart  and  ....  stay  on 
shoulder."  Pellengro,  according  to  Dr.  Smart, 
means  a  male,  cf.  pellonos  testiculi,  and  pel  to  falL 

POOVENGRYOAV. 

For  an  outline  grammar  and  vocabulary,  see  Tk£ 
Dialed  of  tlie  English  Crypsies,  by  Bath  C.  Smart, 
M.D.,  F.E.S.,  published  for  the  Philological  Society 
by  A.  Asher  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1863.    John  Addis. 

Bronze,  Tin,  Amber,  &c.  (4*^  S.  xL  116,  180, 
227,  291,  534,)— I  should  plead  guilty  to  the 
offence  charged  by  Pelagius,  of  fiiving  stated 
things  which  are  not  in  books,  or  which  are  con- 
trary to  what  is  alleged  in  his  books,  if  this  offenoe 
were  one  acknowledged  by  the  editor,  or  readers  of 
"  N.  &  Q,"  If  we  are  not  to  publish  anything  but 
what  is  published  in  books,  the  highest  fiinctiont .. 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  woidd  cease.  The  great  yalue  of 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  and  of  such  contributories  to  scienoei 
is,  that  they  do  contain  matter  which  is  not  in 
books,  and  that  such  publications  furnish  to  the 
student  the  highest  and  the  latest  knowled^ 
beyond  the  best  and  most  accredited  mannaJa,  inr 
stead  of  being  a -simple  borrower  from  other  booki. 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  as  we  all  know,  has  furnished  a  htgB 
store  of  new  facts,  and  has  achieved  the  merit  of' 
promoting  original  investigations.  Standard  woiAe 
of  reference  are  commonly  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  behind  the  living  literature  of  the  prees; 
and  some,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  My  rereienoe 
to  the  form  of  ka^teros  is  based  partly  on  tlie 
studies  of  an  accredited  author,  Dr.  Bleek,  the 
nature  of  whose  laborious  studies  is  not  likdj  to 
make  him  popularly  known.     His  discoYeriea^  of 
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the  importance  in  comparative  philology  of  the 
prefixes,  or  definitives,  M,  S,  K,  &c.,  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  Pelagius,  and  are  of  great 
valne  in  the  comparative  chronology  of  language 
and  grammar.  Treating  K  as  a  prefix  then,  we 
have  a  root  for  the  early  name  of  a  metal,  which 
in  conformity  with  our  knowledge  might  subse- 
quently be  assigned  to  Tin  and  Iron.  If  somebody 
has  chosen  to  think  that  the  name  of  the  tin 
islands  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  kastiva,  which 
is  not  Phcenician,  there  is  no  harm  in  suggesting 
some  earlier  etymology,  which  will,  at  all  events, 
have  granted  chronological  probability.  With 
deference  to  Pelagius,  the  archaeologist  or  ethnolo- 
gist can  make  as  good  history  with  a  bronze 
weapon,  a  skull,  the  name  of  a  planet,  or  a  fable, 
as  can  be  made  from  the  loose  wording  of  a  chance 
Greek  author,  having  no  sound  source  of  informa- 
tion or  any  good  knowledge  of  the  country  or 
people  to  which  he  referred.  At  a  period  when 
we  are  creating  history,  extending  and  correcting 
that  to  be  found  in  books,.*  the  dictum  ^'it  is 
written  in  a  book  "  can  no  longer  be  applied  as  a 
writ  of  ne  exeat  on  the  expression  of  new  opinions, 
forbidding  their  free  currency  and  circulation. 

Hyde  Clarke. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

So  tuttch  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  WUlougKby  as  relate*  to 
her  Damestie  History,  and  to  the  BventfuX  Period  of 
ike  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Resto- 
ration, (Longmans  &  Co.) 
CuMB  upon  thirty  yean  have  elapsed  since  Mrs.  Hannah 
Mary  Kathbone  published  the  above  interesting  and 
bouitiful  work.  It  has  been  added  to  in  later  editions. 
The  first  comprised  the  period  1635-1648.  It  is  a  book 
to  gratify  readers  of  all  ages— one  to  send  the  young  to 
Ikrther  study  the  real  history  of  the  times.  It  is  pure  in 
iBBtiment  and  expression.  Mrs.  Rathbone  did  not  overdo 
iha  ttjle  and  spirit  of  the  period  she  illustrated.  There 
are  lome  writers  of  imaginary  diaries  who  are  over- 
wfaelmiiigly  characteristic.  They  are  like  the  player  who, 
the  better  to  act  Othello,  blacked  himself  all  over. 

Tke  Quarterly  Review.  No.  269.  July,  1873.  (Murray.) 
Ths  Midsummer  number  of  the  Quarterly  begins  with 
SngKih  poetry  and  ends  with  French  politics.  The  con* 
donon  of  the  first  is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  English  sub- 
keti  vet  untreated  by  En^ish  poets.  The  moral  of  the 
Mft  18,  that  the  French  Keyofution  of  1789  is  vet  un- 
fiaiahed,  and  that  France  would  have  made  more  healthy 
fiegresa  at  less  terrible  cost  if  French  politicians  of  the 
iJMiiliiilli  iHiiiUiriil  been  true  patriots  instead  of  mere  poll- 
tieiaiis.  The  article  which  will,  perhaps,  be  read  before 
■Bj  o>Uier,  is  the  one  on  "  Beaumarchais  and  his  Times." 
II  k  pleasant  to  read  and  pleasant  to  remember.  It 
db0WB  that  Beaumarchlus  not  only  invented  Figaro,  but 
•vertonied  the  French  monarchy,  and  created  the  United 
Mates !  Another  excellent  article  is  on  a  little  known 
whject,  the  French  Church.  What  may  be  called  the 
**  wasonsble  '*  article  is  the  one  on  the  Shah  of  Persia. 
ll  eontauis  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
vtrjUg^  personage  understand  what  the  electric  tde- 


graph,  really  is,  and  how  it  work&.  The  English  official 
succeeded  at  last  by  suggesting  the  existence  of  a  dog  so 
large  that  with  its  tail  at  Teheran  its  muzzle  would  be  in 
London,  and  that  as  soon  as  anybody  trod  on  its  tail  in 
Teheran  the  dog  would  bark  in  London.  The  Persian, 
however,  might  reasonably  have  asked  how  the  imaginary 
dog  would,  on  being  touched  in  England,  make  the  touch 
known  in  Persia.  As  much  interest  has  been,  manifested 
by  some  of  our  correspondents  to  know  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word  SShah,  we  add  the  following :  The 
Ahasuerus  (AchashTerosh)  of  "Esther"  is  the  same  as 
Khshaydrshd,  the  old  Persian  word  which  the  Greeks 
made  **  Xerxes."  The  first  part  of  the  word  '*  Khshaya," 
from  which  is  derived  the  modern  "Shah,"  meant,  in 
old  Persian,  "King." 

The  Legends  and  Commemorative  Celebrations    of  St. 

Kentigern^  his  Fritnds  and  Disciples.    Translated  from 

the  Aberdeen  Breviary  and  the  Arbuthnott  Miseal. 

"With  an  lUuhtrative  Appendix.    (Edinburgh,  Printed 

for  Private  Circulation.) 
This  carefully  compiled  and  equally  well  edited  volume 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  legendary  collections,  and  also  to 
the  stores  of  testimony  as  to  how  the  intercession  or 
intervention  of  saints  was  relied  upon,  and  how  the  vfor- 
ship  of  saints  was  shown  to  have  inestimable  value.  The 
volume  is  "  for  private  circulation,"  and  that,  too,  is  well. 
Readers  may  be  somewhat  startled  by  the  account  of 
fraud  and  brutality  by  which  St.  Thenew  became  the 
mother  of  St.  Kentigem,  especially  when  they  subse- 
quently come  to  this  prayer  :  **  Oh  God,  who  hast  willed 
that  by  interposition  of  Divine  grace,  the  blessed  Kenti- 
gem should  be  bom  of  the  blessed  Thenew,  grant,  in  Thy 
mercv,  that  they  who  worship  her  with  sincere  minds, 
may  be  able  to  be  freed  from  the  perils  of  hell."  The 
whole  book,  including  the  exhaustive  illustrative  Appen- 
dix, teems  with  most  curious  matter  in  connexion  with 
old  times,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  the  early 
period. 

The  Oriental.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Stocqueler.  (J.  B.  Day.) 
Thb  title  of  this  new  periodical  explains  itself.  Its  editor 
is  a  well-knovm  veteran,  used  to  the  work.  The  Oiiental 
moreover,  is  well  got  up,  and  is  of  a  clear,  readable 
type.  One  note  we  make  from  the  varied  contents.  It 
refers  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hockley,  the  author  of  Pandu' 
rang  Hdri.  *'  Mr.  Hockley "  (on  trial  for  receiving 
bribes)  '*  was  defended  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  an  attorney— the 
father  of  the  present  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works— a  clever  lawyer,  gifted  with  a  certain  rough  kind 
of  eloquence,  garnished  with  a  sly  humour,  which  took 
amazingly  with  a  Bombay  jury.  After  a  speech  of  four 
hours'  duration  he  procured  an  acquittal  for  Uockley,  but 
the  Court  of  Directors  would  not  allow  the  Assistant 
Judge  to  continue  in  the  serrice." 

Stonehenge  Viewed  hy  the  Light  of  Ancient  History  and 
Modern  Observation.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Gidley,  M..A, 
(Salisbury,  Brown  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Gidlet  has  contrived,  within  fourscore  pages,  to 
convey  a  good  idea  of  all  that  is  known,  and  all  that  has 
been  guessed,  in  reference  to  Stonehenge.  He  well  under- 
stands how  much  a  man  may  say  on  a  subject  if  he  only 
sticks  close  to  it.  Mr.  Gidley's  conclusion  is  that  Stone- 
henge is  a  Druidical  monument.  We  have  had  astro- 
nomical, mathematical,  architectural,  and  oriental 
theories  to  account  for  this  structure,  and  Mr.  Gidley 
looks  for  more.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  solved  the 
whole  enigma  of  Stonehenge,  out  he  has  concentrated 
much  scattered  light  to  help  us  tovrards  a  solution ;  and 
we  owe  him  thanks  for  his  amusing  and  instructive  volume. 
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BOOKS     AKD     ODD     VOLUMES 


kR  ilTni  fur  UuC  LmrpoH  :— 


£aticci^  to  CarrctijanlrraU. 

M.  8.  'B.^7%t  bat  pnKtflliat  Jacobilt  lympatkia  did 
ttel  iipirt  mlA  eilhir  Pnnci  Ckar!a Mditaid  ur Caniiiiat 
Tori,  Kay  bt found  in  thi  fact  tkit  nuiny  pirions  leolxd 
iipoB  anntliman,  nenUy  dfcnutd,  and  who  talltd  h  imitlf 
tit  CHecatier  (John  SohUiki  SlolUrg)  Stvart,  ai  rightfitl 
Am'r  to  ali  fh»  Stuart  inAirilanet—vhrt!itT  that  iTicltidni 
aumaiim  to  the  (Arone  or  Jtoi.  Tie  Chnatitr't  Atory  or 
atory  teat,  Oiai  in  I7T3  a  ton  vai  hont  of  lAi  marriagt  oj 
CAarta  Sduatd  witk  ike  Prineal  Lomla  of  HiolbiTg- 
Otdem;  that  thr  birth  teat  iepi  tartt,  and  the  bait 
prnaltig  tottwfed  an  board  an  KtgliA  frigate,  and  eon- 
tigned  te  lAt  tare  0/  a  natal  cficer,  navttd  Atlen,  ttho 
broagkl  km  upat  htt  e¥m  ton.     Tk<i  Myiteriout  Mid, 


••  Outtditr ' 


not  f-nrOur  laid,  nrovn  to  taanhood,  taarritd  an  Englui 
iady,  n  1790,  aad  m  lit  foUowitig year  f    ~  "'  ' 

■nu  bom,  vho  K  lately  Kot  btlitttd  > 
ntmber  offollowert  ai  repraenlatirc  of  the  liinarti.  Tkit 
h^iif  til  at  nonghi  (Ai  ciTaantUmcti  that  if  Ckarlu 
Edvaid  had  had  an  heir,  it  vat  to  hit  intrral  to  fflihlith. 


Id  conceal  it ;  that  11 


It  Admiral  Allen  U, 


diild,  hit  natural  daughter,  the  Covnita  _, , . 

Ail  brother.   Ihe  Cardinal,  contidtnd  himielf  king  of 

^)w/anrf,dejiii«:  or-"'-'  '■'—■—'  '"-  '-" 

JoltK  aiid  ThamatiV: 

am.  ofthefenntr.    

that  John  KM  the  eon  1^  Charlet  Bdward,  aad  that  till 
iate  "  C&tmilier  Stuart,"  vhnt  fiynrtvai  to  veil  hnown 
alout  London,  vat  the  ton  of  tie  to-called  "John." 

AmoTAtoB. — JloK  eld  thi  adage  it,  oi  to  uUing  the 
Thama  on  /irt,  vn  cannot  tay;  Ant  the  lhi*a  fat  dont  in 
181i.  Lmd  fhnrlojB  it  our  aWAen'ly.  in  hit  Cmnwn 
SriluiDicum,  vriUiu  in  konow  of  H.R.U.  George 
Avguttui  Fredtrict,  Prince  Regent,  my  lord  atrrlbet  alt 
£ritain't  Iritijnpht  to  H.RM.,  and  teindi  u/i  a  paetaije 
■0/  laudation,  ij  crelaimitig :  "  Thamtt,  by  thu  victoriet, 
iiutoHfirer 


Iny  didaration  of  tht  royal 
it  of  the  /eraur.  Jacobilt  imlinnf  Aeriiket  Ou  i3«i 
r(  Jokrt  t         ■  --..---  ... 


YAtn.l.- 


-Wicc 


1  fof  ult'aii ;  but  a 


m  then,  "  lejeu  nt  vandraii  pat  la  ckai 

J.  D.  (QseloDD).— i7'A«  maiden  name  of  tin  itidovr 
Brereton,  vikon  John  Kemble  marriid,  lent  PntctUa 
Soplcint.     The  long  referi  to  no  one  in  paTfiaiiar, 

Clrbioub  RwTiDDS.— Fw  "  HotiKling  Clotii,"  tee 
"N.  b  Q.,"  *""  a.  Ix.  818,  S76,  41t 

J.  B.  (Adam  B«d«).— &<"N,  &  Q.,"  4"'  8,  Tiii.  31!, 
3S7,  KS.  SS5. 


M.  D.  (Pig  and  Wbistls).— < 
261;  -  ""     "-"'-■■'" 


a"  8.  Y.  122. 


-N.  t  Q.."  1" 


EpiTiPii(4"'  8.  lii.  6,  56).— Mb.  RoLBWi'Mt;  "Mr. 
.SmuA,  the  paMither  of  Ike  187U  ediL  rf  Carndtn't  Aenudiv, 
tn-ilrt  to  mt  tkni .-  '  The  rpitapk  it  from  tht  edMon  of 
IflTl ;  if  Rol  iv,  tht  early  edUuMU  of  Canden,  probtU-ly 
added  by  Pkilipot  or  W.  D.  (<tka  the  latt  teat  I  neur 
here  heard}.  1  ttirpeet  At  Una  trill  ttot  bifonnd  in  any 
early  edition  of  Bsmi'i  aorii.'  If  thit  ttatement  Si 
correet.itptUtVf.X.omaftonrl.  I  iktmid  Hit  to  hmi 
lit  moot  qncttion  itilled." 

We  beg  lean  to  i(Me  that  its  decline  to  ratnm  eom- 
■nonimitioni  which,  for  anj  nuan,  we  do  not  print;  toA 

to  this  rule  vt  cto  nuUce  no  eicgption. 

To  all  cotnmanicatlong  should  bo  atHied  the  tmnc  and 
addreu  of  the  KndFr.  not  Deceesuxil;  for  pubhealwn,  bat 
as  a  gDBinintee  of  good  faith. 

Bdttoml  Comuiuiiic&tiona  ahoold  be  oddreandto 


Edito 


-Adren 


"The 
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Ketea  on  Bookie  Ac. 


JUNIUS.* 

In  an  addendum  to  the  essay  entitled  Mere  abcut 
JwMm$,  I  printed  by  permission  a  letter  from 
6ai  Arthur  Gordon  (son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Aberdeen),  beginning : — 

"  I  hftTe  not  once,  but  Terr  often,  heard  my  father 
mj  that  Mr.  Pitt  told  him  that  he  knew  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  LeUen  of  Juhuu,  and  that  the  aathor 
was  not  FcKDcifl.'' 

The  following  letter  refers  to  this  statement : — 

"29,  Conon Street,  July  20, 1878. 
'Dear  Haywardy^-^I  hare  been  gtruoc  by  the  account 
chen  in  your  book  of  Lord  Abodeen's  recollection  of 
Mr.  Htt's  statement  that  Sir  PhiUp  Francis  was  not  the 
aatfkor  of  Jimias.  It  may  be  interestiitt  to  you  to  know 
tliat  Sv  Arthur  Gordon's  acconnt  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
ds— c  of  my  grandfaitbwr.  Lord  Chanoellor  Bldon.  Ipw- 
tetly  recollect  Lord  Eldcm  stating  that  Mr.  Pitt  said  8ir 
Philqi  Vraacis  was  not  the  author  of  Junius,  and  Locd 
EUon  added  that  Mr.  Pitt  knew  who  the  author  was. 
Irtfd  Eldon  told  me  this  in  1887.  I  neyer  heard  my 
gwndfathcr  say  if  Aa  knew  who  the  author  was.  Believe 
mt,  very  truly,  yours,  QsoBaa  Riptom." 


Aithnr  Goordon  having  stated  that  the  late 
laaented  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  present  on  one 


•*  5.  A  Q."  4^  8.  xL  130, 178^  202,  248, 887, 425, 
812;  ziL  88^  aft. 


occasion  when  the  statement  in  question  was  made 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  I  wrote  to  the  Bishop  and  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  in  reply : — 

"Odbome,  Feb.  10, 1872. 
"  My  dear  Hayward,— I  ought  to  hare  answered  your 
letttf  sooner;  but  I  have  been  intensely  occupied  and 
expected  to  see  you.  I  have  a  general  recollection  of 
exactly  what  Arthur  Gordon  record^;  and  such  is  my  faith 
in  his  entire  accuracy  of  recollection,  that  I  haye  not  the 
least  doubt  that,  if  I  could  refer  to  my  diary  of  the  time 
(which  is  in  Sussex),  I  should  find  all  he  has  told  you  com- 
pletely confirmed.    I  am  most  truly  yours, 

"S.  WnreoK." 

This  letter  (to  which  I  merely  referred  in  my 
appendix)  has  now  acquired  a  melandioly  interest 
of  its  own.  The  last  time  I  asked  the  Bishop 
about  the  diaiy,  he  said  he  had  forgotten  to  refer 
to  it.  A.  Haitward. 

Jean  le  Tbouveur  and  C.  P.  F.  have  not  met 
the  point  which  I  raised  in  my  last  communication, 
which  was  substantially  this :  *'  Junius  was  a  person 
in  a  position  to  have  received,  or  to  believe  that  he 
had  received,  injury  or  af&ont  from  George  III. 
and  Lord  Mansfield."  I  left  it  to  be  inferred  that 
an  obscure  deck  in  the  War  Office  was  not  a  person 
in  that  position.  I  am  not  concerned  in  determining 
whether,  in  after-life,  Francis  was  arrogant  and 
violent  in  tone  and  temper ;  it  is  enough  that  his 
private  correspondence  at  the  time  Junius  was 
writing  shows  that  Francis  was  then,  as  I  described 
him,  ^*  a  young  man  of  genial  disposition."  That 
C.  P.  F.  should  quote  a  passage  fipom  Francis's 
letter  to  Oalcraft  in  support  of  }m  views  is  not  sur- 
prising; and  I  can  afford  to  point  out  that  the 
word  ^^  wretch "  applied  in  it  to  Mansfield  is  also 
applied  to  him  by  Junius  in  the  private  letter  to 
Woodfall  which  I  quoted.  In  another  private  letter, 
too,  we  have,  "  That  Swinney  is  a  wretched,  dan- 
gerous fooL" 

It  was  mv  intention  to  have  reproduced  Francis's 
letter  to  Oalcraft  in  some  of  my  intermittent  notes ; 
but  on  referring  to  it  I  find  that  its  great  length 
must  exclude  it  from  the  pages  of ''  N.  &  Q."  The 
letter  in  question  is  of  the  greatest  value  as  a 
sample  of  Francis's  composition  before  he  endea- 
voured, at  a  later  period,  to  imitate  Junius's  style, 
though  always  with  indifferent  success;  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  instance  of  one  short  note  to  Major 
Cartwright,  which  is  modelled  after  Junius's  last 
private  Tetter  to  Woodfall,  but  in  which  Francis 
incautiously  copied  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the 
style  of  the  original  Francis's  letter  to  Calcrafb 
was  written  for  a  purpose,  and,  therefore,  as  regards 
the  sentiments,  it  cannot  be  received  as  unsuspicious 
evidence  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  writer ;  but, 
regarded  as  a  test  of  his  ability  as  {^writer,  it  must 
be  received  without  challenge;  for  he  had  every 
motive  for  doing  his  best,  and  expected  it  to  be 
brought  under  me  notice  of  Chatham.  Now,  let 
anyone  oompare  Francis's  letter  to  Calcrafb  with 
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JnuiuB's  letter  on  the  same  subject  (No.  41), 
■written  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  he  will  at 
«DCe  see  that  the  two  papers  could  not  have  ema- 
nated from  the  same  mind.  JuniuB  could  not  have 
«iiiasculated  his  style  down  to  the  Franciscan  level. 
I  will  now  produce  unauapicioua  evidence  of  the 
light  in  which  Loid  Mun^eld  was  regarded  bj 
Fnaeia.  This  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  a  lelt^ 
which  Francis  wrote  to  a  friend  at  Lisbon  on  the 
4t^  of  February,  IT66,  and  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  a  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  colonicR.  In  this  letter 
Fraucis  e&ye : — 

"I  did  not  get  into  the  Hoose  time  enough  to  bear 
Lord  Cambden,  who  opposed  the  motion;  but  landentuid 
tbftt  hii  whole  disconrae  wsa  nlher  ontorical  Chui  argu- 
mentBtiTe :  that  he  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  decla- 
matorj  aljle  altogether,  with  the  principles  of  Mi.  Pitt. 
TBitiog  hia  cauH  more  on  natuial  riKhti  of  buniBnit?  snd 
the  general  doctrine  of  natural  libertv  than  upon  the 
!awa  and  true  conalitutioD  of  England.  I  need  not  go 
through  the  common  train  of  arguments  in  favour  of 
freedom,  virtual  repreientation,  tnde,  kc,  which  I  dare 
aav  were  urged  with  all  the  force  they  could  pouiblj 
admit  of,  but  to  rerj  little  effect.  Par  when  Lord  Mans- 
field had  made  his  reply,  it  was  so  full,  so  learned,  so 
loKical,  and,  in  eiery  respect,  go  tme,  tmit  not  an  atom 
«f  doubt  remained  in  the  breaata  of  hia  hBarera,  He 
traced  ihe  colonies  from  their  origin— their  charters  and 
hiatory^the  iuipoaaibility  of  supposing  two  supreme 
legislatures  — how  impracticable  to  draw  a  line  for 
bounding  the  authority  of  the  British  legislature — the 
Absurdity  of  attempting  to  distinguiah  between  the  — 


-pressed  the  greatest 
Srm  belief  that  these  commotiona  might  be  appeased 
without  violence  and  bloodshed.  That  to  give  up 
the  act  in  ordtr  to  lave  our  trade  would  be  in  effect 
incurricg- and  the  surest  way  of  incurring— the  mischief 
we  endeavoured  to  avoid.     It  would  be  nt  moHartmori; 


Prince  of  Orange,  for  h 
please  God  lo  open  the  m 
the  minda  of  this  poor,  in 


long  paus 


cannot  easily  describe.  Lord  Cambden  then  made  a  short 
reply  to  one  particular  point,  which  did  not  at  all  affect 
the  whole  question,  and  seemed  to  give  up  the  ai^Dment" 

Advancing  further,  we  find  another  piece  of  un- 
suspicious evidence  on  the  samo  subject,  though 
not  as  strong  as  that  just  quoted,  in  a  letter  which 
Francis  wrote  to  Major  Baggs,  in  Ireland,  just  ten 
days  ofter  his  letter  to  Calcraft  :^- 

"  A  very  odd  thing  happened  yesterday  in  the  House 
«f  Lords.  TheDukaof  Manchester  declared  that  he  had 
a  motion  to  make,  and  waa  very  quietly  explainii^  the 
ground  and  the  occasion  of  it.  particularly  the  defenoeleu 
Mate  of  the  nation.     After  he  had  been  talking  about  a 


<bre  M  crowded  ai 


audience,  and  therefore  inaiated  that 


hia  Oraceshooldnotproceed  until  the  House  was  cleared. 
This  motion  waa  vehemently  oppoaed  by  the  Dnke  of 
Bichmond;  but  the  cry  of  ciaar  dit  Sonui  increaaed  to 
auoh  a  clamour  and  tumult  that  nothing  elM  could  be 
heard.  Upon  this,  Lord  Chatham  got  up  and  roared  out 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  orrltr,  but  not  a  syllabte  mora 
could  I  distingiuah.  Since  the  damning  of  the  French 
dancers  I  never  saw  such  a  scene.  At  last  Chatham. 
finding  it  in  vain  to  persist,  marched  out  of  the  Booaein 
the  true  style  of  Secesaicn,  and  was  followed  by  all  the 
miDority  Lorda,  even  the  Doke  of  Manohecter,  who  wa* 
to  make  the  motion.  Lorf  Manafield,  who  rits  a»  Bpiwkpf, 
did  all  he  conld  to  appease  them,  but  10  no  puipoae ;  and 
now  they  say,  thoae  Lords  are   preparing  a  flaming 

These  passages,  written  in  confidence  to  ^TKt« 
friends,  betray  Francis's  favourable  opimon  of 
Lord  Mansfield  ;  Junius  would  have  been  unable 
to  refer  te  "  the  rascal  "  and  "the  wretch"  without 
on  outburst  of  hatred.  C.  Boss. 


SUBNAHEB. 
I  have  for  several  years  been  in  the  habit  when 
I  have  come  upon  an  odd  surname,  of  "  makiiig  a 
note  of  it."  My  friends,  knowing  tliat  I  was  - 
log  a  collection  of  this  kind^  have  often 
ted  me,  and  the  result  is,  I  have  at  length 
gathered  together  (from  all  parts  of  England)  a 
most  extraordinary  assortment  of  names.  As  I 
think  it  a  pity  that  my  collection  should  "  wast« 
its  sweetness  on  thedesert  wr,"  I  beg  to  present  it 
to  the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q.,"  feeling  sure  it  will 
afford  them  some  amusement.  As  many  of  the 
3S  in  the  following  list  may  appear  to  be  in- 
credible and  the  invention  of  an  imaginative 
brain,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  state  that  I 
have  not  put  down  a  single  name  which  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  authentic' ;  many  I  have  proved  to  be 
so.  It  isperhapeunnecessaryteodd  tluit,of  couiw, 
none  are  drawn  from  the  pages  of  fiction.  I  wonder 
if  any  other  nation  could  show  an  equally  odd 
muster-roll.  Can  any  one  mention  instances  ot 
strange  foreign  names)  I  have  heard  of  Malt- 
came  ;  and  recently  I  met  with  Ba/rhagdiUo,  which, 
allowing  for  the  false  gender  of  the  participle,  is 
perhaps  equal  to  any  in  my  collection ; — 


Allgood,  Alffrec 


Ichin,  Alderman. 


Blight,  Baby,  Baimefather   Bather,  Bialn,  Bloo^ 
ringer,  Bellhaoger,  Bnllwinkle,  Birdieye,  Bollook, 


Camomile,  ijteverly.  Candle,  Catstree,  Crowfoot,  Crabtrst^ 
Catbush  (a  fioiiat).  Chant,  Curda,  Cobbledick,  CasUo^ 
Crush,  Children,  Chicken,  Cornfield,  Craae,  Oiallenasr. 
Cookie. 

Death,  Deadman,  Dost,  Dronght,  Drawwater,  Drink- 
water,  Drinkkll,  Drawbridge,  Dain^,  Dearlove,  Ddi^^ 
Dodge,  Ditch,  Daggers,  Dollar,  Dudgeon,  Dinner. 
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Eighteen,  Eyes,  Eatwell,  Earthy,  Edinburgh. 

Friule,  Freshwater,  Fish,  Faultless,  Food,  Friday, 
Fudge,  Folly,  Flippant,  Fury,  Flowers  Woodland  (Christian 
and  surname),  Fender,  Freeborn,  Forecast,  Foreigner, 
Farthing,  Friendship,  Faddy,  Fright. 

Qotme,  Gosling,  Qraygoose,  Goosey,  Game,  Greenhome, 
Gossip,  Greengrass,  Greedy,*  Gaby,  Goodenough,  Good- 
feilow,  Goodchap,  Goodbody,  Gotobed,  G<K)dbehere, 
OaDop,  Going,  Giggle,  Gush,  Ginger,  Guinea,  Golightly, 
Grief,  GoTemor,  Gatherer,  Ghos^  Griffinhoofe.  Galilee, 
Gammon,  Goat,  Garlick,  Gallant,  Greenland,  Green-> 
street 

Honey,  Honeybone,  Hartshorn,  Hornbuckle,  Hom- 
Uower,  Herod,  Horseshoe,  Huntsman,  Hazard,  Honour, 
Horry,  House,  Hackblock,  Hamper,  Holyland,  Hand- 
somebody,  Hasluck,  Haddock,  Haggis,  Hole,  Husband. 
Halfhide,  Hulstone,  Heaven,  Hezekiah  Hollowbreaa 
(Christiiaa  and  surname).  Haggard,  Herbage,  Hogsflesh, 
Heritage,  Hatfull. 

Innocent,  Irishman,  Ironmonger,  Image,  Idle. 

JoUy,  JeUy,  Jabberer,  Jump,  Joy,  Jealous,  Jingle, 
Juniper,  January. 

Kms,  Kindness,  Kettle,  Kite,  Knocker,  Kneebone, 
Kitchen. 

Leatherbarrow,  LoTely,  Lively,  Littlechild,  Leaping- 
well.  Limb,  Large,  Littleproud,  Legal,  Ledger,  Lessee, 
Lnneh,  Lovelock,  Longcake,  Longstreet,  Leather,  Lash, 
Lavender,  Littleboy,  Lambswool. 

Mackerel,  Mutton,  Mustard,  Mercy,  Mammon,  Money- 
vcDny,  Manifold,  Mummery,  Milestone,  Middleditcn, 
Muddle,  Marriage,  Meanwell,  Menlove,  Midwinter,  Man- 
hoody  Monument,  Mammon. 

Nice,  Nurse,  Nodding,  Nephew. 

Old,  Odd,  Organ,  Others,  Oysters. 

Pigeon,  Pepper,  Peppercorn,  Pickles,  Pheasant, 
PhjBick,  Pain,  Precious,  Perfect,  Pimch,  Puncher, 
Pansh,  Parsonage.  Paternoster,  Prettybody,  Pagan, 
Paddy,  Prophet,  Pilgrim,  Paradise,  Prudence,  Patent, 
Pitdifork,  rlayfoot.  Pinches,  Plaster,  Penny,  Pickup, 
PhidDOfle,  Dangerfull  Pitcher  (Christian  and  surname). 

QnickfaU. 

Sawbone,  Raw,  Riches,  Rake,  Rasberry,  Roach, 
Sainbow,  Rust,  Rant,  Reason,  Roadknight 

above.  Slaughter,  Shave,  Swine,  Sheepshanks,  Ship, 
fl^rice.  Swearer,  Sworn,  Stirrup,  Slipper,  stocking,  Shirt, 
Swofd,  Shanks,  Sleep,  Silversides,  Silverlock,  Sowerbutts, 
.Snion,  Snowdrop,  Snowball,  Smite,  Screech,  Stoney- 
street,  Stutter,  Steptoe,  Swiggs,  Sturdy,  Smallbones, 
'  flweetlore,  Sweetapple,  Straw,  Spry,  Sly,  Salt,  Sunshine, 
flsake,  Saturday,  Sneezum,  Seefar,  Showers,  Sbeepwash, 
Stacks  Seamark,  Sandbank,  Skill,  Stiff,  Snipe,  Saveall, 


Tmelove,  Thirst,  Twiddle,  Twaddle,  Twopeny,  Tart, 
Trot^  Treasure,  Tongue,  Toby,  Tinker,  Thorou^hgood, 
Iteo^ood,  Thick,  Trusty,  Tartar,  Tarbox,  Treble,  Trick, 
Tigtr,  Thunder,  Titmouse,  Toy,  Tantnmi,  Tattoo,  Third- 
boRWgfa,  Tabernacle,  Tingle. 

e.  Virgin,  Vile,  Village,  Valentine. 
r,  Wl^lebelly,  Whalebone,  Whip,  Whackum, 
Wailing,   Whisker,  Waistcoat,  Why,  Weekly, 
World,     Wellbeloved,     Writer,    Walklate, 


L--^   Midow,  Windmill,  Wager,  Wisdom,  Wizard,  Woodbine, 
WsterfaD,  Whitlow,  Wildgoose,  Worship,  Whitehair. 
ToDDghnsband,  Yes. 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 
%  Stuiley  Villas,  Bexley  Heath,  S.E. 


ROBERT  MUDIE. 

:  Li  a  list  of  works  by  this  prolific  compiler,  given 
tibe  Qtnikman's  Magazine,  August,  1842,  p. 


214, 1  have  been  able  to  identify  all  but  the  fol- 
lowing, none  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum* 
Library,  or  if  they  are  the  information  below  is 
too  meagre  to  enable  me  to  find  them  in  the 
catalogue : — 

(1).  Session  of  Parliament,  1824,  8vo. 
(2).  The  EmigranVs  Guide,  1827,  8vo. 

An  Emigrant's  Guide  was  published  at  Westport^ 
in  1832. 

(3).  Vegetable  Substances,  1828, 18mo. 
(4).  Conversations  on  Moral  Philosophy,  2  vols.,  183^ 
8vo. 

(5).  Domesticated  Animals,  1839,  8to. 
(6).  England,  1839,  8vo. 

A  work  called  England  and  its  People  appears  to 
be  a  difierent  publication. 

(7).  Winchester  Arithmetic,  1839,  8vo. 
(8).  The  World,  4  vols.,  1839,  8to. 

This  might  be  a  collection  of  several  of  his 
other  works  under  a  collective  title,  as.  Spring'^ 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter;  or,  the  Air,  ike- 
Ear^,  ike  Heavens,  the  Sea, 

(9).  Sheep,  Cattle,  &c.,  2  vols.,  1840,  8Ta. 

It  is  possible  that  No.  4  mav  be  the  same  work 
as  his  First  Lines  of  Natural  Philosophy,  1832^ 
which  is  in  conversations,  only  "moral''  has 
slipped  into  the  title  instead  of  "  natural.*' 

Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  may  belong  to  Pinnock's; 
Catechisms,  the  identifications  of  whose  authors^ 
though  talked  of  in  the  last  volume  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"' 
has  not  yet  been  begun. 

In   the   Caledonian   Magazine  for   November,. 
1822,  Mr.  Ealston  Inglis  (in  his  Dramatic  Writers- 
of  Scotland,  1868,  p.  147)  attributes  The  Vixen 
Reclaimed,  a  farce,  in  two  acts,  to  Robert  Mudie  ; . 
but  I  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this,  for  though: 
Mudie  is  said  to  have  been  the  editor  of  that  maga- 
zine, yet  he  left  Scotland  in  1820,  two  years  be- 
fore the  farce  appeared. 

I  should  mention  that  I  find  the  titles  of  Nos. 
5,  6,  7,  and  8,  either  in  the  London  or  English.. 
catalogues  (Sampson  Low),  but  none  of  the  others.. 

Mudie  could  give  the  public  Greek  mottoes  on  ? 
nearly  all  his  title-pages,  but  all  his  books  put 
together  cannot  muster  one  index  between  them : : 
such  a  thing  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  binu 

I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  following  anecdote' 
in  any  of  the  anecdote  books ;  it  occurs  on  p.  1  of 
his  Popular  Mathematics.     He  is  put  in  mind  of — 

"the  porter  in  a  northern  University.  This  porter 
was  a  very  *  whale  *  of  books,  and  one  of  the  professors^ 
whose  particular  attention  he  claimed,  found  the  sup- 
plying of  his  appetite  from  the  University  Library  n* 
easy  task.  At  length  he  tried  him  with  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry y  to  see  how  far  sheer  appetite  would 
be  able  to  digest  that.  The  porter  came  not  for  an 
exchange  until  after  two  weeks  had  elapsed ;  and  at  last 
he  came  somewhat  crestfallen,  saying,  *Docter,  I  hae* 
read  a'  the  wirds,  an*  leukit  at  a'  the  pikters,  but  it's  the 
maist  puzzleanimous  beuk  I  hae  seen,  an'  I  dinna  ondec- 
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stand  ae  inrird  o't ;  sae  ye*\\  jeust  hae  the  gudenen  to  gie 
me  a  beuk  ^hat  has  nae  A's  nor  B's  in't.' " 

Olphar  Hakst. 
9^  Henry  Road,  New  Bamet. 


SHAKSPEA&IANA 


The  Gillt-Flower  Episode  in  the  "Winter's 

Tale  "  (4"»  S.  xii.  43.)— The  allusion  which  your 

correspondent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Browne,  thinks  he  has 

found  in  this  passage  is  surely  beside  the  mark. 

Perdita,  recalling  the  yarious  flowers  of  autumn 

which  she  might  ofier  to  Polixenes,  mentions  that 

she  has  no  "  streaked  gillyvors"  in  her  garden,  and 

that,  for  her  part,  she  would  rather  be  without 

them.     Upon  Polixenes  inquiring  her  reason,  she 

replies  that  she  has  heard  that  their  piedness  is 

produced  by  artificial  means,  and  that  she  likes 

only  what  is  pure  nature.    Polixenes,  upon  this, 

makes  the  memorable  rejoinder,  that  the  very  art 

which  perfects  nature  is  an  art  that  nature  makes: 

"  Tou  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  make  conceiye  a  bark  of  baser  kmd 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 

Perdita,  struck  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  reasoning, 

admits  its  force.     "  So  it  is."    But  immediately, 

refuted,  but  not  convinced,  she  adds : — 

"I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well ;  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me." 

Her  reason  is  expressed  with  unmistakable 
clearness.  She  no  more  admires  painted  flowers 
than  she  does  painted  cheeks,  and  she  will  have 
toothing  to  say  to  either. 

Mr.  Hunter,  in  a  long  and  very  interesting  note 
upon  the  whole  jfessage  (New  lUugtrations  of  the 
Life,  Studies,  and  Writings  of  Shakspeare),  says: 

"Attempts  to  modify  the  form  and  colours  of  flowers 
haye  made  part  of  the  art  of  gardening  in  iJl  ages.  The 
gilliyer  was  one  on  which,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  these 
attempts  were  made.  Parkinson,  who  regards  such 
efforts  as  '  the  mere  fancies  of  men  without  any  ground  of 
reason  or  truth,'  says  that  if  men  would  have  lilies  or  gilU- 
yers  to  be  of  a  scarlet  red  colour  they  put  vermilion  or 
cinnabar  between  the  rind  and  the  small  heads  growing 
about  the  root ;  if  they  would  have  them  blue,  azure  or 
biose;  if  yellow,  orpiment;  if  green,  verdigris;  and  thus 
of  any  other  colour." 

Whatever  fanciful  resemblances,  therefore,  of  the 
tind  which  Mr.  Browne  hints,  the  vulgar  may 
have  discovered  in  this  flower,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  suppose  an  allusion  to  them  in  this  place.  It  is 
the  artificial  colouring  which  forms  the  point  of  the 
passage. 

The  question  remains,  what  was  Shakspeare's 
object  in  introducing  this  digression  into  a  scene 
which,  without  it,  is  one  of  the  longest  in  his 
dramas  ?    I  hazard  with  some  difiidence  the  sugges- 


tion that  Shakspeare  here  intended  Polizmies  un- 
wittingly to  condemn  the  very  argtmients  which  be 
was  afterwards  to  employ  against  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Florizel  with  the  shepherd's  r^ut^ 
daughter.  If  I  am  right  in  the  supposition,  Per- 
dita's  reply,  ''So  it  is,"  may  have  marked  her 
sudden  surprise  and  delight  at  discovering  that 
the  union  of  herself  and  her  lover,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  this  exquisite  scene  she  had  so  patheti- 
caUy  deprecated,  was  not  so  contrary  to  nature  and 
propriety  as  she  had  feared.      Alfred  Ainoer. 

Moonshine. — Nares's  emendation  on  the  Earl  of 
Kent's  threat  against  the  steward,  "111  make  a  sop 
r  the  moonshine  of  you"  (LeoTy  iL  2),  seems  to  me 
as  constrained  and  shallow  as  his  resort  to  a 
cookery  book  for  an  explanation  of  it  is  ridiculous 
and  unnecessary ;  and  it  was  evidently  arrived  at 
without  a  thought  being  expended  on  Shakspeaie's 
ideal  knowledge  of  the  orb  of  night,  as  revealed  in 
his  other  allusions  to  it, — notably  in  Macbeth^  ilL  5, 
where,  either  in  a  moment  oi  ideality  or  of  passiiig 
frailty,  he  has  sent  Hecate  to  one  of  the  comera^ 
the  moon  for  the  "  drops  profoimd,"  out  of  whidt 
mischief  may  be  distilled. 

It  is  an  omen  of  evil,  imaginary,  doubtless,  yet 
presented  in  both  places  as  an  object  of  supeistitftoiu 
dread ;  and  the  evil  it  bodes  for  the  steward  at  the 
hands  of  Kent  is  very  clear : — 

''  Draw,  you  rogue ;  for  though  it  be  night,  the  mooo 
shines ;  I  'U  make  a  sop  i'  the  moonshine  of  you ;  draw, 
you  whoreson  cullionly  barber-monger,  draw.  (Drwmmg 
hittword.y* 

Plainly  the  intention  is  to  make  a  ^  wp  "  of  him, 
in  the  sense  of  steeping  him,  in  his  own  blood,  by 
the  consenting  light  of  the  moon. 

Boyle  Sntwislb,  F.RJBLSw 

Famworth,  Bolton. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Arthur  Warwick, 
in  his  Sfpare  Minutes,  1637,  has'it  phrase  analogous 
to  Shakspeare's — 

''  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Richard  IIL,  Act  i.  ac.  1. 
Thus:— 

"Whiles  the  sap  of  maintenance  lasts,  my  friends 
Bwarme  in  abundance,  but  in  the  winter  of  my  need,  thej 
leave  me  naked." — Baldwyn's  Beprint,  1821,  p.  27. 

S. 

The  "Tb  Dbum." — In  a  conversation  I  had 
many  years  ago  with  the  late  celebrated  antiquary 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bkck,  on  the  subject  of  the  Te  Dewm^ 
or  "  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose,"  Mr.  Black  observed  , 
that  in  all  the  modem  Latin  copies  a  blunder 
was  perpetuated  which  was  quite  at  variance  with 
the  reading  of  the  Ambrosian  MS.  at  Milan.  This 
blunder  was  in  the  substitution  of  numerari  for 
munerari.  I  have  been  several  times  in  Milan, 
and  have  visited  the  Ambrosian  Library,  but  I 
have  never  examined  the  MS.  of  the  Te  Deum, 
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iriticfa  if  not  BO  old  an  the  time  of  St.  Ainbro£i>,  in, 
jaolukblj,  the  work  of  the  aubaequeDt  centiuy. 

A.  few  dttya  s^,  in  the  curious  collection  of  your 
loaniBd  correapondent  Odtis,  I  was  shown  a  vd- 
lorn  book,  a  dimipj  little  quarto,  till  in  MB., 
entitled  J'tailtrium  Lilania,  Sic  The  colophon 
U  aa  follows  : — 

"  Explicit  pBlterinm,  aeciuiilum  UBam  f»tnini  ordii^ 
m«e«onim.^  Seripliim  per  fratraio  Vftlentinnm  BrilM 
«giiBd«monli]dflet  coDTeiiCiu£uIiii£enn&  Anao  Domiiu 
iUO.     In  di«  Sjmonit  et  Jade  apoelotorum." 

^eMS.  iabeantifnllywritlen,  inn  clear  "round" 
lund,  and  notbioe  cun  exceed  the  eiegunce  of  the 
iUomuiated  initi^.  The  book  contains  the  whole 
«f  the  psalina,  the  Tt  Dmra,  the  Qutcunque 
Vvlt,  the  Lilaiiy  of  the  Sainfa— ending  with  Saint 
Elizabeth— u  number  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  &d., 
tad  AntiphoDes  in  red  letter.*  On  the  first  sight 
if  this  interesting  MS.  I  thought  of  Mr.  Bludc's 
UbimAj  and  I  tuned  to  the  Te  Deum  to  examine 
d«  Tcne,  which  in  the  "  Common  Prayer  "  reads, 
"make  them  to  be  numbered  with  thy  saints  lu 
dory  ereriastinK,"  and  in  ui  uuthorized  Catholic 
Flayer  Book  which  I  have  consulted  reads, 
*Aetemabc  cum  Sanctis  tuis,  in  gloria  nunumri." 
I  fad  that  the  reading  in  the  HS.  book  is  in  per- 
fect aeoivdaace  with  Mr.  Block's  remark,  and  with 
ia»  ftneition  about  the  Ambrosian  MS.  It  ia  as 
faOowa,  "  Aetema  fac  c.  eanctis  tuis,  gloria  munc- 
Tttj-v"  There  is  no  chance  of  an  ocular  miatake. 
"Bte  book,  from  beginninj;  to  end,  beinfj  written  in 
hrge  round  Roman  cbantct«r,  and  with  no  admix- 
tsie  of  "  church-teit,"  or  German  Gothic  letters. 

But  the  mtincrari  instead  of  mtmerari  is  not  the 
only  variation  that  exists  between  the  MS.  and  the 
Orodem  prayer-books,  Catholic  and  Anglican.  In 
i  modem  miesal  the  srat«nce  is  thus:  "  Aetema 
1  Sanctis  tuis,  in  gloria  numerari,"  which  is 
ndAnce  with  the  Book  of  CommoQ  Prayer, 
Til.,  "  make  them  to  be  numbered  with  thy  samta 
•■  glory  everlasting."  The  "  in  "  does  not  occur  in 
the  MS.  book,  and  therefore  the  rendering  wonid 
be — not  "in  glory"  but  "  by"  or  "with  glory." 
"  N.  &  Q."  is  not  a  field  for  a  theological  toum.i- 
■aiit,  or,  I  think,  that  I  could  show  an  essential 
difleicnce  in  metuung  between  the  readings  of 
tMrntrari  and  niuncrari, — to  say  nothing  about 
tte  reading  which  ignores  the  preposition  "  in." 

nw  town  of  Es^ingen  ia  in  Wiirtemberg. 
Tslmtiiie  Briin  I  can  give  no  information.  E 
■--■--''  '  '      the 


Tarn   GsiH  Fkatcbe. — In    Milton's   Parodist 
XmC,  book  X.  I.  373,  Death  is  thus  characterized : 


1      hmntd    I 

I       bs   G 

I    iMCbool 

■   iHhaAii 


*  Tb«  wotm  have  attacked  the  leather  trinding,  but 
fa  mlbH  ha*  not  toffcivd :  it  ia  as  white  and  clain  at 
■  H  haAJut  come  &OCI  the  labric  of  ths  maker. 


"  So  laying,  with  delight  he  muffed  tha  smell 
or  mortal  change  on  earth.      •    •    •    ■ 
So  scented  the  crrim/urinv,  and  nptumed 
Eia  DoMril  wide  inio  the  moi^  air, 
SaBBCtoui  of  his  quarry  iivm  i^r." 
Grim  feature"   is  explained    by  Mr.  Joseph 
Payne   to  be   "the  shape  or   person   of  Satan" 
(!itadie»i<nE»glithPTim,l868,p.l22).  Surely  Mr. 
Payne  meant  to  aay  "  the  shape  or  person  of  IJeath," 
for  "the  grim  feature '' is  nominative  to  "scented," 
d  is  the  monster  "  grim  and  terrible  "  describeid 
Book  it  L  682.     J  fancy,  too,  Death  ia  called  a 
ftaluTt,  with  special  reference  to  the  ol&cttiry  ftjnc- 
tion  under  which  he  is  there  principally  charac- 
terized.   I  note  that  the  lat«  Professor  J.  B.  Jukea, 
in  one  of  his  published  letters,  seems  to  understand 
by  the  "grim  feature"  the  note  of  Death.     De 
Quincey  imds  tie  "g^im  feature  "  in  the  Nebula 
inOrion,a8liguradinNicbols'siSyriein  of  the.  World, 
1846,  pp.  50-51  ;  but  the  monster  there  figured  ia 
a  noseless  fivce,  with  a  forked  streamer  dividing  ths 
orbit  fiota  the  long  upper  lip.     See  De  Quii^eVa 
It'orfoi  {HoKj!  &  Son),  vol.  iii.  p.  181.      I  shall  ho 
glad  to  leurn  what  other  correspondents  of  "  N.  & 
°  think  of  the  "  grim  feature,"  Jabxz. 

Club. 


KoTAL  Heads  os  Bblls.— A  friend  has  Utely 
introduced  mo  personally  to  three  ancient  bells  ia 
the  turret  of  Brinsop  Church,  co.  Hereford.  They 
can  only  be  approached  by  a  very  long  ladder, 
which  the  courteous  churchwarden,  with  the  kind 
permiaaion  of  the  vicar,  will  provide.  Eitch  bell 
beats  the  heads  of  Edn-ard  I.  and  Eleanor,  as  oa 
the  bells  recorded  in  "  N.  &  Q."  ■1'^  S.  ix.  76,  bub 
the  initial  cross  and  the  form  of  type  are  difierenf^ 
the  latter  being  small  capitals  with  a  crown  over 
each.  One  of  the  trio  is  cracked.  They  are  all  ot 
the  some  early  date  and  frna  the  same  founders. 
The  legends  run  thus, in  ancient  Gothic  capitals: — 

1.  -1-    BllfCTl  +  MiBOEBETA  +  ORA  t  FBO  +  SOBIS. 

2.  +    AiacB  t  XPI  t  laOSiN  +  BBB. 

3.  +    3AKCTS  +  MIKEL  +  OBi  t  FBO  +  HOBIS. 

One  king's  and  two  queens'  bends  are  on  each  bel^ 
as  intervening  stops,      H.  T.  Ellauohse,  M.A. 

Whitakeb's  History  of  Cbaved.— In  A  iirf 
of  Rtman  C'alAoJwj  in  the  County  of  York,  IfiOl, 
which  has  just  come  to  me,  there  is  a  note  by  the 
editor,  (w  page  40,  about  the  Claphams  of  Beamsley, 
and  a  "vague  tradition"  that  they  were  buried 
upright  in  their  vault  in  Bolton  Priory.  Whituker 
touchy  the  same  tradition  in  his  account  of  tho 
CUphams,  History  of  (h-avea,  p.  36S,  edition  1612, 
and  then  adds — 

"  I  haTs  looked  inln  the  nalt  throagh  aa  aperture  ia 
the  psTemeDt,  but  could  discover  no  coffins  eiceptinf 
one  of  the  Uaule;  family." 

I  visited  this  beautiful  ruin  in  the  summer  of 
1871,  while  stjiying  at  my  old  home  in  Ilkley,  and 
going  over  it  carefully  with  old  Mr.  Hiistwick, 
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who  has  had  charge  of  the  place  and  acted  as 
guide  a  great  many  years,  I  mentioned  Whitaker's 
statement  about  the  Clapham  vault  and  the  tradi- 
tion, and  then  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  me  any 
more  about  it : — 

**  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it/'  the  old  man  said  eagerly. 
"  I  haye  found  it  all  out  for  myself,  and  it  cost  me  three 
pound,  but  I  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  and  I 
did.  I  knew  nearly  where  the  vault  must  be,  so  I  got 
some  men  to  dig.  We  did  not  strike  the  vault  at  once, 
but  after  a  while  found  it,  opened  it,  and  there  were  the 
coffins  sure  enough,  standing  upright,  just  as  the  old 
folks  used  to  say  they  were." 

I  think  he  told  me  how  many  there  were,  but  I 
cannot  recall  the  numbers.  I  remember  Mr. 
'  Hirstwick  took  a  few  steps,  tapped  a  flag  with  his 
foot,  and  said  the  vault  is  right  here.  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  this  story,  and  meant  to  send  you  a 
note  about  it  sooner,  thinking  that  some  i^eader 
interested  in  these  things  might,  in  visiting 
Bolton,  get  more  exact  particulars  from  the  old 
man  if  he  is  still  alive.  Robert  Collyer. 

Chicago,  U.S. 

Sir  Charles  Wm.  Hockaday  Dick  is  regis- 
tered in  Debrett  as  tenth  baronet,  bom  1802 ; 
married  Elizabeth  .Chissereau,  of  Brighton,  1835  ; 
succeeded  his  father.  Sir  Page,  1851  ;  has  one  son, 
four  daughters.  Seat,  Port  Hall,  Brighton.  Title, 
Dick,  of  Baird,  N.B.,  created  1642.  The  first 
baronet  is  said  to  have  lent  50,0002.  to  Charles  I., 
of  which  only  one-tenth  was  ever  repaid.  The 
present  baronet — so  it  is  reported — was  recently 
offered  a  very  humble  post  by  the  Brighton  Town 
Council.  The  baronetcy  is  not  recorded  in  Burke. 
This  is  worth  noting.  B.  Azure. 

Louis  Chasles. — Our  worthy  London  con- 
temporaries, Le  Courrier  de  VEurope  and  the 
Aihenceum,  in  recording  the  recent  death  of 
Philar^te  Chasles,  so  long  honourably  known  in 
French  literature,  have  barely  alluded  to  his 
celebrated  father,  the  Conventionist.  The  latter 
deserves  a  comer  in  "  N.  &  Q."  for  one  especial 
reason.  Louis  Chasles,  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  was  a  Canon  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres.  He  at  once  flung  himself  into  the  new 
order,  or  disorder,  of  things  ;  started  a  Jacobin 
paper,  was  elected  a  deputy  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, and  there  took  his  place  on  the  Mountain. 
He  is  remembered  for  having  succeeded  in  getting 
the  names  of  servants  who  accompanied  imigrH 
enrolled  on  the  same  fatal  list  as  their  masters. 
He  opposed  the  proposition  to  allow  Louis  XVI. 
to  have  any  legal  defenders  at  his  trial ;  and  he 
voted  for  the  King's  death.  Louis  Chasles  was 
subsequently  employed  as  representative  of  the 
people  with  the  army  of  the  North.  He  opposed 
Greoffroy,  Fr^ron,  and  Sieves,  and  was  the  defender 
of  Robespierre.  Louis  Cfhasles  had  several  narrow 
escapes  from  the  guillotine ;  he  suffered  imprison- 


ment, but  he  was  pardoned,  and  he  found  employ- 
ment and  a  refuge  in  the  H6tel  des  Invaudes. 
Later,  the  ex-conventionist  established  a  board- 
ing-house for  students  in  Paris.  The  especial 
reason  of  his  deserving  a  note  in  these  columns  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when,  in  1816,  the 
decree  of  banishment  was  published  against  the 
surviving  regicides,  he  was  exempted  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  never  accepted  any  employ- 
ment under  Napoleon!  Louis  Chasles  was  thus 
honourably  distinguished  from  the  Republicana 
who  became  imperial  Bonapartists  and,  lastly, 
Bourbonite  royalists.  These  last  fell  under  the 
lash  of  B^ranger — 

"  Tel  qui  longtemps  l^cha  ses  bottes 
Lui  mord  aujourd'hui  les  talons." 

Ed. 

"  Blandyke." — This  word  occurs  in  the  evidence' 
given  in  the  trial  which  occupies,  at  this  moment, 
so  many  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  following 
cutting  from  the  Standard  of  the  5th  of  June  last 
explains  its  meaning,  and  is  therefore  deserving  of 
preservation  in  the  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q." : — 

"  What  are  '  long-sleep  mornings  ]'  (a  laugh). — Sondajr 
and  mornings  after  blandykes. 

"  What  is  a  blandyke  1— It  is  a  Stonyhurst  name  for  a. 
holiday.  The  college  is  an  offshoot  of  the  coU«ge  at 
Li^ ;  and  at  Li^ge,  when  they  had  a  holiday,  they  went 
out  to  a  country  house  called  'Blandyk/  and  so  holidaya 
came  to  be  called  blandykes." 

R.  &  M. 

Canada  :  its  meaning. — Abp.  Trench,  in  his- 
fifth  lecture  On  the  Study  of  Words,  Parker,  1859^ 
p.  170,  writes,  "  One  might  anticipate  that  a  name 
like  *  Canada '  given,  and  within  fresh  historic 
times,  to  a  vast  territory,  would  be  accounted  for, 
but  it  is  not."  I  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Goodrich 
(Peter  Parley)  in  his  Travels  in  Canada,  Munday^ 
n.  d.  (1839  ?),  p.  3,  says:—"  The  word  Canada  is 
from  an  Iroquois  expression,  meaning  a  collection 
of  huts."  Jno.  a.  Fowler. 

55,  London  Road,  Brighton. 

Melvil's  Memoirs. — ^This  very  interesting  book 
was  first  published,  from  the  original  MSS.,  by 
George  Scott,  at  London,  in  1683.  In  1735  a 
second  edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  because 
the  first  was  then  "  rarely  to  be  met  witn  except  in 
the  libraries  of  the  curious.''  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  generally  known  that  there  were  two  distind 
impressions  of  the  first  edition,  yet  such  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  the  case.  The  title-pages  <» 
these  two  imprints  are  nearly  identical ;  and  both 
appear  to  be  printed  by  E.  H.,  for  R.  Boulter,  at 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Comhill.  A  careful  com- 
parison, however,  shows  throughout  the  whole 
volume  innumerable  differences  in  the  type,  setting 
up,  and  errors.  It  was  common  in  the  case  dr 
books  of  which  large  numbers  were  wanted,  like 
Sacheverel's  trial,  to  employ  several  independent 
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presses  ;  but  of  Melvil's  Memoirs  the  edition  was 
probably  small,  and  a  double  setting  up  of  the 
type  could  hardly  have  been  reouired. 

Edward  Solly. 


[We  must  request  correspondents  demring  information 
<m  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


THE  FAMILY  OP  MASON  THE  POET. 

The  first  of  this  family  of  whom  there  is  any 
jrecord  is  Valentine  Mayson,  who,  in  1623,  ex- 
chanced  the  living  of  Driffield,  co.  York,  for  that 
of  EOoughton  in  the  same  county.  He  is  said  to 
have  di^  in  1699.  If  so,  he  must  have  been 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Can  any  of 
joar  readers  inform  me  of  the  correctn^  or  otner- 
wise  of  this  statement  ? 

Valentine  Mayson  had  three  sons,  who  are  known 
to  have  left  descendants:  (1)  Richard,  whose 
dadghter  Mary  married  a  Richardson  of  Hull,  and 
had  issue,  who  are  still  represented  by  the  family 
<tf  Richardson  of  Shotley,  Dearman  of  Braithwaite, 
Biichall  of  Bowden,  Harris  of  Bradford,  Mennell 
d  Malton,  and  Backhouse  of  Darlington.  (2) 
WiUiam,  for  many  years  Rector  of  Wensley,  co. 
York.  He  died  in  1708,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Maiys  Church,  Castlegate,  York.  He  left  issue  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  who  married  Thomas  Barker  of 
YoK,  and  had  issue  Barbara,  who  married  John 
Hntton,  Esq.,  of  Marske,  brother  of  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom,  however, 
ihe  had  no  issue.  (3)  Boherty  a  merchaiit  at  Hull, 
and  mayor  of  that  town  in  1681  and  1696.  He 
married  and  had  a  son,  Hugh,  who  was  appointed 
Collector  of  Customs  at  HiUl  in  1696.  This  Hugh 
jKMsessed  a  considerable  estate  in  the  East  Riding, 
the  greater  part  of  which  descended  to  his  son, 
'William,  Vicar  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Holy 
Trinity  at  Hull  from  1722  to  1753.  The  poet, 
who  was  bom  at  Hull,  23rd  Feb.,  1724,  was  the 
mm  of  the  latter  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah,  who  died 
IB  1741,  and  was  buried  at  Sutton,  of  which  parish 
her  hnsband  was  the  principal  owner.  The  vicar 
named  a  second  wife,  who  survived  him.  He  died 
iGth  August,  1753,  leaving  issue  by  his  second 
aamage  an  only  daughter,  Ann,  the  wife  of  the 
BerTHenry  Dixon,  for  many  years  Vicar  of  Wad- 
wih,  00.  York.  Ann  Dixon  had  two  sons,  Wil- 
Jim  Henry  and  James,  who  succeeded  to  the 
mopeiiy  of  their  uncle  the  poet,  but  are  now  both 
dead,  wiUiout  descendants.  The  vicar's  sister, 
Mary,  married  Arthur  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Hull, 
had  issue  a  daughter,  also  named  Mary,  who 
Jomh  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  of  Sevenscore, 

Kent,  and  Wadworth,  co.  York,  by  whom  she 
» two  dauffhters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Mary, 
8a  Chanes  Kent,  Bart,  (extinct),  Anne, 


the  younger,  married  Henry  Verelst,  Esq.,  of 
Aston  HaU,  formerly  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  present  family  of  Verelst  of  Aston. 
The  above  is,  I  think,  a  pretty  full  answer  to 
numerous  queries  which  have  at  various  times 
during  the  last  few  years  appeared  in  "  N.  &  Q." 
Any  information  respecting  descendants  in  the 
male  line  (if  any)  of  Valentine  Mayson  will  be 
gratefully  received.  Also  as  to  the  families  of  the 
poet's  mother  and  step-mother.  M — l. 


"Blxte  Beard's  Cabinets." — ^Where  can  I  find 
the  meaning  of  the  following  lines,  all  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  exquisite  poem,  '^  Blue  Beard's 
Cabinets,"  of  W.  W.  Stor/s  Graffiti  d'ltalia, 
Blackwood,  1868  :— 

1.  "  Behind  it  other  carious  rings  you'll  find — 

Moron^s,  whence  a  prisoned  devil  spoke. 

2.  Ahoukii's.  gifted  with  a  lightning  sword,^ 
Which,  wnen  his  hand  wayed,  sheared  his  foeman's 

head. 
8.      Jovdar*8,  which  owned  its  black  tremendous  slave. 

4.  Here  you  will  find  the  wondrous  planisphere 
Of  Ahdelsanuid,  in  whose  depths  were  seen 
All  regions  of  <^e  earth — that  smote  with  fire 
The  nations  at  his  owner's  wrathful  nod. 

5.  The  bodkin  that  Amina  used  to  pick 
Her  grains  of  rice  h^ore  her  fouler  feast. 

6.  Agrippa's  glass  and  that  of  Sehemteddin, 

7.  With  Conachar^s  white  feather  by  its  side. 

8.  There  is  Bhaicus'  bee, 
And  one  that  Sappho  caug^ht  on  Cupid's  lips, 
Which  stung  her  to  a  luscioiu  epigram. 

What  epigram) 

9.  The  famous  dittich  of  Callicrates, 
Writ  on  a  seed  of  sesamum." 

In  each  case  I  have  underlined  the  word,  or  meaning 
I  wish  for  reference  to.  Cidh. 

Ardwick^ 

Nash's  "Worcestershire":  early  copies. — 
I  have  been  offered,  for  twelve  guineas,  a  copy  of 
Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  in  the  original 
binding  of  ^  blue  boards,  backed  with  white  veflum, 
1781,  with  the  Appendix  and  Domesday,  1775, 
and  the  Supplement,  1799.  At  page  500,  vol.  L, 
is  the  letter  from  Lord  Monmouth,  beginning 
"  Now  that  you  know."  I  am  told  that  this  letter 
was  suppressed  and  only  appears  in  a  few  early 
copies,  the  pecuniary  value  of  which  is  thereby 
increased.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  booK 
all  my  life,  but  was  not  aware  of  this  fact,  if  it  be 
a  fjEu;t ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  I 
can  place  reliance  in  my  informant's  statement.  I 
am  unable,  just  now,  to  compare  the  copy  in  question 
with  other  copies  of  the  work. 

Ctjthbert  Bede. 

St.  Kew. — There  is  a  parish  in  Cornwall  called 
St.  Kew,  spelt  in  Domesday  Book  Lanchehoc, 
in  the  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  (1290)  Lomowe^ 
in  a  writ  of  Edward  IIL  (1357)  Lannov,  and  in 
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Bacon's  Liber  Regis,  St  Knee,  alias  St  Kew,  aKas 
Lanow.  There  is  also  a  parish  about  two  miles 
from  Weston-super-Mare  called  Kewstoke,  which, 
probably,  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  saint,  for  there 
is  a  cleft  in  the  hill  above  the  church,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Pass  of  St.  Kew,"  and  tradition 
asserts  that  it  is  the  path  by  which  the  old  saint 
was  wont  to  descend  to  an  oratory.  Can  any  reader 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  throw  light  upon  the  obscurity  of 
St.  Kew  ?  A  bishop  of  Menevia  named  Ceoen  is 
mentioned  in  Welsh  Chronicles  as  contemporary 
with  Oudoceus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Church  of 
Llangeneu,  which  fonxmly  existed  in  Pembroke- 
shire.   Can  St.  Kew  be  identified  with  him? 

J.  Adams. 

Rev.  —  Bolton,  1649. — Can  you  tell  me 
whether  Mr.  Bolton,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  attended  that  nobleman  on  the 
scaffold,  9th  March,  1649,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
and  afterwards  went  to  Ireland  ?  Armioer. 

Hazlitt*8  "Lectures  on  the  English 
Poets,"  ed.  1870,  p.  87.— Who  is  the  "  political 
writer^'  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage : — 

"A  noted  political  writer  of  the  present  day  {L  e.  1818 
or  thereabouto)  has  exhausted  neaiiy  the  whole  account 
of  Satan  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  by  applying  it  to  a  cha- 
racter (the  first  Napoleon)  whom  he  considered  as,  after 
the  deril  (though  I  do  raiow  whether  he  would  ma^e 
eyeu  that  excepti(m),  die-greatest  enemy  of  the  human 


race. 


Jonathan  Boughisr. 


Picture  by  Hoppnbr,  E.A — I  am  anxious  to 
trace  a  picture  by  Hoppner,  left  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  about  1810,  and,  I  believe,  sold 
with  his  effects  then.  Subject,  a  young  man,  age 
about  twenty-three,  in  a  yeomanry  unifbrm,  with  a 
boy  about  six  years  old  trying  on  his  helmet.  It  is 
believed  the  picture  was  nearly  finished.  I  should 
be  very  glad  of  any  information  about  the  picture 
which  could  help  me  to  trace  it.  Communications 
to  be  addressed  to  Miss  C.  St.  John  Mildmay, 
Rectory,  Chelmsford. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet. — Trollope,  in  his  Eis- 
tory  of  the  Royal  Foundation  of  Chrid^s  Hospital 
(London,  4to.,  1834),  p.  203,  says— 

**  With  reppect  to  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Mr.  Pepyi  states 
him  to  have  been  a  Bltie-Coat-JBoy  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Beckford,  Alderman  of  London.*  At  the  date 
of  this  letter,  which  was  written  on  February  17, 1681-2, 
the  venerable  prelate  was  still  alive,  so  that  the  truth 
might  have  been  easily  ascertained ;  but  his  biographers 
have  assigned  the  honour  of  his  education  to  a  school  at 
Cranbourn,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  there  is  now  no  means  of 
disputing  their  accuracy." 

The  place  of  education  of  so  learned  a  prelate  as 
Stillingfleet  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 

*  See  hia  Diary  and  CorrespoTuUnce,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 


Through  the  medium  of  "  N.  &  Q."  the  truth  may 
yet  be  ascertained.  H.  P.  D. 

"  KuRAL  Spoets  :  Descriptive  and  Elegiac. 
In  Three  Parts.  Part  1.  Angling.  2.  Fowling ; 
and  3,  Hare  Hunting."  Who  was  the  author? 
The  AngHng  part  begins— 

**  Unmann'd  by  sloth,  and  unrelax'd  by  ease. 
Without  tne  rod,  the  basket,  or  the  line. 
My  friend,  can  Angling  e'er  pretend  to  please^ 
Howe'er  the  Muse's  faith,  or  thine  ?^ 

My  copy  is  perfect  in  itself,  but  has  been  paged 
and  pubushed  with  others,  the  second  page  com- 
mencing 188.  I  do  not  find  any  reference  to  it  in 
the  BiMioiheca  Piscatoria^  nor  as  yet  have  any  of 
my  brother  collectors  of  angling  literature  responded 
to  my  inquiries.  Jno.  Greville  Fennbll. 

Highworth  Church,  Wilts. — In  the  restoni- 
tion  of  Highworth  Church,  Wilte,  some  years  ago^ 
a  curious  distemper  painting  of  S.  Dunstan  shoeing 
a  horse,  which  placed  its  KK>t  on  the  anvil,  was 
found.    I  wish  to  know  if  this  has  been  engraved. 

John  Piggot. 

Lord  Elibank. — Bo  any  of  the  descendants  of 
the  last  Lord  £libank  still  exist ;  if  so,  where  do 
they  reside?  Information  on  the  above  will 
oblige.  Henrt  £.  Murrat. 

24,  College  Square,  Belfast. 

[Replies  to  be  sent  to  the  above  address.] 

Heraldic. — To  whom  did  this  coat  of  aims 
belong — Azure,  three  roses,  two  and  one  ?  It  was 
most  probably  in  connexion  with  either  Stafford, 
Nevil^  Bohun,  Bourchier,  or  Thos.  de  Woodstock, 
as  with  their  arms  it  existed  formerlv  in  the  Church 
of  Kimbolton.  T.  P.  Fsbmis. 

Beth-Gelert  and  Lleweltn-ap-Iorwbrth. 
— In  Welsh  records,  literature,  or  reUcs  of  the 
bards,  is  there  anything  relative  to  the  tradition  of 
Uewelyn-ap-Iorwerth  and  his  hoimd  G^lert  1  Wil- 
liam Bobert  Spencer  founded  his  beautiful  ballad 
on  this  story,  which  is  traditionary  in  a  village  at 
the  base  of  Snowdon,  where  a  stone  to  this  diay  is 
still  pointed  out  as  marking  the  spot  where  the 
dog  was  buried.  We  read  that  King  John,  whose 
daughter  Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerth  married,  presented 
the  hound  to  him  in  1205.  According  to  Donoe^ 
there  is  an  old  song  on  the  circumstances  in  Jonahs 
Relics  of  (he  Welsh  Bards,  and  he  says  that 
Gelert  is  also  called  Cilhart.  There  is  a  common 
Welsh  proverb — "  I  repent,  as  much  as  the  man 
who  slew  his  greyhound."  Leland,  Camden,  Pen- 
nant, Powel,  do  not  appear  to  mention  the 
subject.  George  R.  Jsssb. 

Henbury,  Macclesfield. 

Cousins. — There  are  eight  varieties  of  ooosinsy 
viz.,  Other's  brother's  son,  Other's  brother's 
daughter,    father's    sister's   son,  father's   sister's 
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daughter,  mother's  brother's  son,  mother's  brother's 
daughter,  mother's  sister's  son,  mother's  sister's 
daughter.  Is  there  any  language,  European  or 
extra-European,  in  which  the  word  equivalent  to 
"  cousin "  is  spelled  in  eight  different  ways,  to 
discriminate  between  these  varieties?  If  not, 
what  is  the  nearest  approach  made  to  that  number  ? 

D.  G. 

"  Intbrfair." — 

"  For  the  merohantman,  except  he  first  be  at  oompoBi- 
tian  with  his  factor  to  use  his  inter/airs  quietly,  he  will 
neither  stir  his  ship  to  sail,  nor  yet  will  lay  hands  upon 
his  merchandize :  even  so  let  us  do  all  things,  that  we 
may  have  the  fellowship  of  our  wives,  wmch  is  the 
factor  of  all  our  doings  at  home,  in  great  quiet  and  rest." 
— F»^  661  in  the  Momily  of  the  State  of  Matrimanyf 
sew  edition,  printed  for  S.  P.  C.  E.    1839.    8yo. 

Is  this  word  found  in  any  book  previous  t-o  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and,  if  so,  where  1 

BOLAND. 

Lord  Preston,  beheaded  1690. — Can  you  tell 

me  to  what  family  this  nobleman  (see  "  N.  &  Q." 

4^  S.  xi.  496)  belonged.    Was  he  related  to  the 

old  Scotch  family  of  the  De  Prestons  ? 

F.  Preston. 
UniTcrm^s  Olnb. 

Sibyl  Penn,  wife  of  David  Penn,  Esq. — 
King  Henry  VIII.  is  stated  to  have  entrusted  to 
this  lady  the  care  of  his  three  children,  among 
whom  was  the,  afterwards,  great  Elizabeth.  An 
account  of  her,  and  reference  to  further  information, 
is  requested.  It  appears  there  was  a  monument  to 
this  pair  in  (Great  1)  Hampden  Church,  Bucks ; 
is  it  still  there,  or,  at  least,  is  its  inscription  pre- 
served ?  Gavelock. 

An  Inscription. — Will  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  following  inscription, 
which  surrounds  a  mortar  of  bronze-metal,  which 
was  found  in  Scotland  1 — 

"  Lor.  GooT.  Van.  Al.  Ac.  1629." 

M.  OF  T. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey. — ^What  is  the  date  of  the 
wooden  watching  chamber  for  the  custodian  of  the 
shrine  of  S.  Alban,  at  S.  Alban's  Abbey?  I  shall 
be  glad  of  any  other  particulars  respecting  it. 

John  Piggot. 

^Par  TERNI8  siTPPAR.'' — This  motto  of  Lord 
Noithwick  is    to  me  untranslatable,  and  quite 
ontelligible.  Fredk.  Rule. 

rTherB  is  no  diiBouIty :  '*  The  pair  are  nearly  equal  to 
leOiree."] 

FIBLD-LOER—CABR  =  CAUSE. 

(4«>  a  xi  110,  269,  351,  362,  490.) 

A  reference  to  the  first  mention  of  this  term  will 
Mb.  Hydb  Clarke  that  it  was  given  to  a 
Bmge  of  information  than  that  to  which,  at 


p.  362,  W.  E.  F.  has  since  applied  it,  when  recom- 
mending the  giving  of  the  old  names  in  the  New 
Domesday  Book.  This  seems  very  desirable,  but 
as  Mr.  Clarke  observes,  hardly  needs  a  new  name. 
My  object  is  a  more  general,  if  a  humbler,  sort  of 
gleaning  fipom  the  fields  that  which  others  may  have 
missed  for  want  of  the  same  opportunities  as  sta- 
tionary rural  people  possess.  The  brevity  required 
by  "  N.  &  Q.''  prevented  my  saying  as  fully  as  in  a 
local  appeal, ''  I  have  chosen  this  name  as  allowing 
scope  for  informal  remark  on  what  we  may 
learn  from  the  old  names  in  connexion  with  the 
aspects  and  situation  of  the  fields  themselves,  the 
traditions  that  linger  among  them,  and  any  light 
shed  on  them  by  history  or  science  which  may  help 
to  a  just  estimate  of  their  teaching.'' 

The  first  paper,  as  well  as  the  swridgment  of  its 
sequel  below,  will  show  that  it  is  for  the  preserv- 
ing the  old  names  in  use,  and  for  practical  illus- 
tration of  questions  now  and 'for  ages  to  come,  as 
their  fitness  becomes  understood,  rather  than  the 
laying  them  up  in  legal  and  formal  depositories, 
ihat  I  try  to  popularize  the  study  of  Field-lore. 

No.  II.  In  the  days  of  Bums  the  Carse  of  Gowrie 
was  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  its  rich  harvests. 
Though  so  far  north,  it  is  probable  that  the  tribute 
brou^t  by  subsidence  from  the  Grampians,  and 
the  screen  afforded  by  the  same  mountain  chain, 
may  have  contributed  to  give  it  niuch  of  this 
luxuriant  character.  And  thus,  when  we  read 
that  a  field  is  named  carr,  that  seems  an  index  to 
its  preserU  level  fertility,  though  it  points  to  a 
time  when  it  was  e(][uivalent  to  dangerous  quag- 
mire; as  to  quality,  it  must  be  interpreted  rela- 
tively to  situation  and  surrounding.  The  Old  Carrs 
in  our  sunny  Cumbrian  valleys  once  deserved  the 
same  name  as  "the  plains  of  Altcar,"  where  I 
read  lately  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons  being 
assembled  to  witness  the  great  Liverpool  coursing 
meeting,  regardless  of  the  cold,  "  the  morning  fogs 
over  the  low-lying  peaty  ground,"  and  of  "  the 
widest  of  ditches,  and  the  wdl-known  mud  of  Alt- 
car," — all  seeming  to  testify  to  its  origin.  But 
I  while  from  their  small  extent  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, and  the  annual  overflow  of  our  lively  streams^ 
the  former  have  been  enriched,  no  such  influence 
could  reach  the  great  level  tract  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  sea-shore.* 

It  is  so  remarkable  that  this  word  carr,  which 
may  be  found  obscurely  underlying  the  names  on 
the  maps  of  all  the  northern  counties,  at  least, 
alternating  with  pot,  and  rnvre,  and  moss,  and  others 
of  like  si^aificance,  should  be  left  off  and  forgotten 
in  Cumberland,  that  I  think  it  must  have  been 
superseded  by  another  of  the  same  sound  when 
vehicles  on  wneels  were  required.     Karre  is  Dan- 
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♦  I  have  lately  read  of  the  "Appleby  Carr  Stakes, 
another  instance  of  the  modem  use  of  these  spots,  as 
weU  as  of  the  name's  preTilence  southwards— in  Leices- 
tershire or  Norfolk. 
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iflh,  and  car  ia  still  the  name  in  Cumberland  and 
"Westmoreland  for  a.  common  cart.  Other  CDantica 
eound  the  final  letter^NarthumberlAnd  aad  Scot- 
land as  cairt.  In  this  way,  (arr  might  bare  dropped 
-out  of  use  in  the  older  sense,  as  we  are  bo  veiy  rich 
.in  synonymea,— sump,  mire,  bog,  eloah,  flake,  &c, 
Land  have  even  retained  a  British  word,  jtant,  in 
'thin  sense.  It  is  best  known  in  North  Cumberland 
ikrmjards,  and  occura  in  AndeiBon's  Ballads,  in,  I 
think,  the  "Cttldbeek  Wedding."  The  verse,  he- 
sides  the  inimitable  ridicule  of  the  pot-valiant  and 
loyal  miner,  is  notable  as  containing  these  two 
words  in  apposition,  and  showing  how  inconvenient 
it  might  have  been  to  retain  the  older  can : — 
"3IeTner  Leytle  wad  noo  hoirt  a  Btandsrt, 

Fulr  man  ,'  lie  could  nit  dwldle  far  ! 
Sut  stack  in  apanbbir  the  middle, 

An'  yen  tuik  him  beame  in  a  car." 
The  word  po!  serves  here  for  any  deep  place  on 
land  or  in  a  river.  Hugh  Miller  mentions  a  part 
of  the  sands  of  Nigg,  in  Cromartio,  which  ia  fea  by 
streams,  and  is  never  dry,  as  called  the  Pott. 
Walter  Thornbuty  baa  noticed  the  same  word  in 
the  same  Ecnse,  on  the  coast  of  Cardigan.  We 
speak  of  a  peM-pot,  and  I  read  of  Pottlands  near 
Cockermouth.  Unless  there  is  something  of  the 
aignificatioD  of  a  vessel,  or  cup-shnped  clay  in 
which  the  bog  ia  contained,  in  this  car,  wo  have  no 
trace  of  kar,  a  veasel,  which  Lincoln  has,  in  accord- 
ance with  many  other  Danish  words  there  ;  but 
which  Molbech  does  not  connect  with  this  root. 
Since  my  former  paper  was  written  I  have  seen,  for 
Irhe  first  time,  Jamieson's  SeoUisK  JXeHonarg,  and 
liave  been  astonished  that  so  long  ago  he  had  BUg- 
,gested  kiorr,  lalandic,  as  the  derivation  of  carse, 
which  ia  not  received,  or  even  mentioned  by  the 
:newest  Scottish  dictionaries.  One  Southern  philo- 
Jogiat  seems  long  ago  to  have  heard  of  car  aa  "a 
Tenuirkable  floating  island  in  the  North."  It  is 
quoted  by  Halliwell  from  Home  Tooke's  ZHiw- 
tioru  of  Pvrley,  In  this  work  its  derivation  is 
pronounced  upon,  with  the  usual  success  of  stran- 
gers t«  all  analogy  in  the  district,  as  "  connected 
with  car,  cort,  chariot,  and  carrus — Latin,"  &e. 
Sut  the  description  is  excellent,  as  ahowing  its  real 
belongings : — 

"Adjoining  Eithwait*.  near  Hawhhead,  Lnncaahire, 
there  ia  a  tam,  or  amall  lako,  called  Priestpot,  upon 
which  ia  an  iiland  containins  about  a  toad  of  land,  tnoetly 
coTerad  with  willon-a,  some  of  them  fighteon  "~ 
twenty  feet  higli.  known  by  the  name  of  the  Car. 
Lbe  breakioK  up  of  the  aevere  frost  id  1795,  a  boy 
Into  the  house  of  the  proprietor  of  the  iaiand,  who  lived 
within  sight  uf  it.  and  tobl  him  that  'hiaCar 
up  the  tarn!'  The  owner  and  hia  family 
beheld  with  aatouiahment,  not  'Btmam  Wood  coming 
to  Duneinana,'  but  the  woody  ialand  approaching  tbem 
with  a  filow  and  mHJeatic  motion.  It  reated,  however, 
before  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  tam,  and  afterwards 
■"  position  »e  the  ' 
1  of  the  lake,  v 


EnscopAL  Titles  (4*  S.  lii.  64.)— I  have 
always  felt  with  Heshentrude  that  colonial  and 
Scotch  Bishops  ought  not  to  be  addreaaed  by  the 
title  of  lorda,  and  that  good  taste  would  lead  them 
tte  the  title  when  so  improperly  fastened 
upon  them.  Tbere  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  tiurt 
*"' hops  derive  their  titles,  aa  they  do  their 
the  House  of  Lorda,  from  their  baronieB, 
and  not  from  their  office  per  ae.  Neither  colonial 
nor  Scotch  bishops  have  any  territorial  possessions, 
but  have  tlieir  incomes  from  gmnta,  government  ta 
otherwise. 

What,  to  ray  mind,  plainly  settles  the  doubt — 
if  doubt  there  can  be — is  that  when  a  bishop  re- 
like  the  present  Bishop  Sumner,  he  loses  both 
his  title  and  hia  seat  in  the  Lords — becomes  plain 
bishop,  and  nothing  more.  With  just  as  much 
propriety,  a  suflragan  might  be  called  "  My  Lordj" 
aa  any  Scotch  or  colonial  bishop.  The  title  is 
purely  territorial,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  territo^ 

OSes  to  the  former  holder  of  it. 

I  quite  endorse  the  sentiment  that  "  to  address 

man  by  a  title  which  does  not  belong  te  him  it 
mockery  rather  than  courtesy,''  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, it  cannot  but  be  owned  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  this,  quite  apart  from  the  episcopal  ;  for  what 
right  have  the  sons  of  our  higher  nobility  to  the 
title  of  blarquises,  Earln,  or  Lords'!  None  on 
better  grounds  than  that  of  courtesy,  and,  therefore, 
I  maintain  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  bishops  aforesaid. 

Edmund  Taw,  JLA. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  raised  by  Hbr- 
XENTnUDE  to  the  title  of  Lord  Bishop  being  bonie 
by  colonial  prelates,  I  may  iiuote  from  memory  » 
cii'cumstance  connected  with  the  lirat  appointment 
of  bishops  for  the  colonies^  which  seems  to  bear 
upon  the  c^uestion. 

The  first  bishops  appointed  by  the  church  for 
the  Colonies  were  Bishop  Inglis  of  Nova  Scotia, 
consecrated  on  the  12th  of  Au^st,  1787  ;  and 
Bishop  Middleton,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Calcnttii 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1814. 

Neither  of  these  bishops  was  styled  "  my  Lord 
Bishop."  The  reason  for  this  I  always  understood 
to  be  that  they  had  no  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
not  being  temporal  pceia. 

Another  reason  may  have  been  "  the  extreme 
ciiution  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulere  of  the  day,"  in- 
asmuch aa  we  are  told  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
secration of  Bishop  Middleton  in  the  chapel  of 
Lambeth  Palace  that — 


a  long  separated  from  the  bed  oFthe  lake,  and    i 
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vitli  which  it  iraa  regudtd,  that  the  CDnMCrmtioD 
■■  piiimt«  u  WM  conaiitiiiit  xith  Cha  occaaion,  uid  the 
•timoa   of    the    preacher.  Dr.    Beonell,    wu    actuallj 

It  was  ailerwarda  represented  tliiiD  ooe  of  the 
'chief  pastora  of  the  church  was  placed  in  an 
fiTourable  position  in  a  couuliy  like  Jndis,  where 
«OB«derahle  importODce  was  attached  to  title  and 
tank.  Bishop  Heber,  therefore,  who  succeeded 
BUbop  MiddletOD,  leceired  the  same  honoraiy 
title  which  was  given  to  hia  brethren  in  the  English 
«jisoopftte,  and  as  it  wits  not  deemed  right  to 
uake  a  distinction  between  the  colonies,  the  name 
«f  "  Lord  Bithop "  has  ever  since  been  borne  by 
them  aU. 

I  nay  add  that  this  bonoiuy  title  is  laid  aside, 
when  for  any  resaon  the  see  ha;9  been  fiicated,  and 
4iui  those  bishops  who  have  resigned  their  sp- 
paintments  are  do  longer  designated  as  "  Mj  Lord 
Kabop,*'  but  as  Bishop  So-and-so,  that  is,  with  the 
addition  of  their  sunmne.  Quoting  from  ntemor;, 
I  Mm  subject  to  correction,  hut  I  bdieve  that  I  am 
xi^l  in  the  bets.  Frederick  Makt. 

BiBLiDOKAPHT  OF  Utopias  (4"'  S.  xi.  519; 
3dL  S,  22, 4I.}^AlJow  me  to  thank  Sir  CaARLES 
T.  X)ii.KE  for  the  information  he  boa  afforded  on 
this  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  to  deprecate  the 
too  caustic  tone  in  which  his  remarks  are  made.  I 
did  not  pretend  to  gire  a  compute  catalogue  of 
«Beb  works,  but  as  complete  as  the  means  within 
Kf  rEBcb  would  enable  me,  having  had  mj  interest 
in  the  subject  excited  by  noticing  the  list  inserted 
in  Sydney  Whiting's  Hdiondi.  My  object  was  as 
■nncli  to  elicit  information,  us  I  said,  from  "  more 
«iperieaced  bibli<^rapbers''  (of  whom,  I  hare  no 
doubt.  Sir  Cbarlbs  is  one),  as  to  give  it;  and  I 
tiiink  the  columns  of  "  N.  &  Q."  the  very  best 
^ace  for  making  a  general  collection  of  the  titles 
it "  UtapiaB  "  el  hoc  geniu  omne. 

My  pLin  seems  to  be  thought  too  broad  in  one 
dbectioD,  and  too  restricted  m  another.  I  bud  a 
plftn,  however,  and  laid  down  certain  definitions, 
vfaidi  Sib,  Charles  calls  arbitrary  ;  but  that  is 
mittjiy  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  he  agrees  with  me 
in  laying  that  "  it  is  hard  to  know  wliere  to  draw 
(he  line.  I  should  perhaps  have  sMted  that  I  con< 
aidered  a  narrative  form  of  composition,  not  a  mere 
diaqniaition,  as  essential,  nnd  therefore  I  freely 
•eknowledge  that  Plato's  Repriblic  was,  by  inad- 
Wt«Dce,  wrongly  included,  and  that  possibly  one 
or  two  others  of  the  works  mentioned  may  be  in- 
tniden,  from  my  not  having  them  under  my  eye 
«■  I  wrote.  Mere  satires  (as  such)  were  not  within 
Wiy  tcbone,  and  allegories  I  meant  to  include  only 
w  br  as  they  possessed  a  political  or  social  import, 
ttodir  eicluding  ^  the  numerous  theological 
■HaganM,  after  tbe  style  of  Bunyan  ;  they  would 
kt  wcKth  collecting,  no  doubt,  in  another  list. 
.  '    .Aa  to  Swedenborg,  I  can  assure  Sm  Charles 


that  there  ia 

certainly  nothing  of  iGe  kind  of  the  length  ol 
a-page,— unless  his  curious  and  beautiful  prose 
poem.  The  Loix  and  H'orAip  of  God,  be  so  re- 
garded, which  yet,  1  renture  lo  think,  would  bean 
incorrect  opinion.  His  IfeiB  JirusaUm  and  Itt 
Hearmlti  Voctrine,  if  that  is  the  work  Sir  Charles 
alludes  to,  is  merely  a  di^  statement  of  hia  theo- 
logical doctrines.  His  writings  are  largely  occupied 
with  expositionii  of  an  allegorical  sense  he  suppoMd 
to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  but  his  MoHora- 
bilia,  or  visions,  intenpened  thixiughout  manv  of 
his  works,  ore,  in  his  own  intention,  at  least,  plain 
matter-of-fact  relations.  So  also,  undoubtedly,  is 
that  work  of  his  which  moat  resembles  the  Utopias 
we  ore  discussing,  namely.  The  Earlha  in  Ihe  Uni- 
vtrie; — whether  ive  regard  its  contents  as  sober 
fiicta  or  idle  dreams,  be  certainly  relates  them  as 
simple  realities. 

Since  my  paper  appeared,  I  have  dtscovered  two 
or  three  other  works  of  a  like  character,  and  have 
been  fevoured  with  some  communications  on  the 
subject  &om  readers  of  "N.  &  Q.,"  of  which  I 
hope  to  make  use  in  a  future  article. 

Jahks  T.  Preslbt. 

Cheltenham  LibraiT. 

"  The  County  Magisteatk  "  (4""  S.  sii.  2».)— 
This  novel  was  not  writt«n  by  Lord  Brougham, 
but,  according  to  the  Haiid-Book  of  Fkliliou* 
Nama,  by  F.  R.  Chichester,  Earl  of  Belfast.  There 
are  several  otheiB  by  this  Lord  B******, 
MasUreand  Workmen,  TheFaUofFoUy^^&c.,&e. 


DuEE   OF   Hamiltos'b    Beoiment  at  Woe- 

CKSTKR  (4""  S.  lii.  7.)— In  the  Mtreurivs  Politiciu 
of  1(151  there  are  found  among  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured after  the  defeat  several  t&cera  of  the  name  of 
Hamilton,  who  were  (Wfflibly  in  the  troop  of  horse 
which  William,  second  duke,  is  said  by  Douglas 
(Scotch  peerage)  to  have  raised  for  the  King.  A 
Colonel  Hamilton  was  token  near  Worcester;  a 
Major  Hamilton  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  Afwrtin'iis 
Poiiticiig,  Sept.  11-18,  p.  1064,  a  Quarter-Master 
Hamilton  »  said  to  have  been  arrested.  Also  in 
other  papers  of  the  period  captures  near  Maiwelton 
(I  Dumfriesshire)  are  mentioned  of  Lieutenant-Col. 
John  Hamilton ;  and  I  think  at  the  same  place  of 
a  George  Hamilton.  I  know  that  this  is  vague, 
and  it  is  probably  no  news  to  T.  F. ;  but  it  may 
lead  some  one  whose  inquiries  have  been  better 
directed  to  assist  T.  F.     Such  information  as  he 


death  warrant.  E.  Ccmihohamk. 

Erasmus  QtrEu.TN  (4"'  S.  xiL  28.)— I  am  not 

lie  to  answer  Mr.  Cosens's  question  relative  to 

the  portraits  of  notable  Englishmen   painted    by 
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this  artist,  but  it  aeema  very  unlikely  that  he 
Dould  hare  painted  aay  at  all  in  the  time  af 
JaniRB  I.,  seeing  that  King  Jniue!<  died  on  the  27 th 
of  March,  1625,  when  Quellin  waa  only  eighteen 

Ears  of  age,  a  period  at  which  he  hod  hardly 
gun  to  paint.  Ka  y/as  s.  Iwimed  uian  and  u 
Eifessor  of  pbiloeophy  in  his  native  city,  Antwerp, 
coming  enthusiastic  about  p^ting,  he  threw  up 
his  profeasorial  chftir,  and  entered  the  school  of 
Eubons ;  he  was  eight  years  the  junior  of  Van 
I>yak,  iLnd  ia  considered  to  show  more  of  the 
manner  ol'  that  great  pointer  than  of  hia  nominal 
master,  Bubens.  In  addition  to  hia  historical 
compositions,  be  painted  portmits  of  many  of  the 
illuEtriou«  artiste  of  his  day,  ao  that  he  must  have 
been  very  asaiduoiia  if,  commencing  lute  in  life,  he 
Soani  time  to  paint  many  notahle  Bnglishmen 
also.  His  son,  Jean  Srasme  Quijlin,  was  a.  greater 
painter  thiin  he;  and  Pilkington  »aye  that  many 
works  by  him  are  ascribed  to  the  elder  Quellin. 
He  was  only  bom  in  163(>,  and  could  have  painted 
nothing  in  the  time  of  Gondemar.  Van  Dyck  waa 
not  inrited  to  London  by  King  Charles  before 
1633,  and,  in  the  absence  of  {hddi,  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  elder  Quellin  should 
have  come  to  England  before  Van  Dyck. 

WfJpole  aaya  there  w.is  a  Quellin,  a  Flemish 
Btfttuiiry,  son  of  a  statuary  in  Antwerp,  nettled  here 
in  London  ina  large  old  house  in  Tower  Street,  Seven 
Dials;  and  then Walpole runs  oninhishitp-hazard, 
desultoiy  way,  and  aays  that  William  deRyck  was 
a  "  disciple  of  Quellin,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  punter" ;  this  is  after  be  has  toldua  that  Vertue 
mentiona  him  as  having  carved  Thynne' 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Can  anybody 
explain  what  the  gosaipiag  and  witty  Walpoli 
means  by  aU  this)  C.  A.  W. 

Msyfiur. 

"MAseiK    Wahcfh"  (4«'  B.  xii.  R)— When 
ilfoiiste  Wavch  first  appeared  in  Blacbwood  (1824- 
1827)  it  was  generally  attributed  to  John  Gait. 
Moil's  title  to  it  now,  however,  is  indiaiiutable. 
Sp4RK8  H.  Williams,  F.E.H.S. 

Eraainittan  Creicenc,  W. 

Ikdian  NewsrAPBliB  (4""  S.  xii.  28.)— I  believe 
that  the  only  available  lile  of  Hickey's  CalcuUtt 
Gazette  ia  a  folio  Tolume  in  the  Calcutta  Public 
Library.  The  late  Mr.  Abbott  (Pips)  had  another, 
which  he  lost  and  advertised  for,  apparently  with- 
out siiccesB.  CALCItmiNBlS. 

WiLLiAii  PniawicKB  OR  FiSHWicK,  Bene- 
FArroR  OF  CAUBiiinQE  (4*  S.  xii.  27.)-^I  have 
lone  wished  to  lejim  something  about  this  Cam- 
bridge worthy.  Frem  (be  second  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Historical  MSS.  (p.  1 18),  I  find  that 
amongst  the  deeda  at  Gonville  or  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  is  a — 

"  Omnt  hi  Edward  VI.  of  an  aaniul  penetoa  of  St.  to 
Gonville  HdII  in  lieu  of  Pbiawicke  Hostel,  which  liad 


been  left  to  Gonnlle  Hall  by  WUli«n  Fimrioke,  Bedel  of 
the  Dniiersity  in  1393,  bol  had  b«ea  lately  truuferred  to 
Trinity  College." 

I  have  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  relating  to  the 

Fiabwick  faniUy,  but  have  nothing  to  lead  me  to 

mippose  that  there  was  ever  o  branch  of  it  settled 

Cambridgeshire.     With  regard  to  the  Lonc^ 

re  family  (a  full  account  of  which  will  be  fonnd 
my  Hinlory  of  Oooniargh),  I  may  sny  that, 
although  they  held  lands  in  Fishwick  at  a  veej 
early  date,  I  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  they 
ever  held  the  manor.  In  5  Edward  I.  (I27G-77) 
Roger,  the'aon  of  Roger,  the  son  of  Alan,  held  lands 
"fishwic,"  and  at  the  same  time  a  deed  was 
executed,  to  which  the  parties  were  Roger,  bod  of 
Roger,  son  of  John  "  de  Fiahwic,"  and  Roger,  son 
of  Roger,  son  of  Adam  "  de  Fisbwic."  From  that 
date  until  the  end  of  laat  century  the  famiW  never 
left  that  part  of  Lancashire.  If  W.  X  W,  will 
favour  me  with  a  letter,  I  can  give  him  tiirther  pu- 
ticulars.  H.  FiSHwicK. 

Carr  Hill,  Bocbdale. 

St,  Aubtn  Family  (i""  S.  ^su.  48.)— 

"My  daughter  ; Pholjp  ii  departyd  on  CntniM  Day, 
Almyghtie  [Uod]  pardon  bee  BOule  :  and  my  wyffe  hath 
tnk*  grette  disciifort  tbertiye;  but.  I  thaDk  out  Lord,  she 
doth  take  it  better  way,  and  ttannkytb  god  of  his  nniUng." 

Thus  writes  Thomas  St.  Aubyn  to  Honor  Gran- 
ville, Viscountess  Liale,  in  a  letter  dated  "  ult. 
Jan.,"  with  no  year,  but  certainly  between  1538 
and  1540.  He  had  nrnrried  a  Grenville,  for  he 
speaks  of  "  yo*  neices  my  daughters,"  and  his  wife 
signs  herself  "  your  loving  and  lowly  Sister,  Mary 
Seynt-Aubyn."  Some  hiuf-dozen  letters  from  him 
are  to  be  found  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  tlie 
lAtk  Papera  (Public  Record  Office,  Chapter-House 
Papers,  Room  XIX,,  Press  32,  Shelf  1;  tenvp. 
H.  Vm.).  They  are  generally  dated  from 
"Clewyns"  or  "Clowens,"  Cornwall.  Perhaps 
SocTHEsywooD  may  find  this  reference  of  some 
use.  Hebmkbtbodb. 

Arms  of  D'Asters  (4""  S.  xii.  27.)— Boutell 
[Engliiili  EcToidry,  p.  203,  18G7)  gives  the  anna  rf 
Sir  Thomas  de  Anvers,  from  the  roll  of  Edwaid 
II.,  as,  Oulee,  a  chevron  between  three  muUets  or. 

HlROSDRLLE. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poster  (4'''  S.  xi.  484 ;  xiL 
13.)^Dr.  Johnson's  wife,  had,  I  believe,  an  only 
daughter,  and  her  name  was  Lucy,  m  she  could 
not  nave  been  the  lady  to  whom  the  "  admonition," 
&c.,  waa  presented.  E.  Colb. 

Painter  WANTsn  (4*  S.  xii.  27.) — I  would 
suggeet  that  the  picture  Y.  K.  menus  ia  one  by 
Stothard,  representing  the  death  of  Iiord  Rotiert 
Manners,  in  Rodney's  naval  engagement,  April, 
1782.  I  only  know  the  picture  from  an  engniving 
„f  :.   L..  ci .-_    ._j.„,.i.i:„i,„j  1..-- 
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nfficera*  is  on  the  right  baDd  an  ose  enters  the 
north  door  of  Westminster  Abbey, 

Walter  Jiiton, 

"  Odd-co»e-shohtlt  "  (4>^  S,  »,  524.)— I  have 
heiird  a  liulv,  native  of  Somersetshire,  where  she 
has  resided  all  her  life,  use  the  expression,  "Odd 
t»me  shorts.''  Upanaakingl)eiitemeaaing,therepl7 
"was,  "  An;  odd  things  of  a  trivini,  miscellnneoua 
kind."  She  informs  mo  that  the  phrase  h  conimon 
in  Someraetehire.  A,  B.  Middleton. 

The  Close,  SiUisbiirj. 

SoHo  Square  (4'"  S,  ix.  607 ;  \.  36.)— Lord 
Uac&ulaj  pointed  out  the  use  of  the  local  name  of 
Soho,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  Sobo  Street 
existed  several  years  prerionsly.  In  1678,  when 
the  new  parish  of  St.  Ann  was  constituted  by  Act 
of  Pnriiament,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  new 
distriet  was  in  pitrt  Soho  Street,  a  name  which  it 
had  probably  hiid  for  some  time,  as  in  1708  it 
mentioned  by  Uatton  as  Old  Soho  Street,  and 
so  indicated  by  Rocque  in  his  map,  1745,  After 
this  it  has  merge*  in  Wardour  Street. 

In  ft  MS.  "  List  of  Popish  RecuBants  residing 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Martins  in  the  Feilds,  St. 
Giles  in  the  Peild'!,  St.  Pauls  Co  vent  Garden,  and 
places  adjacent,  contrary  to  the  Lawes  of  this 
kingdom,  and  His  Majest*  Proclamations,  etc.  ; 
preeentcd  to  the  Lords  of  the  Coimcill  at  Whitfr 
nail,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1681,"  I  find 
entry  of  "  Mr.  Bennet  a  fann  Maker  in  Sho  hoe 
fields,"  and  a  itttie  fiirthet  down  there  is  a  note 

"  Mr.  Mnrtin  Stori  '»tt  ye  Signa  of  the  Dog,  in  Kmg 
Strrel  in  St.  Qiles,  irhare  there  is  a  resort  -'  ~ 
great  cnaaj  I'upiMt  eboe  makers." 

Perhaps  Ma,  Kekslake,  who  gave  an  interesting 
note  on  "Ho=^Hoe"  (4'*  S,  i.  102),  may  throw 
filrther  light  on  the  ori^n  of  8o-ho  or  Sho-hoe, 

Soho  Square  was  previously  called  King's  Square, 
but  the  suggestion  that  this  name  was  derived 
from  that  of  the  architect,  Mr.  G.  King,  is  rendered 
improbable  by  the  fact  that  in  the  earliest  printed 
TBoorda  of  it,  such  as  Chamberlayne's  Frtteiil  State, 
J682,  it  is  mentioned  oa  "  The  King's  Square,  near 
Sl  Gilea-in-the-fidds."  Eowabd  Sollt, 

EMPEE.S8  ELizAnKTH  II,  OF  RcssiA  (4"'  S,  xiL 
27.)  —In  the  first  volume,  Wraxall's  Memoirs,  there 
fa  Mine  account  of  a  person  he  calls  the  pretended 
dnughter  of  Elizabeth  11,  By  it.  Admiral  Oreig 
•{ipears  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  ensnarement 
nther  than  the  release  of  the  unfortunate  woman. 
Tie  edition  of  Wraxall  I  have  seen  is  the  third 
published,  1618,  Subsequent  ones  may  throw 
more  light  on  the  story,  which  is  there  mtW  con- 
Atsedly  told.  A.  S. 


*  Captains  WilUsm  Bsyne  and  Williiun  Blaii. 


Mabv  Wixbowb  (4'*  S,  xii,  47.)— I  believe  Mary 
windows  are  a  modem  invention,  and  that  one 
has  lately  been  Inserted  at  St.  Chad's,  Haggeraton, 
The  vicni's  daughter,  Mary,  solicited  subscriptions 
for  it  from  other  Maries,  and  the  subject  of  the 
stained  glass  is,  no  doubt,  taken  from  the  history 
of  one  or  all  of  their  Scriptural  namesakes.  I  have 
an  impression  that  somebody  is  cinvasuing  for  a, 
John,  or  an  Elizabeth,  window,  on  the  same  plan. 
St.  SwiTHiH, 

Lost  Books  (4*  S.  xiL  73.) — John  Lane's  poem 
L  Guy  of  Warwiok  is  the  Harieian  MS.  5243, 
and  his  dedication  to  it  is  printed  in  the  Percy 
Folio  Ballaih  and  Romances,  ii,  621-6.  ifr. 
Hales  ftft.  515)  says  it  is  only  a  revision  of  Lyd- 
gate's  versification  of  Thomas  Rudbonme's  Hittoria 
Otiirfoni*  de  Wencyi^  ;  and,  though  licensed  to  be 
printed  in  1617,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
printed.    So  the  poem  is  not  n  "  lost  book.'' 

Sir  M.  HtU^t  MSS.  Mb,  Bkownb  will  probably 
find  the  one  he  wants  among  the  Hale  MSS.  in 
Lincwln's  Inn  Library.  F.  J.  FuHsrvALL. 

"GBBsnMA"(4'*  S.  xi.  81,  164,  431,  511)— 
There  is  an  ioEtance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
Gemum  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. : — 

"Si  pKepoaitas  4at  genuni  pro  tenenda  tHla,  caqni- 
□arii  prit-" — Chrort.  Monatt.  de  Abiatgdim,  TtA.  iL;  Ap- 
pend, iii.  p.  306.    Lond.,  1S56,  SoUb  6er. 

It    signi^es,   according  to  the  Glossary,   Ibid., 

p.  444,  "  A  reward  ;  %  voluntary  payment."     This 

extract  is  from  a  document,  De  C(m*iirfi(riij«6t« 

Abbend,,  compiled  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  as 

to  the  receiver  of  the  rents  on  the  death  of  Abbot 

Roger,  p.  cviii.     He  date  of  his  death  aj^ieaiB,  p. 

237,  to  be  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 

The  word  grrivma.  is  also  defined  ; — 

"  Qeranma,— ApadforeniesAiiglicoBasarpktunileeitiir, 

pro,A'iie,  sflu  pecunia  data  in  paotionem,  et  rei  amptie  vel 

condacto!  campeJuattODeni.      Unde  io  leDditioDiim  for- 

"■"«■  't  loeationum  oharti^  hrco  aut  siniHia  verba  pro 

LBertB :  Pto  iol  mlidis  vel  lot  W:tU  in  geriumam 

'el  traditit.    Otmma  praterea  pro  delicti  com- 

loe   interdum    capitur."— Maigna  d'Amis,    Let, 

Mart.  Med.  et  Inf.  iaiintfolu,  a,  v.  Par..  1866. 

The  following  notice  of  the  word  is  from  Blonnfa 

Law  Dictionary,  s,  v,  "  Fine,"  Lond.,  1691 : — 

The  word  fine  aometimes  sign[flc9  a  nun  of  money 

1  for  an  incame  to  land  or  tenements  let  by  lean, 

lentt;  called  Otnama,  eometimeB  as  amondf,  pecuniary 

puDishmeut.  or  recomMDse  upon  an  off^oca  eonmiitCed 

against  the  king  and  his  laws,  or  a  [ord  of  a  manor." 

In  a  charter  granted  to  Wallingford,  cart.  61, 
Henr.  Ill,,  m,  10  (described  in  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's 
Byllahiii  of  BifmeT'i  F(rdfra,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  as 
"  1267,  Jan.  10.  Inspeximiis  and  confirmation  of 
the  charier  granted  by  K.  Henry  [IL]  to  the 
but^gesses  of  Wallingford  "),  there  is  this  : — 

"Prohibeo  etiam  et   pKecipio   super  eandem  forii- 

raeturam  ne  prffipositUB  WailiugfoM.  .  .  .       " 

ab  aliqno  qiuerat." 
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Where  Dr.  Brady  eiplaina  it  differently  :— 

"  OeieninuDa,  or  sametimBS  JeresuiDnii,u  properly  mi 
income  or  fine  pwd  for  the  entrance  upon  aamt  [jlacc, 
eatate,  or  office.  Here  it  eignifiei  plunly  t.  bi-ibe,  or 
money  giTcn  to  the  king'i  officer  to  conniye  at,  »ntl  riot 
to  proaecute  tbo«  that  gave  it  in  criminal  cuo?.'— 
Silloriail  Trtaliu  of  Cilia  and  Bonmghi,  hy  B.  Brady  ,- 
Append.,  p.  13,  Lend.,  1704. 

It  was  suggested  that,  in  deeds  from  Edw:iril  1,, 
the  word  ia  replaced  by  "  piw  manibua."  But  it 
is  atill  retained  in  a  deed  of  the  date  a.d.  1'2!i5 
<23-4,  Ed.  L),  where  it  is  :— 

"Pis  bac  autem  donatione  ....  deditmibi  prwdictiiB 
Aobertos  dual  maicaa  ateclinganun  pne  manibuR  iti 
g«namam." — EennetC'i  Par.  AtU.,  p. 326.    Oion.,  16'J6. 

And  in  ftuother  of  the  date  a.d.  1300  (2S-J, 
Sd.  I.),  where  it  ia  :— 

"Pn>  hac  ....  dedit  miM  pnadictus  Jbhannei 
liginti  Bolidai  in  gersmna." — Ibid.,  p.  316. 

But  in  one  of  A.D.  1332  (6-7,  Ed.  III.),  it  la  :— 

"Pro  hac  ....  dedit  mihi  prndlctui  Joliannea 
^uandam  lummam  pecuniiB  pra  maoibus." — I&i(L,  p.  J'iO. 

It  would  seem  as  if,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  phioae  "  prie  manibus,"  anyone  of  the-  three 
forma  would  occasionally  be  used,  until  this  one  iit 
last  prevailed.  £&.  Marshall. 

Richard  West,  Chancellor  of  Ireland  (4"' 
S.  xi.  433  ;  xii.  14.)— He  was  matriculated  ut 
Melton  College,  Oxford,  in  Lent,  16fi8,  at  tlie  a-re 
flf  seventeen,  as  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Richard  Wtyt, 
{if  Creiton,  co.  Northampton,  on  which  county  be 
was  elected  a  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  in  -July. 
1689,  at  what  was  called  "  the  Golden  Eleotiun, " 
when  Addison,  Sacheverel  Archb.  Boulter,  JSI^hop 
Smallbroke,  and  other  distinguished  persons  v.\-i,.- 
admitted.  He  became  Fellow  of  bis  Coll(.><;e  in 
1697,  and  resigned  his  Fellowabip  in  1708  ;  B.A,. 
6tii  May,  1691 ;  M.A.,  14th  Feb.,  1692-3.  He 
mote  An  Es$ay  on  ffrie/,  with  tfu  Cavsis  and 
SemedUs  of  it,  12mo.  Oiou.,  1695.  See  Wood's 
Atkence  (Bliss),  iv.  602.  Heame's  Diary  <Blii^s), 
¥oL  I  p.  183.  J.  R.  B. 

David  Rizzio  (4"'  S.  Jti.  485, 034.)— The  writera 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Rizzio  all  describe 
him  as  a  Piedmontese.  Queen  Elizabeth's  Scnttli 
Agent,  Randolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  3rd  lie- 
cember,  1564,  mentions  the  new  secretary,  RizvAo, 
JIB  an  Italian  (Keith,  268). 

Thuanus,  in  his  history  (Lib.  37)  says  Rizzio  «a> 
a  man  of  low  extraction,  the  son  of  a  musician  itt 
Turin,  whose  father  had  him  t-tught  to  sing,  as  In 
had  a  very  fair  voice  ;  that  not  rising  so  fast  at  tlic 
CourtatNice  as  be  desired,  he  followed  the  Ci:ni[it  'A 
Morette,  whom  the  Duke  of  Savoy  sent  as  Auibujj 
sador  into  Scotland  ;  that  Riz  did  not  return  home 
with  the  Count,  but  remained  in  Scotland 
what  uood  fortune  he  could  have.  From  ii  letter 
ct  Arehbishop  Grindal,  quoted  by  Strype,  an,  ' " 


it  would  Si 


u  that  Rizzio  was  recommended  to  tbi 


Queec  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraio.  Rizzio  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  Queen  to  have  a  guard  of 
Italian  aoldiera ;  he  invited  Italians  to  come  to 
Scotland,  amongst  whom  was  his  own  brother 
Joseph.  Edwabo  SoilLY, 

Serfdoms  (4'*  S.  xl  484,  535.)— In  tie  Pedes 
Finium,  published  by  the  Record  Commiasioii, 
many  deeds  are  given  conveying,  i.e.  sellinf;  men. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John, 
Walter  de  Riaely  sold  to  the  Knights  Hoapitall^v 
Rudolph  Kinel  and  all  his  family.    The  oiiginal 


utotan 


m  quod  BadnlphM 


Kinel  de  so  tenuit.  Scilicet  uuum  Muaciom  emu  pertt* 
uentiii  in  Riiele  et  UDam  quartiam  terra  et  qaatiior 
■ellionai  qni  jacent  ante  portam  ipuus  BaduU  at  iptam 
Ro-dvifum  et  lotam  iequtlam  ntam  in  p^p^uum." 

Very  ievfina  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  are  in 
the  Record  Office.  Cutis. 

lUaely,  Bedi. 

"HiBTORT  OF  Napolboh  Bonaparte"  (4"'  8.  xi. 
503,  533.) — There  is  more  direct  authority  thui 
that  cited  by  Mb.  Teoo  for  Lockhart's  authonhip 
of  the  Riatory  of  Napolton  Bonapaiit  in  tlw 
Family  Librarv.  In  a  letter  to  Lockhut,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  writes  (October  30,  1828):— 

"  Tonr  scruplel  aboat  doing  an  epitome  of  the  Zify  qf 
^iifuy,  for  the  Family  Library  thatittobe,  areagreatdau 
over  delicate.  My  book  inninethick  volumeacaoneTerfll] 
the  place  which  our  friend  Murray  want*  joa  to  Wl,  and 
obich,  if  you  don't  some  one  else  will,  right  bood.  . . .  Bj 
all  meani  do  what  the  Emperor  aaka." 

As  Lockhart  prints  this  letter  in  his  Life  of  Sir 
tValter  ijcotl  (chap,  Ixxvi,),  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
he  had  not  written  the  book,  and  some  one  else 
had,  he  would  have  said  so  in  a  not«. 

James  Thorne. 

"A  LioHT  Hkart  akd  a  Thin  Pair  of 
BRBBcHEfi  "  (4"'  S.  si.  238,  308,  514 ;  xii.  18.)— 
The  proprieties  were  not  always  observed  by  our 
old  song  writers,  but  as  Allan  ^msay's  Tea  TiAle 
Miieelhny  was  specially  got  up  for  the  lasses,  and 
his  gallant  address  assured  them  "  that  the  modest 
voice  and  ear  of  the  fair  singer  would  meet  with 
no  affront,"  it  might  be  considered  that  our  hearty 
sailor's  song  was  out  of  place  there ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, with  much  doubt  that  I  sought  for  it  in  the 
early  editions  of  Allan,  and  am  now  enabled  t« 
say  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  fifth  edition,  Edin- 
burgh, 1729-30;  that  of  Dublin,  1729;  or  that  of 
London,  1740,  I  find  it,  however,  in  one  without 
title,  evidently  later  in  the  century,  from  the  con- 
tents of  which  the  popular  book  had  clearly  been 
gathering  bulk  by  the  introduction  of  much  new 
matter ;  this  may,  indeed,  be  Pborson's  edition, 
for  in  the  Union  Song  Book,  printed  by  him  at 
Berwick  in  1781, 1  find  our  son^,  which  he  may 
have  thence  transferred  to  his  edition  of  JEUmray. 

j7o. 
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Arms  op  a  Widow  (4*^  S.  xL  403,  490.)— A 

widow  is  only  entitled  to  bear  her  late  husband's 

coat  of  arms  if  her  own  family  is  likewise  entitled 

to  bear  arms ;  otherwise  she  would  have  no  shield 

to  place  arms  upon,  and  certainly  no  right  to  bear 

her  late  husband's  coat  of  arms  sole.      D.  C.  E. 
8.  Berated,  Bognor. 

I  suspect  the  widow  has  no  arms  of  her  own,  and 
therefore  wants  to  use  her  husband's.  This  she  can- 
not do,  hence  the  opposition  she  meets  with.  If 
this  yiew  is  correct,  neither  Argent,  Mr.  Udal,  or 
Mr.  Pigott  have  answered  her  query.        P.  P. 

"Hand-book"  (4^  S.  vi.  527  ;  xi.  530.)— King 
Alfred's  "  hand-book  "  is  very  well  authenticated, 
and,  though  the  idea  of  forming  it  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  Asser,  the  name  was 
clearly  given  to  it  by  the  King.  Pits  in  his  De 
rebus  Anglicis/'  1619,  p.  170,  in  the  list  of  Alfred's 
writings,  mentions  it  as  Manuale  Meditationum, 
Librum  unum,  Quem  Handbooke  vocauit." 
Asser  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  first 
suggesting  such  a  note-book  to  Alfred,  who  greatly 
approved  the  idea  and  desired  him  at  once  to  com- 
mence it ;  and  says  the  King  called  it  his  Hand 
hoc :  Aaser  himself,  however,  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  more  pedantic  name  of  Enchiridion. 

Edward  Solly. 

"  Rou^"  (4*J»  S.  xi.  461,  532.)— 0.  A.  W.  ques- 
tions "if  it  was  a  punishment  ever  inflicted  on 
people  of  rank."  He  forgets  the  case  of  the  Count 
Horn,  broken  alive  in  Paris  by  command  of  the 
R^ent.  In  earlier  days  the  Baron  von  Wart 
suffered  thus  in  Germany  for  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor  Albert.  Count  Patkul  was  condemned 
to  the  same  death  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
in  Portugal,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Duke 
of  Aveiro  and  the  Marquis  of  Tavora,  with  others, 
were  broken  alive  on  the  wheel  in  lasbon,  burnt, 
and  their  ashes  cast  into  the  sea. 

W.  J.  Bkrnhard  Smith. 
Temple. 

Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke 
OP  Wellington  (4^  S.  xi.  342,  407,  473.)— It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  Poet-Laureate  may 
have  had  his  mind  full  of  the  ideas  of  Simonides, 
as  Mr.  Davies  suggests ;  but  "  the  toil  of  heart 
and  knees  and  hands,"  in  scaling  "the  toppling 
crags  of  duty,"  are  expressions  more  common 
among  the  Greek  poets  than  the  epithet  "four- 
square "  as  applied  to  the  firm  character.  Hesiod 
{Works,  287)  expresses  it  very  beautifully  in  the 
well-known  passage  :-^ 

Tws  8'ap€T7}s  t5pwTa  Sioi  TrpoirdpoiStv  ^OrjKav 
auavQLTOL'  fjLaKpbs  Si  kol  opSios  otfios  Irr  avrr^v 
Kai  Tfm>n)S  to  irp&rov'  iTrrjv  S'eU  aKpov  LKrjaiy 
pfrjiStrj  Orj  €ir€iTa  ircAct,  xaXiTnj  irep  €OV(ra. 

'*  Bat  the  im^iortal  gods  hare  placed  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  before  yirtae ;  long  and  steep  is  the  path  that  leads 


to  it,  and  rough  at  first ;  but  when  the'snmmit  is  reached, 
then  it  is  easy,  however  difficult  it  may  have  been." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Milton  had  this  pas- 
sage in  his  thoughts  when  he  penned  one  of  the 
opening  sentences  of  his  Essay  on  Education : — 

"  I  shall  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration 
of  what  you  shoidd  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  il 
hillside,  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a. 
yirtuous  and  noble  eoucation ;  laborious,  indeed,  at  the 
first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  tke- 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

How  difficulty  and  labour  are  the  school  of 
virtue,  is  brought  out  in  a  different  way  in  the 
Alcide  al  Bivio  of  Metastasio,  and  the  Hues  are  bo 
beautiful  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  cited  in 
connexion  with  the  thoughts  of  the  Poet-Laureate : 

"  Quell'  onda,  che  ruina 
Dalla  pendice  alpina, 
Balza,  si  frange,  e  mormora 
Ma  limpida  si  fa. 
Altra  riposa,  e  vero, 
In  cupo  fondo  ombroso. 
Ma  perde  in  quel  riposo 
Tutta  la  sua  belt^" 
"  That  water  which  falls  from  some  Alpine  height  ia 
dashed,  broken,  and  will    murmur  loudly,  but  grows 
limpid  by  its  fall.    That  other,  it  is  true,  reposes  in  a 
hollow,  shady  bed,  but  loses  in  that  repose  all  its  beauty."' 

C.  T.  Eakaoe. 

"  TcToaycovos  avev  \j/6yov "  answers  to  the 
vernacular  definition  of  a  good  man  as  "  a  brick." 

as. 

Princes  op  Servia  {A^  S.  xL  483,  534.)— 
Upon  the  deposition  of  Alexander  Karageorgevitsh, 
December  23,  1858,  not  Michael  Obrenovitsch,  but 
old  Milosch,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abdicate^ 
1839,  was  restored.  He  died  1860,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Michael.  For  this  supplement  of  Mr. 
Pink's  generally  correct  note,  I  am  indebted* 
mainly  to  Mackenzie  and  Irby,  Tht  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  and  ike  Slavons.  See  table  of  dates,  p.  685, 
686.  Charles  Thiriold. 

Cambridge. 

Paley  and  the  Watch  (4*^  S.  xi.  354,  462 ; 
xii.  15.)— That  Paley  took  in  part  the  illustration 
of  finding  a  watch,  as  evidence  of  a  maker,  froia 
the  preface  to  Nieuwentyt's  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  whether  it  is  quite  just  to  say  that 
"^  stole  it  without  acknowledgement"  may  fairly 
be  doubted.  Nieuwentyt's  book.  The  Fr<mer  Use 
of  the  Contemplation  of  the  Universe  for  me  Con- 
viction of  Atheists  and  Unbelievers,  was  written  in 
Dutch,  and  published  in  1715.  It  was  translated 
into  English  by  Chamberlayne  in  1718,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  the  Religious  Philosopher. 
A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1720,  and  a 
third  edition  was  brought  out  in  1730.  It  was 
re-translated  into  French  in  1725,  and  published 
at  Paris.  Paley  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Nieuwentyt,  for  he  refers  to  him  by 
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name,  and  at  page  143  quotes  from  the  RtligiovB 
Philosopher  in  terms  of  praise.  The  argMment  of 
"ftrand  a  work  of  art, — it  proves  that  there  muat 
have  been  a  maker,"  was  oj  no  meiiiis  new  ;  it 
had  heen  uned  by  manr  previous  writers,  such  as 
Henry  More,  Btsbop  Wilkina,  and  othera  ;  and 
waa  not  original  to  Nienwentyt.  Wben  PaJej 
wrote  the  argument  was  common  to  all ;  and 
though  be  dearly  hud  Nieuwentyt'a  book  before 
him,  aa  the  identit;  of  some  of  the  expressions 
proves,  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  believe  that  when  he 
wrote  the  State  of  the  Argwumt  Paley  considered 
he  wu  uaing  public  property,  and  not  stealing 
another  man's  ideus.  Edwabd  Sollt. 

"Kknuer  unto  C-esar,"  &c.  (i""  S.  xii.  8,  74.) 
— Titian's  picture  of  this  subject  is  in  the  Rojiil 
Gallery  at  Dresden,  and  was  engnived  by  Heur^ 
BobinsoQ  for  Blaclue'a  Jiiiperuu  Btbk.  Is  tbia 
what  Am  Old  Lady  means  I  W.  H. 

Shrewabtuy. 

SlTOFF-nos  BBLONOINQ  TO  BuBMB  (4*  S.  xii.  7, 
56.) — I  have  in  my  possession  a  snuff-boi  which 
waa  brought  ttom  Indin  by  a  Dr.  Shaw,  and  left 
inadvertently  by  him  in  my  house.  He  told  me 
tJut  the  box  had  belonged  to  Robert  Bums,  and 
that  he  had  got  it  from  a  gentleman  in  India  who 
did  not  expect  to  come  home  again.  The  box  con- 
siata  of  what  in  Scotland  is  known  as  a  "cloot"  of 
an  Ayrshire  cow.  It  has  a  braaa  rim,  and  a  lid  of 
the  some  inaterinL  Iiwide  is  a  "  snuff  pen "  of 
rather  primitive  make.  The  whole  property  is  in- 
disputably old.  I  only  wish  that  Dr.  Snuw  would 
claim  it  ii^in,  as  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  hold 
it.  Identification  may  come  through  the  mean?  of 
this  notice;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  luid  Dr. 
Shaw  not  turn  up,  I  ahal!  deposit  the  box  and  \Kn 
in  the  Bums  Monument  in  Edinburgh. 

Jaues  Hogq. 

Stirling. 

"Eblioio  BrBLiOPOL.E"  (4*  S.  xi.  96.)^In 
Dunton's  Lf/e  and  Ettots  it  is  said  that— 

"  Benjamin  BriilgewBtcr,  Qeat.,  wu  of  Trinity  College, 
Qtmbridge,  uid  M.A.  liie  ficniusvaa  very  rich,  and  ran 
muob  upon  poctrj',  in  whiclk  be  excelled,  and  that  he 
wu  in  part  author  of  Religio  B<btuipata.  But,  aliu  !  in 
the  iouc,  H'tM  and  Loti  wire  the  rain  of  this  Qeut." 

If  Ben  is  not  altogether  a  myth,  the  eccentric 
bookseller  himself  did  the  other  part,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  squared  to  fit  his  character,  and 
figures  umong  his  projects,  under  the  new  title  of 
DanUm's.  Cntd;  or,  tht  Jicligion  of  a  Boohdltr, 
in  imitation  of  Dr.  Brown's  Htligio  Medici,  the 
foarth  edition.  J.  0. 

PUSBRALS  ASD  HlOHWATB  (4*  S.  XL  213,  285, 
374,  433.) — On  first  discovering  the  belief  amongst 
tanners  and  labourers,  in  my  neighbourhood,  l^t 
the  path  along  which  a  corpse  had  been  carried  to 
the  parish  churchyard  for  interment,  was  thereby 


ly  constitnted  a  pabLc  highway,  I  tboif^t 
it  a  mere  prejudice  ;  but,  as  "  K.  &  Q."  bos  elicited 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  an  opinion  over  a 
large  portion  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  counties 
of  CheshiM,  Derbyshire,  Worcestershire,  Bucking' 
haniahire,  Glamorganshire,  and  Cornwall,  it  appears 
probable  there  is  some  ancient  foundation  for  the 
tradition.  Can  any  of  our  students  of  Celtic  loro 
and  Druidical  rites,  throw  any  light  on  the  origin 
of  this  popului  persuasion  I  or  is  there  anything  to 
the  point  in  Picart's  Relijwat  Ceremonies  and 
Oaabmu  ?  There  may  be  something  anologoos 
amongst  the  funeral  observances  of  American 
Indian  tribes.  Groruk  B.  Jcbse. 

lBEILBREBJsCnUHCHES(4'''S.ix.,I.,xi,pO«lil(l,) 

— Those  line  specimens  should  be  noted  extant  in 
the  magnificent  old  priory  church  of  Cartmell, 
Lancashire,  which  arc  in  wonderful  preservation, 
considering  that  the  choir  was  roofless,  and  tha 
itolls  consequently  e.\posed  to  the  weather  foE 
nany  years.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to 
moke  notm  of  the  subjects  of  the  carving,  but  my 
impression  is  that  the  fox  preaching  to  the  geesa 
OS  one.  J.  F.  M. 

[8«e  Morraj's  HamBmok  for  Laitcaihirt,  where  it  il 

stated  that  "  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  chancel  ttm 
without  aroof,  and  the  fine  oak  atallB  euSired  scconlingljr. 
'icir  seats  are  SOO  ;ears  old,  with  grotesque  carvintp, 

e  work,  doubtless,  of  the  monka;  but  the  upper  par- 

lOi  ore  modem.") 

Cbashk,  thk  Pobt  (i'^  S.  xii.  67.)— The  lines 
are  seveml  times  repeated  in  the  tale  of  "The 
Fisherman  and  his  Wife,"  in  Oerman  Pop-alar 
Storitt,  translated  from  the  collections  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  voL  i.  p.  27,  London,  1823. 
There  is  only  one  additional  line : — 

"  Hath  sent  ma  to  beg  a  boon  of  thw." 
The  commencement  is  "  O  man,"  not  "  Old  man," 
the  man  being  an  enchanted  prince  in  the  form  at 
a  fish.  H.  P.  D. 

Wlien   1  was  a  little  girl,  a  liidy.  distinguhthed 
in  the  litemry  world  by  her  historic  writings,  used 
to  tell  me  funny  stories,  amongst  which  the  "  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  "  was  the  favourite ; — 
"Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 

Come,  listen  to  me ; 

For  Alie  mj  Wife, 

The  Plague  of  mj  Life, 

Uatb  Bent  mu  to  ask 

A  boon  of  thee." 
The  words  of  the  rhyme  have  passed  from  my 
memory,  but  not  the  facts  there  related.  Should 
I  succeed  in  obtaining  the  complete  version  (and  I 
have  good  hopes),  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
send  it  to  Qcrvia.  Axma. 

"  I  MAD  THE  Cahlks  Lairos,"  &c.  (4"'  S,  xL 
156,201,351,413;  xii.  U.)— I  wonder  no  "full- 
blooded"  Scotchman  bus  remarked  that  King 
James  did  not  make  the  corhis  lairds,  he  made 
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them  LORDS  (in  Scotliuid  this  o  is  long,  and  pro- 
nounced like  oa  in  board).  A  man  may  be  a  laird 
in  Scotland  in  spite  of  king  or  queen.  When  an 
advocate  in  Scotland  is  made  a  judge,  if  he  be 
{ffeviously  a  laird,  he  adds  the  name  of  his  estate 
to  his  title,  Lord;  otherwise  he  uses  his  surname, 
as  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Cockbum,  &c.  Duncan 
McNeil,  Lord  Colonsay,  was  a  laird,  and  was  spoken 
of  by  his  neighbours,  rich  and  poor,  as  "  Colonsay^' 
before  he  was  made  a  judge  or  peer  of  the  realm. 
There  is  a  story  of  one  of  his  countrymen  confound- 
ing him  with  "  Colenso,"  and  inquiring,  "  What  is 
it  that  Colonsay  has  been  saying  agen  Moses  V^ 

EliLCES. 
Grayen. 

Qvr€  fSoifios  ovT€  TTtoTis  (4***  S.  xi.  484.) — I 
presume  the  passage  of  which  J.  J.  R.  is  in  quest  is 
that  in  the*A(^mian8  of  Aristophanes,  v.  308 : — 

oTa-LV  OVT€  (SiJJfJLOS  OVT€  TTlCmS  oijd'  OpKOS  fJL€V€l. 

Etonensis. 

"  Piers  the  Plowman  "  (4*^  S.  xi.  500  ;  xiL 
11.) — Mr.  Purton  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
author  of  Piers  Plowman  was  a  monk ;  whereas 
Mr.  Skeat  (who,  by  his  magnificent  three-text 
edition,  has  made  the  poem  his  own)  leans  to  the 
opinion  that  he  was  a  layman.  Mr.  Skeat 
writes  :  — 

**  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  clear  that  he  was  a  priest ;  on 
the  contrary,  one  would  glean  from  the  poem  that  he 
was  a  married  xian,  and  therefore  not  a  priest." — Text  A. 
p.  xxxiy,  note. 

'<  It  ia  an  open  question  whether  he  was  a  monk  and 
unmarried,  or  whether  his  wife  Eitte  and  his  daughter 
Calote  were  real  personages.  The  latter  supposition 
seems  to  me  so  rery  much  the  more  natural  that  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  adopted." — Text  A.  p.  zxxyi. 

It  is  true  that  Bala  and  David  Buchanan  (see 
Wright's  Piers  Ploughman^  p.  ix,  note  ;  2nd  ed.) 
style  him  sacerdos,  but  this  notion  of  his  being  a 
priest  seems  to  have  arisen  solely  from  his  learning 
and  Scripture  knowledge.  There  are,  however, 
many  lapses  in  these  (see  Mr.  Skeat's  Text  B, 
p.  xlv).  It  is  true  also  that  he  calls  himself  a  clerk : 
but  see  Text  A.  p.  xxxvi  for  an  explanation  of  this. 

With  regard  to  the  shepe  of  the  Prologue.  Mr. 
Purton  has  neglected  to  give  an  exact  reference 
to  Mr.  Skeat's  note  in  Text  B.y  and  I  fail  to  find 
it.  That  s^epe=shepherd,  I  have  little  doubt. 
Wright  glosses  the  words  a  sheep^  or  a  shepherd. 
Dr.  Morris  glosses  Scheep=«c^««pe,  sJiepherd. 
(Specimens  of  Early  English,  1st  ed.).  Professor 
Morley  (who  holds  the  author  to  be  a  priest)  in  his 
English  Writers  (voL  i.  p.  758)  begins  his  abstract 
of  the  poem  thus,  "  In  the  soft  summer  season, 
says  the  poet,  I  put  on  the  habit  of  a  layman."  A 
very  strong  argument  that  s^e=shepherd  is  that 
in  Text  C,  which  received  the  last  alterations  and 
corrections  of  the  poet,  the  word  is  changed  into 
tkepherde  (see  Wright's  P.  P.  p.  xxxiii).  I  con- 
that  shepe  for  shepherd  seems  to  me  an  unusual 


form.  It  occurs,  however,  (if  I  interpret  ^htly) 
in  the  following  quotation  given  by  Mr.  Wrignt 
from  John  BaU's  letter  Cmomag  Wafeingham, 
Hist.  Ang.  p.  275). 

"John  Sehep  sometime  Seint  Mary  priert  of  Toike» 
and  now  of  Colchester,  graeteth  well  John  Namelesse, 
and  John  the  Miller,  and  John  Carter,"  ftc. — ^Wright's 
P.  P.  p.  xziii,  note. 

An  analogous  form,  hunt  and  hinte  for  huntei 
is  common  enough. 

<'  The  humU  strangled  with  the  wilde  beeies." 

Chaucer,  Knighta  Tale,  1.  1160. 

"  Me  thoght  I  herde  an  hunte  blowe." 

Boke  of  Duchetse,  L  345. 

''  Of  hutUa  and  eke  of  foresterys." 

L  361,  see  L  375. 

"  He  was  an  hunt  upon  the  hilles.'' 
Gower,  Conf.  Amani,  ed.  Paoli,  yol.  ii.  p.  158. 

"  Her  telleth  her,  how  his  hunt  hath  blowe." 

VoL  ii  p.  332. 
John  Addis. 

The  Colon  (4^  S.  xi.  343,  409,  431  ;  xiL  37.) 
— Since  this  matter  was  first  mooted,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  cbnsulting  works,  which,  had  I 
seen  before,  would  have  s|]«red  my  appealing  to 
^  N.  &  Q." ;  but,  since  it  has  been  a  means  of 
eliciting  so  much  erudition,  it  can  scarcely,  I 
think,  be  regretted.  The  following  quotations 
from  a  small  but  learned  little  work,  which  is 
anonymous,**^  although  they  are  not  quite  relevant 
to  the  issue,  which  is  when  this  point  was  first  used 
in  printing,  are,  nevertheless,  interesting,  as  showing 
that  an  ancient  name  does  not  always  represent 
the  same  thing  as  applied  to  more  recent  periods, 
and  likewise  in  tracing  its  origin  and  history: — 

**  The  origin  of  points  is  not  easily  traced  in  the  depths 
of  antiquity.  Suidas  teUs  us,  that  the  period  and  the 
colon  were  discoTered  and  explained  by  Thra^ymachns 
about  380  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  But  it  is  most 
probable  tnat,  by  periods  and  colons,  Suidas  only  means 
the  composition  of  such  sentences  and  members  of 
sentences  as  Demetrius,  Phalerius,  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  other  ancient  writers 
hare  distingi^shed  bv  these  terms.  In  favour  of 
this  opinion,  it  may  be.  observed  that  Thrasymachus 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  studied  oratorical 
numbers,  which  entirely  consisted  in  the  artificial 
structure  of  colons  and  periods.! 

''  About  the  eighth,  nmth,  and  tenth  centuries,  writers 
began  to  leave  a  space  between  the  words,  and  to  make 
use  of  commas,  colons,  and  periods ;  but  not  with  any 
degree  of  regularity.'* 

Mr.  Norgate  has  pointed  out  that  the  colon 


♦  Esiay  on  Punctuation,  2nd  Ed.,  1786.  (Written, 
as  I  leam  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1792,  by 
the  Bev.  J.  Bobertson.) 

f  The  same  authority  considers  it  very  probable  that 
the  distinctions  or  divisions  which  Jerome,  in  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  calls  cola  and  commata  were 
not  made  by  the  adoition  of  actual  points  or  stops,  "but 
were  formed  by  writing,  in  one  line,  as  many  words  as 
constituted  a  clause,  equivalent  t*  what  we  distinguish 
by  a  comma  or  a  colon. 
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may  be  seen  in  the  Biblia  Fanpervm  (the  first 
edition  of  which  was,  according  to  Noel  Humphrc  ja, 
probably  printed  aboat  1410),  He  also  atates  it 
may  be  seen  in  Pfister'a  Bible  of  1456-U60  ;  but 
it  ia  to  be  fonnd  most  extenaively  used  in  the  cele- 
brated Gutenberg  Bible,  which  waa  printed  some 
time  before  Pfiater's, 

Tbeae  facts  appear  to  demonstrate  Chat  the  colon 
is  considerably  older  than  printing  itself ;  that  it 

is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  eailicst  known  zylo- 
graphic  biMks,  and  in  one  of  the  earliest  complete 

books  printed  with  movable  types.      Medweio. 

Vbltbbbs  (4"'  8.  xi.  236,  311,  468  ;  xii.  36.)— 
If  Mft,  Shaw  will  refer  to  the  Close  Holls,  Botuli 
Litteranim  Clausarum,  T.  D.  Hardy,  1833,  he  will 
find  the  word  "Teltnir"  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  doR-Ieader,  For  example,  "  The  King 
to  the  Sheriff  of  York,"  &e.  "We  send  you  240 
of  our  greyhounds,  with  5(!  '  veltrars '  in  charge  of 
them,"  &C.  "  The  Kins  to  Roger  de  Neville,"  &c. 
"  We  send  you  Henry  Fiti-Baldwin  the  '  veltmr,'" 
&c,  Afl  to  the  dog  called  "  vaultre  "  by  Cotgrave, 
it  never  could  have  been  allowed  in  forests  at  all, 
unless  lawed  or  expedituted.  Therefore,  it  co 
be  the  one  alluded  to  in  Canute's  Laws.  An  t« 
mota,  it  means  pock,  or  kennel.  Moota  eaimm, 
niittu  eanum,  ia  the  same  as  mmiU  de  diieiu, 
kennei  or  pack  of  hounds.  See  Cowel'a  Lam 
Dictionary,  Also  consult  Le  Roy  Modus,  where 
mute  <U  chieru  means  twelve  ninuing  dogs  and 
lime-hound.  Gborqe  R.  Jesse. 


L55.) 


tbe  ThoiDM  Phillippi  named  in  the  Cathedral  regiiter. 
The  entry  runs  ;— 

'  BBptUm— 1792,  July  2'2,   Thomas    Philips,    Bon    of 
lanna  WaltDD.' 

ind  the  wcitFT  iritbes  to  know  whether  the  mppoaitioB 
that  the  entry  Is  of  tbe  baptism  of  the  eminent  uitiqiun 
and  eene&logigt,  fiir  Thomai  PhiDippa,  Bart.,  P.E.8.,  ■■ 
Wftrrnnted  by  fscts.  I  am  in  b  poaitino  to  addace  tlila 
can&rmatorj  fact,  that  the  nntitiujry  wtis  born  in  Q» 
Cnnnon  Street.  Manchester,  now  occupied  by 
ird  Twigg,  which  ia  at  least  premmptiTO' 
evidsnce  that  his  bBptiim  would  take  place  in  the  Catb»- 
Further  on,  reference  is  made  to  the  marriage  of 
James  Orchard  Halliwell,  F.S.A.,  to  (be  eldert 
dauuhtcF  of  air  Thomas  Pliillipps,  and  some  readei* 
might  infer  from  the  tone  of  the  writer's  remark*  that 
Mr.  Halliwell  and  his  wife's  eielu^ion  from  Thirlest«w 
ar  Cheltenham,  by  tbe  terms  of  Sir  Thoma^i 
from  the  circumstance  that  thej  wen  Roman 
Catholics.  This  ia  not  so.  The  property  in  Cannon 
Street  and  Hinion's  Court  remained  t<  "'  "' 
reisrted  to  Mr.  HalliweU  (who  has  tAken  tli 
Phillippa)  by  entail.  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillippa 
A! 1  of  it  to  a  Manchealer  gentleman.—^' 


if  Thomas,  but 


-■  faith- 


SiB  John  Hontwood  {4""  S.  xi.  484 
—  It  is  believed  that  Sir  J.  H.  had  in  nis  pos- 
session a  full-length  painting  of  the  George  Ann 
Burchett  mentioned  at  p.  itH.  Information 
wanted  as  to  the  present  posEessor  of  the  pictDie.  I 
E.  E.  W. 

Sir  Thomah  Phillippa,  Bart.  (4"'  8.  xi.  602  ; 
xii.  !>T.) — See  my  Htrrddry  of  WorecileTshire,  tub 
"  Morris  "  and  Phillipps."  It  is  stated  in  Burke's 
General  ArmoTy  that  William  Phillipjis  of  Broad- 
way, 00.  Worcester  (grandfather  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas),  was  first  conain  to  Sir  Clifford  William 
Phillips,  Sheriff  of  London,  who,  according  to 
Warburton  [London  and  Middlaex  JlliKtraitd), 
was  descended  from  Sir  John  Phillips,  of  Picton 
Castie,  Bart.  Sir  Clifford  received  Uie  hononr  of 
knighthood  in  1743,  and  Warburton  adds  that  his 
pedigree  is  "entered  at  large'' in  Vincent's  ^Zojj 
m  ColL  Arm.,  and  is  "verified  by  vouchers  in  his 
H.  STBNxr  Qrazebrook. 


The  ManchuUr  City  Newi,  having  republished 


e  received  and  piinted  the  following  from  a 
correspondent : — 

"  An  inquiry  appears  nnder  the  beading  Not«i  and 
Queries  In  your  lupptenuat  of  the  Gth  inat.,  respecting 


fulWT  "  J-  B 

"  Manchester,  July  32,  ISrS." 

H.  B. 

Epitaph  (4«'  S.  xii.  6,  56,  80.)— I  can  now  set 
at  rest,  sajis  doiiU,  the  originality  of  this  epitaph, 
as  I  have  found  it  verbatim  in  the  I63(!  edition  of 
Camden's  Rcmaine.  How  Mr.  Gnnnyon,  in  hia 
edition  of  Bums,  pubiiahed  by  Wame  &  Co.,  cair 
have  ascribed  the  lines  to  tbe  Scottish  bard,  it  is 
in  vain  for  mc  to  conjecture.  Although  the- 
"  Joyful  Widower"  slightly  differs  from  tho. 
epitnpli,  still  the  thoughts,  and  even  the  rhymes, 
are  the  same ;  in  fact,  they  are  a  palpable  plufpArianir 
from  the  epitaph  in  Camden's  Eeniain/. 

Frbdk.  Ehlk. 

Asbford,  Kent. 

BiTLCHTN  (4"^  S.  xi.  422,  511 ;  xii.  Sf).)— This 
diminutive,  ttji  not  cki^i,  is  common  in  Ireland,  and 
occasionally  the  double  diminutive  is  used  in  a 
contemptuous  sense.  Thus  bouchal  is  a  boy,  and 
bouchalatn  a  little  boy.  I  have  frequently  heard 
the  expression,  "  Nov,  yon  little  botulinleen,  nut 
away."  Thereisoiu'Wn, alittleold cap;  dufUums, 
a  httle  old  pipe ;  liluineen,  little  Johnny ;  smipeai, 
and  mony  others.  In  Welsh  we  have  Xadi-iOf 
little  boy;  mocA-in,  little  pig;  WJ<?t-in,  little  gap, 
&c.;  and  the  English-Bpeaking  peopls,  ignorant, 
perhaps,  of  the  words  being  already  diminutive, 
frequently  prefix  "little"  totheni.  ADiong  Eng- 
lish surnames  we  iiavc  Peterkin,  Tomkio,  WatJdn. 
BROcrnitA. 

Jons  DoLLOHD  (4"'  S.  xL  46:i,  SIO,  .133.)— 
Becket  haa  a  long  and  interesting  biography,  too 
long  to  lie  inserted  in  "N.  &  Q.,"  but  any  exttrtct 
psiicciidlv  ifijuircd  would  be  made  with  mudi 
pleasure  "by  E.  Colx, 

See  Lives  of  EmintTU  and  Hlvttriout  BngliA- 
men  (1837)  vol.  t.  p.  297;  the  NcUioital  Ent^dv- 
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pcBdia,  vol.  V.  (containing  a  list  of  his  published 
mpers),  and  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Biography,  voL  iL,  p.  119.        F.  A.  Edwards. 
Bath. 

"Lancaster'' (4<'»  S.  xii.  26.)— I  have  under- 
stood that  "Lancaster"  was  derived  from  Lune 
(the  river  on  which  the  town  stands)  and  castra,  or 
A.S.  OEster^  a  fortified  place.  This  seems  more 
TOobable  than  the  derivation  given  by  H.  T.  C. 
The  town  ia  called  Loncastre  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.  F.  A.  Edwards. 

LracRiPTiON  ON  Painting  (4^  S.  xi.  483,  512.) 
— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Davies  for  his  suggestion. 
I  had  myself  filled  the  gap  with  the  word  "  ad- 
xunbrat "  by  conjecture,  on  the  same  grounds,  but 
I  wanted  it  filled  from  an  authentic  source,  i. «., 
from  an  inscription  on  any  other  picture,  or  from 
some  publication.  Herbert  Randolph. 

Bingmore. 

"  A  Tour  Round  my  Garden"  (4«^  S.  x.  187  ; 
xi.  635.) — The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  was  the  translator 
of  this  work  into  English.  St.  Swithin. 

Secretary  Murray  (4^  S.  xi.  414,  491,  531 ; 
xiL  16.) — Anglo-Scotus  doubts  the  existence  of 
any  descendants  of  Secretary  Murray.  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  heir  and  representative 
of  the  family  was  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  the  well- 
known  and  respected  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Edinburgh.  That  gentleman's  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Charles  Murray,  a  merchant  in  China,  married 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Lyon  Playfair,  by 
whom  he  has  a  numerous  family,  and  with  him  the 
representation  of  the  family  rests.  Scotus. 

Sandgate  Castle,  Captains  and  Lieu- 
tenants OF  (4*^  S.  viii.  353.)  —  I  have  dis- 
covered a  few  additional  officers  of  this  castle. 
Captain  Sir  Sam.  Lennard,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  Hythe, 
about  1718.  In  Lyons's  Hist,  of  Dover j  voL  ii. 
p.  230,  in  the  list  of  constables  of  Dover  Castle, 
Sir  John  Beauchamp,  K.G.,  is  mentioned  as  holding 
also  the  Castle  of  Guines,  and  the  forts  of  Mark, 
Colne,  Eye,  and  Sandgate.  In  the  pedigree  of 
Curson  of  Water  Perry,  co.  Oxon,  in  Burke's 
Extinct  Baronetcies,  I  find  another  captain  : — 

"  Richard  Curzon,  Oapt.  of  Sandgate  Castle,  11  Henry 
YI.,  father  of  John,  commonly  called  John  with  the 
White  Head,  from  whom  the  Lords  Scarsdale." 

A  guard  seems  to  have  been  kept  at  Sandgate 
at  a  very  early  date ;  the  last  volume  of  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society  mentions  a  writ  41  Hen.  III. 
'^comanding  6  men  and  a  constable  out  of  the 
hundred  of  Stowting  to  watch  at  Sandgate." 

R.  J.  Fynmore. 

Wonxs  IN  Church  (4*^  S.  xi.  363,  466 ;  xii. 
38.) — ^Separation  of  the  sexes  ia  observed  at  Stan- 
ton Haroourt,  near  Witney ;   I  am  speaking  of 


what  I  saw  forty  years  ago.  The  two  aisles  are 
built  so  that  both  males  and  females  may  see  the 
clergyman,  but  they  cannot  see  each  other. 

Clericus  Eusnous. 

In  Lower  Brittany,  the  sexes  keep  quite  distinct 
in  the  churches,  the  women  occupying  the  nave, 
seated  or  kneeling  on  the  bare  stones,  unless  they 
have  the  means  of  paying  for  the  use  of  a  chair, 
and  the  men  standing  in  the  aisles.  I  observed 
the  same  custom  in  some  parts  of  Spain. 

E.  McC. 

Ascance  (4«»  S.  xi.  251,  346,  471  ;  xiL  12.)— 
I  believe  in  seeking  the  origin  of  this  word  no 
one  has  yet  pointed  out  the  Italian  adjective, 
"schiancio,"  oblique,  sloping;  and  the  adverb 
"  aschiancio,"  across,  athwart.  R.  N.  J. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  s  is  not  material. 
The  s  represents  the  ancient  particle,  the  extensive 
range  of  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bleek,  but 
the  full  value  of  which  has  been  little  studied.  It 
evidently  has  an  effect  of  extension  or  of  intensi- 
fying, of  which  we  have  good  examples  in  its  em- 
ployment as  a  prefix  and  a  plural  in  English.  In 
Georgian  it  is  used  to  express  locality,  on  the  same 
principle.  It  is  found  even  in  the  Kaffir  group. 
In  English  and  the  other  Germanic  languages  it  is 
not  umformly  employed.  •fivpE,  Olark^^  . 
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Qiraldi  Camhremis  Opera.  Edited  by  Jl  Ht-BcawaTy-m.  A. 

Vol.  IV.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
Thk  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Brewer's  edition  of  the  works 
of  Giraldus  contains  the  "Speculum  EcclesiaB  "  and  the 
"De  Vita  Galfridi  Archiepiscopi  Eboracensis:  sive 
Certamina  Galfridi  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopi."  Mr. 
Brewer  edits  the  *'  Speculum  "  from  what  remains  of  the 
original  MS.,  and  does  not  believe  that  any  copy  of  the 
original  ever  existed.  Monkish  transcriben  were  not 
likely  to  multiply  such  fierce  and  exaggerated  scandal 
against  their  own  order.  The  "  Speculum,"  in  fact,  does 
not  reflect  the  Church,  and  it  does  distort  the  truth  as  to 
the  monks,  who  were  really  l^men  "  except  so  far  as 
they  had  bound  themselyes,  as  Fellows  of  Colleges  do  now, 
to  TOWS  of  celibacy,  obedience,  and  community  of  goods, 
— to  which  Fellows  of  Colleges  at  present  are  not  bound." 
The  book  is  full  of  good  stories,  and  the  Preface  is  among 
the  best  of  the  many  good  ones  with  which  Mr.  Brewer 
has  amused  and  enlightened  his  readers. 

Life,  Legend,  and  Canonizaiion  of  St.  John  Nepomueen, 
Patron  Saint  and  Protector  of  the  Orderofthe  Jetuits. 
By  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  M.A.  (Bell  &  Daldy.) 
The  head  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,  to  whom 
he  must  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  has  edited  or 
written.  Mr.  Wratislaw  can  condense  a  long  storv 
within  narrow  limits,  as  in  the  Interesting  litUework 
named  above.  Its  interest  chiefly  lies  in  the  circnmttanoa 
that,  step  by  step,  Mr.  Wratislaw  leads  us  to  the  condia« 
sion  that  St  John  Nencmuoen  is  nearly  as  mythical  ik 
personage  as  William  Tell  himself.    His  biography^  ia 
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iMgiDDiDg  to  end. 

Mana:  iU  Soma  and  Iheir  Origirui.    By  J.  M.  Jeffoott. 

(PbiHp  i  Son.) 
Tbe  High  Bailiff  of  Cmtletown  b*s,  in  this  littlo  worlc, 
forniBhed  il»loilblo  iirforniEtaon  for  thoiB  who  have  not 
leisore  in  tli«K  bnsv  dajs  to  read  Mr.  Cauitnine's  and 


tbs  fignification,  of  the  name  of  the  island.     He  holds 
that  the  r»nie>  of  people  are  older  than  thoao  of  the 
plaoea  in  which  thej  dwell;  that  Jews,  for  instance, 
wore  known  before  Juilara.     Hia  conclusion  is  that  Mann 
has  ite  name  from  tbe  Mannanee,  "  a  tribe  of  the  pri- 
mordial race  which  populated  Ireland  " ;— for  which  our 
Iri^h  friends,  with  their  Milesian  Hag  unfurled,  will  hurl 
doftaoce  at  him.     As  for  tbe  word  "Mannanee,"  the 
High  Bailiff  saye,  "  It  may  denote  the  clan  or  tribe  of  the 
Ked  or  Fawn";  and  that  "the  MeneTii  of  BriUin,  tbe 
Heitapii  of  Irelandi  and  the  Mannanee  maji  baTe  origi- 
milly  bsloDged  to  tbe  eame  cLan."    So  that  we  maj  be  oil 
brothers,  and  entitled  to  cry  "La  Fralcmil^oulaMort!" 
Cracreffi  fKBotmitit   TracU.  —  The  Truitai'  Ovidt:  a 
SjfuopnioflUOrdinarvI'omriafTnitUa  inRtgard 
to  InviilmtnU.    With  Practical  Direction*  and  Tablu 
of  Beourilies.     Secoud  Edttioo,     (Stanford.) 
Art  diffioaltics  hitherto  experienced  by  trustees  in  ascer- 
tuning  tbeir  powers  of  inTeatment  will  be  considerably 
lessened,   if  not  entirely  remored,  bj  the  iasne  of  the 
SViulesi'  Ouide.     While  fall  iDformatiDn  on  the  anbject 
of  trust-funds  is  given  with  reference  to  all  Acts  of  l>ar- 
liament  bearing  en  the  subject,  we  tenture  to  think  (bat 
the  Ovi'df  will  prove  a  lery  great  booD  to  the  inicating 
portion  uf  tbe  British  pnblic,  as  it  contains  intelligible 
tabular  statements  of  the  securities  comprised,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  official  lirt  ot  the  Slock  Exchange, 
showing,  with  other  inTormation,  the  Tariation  of  diii- 
dcnda  and  prices    since  13S7.      Thus  is    paterfamilias 
enabled  to  form  for  himself  a  tolerably  correct  ideaof  the 
nature  and  quality  of  tho  aacuritr  in  wliich  he  proposes 
to  iDTest  his  hardly  accumnlsted  sannge. 
The  Tnu  Thiory  of  Otrman  DtclttuioKund  Conja^t'Oii : 
a  CoTilril-utiiin  to  iJkt  Slttdg  of  (he  Oenaaii,  Langwigi. 
For  tbe  Uie  of  Teacher  and  Student.     By  A.  H. 
Keano,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Modem  Lui- 
(Cnagea  at  the  Hartley  lostitutioD.and  ladies'  College, 
Southsiupton.     (Asher  k  Co,) 
Whe«  German  grammariaiis  rary  in  tbeir  ideas  as  to  the 

certain  number/*  to  quote  Noebden,  "more  or  ]eaa»  from 
two  to  ten,"  can  it  lie  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Eeane 
ahonld  think  "  tliis  very  diacrepancy  sufficient  proof  that 
tho  whole  tystein  is  essentially  Ticious"!  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  system  of  teai^hing  the  grammar  of  any 
language  in  this  country,  although  better  than  what  ■ 
was,  is  still  Tery  bad,  alia  from  ita  very  nature  calculate 
to  make  ordinnry  children  recoil  from  the  subject.  Ti 
much  is  attempted  at  once.  He,  therefore,  who  ende: 
Toors  to  make  grammar  progressire,  that  is,  suitable  i 
the  varying  agon  of  youtb,  as  well  as  interesting,  wi 
remore  many  a  stumbling-block,  and  ao  advance  linguiat 
educatioD.  We  take  it  that  to  simplify  matten,  ai 
that,  too,  vary  considerably,  is  Mr.  Keane's  main  objec 


Heed  n 


much 


BOOKS     AND     ODD     VOLUMBB 
tnUciDoi  bj  •turn  1^  an  r^mnd,  wboii  namo  ud  lUrMH 


fiatiai  to  Coirrttf$antrnU<. 

URBinos.— /«   Ptia-   CunningJiam'a    Handbook   fcr 

lodoQ,  there  ii  tJiit  taid  of  Grib  S&eet :  "  A'dib  catUd 

ilillon  SiTtet.  from  the  ntartiut  of  iti  lotalits  to  Etc 

Sniih^lrtridead  of  oii,TffTealtpic]ioei;  art  extraordinaiy 

change  /ram  all  that  u  toK  atidgrovellins  >»  titeralnre  to 

all  Inat  ii  epic  aiid  exatled."    So  far,  your  avUortly  ti 

good;  biU  we  have lonnekfTtieaitlilalallAatacerfaMr 

:med  Jtfiftun  bovght  «p  Uie  Uaiei,  and  eonfeirtd  lai  mc» 

ITM  upon  the  Hreet.     Thi  liUie  OuUii  l^i  qf  eld  Or»b 

Sinel  (of  the  poet'i  timej  veil  deimei  a  miil;  lut  no 

tint  nut  be  Uitt,  for  na».  ifi  &*  City,  anamt  Lvndxm  it 

imflly  diiappearitig. 

Lancaster. — A  "  Man  of  Robs"  (a  sokjj)  uaivrtUin  iy 
tke  Jftv,  John  Stinner,  ipiicopalian  miniiler,  of  LoHgiide, 
Aberdeen.  He  mn  the  aHthoT  of  Tullochgorum,  atid  Of 
other  Hcotck  ioTtgt,  that  are  betler  Imovm  than  iii  proas 

AtOMHns F.: 

"Koaan'avons  qu'un  honneur,  il  est  taut  demutreaMS." 
Sic  Caneilli,  Le  Cid,  A.  iii,  t.  6. 

X.  ¥.  Z.—OHe  more  may  U  added  to  jNwr  liK.  in 
ISOO,  Ike  Rev.  i!r.  Jiidlaie,  Chaplain  to  the  DvU  of 
Ctartnci,  published  a  Iragidy  tailed  Virginia  ;  or,  the  Fall 
of  the  Decemvirs.  If  Waiter  Scott  had  read  ii,  heprobally 
— '.td  not  have  >atd  that  Oalt'i  dramae  vere  the  very 
It  that  ever  icere  terilten. 


Lond.,  ISOO,  8to.,  by  R.  B.  W/tHeloeke. 
GERBALaotDus.— ^ezt  met., 

NtrmniB.— //(mwry/iif  eontUiion,  it  it  tcorik  atoM 
W/'O-croKK. 

W.  T.—  The  autOBL  u  mid  to  have  ariien  lehtv.  an 
,  •Biie,  fatal  as  the  plague,  prnmiied,  oiut  imetirts  wot 
one  of  tie  early  aymplonu  of  an  atlaei.  "froiit/"  it 
often  lie  goad  teith  expreued  in  Gennant/  vhen  one  in  Ihg 

E.  T.—T/ie  paper  mil  be  rteeived  leilh  mueft  pUanre. 
W.  K.Sezt  vetL 

EEHiTA.— jp.  66,  eol.  ],  iiM  2  from  (he  loUom.for 
Llidell,;'_™f  Slidell."    P.  72._col.  2,  line  Ufron  At 


op,  for  "  Des  Macyeani," 


"  Des  Mu] 


We  beg 

to  this  rule  we  can  mako  no  eiccptlon. 

To  all  communicationa  should  be  affiii 
address  of  the  sender,  not  neceasarilj  for  puttici 
as  a  goaranloe  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "Tho 
Editor  '■— Advertisements  and  BnaiDeSB  Letters  to  "  The 
Fubliaher  "—at  the  OSoe,  20,  Wellington  Btieet,  Strand, 
London,  V/.C 
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ANTIQUITY  OP  NAMES  DERIVED  PROM 
MANORS  OR  HUNDREDS. 

There  are  many  names  of  old  families  in  this 
country  which  are  identical  with  the  names  of 
manors  or  hundreds;  and  from  this  last  it 
is  evident  that  the  ancestors  were  originally 
owners  of  the  territories  so  named.  There  is, 
or  was  in  Lord  Coke's  time,  a  hundred  of  Cole- 
ridge in  Devonshire  ;  and  the  illustrious  family  of 
that  name  are  still  seated  there,  and  probably  have 
been  there  ever  since  the  hundred  itself  originated, 
which,  as  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge  showed  in  his 
learned  edition  of  Blackstome,  following  Lord  Coke 
himself,  was  ages  before  Alfred,  who  is  idly  sup- 
posed to  have  established  them;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  their  being 
estabHshed  in  Saxon  times,  that  it  was  a  Boman 
division  of  the  country,  a  conclusion  recently  sup- 
ported by  a  learned  paper  of  Mr.  Coote  on  the 
**  Centimation  of  Britain."  Again,  there  is  the  old 
Devonshire  family  of  Hole,  very  widely  diflFused  in 
the  country,  and  there  is  a  manor  of  Hole,  which 
there  is  little  doubt  wns  the  home  of  their  ances- 
tors, perhaps  in  Roman  times.  Again,  there  is 
another  old  Devonshire  family,  that  of  Bere,  and 
there  are  several  places  so  named,  one  of  which  is 
Bere-Regis.    So    in    Yorkshire  there  is  a  place 


c^ed  Pickering,  no  doubt  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
old  family  to  which  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Queen^ 
Counsel,  belongs.  Instances  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

One  instance  at  the  present  moment  has  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  that  of  Wilberforce.  There  is  a  plaee 
in  Yorkshire  so  named,  Wilberfoss  being  the  same 
word  as  Wilberforce.  But  there  is  another  instance 
which  has  a  great,  historic  interest.  There  is  a 
place  called  Strete-Ralegh  in  Devon,  and  in  Brac- 
ton,  temp.  Henry  III.,  there  is  the  name  of  "Walter 
de  Ralegh."  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the 
ancestor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  family  were 
seated  in  Devon  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  "  Strete,"  it  may  be  added,  is 
a  word  of  Latin  origin,  and  seems  to  denote  that 
the  place  existed  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
occupation.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Christian 
name  was  during  the  Middle  Ages  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  place  by  the  particle  "  de,"  which 
in  modem  times  has  been  dropped.  And  the 
antiquity  of  Christian  names  in  the  same  family  is 
another  curious  circumstance.  To  my  learned 
friend.  Sir  Henry  Tnurston  Holland,  son  of  the 
illustrious  Sir  Henry  Holland,  I  pointed  out  in  one 
of  the  year-books  of  Edward  III.  the  name  of  an 
ancestor  of  his,  "Henry  Thurston  de  HoUaiM),'' 
which  was  evidently  Holland  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
names  are  so  peculiar  that  it  is  impossible  their 
identity  and  coUocation  could  have  been  accidental; 
and  here  we  see  how  the  "  de*'  became  dropped  in 
modem  times,  and  the  Christian  name  was  added 
to  the  name  of  the  place.  No  doubt  almost  all 
names  of  good  families  have  had  this  origin.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  names  of 
hundreds  have  sometimes  so  altered  since  the  Con- 
quest that  they  can  often  hardly  be  recognized. 
Hence,  although  Lord  Coke  mentions  o,  hundred  of 
Coleridge  in  Devon,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
known  by  that  name  now.  Will  any  of  your 
Devonshire  readers  inform  me  if  it  is  so,  and  also 
in  what  locality  it  is  situated?  W.  F.  F. 


THE  (SO-CALLED)  Zi4Z)r  CHAPEL  OP  GLASGOW 

CATHEDRAL. 

This  part  of  the  building  seems  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Wade,  an  Episco- 
palian clergyman,  who  wrote  a  History  of  Olasgow 
about  the  year  1820.  This  gentleman  was  pro- 
bably the  first  to  treat  the  subject  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  for  such  was  the  lamentable  ignorance  in 
the  west  of  Scotland  at  that  time  in  regard  to 
religious  architecture  and  the  commonest  arrange- 
ments of  a  cathedral  choir,  that  the  previous  "  his- 
torians" who  had  touched  on  the  subject  maintained 
that  the  high  altar  once  stood,  not  in  its  proper 
place  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  under  the 
great  window,  but  in  the  space  beyond  it,  out  of 
the  choir.     Mr.  Wade  showed  the  absurdity  of 
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such  an  idea,  and  in  so  doing  indicated  his  belief 
that  this  space  east  of  the  choir,  extending  about 
twenty-eignt  feet  from  east  to  west,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  Lady  Chapel.  As  he  says,  and  many 
people  now  know,  such  a  chapel  usually  stood  at 
the  east  end  of  a  cathedral  under  a  lower  roof. 
There  are,  by  the  way,  two  singular  exceptions  to 
this  almost  invariable  custom,  in  the  Lady  Chapels 
of  Canterbury  and  Ely,  both  of  which  are  situated 
to  the  north  of,  and  parallel  with  the  choir.  Mr. 
Wade,  however,  goes  on  to  make  an  acute  sugges- 
tion, which,  with  our  extended  sources  of  informa- 
tion, I  think,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  one.  He 
says  (pp.  40-42  of  this  book) : — 

**  From  the  position,  however,  of  the  eight  small  win- 
dows in  this  appendage  to  the  church,  and  from  the 
decorative  style  of  the  work  around  these  windows,  as 
well  as  from  the  depth  of  the  intervening  piers,  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  conclude  that  ei^A<smaU  altars,  served 
by  as  manv  chaplains,  may  have  existed  here  previously 
to  the  Ren>rmation.  *  *  *  *  At  Durham  the  Chapel 
of  the  Nine  Altars  occupies  exactly  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  rest  of  the  cathedraL 

Curiously,  this  supposition  has  been  verified  by 
the  discovery,  since  Mr.  Wade's  time,  of  the  names 
of  at  least  three  altars  which  stood  in  this  very 
mace, — those  of  St.  Martin,  St.  James,  and  SS. 
Stephen  and  Lawrence,  martyrs, — and  each  un- 
doubtedly occupied  a  site  beneath  a  window,  form- 
ing a  little  oratory.  Such  an  arrangement  left  a 
dear  passage  between  the  back  of  the  high  altar 
and  the  central  clustered  shafts  which  support  the 
loof  of  this  chapel.  In  the  great  English  cathe- 
drals such  a  passage,  often  of  great  extent,  was 
generally  left  behind  the  altar,  and  called  the 
f^esby  tery.  In  Glasgow  Cathedral  this  passage  is 
exactly  opposite  the  door  of  the  chapter-house, 
which  stands  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  chancel, 
and  no  doubt  was  often  traversed  by  processions  of 
clergy  on  their  way  round  the  church  outside  of  the 
choir.  The  persons  who  ignorantly  supposed  that 
the  high  altar  could  ever  have  stood  in  tnis  confined 
space  totally  forgot  that  a  cathedral  chancel  is  shut 
in  by  stone  parcloses,  sometimes  partially  open  to 
the  north  and  south  aisles,  but  alWajrs  closed 
behind  the  altar.  From  recollection,  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  this  on  the  two  arches  at  the  east  end 
»f  the  choir.  The  spring  of  the  arch  shows  an 
enrichment  or  break  in  the  masonry,  marking  the 
point  where  the  parclose  wall  stopped  short,  leaving 
the  head  of  the  arch  open.  These  two  arches  were 
filled  with  tracery  of  the  late  decorated  period, 
about  seventy  years  ago,  by  a  Mr.  Stark,  an  archi- 
tect employed  by  the  Glasgow  magistrates  to 
"  renovate "  the  choir,  who  actually  ^azed  them, 
perhaps  under  the  impression  that  they  were  win- 
dows ! 

This  fine  building  has  certainly  been  restored 
and  adorned  with  sti^ed  glass  windows  at  a  great 
cost,  and  the  choir  has  been  fitted  up  with  seats 
and  a  three-decker  pulpit  and  precentor's  desk  in 


the  most  approved  Presbyterian  style. '  But  if  the 
good  people  of  Glasgow  think  it  now  resembles  the 
decorous  arrangement  of  a  cathedral  choir,  they  are 
egregiously  mistaken ;  for  the  pews  run  from 
north  to  south,  right  across  the  choir,  with  a  narrow 
passage  between,  leading  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
west  door;  and  not  only  so,  but  these  pews  over- 
flow into  the  choir  aisles,  which  are  also  used  by 
"  sitting  "  worshippers,  a  narrow  passage  only  being 
left !  To  crown  all,  the  pulpit  rears  itself  a  little 
in  front  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  high  altar. 
Never  did  the  baldness  of  the  Calvinistic  service 
seem  to  me  so  out  of  place  as  in  this  noble  relic  of 
mediaeval  Christianity.  I  abstracted  myself  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  present,  and  in  mental 
vision  recalled  the  days  when  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish kings,  Edward  I.,  in  lowly  reverence  bent  the 
knee  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Kentigem's  cathedral. 

Anqlo-Scotus. 


STONEHENGE. 


In  a  paper  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  July  26 
it  is  said  that  there  ''are  no  means  of  knowing 
anything  about  the  origin  of  Stonehenge."  "  There 
is  a  class  of  cases  about  which  neither  pickaxe  or 
records  can  tell  us  anything  :  in  this  class  we  put 
Stonehenge.  We  know  not  who  built  it,  nor  wnen 
it  was  built,  nor  why."  But  is  this  so  ?  Aurelius 
Ambrosius  is  an  historical  personage ;  he  is  mentioned 
in  Bede  (c.  16)  as  one  of  the  Roman-British  chiefs, 
under  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Britons  made  a  stand  against  the  Saxon  invaders. 
And  in  that  compilation  of  British  stories  and  tra- 
ditions which  passes  under  the  name  of  Greofifrey  of 
Monmouth,  it  is  over  and  over  again  stated  that 
Stonehenge  was  a  burial-place,  and  was  the  burial- 
place  of  Aurelius,  and  that  the  stones  were  erected 
by  him  in  his  lifetime.  The  historical  part  of 
their  history  can  easily  be  separated  from  the 
fabulous,  and  that  part  of  it  whidi  covers  the 
Pjsriod  from  the  invasion  of  Caesar  to  the  reign  of 
Cadwallador  is  chiefly  historic,  though  mixed  up 
with  some  fabulous  matter  which  can  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  matter  of  fiact  can  be  discerned 
beneath  its  layer  of  fabulous  matter  which  over- 
lays it.  Thus  the  matter  of  fact  that  Stonehenge 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  Aurelius  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fable  that  he  obtained  the 
stones  by  the  aid  of  an  enchanter  from  Ireland. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  over  and  over  again  ;  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  it.  There  is  this  to  be  observed,  that  in 
the  first  mention  of  it  the  stones  are  described  as 
brought  to  a  burial  place  (c.  12),  so  that  it  was 
already,  when  the  stones  were  set  up,  a  place  of 
burial.  Then,  it  is  stated  afterwards,  that  Aurelius 
was  buried  within  the  "  Giants'  Dance,"  as  it  was 
called,  which,  it  is  said,  *'  he  had  in  his  lifetime 
commanded  to  be  made"  (B.  viii.  c.  16).    After- 
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wards,  it  is  stated,  that  Uther  was  buried  close  by 
Aurelius  Ambrosius,  "  within  the  Giants'  Dance " 
(B.  viii.  c.  24).   Lastly,  it  is  stated  that  Constantine 
(who,  it  is  said,  succeeded  Arthur)  was  buried 
"close  by  Uther  within  the  structure  of  stones, 
which  was  set  up  with  wonderful  art  not  far  from 
Salisbury,    and    called    in    the    English    tongue 
Stonehenge"  (B.   xi.   c.   4).      Now,  it  would  be 
simply  absiird  to  discard  all  this  as  fabulous.     The 
history,  be  it  observed,  stops  at  the  invasion  of 
Ina,  long  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
Treated  only  as  a  record  of  tradition,  it  is  the  record 
of  a  tradition  so  fresh,  that  only  two  or  three 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  events  recorded. 
No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  Geoffrey  sat  down 
and  invented  it  all ;  and  the  names  and  events 
mentioned  during  the  historic  period  accord  to  a 
great  extent  with  known  historic  facts.    Aurelius 
himself  is  certainly  historic,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  successors  are  so.     Their 
history  seems  to  me  to  record  British  traditions  as 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  does  the  Saxon.     It  would  be 
as  idle  to  reject  the  story  of  Stonehenge  because 
it  is  connected  with  a  fabulous  aspect  as  to  reject 
the  story  of  Aurelius  himself  because  in  Geoffrey 
he  has  an  air  of  fable.     He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Nennius,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  though  he  is  embellished  with  the  aid  of  fable, 
it  would  be  absiird  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  real 
existing  person.     He  is  called  by  Nennius  **  The 
great  king  amon^  the  Kings  of  Britain"  (s.  48), 
and,  therefore,  there  is  the  less  difficulty  in  as- 
sociating his  name  with  a  great  work.     At  all 
events,  it  appears  that  there  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  believe  that  the  stones  were  erected  by  him  or 
in  his  time  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  at  all  events  their 
erection  belongs  to  British  times  ;   and  further, 
that  it  was  a  burial-place.      It  is  impossible  to 
think  that  the  distinct  statement,  that  he  and  two 
other  kings,  his  successors,  were  buried  there,  had 
no  foundation  in  fact ;    and    it   seems  at  least 
probable  that,  as  is  also  stated,   he  erected  the 
stones.     This  view  is  further  confirmed  bv  the  fact 
that  the  ancient  name  of  Amesbury,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the    town    nearest  to    Stonehenge,   was 
Ambrose-bury,  the  place  or  residence  of  Ambrose  ; 
and  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  chronicles  in  connexion 
with   Ambrosius,   who   was  doubtless   the  great 
British  Prince  Aurelius  Ambrosius. 

There  is  something  very  unsatisfactory  in  re- 
jecting altogether  a  whole  history  because  it  is 
mixed  up  with  fabulous  matter.  And  in  this 
instance  it  admits  of  positive  proof  that  such  a 
wholesale  rejection  is  unwarranted,  because  a  large 
portion  of  the  facts  stated  are  known  to  be  historic ; 
ftnd  especially  the  existence  of  this  very  man,  Am- 
brosius. It  would  be  natural  that  some  memories 
of  those  times  should  have  been  handed  down  at 
letst  to  the  seventh  century  by  tradition,  and  the 
mere  &ct  that  these  memories  are  mixed  with 


fables  does  not  compel  ds  to  reject  the  whole ; 
while  the  fact  that  the  history  stops  before  the  end 
of  that  century  shows  that  the  tradition  existed 
at  that  early  period.  It  is  hardly  true  then  that 
we  know  nothing  of  Stonehenge.  W.  F.  F. 


SIXTH  EXTRACT   PROM    MY  OLD    MS.    NOTE- 
BOOK. 
(Time  Henry  VIII.) 

The  following  extract  from  "  My  Old  MS.  Note- 
Book  "  will  be  acceptable,  I  doubt  not,  to  many  of 
your  readers  :  — 

[the  last  will  and  testament  of  WYLPULL  nSRTSYF.l 

I  Wylfull  Herysye  beiog  in  pfyie  mynde  and  pro6- 
perytie/  do  make  my  last  will  and  testament  for  when  I 
shall  die  I  ca'nott  tell,  wherfore  I  baue  many  phisytiomi 
&  Burgions,  the  worllde  beyng  verye  quasye,*  yet  I  feare 
to  be  taken  tardye/  In  the  name  of  the  devell  Ameiii  I 
WylfuU  Herysye  debited  from  the  coste  of  germanye 
being  sicke  of  a  knavysh  ferer  that  sbaike  both  body  and 
Boule,  yet  being  in  my  prosperitie  do  make  my  last  will  k 

f  resent  testament  in  maQ>  and  forme  folowing/  Fyr»t 
bequeyt  my  souUe  Tnto  the  deyell  the  great  goi  and 
hyghe  byshop  of  herityqaes  which  was  my  maker  and 
fa&er/  and  oegatt  me  of  wrongeynde'standyng  the 
scripture  in  the  phantastlcall  churche  of  vnchastitic/ 
whose  power  and  Tsurped  autorite  I  Wilfall  Herysye  do 
love  to  folowe/  and  to  lyre  rnchasttly  ys  all  my  pleas*'/ 
Also  I  will  my  bodye  to  be  baried  k  knayyshlye  cove]^ 
Tnto  0'  mother  malignant/  w*  a  rablementt  of  herytyquei 
brablyng  t  and  pratyng  before  and  behyndd  me  w*  a  boke 
full  of  herysye  m  their  hands  wrasting  and  wrything  the 
scripture  after  their  folysh  phantasye^  Item  I  bequey  to 
my  father  the  deuel  and  to  my  mother  wrong  ynd<- 
staading  the  sc'pture  w*  all  theirsf'  y*  ys  to  saye  ray 
brother  Beringan*/  my  brother  luther/  mv  ynckle  ffryth/ 
my  Cosyn  wyclyfe/  my  Cosyn  Tindalle/  my  frynds 
Melanthon/  and  Ecolampadi*  w*  other  their  scolars/  as 
Barnes/  Bale/  bucer/  Turner/  Tracye/  Joye/  Rove/  Bacill/ 
and  my  assured  frynde  Corerdale'  w*  all  tneir  hole 
generation'  y*  they  shall  folowe  my  beare/  some  clothed 
in  cloaks  for  lack  of  gownes'  some  in  their  bare  jackytts 
for  lack  of  cottes  which  dare  not  at  alltymesshewe  their 
faces  but  in  comers  here  k  there  w*  flatteringe  tonge 
and  Judas  herts  w*  long  disguysed  garmentts  and  antyke 
herds/  And  when  you  haue  cOveyhed  my  body  to  o' 
mother  malignantt  church.  I  wyll  thei  shall  offer  vp  a 
fagot  of  a  hidfpenye  and  a  Doke  of  herisy  in  their  hands 
to  bring  my  bodye  to  the  sepulc'*  y*  ys  to  wytt,  to  a  stak 
k  a  barrel!  of  pytch  and  tarre/  and  there  to  offer  yp  the 
fagott  w^  wepinge  eyes  and  a  sorowfull  harte,  to  see  me 
their  m'  herysye  so  honorablye  buried,  for  y*  ys  the 
farest  deth  y^  herysye  or  any  of  my  generation  shall 
come  vnto/  Also  I  bequey  to  Jack  sauce  that  he  shall 
rede  the  sc'pture  and  not  folowe  y*  but  here  and  there 
to  catch  a  pece  for  his  purpose/  and  yet  as  wyse  as  a 
dawe/  Also  I  bequeye  to  my  seconde  sonne  Wylfull 
Opinion/  y*  what  so  ev'  he  heryth  or  redyth  he  shall  not 

*  QtMty=que€uy,i,e.  sick,  out  of  sorts,  in  a  disturbed 
state.  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  three  or  four  times. 
See  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  it  1.  Queasy  stomach. 

f  Brable  and  brabler  (wrangle  and  wrangler)  are  words 
used  by  Shakspeare : — 

"  In  priyate  brable  did  we  apprehend  him." 

Twelfth  Night,  y.  1. 
''  We  hold  aar  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  inch  a  brabler."  King  John,  t.  2. 
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belyve  hyt/nor  trust  no  man  but  hym  selfe/  Also  I 
bequeye  to  all  other  of  my  generation  sawhat/  yMi  ;o 
say  y*  they  shall  nether  beleve  god  his  lawes  nor  i  le 
Unge.  but  alwayes  be  raylyng  &  jesting  w*  out  honesti  e, 
good  order  or  charitye/  and  at  lenght  (sic)  shall  c^me  » 
me  their  m'  Herisye. 

This  document  is  channing.  I  have  also  hit 
upon  a  host  of  prophecies  in  the  Note-Book,  whi(  h 
I  will  send  in  due  time.      E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Larant,  Chichester. 


Monastereyan,  Saturday,  7  o*olock  p.m. 

Dined  here  and  paid  bill      0    8    4 

Bed        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  V    1    7i 

Maid      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  0x1 

Waiter 0    2    2 


TRAVELLING  IN  IRELAND  IN  1801. 

In  an  old  memorandum  or  note-book  in  my  pes  - 
session,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  propert  f 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  T.  Hartigan,  of  Ennii  i, 
CO.  Clare,  I  find  the  following  curious  entriei, 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  expenses  of  Iris  i 
locomotion  and  hotel  bills  seventy-two  years  ago :-  - 

Ennis,  Thursday,  7th  May,  1801. 
Expenses  paid  from  16th  March  last  to  this  day,  viz., 

42  days'  breakfast,  at  1«.  4rf £2  16 

48  dinners,  at  5<. 

Washing-woman's  bill  

Lodgings 

Hogan,  for  civilides 


0  13    21 

Sunday  morning,  6  o'clock,  lOih  May. 

Left  Monastereyan  in  the  boat. 

Boat,  Sunday,  May  lOth.  1801. 

Breakfast         0    1    7^ 

Boat  hire  0    9  11 

Molony's  Do 0    7    0 


4 

11  12  11 
0  19  10 
8    3 
14    1 


3 
1 


Paid  porterage,  my  yalise,  trunk,  and  port- 
manteau from  the  Canal  Harbour  to 
Cooke's  Hote],  in  Exchequer  Street 


Handed  A.  Perry  with  Habeas  Corpus     ... 


20  10    5 
1  14    1 


Limerick,  Friday,  8th  May,  1801. 
Particulars  of  Mr.  Sargent's  bill,  which  I  ordered  i  > 
be  paid  by  Mr.  Power: — 
Oarriaee  hire  from  Ennis  to  Limerick  *    ...        1  14    li 

Breakfast         0    3    8 

Punch 0    2    2 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  fare  0    7    7 


Paid  by  Mr.  Power 

I  paid  the  driver  for  himself 


2    7    1 
0    2    2 


2    9    3i 


Nenagh,  Saturday,  9th  May,  1801. 
Left  this  post  for  Roscrea. 

Paid  16  miles' postage,  at  1«.  4</ 114 

Turnpikes        0    3    8 

Breakfast,  U  7^rf. ;  driver,  2*.  2d 0    3    9 


18    4 

Roscrea,  Saturday,  9th  May,  11  o'clock. 
Left  this  post  for  Portloan. 

Paid  19  miles' postage  15    4 

Turnpikes         0    2    2 

Porters  at  Portloan Oil 

Driver 0    2    2 


1  10    9 

Portloan,  Saturday,  9th  May,  3  o'clock,  p.m. 
Travelled  post  to  Monasterevan. 

Paid  ten  miles' postage,  at  U.  4^ 0  13    4 

Driver,  3s.  Zd.  and  turnpikes,  2s.  2d.         ...        0    5    5 


0  18    9 


*  Twenty  Irish  miles. 


0  18    6^ 

0    1    7h 

Not  including  the  rather  smart  bill  for  break- 
fasts and  dinners,  &c.,  at  Ennis,  and  confining  our- 
selves altogether  to  the  travelling  expenses  from 
Ennis  to  Dublin,  a  distance  of  some  95  Irish  miles, 
we  find  that  the  cost  was  not  less  than  82.  Os.  lO^d, 
in  other  words,  nearly  eight  times  more  than  the 
same  distance  can  be  gone  over  for  now;  and 
while  it  occupied  five  days  to  make  the  journey 
between  Ennis  and  Dublin  in  1801,  the  same 
journey  can  now  be  made  between  those  places 
by  the  Athenry  junction  line  in  little  more  than 
so  many  hours.  Verily  there  is  a  change  in  Irish 
locomotion  within  the  past  seventy-one  years. 

Maurice  Lenihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 

[Some  of  the  above  calculations  are  not  according  to 
Oocker.] 


;  Notes  on  Old  English  Homilies,  2nd  series, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  (Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society.)  The  passage  "&  evene  fille 
&  drinke  o  tige  atte  mete,"  p.  67,  is,  I  think, 
not  rendered  rightly  by  "  and  at  evening  let  it  eat 
its  fill,  and  drink  once  at  meat'';  it  ought  to  be, 
^^and  even  (just)  fill  (sc  impleat,  se  satiet),  and 
drink  one  draught  at  meat.''  Tige^  at  all  events,  is 
A.-Sax.  tyge,  0.  H.  Grerm.  zug,  tractus,  haustus 
(see  my  Dictionary,  2nd  edition,  p.  509). 

Eifulj  p.  81,  and  eilich,  p.  5,  are  not  =  eiaful 
and  eislichy  as  the  editor  thinks,  p.  240,  but  com- 
pounds of  ele :  A.-Sax.  egefull,  Ettmiiller's  Lexic,, 
p.  3  ;  0.  H.  Germ,  egilicher ;  Graflf  s  Sprachschatz, 
vol.  i.,  p.  103. 

"&  mid  poje  (printed  woje)  dome  binime'S 
him  his  bilive,"  p.  179 :  here  **po?e  dome"  is  no 
compound,  but  a  declined  adjective  and  substan- 
tive ;  as  a  compound  it  would  be  foh-,  or  foldotne. 
In  a  note  on  p.  179  the  editor  says,  "  WrctchCy 
variously  written  wreclity  tmrake";  this  is  not  q[uite 
right :  wrdcJie,  indeed,  is  =  wriche,  lorache  (iHc- 
tioruM^,  p.  573),  as  JMie  (jETomiZiea,  p.  229)  ==:lcB€hCy 
but  turake  {Homilies,  p.  61)  is  a  different  word,  for 
which  see  Dictionary,  p.  574. 
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Hold,  p.  183,  is  not  "abode,"  but  corpse, 
"  cadaver  "  (Dictionary^  p.  272). 

Ipileiede  (printed  iwileieS,  MS.  ipileled'f),  p.  209, 
is  translated  by  "  wily,"  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  connected  with  wile,  or  rather  loUi ;  but,  as 
even  wUi  does  not  occur  at  so  early  a  period,  it  is 
more  probable,  and,  considering  the  prefix  (or 
preposition)  i  {  =  ie)j  almost  certain,  that  i\oile\td 
is  the  participle  of  iwilelen,  A. -Sax.  geyelegian 
(make  rich,  luxurious  ?) :  for  the  change  of  e  to  i, 
see  ayilegen,  under  awellen,  Dictionary,  p.  9. 
Geres,  ibid,  (as  p.  35),  tela,  not  "  wiles,"  see  Dic- 
tionary, p.  199,  in  voce  gdr. 

Dales,  lages,  p.  211,  =:ldye8  (as  fu^er  ibid.  = 
fuyer)  lows  (laws),  tumuli,  "  saltus,"  not  "  lairs," 
see  Dictionary,  p.  268,  in  voce  hldye ;  lair  (cubile) 
is  O.  Eng.  ieir.  Dictionary,  pp.  309  and  589. 
Waferiht,  p.  215,  is  probably  miswritten  for 
waherift.  Dictionary,  p.  544. 

Scat,  p.  231,  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  seat  = 

scheai;   in  the  corresponding  line  in  Fumivall's 

Early  Eiiglish  Poems,  viii.,  183,  seed  for  scet,  and 

scier  for  sciet  (in  Hickes^s  Thesaurus,  voL  i.,  p.  224, 

sctte  =  Scheie,  a  cognate  word). 

F.  H.  Stratmann. 
Krefeld. 

The  late  J.  W.  Croker  and  "Cutchacut- 
CHoo." — In  a  long-forgotten  pamphlet,  entitled 
The  Croaker,  or  Venus  Angry,  2nd  edition,  Dublin, 
1805,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Croker, 
which  I  think  is  characteristic  enough  to  be  worth 
disinterring.  I  should  premise  that  "  Cutchacut- 
choo "  was  the  name  of  a  romping  game  said  to 
have  been  introduced  at  the  Vice-Regal  Court  by 
the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  and  at  that  time  the  sub- 
j«rt  of  many  squibs  and  satires  by  the  wits  of 
Dublin: — 

"9th  Feb.,  1805. 


Sir, 


"  I  am  informed  that  yon  have  published  a  pamphlet 
directly  and  nominately  charging  me  with  haring  written 
a  lampoon  called  Cutcnacutchoo. 
^  '*  Had  this  been  any  other  than  a  false  and  indecent 
libel  on  Female  reputation,  and  a  base  and  cowardly 
mvasion  of  the  Peace  of  Families,  I  should  perhaps  not 
hare  thought  it  necessary  to  break  the  silence  which  I 
have  maintained  with  regard  to  other  charges  of,  in  some 
d^ree,  a  similar  nature  and  equal  untruth. 

"  But  as  1  am  desirous  that  not  even  the  most  obscure 
and  ignorant  individual  of  the  community  should  suspect 
pe  of  so  infamous  an  offence,  1  must  request  you  to 
inform  the  Person  who  has  induced  you  to  publish  the 
Mcusaiion,  and  the  World  before  whom  you  have  made 
it,  that  I  deny,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  1  am 
the  author  of  CutchactUchoo,  or  that  I  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  it,  until  I  saw  it  in  print,  or  that  I  have  any 
other  sentiment  with  regard  to  it  than  a  perfect  convic- 
tion of  its  Falsehood,  an  entire  contempt  for  its  Dulness, 
and  a  deep  Abhorrence  of  its  malignity. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

"John  Wilson  Crokkb." 

The  work  thus  forcibly  criticized  is  scarcely 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  dulness,  however  objec- 


tionable upon  the  score  of  morals  and  taste.  The 
author,  wnoever  he  was,  has  certainly  imitated 
with  some  success  the  style  of  the  Familiar  Epi- 
stles upon  the  Irish  Stage,  which  I  suppose  was 
really  Croker's,  and  this  may  perhaps  have  increased 
his  offence.  If  we  ever  bave  the  luck  to  get  an 
English  Qu^rard,  the  article  devoted  to  the  late 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  will  be 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  in  the  book. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

"A  Domestic  Winter-Piece."— This  is  the  title 
of  "  A  Poem,  exhibiting  a  full  view  of  the  Author's 
Dwelling-Place  in  the  Winter  Season.  In  two 
parts.  Interspersed  with  a  great  variety  of  Enter- 
taining Reflections.  By  Samuel  Law,  of  Barewise, 
near  Todmorden,  Lancashire,  Weaver.  Leeds. 
Printed  by  James  Bowling.  M.DCC.LXXII.''  The 
work  is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  and  is  curious  as 
being  the  composition  of  a  man  "  who  did  not  so 
much  as  know  the  alphabet  perfectly  well,  when 
fhisl  twenty-first  annual  sun  was  rolled  away/' 
b?hei«  is  a^oertain  degree  of  merit  in  the  poem; 
and  the  allusions  prove  that  its  author  was  familiar 
with  ancient  mythology,  astronomy,  and  hydro- 
statics. He  also  quoteii  and  translates  passages 
from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  in  illustration  of 
his  similes  and  expressions.  Part  I.  contains  680, 
and  Part  II.  402,  ten-syllabled  lines  ;  and  there  is 
a  characteristic  preface  occupying  four  pages.  The 
poem  appears  worthy  of  a  note  as  an  item  towards 
the  formation  of  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
works  of  Lancashire  authors. 

T.  T.  Wilkinson. 

Ulster  History — Montrose. — I  send  a  copy 
of  a  paragraph  in  the  Freeman^s  Journal  of  tne 
31st  of  May,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  many 
readers  of"  N.&Q.'' :— 

"AOOOUTTT    OP   THE    MacDoNHELLS    OP    ANTRIM. — The 

Bey.  Oeorge  Hill,  whose  capacity  as  an  editor  of  his- 
torical papers  is  so  well  known  by  his  admirable  skill  in 
editing  the  Montgomery  manuscripts,  is  at  present 
engaged  upon  the  Antrim  papers,  including  those  of 
Randal,  Marquis  of  Antrim,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  troublous  times  of  1641.  Carte,  in  his 
History  of  the  Life  and  Timet  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
has  done  everytning  he  could  to  dispan^e  the  character 
of  the  Marquis  of  Antrim,  solely  because  he  differed  in 
policy  from  Ormonde,  and  represents  him  as  rain  and  in- 
capable. Yet  the  series  of  astonishing  successes  of  the 
Barl  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  in  1646  and  1647,  which 
shed  a  last  ray  of  glory  over  the  royal  cause,  was  owing 
to  the  Ulster  soldiery  under  O'Kane  and  other  Irish 
leaders,  sent  thither  by  the  Marquis  of  Antrim's  influence. 
We  understand  that  the  private  papers  of  the  Mac- 
Donnells,  Earls  of  Antrim,  have  been  thrown  open  to  him, 
and  a  new  view  of  this  distinguished  Irishman.  Bandal, 
Marquis  of  Antrim,  may  be  expected,  rescuing  him  from 
Carte's  obloquy.  Amongst  a  variety  of  original  papers, 
whidli  will  be  printed  for  the  first  time,  will  appear 
'Letters  Descriptive  of  the  War  in  the  Route  and  Glvns, 
1685 ' :  '  Diary  of  the  Second  Earl  of  Antrim ;  of  his 
Journey  from  Dublin  to  Dunluce,  soon  after  the  Com- 
meneement  of  the  War  of  1641 ';  '  Colonel  James  Mac- 
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Donnell's  Account  of  the  Earrs  MoTements  after  his 
Escape  from  Carrickfergas,  1643 ' ;  '  Bond  between 
Antrim  and  Montrose  before  commencing  the  Bojralist 
Struggle  in  Scotland,  in  1644 ';  and  sundiT^  others.  The 
work  will  probably  appear  in  November  next." 

A.M.  B. 

Americanisms. — I  have  always  thought  that 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  De  Vere  in  his  work 
entitled  The  English  of  the  New  World,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  notice  of  that  work  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  July  12,  1873,  viz.,  that  "  the  best  part 
of  the  so-called  Americanisms  are  nothing  more 
than  good  old  English  words  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  have  become  provincial  in  England," 
was  a  correct  one.  I,  who  am  a  native  of  West 
Cornwall,  have  always  found  that  I  could  read  and 
understand  the  Bigtow  Papers  with  ease,  although 
I  have  known  many  "  east  country  men,"  if  you 
will  excuse  the  expression,  unable  to  do  so,  more 
especially  when  called  on  to  read  them  aloud.  In 
fact,  the  Biglow  Papers  appeared  to  me,  when 
first  I  read  them,  nearly  pure  "  West  Cornwall." 

Whether  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  great  number  of  the  original  settlers  of  New 
England  came  from  the  West,  and  that  West 
Cornwall  and  New  England  have  since  stood  still 
in  the  matter  of  dialect,  I  leave  for  others  to  decide, 
but  my  experience  is  as  I  have  stated. 

I  may  add  that  the  word  "  hot-foot,"  which  is 
often  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Haliburton  in  Sam 
Slick,  not  noticed  by  Mr.  De  Vere,  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  is  to  be  found  in  *^  The  Man  of  Lawes 
Tale"  (Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales),  in  the  following 
line: — 

"  And  Custance  have  they  taken  anon '  fote-hot.' " 

The  note  in  my  edition  explains  the  meaning  as 
"  full  speed,"  which  appears  to  me  to  be  going  out 
of  the  way  to  paraphMwe  a  word  which  is  perfectly 
intelligible  as  it  stands.  J.  C.  Batten. 

Locality  of  the  Court  op  Common  Pleas 
IN  Westminster  Hall. — A  curious  old  point 
turned  up  last  week  in  the  Tichborne  Case,  so 
fertile  in  points  legal,  literary,  and  historical.  In 
the  Great  Charter  it  was  provided  that  the  Court  of 
"  Common  Pleas" — i.e,  for  common  suits  between 
subjects — should  be  fixed  **in  the  same  place," 
which  was  in  Westminster  Hall.  Roger  North  tells 
us  that  in  his  time  the  place  was  near  the  great 
door,  and  exposed  to  draughts  of  cold  air,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  move  it  a  few  yards  further  in.  But 
this  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  opposed,  as  being  an 
infraction  of  the  Great  Charter,  declaring  that  if 
the  Court  were  moved  all 'judgments  would  be 
invalid.  However,  the  objection  was  not  regarded. 
Still,  the  Court  sat  in  the  Hall  itself  down  to 
modem  times.  A  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  first 
enabled  a  Chief  Justice  to  try  causes  by  himself, 
required  that  it  should  be  in  '*  Westminster  HalL" 
And  it  was  actually  objected  last  week  that  the 


trial  in  the  Common  Pleas  was  invalid  because  tiie 
Court  sat  at  the  Sessions  House.  However,  the 
Court  overruled  the  objection,  because  the  tnsl  was 
by  consent,  otherwise  it  might  have  been  valid. 
The  Queen's  Bench  was  ambulatory  for  ages,  and 
has  sat  at  York,  at  Reading,  at  Hertford,  add  all 
sorts  of  places.  W.  F.  F. 

Epitaph. — I  send  you  a  copy  of  an  inscription 
that  I  have  seen  within  the  last  few  days.  It  is 
copied  from  a  grave-stone  in  the  churchyard  of 
Patrick  Brompton,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire : — 

"  To  the  memory  of  two  brothers  who  seem  to  have  been 
employed  by  a  railway  company. 
''  Ont  Engines  now  are  cold  and  still ; 

No  water  does  our  boilers  fill ; 

Our  coke  affords  its  flames  no  more ; 

Our  days  of  usefulness  are  o*er ; 

Our  wheels  deny  their  noted  speed. 

No  more  our  guiding  hands  they  heed ; 

Our  whistles  too  have  lost  their  tone. 

Their  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  are  gone ; 

Our  valves  are  now  thrown  open  wide  ; 

Our  flanxes  all  refuse  to  guide ; 

Our  clanks,  also,  though  once  so  strong, 

Befuse  their  aid  in  the  busy  throng ; 

No  more  we  feel  each  urging  health. 

Our  steam  is  now  condensed  in  death  ; 

Life's  railway 's  o'er,  each  station's  past. 

In  death  we  re  stopped  and  rest  at  last. 

Farewell,  dear  friends,  and  cease  to  weep ; 

In  Christ  we  rest,  in  Him  we  sleep." 

T.  MiLviLLE  Raven,  M.A. 

The  Late  Bishop  of  Winchester. — In  con- 
nexion with  the  circumstances  of  this  reverend 
prelate's  death,  which  arose  from  a  disjointure  of 
the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  by  sudden  concussion,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  the  public  were  informed 
that  in  cases  of  this  kind  a  very  simple  remedy 
exists.  It  proved  efficacious  in  one  coming  within 
my  own  knowledge,  although,  let  us  hope,  by  no 
means  a  solitary  one.  Some  fifty  years  since  (it 
may  be  more),  a  surgeon  at  Newmarket,  driving 
in  a  gig,  was  overset,  and  dislocated  hid  neck. 
The  groom  came  off  unscathed,  and  being  a  man 
of  some  nerve  and  presence  of  mind,  at  once 
adopted  the  following  method  (of  which  he  had, 
curiously  enough,  only  heard  the  day  previous), 
viz.,  placing  one  knee  on  the  vertebrae  imme- 
diately between  the  doctor's  shoulders,  he  drew 
the  latter  well  towards  him,  the  effect  of  which 
was  a  restoration  of  the  vertebrae  to  their  ori- 
ginal position,  and  the  doctor  to  consciousness. 
I  knew  both  these  men  personaUy  ;  indeed,  long 
after  the  accident,  the  injured  man  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  to  the  world  your  very 
humble  servant,  C.  f  bttet. 

Addison  Boad,  N. 
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p¥e  must  request  correspondents  deriring  information 
«n  fmmily  matters  of  only  prirate  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


CANONS  OP  EUSBBIUS :  PBSHITTA  MSS. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  gire  any  information  as 
to  the  earlier  nistory  of  that  very  interesting  and 
Tery  wide-spread  method  of  noting  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Holy  Gospels,  by  means  of  the  canons 
and  sections  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  1 

His  tables  are  given  by  Bishop  Lloyd  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Greek  Testament,  with  the 
sections  in  the  margin  of  the  Grospels;  both  are 
given  likewise  by  Dr.  Tischendorf  in  his  seventh 
edition,  and  in  the  main  these  are  the  same  as  those 
given  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  though  I  do  not  observe 
that  Br.  Tischendorf  sajrs  from  what  MS.  he  has 
given  them.  A  very  large  number  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  which  have  come  down  to  us  likewise  con- 
tain the  sections.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  B.D., 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  who  has  given  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  this  subject,  tells  me  that  these  are 
quite  deserving  of  being  carefully  collated,  so  that 
tne  tables  and  sections  might  be  critically  edited 
from  a  careful  collation  of  them  in  the  chief  Greek 
MSS. 

But  the  use  of  these  tables  was  not  confined  to 
Greek-speaking  Churches.  Dr.  Tischendorf,  in  his 
Prolegomena  to  his  seventh  edition,  p.  74,  says, 
"  In  longe  plerosque  codices  quum  Graecos  tum 
Latinos  aliosque  a  quarto  inde  seculo  transisse 
constat."  They  occur  in  very  many  manuscripts 
of  the  Peshitta  or  earliest  Syriac  version,  and 
likewise  in  the  Heraklean  or  later  Syriac  version, 
but  with  a  wide  difference  as  regards  the  elder  or 
Peshitta  version  ;  for  while  in  the  Heraklean 
version  (so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
observing  manuscripts),  and  likewise  in  the 
Peshitta  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  14456 
(Cod.  80  of  Dr.  Wright's  CkUaloguey  who  says  that 
it  is  an  eighth  century  MS.),  the  sections  are  sub- 
gtantially  the  same  as  in  Bishop  Lloyd's  edition ; 
all  the  older  Peshitta  manuscripts  that  give  them 
at  all  exhibit  a  totally  different  recension,  and  an 
increased  number  of  sections,  varying  from  71  to 
39,  in  the  several  Grospels. 

Thus  the  number  of  sections  in  Bishop  Lloyd 
Bte—8,  Matthew,  355 ;  IS,  Mark,  236  ;  8,  Luke, 
342  ;  S.  John,  232  ;  and  in  the  Peshitta  are — 
&  Matthew,  426  ;  8,  Mark,  290  ;  8.  Luke,  402 ; 
8.  John,  271.  Thus  the  total  of  the  Peshitta 
lections  is  1,389,  those  found  in  Greek  vary  (Mr. 
Biurgon  tells  me)  from  1,162  up  to  1,181. 

The  Peshitta  tables  are  fullj  published  (though 
vith  aome  few  errata  occasioned  by  the  figures 
iMUng  with  age)  from  the  grand,  beautiful  Syriac 
OodcK  in  the  Medicseo-lAarentian  Library  at 
bj  Aflfemani  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 


Oriental  MSS.  there.  This  is  the  only  complete 
copy  of  the  tables  in  Syriac  that  we  at  present 
know  of.  To  these  the  MS.  prefixes  the  Letter  of 
Eusebius  to  Carpian,  indicating  that  these  sections, 
as  found  in  the  bulk  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Peshitta, 
are  really  Eusebius's,  and  making  it  probable  that 
those  now  commonly  found  in  extant  Greek  MSS. 
are  a  somewhat  later  revisions  of  Eusebius,  yet  a 
very  old  revision,  since  it  is  found  in  the  Codex 
80  of  Dr.  Wright's  Catalogue,  a  MS.  of  the  eighth 
centuiy.  Its  presence  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hera- 
klean recension  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, 
i.e.  either  in  those  used  by  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of 
Mabug  (Hierapolis),  who  originally  made  that 
version,  or  by  Thomas  Herakleensis  (of  Hharkel), 
Bishop  of  the  Germanicia,  who  revised  it. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  know  whether  there 
is  anything  that  may  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
the  revision  of  these  sections ;  their  general  direction 
would  appear  to  me  to  lie  in  removing  some  of  the 
very  minuter  parallelisms  ;  some  of  the  sections  in 
the  Peshitta  version  occupy  half  a  line  only. 

I  may  add  that  my  friend  the  Rev.  H.  Deane, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  is  giving  attention 
to  all  that  he  can  find  of  these  sections  in  MSS.  of 
the  Heraklean  versions,  and  it  has  for  many  years 
been  an  object  with  me  to  re-edit  the  Peshitta, 
including  a  careful  collation  of  the  sections  as  given 
in  these  elder  Peshitta  MSS.,  though  other  duties, 
and  the  absence  of  strong  health,  delay  the  work 
much. 

The  careful  collation  and  critical  edition  of  the 
sections  as  given  in  Greek  MSS.,  and  also  in  Latin 
ones,  has  yet  to  be  done,  and  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  value.               P.  E.  Puset,  M.A. 
Oxford.  

SIE  JOHN  MAUNDEVILB. 

Whilst  recently  compiling  for  my  own  use  an  In- 
dex to  his  Voiage  and  Travaile,  1  noted  among  the 
numerous  obsolete  terms  about  a  score,  as  per  list, 
which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  before,  or 
not  in  the  same  sense,  and  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  an  explanation  from  some  one  better  versed  in 
the  English  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  references 
are  to  the  excellent  edition  published  by  Ellis  (now 
Ellis  &  White)  in  1866— excellent  as  regards  the 
text,  a  reprint  of  the  1725  edition,  which  was 
founded  upon  the  best  MS.  of  the  author,  that  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  Titus  C.  xvi.,  although,  as 
Mr.  Morris  has  shown,  not  quite  accurately  copied ; 
and  for  its  illustrations,  a  reproduction  by  Fairholt 
of  the  curious  old  grotesque  engravings  in  the 
black  letter  quartos. 

99.  Alkatran,  "And  fro  Jerico,  a  8  myle,  is  the  Dcde 
See.  Aboute  that  See  growethe  moche  Alom  and  of 
Alkatran." 

35.  Calahdyhe.  "  There  (in  Babyloyne)  daellethe  the 
Soudan  in  his  Oiklahelyke  (for  there  is  comounly  his  See) 
in  a  fayr  Oastelle." 
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67.  Catubylle*  "Men  drawen  out  of  the  Bribe  a  thing 
that  men  clepen  cambylle :  and  thei  ete  it  in  stede  of 
spice." 

238.  Cumanez.  "For  he  (the  Gret  Chan)  hathe  of 
Mynstralles  the  nombre  of  13  Cumanez." 

307.  Feme.  "  And  the  folk  of  that  contree  (the  Yle 
clept  Rybothe)  han  none  houses ;  but  thei  dwellen  and 
jyggen  under  Tentes  made  of  black  Feme." 

141.  Oalamelle.  "  Thei  (the  Sarrazines)  drynken  gode 
Beverage  and  swete  and  norysshynge  that  is  made  of 
Oalamelle  :  and  that  is  that  men  maken  Sugar  of." 

219-20.  Orenaz,  Jsc,  "  The  rede  (precious  stones)  ben 
of  Rubies,  and  of  Orenaz  and  Alabraundynet ;  the  grene 
ben  of  Emeraudes,  of  Perydot  and  of  Crisolytes :  and  the 
black  ben  of  Onichez  and  OaranUzJ* 

209.  Loyres.  "  In  that  contree  (the  kyngdom  of  Mancy) 
ther  ben  Bestes  taughte  of  men  to  gon  in  to  Watres.  in 
to  Ryveres,  and  in  to  depe  Stankes,  for  to  take  Fyscne : 
the  which  Best  is  but  ly  tiile,  and  men  clepen  hem  Loyrea  " 

217.  Mountonr.  '*  And  in  the  myddes  of  this  Palavs 
is  the  Mountour  for  the  Grete  Cane,  that  is  alle  wrougnt 
of  gold,  and  of  precyous  stones  and  grete  Perles." 

48.  OrielU.  "  And  his  Nekke  (the  Foul  that  is  clept 
Fenix)  Is  zalowe  aftre  colour  of  an  Orielle,  that  is  a  ston 
well  schynynge." 

29.  Papyonju.  "  In  Cipre  men  hunten  with  Papyonns, 
that  ben  lyche  Lepardes,  and  thei  taken  wylde  Bestes 
righte  welle." 

4.  Reconsyled.  *'  Thanne  I  trowe  well  that  within  a 
lityl  t3rme  oure  righte  Heritage  (the  Holy  Londe)  before 
seyd  ficholde  be  reconsyled,  and  put  in  the  hondes  of  the 
righte  Heires  of  Jesu  Crist." 

185.  Redye.  "  For,  for  the  gretnesse  of  the  Erthe  and 
of  the  See,  men  may  go  be  a  1000  and  a  1000  other  weyes, 
that  no  man  cowde  redye  him  perfitely  toward  the  parties 
that  he  cam  fro. " 

252.  Schiere.  "And  alle  the  Tartarienes  han  smale 
Eyen,  and  litille  of  Berd,  and  not  thikke  hered,  but 
schiere." 

311-12.  Toothille.  "And  in  the  myd  place  of  on  of  hys 
Gardynes  is  a  lytylle  Mountayne,  where  there  is  a  litylle 
Medewe,  and  in  that  medeifve  is  a  litylle  Toothille  witii 
Toures  and  Pynacles  alle  of  gold." 

64.  Farde.  "And  betweene  Cycele  and  Itaylle  there  is 
but  a  lytille  Arm  of  the  See,  that  men  clepen  the  Farde 
of  Mescyne." 

As  "  aikatran"  is  mentioned  with  alum,  and  was 
found  near  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  is  probably  an  alkaline 
salt.  "  Galamelle"  is  perhaps  a  corrupt  reading  of 
calamelle,  which  n)ay  be  derived  from  calamvs. 
"  Eeconsyled"  may  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
True  Faith,  but  seems  to  be  used  absolutely  in  the 
sense  of  recovered  or  restored.  "  Redye"  is  evidently 
formed  from  redeo,  "Schiere"  usually  signifies 
bright  or  clear,  and  "  toothille"  is  explained  by 
Wright  as  meaning  an  eminence ;  but  these  senses 
do  not  appear  applicable  to  the  passages  in  which 
the  words  are  here  used.  "  Farde"  looks  like  a 
misprint  of  Faroe. 

The  glossary,  with  comparatively  few  references 
(evidently  a  hasty  production),  given  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  is  very  far  from  complete,  and  a  few 
of  the  explanations  are  wrong ;  e.g.,  155,  "sowd,"  pay 
or  wages,  is  explained  war ;  and  190,  "  truflFlille,"  a 
trifle  or  trifling  jest,  is  said  to  mean  truth.  I  was 
in  hopes  of  our  having  a  critical  edition,  and  that 
a  gentleman  might  have  been  found,  gifted  with 


the  requisite  ability,  to  do  for  Sir  John  Maundevile 
what  Colonel  Yule  has  so  effectually  accomplished 
for  Marco  Polo.  From  recent  enquiries,  however, 
I  am  afraid  that  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  this, 
and  if  some  one  among  the  numerous  learned  cor- 
respondents of  "  N.  &  Q."  would  in  its  columns 
only  elucidate  the  many  geographical  difficulties 
that  80  frequently  occur,  and  thereby  assist  the 
ordinary  reader  to  identify  the  places  mentioned, 
he  would,  I  think,  confer  an  obligation  on  many 
besides  myself.  The  admirable  notes  to  The  Book 
of  Ser  Marco  Polo  would  of  course  afford  to  any 
one  undertaking  the  work  considerable  assistance. 
The  popularity  of  our  earliest  English  traveller  in 
the  East  was  formeriy  much  greater  than  that  of 
his  celebrated  Venetian  precursor ;  but  after  being 
over  estimated  for  some  centuries,  probably  on 
account  of  the  wonderfid  tales  which  he  relates  in 
all  good  faith,  he  has  in  more  recent  times  been 
unduly  neglected,  notwithstanding  the  lai^  amount 
of  curious  and  authentic  matter  to  be  found  in  his 
pages.  An  able  writer  in  the  Retrospective  Review 
(is  not  its  revival  a  desideratum  1)  speaking  of  The 
Voiage  and  Travaile,  justly  remarks  that—- 

"  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  scarcely  a  more 
entertaining  and  interesting  subject ;  and  to  an  Englidi- 
man  it  is  doubly  valuable,  as  establishing  the  title  of  his 
country  to  claim  as  its  own  the  first  example  of  the 
liberal  and  independent  gentleman  travelling  over  the 
world  in  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge,  unsullied 
in  his  reputation,  honoured  and  respected  wherever  he 
went  for  his  talents  and  personal  accomplishments,  and 
(iu  the  words  of  the  faithful  panegyric  inscribed  on  his 
tomb) — 

" '  Moribus,  ingenio,  candore  et  sanguine  clams.' " 

John  J.  A.  Boase. 
Alverton  Yean,  Penxance. 


Underwood  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  some  information  concerning  this  family? 
The  pedigree  I  am  tracing  goes  pretty  easily  up  to 
HeniT  Underwood,  whose  sons,  Jeofiy  (sic}^  John^ 
and  Edmund,  were  baptized  at  Bletchley,  Bucks, 
in  1579, 1582,  and  1589  respectively.  This  I  gather 
from  the  parish  register.  My  wi^  is  to  connect 
the  said  Henry  Underwood  with  one  of  the  familiea 
of  that  name  entitled  to  bear  arms.  The  only 
families  (of  that  name)  that  I  can  find  so  entitled 
are  the  Underwoods  of  Weston,  Herts,  those  of 
Hereford,  and  those  of  Bixley,  Norfolk.  All  the 
Underwoods  who  have  established  their  right  ta 
arms  seem  to  have  traced  up  to  those  families 
instead  of  obtaining  a  grant.  This  information  is 
from  the  Heralds'  College.  The  Christian  names 
of  the  branch  of  the  family  of  Underwood  that  I 
am  tracing  are  almost  identical  with  those  contained 
in  the  peaigrees  preserved  in  the  College  of  Anns 
and  in  the  British  Museum.        GENEALOoicua 

A  Modern  Myth, — In  Hutton's  Hietory  of 
Derby  (ed.  1817X  there  is  a  stoiy  of  the  semi-mystic 
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class,  which  I  have  often  thought,  if  properly  in- 
vestigated, might  afford  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  traditions  are  deve- 
loped. "  About  the  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell  or 
beginning  of  Charles  II.,"  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Crosland,  consisting  of  a  father  and  two  sons,  were 
tried  and  condemned  for  horse  stealing  at  the 
Derby  Assizes.  "  After  sentence,"  says  Hutton, 
*'the  Bench  entertained  the  cruel  whim  of  ex- 
tending mercy  to  one  of  the  criminals  upon  the 
barbarous  condition  that  the  pardoned  man  should 
hang  the  other  two."  The  father  and  the  eldest  of 
the  sons  have  the  offer  made  to  them  in  succession, 
and  both  refuse,  in  neat  little  speeches,  which  might 
have  come,  and  probably  did  come,  vid  Hutton, 
from  Plutarch.  The  youngest  son,  however,  with 
that  singular  fortune  which  has  always  attended 
the  younger  sons  of  fiction,  from  Puss  in  Boots  to 
Mr.  TroUope,  consents  *'with  avidity,"  and  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  that  he  was  appointed 
hangman  for  Derbyshire  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
where  he  appears  to  have  led  a  useful  and  honoured 
life  until  1705,  when  Hutton  chronicles  his  demise. 
Your  readers  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  even 
*'  in  the  reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell "  this  incident 
could  not  possibly  have  occurred  as  stated.  Hutton 
evidently  found  a  tradition  and  gravely  recorded 
it  as  a  fact,  dovetailing  it  with  certain  names  and 
dates.  Bul^  what  was  the  nucleus  of  truth  1  Was 
there  a  hangman  of  the  name  of  Crosland  ? 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

The  March  op  Intellect.  —  As  I  was  out 
walking  the  other  day,  I  happened  in  course  of 
conversation  with  my  companions  to  remark  in 
rather  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  half  in  jest,  that  I 
would  send  the  following  to  "N.  &  Q.":— "  Are 
there  any  toads  in  Ireland  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  No 
Irish  need  reply."  Instantly  I  heard  a  voice  from 
a  man  on  the  road,  whom  I  had  not  observed, 
**Hwhat's  that  ye 're  sayin'.  Parson,  about  No 
Oirish  need  apply?"  I  felt  at  the  moment  con- 
siderably taken  aback,  fearing  my  friend  might 
challenge  me  to  fight ;  but  at  once  recovering  my 
presence  of  mind,  I  told  him,  in  as  conciliatory  a 
tone  as  I  could,  that  he  was  the  very  person  to  give 
me  the  information  of  which  I  was  in  search,  and 
proceeded  to  ask  him  the  above  questions.  He 
replied,  that  he  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  in 

'  Ireland,  and  that  he  could  assure  me  that  there 
were  no  toads  in  Ireland,  nor  adders,  nor  any 
venomous  reptiles,  but  that  there  were  some 
**  Bathrachians"  (sic),  that  frogs  abounded.  But 
the  soil  and  climate  did  not  suit  toads  and  adders  ; 
it  was  a  humid  atmosphere,  &c.  I  asked  him 
wlwtber  some  people  did  not  think  St.  Patrick 
drove  them  all  away  1  But  he  straitly  declined  to 
b^  "  drawn"  on  this  point,  harping  sedulously  on 
tibe  laftionalistic  strings.    I  have  no  doubt  that  his 

,  IJMMWBtB  ifoidd  ftom  their  hearts  have  believed  in 


the  St.  Patrick  explanation.    Is  not  the  blessed 

saint  seen  in  the  cottage  pictures  driving  all  the ' 

snakes  into  the  sea,  and  can  any  one  dotibt  for  a 

moment    that  this  accounts    for  their  absence? 

Now,  I  should  like  to  repeat  my  question  seriously 

in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  replies, 

from  the  Emerald  Isle  or  elsewhere.     Mv  own 

belief  with  regard  to  the  pictures  is,  that  they  have 

at  first  been  symbolical  of  the  expulsion  of  the 

powers  of  evil,  and  have  afterwards  given  rise  to 

the  popular  notions  with  regsurd  to  BB£&es,  &c. 

J.  T.  F. 
Hatfield  Hall^  BurhanL 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — 

"  Truth,  like  a  torch,  the  more  it 's  shook  it  shines." 

**  Vidi  equidem  motas  subito  flammescere  pnmas ; 
Et  sensim,  nullo  discutiente,  mori." 

Where  do  the  above  lines  come  from  1    They 

occur  on  the  title-page  and  the  following  page  of 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discussions  (second  edition, 

1863).  C.  P.  F. 

Who  is  the  author  of — 

"  We  learn,  by  mortal  yearnings,  to  ascend  "  1 

s.  s. 

Who  is  the  author  of  these  lines  ? — 

"  That  bowery  recluse,  the  nightingale. 

Lulling  his  lonely  heart  with  worlds  of  song. 
Wee  wanderer  through  leafy  cloisters  pale. 
Keeps  piping,  piping  all  night  long/  &c. 

J.  XV.  p.  K. 
Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C. 

Whose  are  these  lines  on  Time  I — 

"  0  Time,  thou  shouldst  be  counted  by 

Not  weeb  and  months,  but  joys  and  fears ! 
Seasons  I  Ve  known  like  seconds  fly ! 
An  hour  has  seemed  a  hundred  years  ! " 

The  following  lines  I  fancied  were  Cowper's,  but 

I  cannot  find  them : — 

**  'Tis  said,  th'  offending  man  will  sometimes  sigh. 
And  say, '  My  God,  in  what  a  dream  am  I ! 
Iwillawake.^" 

QQ. 

Quotations  from  Keble's  "Christian  Year," 
— The  original  source  is  wanted  of — 
"Vain  deluding  mirth." 
"  Long  sought  and  lately  won." 
"  The  sword  in  myrtles  drest." 
"  The  man  of  songs." 
"  Minstrel  raptures.*' 
"  Harsh  din." 
"Little  drop  of  light." 
"No  rest  below." 
"Quiet  mirth." 
A  spouse  with  all  a  daughter's  heart." 

T.  M. 


<f 


Heraldic. — ^What  family  bore  the  following 
arms : — Quarterly  1  and  4,  a  bend  engrailed,  charged 
with  three  wheat  sheayes;  2  and  3,  three  roses,  in 
chief  vair?    These  arms  are  on  a  ma&sive  silver 
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HDoon,  of  very  rude  ■workmnnahip,  and  appurently 
old  date ;  beneath  the  shield  are  the  letters  B-|-R : 
lb  came  1o  the  present  possessor  through  the  family 
of  JeflrjH,  of  Kirkhmn  Ahbey,  co.  York. 

W.  M.  M. 

The  Wriobt  Familt, — There  was  u  Nicholaa 
"Wright,  second  son  of  John  Wright,  of  East 
Laxham,  Norfoik,  who  (temp.  Henry  VIII.,  pos- 
sibly Jater)  married  Anne,  daurfiter  and  co-heir  of 
Eimund  Bftupre,  of  Baiipre  Hull,  hv  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Philip  Bedingfield.  They  are  said  to 
have  had  five  children  (v.  Blomfleld's  Norfolk, 
p.  545  ;  Burke's  Landttt  GaUiy,  vol  ii.  pp.  1641-2). 
The  undersigned  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
Bamea  of  these  children,  and  any  facts  relating  to 
their  marriages  and  their  descendants.  Peter, 
Anthony,  and  Nicholas  Wright,  brothers,  believed 
to  be  of  the  Norfolk  family,  came  to  Massachusetts 
in  1636-7.  J.  J.  Lattino. 

84,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  U.S.A. 

MiLiTARr  TopooBArnY.— Where  can  I  find 
plans  of  the  following  important  battles  and  sieges 
of  the  close  of  the  aeventeenth  and  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries  1 — Barcelona,  Belleiaie, 
Cherbourg,  Dunkirk,  Fontenoy,  Geneva,  Genoa, 
LUIe,  Minorca,  Moos,  Namur,  Kochelle,  Stcinkirk, 
Turin,  Ypres,  and  of  New  Orleans  in  1815,  and 
Venice,  1649.  Some  of  these  doubtless  exist  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  othets  in  histories  and 
memoirs,  but  my  literary  resources  here  are 
limited.  J.  B. 

Simla. 

F,  BONNRFOY. — I  have  a  portrait  of  the  Hon. 
Miss  Bingham  from  a  jiainting  by  Su-  Joshua 
Keynolds,  "  Engraved  by  F.  Bonnefoy,  R.A.,  en- 
graver to  his  Majesty."  Published  i»  17813.  I 
cannot  find  any  account  of  this  engraver.  Is  any- 
thing known  of  him  ? 

As  I  have  often  admired  the  woodcuts  in  a  large- 
paper  copy  of  the  Antiquarian  Itinerary  in  my 
possesssion,  it  has  excited  a  desire  to  know  who 
the  engraver  of  these  was.  Will  some  one  kindly 
inform  me  1  W.  H.  G. 

Norwich. 

"  Mr.  FtTLLEK'S  OBSERVATlOHa  OF  THE  ShIFLEH." 

— In  Gutch's  ColU^nta  Curiom  (compiled  from 
the  Tanner  MSS.),  voL  i.  £22-6,  art.  ixiii.,  is  nn 
Article  bearing  the  above  title,  composed  soon  after 
1631,  the  transcript  being  in  Archbp.  Sancroft's 
hand.  Who  was  this  "Mr,  Fuller,"  and  were 
the  observations  printed  previously)  The  editor 
of  the  Borfieton  (printed)  Catalogue  attributes  tjie 
jpaiKT  to  Thomas  Fuller,  the  Church  historian. 
The-  spirit  of  the  paper,  which  takes  off  the 
peculiarities,  trades,  &c.,  of  the  counties,  &c,  is  in 
aceordance  with  this  opinion.  The  shires,  cities, 
&c,  are  wittily  impersonated  ;  and  there  is  a  pun 
OS 'the  Attorney-General  Noy,  whodied  Aug.,  1634.- 


That  the  writer  was  a  Cambridge  man  is  shown  by 
the  following  passage  :— 

"  At  last  in  cameB  a.  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Oiford ! 
and  after  him  Dr.  Cambridge,  deeiring  to  be  eiciuM 
(bat  he  came  laiE ;  for  OifotU  being  a  vdudr  and  joutli' 
fnl  Doivanitj  did  easily  overrun  him,  whereas  CambridaB 
b«iDfj  older  could  not  keep  pacs  nith  bim.  Tuih  !  mi 
Oxford ;  I  am  the  aoGienter  ITniienity,"  &c,,  p.  224. 

It  is  possible  that  another  owner  of  this  numer- 
ous   and    witty   name    might    have    penned   the 
paper,      I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can  state 
whether  it  was  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author. 
John  E.  Bailbt. 
Slrotford,  Manchester. 


Seplirf. 
OBPHEira  AND  MOSES,  AND   THE  "0KPHIC8' 

OENEBALLY. 
(4*  8.  li.  521  ;  xii.  31,  73.) 
I  regret  that  I  must  agiun  take  exception  to 
Mr.  Tbw'h  facts  and  inferences,  I  gave  no  opinion 
respecting  the  word  I'Soyci'^s,  which  was  not  in 
question,  but  on  vSpoytvrf^,  which  I  declared  to  be 
a  compound  of  modem  times,  and  not  "Archaic," 
as  Mr.  Tew  contended.  He  now  says  he  finds 
that  the  latter  word  is  a  "misprint"  for  the  former, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Poeta  Minora  ffraci,  by  R- 
Winterton,  1635.  In  effect,  on  referring  to  Win- 
terlon's  edition  (the  only  one  with  that  text)  I  &nd 
not  only  the  word,  but  a  very  full  translation  of 
the  phrase,  as  follows— ut  ex  aquA  natua  Mosa 
descripsit,  (!)  This  occurs  in  three  editioiw,  163S, 
1677,  1684,  There  is  consequently  no  "  misprint, 
as  will  otherwise  appear  presently.  The  two  words 
are  identical  in  meaning— the  former  being  intended 
as  the  poetic,  like  uSos  for  i'Siop, — but  neither  is 
classical  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  sub- 
stitution in  the  text  of  the  "  Orphic  "  fragment  in 

The  word  vSoycvtj^  is  referred  to  by  Mullnchius 
in  his  notes,  before  quoted,  as  a  reading  suggested 
by  Isaac  Casaubon.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me, 
when  discussing  Mr.  TEw'a  note,  that  it  was 
Casaubon  who  originally  "discovered"  Moses  in 
the  Orphic  fragment  ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  test 
and  verify  my  conjecture. 

I  went  to  the  library  to  hunt  up  the  word  in  , 
Casaubon.  But,  alas  1  where  was  I  to  fish  up  the 
thing  out  of  the  immense  ocean  of  old  Isaac's 
numberless  lucubrations]  Impossible!  A  lucky 
thought,  however,  flashed  to  mind— "Try  old 
Estiennc."  And  so  to  the  ponderous  and 
voluminous  ThaauTUi  GrttccK  Lingua  1  rushed 
hopefully.  Sure  enough — there  it  was — that 
v&aytviii,  and  all  Mr,  'nsw's  dltlicalties  Tanished 
in  an  instant ! 

The  substitution  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
byCasaubon  in  nianiMcript,and  it  is  thus  "noticed"' 
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by  Estienne  : — "  vSoyevrjs  se,  vSpoycv^s  OrpL  F. 
33,  p.  243.  Casaub.  ad  Anthem.,  130,  Schoef. 
MSS."     (Thesaurus  Orcecce  Lingua,  vol.  iv.,  2933). 

Obviously,  Winterton  adopted  the  proposed  sub- 
stitution of  Casaubon,— putting  in,  however,  the 
wrong  word, — namely,  vSpoycK^s  instead  of  the 
poetic  vSoy€vi79.  Hence,  the  fact  that  the  word 
was  "  noticed "  by  Hederick,  and  by  Liddell  and 
Scott,  without  verification  and  inquiry  as  to  its 
origin — and  giving  it  without  any  classical  reference 
whatever. 

Casaubon,  however,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
notion  from  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  says  in  his  Notas: 
"Ant^  inept^  legebatur  vkoyevrj^.  Est  igitur 
vSoyevYfs  aquigenaj  hoc  est  Moses,  ex  aquis  tan- 
qukm  natalibus  extractus.''  He  then  sets  up  a 
fantastic  derivation  of  the  name  "  Moses,"  founded 
on  the  word  mo,  given  by  Josephus  as  the  Egyptian 
for  water.  In  like  manner,  he  infers  SiirAaKa 
0€crfJLOv  to  mean  SiirkaKa  Sckrov  detrfjuav,  duplices 
Decalogi  tabulas ;  and  exclaims,  *^  Sed  mirum  unde 
horum  notitia  Orpheo  aut  Onomacrito ;  unde 
Grsecus  homo  haec  scivit  1"  In  Fragmenta  Notat 
at  the  end  of  the  De  Emend,  Temp,,  p.  49,  edit. 
Grenev.  1629. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  Scaliger  must  have  got  the 

notion  from  the  earliest  translation  of  the  Prcepar. 

Evang.  of  Eusebius,  namely,  of  the  year  1470,  a 

copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British 

Museum.    But  it  is  curious  that  the  difficulties 

of  the  original  are  entirely  avoided  therein,  and 

the  following  imaginary  declaration  substituted : — 

"  Priflcoram  no8  haec  docuerunt  omnia  voces. 
Quae  binis  tabnlis  Dent  olim  tradidit  illis." 

But  the  '^  emendation"  of  Scaliger  and  Casaubon 
was  adopted  by  no  editor  excepting  R.  Winterton, 
and  I  believe  I  have  examined  every  edition,  down 
to  the  latest,  that  of  Mullachius.  It  is  curious  that 
in  the  Migne  edition  of  Eusebius  (Prcep.  Evang,) 
vX.oy€vrfs  is  rendered  "  ^errd-creatus,"  by  way  of 
antithesis,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  text,  wriich 
is  completely  perverted : — 

"terr&aue  creatus 

Hortalis  docuit,  divino  abs  Numine  poeiquam 
HaoBerat,  ac  gemino  tulerat  viventia  saxo"  (!). 

Mb.  Tew  is  quite  right  in  inferentially  question- 
ing the  "  authority  "  of  uAoycr^s  ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  contended  for, — indeed,  just  the  reverse 
18  the  case.-  It  is  not  *'  classical"  according  to  the 
Canon  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 

One  word  about  these  "  Orphics  "  in  general.  It 
is  certain  they  were  fabricated  partly  in  the  time 
ci  Pisistratus,  and  partly  during  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Ghristian  era  by  the  jffeo-PUUonist  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Alexandria.  The  peculiarity 
dT  these  Neo-Platon  explains  the  general  tenor 
«£  these  "  Orphic  "  \  ranees.  These  philosophers 
ntifed  the  ethics  :  .  religious  theory  of  Flato, 
Irtl  coinbined  thei     with  the  aTicimt .  reUgiotu 

is  tu       y  the  PhaUic  mysteries  in 


all  their  bearings — into  a  system  of  aUegorical 
interpretation,  afterwards  generally  adopted  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  transmitted  oy  them  to 
the  modem  expounders  of  Holy  Writ.  Those 
Neo-Platonists  also  laid  claim  to  a  high  degree  of 
internal  UlumiTiation,  identical  with  the  clair- 
voyance, animal  magnetism,  and  spiritualism  of  the 
E resent  day.  Verily,  the  muse  of  history  must 
kugh  at  this  perpetual  reproduction  of  old  exploded 
hallucinations  or  crafty  pretensions  !  Now,  the 
entire  fragment  of  the  "  Orphics  "  to  which  we  are 
alluding  is  quoted  from  Eusebius,  and  Cresner  (ad 
locum)  pertinently  observes : — "Eusebius,  Prsepar. 
13,  12,  ponit  ista  Ik  twv  *  Ay  iotojSovXou,  K.T,k. 
Dubitabam  an  non  ipsius  quoque  Eusebii  fraus 
hie  intercesserit,  nee  dum  plim^  ilium  liberare 
ausim.  .  ."  And,  respecting  the  third  line  of  the 
fragment,  Gesnersays  : — "Hie  versus,  si quis alius, 
inculcatus  mihi  videtur  vel  k  JudcBo  vel  a 
Christiano,'*  p.  361.  Again,  on  the  word  fiovvo- 
yevTjs,  in  the  fragment,  he  observes  : — "hie 
prserogativam  ^^roAiomi  significare,  credo,  debuit." 
Need  any  more  be  said  to  show  the  worthlessness 
of  these  "  Orphics  "  as  "  testimonies  "  among  the 
heathen  to  Holy  Writ  in  general,  or  to  Mr.  Tew^s 
"  water-bom  "  Moses  in  particular  ? 

Hence  (to  sum  up),  one  of  three  conclusions  : 
either  (1)  the  passage  Mr.  Tew  quoted  is  of  the 
age  of  Pisistratus  (b.c.  sixth  century)  and  refers  to 
Pan,  as  I  suggested,  or  (2)  it  is  of  the  Neo-Plato- 
mst  era — a  jumble  between  Chnstianity,  Judaism, 
and  the  old  "mysteries"  before  alluded  to,— or 
(3)  it  is  the  fabrication  of  some  Jew  or  Christian 
with  more  zeal  than  honesty,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

However,  I  incline  to  the  first  conclusion,  as 
before  given,  that  Pan  is  the  divinity  alluded  to  in 
the  passage  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Tew.  I 
moreover  submit  that  the  words  therein,  koyos 
dpxaliov,  do  not  mean  "  antiquorum  effatum,'*  but 
that  they  point  to  the  Platonist  Logos  of  "the 
beginnings,"  the  Logos  or  "Grod  Himself,  con- 
sidered as  containing  in  himself  the  eternal  ideas, 
the  types  of  all  things."  John  the  Evangelist 
adopted  it  in  the  same  signification.  It  is  identical 
with  the  Sacti  of  Hindoo  mythology.  It  is  only 
by  giving  the  above  meaning  to  koyos  that  sense' 
can  be  made  with  the  verb  it  governs — Stcra^cv. 

The  entire  passage  reads  suggestively  of  the 
Evangelist's  grand  exordium,  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,"  &c. : — 

"EoTt  §€  Trdyrias 
a-vTos  €irovpavLo%  Kal  €irl  \dovi  iravra  tcAcvt^, 
opvwv  avTos  €\(s)V  Kal  ii^ororarov  "q^  tcAcvt^v, 
(OS  Aoyos  dp vatwv,  ws  vAoycv^s  Stcra^v, 
eic  deodcv  y va>/idto't  kafitov  Kara  SCrrkaKa  detrfiov.  . 

The  €K  d€o6€v  yvcofuxto-t  seems  equivalent  to 
"  the  Word  (Logos)  was  with  Qod'* ;  the  ^co-uos  is 
the  ancient  sacred  word  for  Law,  which  cnarac- 
terized  the  mystic  festival  of  Ceres  and  its  cere- 
monies (whence  this  very  tenn)  in  which  there  was 
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"  the  carryinff  of  the  Law  *— the  Thumophorion, 
imqucstionably  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and  the  hiirXa^y 
"two-fold,"  seems  to  refer  to  the  legislation  of 
Oeres^  the  divisions  of  which  were,  reverence  to 
t^e  Divinity  and  goodness  towards  men — a  division 
which  is  evident  in  the  Deccdog^ie  as  promulgated 
in  the  Bible,  and  apparent  in  the  words  of  the 
angels  exulting  at  the  Nativity,  "  Olory  to  Grod  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,"  &c.,  as  given  by 
Luke,  whose  erudition  and  culture  are  pre-eminent 
among  the  Gospel  writers.     Finally,  the  phrase 
Kara  SiirkaKa  Oecrfiov  means  "  according  to  the 
two-fold  law,"  which  corroborates  my  interpretation. 
^The  same  form  occurs  in  the  Sacred  Text,  Kar' 
eUova  jfiC^v,  Gm.  1.  26,  seaindttm  vmaginem  nos- 
tram.    Literally,  the  passage  may  be  rendered  as 
follows :  "  He  is  entirely  (self-existent)  supreme 
above,  and  upon  Earth  all  things  He  completes, 
having  (holding)  their  beginning,  middle,  and  their 
end,  as  Logos  (creating  Force)  of  the  Beginnings,  as 
Hylogenes  (Pan)  he  ordained,  taking  (drawing) 
from  the  Divine  Counsels  and  according  to  the 
two-fold  Law." 

Since  writing  the  above,  and  glancing  through 
the  PrcBp.  Evamg,,  lib.  xiii.,  c.  13-635, 1  found  a 
confirmation  of  my  independent  conjecture  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  Aoyos  in  the  fragment.  Euse- 
bius  actually  quotes  a  fragment  of  Orpheus  in  which 
Xoyo5  is  thus  used,  and  interpreted  as  meaning 
the  "  Word"  of  the  Gospel :  "  Els  8k  Xoyov  d^iov 
jSAct/'a?,  TOVTi^  7rpo(r€Op€V€,  H.T.X.  Divino  in 
Verho  defixis  totus  inhsere  Luminibus,"  &c.  (Migne, 
uH  supra.) 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Tew  is  offended  by  my 
remarks  in  my  previous  reply,  and  I  disclaim  his 
inference  of  discourtesy  on  my  part,  or  any  im- 
putation of  irreverence  in  his  views.  The  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  must  decide  whether  his  announce- 
ment had  not  the  air  of  a  "  discovery,"  and  whether 
I  have  done  my  duty  in  disposing  of  it.  "N.  &  Q." 
is  not  only  a  means  of  mutual  aid  to  literary  men, 
but  it  is  a  sort  of  authority  with  general  readers, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  become 
a  vehicle  of  error  or  improbable  conjecture. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mr.  Tew  did  not 
translate  the  original  text,  but  Winterton's  imagi- 
nary translation : — 

"  Ut  ex  aquft  ortus  Moses 

Accepta  divinit^is  lege  quae  duplicia  pnecepta  continet" 

Thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Tew  : — 

"  So  too  that  Sage, 

Who,  teater-homf  yet  heaven  inspired,  proclaimed 
That  two-fold  law,  on  dyptic  tablets  giaVd." 

The  assertion  of  Josephus,  to  which  Mr.  Tew 
refers  me,  importing  that  Pythagoras,  Theophrastus, 
Herodotus,  &c.,  were  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
writings,  is  a  mere  dictum,  utterly  unsupported  by 
evidence  ;   and  I  request  Mr.  Tew  to  contrast  it 


actually  wrote  about  the  Jews  in  his  history,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  HSrodote,  historien  des  JuifSy 
sans  le  savoir!  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
boldly  contended  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
evince  an  acquaintance  with  other  sources  than 
Divine  inspiration.  With  regard  to  the  very  topic 
before  us,  Moses,  one  writer  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered that  the  name  is  not  derived  from  the 
etymon  given  in  Exod.  ii.  10,  inasmuch  as  the 
name  required  for  "drawn  out"  would  be  *T»t5, 
mashui,  suggesting  that  the  name  actually  signifies 
"the  son  of  Isis  " !  Another  declares  that  "  Moses  " 
is  the  Assyrian  Mashi,  "  night !"  Finally,  a  third 
takes  a  much  higher  flight,  and  propounds  that 
"Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur,  make  a  triads  with 
Miriam  *the  Virgin'  for  a  fourth,  and  that  the 
names  of  the  three  are  close  copies  of  the  second 
Chaldaean  Trinity  ! "  Quousque  tandem !  How 
far  is  the  patience  of  weary  souls  to  be  abused  ? 

Again  I  say  these  are  all  "vain  searches." 
As  that  erudite  and  othodox  scholar,  J.  P.  Cory, 
observed,  "The  writings  of  Moses  give  to  the 
chosen  people,  not  so  much  a  iiew  revelation,  as  a 
correct,  authenticated,  and  inspired  account  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  then  become  partially  ob- 
scured by  time  and  abused  by  superstition." — 
Ancient  Fragments,  Introd.  Dissert.,  p.  xli. 

Christianity  is  an  ultimate  fact.  It  is  neither  to 
be  upset  nor  upheld  by  argumejit.  It  is  an  ulti- 
mate fact  like  gravitation,  chemical  affinity^ 
electricity — upon  which  ultimate  facts  positive 
sciences  are  based,  without  the  necessity  for  de- 
monstrating the  why,  how,  or  because  of  these 
ultimate  fajcts — their  respective  origins,  never  to 
be  explained  "  here  below." 

Andrew  Stbinmetz. 


FIELD  LORE.— CARR=CAESB. 

(4^1'  xi  110,  259,  351,  362,  490;  xii  89.) 

(  Concluded  from  p.  90.^ 

I  read  lately  of  a  "  close  of  land  to  let,  named 
High   Carr,  near  Hawkshead";    so,   I  presume, 
other   people  have,  and  have    had    carrs    there, 
stationary  enough.     The  names  hill,  how,  and  rigg 
in  fields,  are  well  known  as  of  kindred  meaning. 
The  two  former  may  be  various  in  form,  but  the 
latter,  rigg,  was  usually  applied  to  an  oblong  hill 
or  table-land.  The  word,  whether  Islandic,  Hrygg^ 
•Dan.,  Ryg,  or  A.S.,  Hrycg,  originaUy  meant  only 
back,    protuberance,  without    any    reference   to 
ploughing.    With  this  sense  it  soon  became  asso- 
ciated, as  the  spots  to  which  it  was  given  as  a  name 
were  most  fit  for  tillage,  and  "  rig  and.  fur"  are  the 
common  words  for  the  alternate  ridge  and  furrow 
in  ploughing,  or  for  ribbed  knitting.    But  there 
are  numberless  places  named  in  these  counties,  and 
most  in  the  low  level  of   Cumberland,  as  rigg. 
with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  name    And  undoubtedly  these  spots,  wheth^  as  single 
I  forget,  published  a  book  to  proye  that  Herodotus   fields  or  farms,  were  seen  by  our  fore&thers,  each 
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rising  iitove  the  mirroandiog  swunipy  ground,  like 
the  biii'k  of  a  couchaot  unimal,  and  niirusd  nccord- 
iDgl}' ;  U8  French  geologisU  hare  sinix  called  oiir 
donie-ibaped  rocka,  roclm  moutomiia.  There  is 
one  inalonce  of  the  daily  use  of  rig  in  this  old 
sense,  fiiiuijiiir  to  uU  rum!  people.  The  name  of 
the  chain  back-lnnd  of  v,  cart-horse  is  still  W^- 
rifaiie.  It  is  curious,  iJso,  as  belonging  to  a 
*  of  things,  when  the  harceaa  was  of 


Thi(  compound  term,  which  no  glossarisb  has 
noticed,  coiuo  into  sudden  notoriety  lost  winter, 
when  some  mischievous  hoya  were  brought  before 
the  county  magistnLbee  on  a  charge  of  rig-ryaping 
somebody's  door  in  a  lonely  pUoe,  thereby  caiiein); 
(^reat  disturbance  to  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
such  convulsive  terror  to  a  baby  that  it  could  not 
sleep  for  many  nightfl  after.  This  "  ancient  pas- 
time," as  it  was  called,  I  never  heard  of  before, 
but  can  imagine  the  harsh  disturbance  caused  at 
dead  of  night  by  drowinc  the  hard  close  chain 
badcwnidi  and  forwards  through  the  iron  bov  of 
an  old-faAioned  rfoor-vjireit.  The  magistrates  evi- 
dently knew  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  perhaps 
few  townspeople.  It  was  at  first  correctly  reported, 
but  in  luter  accounts  was  refined,  in  local  papers, 
into  "rope-rigging,"  and  its  sigaificunce  entirely 
lost  sight  of, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Cox's  very  interest- 
ing notice,  at  p.  2G9  {4>K  S.  -a.)^!  the  prevalence  of 
car  in  field-names  over  all  the  Danelagh,  and  of  its 
being  undenstood  by  illiterute  people  in  Berbyahire 
in  the  Danish  sense.  It  is  bo  known  in  pajts  of 
Yorkshire,  and  oocura  in  old  wills,  I  hear.  But  in 
Cumberland  1  have  never  met  with  one  person 
who  knew  it«  meaning  in  the  field-names,  from 
which  I  hand  if,  by  genemj  analogy  with  the 
IDanisb,  long  before  (I  should  have  said)  any  ^os- 
aariat  hut  Erockett  gave  Scandinavian  references 
(and  they  were  not  quoted  by  many  when  given), 
as  when  Soiithey  said  the  "  derivation  of  carr 
remained  to  be  diacovereil."  Our  local  glossorists 
had  no  such  word  except  as  a  rock ;  and  Huch  aa 
Mr.  Chak.iock's  and  Mr.  Atkinsoh'b  works  were 
QOt  known.  I  bad  never  even  seen  Bailey's  and  the 
older  dictionaries  that  give  it  as  an  oM  country 
word.  I  am  glad  to  aee  it  for  the  first  time  in  Mr. 
Ferguson's  new  Cumlierland  Dialect.  "  Caer-gai," 
which  is  described  by  0.  as  a  bay  in  Pemhroke- 
shire,  including  a  long  hollow,  may  be  one  of  the 
old  DOCS,  though  it  is  given  as  a  fort  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
list  1  but  as,  in  his  vciy  excellent  and  amusing 
book,  Xama  and  Places,  AUcar  is  defined  as  a 
Steep  pUce.  there  mny  be  a  possibility  of  confusion. 
Cert.iinly,  I  have  been  astonished  that  n  word  once 
SO  widely  prevalent  as  carr  has  left  no  trace  on 
the  nomenclature  of  England.  M. 

Comberiud. 


•  Duiiili,  rah.  III.,  lireppr,  rops. 


MoooaHOfB  (4"'  S.  lii.  43.) — Dr.  Chancb'b 
"moonshine''  is  no  like  the  Elizabethan  dish  termed 
"  eggs  and  butter,"  still  known  in  Laneaahire  aft 
"  buttered  eggs,"  and  to  be  had  in  France  by 
asking  for  del  <mife  brouilU$,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
give  him  that  receipt  to  compare  with  his  own:-^ 

Beat  up  eggs,  and  put  them  into  a  pan  with  a, 
littlo  butter  ;  let  them  simmer  for  a  minute ortwo, 
stirring  them  well ;  serve  on  buttered  toast.  If 
overdone  they  will  be  tough  or  "  fiocky." 

HERUEHTnUDB. 

"  CtTRiouB  Mtths  op  the  Middle  Ages  "  (4"" 
S.  xiL  66.) — Mr.  Barino-Gould  has,  probably, 
taken  this  description  of  the  latter  times  from  B 


part,  as  a  note,  at  the  end  of  the  TracU  on  Anii- 
chriat,  with  which  the  fifth  volume  of  the  TracU 
for  tht  Times  begins.  In  these  publications  the 
way  in  which  the  conclusions  are  arrived  at  from 
diocrent  pajts  of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  examined. 
Bu.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  HbtUb,  Oifotd. 

[In  the  Briliih.  ilagazini,  vol.  v.,  ia£4,  will  to  founil 
fourlettarH  iid  dressed  to  tli  a  author  of  Antickriift  inlhs 
Frtnch  Conwu^iOK,  by  Bp.  Horaley.  These  were  traiu- 
inittHl  to  the  Editor  of  the  B.  M.,  far  publication,  bj 
the  BiBbop'e  bod  (H.  B.).  We  presume  the  actual  letter 
referred  to  b;  Ma.  Mirbhall  is  (bat  commencmg  at 
page  617,  "  written  "  (H,  H.  saji)  "  twelve  .years  iJler 
the  aominencemeDt  of  tbo  French  Eevolution."  Tba 
quution,  howofer,  ia  on  what  authority  does  Mb.  BakixO' 
GoDLL  credit  St.  Ansdm  with  the  atatemenls  before 
quoted] 

The  Ohioisai.  "Bll'e  Bot"  (4"'  S.  xii.  64.)— 
I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Scharf  will  appreciate  the 
claim  of  omniscience  set  up  for  hiiu  by  Eqohbt. 
Really  learned  men  axe  uaually  very  modest ;  bat 
who  can  know  evtry thing — even  about  Gains- 
borough's Blue  Boy  f  Lord  Westminster's  picture 
iiS  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  English  art  ;  but  may  I 
ask  EooMET  whether  he  has  aeen  Sir  Joseph  Haw- 
ley's  Blue  Boy,  which  (with  one  of  the  fineat 
Vandycks  extant,  the  Doge  Spinola)  forms  part  of 
the  Baronet's  collectionat  Hoove  Lee,  near  Brighton. 
In  artistic  beauty,  as  also  for  originality.  Sir 
Joseph's  Blue  Boy  runs,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  Marquis  of  "Westminster's  very  closely  indeed. 
Few  experts  would  venture  to  assert  that  the  Hawley 
Blue  Boy  ia  not  a  Gainsborough  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  work  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  but 
us  to  which  of  the  "Boys"  was  painted  first,  what 
expert— not  being  a  conjuror— con  tell ! 

George  Auoitstus  Sala. 

Michael  Anoelo  (4*  S.  xii.  7,  74.)— The 
engraving  of  Michael  AJigelo's  Hieremitis  to  whidi 
C.  D.  L.  refers  is  one  of  the  worka  of  Nicolas 
BSatric^  of  Lorraine,  an  artist  held  in  deserved 
reput«  by  all  print  collectors.  He  was  bom  at 
LnnevtUe  about   1607,  and  was  living  in  166^ 
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when  he  published  hU  enprayiog  of  The  Last 
Jvdi/ment,  He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome.  A  notice 
of  B^atrici^,  or,  ns  the  ItalinnB  c^  him,  Beatrizet, 
19  to  be  found  in  all  the  chief  bio^phical 
dictionaries,  and  a  catalogue  of  109  of  ms  vorks 
is  contained  in  Le  BlaucB  Manud  dt  VAmaUuT 
dfEitampM  (vol.  L,  p.  316).  De  Msrollea,  in  hia 
Catalogue  de»  Livra  d^Ettampts,  attributes  to 
B^ricc  a  number  of  works  marked  B,  which, 
however,  Baverel  {Notices  lur  les  Graveurs)  and 
Bftrtsch  (Feintre-Graveur,  vol.  xv.)  have  shown  to 
belong  to  Beatricius  Dado  oi  Baddj.  Antoine 
Lafreiy  was  the  most  celebrated  publiahei  of,  and 
dealer  in,  engravings,  maps,  and  diustrated  books 
of  the  sinteenth  ceotHry.  He  was  born  at  Salina, 
in  Burgundy,  in  1512,  and  seema  to  have  commenced 
business  as  a  publisher  at  Kome  about  1540.  He 
was  himself  possessed  of  some  skiU  as  an  engraver, 
und  gave  the  Unisblng  touch  to  many  of  the  works 
which  he  published,  wnile  Beveial  are  attributed  to 
him  alone.  Notices  of  Ijifrery  will  he  found  in  Le 
Blanc  {vol.  ti.,  p.  482),  Gori  (vol.  L,  p.  179),  Naglcr 
(voL  vii.,  p.  23ft),  the  Biographie  Univeriellt,  and 


other  aim  Jar  works. 


B.  0.  Chkistib. 


"  Nice  "  (4'"  S.  xi.  435,  492,  533  ;  xii.  58.)— As 
regards  the  origin  of  a  word,  which  belonged  rather 
tfl  spoken  than  to  written  French,  De  Roquefort  is 
an  excellent  authority.  He  states  distinctly  that 
■nite  was  used  aa  a  diminutive  not  only  of  norire 
but  also  of  niais.  This  ia  very  probable,  as  their 
meanings  were  somewhat  similar ;  and  when  speak- 
ing in  jest  or  expressing  contempt,  the  French 
often  pronounce  the  final  consonant,  especiaily  of 
luonosjllnblea.  In  forming  an  opinion  aa  to  what 
was  the  common  use  of  such  a  word,  a  few  quota- 
tions from  books  are  only  likely  to  mislead  those 
who  rely  solely  upon  them.  Certainly,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  changes  were  Jiorittiu,  rtoiw,, 
niu,  and  nideiuis,  niais,  nice,  than  that  nic« 
epamg  by  one  alteration  from  nwcitis.  Yet  that 
nice  was  used  an  a  diminutive  in  three  senses  is  not 
at  all  improbable.  Ralph  N.  Ja»bb. 

Aahford,  Kent. 

Chancer's  use  of  this  word  =  foolish,  silly, 
ignorant,  mayvery  likely  be  a  derivative  of  nori"*; 
but  it  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  nice  in  the 
modem  acceptation,  which  comes,  I  feel  no  doubt, 
Jrom  a  totally  different  root.  Wedgwood  inclines 
to  the  same  opinion,  and  says  :— 

"  Probubl  J,  nice,  in  the  modem  aenie,  dibt  be  wholly 
diatlnct  from  the  fongoiag,  and  may  be  eipmined  from 
PI.  D.  K-Hitel-n,  nuittm,  lit.,  to  eniff  »t  one's  food,  kc,  to 
eat  without  Bppetito,  to  be  nice  in  enting." 

But  by  wbnt  possible  process  of  etymological 
twisting  cantjnoraii«and/nrtMiioiiswfM  be  brought 
into  concert  J  Edmund  Tbw,  M.A. 


peculiai 


me  to  draw  his  attention  to  a  very  similar  .Lanca- 
shire word,  nesh,  of  like,  but  T  think  more 
forcible  meaning ;  in  fact,  so  expressive  that  I  know 
no  other  single  word  that  conveys  the  same  idea, 
on  which  account  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  county 
by  people  a  considerable  degree  above  the  vulgar 
and  iliiterate.  It  refera  to  weak  and  effeminate 
sensitiveness  to  physical  pain  or  hardship,  —  for 
instance,  if  a  man  fears  a  blast  of  wind,  a  wetting 
in  the  rain,  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or  any  other  slight 
physical  discomfort,  he  is  said  to  be  neth.  This 
18  one  of  many  instances  I  could  adduce  of  single 
Lancashire  words  having  a  meaning  and  force 
quite  unexpressible  by  single  words  of  the  reiog- 
ni»ed  "Queen's  English,"  or  of  these  latf*r,  again, 
being  used  in  quite  unusual  senses,  and  even 
grammatical  constructions. 

Stanlbt  Leiqh,  B.C.L.  M.A. 

Elm  Road,  S.,  Dulwicb. 

Draitqht=Move  (4*  S.  ii,  483  ;  I,  17,  94, 
156.) — Caxton  never  uses  draught  in  the  sense  of 
pavm  in  his  Gaine  of  tlie  Chute  After  treating  of 
the  form  of  the  pieces,  and  the  character  of  those 
whom  they  represent,  he  goes  on  to — 

"The  fourth  tractate  and  the  last  of  the  progrenyon 
sod  dra-aghi/i  of  the  forsiijd  playe  of  the  chease." — Fo.  i, 
Tj.  ro. 

"The  eecoad  cbapitre  .  .  .  trcletb  of  tlio  druvght  of 
the  kjQg,  k  how  be  meijtii  in  the  chequer." 

"  When  Le  wvl  uieue  hym,  he  ouglit  not  to  psBse  at  the 
first  dravffhi  the  nombre  of  iij.  paifni»,  ji  vhan  he 
begynneth  thus  to  meue  from  hia  nbyt  pomi,  .  .  .  ." — 
Po.  k.  ij.  TO. 

Draught  then  ia  evidently  move,  and  nothing 

In  this  last  quotation  point  is  as  evidently 
square,  and  so  it  is  also  throughout  the  book.  See, 
for  instance,  fo.  i.  vij, :  "  The  first  ia  wherfore  that 
liitij,  poTfntes  been  sette  in  the  escheqncr  whychc 
ben  al  square."  Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

St.  DuDgtan'a,  Regent's  Faik. 

Thb  Parish  Church  of  Cullen  and  its  Is- 
scRiPTioNa  (4"'  S.  Jiii.  23.)— Since  writing,  I  have 
by  chance  found  some  information  which  was 
probably  not  accessible  to  Mr.  Jervise  when  he 
compiled  his  notice,  and  which  proves  the  correct- 
ness of  the  doubts  which  I  ventured  to  stat« 
against  the  antiquity  of  the  inscriptions.  In  the 
Report  on  the  Muniments  of  the  Earl  of  Seaficld, 
by  John  Stuart,  LL.D.,  in  the  Third  Report  of 
the  Historicol  MSS.  Commission  (p.  404),  it  is 
said  thatr^ 

"  By  a  Deed  of  Greotion  end  Foundation,  dated  10 
Decemr.,  1536,  the  Cbsplainry  of  St.  Anne  waa  in- 
stituted in  the  Oollegiate  Kirk  uf  CuUcn  on  the  gift  of 
John  DoSy  Muldavit,  anceitor  of  tho  Earla  Fife." 

This  is  133  years  later  than  the  period  (1404) 
which  Mr.  Jervise  seems  inclined  t«  fix  as  their 
date,  and  corresponds  much  more  nearly  to  the 
style  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are  evidently  of 
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the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Besides,  as 

a  friend  in  Edinburgh,  who  has  access  to  the  best 

authorities,  informs  me,  the  Duffs  only  acquired 

Muldavit  in  1404,  by  marriage  with  an  Agnes  de 

Camerd,   whose    mother    was    the    last    of    the 

Muldavits  of  that  ilk.     But  they  had  lands  about 

Gullen  before  that  date. 

Farther,   the    endowment  of  a  chaplaincy  by 

Robert    the  Bruce  in   this   church   (which    Mr. 

Jervise  mentions  with  doubt)  is  proved  by  the 

Seafield  Muniments  (sup.  cit),  as  *'  on  6th  March, 

1455,  a  ratification  was  granted  under  the  Great 

Seal  of  the  erection  and  endowment  made  by  King 

Robert  Bruce  in  the  College  Kirk  of  CuUen,"  and 

in  the  following  century,  "on  13  July,  1543,  the 

infant  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  granted  a  ratification 

of  several  endowments  in  favour  of  the  Provost  of 

the  College  Kirk  of  Cullen."    This  deed  is  said  to 

narrate  that — 

"  the  auld  cbaiplanrie  of  fiue  pundia  infeft  be  um- 
qohile  our  predecessoure  King  Robert  the  Bruce  of  gude 
mynde,  of  the  burrow  rudis  of  oure  burghe  of  Culane, 
with  tbretty-thre  schilliDgis  four  pennvis  gevin  in 
angmentatioun  thairof  be  the  bailleis  ana  Communitie 
of  the  said  burghe  to  sustene  ane  Chaplane  daylie  .... 
to  pray  for  the  soule  of  Elizabeth  his  spoui,  quene  of 
Scottis,  quhilk  decessit  in  our  said  burgh  of  Culane,  andhir 
bonallis  erdit  in  oure  Lady  Kirk  thairof,  be  perpetuallie 
unit  incorporat  and  erectit ....  in  help  and  supplement 
of  oure  College  Kirk  newlie  erectit  be  bailleis,  burgessis, 
and  Communitie  of  Culane,  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  that 
Dk,  and  Alexander  Dyk,  Archidene  of  Qlasgow,  be 
consent  and  Confirmation  of  the  Bischop  and  Chapter  of 
Abirdene." 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  last  mentioned  deed, 
that  Ogilvy  of  that  ilk  (or  Finlater)  was  not  the 
sole  re-erector  of  the  College  Kirk  of  Cullen,  but 
that  the  Baillies  and  Community  and  Alexander 
Dyk  (or  Dick),  Archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  aided  in 
the  benefaction.  What  this  last  person's  connexion 
with  the  church  was,  does  not  appear.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  Kirk  was  collegiate  before  the 
time  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  thus  among  the 
very  earliest  establishments  of  that  rank  in  Scot- 
land. Indeed,  it  may  be  doubtful  if  any  others 
can  show  their  existence  prior  to  the  Kirk  of 
CuUen«  Anglo-Scotus. 

Cheshire  Words  (4*^  S.  xii.  65.) — Mr.  Eger- 
TON  Leigh  is  not  the  only  worker  occupied  in 
enlaiging  Wilbraham.  His  fellow  labourers  in  the 
same  field  may  present  him  with  the  fruits  of  their 
toll,  when  informed  how  far  they  will  be  placed  in 
a  position  before  the  literary  public  to  share  justly 
with  him  in  any  credit  due  to  the  compilation  of  a 
new  glossary.  George  K  Jesse. 

"  Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the 
Library  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  HM. 
Sionst  m  Scotland.  Part  First  A-L,  Edin., 
printed  for  the  Society,  1871,''  4to.  (4«»  S.  xii. 
66.)---I  cannot  agree  with  Olphar  Hamst  in 
tiupking  it  a  misfoTtnne  that  catalogue  literature 


should  have  hitherto  escaped  such  criticism  as  that 
with  which  he  has  now  favoured  us. 
Of  the  above  Catalogue,  he  says: — 

"  It  is  a  huee  catalogue,  with  huge  mistakes,  of  the 
most  amatenrish  kind,  from  beginning  to  end.  Whoever 
ia  responsible  for  it  has  added  another  to  the  long  list  we 
abeady  possess  of  catalogues  that  are  the  laughing-stock 
of  foreign  bibliographers." 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  concealment,  or 
room  for  doubt,  as  to  where  the  responsibility  rests. 
The  "advertisement"  on  the  leaf  following  the 
title-page  says: — 

"  In  preparing  the  present  General  Catalogue  of  the 
Signet  Library,  no  labour  has  been  spared  to  ensure > 
accuracy." 

and  it  bears  the  signature  of  "  David  Laing,  Li- 
brarian" This  being  so,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
effect  produced  upon  foreign  bibliographers  will  be 
such  as  Olphar  Hamst  anticipates.  They  will 
remember,  though  some  of  their  brethren  of  Eng- 
land may  forget,  that  David  Laing  is  no  amateur. 
Even  if  they  notice  errors  or  omissions,  they  will 
not  laugh  at  the  work  of  a  man  who,  more  than 
half-a-century  ago,  was  described  as  possessing  "  a 
truly  wonderful  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  in 
almost  all  departments  of  bibliography";*  the 
friend  of  Scott  and  of  Carlyle,  to  whom  the  former, 
speaking  as  a  book-fancier,  subscribed  himself  as 
"  always  yours,  in  all  fratemitie  " ;  t  and  to  whom 
the  latter  wrote,  regarding  the  catalogue  of  a  pro- 
posed National  Exhibition  of  Scottish  Portraits: — 

'*  What  Talue  and  excellence  might  lie  in  such  a  Cata- 
logue, if  rightly  done,  I  need  not  say  to  David  Laing ; 
nor  what  labour,  knowledge,  and  resources  would  be 
needed  to  do  it  well !  *  *  I  can  perceire  work  enough 
for  you,  among  others,  there  ! "  X 

I  have  no  intention  of  going  into  the  alleged 

errors  and  omissions  to  which   Olphar  Hamst 

alludes.    But  assuming  his  strictures  to  be  weU 

founded,  I  think  if,  in  passing,  he  had  lifted  his 

hat  to 

<'  The  veteran  Hero  of  the  field," 

he  would  have  lost  nothing  in  dignity,  nor  would 
his  remarks  have  fallen  with  less  force  upon  generous 
minds.  W.  M. 

Edinburgh. 

Who  is  B.,  Press-Licenser  1  (4*^  S.  xii.  267). 
— I  believe  that  one  Nathaniel  Butter  (the  intro- 
ducer of  regular  weekly  news-sheets),  who  flourished 
in  1621  and  later,  was  a  Press-Licenser,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  unlikely  to  be  the  man  alluded  to 
under  the  initial  B^  as  being  in  company  with  >L 
(undoubtedly  L'Estrange),  cmed  a  tyrant  of  the 
press.  The  latter  founded  the  Intelligencer  in 
1663,  and  the  Ohservator  on  the  12th  of  May,  1680. 

A.  DE  L.  Hammond. 

*  Peter's  Letters  (by  Lockhart),  ed.  1819,  toI  ii.,  p.  183. 

f  Letter  reeeired  9th  November,  1830. 

i  Estayt,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  ed.  1865,  vol.  iv.,  p.  336. 
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MiDSESs  IN  THE  Dog  (4*  S.  xii.  67.)— Rabiee 
ie  only  too  well  known  in  British  Ouiona.  I  was 
at  George  Town  for  three  weeks  this  lost  winter,  and 
at  least  two  deaths  from  undoubted  hydrophobia 
occurred  during  that  time.  Strenuous  means  were 
being  adopted  for  stamping  it  out.  It  was  inlro- 
duced  from  Barbadoes,  where  it  had  been  very 
previiloat,  much  to  the  aurpriBc  of  the  Creoiea, 
who  fondly  used  to  imagine  that  dogs  never  went 
mad  in  the  Tropics.  Vigorn. 

CIsat,  Stoarbridgc. 

Monier  Williams  {Sansk.  Diet.)  gives  alakai, 
alarkas,  a  mad  dog  ;  the  Arabic  haslcalb,  kalbdn. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consult  the  jargon  called 
Zend.  E.  S.  CnAnsotK. 

Gn/alnn. 

"  At  Bat  "  (4""  S.  xL  507  ;  !tii.  !4.)— One 
leason  given  by  Ma.  Wedgwood  why  at  bay 
cannot  have  any  connexion  with  atix  aboU  is,  that 
"  the  meaning  is  different."  I  deny  this.  Aboi 
(the  sing.)  is,  properly  speaking,  the  barking*  of  a 
dog  )  and  ao  itn  anx  aboil  means,  strictly,  to  be 
amid  (or  to  be  expoiied  to)  the  barkings  of  dogs, 
and  is  applied  to  a  huoted  stag  or  wild  boar  ;  and 
as  these  barkings  are  at  their  loudeat  and  fiercest 
irhen  the  hunted  animal  cannot  eiiciipe,  and  so 
turns  and  faces  its  pursuers,  and  holds  them  tem- 
porarily in  check,  the  phrase  carries  with  it  the 
notion  of  bdng  at  extremity  (1),  and  also  of  turning 
and  facing  and  holdinffinckai  (2).  Thesenotions 
are  aD  of  them  contained  in  our  to  be  (or  lo  stand) 
at  bay  also  (see  Johnson  and  Webstfir);  onlv  to  the 
Frendi  mind  (1)  is' the  predominating  idea  (and 
bence  the  secondary  meaning  of  itre  awn  oAoie,  to 
be  at  the  last  extremity),  whilst  we  give  the  pre- 
dominance to  (2). 

It  is  quite  true  that  avx  abort  could  never  have 
produced  at  bay;  but  ahoU,  or  rather  the  sing. 
a6o>,  may  most  certainly  have  been  concerned  in 
the  production  of  bay.  In  Old  Eng.  the  expression 
was  at  ahay  (Halliwell),  and  in  old  French  aboi 
ins  written  abai  (or  aobai),  and  aboyer,  ahayrr 
(or  abbaycr).  Cotgrave  gives, us  " ahbay,  the 
barking  or  baying  of  a  dogge,"  and  "  tenir  eii 
iibbay,T  to   hold   at   buy";   and,   as  &r  as  form 


*  Aboi  seema  to  Imve  beea  formed  from  the  verb 
abo^r,  which  it  IVom  the  Lat.  adbauiari,  to  bark  at 

t  LiUriJIr,  no  iloubt,  to  keep  [the  dogsl  bttrking,  and 
■0  to  keop  them  off,  for  the  rfoga  bttrt  ao  long  onlj  bb 
they  do  not  veoture  to  rush  in.     Hence  the  secondary 

^inggiTenbj  Cotgrme,  "to  delay        '  "         -    ■■' 

" "      '     '       behold  their  . 

e  tantalised  foi   ..   , 

In  thia  gecondary  meaning,  the 
eiprcBHon  agrees  very  cloaoly  with  Mr.  Wedowood's 
ttmn  a  fiarfu  =  to  keep  lone]  waiting  (faire  perdre  !o 
tempa— VillanoTB'i  JmL  Sid.).  But  it  is  only  the 
Hcondary  menninga  which  coincide ;  (he  proceai  of 
tbonght  by  which  they  are  arrived  at  ig  diSnrent.  7rni> 
«n  abbay  meana  primarily  to  keep  baTtinj  ;  lenert  a  bada 
tneana  primarily  to  keep  gaping  (see  Diex,  i.v,  badarej. 


goes,  this  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ItaL 
teitere  a  bada.  Littr^  teUa  us  that  the  ample 
verb  baier  *  was  also  used  in  Old  French,  and  in 
English  we  have  to  bay  =  to  bark  ;  so  that  bay,  in 
at  bay,  may  have  been  formed  either  by  dropping 
the  a  of  the  O.E.  abaij.or  directly  from  a  Fr.  subst. 
bai,  corresponding  to  Little's  verb  baier.  I  rather 
prefer,  however,  to  think  that  bay  is  the  shortened 
form  of  td>ay,  iDocause  I  find  in  the  Eng.-Fr.  part 
of  Ootgrave  to  hold  at  a  bay  (the  a  and  the  ba^ 
kept  sepamte),  which  seems  to  show  that  the  a  of 
abay  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  article  ;  and, 
■"  it  was  so  regarded,  it  would  be  extremely  likdj 

drop.f  This  would  dispose  of  Mb.  Wrdqwood's 
difficulty  about  the  accent. 

Another  and  a  very  serious  objection  to  Ma. 
Wedqwood's  derivation  from  lenere  (or  liart) 
a  bada  is,  that  Italian  never  came  inlo  contact 
with  English,  and  so  these  phrases  (which,  by  the 
way,  were  never  used  of  hunted  iinimals,  and  ntmtr 
meant  (o  keep,  or  ttand,  at  bay)  were  not  Ukely 
to  pass  into  English  excepting  through  French,  and 
that  they  do  not  appear  in  French,  t  I  f^^ 
endorse  what  Mr.  Patbb  says  about  referring 
English  words  indiscriminately  to  uU  sorts  of 
languages,  in  his  note  on  "  Ascance"(4'''S.  xii.  12), 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  the  derivation 
from  aboi  is  that  maintained  by  the  best  etymolo- 
gists. F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hit  I. 

Palindromes  (a""  S.  jti.  pasdm ;  xii.  19-)— 
E.  &  M.,  in  giving  the  true  ^Velsh  palindrome  for 
"killablindHheep,"hiis  omitted  to  say  that  the  pal- 
indrome "  Llad  dad  dail "  is  also  good  Welsh,  and 
signifies  "holy  blind  father."  A.  B. 

"  Sator  arepo  teret  opera  rotas  "  may  be  handled 
in  half-a-doien  different  ways,         J,  Manubl. 

I  think  the  following  squared  words  are  worthy 
of  a  record  in  "  N.  &  i{."  They  are  from  a  Roman 
inscription  in  the  Cirencester  Museum  :— 


They  read  "  Rotas  opera  tenet  arepo  sator  "  in  four 
directions,  and  "  Sator  opera  tenet  arepo  rotas  "  in 
four  directions.     It  bus  been  interpreted  "Arepo 


e  wuting,  and 


In  both  euei   delay  ia  the  concomiti 
BipreaaloDB  come  to  mean  to  keep  o 
eapscially  to  keep  one  waiting  in  vain. 
*  In  clunical  Latin,  the  simple  form  laMlari  ia  the 

+  A8CulgraTehttB"toho!dtttahay"in  big  Eng.-Fr, 
part,  and  "  to  hold  at  hay"  in  hia  Fr.-Eng.  part,  it  wonld 


I  There  ieema  to  have  been  a  word  bait  in  Frinob 
corresponding  to  bada,  bal  I  cannot  discover  that  ttam 
were  ever  such  eapreailinu  oiad  u  ttrt  d  bait,  lottr  i 
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the  sower  goides  the  wheels  at  work.''  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Guide  to  the  Boman  Remains  at 
Cirencester  for  this.  Sphinx. 

Count  Bortjwlaski  (4*^  S.  xiL  7,  74.) — I  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  "  little  count,"  and  have 
often  chatted  with  him  at  his  residence,  the 
"  Banks'  Cottage,"  Durham.  In  his  AutobiogK4)hy 
he  speaks  of  his  children,  and,  I  thinky  that  he 
names  their  deaths.  The  Autobiography  is  an  ill- 
written  work,  and  the  information  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  Durham  Chronicle,  in  a  cutting 
review,  ignored  his  title,  and  regarded  his  children 
as  myths  !  James  Henry  Dixon. 

The  Count  died  at  Durham.  I  remember  his  tell- 
ing me,  some  forty  years  ago,  that  he  had  four  sons, 
all  full  grown  men.  There  was  a  long  notice  of  him 
in  the  Durham  AdveKJtiser,  not  long  ago.  I  think 
there  is  also  a  memoir  of  him  published  at  Durham. 
Probably  the  publisher  of  the  Durham  Advertiser 
can  give  information  about  it. 

E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Silver  Threepence  and  Fourpence  (4**»  S. 
xL  461, 510.) — W.  M.  D.  N.,  in  suggesting  that  both 
these  coins  should  be  perforated,  reminds  one  of 
the  philosopher  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  large 
hole  in  his  study  door  for  his  cat  to  pass  throu^ 
and  a  small  one  beside  it  for  her  kitten.  Womd 
not  perforating  one  of  the  coins  only  afford  a  readier 
means  of  distinguishing  them  ?  But  I  believe  it  is 
intended  that  the  fourpenny  piece  shall  be  super- 
seded by  the  threepenny ;  and  it  appears  that  none 
of  the  former  have  been  coined  since  the  issuing  of 
the  latter.  This  change  in  the  currency  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  wise  one,  as  an  examination  of  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  use  of  the  two  coins  will 
show.  It  may  be  added  that  the  cost  of  coining 
fourpenny  pieces  is  less  than  that  of  coining  three- 
penny in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four,  there  being 
three  of  one  and  four  of  the  other  to  the  whilling ; 
and  that  the  loss  by  wear  must  be  greater  in  the 
smaller  coin,  as  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  surface 
in  four  threepenny  pieces  than  in  three  fourpenny. 

W.  Spurrbll. 
Carmarthen. 

"Pedlar"  (4*  S.  xi.  341,  434,  530.)--I  must 
incur  the  risk  of  being  quizzed  to  ask  if  this  word 
may  not  have  come  to  us  from  the  Italian  a  piede 
datr  erta,  on  foot  from  the  mountain,  or  a  piede 
air  erta,  on  foot,  on  the  look  out.  lien,  as  the 
French  alerte  came  from  the  Italian  alV  erta,  h  pied 
k  VaUrte,  un  pied  alerte,  pedlerte,  pedlare,  pedler, 
is  it  not  possible  from  what  we  know  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Italians  pushed  their  trade  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  that  the  first  "  Pedlars,"  hwum 
as  S7ich  in  England,  were  Savoyards  and  other 
northern  Italians?  The  expression  "Pedler's 
French  "  seems  to  favour  this  conjecture.    Pedan 


is  -also  an  old  French  word  whioh  meant  "  a  foot 
messenger"  ;  [and  Pedon  alerte  gives  a  similar  line 
of  derivation.  Balph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

"  Embossed  "  {A^  S.  xL  210,  321, 349, 391,  507 ; 
xiL  29.) — The  word  imbost  occurs  in  Somerville's 
Cha^e,  Book  3,  in  the  description  of  the  hunted 
stag: — 

"  The  hnntsman  knows  him  by  a  thousand  marks. 
Black,  and  imbost ;  nor  are  his  hounds  deceiyeo." 

George  B.  Jesse. 

Steel  Pkns  {4^  S.  xL  440;  xiL  13,  57.)— Steel 
pens  are  a  much  older  invention  than  is  generally 
supposed.  I  wrote  occasionally  with  one  when  a 
boy  (1822  to  1826),  having  found  several  amongst 
the  stock  of  old  steel  waste  in  the  warehouse  of  a 
relative,  a  retired  ornamental  steel- worker,  at  Wol- 
verhampton, who  died  in  1827.  These  pens  were 
made,  so  I  was  told,  for  the  London  market,  late 
in  the  last  or  early  in  the  present  century.  Cer- 
tainly they  had  been  made  at  least  fifteen,  or  per- 
haps twenty,  years  when  I  found  them,  as  the 
manufEkctory  in  which  they  were  produced  had  been 
closed  the  former  number  of  years. 

They  consisted  of  a  holder  of  steel,  ornamented 
with  flutings  and  facets.  One  end  was  solid  and 
tapered  for  lightness,  the  other  had  a  barrel  with 
an  internal  screw.  The  pen  had  two  screws,  divided 
by  a  collar.  One  was  used  to  screw  the  pen  into 
the  barrel  for  use,  and  the  other  to  secure  it  when 
turned  inward  as  a  protection  when  not  in  use,  or 
to  carry  in  the  pocket,  after  the  manner  of  a  small 
barrel  cork-screw.  Of  course  one  screw  was  out- 
side, and  apparently  formed  one  end  of  the  holder. 

I  was  instructed  to  be  very  particular  in  wiping 
the  pen  perfectly  dry  after  using  it,  and  before 
screwing  it  into  the  barrel  of  the  holder,  in  order 
to  prevent  corrosion.  The  price  at  which  these 
instruments  were  manufactured  was  half-a-guinea 
each ;  this  was  the  maker's  price.  The  retailer  in 
London  charged  accordingly,  possibly  a  guinea,  or 
even  more.  Of  course  I  nad  no  experience  of  the 
wearing  powers  of  these  pens,  as  I  only  used  them 
exceptionally,  but  was  told  that  with  care  in  pre- 
servingfrom  corrosion,  they  would  last  a  very  long 
time.  They  were  tolerably  flexible,  and  made  very 
clear  lines.  George  Wallis. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

Death  or  King  Oswald  (4*^  S.  xL  397 ;  xii. 
66.) — On  Bede's  notice  of  the  death  of  Oswald 
(Hist  Eceles.,  lib.  iiL,  c.  ix.).  Professor  Hussey  has 
the  following  note,  in  which  he  apparently  inclines 
to  Oswestre  in  Shropshire: — 

"  Duo  comitatus  hunc  looum  ribi  clamant.  Lanoattria 
juxta  Winwicum  nomen  looi  Maserfelth  exhibuit,  et 
inscriptionem  in  ecdesia  Winwici  ab  antiquo  conserratam, 
non  omisso  argumento  quod  in  Nordamhymbrorum 
regno  sitott  iiabeat,  ubi  Penda  Osualdum  aggresiBUS  est. 
Si^piavero  suam  etiam  habet  Maierfsldam  hodie  Os- 
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wefltre  rive  Oswaldstre,  qui  Brittanice  Crux  Osnaldi  dici- 
tur,  at<me  in  eo  comitatu  pugnatum,  quianempe  Osualdus 
eum  a  Penda  nuper  deyicto  ceperat.  Ab  hac  sententia 
stat  auctor  Vitae  S.  Osualdi  apud  Capgravium,  auctorita- 
tem  ejus  oonfirmante  Cambaeno.  Est  autem  Oswestre 
ab  urbe  Salopiae  septem  fere  miiiaribus  versus  Walliam, 
a  fossar.  Offae  miliario  non  plane  dimidio.  In  quo  qui- 
dem  campo  ecclesia  qusB  Candida  Ecclesia  dicitur  in  S. 
Oswaldi  honore  fundatur.    Mon.  Ang.  i.,  p.  38,  S." 

Sharon  Turner  (History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

vol.  L,  p.  367,  12ino.,  1836)  speaks  quite  positively 

to  the  fact  of  Oswestre  in  Shropsnire  being  the 

place: — 

"  His  (Penda)  invasion  of  Northnmbriawasfatal  to  the 
less  warlike  Oswald,  who  fell  at  Oswestry  in  Shropshire, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninth  of  his 
reign." 

Jeremy  Collier  and  Fuller  concur  in  this  opinion, 
as  also  Bapin.    Lingard  says  in  a  note: — 

''  By  most  supposed  to  be  Oswestrie  in  Shropshire  ;  by 
some  Winwick  m  Lancashire." 

Bo  wen  (Geography,  vol.  i.,  fol.  1747)  says: — 

**  It  was  first  called  Maserfield,  but  took  its  present 
name  from  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbiians,  who  was 
here  slain  in  battle  witii  Penda,  the  pagan  king  of  the 
Mercians.  The  Church  of  St.  Oswald  was  called  Blanc- 
minster,  and  was  once  a  monastery,  but  is  now  parochial." 

He  places  it  in  Shropshire. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Carolan  (4"»  S.  xii.  9,  56.)— The  following 
anecdote  is  related  of  him  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
as  an  instance  of  the  facility  with  which  he  com- 
mitted tunes  to  memory,  as  well  as  of  the 
astonishing  ease  with  which  he  could  produce  new 
melodies  : — 

"  At  the  house  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  where  Geminiani 
was  present,  Carolan  challenged  that  eminent  composer  to 
a  trial  of  skilL  The  musician  played  over  on  his  yiolin 
the  fifth  concerto  of  Vivalcli.  it  was  instantly  repeated 
by  Carolan  on  his  harp,  although  he  had  never  heard  it 
before.  The  surprise  of  the  company  was  increased 
when  he  asserted  that  be  would  compose  a  concerto  him- 
self at  the  moment ;  and  the  more  so  when  he  actually 
played  that  admirable  piece  known  ever  since  as  Carolan's 
Concerto." 

F.  A.  Edwards. 

P.  Pelham  (3^d  S.  vii.  400 ;  4*  S.  xi.  604.)— 
Alswyck  will  find  at  the  first  reference  some 
notice  of  P.  Pelham.  The  authority  I  quoted  was 
A  Biographical  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  &c., 
by  Dr.  S.  Spooner,  published  in  New  York  by 
J.  W.  Bouton,  in  1855.  Dr.  Spooner  enumerates 
the  following  engravings  by  Peter  Pelham:— Of 
George  I.;  George  II,;  Anne;  Oliver  Oromwdl; 
Thomas  Holies,  Dtike  of  Newcastle ;  Bohert,  Vis- 
count Molesworth;  John,  Lord  Carteret;  James 
Gibhs,  Architect;  Peter  Paul  Rubens;  Edward 
Cooper;  and  Dr,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London,  I 
cave  my  reasons  for  believing  that  this  Peter  was 
father  of  Peter  Pelham,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  our  first 
resident  artist.  In  1748  Helen  Pelham,  sister  of 
our  Peter,  directed  her  letters  to  be  sent  to  her  at 


the  Hon.   Mrs.   Conway's,  in  Green  Street,  near 
Grosvenor    Square.    Who    was   this  Hon.   Mrs. 
Conway  ?    At  that  time  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford  bore  the  name  of  Conway,  and  was 
represented  by  Francis,  first  Earl,  and  his  brother 
(Field  Marshal)  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway. 
Their  only  sister,    Anne,  was  married   in   1755. 
General  Conway  married,  in  1747,  Caroline,  daughter 
of  John  Campbell,  fourth  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  this 
lady,  I  presume,  would  be  the  only  Hon.  Mrs. 
Conway  living  in  1748.     Her  daughter  was  famous 
for  her  love  of  the  arts,  being  the  well-known  Mrs. 
Anne  Damer.     The  Seymours,  who  had  adopted 
the  name  of  Conway,  were  not  blood  relatives  of 
that  family.    Edward,  second  Viscount  Conway, 
married  a  Popham  of  Littlecote,  and  when  his  son, 
the  third  viscount,  d,  s,  p.,  this  nobleman  be- 
queathed his  estate  to  the  children  of  his  cousin- 
german,  Letitia  Popham,  and  her  husband,  Sir 
Edward  Seymour.     It  is  useless  to  inquire  why  he 
selected  persons  so  remote  in  blood  from  him,  but 
such  was  the  case.    At  all  events,  as  the  Seymours 
had  succeeded  to  the  Conway  estates,  and  enjoyed 
the  title  when  renewed,  they  may  have  felt  some 
interest  in  those  who  had  inherited  the  Conway 
blood  in  part.      One  sister  of  the    above-named 
Edward,  second  Viscount  Conway,  was  Frances, 
wife  of  Sir  William  Pelham  of  Brokesby.     They 
had  at  least  five  sons;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  as 
possible  that  Peter  Pelham,  the  artist,  may  have 
belonged  to  this  branch,  and  that  his  daughter, 
Helena,  may  have  thus  been  domiciled  witn  the 
Seymour-Conways  as  a  companion.     On  the  other 
hand,  Helen  Pelham  writes  in  1762  from  Chichester, 
and  Chichester  is  the  title  granted  in  1801  to  the 
main  line  of  the  Pelhams.    As  they  were  especially 
a  Sussex  family,  Peter  may  have  belonged  to  some 
obscure  branch  of  it.     I  can  only  say  to  Alswyck 
that  Dr.  Spooner  reports  that  Peter  Pelham  died 
in  1738.     If  he  were  the  father  of  Helen  and  our 
American  Peter  Pelham,  he  was  alive  in  1748.    In 
1762  Helen   Pelham  writes  from  Chichester  as 
follows  to  her  nephew: — 

"  Now,  Charles,  as  to  ray  picture,  how  can  you  think  I 
would  sit  for  it  ]  Your  grandfather  sat  for  his  at  80,  'tis 
true ;  but  there  never  was  so  handsome,  so  charming  a 
man  at  that  age  as  he  was  ;  it  was  with  much  ado  I  got 
him  to  have  it  done.  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  be 
without  it  for  anything  in  the  world,  nor  indeed  no  more 
I  would ;  and  as  there  was  a  tolerable  good  painter  upcoi 
the  place,  I  insisted  on  it ;  but  as  to  miniature,  therte  if 
not  one  nearer  than  London,  and  it  would  cost  above  half 
a  year's  income  to  have  it  done  were  I  even  there,  and 
most  likely  I  shall  never  go  there  again." 

Possibly  some  Sussex  genealogist  near  Chichester 
can  tell  us  if  any  record  or  inscription  remains  in 
memory  of  any  Pelhams  there. 

W.  H.  Whitmorb. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

Nash  Point  (4«»  S.  xii  67.>-"  Y  Rhas '^  is  a 
corrupt  form  arising  from  n^id  pronunciation  of 
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two  words,  viz.,  yr,  the,  and  as,  a  plain  surface,  a 
plane.  Vide  Pughe  in  VoCj  and  also  aes  in  the 
same  dictionary.  "  Cum  "  is  a  misprint  for  Cwm, 
*.«.  a  dingle.  "  Pentre,"  an  abbreyiation  of 
Pentrer,  means,  generally,  a  village.  Yr  As  Vawr 
(the  large  plain)  is  called  by  the  English,  Nash  Yr ; 
As  Yach  (the  little  plain)  is  Anglic^,  Monk  Nash. 
The  word  "  Ehasis  "  in  Pant  y  Ehasis  is  a  cor- 
rupt form  of  the  English  word  races— a  place 
doubtless  so  called  from  some  racing,  either  foot  or 
horse,  having  been  held  there.  The  Welsh  word 
for  race-course  is  Bhedegva,  as  Waen-redegva,  &c. 

R.  &M. 

Battles  of  Wild  Beasts  (4***  S.  xii.  68.) — 
Many  wild-beast  fights  are  described  in  The  Private 
Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  edited  by  W.  Knighton, 
Lond.,  1656,  including  a  very  remarkable  one 
between  a  "man-eating"  horse  and  a  tiger,  in 
which  the  horse  was  the  conqueror. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

"  Setting  the  Thames  on  Fire  "  (4'*»  S.  xii. 
80.) — I  believe  this  adage  to  be  a  corruption,  both 
in  form  and  signification,  of  an  older  one.  Was 
not  the  original  "Setting  the  Tamis  on  fire"? 
Tamis,  though  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson,  means 
(and  the  word  is  still  used  by  old  world  country 
people)  a  sieve.  Friction  produces  heat,  and 
eventually  flame ;  a  strong,  quick  hand  in  sifting 
would  make  the  tamis,  or  sieve,  hot.  To  set,  or 
rather  not  to  set,  the  Thames  on  fire,  means  that  a 
man  is  not  very  clever  ;  but  to  say  "  He  will  never 
set  the  Tamis  on  fire"  would  be  equivalent  to 
**  He  is  not  quick  handed  or  industrious." 

E.  r.  w. 

Beardsley,  &c.  (4*^  S.  xii.  69.) — The  name 
Beard's  ley  explains  itself;  Tudor,  Tudur,  or 
Tewdwr,  is  a  Welsh  form  of  Theodore  ;  Royce 
may  be,  i.  q.  the  Cornish  and  Welsh  Rice  or= 
Roy's,  or  from  Rowse.  Newman  or  Nyman  is 
=to  the  surnames  Newcomen,  Alman,  L'Estrange, 
Whale.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray's  Inn. 

Fawney=a  Ring  (4«»  S.  xii.  8,  74.)— The  Irish 
words  am,  ainn,  or  d,inne,  mean  a  great  circle; 
from  these  are  derived  the  vulgar  forms  fain,  faine, 
or  fainne,  which  are  the  diminutives  of  ain,  &c. 
The  word  faine  is  now  correctly  Anglicized  fawney. 
Though  fawney  is  vulgar,  I  never  considered  it, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  it,  set  down  as  a  slang  word. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  in  use  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  older  Irish  dictionaries  it  is  not  put  down  as 
vulgar.  In  McCurtin  and  O'Begly's  Jr.  Did.,  ed. 
1733,  the  following  occur  :  faine  seatadh,  a  seal 
™g  »  /atn«  dorus,  a  door  ring  ;  faine  ancoire,  the 
anchor  ring;  and  at  present  we  a&jfdinge  dir,  a 
gold  ring.  I  know  a,  townland  called  Fawney 
irhich  lies  in  a  ring,  and  a  natural  circle  of  low 
hnik  surrounds  two-thirds  of  it.     O'Brien  says, 


''upon  these  Celtic  monosyllables, a»n  and  ainn,  the 
Latin  words  anus  and  annus  have  been  formed." 

CuMSS  CLynn. 


Mawbey  Family  (4*^  S.  xL  485.) — I  am  glad 
to  see  this  query,  as  it  may  result  in  the  confinna- 
tion  of  an  idea,  long  entertained  by  me,  that  the 
Mawby  family  might  be  traced  to  the  times  of  the 
Crusades.    The  maiden  name  of  my  mother  was 
Ann  Mawby.   She  was  twin  to  her  brother  Joseph, 
he  being  half-an-hour  the  elder  ;  and  I,  happening 
to  be  bom  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  as  both  of 
them,  had  the  Christian  name  Joseph  conferred 
on  me  in  consequence.    Some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  since,  I  frequently  received  letters  from  him, 
the  seals  of  which  were  impressed  with  an  eagle 
displayed,  charged  on  the  breast  with  a  bezant ; 
and  I  was  informed  by  my  mother  that  the  family 
arms  were  considered  the  same  as  those  which  I 
subsequently  discovered  in  Berry  had  been  granted 
to  a  Joseph  Mawbey,  her  statement  seeming  to 
derive  some  confirmation  from   the   fact  of  the 
Christian  name  Joseph  appearing  to  be  as  much  a 
family  connecting  link  as  the  surname  Mawby 
itself.     My  mother  also  informed  me  that  she  had 
heard  the  old  Lord  Winchelsea  congratulate  her 
father,  Mawby,  on  the  respectability  of  his  family, 
and  so  forth;  and  I  also  learned  from  her  that 
the  Mawbys,  of  Lincolnshire,  Rutlandshire,  and 
Northamptonshire  were  related.    Therefore,  grant- 
ing such  to  have    been    the    case,  her    family, 
geographically  Rutlandshire,  carries  descent  from 
the  Norfolk  family  both  presumptively  and  cor- 
roboratively,  as  my  mother  also  stated  to  me  that 
in  her  father's  house  was  a  drinking  vessel,  with  a 
transparent  bottom,  whereon  was  the  crest  of  an 
eagle  displayed,  and  my  uncle  Joseph  told  me  that 
the  motto  attaching  to  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey's  cont 
was  on  a  blazon  in  his  own  possession.     In  Beny 
I  find  Demorby,  Morby,  Morby  or  De  Morby, 
Mawbye,  Mawedby,  and,  specially,  "  Mawbey,  or, 
a  cross  gu.  fretty  of  the  field,  betw.  four  eagles, 
displayed,  az.  each  charged  on  the  breast  with  a 
bezant.     Crest,  an  eagle,  displayed,  az.  charged  on 
the  breast  with  a  bezant.      {Granted  to  Joseph 
Mawbey,  of  Kensington,  Surrey,  1767.]"    Motto, 
"  Auriga  virtutum  prudentia." 

In  the  churchyard  at  Hamilton,  Rutland,  may 
be  seen  one  gravestone,  or  more,  to  the  memory 
of  Mawby,  or  Mawbys,  of  that  place.  But  as 
armorial  comparison  or  agreement  might  adjust  or 
confirm  orthographical  variation,  it  seems  essential 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  arms  borne  by  the 
Norfolk  family  ere  determining  identification.  I 
would  also  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  Norfolk 
family  being  related  to  that  of  Morbois,  one  of  a 
number  of  chief  men  who  accompanied  a  French 
king  on  one  of  those  crusading  expeditions,^^ p. 
Richurd  I.,  &c.,  and  the  advisabuity  of  testing 
armorially,  orthographically,  and  etymologically, 
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whUe  puisuiDg  Ibe  investlgatiin 
This  note  is  chiefly  niggestive. 
Bpittlegats,  Qnuitlum. 


jaiiaOiaunuS. 

KOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Sandimot  0/    Oi   Calhtdralt  of   Wala,  Llandaf,  SI. 
Datid'i,    St.    Asaph,    Bangor.      With    IlluatrsIionB. 

In  fana  Mid  bnutr  fit  for  &  bridil,  or,  inileetl,  uiy 
otlier  present,  this  liaailbook  comes  »s  gncefally  is  it 
■Jao  doB^  nppropriateEj,  for  those  vho  prefer  an  autiunti 
liolida;  U  liome,  and  on  intcUigsnt  guide  to  lead  tbem 
on  their  wty,  uid  to  enlighten  tbem  u  the;  j^.  A  visit 
to  the  four  cathedrnls  of  Wnles  is  nn  cicellect  object; 
Audnith  the  aid  of  this  book  it  ma;  be  cull;  accom- 
plished. Eierr  one  kuows  how  to  get  there.  On 
srriTal,  the  author  lates  jou  by  the  ftrm,  tuUs  yoaaJlthat 
can  be  possibly  north  knowing,  and  leaTis  you  with  a 
aensUioii,  on  yourpnrt,  of  regret  nswell  u  gratitude.  A 
■  ]|ttlo  summary  of  Wolah  church  history  is  comprised  in 
the  followinE  nonla  :  "  The  Welsh  Charcb,  although  in 
iull  communion  IT  itii  the  English,  maintitined  aprecuious 
independence  until  sfier  the  Norman  Conquest.  Sommn 
Bishops  were  then  itttmded  into  each  Welib  See,  and  the 
ancient  Uritish  Churcb  became  fully  merged  in  that  of 
fingland," 

Churth  fiooda  in  fftrl/ordihire.  Inventory  of  Fumitura 
and  OrnamcnU  remaining  in  all  the  Pariah  Churches 
of  Herirordshire  in  the  Xast  Days  of  the  KeiEn  of 
King  Edward  Vi.  TninBcrihed  from  the  Original 
Eeconia  by  John  Edwsrd  Cussona.  (Parker  S;  Co.) 
Hk  nho  does  not  poEsess  this  hook  lacks  one  of  the  most 
important  as  nell  as  interesting  chapters  in  the  history 
Df  England.  If  there  were  good  men  who  saw  nothing 
but  idolatry  in  much  of  old  church  furniture,  there  were 
bIso  good  men  who  must  have  witncsicd  the  destruction 
of  such  furniture  niLh  the  most  exquifile  pain.  Between 
these  sto'id  Ihc  men  who  had  sympathies  with  neilbcr 
ride.  They  gloried  in  destroying  what  some  thought 
Iioly,  and  aU  but  themselves  considered  with  respect. 
Mr.  Cuseans's  book  is  fall  of  eiamplca  of  the  baw  uses 
to  which  such  furaitore  wsa  subjected.  Sacring  hells 
were  bought  to  allach  them  to  the  necV  of  calf  or  aas  : 
tailors  converted  churcb  cloths  into  attire  for  their 
bodies,  or  those  of  their  wiiea  and  children;  and 
yillainouB  grocers  wrapped  their  coBifits  in  leares  of  illu- 
minated manoBcripts.  For  what  remained  in  the 
Bertfordiihire  churehes  in  the  last  days  of  Edward  VI., 
and  what  was  done  with  HOmo  of  it,  we  uf«r  our  readers 
to  this  very  interesting  book. 

Ith  DiCTi.     (Moion  &  Son.) 

Tbib  is  a  poem  which,  in  good  English  and  with  plain 
common  or  uncommon  sense,  impresses  on  people,  as  on 
princes,  that  "  I  serte  "  implies  the  subjection  of  all  to 
daty.  It  reminds  us  in  its  teaching  of  the  saying  of 
■ome  by-gone  tage,  that  "  the  idle  man  is  the  devil's 

Mb-  Fbakcis  T.  Dollman,  havinp  mode  the  collection 
of  every  possible  document,  aketch,  and  memorandum 
connected  with  81.  Mary  Overiea  (or  at.  Saviour's)  Church, 
Houlhwafk,  the  sohjeot  of  his  most  careful  attention 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  now  in  posscssinn,  not  only 
of  ik«tche»,  but  of  accnrately  mewnred  drawings  of  the 


whole  of  the  destroyed  nave  by  which,  without  difflcnltf, 
that  portion  of  the  church  could  be  easily  restored.  Hr. 
Dollman  hope*  before  long  to  submit  to  his  professional 
brethren  illuitratious  of  this  fine  old  church  in  ita 
integrity,  with  plans  of  the  buildings  which  oiiginallj 
stood  between  it  and  the  river. 


ftatlcti  10  ffarrctf^aiittcnU. 

Our  C0BRKeroNjiG)iT9  <cil[,  ve  tnul,  ereuu  our  i%g~ 
gating  to  them,  liolk  for  thiir  laiM  as  Kill  at  oar  otcu — 

I.  That  Hufifiould  writ/ cltarlg  and  diilinctly—taion 
one  side  of  the  paper  only — more  apidaUy  proper  names 
and  words  and  phrases  of  tcKich  an  explanation  may  bi 
riijnired.  We  rannul  Knderlaic  to  pxtiU  DiiE  v\at  a  CoT' 
rapondtnl  doa  not  thini  rnaih  Iht  trovUe  qf  uritiiig 

II.  Thai  QnotaCions  ihotild  ht  verijwd  iy  pneitt  nr- 
ftmta  to  tdition,  rhaplcr,  and  nope;  and  rgermcii  lo 
"N.  &  Q."  Ay  jenej,  vof uni«,  ana  ^pagt. 

III.  CoTTOpondtnU  wAp  Ttply  to  Qutria  voidd  add  to 
thtir  oiiigalitHt  by  pTKiii  reftrtacc  lo  valvme  and  past 
Khtrc  SMC*  Queria  are  lo  if  found.  The  emiaion  to  do 
(Ail  lava  Us  tenter  vtry  liliU  Irouili,  but  enlavit  aiHcA  to 

QcivcB A.— Tradition  and  hittery  toisbim  lo/itriuiA  a 
reply.  Tkt  fint  layi  that  Mac&elA  vnu  lA(  fort  of  tlu 
Scotliih  Eingi  buritd  iti  /ana.  Tht  ifcond  rrcordi  iiat 
Jlfaleoim  Ceannore  mbiBtainll!/  alablitkid  Dnnfermtine 
at  tkt  flaee  of  mgal  itpHilun. 

DonBLB  X. — There  ii  noplagtarism  in  a  phrait  to 
canmon.  Fulding'i  Tom  Tbumh  rate  atone  IntrUtgve 
wA^a  As  Maid- — 

" 1  nik  but  tills. 

To  sun  myself  in  Huncamunca's  ejes." 
Tie  idea,  at  all  event),  vai  not  more  abiurd  (Am  tke  one 
ofichich  ti  vol  bom.  DoK  Carlos,  in  Youn^i  Revenge, 
had  previjflitly,  in  r/ftrence  lo  his  mislrest,  taid,  "  ]Vhilo 
in  lie  iMtn  of  her  channi  /Jay."  To  romaiUic pottrg, 
Walter  Scott  j\MUy  added  the  mltmeiK,  •'»  tkt"Layi^ 
the  I-mpriioned  ffunfjmnK,"  Makoim  Orame'i  long  in. 
the  lixOt  Canto  of  lie  Lady  of  the  Lake  :— 

To  «in  myself  in  Helen's  eyes." 
We  beg  to  fxprrss  our  bfst  actnovledgpientt  to  PsitAtb 

AnlaRAH. —  7'Ae  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  rtferting  lo  tkt 


jntpunto  noni"  We  are  obliged  lo  II.  M.  forinfomtiiff 
H»  mhere  CAti  mrioiu  aaojrom  originally  appeared. 

D.  P.—  Unatoidablt/  postponed, 

C.  E.  (Croydon).— CnptoiTi  Marryat  vrote  The  Pirate 
and  Three  Cutters. 

It  we  decline  to  retnm  com- 


We  beg  leave  to  stall 
muuicatiooa  which,  for 
to  this  rule  we  can  mak 


ccptioc 


To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
addreaa  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faitb. 

Editorial  CommnnicationsBhonld  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  " — Advertisements  and  Botincss  Letters  to  "  The 
Publisher  "—at  the  Offioe,  SO,  Weliingtoa  StrMl^  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 
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EPISCOPAL  TITLES.* 

Hermentrude  has  treated  with  playful,  kindly 
levity  a  subject  which  has  sometimes,  even  in  Eng- 
land, disclosed  itself  as  serious.  She  infonns  us  of  her 
"  young  days,"  and  of  the  simple  faith  which  per- 
vaded instructor  and  learner  when  she  "  was  taught 
that  bishops  were  addressed  as  *  my  lord '  because 
William  the  Conqueror  made  them  temporal 
barons.'*  Those  must  have  been  happy  days.  "  11 
this  be  the  case,"  she  continues,  "  how  is  it  that 
we  hear  the  title  applied  to  a  great  many  whom 
neither  William  the  Conqueror  nor  any  one  else 
has  made  temporal  barons?"  An  excellent  ques- 
tion, which  carries  the  joke  to  its  utmost  limits, 
and  leaves  all  of  us  who  are  in  the  secret  in  plea- 
sant smiles.  But  may  I  humbly  suggest  to  the 
coming  historian  of  our  country  a  few  inquiries '? 
Who  says  that  William  made  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  England  temporal  barons — when,  and  where? 
What  was  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  word 
ftaron  when  William  "made  them  temporal  barons"? 
Perhaps,  too,  our  future  guide  will  explain  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  Matthew  Paris,  that  is  to  say  of 
Soger  de  Wendover,  which  I  here  translate,  with 

•  See  4*  S.  xiL  64,  90. 


some  important  words  sUpplied  by  Selden.    It  is 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  year  1070; — 

**  In  the  year  1070  the  King  William,  having  adopted 
the  worst  plan  possible  (peionio  ubus  consilio),  spouing 
all  the    minsters  (monasteria)  of  the  English  of  their 

fold  and  silver,  insatiably  appropriated  them The 
lishoprics  also,  and  all  the  Abbeys  which  held  Baronies 
in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  and,  up  to  that  time,  had 
had  freedom  from  all  military  sendee,  he  placed  under 
military  service,  enrolling  each  of  the  Bishoprics  and 
Abbeys  according  to  his  pleasure,  for  as  many  soldiers  as 
he  chose  should  be  furmshed  bv  each  of  them,  to  him 
and  to  his  successors,  in  time  of  hostility." 

This  was  certainly  making  people  temporal 
barons,  but  only  with  the  view  of  taxing  their 
baronies,  not  to  give  a  title  of  honour.  But  was 
every  one  who  held  land,  known  as  a  barony,  a 
temporal  baron,  and  "  my  lord  "  too  ?  And  when 
did  barons  come  to  be  called  lords,  as  they  are 
now?  How  much  we  have  to  know !  In  the  mean- 
time may  I  note  that  the  learned  Selden  in  a  trea- 
tise, not  entirely  jocular,  on  TiiUs  of  Honmir,  in 
the  Second  Part,  chap,  v.,  p.  690,  London,  1631, 
has  this,  after  mentioning  a  charter  of  Stephen 
in  which  the  addition  of  "  Bar"  for  Baro,  to  name, 
is  found: — 

"  But  in  the  writs  of  summons  to  Parliament,  pleadings, 
and  other  instruments,  most  regularly,  the  word  Baron  is 
wholly  omitted,  and  usually  ChivcUer  supplies  it,  as  an 
addition,  in  the  Parliament  Writs  to  the  temporal  Bturons, 
and  Dominus,  and  sometimes  Dominus  Parlamenti,  in 
pleadings  and  the  like.  And  tiie  spiritual  Barons  are 
expressed  only  by  their  Ecclesiastical  Titles." 

But  our  surprises  and  pleasantries  are  not  ovbf. 
What  is  the  fate  of  those  countries  where,  as  Her- 
MENTRUDE  pathetically  reminds  us,  neither  William 
the  Conqueror,  nor  any  one  else,  has  made  *^  tem- 
poral barons  "  of  bishops.  Yet  in  France,  Spaiiiy 
Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Poland,  Russia^ 
both  Americas,  both  Indies,  there  are  the  bishops 
of  Christendom,  who  were  certainly  not  made 
barons  by  William  the  Conqueror  nor  any  one  else. 
But  all  are  known  by  the  titles  of  my  lord,  your 
^race,  as  those  terms  may  be  rendered  in  the  various 
knguages,  with  the  addition  of  their  sees.  And 
the  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  of  whom  alone  I  am  qualified  to  speak, 
are  received  in  every  country  in  the  world  with  the 
rank  and  titles  which  indicate  their  sacred  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  is  arch- 
bishop of  that  see  everywhere.  Hermentrudk  is 
taught,  if  indeed  she  may  be  supposed  to  be  taught 
any  longer,  by  an  authority  which  she  may  choose 
to  acknowledge,  that  all  other  authority  is  fallible, 
and  that  Churches  and  General  Councils  have  erred. 
She  is  no  doubt  enjoying  this  humorous  aspect  of 
her  case.  AU  have  erred,  or  may  err.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  of  great  scholarship  and  high  social 
standing  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for 
once,  and  for  once  only,  agreed  upon  one  point-— 
all  have  become  foolish;  and  several  millions  of 
other  people,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  greengrocers, 
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[ilk  8.  XIL  Ads.  1^11; 


lanndresBea,  croBsing-sweepers,  beggare,  nnd  a  good 
Tnany  temporal  barona,  have  followed  them,  ^urttl 
insanimmusomnes.  We  take  our  correction.  Cqiuq 
^nita  at :  Hermbntbudb  loevta  at.  Bat  if  there 
ia  one  person  in  the  future  whom,  more  than  others, 
I  pity,  it  is  the  Miingnuli  of  the  next  generation! 
our  new  hisUirian  may  not  have  survived  to  axmi 

I  did  not  sitepect,  until  HERUBimtuDB  au^eated 
it,  that  there  might  be  a  woman  who  would  call 
herself  the  Moat  Noble  the  Maxchioness  of  Isling- 
ton. I  can  believe  it  now.  Quite  as  comic  fooleries 
are  going  on  under  our  eyea  daily ;  and  if  Her- 
MKNTnuDB  will  devote  her  historical  learning  to 
the  subject,  she  will  find  ample  matter  for  her 
lively  pen  in  detailing  the  impostures  by  which 
she  is  surrounded.  I  will  unswer  for  it  that  she  is 
not  tidten  in.     Never !  D.  P. 

StaarU  hoAgf,  Milrera  Wells. 

Mr.  Tew  says  (p.  OO),  "There  is  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  our  Bishops  derive  their 
titles,  ns  they  do  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
&om  their  baronies,  and  not  from  their  office  po- 
st." The  following  extract  from  Philliuiore'a 
Eccltxtaatical  Law,  1873,  p.  96,  shows  there  is  the 
greatoBt  possible  doubt  as  to  the  fact  alleged  : — 

"Bishopi  aoffragiD  nere  conaacrateii  to  suppl;  tLe 
place  (if  the  bishops  of  the  Bcea  Hhon  aitent  ...  on 
weigbtj  affairs  .  .  .  .  4?hc  fitst  troce  ofono  secmsto  be 
ia  i.D,  12iO.  Bat  from  Ihe  end  of  the  thittwnth 
enturj  to  the  time  of  Henry  yill.  the 


ciUbtiired  I 


S;  courteaj,  the;  were  conimoaT;  desi|!ni 
'Lords.'     It  is,  indeed,  a  vulgar  error  that  the  title  of 
lord  it  iia\y  given  to  bisliopB  nith  lenta  in  parlismeut. 
The  Bishop  of  Sodor  ard  Man  iiI«b}'s  had  this  tith 
is  probablj  only  a  transtBtion  of  '  Di 
■pphcoble  to  the  bishop  of  h  churcl 
of  one  eatabliahed  bj  temporal  law." 

The  "vulgar  error"  spoken  of  by  Sir  R.  Philli- 
more  bus  led  to  the  practice  of  omitting  the  term 
lord  in  the  titles  of  colonial  and  other  non-parlia- 
mentaiy  bishops  :  and  now  the  practice  is  quoted 
to  prove  the  truth  of  that  error. 

It  even  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
(wrrect  to  speidc  of  the  biBho|)B  as  deriving  their 
seats  in  Parliament  from  their  baronies.  Lord 
Coke  so  asserts,  indeed,  but  a  different  view  is 
mwntained  by  Gibson  and  Lord  Haie.  I  will 
only  <)uote  two  sentences  from  the  latter  ; — 

"  Neither  had  they  it  (their  seat)  by  teonre:  for, 
regularly,  their  teaure  wsd  in  free  alma,  and  not  per 
imroniavi ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  clear  they  wore  not 
baroDB  in  respect  of  their  posaessiona,  bnt  their  pos- 
BesiioDS  were  called  baroDiet,  because  they  were  (ho 
poaaeiaions  of  customary  barons.  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  Ihe  writ  of  tummuDS  usually  went  iltcto  ft  can'trsuifa, 
befora  any  restitution  of  the  Cempotaltira ;  so  that  their 
possessions  wore  not  the  cause  of  their  summona." — 
Phillimore,  p.  66. 

Ai-iviSE  CouPTOS. 

The  story  1  liave  heard  is  tluit,  when  tlie  first 


Eiahop  of  Calcutta  was  consecrated,  much  doulit 
was  expressed  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  addresaing 
him,  wliich  was  set  at  rest  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
who,  when  the  Bishop  attended  a  levee,  addreBsed 
hiju  with  marked  emphasis  ns  "  my  Lord."  The 
"first  gentleman  in  Europe "  having  thus  settled 
the  etiijuette,  alt  aubaequent  colonial  bishops  have 
received  the  title.  Undoubtedly,  bishops  derive 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  their 
baronies,  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  those 
only  are  lords  who  have  seats  in  that  House.  The 
junior  bishop  on  the  bench  luis  no  scat,  but  in  all 
formal  documents  he  is  staled  Lord  Bishop  of 
So-and-so ;  and  the  case  is  similar  with  reganl  to 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  From  the  earliest 
times  bishops  have  bad  distinctive  titles  of  honour ; 
and  at  the  present  day  in  France,  where  there  are 
no  episcopal  peerages,  the  biahojps  are  addressed  as 
"  Monaeigneur."  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be, 
that  bishops  are  lords  in  virtue  of  their  sees; 
lords  of  Parliament  in  virtue  of  their  baronies, 
when  such  arc  attached  to  their  sees.  Sulfrscan 
bishops  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  sees.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  called  after  some  town,  as 
Dover  and  Nottingham,  but  they  have  no  throne  in 
any  church  in  those  towns,  because,  according  to 
ancient  rule,  there  cannot  be  two  episcopal  thrones 
in  one  diocese.  Having  no  see,  they  have  no 
title.  In  some  cases,  the  mode  of  address  must 
be  governed  by  conrleay,  not  by  right.  Ma.  Tew 
states  that  Bishop  Sumner  has  lost  his  title  as  well 
as  his  seat  in  the  Lords,  but  surely  no  one  would 
think  of  addressing  that  venerable  prelate  other- 
wise than  as  "  my  Lord."  If  Ma.  Tbw  had  visited 
the  late  Emperor  at  Chiselhurst,  would  he  have 
withheld  the  title  of  Majestj;  (  Yet  the  Emperor 
had  OS  completely  lost  his  throne  as  Bishop 
Sumner  his  barony  nnd  his  see.  H.  P.  D. 

The  title  of  Lord  Bishop  was,  I  believe,  given  to 
Bp.  Middleton  in  1B14,  as  soon  as  he  was  con- 
secrated ;  at  all  events,  he  was  publicly  addressed 
as  "  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  "  by  Dr.  Law, 
then  Bishop  of  Chester,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1814: 
nnd  on  his  death,  in  July,  1822,  he  was  styled  in 
an  eitrnordinary  Government  Gazette  as  "the  Right 
Reverend  Ihe  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta."  Acconi- 
ing  to  Baron  Maseres,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Canada  was  openly  addressed  as  "  my  Lord 
Bishop"  in  1775.  Edward  Sollt, 

suggest  that  "  my  Lord  "  is  merely  "  Mon- 
seigneur "  or  "  Monaignore,"  and  is  no  more 
"  territorial "  in  the  case  of  a  bishop  than  in  that 
of  a  judge,  Coloscb. 


Whilst  reading  the  Mtinoirt  of  Trcvithick,  the 
great  civil  enpneet  and  inveulor  of  high-p"-""-- 
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steam-engines,  I  met  with  the  following  paragraph? 
which  is  worthy  of  record  in  the  pages  of"  N.  &  Q./' 
showing  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  the  far  west 
of  England.  In  the  year  1800  "The  Cornish  coach  to 
London  was  a  van  or  covered  waggon,  which  conveyed 
the  few  who  travelled  on  wheels"  (p.  106,  vol.  i). 
There  was  a  one-horse  chaise  kept  specially  for  the 
xise  of  Mr.  Watt  (Watt  &  Boulton,  of  low-pressure 
steam-engine  celebrity)  when  he  visited  this  Cornwall 
district  on  business.  Trevithick's  wife  "  has  spoken 
of  drives  with  her  husband  in  this  much  envied 
post>chaise  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  It 
was  kept  for  the  aristocracy  by  Mr.  Harvey,  who 
lived  opposite  Newton's  Hotel  in  Camborne.  It 
was  the  only  comfortable  carriage  to  be  let  on  hire, 
fit  for  gentlefolk,  in  the  West  of  England,  to  supply 
the  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  country  from  Truro 
to  the  Land's  End"  (p.  119).  As  this  was  the 
then  state  of  affiiirs,  Trevithick  tried  his  hand  at 
a  steam  locomotive  to  run  on  the  ordinary  roada 
In  this  he  succeeded,  and  his  friend,  Davies  Gilbert, 
Esq.,  describes  the  experiment: — 

**  The  travelling  engine  took  its  departure  from  Gam- 
borne  Church  Town  for  Tehidy  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1801,  where  I  was  waiting  to  receive  it.  The  carriage, 
however,  broke  down,  after  travelling  very  well,  and  up 
an  ascent,  in  all  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  The 
carriage  was  forced  under  some  shelter,  and  the  parties 
adjoumed  to  the  hotel,  and  comforted  their  hearts  with  a 
roast  goose,  and  proper  drinks,  when,  forgetful  of  their 
engine,  its  water  boiled  away,  the  iron  became  red  hot, 
and  nothing  that  was  combustible  remained,  either  of  the 
engine  or  the  house." 

Undeterred  by  this  calamitous  conflagration, 
Trevithick  commenced  the  construction  of  another 
locomotive,  which  he  brought  to  London  in  1803 ; 
it  was  a  great  improvement,  not  so  heavy,  and  with 
a  horizontal  cylinder  instead  of  a  vertical  one. 
"Andrew  Vivian  ran  it  one  day  from  Leather  Lane 
to  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  Paddington,  and  home 
again,  by  way  of  Islington — a  journey  of  half-a-score 
miles  through  the  streets  of  London"  (p.  14 1,  vol.  i). 
In  the  year  1808  Trevithick  constructed  not  only 
a  locomotive  engine  but  a  railway,  and  there  is  a 
print  existing  of  the  carriage  and  engine,  with  the 
railroad,  as  it  was  exhibited,  at  one  shilling  ad- 
mittance. It  was  in  a  field  adjoining  the  New 
Boad,  near,  or  at  the  spot  now  forming  the  site  of, 
the  present  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Station :  and,  once,  the  public  were  carried  at  twelve 
<nr  thirteen  miles  an  hour  round  curves  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  feet  radius. 

The  manners  and  customs  in  Cornwall  are  thus 
described  in  a  letter  to  Trevithick  from  his  friend 
CSaptain  Vivian,  who  quotes  from  the  Falmouth 
uper  (Feb.  23,  1802),  that  the  population  of  Cam- 
Dome  Lb  increasing,  viz.,  *'In  one  week  nine  women 
iqxoused,  five  pair  of  banns  published  on  Sunday, 
and  five  more  delivered  to  the  clerk  the  Saturday 
.  Mowing,  eight  children  christened,  and  five 
,    mdiliiigg,  a  rare  week's  work,  which  have  produced  I 


a  few  lines  inverse,  which  I  perused  this  morning; 
it  describes  the  parson  reprimanding  the  clerk, 
sexton,  and  organist  for  getting  drunk,  and  him- 
self at  the  same  time  reeling  against  the  altar-piece 
at  the  communion-table,  and  breaking  one  of  the 
commandments"  (p.  115,  vol.  i.).  The  word  "up- 
raised" in  the  sense  above  is  novel  to  me. 

Alfred  John  Dunkin. 
Dartford. 


A  LETTER  OF  DR.  JBNNER'S. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter,  written  by 
the  illustrious  Jenner,  with  a  parlous  postscript 
respecting  vaccination,  is  in  my  possession.  It  was 
given  to  me  by  a  deceased  friend,  the  Rev.  S. 
Barber,  of  Bridgnorth,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Clement,  the  father  of  the  late 
Member  for  Shrewsbury.  Post-mark  linear,  Chel- 
tenham :  address,  "  Mr.  Clement,  Surgeon,  Shrews- 
bury."   Postage,  8(f. : — 

**  My  dear  Sir, 
"I  will  not  occupy  your  time  but  for  a  minute.  I 
write  jast  to  request  the  favor  of  you  to  tell  me  what  kind 
of  answer  has  been  made  to  the  College  (in  consequence 
of  their  general  address)  from  Shrewsbury?  Did  the 
medical  gentlemen  reply  in  a  body,  or  individually  ? 

"  The  Coll.  of  Surgeons  have  lately,  I  find,  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  Fellows  ^of  course  ?). 

*'  Pray  pardon  me  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble,  and 
believe  me, 

"  Ever  yrs.  very  truly, 

"  E   Jknver 

"Cheltenham,  21  Jan.,  1807." 

"P.S. — I  have  long  ventured  to  predict  that  Dr. 
Pearson,  when  he  found  himself  foild  in  all  his  vile 
attempts  to  destroy  my  reputation,  would  make  the  des- 
perate resolve  that  Vaccination  was  useless.  See  the 
verification  of  the  prophecy  in  the  Med.  and  Ckir.  Review 
for  the  present  month.  Vaccination  will  feel  no  loss  in 
his  secession.  He  certainly  has  more  retarded  than  ad- 
vanced the  practice." 

Previous  to  settling  at  Cheltenham,  Dr.  Jenner 
spent  much  of  his  spare  time  with  friends  at  Cam, 
being  a  member  of  a  Catch  Club  there.  While  lately 
inspecting  the  memorials  of  the  family  of  Philli- 
more  of  that  parish,  I  met  with  the  following  in- 
scription on  an  altar-tomb  in  the  churchyard,  which 
supplies  an  extension  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Jenner 
family  not  hitherto  published : — 

"  In  memory  of  John  Phillimore,  of  Uptrup,  in  this 
parish,  clothier,  who  departed  this  life  April  17, 1753, 
aged  57.  Also  of  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Jenner,  of  Slimbridge,  by  Mary  his  wife.  She  departed 
this  life  Jany.  8, 1736,  aged  —  Also  seven  more  of  their 
children  was  buried  here,  viz.,  Dan',  Elinor,  John,  Mary, 
Deborah,  Eliz»S  Stephen." 

Kemark  the  occurrence  twice  of  the  name  Ste- 
phen, so  frequently  found  in  Dr.  Jenner's  pedigree. 
Uptrup  =  Upthorp,  Norse,  of  which  there  are 
several  other  examples  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
Sharpness,  Berkeley,  &c. 

Wm.  P.  Phillimore,  M.B. 

Snenton,  Notts. 
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TWO  OLD  SONGS. 

In  1828  there  was  published  at  Paisley  a  little 

volume  of  poenis,  of  which  only  thirty  copies  were 

printed,     ft  contains  poems  on  a  variety  of  sub- 

lects,  local  and  political,  chiefly  the  production  of 

Mi.  Jiimes  M*Alpie,  sheriff-substitute  of  Renfrew- 

shire,  anno   1694.     In  the  volume  is  given  the 

following  song,  taken  from  the  MS.  of  a  Matthew 

Baird,  dated  1673  :— 

"  I  hate  the  esteat  of  that  Lover  s  condition^ 

AYho  pynes  for  hir,  who  regards  not  his  [pain,] 

I  hate  tne  esteat  of  that  foolish  ambitione, 
Who  fondly  reqayta  trwe  Lore  w*  disdaine ; 

I  lore  them  y*  love  me,  my  houmer  is  such. 

And  those  y*  Doe  hate,  I'U  bate  them  as  much; 

And  thus  I  resoWed  [how^e*re  it  doe  goe, 

I  cair  not  wluther  I  get  bir  or  no. 

But  q*  if  ane  other  hir  favor  inherit. 

Which  only  by  right  is  dew  wnto  me : 
Shall  I  reap  the  fruit  of  another  man's  merit. 
Shall  this  make  me  gladder  or  sadder  to  be  ? 
Shall  I  grivc  q°  she 's  griven,  or  move  q"  she 's  moved ; 
Or  skish  q"  she's  scorned,  or  laugh  q"  she's  loyed  I 
Shall  I  breck  my  heart,  being  forsaken  so } 
Xo,  niver  a  bit,  whither  I  get  hir  or  no. 

Mor  fickell  than  fortoune,  mor  light  than  the  wind ; 

Mor  bruckle  than  weather  hir  sex  doeth  remain ; 
Her  tempest  is  turned  wnto  a  calme  I  doe  find. 

And  oft  times  hir  sun  shine  is  turned  to  rain. 
So  like  or  dislick  is  all  one  to  have, 
What  comes  bv  the  wind  must  goe  by  the  wave ; 
I  cairie  on  sail  howe'er  the  wind  blow 
And  I  cair  not,  by ,  whither  I  get  hir  or  no." 

"William  Motherwell,  in  revie^^-ing  the  book  in 
the  Pat>/<7/  Magazine^  asserted  that  the  song  in 
Baird's  MS.  was  only  a  transcript  of  a  previously 
existing  one,  as  he  liad  seen  allusions  made,  and 
an  answer  written  to  it,  of  an  cjurlier  date.  He 
proved  this  assertion,  in  a  succeeding  number  of 
his  magazine,  by  publishing  the  following,  entitled, 
"  Ane  reply  to  *  I  cayr  not  quither  I  get  hir  or  no,* " 
by  Sir  "NV  illiam  Mure  of  Eowallan : — 

"  To  pleid  hot  quhair  mntuel  kyndnes  is  gain'd. 
And  fancie  alone  quhair  faVour  hath  place, 
Such  frozen  affectioune,  I  ewer  disdained, 

Can  oght  be  impaired  by  distance  or  space. 
My  love  sal  be  cndles  quhair  once  I  affect — 
Rven  th<^t  it  sould  please  hir  my  serwice  r^ect : 
Stil  sail  I  determine,  till  breath  and  life  go,. 
To  loue  hir  quither  scho  loue  me  or  no. 

If  ache  by  quhose  favour  I  Hue  sould  disdaine. 
Sail  I  match  hir  ^nkyndness  by  prowingwngrait  ? 

0  no  :  in  hir  keiping  my  hert  must  remaine — 

To  honoure  and  loue  hir  more  than  ache  can  heat 
Hir  pleasour  can  no  waves  retoume  to  my  smairt, 
Quhose  l>fe  in  hir  nower  most  stay  or  depairt  : 
Thought  Fortoune  aelyt  into  my  orerthro, 

1  loue  hir  quither  scho  loue  me  or  no. 

To  losse  lH>th  traivel  and  trme  for  a  froune. 

And  chainge  for  a  secreit  sunuiie  of  disdaine; 
Loue?  force,  and  true  vertue,  to  such  is  wnknowne, 

Quhcse  faintnes  of  courage  i»  constancies  staine. 
My  loyal  affectioune  90  tyme  sail  diminisch; 
Quhair  once  I  affect  my  faTour  sail  finiach ; ' 


80  sail  I  determine,  till  breath  and  lyfe  go. 
To  loue  hir  quither  scho  loue  me  or  no.*' 
Fnii»— 10  Octob.,  1614. 

Duncan  Macphail. 
Paisley.  

The  History  of  the  Tichborns  Familt. — 
In  the  Tichbome  Case,  some  allusion  was  recently 
made  to  the  histon'  of  the  &mily.  The  Lord  ChidT 
Justice  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  one  of 
the  family  was  member  for  the  County  ;  and  that 
on  the  accession  of  James  I.  a  Tichbome  was  Hifldi 
Sheriff,  and  proclaimed  him  sovereign.  Veir  lik^ 
that  was  one  cause  of  the  baronet<:y,  which  dates 
from  1610.  The  Tichbomes  were  always  Boman 
Catholics  :  but  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  known, 
had  great  expectations  of  toleration  from  JameSyand, 
therefore,  rather  hailed  his  accession.  It  is  stranga 
thait  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  sad  tate  of  C^d- 
iock  Tichbome  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
executed  for  participation  in  the  plot  of  Babington, 
the  proof  of  which  was  so  suspicious  and  qaestion- 
able  as  to  amount  to  no  real  proof  at  aU.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  James  may  have  conferred  the 
baronetcy  on  the  family  partly  as  a  reparation  for 
the  cruel  wrong  thus  done  to  them  under  his  pre- 
decessor. This  is  the  more  probable,  as  there  is 
ever\'  reason  to  believe  that  the  only  real  plot  was 
to  liberate  Mary,  James  s  mother  ;  although,  by 
means  of  art  fill  interpolations  in  the  letters.  Wai- 
singham  sought  to  make  it  appear  a  plot  for 
assassination.  State  trials  in  thoee  days,  as 
Reeves  and  Jardine  have  shown,  were  mere 
mockeries  of  justice  ;  and  there  was  no  real 
evidence  of  such  a  plot.  W.  F.  P. 

Famine  in  Ireland  in  1T40  and  1741 — The 
"  Potato  PRorHECT.*"— The  following  extracts  a» 
taken  from  the  Gcnthman^s  Jfa^aeine  for  the  years 
174i>  and  1741.  The  low  price  of  provisions  and 
the  desolation  caused  by  finmine  were  contem- 
poraneous in  the  hitter  year,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
two  paragraphs  annexed  : — 

'*  In  the  north  of  Ireland  wheat  aold  for  M.  a  tfeooe, 
and  beef  at  a  penny  a  pound,  and  other  provirioM  in 
proportion.'*— O^f/maM  *  Jiaffasine,  xL  449. 

<*  Haring  been  abeent  fW>m  this  country  (Ireland)  for 
•ome  jeart,  on  my  return  to  it  last  summer  I  found  it 
the  mott  miMnble  scene  of  distress  that  I  ever  read  of 
in  history.  Want  and  misery  in  every  place ;  the  rich 
unable  to  reliere  the  poi^rfthe  road  spread  wHh  dead 
and  dyinfT  bodie5 :  mankind  of  the  colour  of  the  docks 
and  nettles  which  they  fed  on;  two  or  three,  sometimai 
more,  on  a  car,  coin);  to  the  grave  for  want  of  bearers  to 
carry  them,  and  many  buried  only  in  the  fields  and 
ditches  wliere  they  perished." — OtntUman's  Magtmne, 
xi.  6%X    Appendix. 

The  wonls  here  usetl  are  an  nocnrate  portiaitnrQ 
of  the  comlition  of  InekuKl  in  the  years  1845  to 
1847,  and  m-hioh  was  directly  traceable  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  ciopa.  A  similar  calamity 
had  occurwHl  in  1740,  wnen  the  severity  of  the 
fh)st  destrck\-ed  all  the  potatoes  that  had  been 
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planted.  The  same  year  (1740)  an  Irish  bard 
made  the  beloved  esculent  of  his  countryman  a 
theme  for  his  muse ;  and  then  prophesied  that 
such  failures  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Irish — a  prophecy  that  began  to  be  nrst 
realized  105  years  after  its  utterance,  and  which, 
in  the  thousands  still  yearly  departing  fix)m  the 
ooasts  of  Ireland,  seems  to  forebode  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  native  land  by  the  whole  of  its  able- 
bodied  Celtic  population. 

Here  is  the  manner  in  which  the  prophetic  bard 
appeals  to  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland  to  preserve 
it  from  the  evil  he  predicts : — 

"  0  blest  St.  Patrick  !  in  compassion  smile, 
And  pour  thy  comforts  on  this  once-loy'd  isle. 
Humbly  to  tnee  the  suppliant  knee  we  bend^ 
On  thee  in  this  extremity  depend. 
The  thawing  globe  instruct  us  to  explore, 
Beplenish  our  plantations  as  before ! 
If  thou  shouldst  fail — we  fly  our  native  air. 
To  foreign  climes,  where  plenty  reigns ;  repair. 
With  bread  and  flesh,  our  wasted  strength  renew. 
And  bid  rack-rented  lands  a  long  adieu." 

OenilemarCt  Magazine,  z.  30,  Jan.,  1740. 

Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabe. 

Surrey  House,  Booterstown,  co.  Dublin. 

The  Post-Office  in  1764. — We  frequently  read 
in  the  daily  papers  complaints  against  the  Post- 
Office  for  various  shortcomings,  but,  defectiye  as  it 
may  still  be  in  some  respects,  we  should  hardly 
hear  of  such  a  singular  postal  custom  in  these 
days  as  appears  to  have  existed  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  copy  from  an  old 
letter  in  my  possession,  dated  May,  1764.  The 
idea  of  a  prepaid  letter  being  rejected  is,  to  us  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  very  novel !  The  writer,  in 
England,  is  addressing  his  orother  in  Virginia : — 

"  Very  often  of  late  have  I  been  so  foolish,  I  should 
flay  unfortunate,  previously  to  pay  for  the  letters  coming 
to  you  when  put  into  the  post  and  directed  to  Mr.  Fell's 
care.  To  my  great  concern  I  have  been  since  assured 
thai  such  lei^rs  never  go  further  formutl,  but  are  im- 
mediately thrown  aside  and  neglected.  I  believe  I 
wrote  to  you  three  or  four  times  this  last  winter  by  this 
method,  and  am  since  informed  of  this  their  fate.  You  may 
form  a  great  guess  of  the  truth  of  it  by  or  by  not  receiving 
them." 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

From  a  MS.  Note-Book,  circiter  1770,  by 
Edward  Paunceport,  Esq. — 

"  Emblems  of  the  humours  of  the  deceased  were  some- 
times  placed  on  their  monuments,  as  in  this  epigram  upon 
a  woman  named  Myro. 

\  **  0*er  Myro  see  the  emblems  of  her  soul ! 

A  whip,  a  bow,  a  goose,  a  dog,  an  owL 
"  The  whip  denoted  that  she  used  to  chastise  her  ser- 
vants. The  bow  that  her  mind  vras  always  bent  on  the 
mat  of  her  family.  The  goose  that  she  loved  to  stay  at 
lone.  The  dog  that  she  was  fond  of  her  children,  and 
Hlfl  owl  that  she  was  assiduous  in  spinning  and  tapestry, 
were  the  works  of  Pallas,  to  whom  the  owl  was 


from  this.  It  is  supposed  to  be  painted  by  Hans  Holbein, 
and  represents  a  woman,  said  to  be  Queen  Elisabeth's 
housekeeper,  standing  on  a  tortoise,  with  a  bunch  of  l»ys 
by  her  side,  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  and  a  dove  on  her 
head.    Under  is — 

**  Uxor  amet,  sileat;  ferret  nee  ubique  vagatur. 
Hoc  testudo  doce^  claves,  labra,  junctaque  tartar. 

Which  is  thus  translated — 


(( 


•At  the  Earl  of  Hdderaess's,  at  Ashe,  in  Torkshiie. 
f$4m  old  picture  with  adiice  which  seems  to  be  borrowed 


Be  frugal,  ye  wives :  live  in  silence  and  love. 

Nor  abroad  ever  gossip  and  roam ; 
This  learn  from  the  keys,  the  lips,  and  the  dove. 

And  tortoise  still  dwelling  at  nome.'* 

Herbert  Randolph. 


The  Peterborough  Tortoise. — In  the  hall  of 
the  Episcopal  Palace  of  Peterborough  there  is 
preserved  under  a  glass  case  the  sheU  of  a  large 
tortoise,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  double  ^'  cen- 
tenarian.'' Beside  the  sheU  there  lies  a  description 
of  this  remarkable  animal,  a  copy  of  whidi  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough  kindly  permits  me  to 
sendto"N.  &Q.":— 

"  The  Peterborough  Tortoise. 

*'  It  is  well  ascertained  that  this  tortoise  must  bate 
lived  about  220  years.  Bishop  Barsoos  had  renembered 
it  for  more  than  60  years,  and  had  not  recognised  in  it 
any  visible  change.  Bishop  Marsh  (in  whose  time  it  died) 
was  the  seventh  who  had  wwn  the  mitre  daring  its 
sojourn  here.  Its  shell  was  perforated  (as  is  seen)  in 
order  to  attach  it  to  a  tree,  to  keep  it  from,  or  rather  to 
limit  its  ravages,  among  the  strawberries,  of  which  it  was 
excessively  fond.  It  aie  all  kinds  of  firuit,  and  sometimes 
a  pint  of  gooseberries  at  a  time,  but  it  maide  tiie  greatest 
havoc  among  the  strawberries.  It  knew  the  gudeners 
well  (of  whom  it  had  seen  many),  and  would  always  keep 
near  them  when  they  wero  gathering  fruit,  &c.  It  could 
bear  almost  any  we^ht ;  sometimes  as  much  as  eighteen 
stone  was  laid  upon  its  back.  About  October  it  used  to 
bury  itself,  in  a  particular  spot  ai  the  garden,  at  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
approaching  season,  where  it  would  remain  without  food 
until  the  following  April,  when  it  would  again  emerge 
from  its  hiding-place. 

"  Palace,  Peterborough,  Maroh,  1842. 

**  The  bishops  during  whose  time  it  lived  were : — 

1.  John  Thomas.  1747-1767. 

2.  Bichard  Temok,  1757. 

3.  Robert  Lamb.  1764. 

4.  John  Hincheliffb,  1769. 

5.  Spencer  Madan,  1794. 

6.  John  Parsons,  1818. 

7.  Herbert  Marsh,  1819-1889." 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 
Waterloo  Lodge,  Beading. 

"  Carbbr,"— Gabriel  Harvey  (1593),  Fwrces 
SupererogaHoriy  says,  "  Fresh  invention ....  must 
have  his  friskes  and  careers  another  while'' ;  mean- 
ing the  same  metaphorical  curvets  of  which  Bar- 
dolph  speaks.  Andrew  Marvell  (1678),  Qrowth  of 
Popery,  vol.  i.  p.  598,  says,  "  Two  lords  . . .  had 
given  themselves  carriere."  R.  Waller  (1684)  writes, 

*^  Experiments with  the  carriage  while  it  ran 

a  full  cariere  upon  a  levd  plain"  {Essays  of 
Natural  Experiments^  p.  146). 

Henrt  H.  Gibbs. 

St  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park. 
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"A  Toad  under  a  Harrow." — This  adage, 
with  the  characteristic  change  of  harroio  to  harve, 
is  a  common  adage  in  East  Cornwall.  A  toad 
uijider  a  harrow,  in  mortal  fear  of  its  moving  tines, 
has  no  hope  in,  nor  time  for,  expostulation,  and 
most  needs  submit.  The  saying  is  expressive  of 
an  enforced,  abject,  and  silent  submission,  as  appli- 
cable to  Mammalia,  genus  Homo,  as  to  Reptilia, 
genus  Bufo,  T.  Q.  C. 

"Albert  Lunel." — The  Figaro  of  the  31st  of 
May  last,  in  a  notice  of  my  Bibliographical  List  of 
Lord  Brougham^s  Works,  observed  that  I  had 
rejected  all  doubtful  publications,  including  a  "re- 
suscitated novel."  The  Figaro  was  quite  right. 
When  I  wrote  the  above  list  I  was  of  opinion  that 
Albert  Lunel  was  not  by  Lord  Brougham.  I  am 
now  of  opinion  that  Lord  Brougham  was  the  author 
of  Albert  Lunel,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter. 

In  your  last  volume  Mr.  Bates  concluded  one  of 
Ms  exhaustive  and  interesting  notes  by  asking,  Who 
was  the  author?  He,  apparently,  had  not  personally 
inspected  the  "privately-printed  volume"  he  refers 
to  (No.  133  in  my  List).  It  conclusively  proves 
Lord  Brougham  to  be  the  author,  without  the 
corroborative  evidence  I  have  since  obtained.  In 
one  of  his  letters  Lord  Brougham  says  he  obtained 
Mr.  Rogers's  copy  from  his  executors;  and  on  p.  71 
that  he  had  1,000  locked  up  in  a  cellar. 

Olphar  Hamst. 

John  Wesley. — I  do  not  know  if  the  following 
letter  on  the  subject  of  suicide  has  been  published 
by  any  of  Wesley's  biographers.  I  have  met  with 
it  in  a  book  of  newspaper  cuttings  collected  by 
my  grandfather  during  the  latter  years  of  last  cen- 
tury. The  date  of  the  letter  must,  I  think,  be 
about  1788  to  1790.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  That  Wesley  was  a 
good,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  great  man,  no  candid 
person  will  deny,  but  I  fear  he  occasionally  (as  in 
the  present  instance)  showed  himself  one  of  the 
"  unmerciful  doctors  " : — 


it 


ti 


To  the  Editor  of  the  General  Evening  Post. 

'•Sir, 

Last  night  I  saw  in  your  paper  of  July  31  st  a  kind  of 
answer,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  to  the  firoposal  of  a 
method  for  banishing  that  scandal  of  England,  self- 
murther,  out  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  *  the  enacting  that 
the  body  of  every  self-mnrtherer,  sane  or  insane,  should 
be  hanged  in  chains.*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
would  be  as  effectual  here  as  a  similar  method  was  at 
Lacedaemon,  where  this  foul  crime  was  more  generally 
prevalent  than  ever  it  has  been  here.  But  this  gentleman 
scruples  not  to  affirm  that  'all  self-murtherers  are  mad.' 
And  this  is  a  common  opinion,  whereby  the  laws  against 
this  horrid  practice  are  effectually  eluded.  But  it  is 
said, '  the  fact  itself  proves  insanity.'  If  so,  what  need  of 
coroners,  or  of  jurors,  to  examine  witnesses,  and  deter- 
mine whether  they  were  sane  or  insane  ?  'But  none,*  he 
says,  'is  ever  brought  in  fdo  de  se.*  Yet  he  himself  men- 
tions one  but  a  few  lines  after.    The  law  accounts  every 


one  who  kills  himself  felo  de  se^  unless  it  is  proved  by 
other  proofs  that  he  was  insane  before.  And  every 
coroner  and  juror  is  flatly  perjured  who  does  not  bring  in 
this  verdict,  where  there  are  not  other  proofs  of  insanity. 
'But  such  a  law  as  is  proposed,'  your  correspondent 
thinks, '  would  not  deter  men  from  the  crime.'  Because 
'  if  the  fear  of  God  did  not  deter  them,  no  other  motive 
woi:Qd.'  The  fear  of  God  !  they  have  it  not.  It  weighs 
nothing  with  such  as  these.  But  thev  have  a  little  fear 
of  shame  left,  and  it  is  highly  probable  this  would  avail 
when  no  other  motive  would.   If  your  correspondent  sees 

food  to  say  any  more  on  this  head,  and  to  sign  his  name, 
shall  probably  reply ;  but  I  do  not  like  fighting  in  the 
dark.    1  am  for  open  day. 

"John  Weslbt. 

"  As  to  the  well-devised  story  of  the  young  woman's 
drowning  herself,  1  believe  not  one  word  of  it.  But  were 
it  true,  u  the  dishonour  done  to  that,  or  an  hundred  dead 
bodies,  might  be  a  means  of  deterring  five  hundred  (yea, 
or  one  person)  from  destroying  both  their  bodies  and 
souls  in  hell,  surely  humanity  itself  would  loudly  call  upon 
us  to  use  this  very  means." 

Jonathan  Bouchibr. 

2,  Stanley  YUlas,  Bexley  Heath,  S.E. 

The  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, — 
The  following  "  Occasional  Note "  from  the  PaU 
Mall  Gazette  of  the  11th  inst.  is  of  great  interest 
at  the  present  time : — 

"  Special  attention  is  directed  just  now  to  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
people  should  ask  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
office,  which,  owing  to  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is 
clouded,  are  not  always  easy  to  answer.  Perhaps  the 
best  information  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  Thomas's  Notes  of  the  Rolls  Ofice,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  m  ancient 
times  performed  part  of  his  duties  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
acted  with  the  chief  justiciar  in  matters  of  revenue.  The 
Chancery  is  supposed  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
Exchequer  about  the  close  of  Richard  I.'s  reign,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  John,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  to  have  taken  place 
soon  afterwards.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Ralf  de 
Leycestre  surrendered  the  office  32  Henry  III.,  and  the 
King  committed  the  Exchequer  seal  to  Edward  de  West- 
minster. Henry  III.  also  by  his  writ  commanded  Albric 
de  Fiscamp  to  execute  the  office,  and  he  gave  leave  to 
Geoffrey  Giffard,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  appoint 
a  fit  person  to  act  for  him  as  often  as  his  affairs  should 
render  his  abf<ence  necessary.  His  Majesty  also  by  his 
writ  had  the  custody  of  the  Exchequer  seal  delivered  to 
Roger  de  la  Leye,  to  be  kept  by  him  durante  bene  pUicito. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  office  has  on  emer- 
gencies been  held  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Thus  Sir  John  Pratt  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  in  1721.  Sir  William  Lee  in  1764,  Lord  Mansfield 
in  1757  and  1767,  Lord  Ellenborough  in  1806,  and  Lord 
Denman  in  1834,  from  the  2nd  to  the  10th  of  December. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  also  entitled  to  sit, 
as  well  as  the  Lord  Treasurer,  with  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  when  they  sat  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  as 
a  Court  of  Equity.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  sat  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  case  of  Naish  v.  the  East  India 
Company,  when  the  judges  were  equally  divided  in 
opinion,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  his 
decision  after  three  days'  hearing.  The  office  has  often 
been  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury.  It  was  thus  held  by  Lord  Oodolphin  in 
1694,  by  Mr.  Charles  Montagu  in  1697,  and  sabseqoontly 
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bj  Sir  Robert  WaJpole,  Stanhops,  Pelhum,  QreiiTille, 
Lord  KorLli,  Pitt,  Addingkiii,  PerceTSl,  Canniiig,  uid  in 
I&ter  dujB  by  Sir  Robeit  Feel." 

Z.  (1.) 

[We  iDiut  request  cDTreapandeDta  deairing  infflnufttion 
OD  family  nwtten  of  onl;  pritate  inlereat,  to  iffiz  tbeii 
Dunea  aod  addreasea  to  their  qneries,  in  order  that  the 
■uaners  maj  be  addreaaed  to  them  direct.] 

Jersev  Spinners. — In  Mr.  Bnice's  Calendar 
of  Slate  Paper),  under  the  date  of  Jan.  31, 1637-8, 
there  is  a  notice  of  an — 

"  Order  in  Council  on  petition  or  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
meo  of  Canterbury.  »ha  atat«d  that  the  Jersey  Spinners 
in  the  iiid  City,  being  in  number  above  I.UO.nrD.  by 
reaeon  o(  the  great  imporlations  of  jaina  frum  Turkey 
made  of  Camel's  hair,  whereof  tauuniu,  mohairs,  gros- 
Enomna  and  other  HtuSa  are  woTen,  fallen  into  great 
decay,  beine  almost  reduced  to  beggary,  to  the  great 
burthen  of  the  eaid  city.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  may  transport  into  foreign  parts  one  ton 

y  worsted  yam  yearly  for  f 

and  duties  for  the 
What  ia  meant  here  by  "  Jersey 
Channel  Islands  were  formerly  famons  for  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  knitted  goods,  and  home- 
made Guernaey  frocks  are  atill  in  request,  but  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  emigration  of  working 
men  and  womeD  from  either  of  the  islands  which 
would  account  for  so  large  a  number  as  1,000  being 
congregated  together  in  Canterbury.  Did  the 
French  Protestant  refugees,  of  whom  we  know  that 
there  was  a  cohsiderable  colony  established  in 
Canterbury,  and  where  their  descendants  possess 
a  church  in  which  divine  service  is  bo  this  day 
petfonned  in  French,  take  the  name  of  "  Jersey 

r'  iners"  from  their  practising  the  same  industry 
t  wan  carried  on  in  the  islands  1  Were,  in 
short,  these  spinners  natives  of  Jersey,  or  were 
they  natives  of  France  who  manufactured  an  article 
to  which  the  name  of  Jersey  had  been  given }  A 
list  of  Dames  of  the  principal  families  among  them, 
if  such  a  list  could  be  procured,  would  go  far 
towards  settling  the  question. 

Edoar  MacCulloch. 

"Are  the  Ahoucah  Ordbrs  Valid  I"  — 
'  There  is  a  bound  pamjAlet  with  this  heading  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  takes  very  strongly  the 
Boman  Catholic  side  of  the  question.  It  has  no 
Ktle-pafie,  but  is  known  to  have  been  printed  for 
private  circulation  among  persons  interested  in  the 
eontroveny  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S63, 
It  the  Church  Press,  in  Burleigh  Street,  London. 
Who  was  the  author  >  H. 

NcHisUATic  QcERiBB, — A  medal  of  Jerome 
Bwonarola,  who  was  excommunicated  and  burnt  in 
1408,  reads  on  the  obverse,  "  Hieronimus  Savo. 
Iff.  Vir  Doctias.  Ordinia  Fredic  Harum";  and  on 


the  reverse, "  Sup.  Temmi  Cite  et  Velociter  QIadius 
Domini."  What  is  the  meaning  of  Harvm,  which 
is  of  a  larger  character  than  the  preceding  words, 
and  does  the  legend  on  the  reverse  allude  to  the 
prophetic  powers  claimed  by  the  famous  Ferrarese 

2.  AmedaIofCecco{i.e.Francesco)OrdelaffioIII., 
Lord  of  Forli,  who  died  1466,  reads,  ob.  "  Cicus  III. 
Ordelaphius  Fori  Livii  P.  P.  Ac  Princeps."  In  the 
field,  ^  v.F.  MCCCCLvii."  Eev.  "  Sic  Mea  Vital! 
Patria  est  Michi  Carior  Aura."  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  "v.F."  Michi  is  of  course  the- 
mediaeval  form  of  miki. 

3.  A  medal  of  Innocent  XII.,  who  died  1700, 
reads,  ob.  "  Innocentius  XII.  Pont.  Optim.  Maxim. 
An.  11."  Eev.  "  Egenos  Vagosq.  Indue  In  Doiuum 
Tuam  Usaise,"  This  is  inscribed  on  a  scroll  in  the 
Geld  over  (apparently)  a  large  hospital,  and  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  word,aquotation  frpm  the 
Vulgate,  Isaias  c.  Iviii.  v.  7.  Does  Vsaist  stand 
for  the  name  of  that  prophet,  and  if  so,  can  any 
similar  example  be  adduced  t 

'       John  J.  A.  Boase. 
Alverton  Vean,  Penunce. 

Mrs.  Phillips's  Apoloot, — I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  curious  old  book,  entitled — 

"An  Apology  for  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Terssia  Con- 
stantia  Fhillipa,  more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  her  marriage  with  an  eminent  Dutch  merchaot, 
ke.    London  :  Printed  for  the  Author,  YiiZ." 

The  book,  which  ia  in  three  vols.,  post  8vo.,  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  published  in  numbers,  the  flret 
page  of  eachof  whicQ  bears  the  autograph  signature 
of  the  authoress,  who  says  that  such  extraordinary 
care  was  token  to  intimidate  the  bookaelleis,  in 
order  to  stifle  the  work,  that  she  was  compelled 
to  publish  it  herself,  at  her  own  house,  and  that  none 
of  (he  papers  would  insert  an  advertisement  of  it, 
although  offered  a  high  price  to  do  so.  Con  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  why  these  measures 
taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  book } 

R.  K.  D. 

lere  nas  an  earlier  edition,  without  data,  but  about 
the  year  \TU,  acconiing  to  Alliboue,  who  aUtes  that 
'-      reral  tracts  were  published  relating  (o  this  work."] 

Pedigrees  ofLancabhirb  Families"  (1873.) 
^I  have  just  observed  in  this  work  "  Coulthart  oif 
Collyn,"  as  it  formerly  appeared  in  The  Landed 
Oentra.  Has  it  been  found,  after  all,  to  he  correct? 
S. 
TuTHiLL  Familt. — I  am  engaced  in  compiling 
„  genealogical  account  of  the  TutMll  family  in  the 
U.S.,  descendants  of  John  Tutbill  of  Southold 
(Long  Island,  New  York),  bom  July  18th,  1636. 
He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Tuthill  and  Bridget,  his 
wife,  supposed  to  be  from  Norfolk  co.,  but  may 
possibly  nave  been  of  the  Tothill  Family  of  Devon- 
shire,  perhaps  a  grandson  of  Bichord  Tothill  the 
printer.     This  Henry  had  a  brother  John,  and  one 
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or  both  came  to  America  between  1637  and  1640. 
I  am  very  desirous  of  obtaining  the  pedigree  of 
Henry  Tuthill,  and  would  be  thankful  for  any  in- 
formation that  will  establish  the  date  of  his  birth, 
residence,  &c.  A  lot  of  genealogical  manuscripts 
were  advertised  for  sale  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  June  15th,  1859,  among  which 
were  a  number  relating  to  "  Tothills  "  of  Devon- 
shire, tempo  1574  to  1663.  Can  any  one  inform 
me  how  they  were  disposed  of,  and  where  they  are 
at  the  present  time,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
procure  copies  of  them  ?  Wm.  H.  Tuthill. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

A  Bare  Gem. — In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Clinch,  a  well-known  barrister  and  author,  in  Ire- 
land, some  half  century  ago,  to  a  friend,  he 
states : — 

"  I  saw  more  than  two  years  ago,  in  your  office,  a  seal 
to  a  lease,  of  which  I  recognized  the  identity  to  that  in 
Carey's  lease.  It  is  taken,  I  believe,  from  a  cameo,  be- 
cause if  an  original,  it  would  be  above  any  market  price. 
The  fibres,  as  I  once  before  told  you,  are  those  of 
Ohrmpiae^  Philip  her  husband,  and  Alexander  their  son. 
Of  those  three  the  profiles  of  the  first  and  last  are  well 
known ;  that  of  Philip  is  more  rare,  beyond  comparison." 

What  has  become  of  the  gem  ?    Where  is  the 

original  of  this   beautiful  and  rare  specimen  of 

ancient  airt  ?  Maurice  Lenihan,  M.It.I. A. 

Linierick. 

Ship-building  at  Sandgate. — An  old  guide 

to  Sandgate  states  that  the  origin  of  Sandgate  as  a 

village  was  due  to — 

**  a  shin-builder  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  vrho  settled  here 
in  177d.  ....  Mr.  W.  resided  at  Sandgate  about  25 
years,  daring  which  time  he  built  a  considerable  number 
of  huve  ships  of  war  and  other  vessels,  some  of  which 
were  for  his  late  Majesty's  serrice ;  others  as  priyateers, 
carrying  about  twenty  guns,'*  &c. 

I  am  anxious  to  obtain  any  reference  to  works 
on  ship-building  mentioning  the  fact  of  "large 
ships  of  war"  being  built  here.  In  Pepys's  THary, 
date  23  May,  ICOO,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
king  altering  the  name.s  of  the  ships,  the  "  Cheriton" 
being  altered  to  the  "  Speedwell.''  Sandgate  is  in 
the  parish  of  Cheriton.  Could  vessels  bive  been 
built  here  during  the  Commonwealth  ? 

Hardric  Morphyn. 


Rahel= Rachel. — In  examinii^  lately  a  parish 
register  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  I  met 
with  the  name  Railes  Yonge,  being  the  woman's 
name,  in  a  marriage  entry,  of  the  year  1621.  The 
Christian  name  Railes,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  clerical 
error  for  Rahel,  Rahel  being  a  form  which  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  early  editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  bm  (Rachel), 
the  name  of  Jacob's  wife.  I  have  not,  however, 
found  Rahel  elsewhere  used  as  a  Christian  name, 
and  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  one  could 
supply  other  instances  of  its  use  in  former  times. 

Db  Yonge. 


"BossiVE."  —  This  word  occurs  in  Osbom'a 
epitaph  on  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  minister  who  per- 
suaded James  I.  that  the  nation  was  so  rich  it 
could  neither  be  exhausted  nor  provoked : — 

*'  Hero  lies,  thrown  for  the  worms  to  eat, 
Little  bossive  Robin  that  was  so  great. 
Who  seem'd  as  sent  by  ugly  Fate 
To  spoil  the  Prince,  and  rc^  the  State, 
Owning  a  mind  of  dismal  ends, 
As  traps  for  foes,  and  tricks  for  friends." 

What  is  the    origin  and   meaning  of  this  word 
"bossive"? 

James  H.  Fennell. 

[The  word  is  a  coarse  allusion  to  Cecil's  peculiar  con- 
formation.   See  Bacon's  essay  on  Deformity.] 

Painter  Wanted. — I  have  a  painting,  some 
centuries  old,  the  figures  in  bas-relief;  can  any 
correspondent  kindly  inform  me  who  painted  in 
that  manner  ?  The  raised  parts  are  formed  of  some 
hard  substance,  with  the  surfeee  very  smooth. 
The  scene  is  a  pool  of  water,  bulrushes,  and  a  rock 
frpm  which  spring  three  distinct  jets  into  the  pooL 
Naked  slaves  are  fishing  up  something  bright  and 
silvery,  and  placing  it  in  baskets,  whether  fish  or 
metal,  is  not  sufficiently  clear ;  but  whatever  it  is 
it  is  brought  up  by  means  of  tubes  not  hooks. 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

Lady  Student  at  Oxford. — A  foreign  friend 
has  just  sent  me  the  following  narrative.  I  seek  a 
solution  of  the  mystery  from  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  I 
send  you  the  story  accordingly :— ; 

"  In  the  last  century,  a  young  giri — Christian  name 
Susan,  surname  unknown — was  on  her  way  to  London  in 
search  of  a  '  situation,'  when,  as  she  was  toiling  along  the 
high-road  to  Oxford,  she  was  oyertaken  by  a  student  of  the 
University  on  horseback.  He  offered  her  a  '  lift/  which 
she  accepted.  They  entered  into  conversation,  and  were 
mutually  so  much  charmed  that  when  the  hour  for 
parting  came  they  felt  the  full  force  of  the  words  in  the 
German  song,  that  *  Scheiden  macht  weh.'  Love,  like  ne- 
cessity, is  the  mother  of  invention.  A  luminous  inspiration 
came  to  the  youth,  and  the  maiden  hailed  it  with  rapture. 
She  was  to  assume  masculine  attire,  to  enter  herself  as 
a  student  of  the  University,  and  to  hecome  the  youth's 
pupil,  *chum,'  *  guiding-star,'  in  short,  everything.  So 
said,  so  done.  Lothario's  stratagem  met  with  a  kind  of 
success  that  he  was  far  from  anticipating.  Susan  took 
to  the  student's  gown  and  to  the  masculine  studies  '  as  to 
the  manner  bom.'  Her  native  intelligence  being  backed 
by  prodigious  industry,  she  rapidly  won  fame  and  honours. 
Lothario  meanwhile  suffered  terribly  from  ennui.     He 


youth  delicately 
conscience,  and  that  his  conscience  reproached  him  for 
having  perhaps  proved  a  rock  of  offence  against  Suismi's 
advancement  and  settlement  in  life.  Susan  opened  her 
pretty  eyes  wide  with  astonishment.  *  How  so  | '  asked  she ; 
and,  indeed,  the  sequel  proved  that  Lothario  need  not 
have  troubled  himself  with  scruples,  for  Susan  eventually 
married  a  rich  nobleman,  and  moreover  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  writer  of  romances." 

Is  this  itself  a  romance  ;  if  not,  who  was  Susan  ? 

A.  K 
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Sir  Richard  Steele. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  whether  Richard  Steele,  son  of  William 
Steele  by  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife,  was  the  father  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele  ?  and,  if  so,  who  was  his  wife, 
and  where  and  when  did  he  marry  her  ?  Sir  R. 
Steele  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Dublin  in  1671 
(was  he  an  only  child  ?),  and  his  father  is  stated  to 


have  been  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Sir 
R.  Steele  was  knighted  9th  April,  1715,  and  died 
1st  September,  1729,  at  Llangunnor,  in  Oaermar- 
thenslure,  where  his  second  wife  had  property. 
Who  were  his  two  wives,  and  when  and  where  did 
their  marriages  take  place  ?  Where  were  he  and  his 
wives  buried  ?  Had  he  any  family  by  eiUier  wife  ? 


Bichard  Steele,  of  Sandbach,=L6titia  Shawe, 


Cheshire.    In  1681  of  Finch- 
ley,  Middlesex. 


1602. 


£lizabeth=l.  William  Steele,  Recorder  of  =  Mary,  widow  of 


Godfrey, 
of  Kent, 
Ist  wife. 


London,  25  Aug.,  1649;  Lord 
Chief  Biuron  of  the  Exchequer, 
28  May,  1655 ;  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  26  Aug.,  1656. 


Michael     Har- 
vey, and  da.  of 

Mellish, 

2nd  wife. . 


2.  I^wince.  See 
Burke's  Landed 
Gentry,  under 
Steele  of  Rath- 
bride. 


3.  George 


Richard  Steele. 


1.  William  Steele. 


I  shall  be  glad  of  any  further  information  as  to 
this  foiinily  of  Steele. 

Reginald  S.  Boddington. 
15,  Markham  Square^  S.W. 

[Some  genealogical  particulars  of  the  Steele  family  will 
be  found  in  "NT  &  Q."  2»^  S.  xii.  71,  89, 137.  Consult 
also  H.  B.  Montgomery's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Sir  Jtichard  Steele,  2  vols.  1865.] 

Lord  King,  ob.  1734. — Peter,  first  Baron  King, 
is  stated  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors,  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  grocer 
and  Salter  at  Exeter,  who,  though  carrying  on  a 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  was  said  to  have  been 
of  a  genteel  family,  long  settled  at  Glastonbury  in 
Somersetshire,  and  that  his  first  judicial  appoint- 
ment was  as  recorder  of  Glastonbury,  where  his 
forefathers  had  been  settled.  I  have  no  where  else 
seen  these  fact^  mentioned,  and  in  none  of  the 
pedigrees  of  the  family  I  have  seen  is  his  descent 
traced  back  further  than  his  father,  Jerome  King, 
who  mai;^ed  a  sister  of  the  illustrious  John  Locke. 
I  am  anxious  to  discover  his  earlier  descent, 
tracing  from  his  alleged  ancestors  at  Glastonbury, 
and  JUU80  whether  there  is  any  other  family  of  the 
name  claiming  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  of 
hi«^  Antiquary. 

[For  oonfinnation  of  Lord  Campbell's  statement  as  to 
ilie  trade  followed  by  the  first  Lord  King's  father,  see 
Liwes  of  Eminent  English  Judges,  edited  by  W.  N. 
WeUby,  1846,  p.  240.] 

The  1632  Edition  op  Shakspeare. — I  am  not 
whether  any  record  is  kept  of  the  number 
whereabouts  of  the  1632  edition  of  Shak- 
es works,  as  well  as  of  the  first  edition  of 
J  1023.  I  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  former  in  a 
I  Mm  state  of  preservation,  which,  until  recently, 
—  thonght  to  be  one  of  the  edition  of  1685.  The 
for  the  error  was,  that  at  some  period  the 
was  rebound,  and  the  title-page  being  lost 
from  the  later  edition  was  inserted  in  its 


I  I 

2.  Bexuamin  Steele.        1.  Mary. 

place.  With  this  exception  it  is  perfect,  contain- 
ing the  dedication  signed  by  John  Heminge  and 
Henry  Condell,  their  address  "  to  the  great  variety 
of  readers,"  &c.  The  colophon  has  the  &te  "  1632." 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q."  can 
give  me  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work. 

T.W. 

Bath. 

Marmaduke. — This  name  occurs  as  a  Christian 
name  in  the  ^families  of  Constable,  Wyvill,  Grea- 
ham,  and  others.  Can  any  one  inform  me  whence, 
and  at  what  time,  it  was  introduced  into  England, 
and  also  the  meaning  of  the  name  ?  Burke  JSxtinct 
BaronetcieSf  gives  a  Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  living 
temp.  Edward  I.,  and  a  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable 
as  Sheriff  of  York,  40  Edward  III.  In  early  deeds 
I  find  the  word  Latinized  and  declined  like  "  dux." 

Granville  Lbveson  Gowbr. 

Titsey  Place,  Limpsfield. 

Thomas  de  Brenton  and  his  Burial-Placb. 
— Is  it  known  for  certain  where  Thomas  de  Brenton, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  buried?  According  to 
Weever,  his  remains  were  interred  in  Seal  Chiuch, 
near  Sevenoaks,  as  may  be  gathered  firom  the 
following  paragraph  in  his  Funeral  Monuments^ 
but  no  such  brass  as  that  described  now  exists. 
Weever  says  : — 

"In  this  church  [Seal],  vpon  a  marble  stone  inlaid 
with  brasse,  I  found  the  portraiture  of  a  bishop :  and 
these  words  onely  remaining,  Credo  auod  Redempior 
meus  viuit.  And  these  figures,  1389.  Vnder  which  (as 
I  gather  by  the  date  of  the  yeare  of  grace)  Thomas 
Brenton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lyeth  interred." 

From  this   it  appears   that  the  name  of  the 

person  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inscription  were 

missing,  and  that  the  date  alone  gave  Weever  any 

clue  as  to  who  was  interred  beneath.     Now,  in  the 

register  of  Archbishop  Courtenaye,  f.  231a,  will  be 

found  the  will  of  Thomas  de  Bryntone,  Bishop  of 

Rochester,  bearing  date  April  29,  1389,  in  widch 

he  desires  that  his  body  shall  be  buried  in  the 
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chapel  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Rochester 
Catnedral,  near  to  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Trillek, 
his  inimedioite  predecessor  in  the  bishopric.  The 
question  therefore  arises,  were  the  wishes  of  the 
Bishop  tarried  out,  or  is  Wcever  correct  in  assign- 
ing Seal  Church  as  his  last  resting-place  ?  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  investigate 
the  matter  further,  and  explain  these  seeming  in- 
consistencies. E.  H.  W.  DUNKIN. 
Kidbrooke  Park  Road,  Blackheath. 


Heplieif. 

ENCLOSURE  OF  MALVERN  CHASE. 
(4*^  S.  ix.  298,  435 ;  x.  276.) 

In  a  reply  to  my  query  as  to  the  "  thirds  "  of 
Malvern  Chase,  which  were,  by  agreement  with 
the  commoners,  taken  as  the  king's  share,  when 
the  Chase  was  finally  disaftbrested  under  a  decree 
sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament  (16  Car.  II.), 
C.  G.  H.  denies  that  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Warwick  were  ever  lords  of  the  whole  Chase, 
though  authors  on  the  subject  do  not  state  any 
reservation  in  the  original  grant  from  Edward  I. 
to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  Red  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
Dr.  Thomas  says  {Antiq.  Pri.  Mag.  Malv.,  p. 
40)  :— 

"  Fuit  olim  de  dominico  regum  nostrorum,  usque  ad 
tempora  Edvardi  primi,  qui  manerium  hoc  [Malvern]  cum 
chacea  adjacente  et  castro  do  Hanleya,  et  aliis  terris 
Oilberto  de  Clare,  Olocestriae  comiti,  cum  Joanna  d' Acres 
filia  sua  in  matrimoniam  dedit.  Inter  quern  et  S. 
Thomam  filium  domini  de  Cantilupo  tunc  episcopum 
Ilerefordensem,  exorta  controversia  de  chaceae  limitious, 
in  summitate  montis,  ad  disterniinandas  suas,  et  istius 
ecclesiae  po^essiones,  fossam  duxit,  quae  adhuc  cemitur." 

This  great  ditch,  made  nciir  and  along  the  ridge 
of  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  mentioned  as  a  wonderful 
work   by   Camden    and   succeeding  writers,   and 
relics  of  it  are  stiU  visible.     The  making  of  this 
boundary  ditch  involved  the  Earls  of  Gloucester, 
who   certainly  exercised    rights    over  the  whole 
Chase,  iu  a   dispute   with  the  litigious  Godfrey 
Giifard,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  how  this  ditch  could  be  as  the  Bishop 
insisted — "damnum  ccclesia?  Wigornieiisis" ;  for 
Dr.  Thomas,  in  another  place,  gives  this  reason  for 
the  formation  of  the  great  trench,  which  was  pro- 
bably fenced  with   puling — "quia  bestia;  sylvae 
transeuntes    tenuinos    Herefordenses    frequenter 
ibant  et  non  revertebantur."   The  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, therefore,  the  game  being  stopped  in  transitu, 
would  take  nothing  by  his  motion  as  to  limiting 
the  Chase  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills ; 
but  how  could  loss  accrue  to  the  see  of  Worcester 
by  the  making  of  the  ditch}      The  game-loving 
Bishop  of  Worcester  was,  however,  solaced  for  any 
loss  his  see  might  sustain  from  the  making  of  the 
ditch,  by  an  agreement  to  send  to  his  p^ce  at 
Kemsey — 


"Duas  damoa  bonas  tempore  pinguedinis  in  vigilia 
Aasumptionis  beatse  MariaB,  et  dnas  damos  bonas  tempore 
fermisionis  in  vigilia  Nativitatis  Domini" 

In  case  of  the  see  being  vacant,  the  prior  and 
convent  at  Worcester  were  to  have  the  oenefit  of 
this  gift  of  venison,  duly  demanded,  and  thus  the 
great  ditch  was  left  to  repose  in  peace. 

In  one  respect  only  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  and  their  successors  were  not 
lords  of  the  whole  Chase,  or  rather  the  country  in 
which  the  Chase  was  situated,  which  extended 
from  the  river  Teme  northward,  to  Cors  Forest,  in 
Gloucestershire,  southward,  bounded  eastward  by 
the  river  Severn.  Within  this  forest  country 
there  were  oases,  as  they  may  be  termed,  the  subject 
of  grants  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  though 
these  would  probably  be  under  forest  law.  Thus 
Bushley,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Tewkes- 
bury, Pendock,  the  property  of  St.  Mary's  Monastery, 
at  Worcester,  and  Madresfield,  the  ancient  estate  of 
the  Braceys  (now  possessed  by  the  Earl  Beau- 
champ),  though  surrounded  by  lands  within  the 
Chase,  were  not  included  in  Edward's  grant  to  the 
Red  Earl.  There  might  possibly  be  some  smaller 
portions  of  land  belonging  to  Great  Malvern 
Priory,  besides  which  the  bi3iops  of  Worcester  and 
others  had  the  right  to  assart  so  many  acres  within 
the  Chase— that  is,  felling  wood  and  cultivating 
the  land  thus  marked  out— though  only  as  tenants 
to  the  lord  of  the  Chase,  the  land  that  they 
assarted  reverting  again  to  him. 

The  lord  of  the  Chase  held  his  court  at  Hanley 
Castle,  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  Priors 
of  Great  and  Little  Malvern,  and  the  lords  of 
Madresfield,  Birts- Morton,  Severn -Stoke,  and 
Bromsberrow  were  "  free  suitors "  to  this  court ; 
and  I  before  stated  that  I  wished  to  know  what 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  these  "  free  suitors " 
were,  which  is  nowhere  stated  that  I  am  aware  of, 
though  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Chase  are 

S'ven  in  Dr.  Nash's  Worcestershire  under  "Forests." 
ad  these  "  free  suitors  "  any  manorial  privileges,, 
or  did  they  only  sit  in  judgment  with  "  tne  lord  of 
the  Chase  "  ? 

I  presume  that  all  present  Lords  of  Manors 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Chase  can  only  claim 
under  grants  from  the  Crown  subsequent  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  for  after  the  battle  of  Bamet  all 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  possessions  fell  to  the  Crown ; 
and  though  nominally  restored  to  the  widowed 
Countess  by  Act  of  Parliament,  she,  as  permitted, 
passed  them  over  (Malvern  Chase  included)  to 
Henry  VII.,  and  thus  the  Chase  remained  with 
the  Crown  till  Charles  I.  sold  his  rights  in  it, 
finally  by  a  decree  in  Chancery,  confirmed  by  Act 
I  of  Parliament,  reduced  to  one-third  part  of  the 
lands  fonning  the  Chase;  "the  other  two-third 
parts  shall  be  left  open  and  free  for  the  freeholders 
and  tenants  and  commoners  to  take  their  common 
of  pasture  and  common  of  estovers,  therein  as  here- 
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tofore  they  have  been  accustomed." — See  the  recited 
Act  in  Nash's  Worcestershire, 

Enclosure  Acts,  I  am  aware,  have  so  curtailed 
the  origiiial  Malvern  Chase  in  modem  times,  that 
I  believe  little  now  remains  of  it  except  Malvem 
and  Castle-Morton  Commons,  unless  the  parishes 
of  Colwall  and  Mathon  on  the  western  side  of 
Malvem  Hills,  and  always  considered  members  of 
the  Chase,  remain  subject  to  the  decree  and  Act 
of  Parliament  before  mentioned.  C.  G.  H.,  in  his 
reply  to  my  question  as  to  the  king's  thirds  of  the 
Chase,  nowhere  distinctly  enumerate,  blames  me  for 
not  finding  out  the  map  marking  the  thirds,  which 
he  says  is  at  Blackmore  Park,  but  no  writer  had 
mentioned  the  existence  of  the  map  there,  which  I 
presume  may  be  considered  as  open  to  consulta- 
tion ;  nor  was  I  interested  in  the  matter  of  the 
lands  included  in  the  portion  taken  by  the  king, 
till  surprised  by  the  summit  of  the  Worcestershire 
Beacon,  at  Malvem,  being  enclosed,  and  buildings 
erected  there  for  photographic  and  refreshment 
purposes,  which,  though  they  may  meet  the  views 
of  a  crowd  of  excursionists,  desecrate  the  before 
undisturbed  ground,  and  are  dis-sightly  and  in- 
appropriate to  the  exalted  position  they  occupy. 

It  is  certainly  noteworthy,  and  had  never  been 
mentioned  by  topographers,  that  a  slip  of  land 
reaching  from  the  westem  base  of  the  hill,  in  the 
parish  of  Mathon,  and  just  including  the  summit  of 
the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  worthless  as  it  must 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  disafiforestation  of  the 
Chase,  should  have  been  selected  as  a  part  of  the 
king's  thirds,  and  yet  remained  unmarked  and 
unenclosed  till  within  the  last  two  years.  C.  G.  H. 
has  explained  the  right  of  Mr.  Homyold  to  enclose 
and  lease  this  piece  of  ground,  and  thus  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  vulgarized  and  Nature  expelled 
(as  Horace  might  say)  that  gingerpop,  &c.,  may  be 
quaffed  under  cover,  and  admission  to  the  enclo- 
sure paid  for.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have 
noticed  recent  enclosures  on  and  about  the  Malvem 
Hills  where  the  allegation  of  being  part  of  the 
king's  thirds  could  not  be  made  ;  and  whether  by 
lords  of  manors  or  other  commoners,  who  are  all 
placed  on  the  same  level  by  the  decree  and  Act  of 
Charles  II.,  the  restriction  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  king's  thirds,  ^'  the  other  two  parts  shsdl  be 
left  open  and  free  for  the  freeholders  and  tenants 
and  commons  to  take  their  common  of  pasture 
and  common  of  estovers  therein,"  with  the  par- 
ticular proviso  that  "  no  enclosure  shall  be  made," 
has  been  entirely  neglected.  That  the  commoners 
have  a  concurrent  right  with  lords  of  manors  within 
the  Chase  (where  later  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
not  interfered),  in  the  matter  of  enclosures,  was 
rendered  clear  when  the  Worcester  and  Hereford 
Bailway  was  carried  over  Malvem  Common,  the 
promoters  of  the  line  paying  to  the  general  body 
of  commoners  the  sum  of  5002.  for  the  waste  land 
tb^  appropriated.    I  believe  tMs  is  the  only  case 


in  which  the  commoners  have  been  consulted, 
though  their  right  and  interest  must  be  the  same 
as  to  any  enclosure  of  land,  great  or  small,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  which  was  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 
Worcester. 


The  Scottish  Ancestors  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  (4"^  S.  xi.  89,  200,  426,  453.)— Mr. 
Gracie  seems  to  be  annoyed  that  I  should  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Kirkpatricks  of 
Conheath.  I  assure  him  that  I  had  no  intention 
to  give  the  slightest  pain  in  examining  these  anti- 
quarian matters,  but  he  is  no  doubt  aware  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  bringing  forward  proofs 
from  tmstworthy  documents  where  we  have  to  go 
back  four  or  five  hundred  years,  or  even  for  a  much 
shorter  period.  I  feel  no  interest  in  the  pedigree 
except  a  desire  to  see  some  obscure  points  cleared 
up  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  Mr.  Gracie  will  give  us  his  assistance  to  settle 
such  questions. 

As  I  said  before,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
W.  Sharpe,  of  Hoddom,  I  had  the  use  of  the  notes 
forming  the  tree,  the  main  points  of  which,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  were  due  to  his  late  brother,  Mr. 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  though  some  additions 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Gracie.  I  had  no  means  of 
apportioning  the  parts  of  the  pedigree,  but  we  now 
know  that  Mr.  Gracie  claims  at  least  anything 
that  may  be  gathered  from  the  Garrel  tombstones. 
I  then  pointed  out  that  I  thought  some  links  of 
the  chain  had  been  dropped  out,  and  I  still  think 
so,  though  I  have  attempted  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency to  a  certain  extent.  We  have  from  about 
1450,  when  we  may  suppose  that  Alexander  was 
born,  to  the  death,  in  1686,  of  William  Kirk- 
patrick, who  is  said  to  have  sold  the  estate  in  1622 — 
only  four  generations,  Alexander,  William,  Alex- 
ander, and  William,  which  stretch  over  236  years. 
Now  I  confess  to  be  unable  to  credit  such  extra- 
ordinary longevity  in  a  family,  unless  some  stronger 
evidence  is  brought  forward  than  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world.  I  have  pointed  out  how  this  diffi- 
culty may  be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  other 
individuab  into  the  tree,  whose  names  I  have  found 
in  old  documents. 

Then,  in  regard  to  that  William  whom  Mr. 
Gracie  calls  the  last  Baron  of  Kirkmichael,  I 
imagined  that  the  tombstone  to  which  he  refers 
woiud  have  confirmed  his  statement,  but  I  do  not 
find  that  it  is  so.  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  who  lives  close  to  Garrel  churchyard,  I 
have  procured  a  copy  of  all  (five  in  number)  the 
inscriptions  in  the  grave-yard  in  which  the  name  of 
Kirkpatrick  appears.  The  inscription  mns  thus: — 
"  Here  lyes  the  corps  of  William  Kirkpatrick,  who 
departed  life  on  the  2nd  of  Feb.,  1686.  Here  lyes 
the  body  of  Creorge  Kirkpatrick  in  Knock,  who 
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departed  this  life  June  24,  1736,  aged  67  years. 
Elected  by  James  Johnston,  his  son-in-law.''  Here 
it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the 
tombstone  to  prove  that  this  William  Kirkpatrick 
was  the  William  who  sold  the  estate  in  1622,  or 
that  this  George  possessed  the  property  of  Knock. 
He  is  called  in  not  of  Knock,  and  might,  there- 
fore, only  be  a  tenant,  in  the  same  way  as  Kobert 
Kirlroatrick  of  Glenkill  seems  to  have  been 
merely  a  tenant,  if  we  can  draw  an  inference  from 
the  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  which  runs  thus: 
*<  Robert  Kir]q)atrick  of  GlenkiU  died  12th  Oc- 
tober, 1746,  aged  60  years.  The  superior  abilities 
he  possessed,  aided  by  honest  industry,  exalted  his 
station  in  life.  His  amiable  disposition  endeared 
him  to  mankind.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  of  Glenkill 
died  2nd  June,  1771,  aged  68  years.  Her  virtue, 
jnety,  and  benevolence  of  heart  procured  her  uni- 
yeisal  esteem.  Her  family  feel  the  Loss  of  a  most 
afifectionate  parent  and  the  poor  their  benefactress." 
This  Robert,  if  he  be  the  son  of  William,  who  died 
in  1686,  was  bom  the  same  year  that  his  father 
died,  and  William  could  not  have  been  less  than 
eighty-five  in  that  year,  as  he  could  scarcely  sell 
his  property  and  give  a  title  before  he  was  of  age. 
Does  Mr.  Gracib  believe  also  in  this  extraordinary 
circumstance,  though  such  things  do  occasionally 
occur? 

All  these  Kirkpatricks,  of  whom  we  have  the 
tombstones  in  Garrel  churchyard,  may  have  been 
offshoots  of  the  old  barons  of  Kirkmichael,  but  at 
all  events  the  inscriptions  do  not  prove  it.     If  they 
had  been  so,  the  feeling,  which  is  natiutd  to  man- 
kind, of  claiming  kuidred  to  families  who  have 
acted  a  distinguished  part   in  the  affairs  of  their 
country  would  have  led  them  doubtless  to  record 
the  fact.     I  believe  that  they  were  tenants  of  the 
lands  where  they  resided, — unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  they  were  proprietors, — and  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  think  so  as  in  some  old  documents 
referring  to  Lands  in  Kirkmichael  parish  that  have 
come  .under  my  notice  I  find  a  James  Johnston, 
joint-tenant  with  others  of  the  farms  of  Wraiths, 
Kirkland,  and  Auchenskew,  in  1731.    These  lands 
were  adjacent  to  Knock,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  son-in-law  who  erected  the  tomb- 
stone in  1738  to  his  father-in-law,  George  Kirk- 
patrick.    I  confess  to  be  still  more  at  sea  tlian  ever 
in  regard  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Conheath  family 
since  I  have  examined  these  Garrel  tombstones. 
There  is  nothing  found  in  them  to  connect  the 
Conheath    family  with  the  Kirkmichael  branch, 
but  possibly  Mr.  Gr^vcie  may  be  able  to  supple- 
ment their  deficiencies  from  other  more  reliable 
sources.     When  the  property  was  sold  about  1622, 
did  William  retain  any  fragment,  or  did  it  pass 
away  entirely  to  ('harteris  of  Amisfield  ?    If  any 
portion  was  retained,  can  Mr.  Gracib  tell  us  what 
lands  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  old  family? 
The  points  which  require  to  be  cleared  up,  and 


to  which  I  draw  Mr.  Gracie's  particular  attention, 
are  the  following: — First.  What  proof  is  there 
that  Alexander  of  1484  is  the  son  of  a  Kylosbem 
baron  ?  Second.  What  proof  h  there  that  William 
who  died  in  1686  was  tJui  William  who  sold  the 
Kirkmicliael  property  about  1622  ?  Third.  What 
proof  is  there  that  Robert  of  Glenkill  is  son  of 
William,  as  this  does  not  appear  on  the  tomb- 
stone ?  If  these  last  two  queries  be  not  answered 
satisfactorily,  it  throws  more  than  doubt  on  the 
whole  of  the  Conheath  pedigree.  In  asking  these 
questions,  do  not  let  Mr.  Gracie  suppose  that  I 
do  so  with  any  intention  or  wish  to  prove  any 
information  he  may  give  to  be  inaccurate.  I  lodk 
at  the  subject  as  a  mere  matter  of  antiquarian 
research,  and  care  not  how  it  is  determined  so  that 
we  are  able  to  get  at  something  like  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  C.  T.  Ramaob. 


The  De  Quincis,  Earls  of  Wintok  (4*  S.  x, 
366,455,526;  xi.  45, 138, 239, 305, 368, 445, 494;  xiL 
57.) — There  are  four  charters  in  all  in  the  Cambus- 
kenneth  Chartulary  respecting  the  land  of  Ihiglyn, 
given  by  Seher  de  Quinci  to  the  canons,  and  in  two 
of  these,  the  first  and  the  foiurth,  he  is  twice  styled 
"Comes  Wintonie,"  so  that  Mr.  Smith  may  be 
perfectly  assured  of  the  ftict  in  continuing  his 
valuable  notes.     It  is  unnecessary  to   encumber 
these  pages  with  the  charters  at  length,  because  the 
book  must  surely  be  accessible  in  some  London 
libnirj'.     The  first,  however,  begins,  "  Seherus  de 
Quinci,  Coities  Wintonic,''  and  is  granted  "con- 
cessione  et  assensu  Roberti  filii  mei,"  and  the  wit- 
nesses' names  are  "Roberto  filio  Seheri  ComiHsy 
Rogero  'priore  de  insula  episcopi,  Waltero  capel- 
lano  Regis,  Willelmo  de  Bosco,  Hugone  de  Pre- 
benda,  Gilberto  clerico  Regis,  Willelmo  de  Selford, 
Miloni  Senescallo,  Henrico   de  Brebot,   Roberto 
Camane,  Rogero  filio  Henrici,  Willelmo  de  Bur- 
hame,  Willelmo  de  Finelei,    Willelmo  de  Salle, 
Ricardo  clerico,  Johanne  Waleram,  Willelmo  ca- 
pellano  et  multis  aliis."  The  mention  of  "  Walterus 
capellanus  Regis  "  fixes  the  date  of  the  charter  to 
be  previous  to  the  5th  of  the  Ides  of  December, 
1207,  when  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 
(Preface  to  Reg.  Glas.,  p.  xxv.)    The  next  charter 
is  by  "  Seherus  de  Quinci,"  without  any  addition. 
Among  the  witnesses  are  "  Willelmus  cai)ellanu8 
domini  Regis"  and  "Symon  de  Quinci."     The 
fonucr  of  these  was  doubtless  William  de  Bon- 
dington,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  imme- 
diate successor  of  Walter  as  chaplain.     So  the  date 
of  this  deed  is  also  fixed  about  1207-8. 

The  thinl  charter  is  a  confirmation  by  William 
the  Lyon  of  the  grant  of  "  Seherus  de  Quinci,"  so 
styled  without  addition.  And  the  last  is  a  charter 
of  resignation  by  "  Seherus  de  Quinci  Comes 
Wintonie,"  bearing  that  in  the  Earl's  "plena 
curia  "  at  Locres,  Duncan,  the  son  of  Hamelin,  and 
Adam,  his  heir,  had  appeared  and  resigned  and 
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quit-cluimed  all  right  and  title  which  they  held 
from  the  Earl  of  the  lands  then  granted  by  him  to 
the  canons  with  consent  of  Robert,  his  son,  and  the 
said  Duncan.  The  witnesses  are  "Roberto  filio 
Seheri  comitis  Wintonie,  Willelmo  comite  de 
Salusbiri,  Roberto  filio  Walteri,  Baldewino  de  Wat, 
Johanne  filio  comitis  de  Fyff,  Willelmo  de  Vepont, 
W.  de  Lacraie,  Willelmo  Senescallo,  Roberto  Car- 
nane,  Duncano  filio  Hamelini,  et  Tereld  cognato 
8U0,  Ricardo  et  Willelmo  capellanis,  Willelmo  filio 
Lambur,  et  filio  suo,  Lambur,  Hugone  cementario 
et  Hugone  clerico  cognato  suo,  Siward  de  Alvethi 
[Alva]  et  filiis  suis  Siward  et  Thoma,  Ricardo  Ser- 
gant  et  Roberto  Stur  et  multis  aliis."  This  array 
of  witnesses,  with  its  curious  mixture  of  English 
earldoms,  and  Celtic,  Norman,  and  Danish  Christian 
names,  gives  an  interesting  peep  at  the  composition 
of  a  great  baronial  court  of  that  era.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  three  of  the  charters  the  lands  are 
said  to  have  been  held  by  "  Nesus  filius  Willelmi, 
auus  mens  "  [i.e.  the  EarPs],  thus  quite  identifying 
the  "  Seherus  Comes  Wintonie"  of  the  charters 
with  the  son  of  Robert  and  Orabile,  Nesus's 
daughter. 

iSe  charter  by  David  II.  to  John  de  Logy,  in 
1363,  cited  by  F.,  is  well  enough  kno^m,  being 
printed  in  the  Cheat  Seal  Register  (David  IL,  p. 
32,  No.  76).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Margaret  Logy,  David's  Queen,  by  her  first 
ha»band,  John  de  Log}',  this  last  being  the  son  of 
Sir  John  de  Logy,  who  was  executed  by  Robert 
the  Bruce  for  participation  in  the  Soulis  conspiracy 
in  1320.  For  these  fiicts,  and  other  extremely  in- 
teresting notices  of  the  Logy  family,  now  repre-. 
sented  by  the  Earl  of  Erroll,  see  Riddell's  Peerage 
and  Consistorial  Law  (pp.  982  and  1()48). 

Anglo-Scotus. 

Mart  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton  (4"»  S.  xL 
522 ;  xiL  55.)— K  Olphar  Hamst  had  sliared  in 
the  admiration  (possibly  exaggerated)  of  French 
bibliographers  for  Charles  Nodier,  and  their  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  him,  he  would  not  liave  written 
(respecting  one  of  the  four  authoresses  named 
Hamilton  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century),  "  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  *  M.' 
Hamilton."  Mary  Hamilton,  who  professed  to 
write  romances,  was  an  English  Lidy  who  resided 
in  France,  chiefly  at  Amiens,  and  who,  in  1811  and 
1812,  published  three  novels: — 1.  La  Famille  du 
Dhc  de  Popoli:  Mhnoires  de  M.  rfe  Cantelmo,  son 
frere,  Paris,  1811.  2.  Aug^iste  et  Jules  de  Popoli, 
suite  des  Mhnoires  d^M,  de  Cantdmo,  Paris,  1812. 
3.  Le  Village  de  Munster;  Traduction  lihre  de 
V Anglais,  Fans,  1811.  She  resided  at  Amiens 
with  that  eccentric  clerical  baronet,  Sir  Herbert 
Croft,  and  shared  with  him  the  mania  of  writing 
in  a  language  which  she  very  imperfectly  under- 
ilood,  a  uik  which  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
I  not  difficult  when  the  pair  had  Nodier  as  their 


secretary.  "  Comme  sa  vie  ^tait  toujours  pr^caire," 
says  M.  Wey,  in  his  Vie  de  Ch.  Nodier,  "  il  accepta 
une  place  chez  le  Chevalier  Croft,  Anglais  exil6 
qui  demeurait  h.  Amiens  avec  lady  Mary  Hamilton  " 
(so  she  appears  to  have  styled  herself),  "  bas  bleu, 
dont  r^rudition  linguistique  se  bomait  k  la  langne 
Anglaise,  et  qui  avait  la  pretention  de  prendre  rang 
parmi  les  auteurs  francais.  Elle  ^crivait,  avec 
raide  de  sa  femme  de  chambre.  des  romans  inin- 
telligibles,  et  sous  pr^texte  d'en  revoir  les  ^preuves, 
Charles  Nodier,  qui  ne  pouvait  comprendre  le  texte 
original,  ^crit  entre  deux  langueSyTetaisait  tranquille- 
ment  un  autre  livre,  dans  lequel  lady  Hamilton 
avait  la  bont4  de  se  reconnoitre.  EUe  publia  de  la 
sorte  un  volume  profond^ment  inconnu,  que  Nodier 
m'a  dit  se  nommer  la  famille  Popoli." 

M.  Brunet,  in  his  life  of  Nodier  in  the  Biogra- 
pkie  UniverseUe,  has  a  similar  statement. 

A  long  note  on  Mary  Hamilton  will  be  found  in 
the  new  edition  of  Les  ikiperchrries  Deroil4es 
of  Qu^rard,  vol.  ii.,  p.  244;  and  she  is  referred  to — 
I  think  more  than  once — in  the  Bulletin  du  Bih- 
liophUe,  in  some  of  the  numerous  articles  upon,  or 
letters  of,  Nodier.  Indeed,  it  was  there  that  I 
first  met  with  her  name,  but  I  have,  unfortunately, 
no  reference  to  the  volume.  The  author  of  the  life 
of  Sir  Herbert  Croft  in  the  Biographie  Universdle 
has  confounded  this  It^dy  with  her  more  celebrated 
namesake  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  as,  according  to 
Qu^rard  {La  France  LitUraire,  voL  iv.,  p.  20),  M. 
Pigoreau  has  also  done  in  his  Bibliographie  pio- 
graphicO'Romancikre.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
of  writing  to  "  N.  &  Q."  to  ask  what  claim  Mary 
Hamilton  had  to  the  title  which  is  given  to  her, 
and  whether  Le  Village  de  Munster  had  really  an 
English  original  Is  not  Olphar  Hamst  too  severe 
on  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Cameron  for 
citing  one  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton's  works  by  the 
title  of  Brigetina  Botherum,  He  says,  "  There  is 
no  such  book  as  Brigetina  Botkerum.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  heroine  in  Memoirs  of  Modem  Philo- 
sophers." Olphar  Hamst  does  not  seem  aware 
that  this  book  was  translated  into  French,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Bridgcihw,  ou  Us 
Philosophes  Modcmes  (Paris,  1804.  4  vols.,  12mo.). 

Richard  C.  Christie. 
Manchester. 

In  the  Satigstresses  of  Scotland,  2  vols.,  8vo., 
Olphar  Hamst  will  find  a  very  interesting  account 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and  some  iniuising 
extracts  from  her  poems.  P.  P. 

W.  Martin,  the  NxVTURAl  PHiLosorHER  (4*^ 
S.  xii.  48.)— This  Martin  is,  1  suspect,  the  brother 
of  the  painter,  and  of  Jonathan  Martin,  famous 
for  setting  fire  to  York  Minster.  I  remember  now 
very  well,  some  forty  years  ago,  he  lived  near  North 
Shields,  and  always  designated  himself  "  Natural 
Philosopher";  his  great    hobby — no  uncommon 
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one  at  that  time — was  the  discovery  of  perpetual 
motion.  E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Kectory. 

I  send  an  extract  from  Sykes's  Local  Records  of 
Norihuwherland  and  Durham,  which,  I  apprehend, 
will  show  who  the  real  Philosopher  Martin  was : — 

^'1814,  May  31.  The  Society  of  Arts  presented  a 
silver  medal  and  ten  guineas  to  Mr.  William  Martin,  of 
Wallsend,  Northumberland,  for  his  invention  of  a  spring 
weighing  machine.  This  very  ingenious  and  self-taught 
mechanic  was  born  at  the  Wood  House,  near  Haltwhistle, 
in  Northumberland,  and  is  the  brother  of  Mr.  John 
Martin,  the  celebrated  painter  and  engraver,  and  also  of 
Jonathan  Martin,  who  is  of  considerable  notoriety  for 
having  set  fire'  to  York  Cathedral.  Mr.  William  Martin 
claims  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp.  He  has  also 
made  models  of  various  bridges,  railways,  &c.,  which 

frove  him  to  be  possessed  of  ereat  mechanical  ingenuity, 
n  the  year  1821,  he  published  A  New  System  of  Natural 
Philosophy f  on  ihe  Principle  of  Perpetual  Motion,  with 
a  portrait,  8vo.  This  very  curious  work,  in  which 
he  refutes  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  philosophy,  is  replete 
with  visions,  dreams,  robberies,  &c.  This  variously 
talented  man  has  engraved  several  copper-plates,  among 
which  are  a  flash  bank-note,  ihe  plates  to  illustrate  the 
life  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  which  the  latter  hawked 
about  for  sale,  also  portraits  of  himself,  views  of  Tork 
Cathedral,  done  after  the  fire,  and  various  others,  and  is 
at  present  (1831)  engaged  in  eneraving  on  steel.  He  is 
also  a  Poet/  and  has  published  'A  New  Philosophical 
Song,  or  Poem  Book,  called  The  Northuniberland  Bard  ; 
or,  the  Downfall  of  all  False  Philosophy,  1827,  8vo.'  He 
has  repeatedly  lectured  in  Newcastle,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  and  villages,  on  his  own  system  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  In  June,  1830,  he  undertook  a  lecturing 
tour  through  England,  and  returned  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  and  he  says  with  success,  nobody  at- 
tempting to  defend  the  Newtonian  system.  In  August, 
1831,  he  sent,  by  post,  a  large  packet,  containing  six  or 
eight  sheets  of  paper,  very  closely  written,  to  Baron 
Brougham,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  explaining 
to  his  Lordship  the  Martinian  System  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy I  qw.  the  perusal  of  which,  he  is  confident  his  Lord- 
ship will  take  such  measures  as  to  cause  the  new  system 
to  be  universally  adopted.  Mr.  Martin  is  a  writer  upon 
almost  every  subject,  which  has  drawn  forth  attacks  from 
numerous  anonymous  scribblers.    These  he  treats  with 

Seat  contempt,  always  boldly  signing  himself  *  William 
artin,  Nat.  rhil.  and  poet.' " 

I  well  knew  "  Philosopher  Martin,"  as  he  was 

universally  called  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  my 

young  days.    He  was  a  stout,  porthr  man,  perfectly 

cracked,  but  hannless.      He  used  to  strut  about 

the  streets  very  pompously,  wearing  the   sDver 

medal  above  mentioned  round  his  neck  ;  and  was 

always  ready  to  explain  his  "  philosophy,"  or  his 

last  new  invention,  and  very  ingenious  he  was  to 

any  one.    I  believe  he  was  supported  by  his  brother 

John,  the  great  painter,  and  died  at  an  advanced 

age.  J.  Bailby  Langhorne. 

Outwood  Hall,  Wakefield. 

SoMERViLLE  PEERAGE  (4**»  S.  xi.  posdm ;  xii. 
15,  76.)— I  do  not  purpose  to  interfere  in  this  dis- 
cussion, but  simply  to  affirm  what  seems  to  be 
denied,  that  Sir  E.  Seymour  was  a  member  of  the 


noble  family  of  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was 
the  representative. 

The  Dukedom  was  conferred  on  the  Protector 
Somerset  with  the  somewhat  curious  limitation  in 
the  patent,  that  his  male  descendants  by  his  first 
wife  should  succeed  after  the  failure  of  those  by 
his  second  wife.  He  was  attainted  and  his  honours 
were  forfeited  ;  but  by  the  reversal  of  the  attainder 
his  great-grandson  (grandson  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  second  marriage)  was  second  duke.  This  line 
ended  in  the  person  of  Algernon,  the  seventh  duke, 
when  Sir  Edward  Seymour  (descended  from  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  marriage)  succeeded.  Thus 
the  progenitor  of  both  lines  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Somerset.  Charles  Thiriold. 

Cambridge. 

With  all  due  deference  to  W.  M.,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Dundas  of  Dundas  is  the  head  of 
the  House  of  Dundas.  W.  M.  says  that  he  is 
head,  as  "the  representative  of  the  family  of 
Dundas  as  a  whole."  I  may  be  wrong,  yet  I 
cannot  but  consider  this  whole  family  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  house  of  which  Zetland  and 
Melville  are  ennobled  branches.  "When  we  speak 
of  a  house,  the  ennobled  cadets  are  included,  and 
then  the  chief  is  the  representative  of  its  founder. 
Analogies  may  be  found  in  the  Highland  clans,  and 
in  certain  Irish  families.  While  the  titles  of 
Zetland  and  Melville  are  held  by  Dundases,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  holders  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Dundas,  and  only  representatives  of 
their  respective  lines  and  peerages.  Suppose  no 
limitation  to  exist,  in  the  course  of  time  the 
nobility  conferred  on  a  cadet  might  be  ultimately 
inherited  bv  another,  and  unennobled,  cadet  of 
the  same  "whole  family"  or  house.  I  do  not 
insist  on  my  view  of  the  case.  The  "heir  of 
tailzie  and  provision"  may  be  in  the  line  of  an 
unennobled  brother  of  the  ennobled  cadet,  as  a 
member  of  the  common  house,  or,  to  stretch  the 
argument,  the  ultimate  heir  of  the  ennobled  line 
might  be  the  representative  of  an  unennobled 
ancestor,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  no  ac- 
quisition of  a  peerage  by  a  cadet  would  affect  the 
genealogical  question.  One  branch  may  bear 
blossoms  and  another  not.  Yet  they  would  both 
alike  be  subordinate  to  the  parent  stem.  S. 

NicENE  Creed  {4^  S.  xi.  36,  183,  333,  412, 
526.) — The  compilers  and  revisers  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  constantly  referred  to  all  the 
primitive  forms  with  which  they  were  acquainted, 
and,  in  translating  the  Nicene  Creed,  we  can  well 
understand  that  they  would  refer  to  the  older 
Greek  authorities  in  preference  to  the  more  modem 
Latin.  In  the  Definitions  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
and  Canons  of  DisdvUne  of  the  First  Four  General 
Councils,  &c.,  published  by  Jas.  Parker  &  Co.,  2nd 
edit.,  1869,  p.  2,  it  is  seen  that  the  phrase  is  not 
used  in  the  original  Nicene  Creed,  the  only  men- 
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tion  of  the  Church,  and  that  without  the  dytav, 
being  tovtovs  avad^fxaTiUi  r)  KaOoXiKrj  Kal 
oTTooToA-t/c^  €KKX,r)<rLa.  The  omission  in  this 
original  form  referred  to  is  considered  by  Bingham, 
Book  X.,  c.  4,  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
then  no  dispute  as  to  the  articles  following  the 
declaration  of  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  p.  34 
of  the  Definitions,  &c.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ureed 
of  Constantinople,  Els  fitav  dytav  KaOokiKriv, 
K.T.X.;  but  to  this  is  appended  the  following  note : 
"  dytav.  Sanctani  apud  Def.  Fid.  Cone.  Trident. 
In  extemis  autem  versionibus  minime  constat." 
And  there  is  a  reference  in  Bp.  Hooper's  Works, 
Parker  Soc.,  p.  534,  which,  in  some  degree,  bears 
out  this  note.  Thus,  in  quoting  the  "  Symbolum 
Constantinopolitanum  ex  exemplari  quodamGraeco- 
latino  "  from  Binius  {Binii  Cone,  tom.  i.,  p.  663., 
Paris,  1636),  the  words  are  "In  unam  Catholicam." 
Moreover,  the  following  extracts  from  Bingham's 
Antiq.,  Book  x.  c.  4  (my  edition  is  of  London, 
Knaplock,  1715),  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
omission  in  our  Service  Book. 

On  p.  99,  Const.  Apost,  Lib.  7,  c.  41,  the  Creed 
for  Catechumens  omits  this  and  certain  other 
articles.  This  is  the  case  with  many  other 
specimens  of  this  Creed.  But,  p.  101,  Cyril's 
Catech.  6,  the  words  are  "  in  one  Catholick  Church." 
This  is  in  the  Creed.  In  that  of  Alexandria 
(p.  103),  as  quoted  by  Socrates,  i.  c.  26,  "  and  in 
one  Catholick  Church." 

Again,  p.  Ill,  Epiphanius  {Anchoi'at,  n.  120, 
Tom.  2,  p.  122),  "  And  in  one  Catholick,"  &c.  In 
addition  to  all  these,  we  find  Bp.  Jewel  quoting 
the  Creed  (referred  to  above  as  that  of  AJexanchria) 
from  Socrates,  i.  c.  26,  "  Et  in  unam  Catholicam." 
Concerning  which,  he  says.  Part  iil,  p.  256,  Parker 
Soc.,  "  and  they  of  Mr.  Harding's  side  have  ever- 
more "Credo  in  sanctam  ecclesiam."  When  also  they 
will  allege  these  words  of  Socrates  "...  Credo  . . . 
in  unam  catholicam  ecclesiam."  This  last  quotation 
from  Socrates  is  the  strongest  which  we  have  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  the  argument  that  possibly  the 
*'  aylav"  of  the  ConstantinopoHtan  is  an  interpola- 
tion, inasmuch  as  Socrates  calls  this  to  which  he  refers 
the  actual  Nicene  Creed,  and  was  probably,  in 
some  measure,  that  upon  which  the  Constanti- 
nopoHtan would  be  built. 

From  the  above  I  infer  that  many  of  the 
ancient  forms  omitted  dyiav  or  sanctam,  and  I 
would,  therefore,  fain  suggest  that  the  Reformers 
either — 1,  considered  the  word  an  interpolation,  or 
2,  that  they  translated  from  a  form  in  which  the 
word  did  not  occur.  They  certainly  had  no 
doctrinal  objection.  Carelessness  can  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  omission,  although  Humphreys  and 
the  Prayer  Book  Interleaved  assign  that  cause. 

S.  COODB  HORE. 

Alixnation  op  Armorial  bearings  (4"*  S.  xL 
244.) — Sir  John  Maclean  observes  that  "Anns 


being  an  heritable  possession,  descending  to  the 
issue  of  the  original  grantee  only,  no  one  has  the 
power  to  alienate  them."  He  will  probably  thank 
me  for  giving  him  a  direct  authority  to  the  contrary, 
which  I  extracted  many  years  ago  from  Hunter's 
South  Yorkshire,  vol.  iL  p.  356. 

Godfrey  Bosvile,  of  Gunthwaite,  having  purchased 
the  Manor  of  Oxspring  from  Richard  Eyre,  the 
grandson  and  heir  of  Richard  Oxspring,  obtained 
from  him  an  assignment  of  the  Oxspring  arms  by 
deed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

**  Sciant  prsesentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  RicharduB  Eyre 
(de  Normanton)  super  Soram,  filius  et  heres  Geoigii 
Eyre,  in  com.  Nott.  generosi,  dedi,  concessi,  et  h&c  prae* 
sent!  cartd  me^  confirmari,  Godfrido  Bossevile,  de 
Gunnildthwyth,  in  com.  Ebor.  afmigero,  Tunicam 
meam  armatam  de  Oxspring,  vocat.  mynearmes,  quam 
habeo,  habui,  vel  in  futuro  habere  potero,  injure  Richardi 
Oxspring,  avi  mei,  heredibus  suis  et  assignatis.  Et  ego 
praedictus  Richardus,  et  heredes  mei,  pra&dictam  tunicam 
armatam  prsefato  Godfrido  hered.  et  assign,  contra  omnes 

fentes  warantizabimus  et  defendemus  in  perpetuum. 
liis  testibus,  Carolo  Bamby,  Radulpho  Wordysworth, 
John  Wordysworth,  yeoman,  Thomd  Pecke,  Will"  Wordis- 
wortb,  et  multis  aliis.  Dat.  apud  Oxpreng,  vicesimo 
quarto  die  mensis  Novemb.  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi 
sexti,  Dei  gratia,  Anglise,  Fran.  HibemisB  Rex,  Fidei 
Defensor,  ac  in  terr&  supremi  capitis  ecolesias  Anglicanse 
et  Hibemise  primo. 

"  Per  me  Richardus  Eyre." 

Y.  S.  M. 

Estella  (4*^  S.  xii.  67.)— I  find  an  Estella 

mentioned  in  an  old  Biographic  TlniverselU  in  the 

following  terms.     He  may  be  the  man  required : — 

**  Estella  (Diogo),  originaire  d'Estella  dans  la  Navarre, 
naquit  en  Portugal,  il  prit  de  bonne  heure  Fhabit  de 
franciscain,  et  consacra  ses  talents  ^  la  predication  et  A. 
la  composition  de  quelques  ouvrages  qui  eurent  beaucoup 
de  succes,  mais  dont  aujourd'hui  personne  ne  se  souvient. ' 

It  also  states  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Ecclesiastical  Rhetoric,  a  Spanish  treatise  on 
the  Vanity  of  the  World,  Devout  Meditations  on 
the  Love  of  God,  The  Wickedriess  of  the  World, 
and  A  Life  of  John  the  Evangelist.  He  also 
edited  a  Latin  Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  and  on 
Psalm  cxxxvi.     He  died  in  1590. 

A.  de  L.  Hammond. 

Earldom  of  Hereford  (4*^  S.  xii.  67.) — I 
think  that  William  Fitzosbome,  and  not  Roger, 
was  created  Earl  of  Hereford  by  the  Conqueror. 
This  William  died  in  1071,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  second  son,  Roger,  who,  being  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  King,  was  put  into 
prison,  and  his  lordship  and  lands  escheated  to  the 
crown.  Roger  died  in  prison  in  the  year  1099. 
Was  William  Fitzosbome  the  son  of  Walter 
Gifard,  son  of  Osborne  de  Boleliic  and  Avelin,  his 
wife,  "sister  to  Gunnora,  Duchess  of  Normandy 
and  great-grandmother  to  the  Conqneror,"  who 
acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  William 
to  collect  pioo&  and  evidences  for  compiling 
Domesday  Book  ? 
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Did  the  Earldom  of  Hereford  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  or  the 
death  of  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Raulph  ? 

I  know  that  Earl  Raulph  was  deprived  of  his 
command  in  1051,  in  consequence  of  his  cowardice 
or  incapacity  in  a  battle  with  the  Welsh  ;  but  in 
Domesday  !book,  under  the  title  Warwickdiire, 
No.  38,  in  the  enumeration  of  th^  Great  Tenants 
in  capite,  Harold  is  registered  as  one  of  the  Barons ; 
and  also  under  the  title,  Glouc,  No.  61,  and 
Worcestershire,  No.  22,  Heraldus  filius  Rudulfi. 
'^  Amyas  Haiold ''  is  said  to  have  been  called  from 
him. 

Also,  in  Domesday  Book,  under  the  title  Here- 
fordshire, is  an  entry  to  this  eflfect  :  "  Gucth  uxor 
Badulfi  com  hac  M.  tenuit."  Perhaps  her  con- 
nexion with  the  family  of  the  Confessor  procured 
her  this  favour.  Frederick  Mant. 

Medal  Query  (4^  S.  xii.  69.)— This  is  the 
common  and  well-known  medal  struck  in  silver, 
bronze,  and  most  frequently  in  brass,  to  com- 
memorate the  early  American,  West  Indian, 
African,  and  other  campaigns.  The  bust  is  that 
of  Greorge  II.  in  armour,  and  on  the  reverse  are 
the  arms  of  France  reversed.  No  description  has 
been  published.  J.  W.  Fleming. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  medal 
wanted  by  Numis  : — Ob  v.  laureated  bust  in  armour, 
with  riband  and  Star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
of  "  Georgivs  II.  Rex."    Rev. — 

"  QUEBEC— WOLPB,   MONCRW,  TOWNS",  SEP.  13  &  14. 
CROWN  POUTT — AUHEBST,  AUG.  4. 
LAOOS — BOSCAWEN,  AUG.  19. 
UINDEN— FBBDINAKP,  AUG.  1. 
GUADELOUPE — BAKING',  UOOBE^  MAT  1. 
NIAGARA — lONSON,  JULY  25." 

Aroimd  a  shield  containing  a  lily  reversed,  with 
the  motto  "  perfidia  eversa  "  supported  by  the 
lion  and  unicorn :  "  w.  pitt,  ausp.  geo.  ii.,  pr.  mi." 
on  the  scroll  beneath,  "mdcclix."  size  13.  The 
medal,  not  uncommon,  commemorates  the  above- 
named  victories  gained  against  the  French. 

Belfast. 

Rev.  Comberbach  Leech,  op  Belsay  (4*^  S. 
xii.  8.) — In  an  indenture  dated  July,  20,  1721,  re- 
lating to  some  property  for  the  foundation  of  a 
"  chapel  or  meetmg  "  for  the  Presbyterian  body  in 
Morpeth,  quoted  in  Hodgson's  History  of  North- 
umherlanxlj  Newcastle,  1832,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  441, 
are  the  names  of  Sir  William  Middleton,  jBart.* 
and  Cumberland  Leach,  of  Belss^. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Meggison,  v  icar  of  Bolam,  in 

which  parish  Belsfiy  is  situated,  might  be  willing  to 

supply  some  direct  information  as  to  Mr.  LeecSu 

J.  Manual. 
Newca8tle-oii-T3rQe. 

*  Son  and  heir  to  Sir  John  Middleton,  Bart.,  ob.  1717, 
of  whom  V.  Burke's  Peerctge  und  Baronetage,  London, 
1868,  $ub.  Monck. 


Chateaubriand's  Mother  (4*^  S.  xiL  47.) — I 
think  it  probable  Chateaubriand's  mother  may 
have  been  of  the  family  of  Picot,  of  Jersey.  I  have 
known  members  of  both  families,  and  know  there 
was  some  connexion  between  them.    Effessea. 

"  And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,"  &c.  (4*^ 

S.  xii.  67.) — This  line  is  to  be  found  in  Gifford's 

Juvenal — ^his  version  of — 

"  Obrepit  non  intellecta  senectut.'* 

iSa^.ix.129. 

"  The  noiseless  foot  of  Time  steals  swiftly  by. 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,  age  is  nigh." 

S.  S*  S* 

Bedd-Gelert  and  Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerth 
(4*»»  S.  xii  88.)— Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  in  the  Ccmr 
hrian  Quarterly  Magazine  of  January,  1831,  wrote 
on  this  subject,  and  deemed  the  story  purely 
traditional,  and  '^  one  of  Druidic  origin,  such  as 
are  generally  styled  Mabinogion"  Ide  goes  on  to 
say  :— 

''Now  the  greyhoimd,  we  know,  was  a  title  under 
which  the  female  divinity  was  worshipped  among  the 
Britons,  and  the  name  of  Celert,  or  myitical,  from  cell 
eoncealment,  was,  under  such  circumstauces,  by  no  means 
inappropriate.  Hence,  some  Welsh  cromlechs  have  the 
appellations  Llech  yr  Asi  and  Llech  v  vilaet;  and  the 
feats  of  this  greyhound  have  been  collected  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Dayies,  in  his  Rites  and  Mythology  of  ike  Druids. 
...  It  will  be  there  seen  that  the  cradle  is  a  meta- 
phorical expression  for  the  coracle,  in  which  an  aspirant 
for  the  Druidic  order  was  compelled  to  undergo  what 
were  considered  the  greater  mysteries.  The  name 
Llewelyn  we  must  take  according  to  its  literal  import, 
and  we  shall  find  that  Uew,  or  the  lion,  was  often  intro- 
duced as  a  mythological  character :  thus  Llew,  Uaw- 
gyfes,"  &c. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  magazine  (July, 
1833)  says  :— 

"The  extensive  prevalence  of  this  little  tale  is  as- 
tonishing. It  is  to  be  found  under  various  modifications, 
in  many  works  and  languages.  In  the  Story  of  tkt  Sewen 
Wise  liasterst  under  the  title  of  '  The  Knight  and  the 
Greyhound ' ;  as  well  as  in  the  English  Oesta  Romanorum; 
also  in  the  Centi  Novelli;  in  the  Ttirkisk  Tales,  Persian 
Tales,*'  &c. 

A.  R. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

Hazlitt's  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets," 
ed.  1870,  p.  87,  (4*»»  S.  xii.  88.)— For  an  answer  to 
the  question  "  Who  is  the  political  writer,"  &c.,  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  the  name  of  Dr.  Stoddart,  at  the 
period  alluded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times.  His 
vituperation  of  Napoleon  I.  was  so  strong  and 
persistent  that  Hone  nicknamed  him  *^  Doctor 
Slop,"  and  published  a  collection-  of  his  more 
abusive  attacks  on  the  Emperor,  under  the  title  iji 
Bonaparte-phobia,  J.  C.  H. 

Lieutenant  John  Crompton  (4*^  S.  xii.  68.) — 
I  find  the  following  notices  of  him  in  the  Baptismal 
Registers  of  Manchester  Cathedxal : — 
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"1S91,  April  2C.  Catherine,  Danghtsr  to  John 
CrompUiD  of  Lotidnn. 

"1692,  Oct.  21.  IVinkfaild  Maiy,  Daughter  to  John 
Crompton  in  fBnnden. 

"16B5,  Kui.  S,  Mary,  Daagliter  to  Lieutenant  John 
Crtiinpton, 

"  1096,  Sep.  H,  JamcB,  Son  to  Lieutenimt  John  Cromp- 

"1098,  January  23,  J  Anne,  Daughter  to  Lieutenant 
JohD  Crompton," 

e  Percifil  or  Percivall  has  been  rather 
.   the   pnrifih  of  Manchester  from  an 
early  period.  J.  Owts. 

Stntford  Road,  Uancheiter. 

Heraldic  (4'"  S.  xii.  R8.)— The  arms  inquired 
for  by  Mb.  Fbbnie  answer  bo  those  of  Sir  Stephen 
Cosenton,  ttniji.  Edward  III.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Frousart,  and  aome  curious  notes  about  his  arau 
will  be  found  in  Beltz's  BUIory  of  lA«  Garter. 
His  granddaughter  maTried  Alexander  Hamon,  of 
Acrise,  Kent,  whose  creiH-gmnddaughter  married 
Sir  Edward  Boys,  of  Fredvillo  ;  Elimbeth  Boys 
married  Thoiuna  Tumor,  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in 
166()  her  daughter  Elinor  nuuried  Thomas  Loftie, 
of  Smeetly,  who  died  in  1678.  A  portrait  of  him 
was  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Kent 
Arciia'ological  Society  at  Craabrook,  by  a  lineal 
descendant,  who  cliiiras  to  quarter  the  anna  of 
Cosenton,  and  who  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  find 
them  in  connexion  with  any  of  the  noble  and 
princely  bearings  mentioned  by  your  correapondont. 
F.  R. 

"Par  TERtns  suppar"  {4*  S.  lii.  8,<).)— The 
old  motto  of  the  Riishout  or  Rouult  fiunily  used  to 
be  translated,  "  The  two  are  as  good  as  the  three." 
The  family  of  RoiuUt  bore  the  same  suns  as  the 
Dufces  of  Normandy,  to  whom  they  were  related, 
namely,  two  lions  passant-guardant ;  and  when 
Henry  II.,  on  his  marriage  with  the  beiress  of 
Acquitaine,  the  coat  armour  of  which  ■was  a  lion 
pasaant-guardnnt,  united  the  two  bearings,  and 
adopted  three  lionit  on  his  shield,  it  is  said  that 
Ute  Roualts,  who  had  of  course  no  prel«nce  to  do 
this,  adopted  the  motto  "  Par  temiii  suppar,"  as  an 
■aaertion  that  their  old  bearing  of  two  lions  was  aa 
good,  old  and  noble  as  tbe  three  lions  borne  by 
King  Henry.  Edward  Solly. 

Sibyl  Pb.ss  W*  S.  xiL  69.)— In  a  pedigree  of 
the  Penn  family,  extracted  from  the  Heralds' 
visitations,  this  lady  is  described  as  daughter  of 
William  Hampden,  of  Kimble,  in  the  county  of 
Buckingham  ;  she  was  married  to  David,  son  and 
heir  of  John  Penn,  of  Penn,  in  the  same  county, 
and  bad  issue  (I)  John,  who  married  Ur^nlo, 
dangbter  of  Walliston,  and  (2)  Margaret,  who 
became  thcTiife  of  Tho.  Gifford,  of  Middle  Clay- 
dco,  Buclcs.  By  letters  patent,  ismed  in  1653, 
■ad  reciting  those  of  1541,  grants  were  ro-ide  to 
Sbella  Penne  of  two  manors  in  Little  Missenden, 
H  well  as  other  poNieasioDi  in  the  same  locality, 


These  concessions  were  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
good  and  faithful  services  in  the  nursing  and 
education  of  Edward  VI.,  "  and  for  other  con- 
siderations "  {Lmscomb's  Budcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  394). 
It  may  interest  Gaveloce  to  learn  that  I  have  in 
my  pOBsesaion  a  deed  relating  to  a  transfer  of  pro- 
perty at  Nether  Worton,  Oxon,  the  contracting 
mrticB  being  William  Penn  (the  grandson  of 
David  and  Sybil),  his  kinsman,  Ferdiuando  Foul- 
t«n,  author  of  a  well-known  digest  of  the  criminal 
bw,  and  NoweU  Sotberton,  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Wm.  Underhill. 

1\S,  Kelly  Street,  Kentiih  Town. 

There  seems  to  bo  no  doubt  that  Henry  VIIL 
entrusted  the  care  of  Edward  VI,  ta  tjus  hidy. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  in  Letters  Patent,  dated  24th 
March,  1541,  recited  in  Letters  Patent,  dated  1563, 
granting  to  David  Penne  and  Sibil,  his  wife,  the 
reversions  of  the  manors  of  Beamond,  and  AuMck 
in  Little  Missenden-  See  Lipscomb's  Bucki,  voL 
ii.,  p.  396.  A.  J.  K. 

To  Set  the  Thames  on  Fire  (41^  S.  xii.  60, 
119.)^It  is  very  strange  that  the  French  have  a 
very  similar  pun:  "  To  set  tbe  Seine  on  fire."  Our 
pun  lies  between  the  London  river  and  the  cloth 
used  for  sieves  (tamis  or  tammy),  and  the  French 
between  the  Paris  river  and  u  dra^-net.  In  the 
North-Weat  of  France  the  "pt-cheur  ila  seine" 
(or  dragmon)  ia  u  household  term,  and  the  seine,  or 
drag-net,  is  as  common  as  po^ble.  In  both  cases 
the  expression  is  used  only  in  the  negative,  and 


iplies  reproof.     We  ni 


,T, 


that  a  clever  fellow 


tl  "  set  the  Thames  on  fire,"  but  we  sa^  a  stupid 
or  laiy  one  will "  not "  do  so,  or,  speaking  ironically, 
leave  out  the  not.  So  in  France,  the  lazy  fishennm 
will  not  "  set  his  nets  (seines)  on  fire,"  but  a  hard- 
working dragraan  would  never  be  described  as  one 
who  works  so  diligently  as  even  to  set  fire  to  his 
nets.  E.  CoBHAM  Brewer, 

Idinnt,  Chichaster. 

[Ths  BOhjeot  hu  been  ilrcidy  aoticed  in  "  N.  b  Q.," 
H-^S.  til.  tao.  306:  but  Dr.  Brewor's  note  addi  ukToI 


Cater-codbinb  (i"*  S.  ii.  pa«tm ;  x.  3^,  52, 
153;  xi.  493;  xii.  38,)— On  referring  to  Dr. 
Sullivan's  Dictionanj  o/Dertiwfion*,  Dublin,  1860, 
I  find  the  following  :~ 

"  Cater-OOnaiD ;  quntre-ooaiin,  F.  A^oortAconrin ;  but 
originally  aui  in  ridicule  of  persona  cltuming  relationship 
upon  very  tomota  degieea." 

This  tends  to  prove  that  the  meaning  sometimes 
attadied  to  the  word  ia  not  confined  to  Ijincasbire, 
or  even  to  England.  T.  T.  W. 

W.  (1)  asks  what  is,  rather  was,  the  meaning  of 
"  Faire  le  diable  a  qnatre."  I  should  s-ty  it  was 
originally  an  expression  used  by  the  old  French 
duellists  when  the  seconds  fought  as  well  as  tbe 
princi|ml8.    Such  a  dnel,  in  tbe  days  of  long  nqnen, 
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was  "  Faire  le  diable  k  quatre";  although  it  may 
or  may  not  have  been  "  all  on  the  square." 

Ralph  N.  James. 
Ashford,  Kent. 

Faire  le  diabh  a  quatre.  I  refer  W.  (1)  to  Le 
Roux's  Dictionnaire  Comique.  "  Pour  dire  faire 
da  bruit,  du  tintamare,  du  fracf^  du  d^sordre, 
battre,  mena^er,  casser,  briser.'' 

Louisa  Julia  Norman. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Jun.  (4*  S.  xi.  301,  366, 
430,  494 ;  xii.  70.) — In  a  brief  memoir  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  published  in  1714,  in  The  Lives  and 
CJuiracters  of  the  most  Illustrious  Persons,  British 
and  Foreign,  who  died  in  the  Year  1711,  London, 
8vo.,  there  is  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  Pro- 
tector's sons.     The  author  observes,  p.  283: — 

V' "  Oliver  had  three  sons,  Oliver,  Richard,  and  ffenry  ; 
who  for  some  time  after  the  CiTil  War  broke  out,  went  to 
school  at  Welsted  in  Essex,  the  eldest  of  which,  who  was 
a  very  handsome  Young  Gentleman,  was  suddenly  sent  for 
by  his  Father  to  go  to  the  Army,  but  did  not  long  survive, 
being  taken  off  by  the  small  Pox  in  the  Flower  of  his 
Youth." 

In  this  short  account  there  are  evidently  two 
mistakes;  three  sons  in  place  of  five,  and  Welsted 
instead  of  Felsted.  Many  similar  errors  exist  in 
the  memoir,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  general  statement  that  a  son  of  Cromweirs,  who 
went  from  Felsted  School  to  the  army,  died  shortly 
afterwards  of  smaU-pox.  May  not  this  son  have 
been  Robert  Cromwell  ?  Edward  Solly. 

Historical  Stumbling-Blocks  (4*^  S.  xii.  24, 
49.) — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  in  the  opinion  of 
your  very  intelligent  correspondent,  The  Times 
Keporter,  the  (Sfficulties  I  have  encountered  in 
ascertaining,  from  the  several  reports,  what  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  really  did  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  Tichbome  handwriting,  are  really  of  my 
own  creation,  and  that  it  may  be  said  of  me  — 

*'  He  made  the  giants  first,  and  then  he  kill'd  them." 

But  I  have  one  small  consolation,  that,  while  he 
and  my  other  critics  agree  in  setting  me  down  as 
one  of  the  foolish  for  not  seeing  at  once  what  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  really  did  say  and  mean,  they 
by  no  means  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what 
he  really  did  say  and  did  mean ;  so  that  each,  in 
his  endeavour  to  correct  me,  actually  justifies  my 
doubt,  and  their  united  criticisms  prove  that  the 
stumbling-block  which  I  have  found,  be  it  what  it 
may,  is  not  a  mare's  nest.    William  J.  Thoms. 

Baronetcy  of  Dick  (4*^  S.  xi.  403  ;  xii.  86.)— 
The  communications  of  Y.  S.  M.  and  Mr.  Azure 
raise  in  fact  two  separate  questions : — 

1st.  Whether  the  Baronetcy  of  Dick  is  a  genuine 
one? 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Nova 
Scotian  Baronetcy  of  Dick  was  created  in  1642, 
by  Charles  I.,  in  the  person  of  William  Dick  of 


Braid,  a  wealthy  Scottish  banker,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  to  that  monarch  by  advancing  him  a 
sum  of  6,000/.  On  the  death  of  the  first  baronet, 
in  1655,  the  title  descended  to  his  grandson,  great- 
grandson,  and  great-great-nephew,  by  none  of 
whom  was  the  title  assumed. 

On  the  death  of  the  last-mentioned  heir,  the 
title  devolved  on  his  son  and  grandson,  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  the  year  1821,  established  his  claim, 
to  the  title  before  a  jury  of  Edinburgh  magistrates, 
and  died  without  male  issue,  about  the  year  1845, 
upon  which  event  arises  the  second  question. 

2nd.  Whether  the  present  Charles  Wm.  H. 
Dick,  of  Brighton,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  ? 

In  Lodge's  Peerage  for  1855  the  name  of  the 
above  gentleman  appears  as  Baronet  of  Braid,  and 
it  is  there  stated  that  he  succeeded  his  &ther  in 
1851.  Considering  that  the  assumption  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  unchallenged  for  twenty  years,  it 
certainly  seems  hard  that  doubt  should  be  raised 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  claim,  especially  as  even 
the  careful  editors  of  3urke  cannot  expect  the  title 
to  be  established  before  a  jury  (as  on  a  former  oc- 
casion), taking  into  account  the  alleged  condition 
of  the  present  claimant  and  the  necessary  expenses 
which  such  a  mode  of  proof  would  demand. 

R.  Passingham. 

Mary  Window  (4«»  S.  xii.  47,  93.)— A  (so- 
called)  Mary  Window  has  recently  been  put  into 
Shilton  Church,  Warwickshire.  The  name  of  the 
donors  was  Mary.  The  subjects— all,  I  believe — 
have  reference  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  G.  R. 

Painter  Wanted  (4*»»  S.  xiL  27,  92.)— -Mr. 
JuTON  is  right  with  regaixi  to  the  painting  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners.  I  remember  an 
application  being  made  to  my  father  from  the 
head  of  the  family  (the  painting  having  shortly 
before  been  burnt  at  Belvoir  Castle)  to  know  if  he 
intended  repainting  the  picture.  His  reply  was, 
"  if  the  family  wished  it,  but  the  popularity  of  the 
event  had  ceased."  At  the  time,  my  fatiier  was 
desirous  of  painting  on  a  large  scale,  and  had  pre- 
pared himself  accordingly ;  but  after  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  finding  no  other  nobleman 
following  up  his  painting  at  Burleigh  Hall,  and 
losing  so  many  of  his  first  admirers,  considered  the 
booksellers,  after  Alderman  Boydell,  his  only 
patrons.  Robert  T.  Stothabd. 

Tennyson's  Natural  History  (4*^  S.  xiL  6, 
55.) — I  have  been  watching  the  habits  of  a  pair  of 
these  birds  (the  lesser  shrike)  which  had  a  nest  of 
young  near  my  house.  The  other  day  (2nd  July) 
I  saw  the  male  flying  with  a  bird  in  his  claws  from 
a  higher  elevation  to  the  hedge  where  his  nest  was. 
He  dropped  it  in  the  middle  of  the  meadow,  and  I 
saw  him,  through  my  telescope,  dissecting  it,  and 
after  several  attempts  again  raise  it  and  Sy  to  the 
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lie<^e  near  the  nest.    On  going  to  look,  I  found 
the  bird  to  be  a  willow  wren.  Its  head  was  torn  off. 

Anglo-Scotus. 

Morris,  in  his  History  of  British  Birds,  says  of 
the  shrike  (voL  L  p.  179): — 

"  Bennie  relates  that  in  Russia  it  is  trained  to  catch 
small  birds,  and  is  valuable  for  its  destruction  of  rats  and 
mice.    It  is  a  very  courageous  bird,  attacking  fearlessly 

those  that  are  much  its  superior  in  size One  has 

been  taken  in  the  act  of  pouncing  on  the  decoy  bird  of  a 
fowler." 

The  Poet-Laureate  is  then  quite  right. 

E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Blanket  Tossing  (4*^  S.  xi.  137,  222.)— It  ap- 
pears that  this  mode  of  punishment  was  not  un- 
known in  the  lower  regions.  An  old  ballad  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  ends  with  the  following  lines : — 

"  When  the  King  with  his  son 
To  the  Parliament 's  gone, 
To  consult  about  old  musty  papers, 
We  '11  give  them  a  greeting, 
Will  break  up  their  meeting, 
And  see  who  can  cut  the  b^t  capers. 
But  this  was  scarce  said. 
When  in  popt  the  head 
Of  an  old  Jesuitical  wight, 
Who  cried  you  're  mistiJcen, 
They  've  all  saved  their  bacon, 
And  Jamie  still  stinks  with  the  fright ! 
Then  Satan  was  struck. 
And  said  'tis  bad  luck, 
B«t  you  for  your  news  shall  be  thanket. 
So  he  called  to  the  door 
Seven  devils  or  more, 
And  they  tost  the  poor  dog  in  a  blanket ! " 

J.  P. 

Epitaph  (4"^  S.  xii.  6,  56,  80,  98.)— It  now 
appears  that  this  epitaph  was  in  existence  in  1636, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Bums.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  In  ascribing 
it  to  Bums,  I  was  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to 
claim  it  for  him.  I  merely  expressed  my  erroneous 
belief  as  to  what  I  considered  a  melancholy  matter 
of  fact. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Rule  wishes  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  delusion,  he  will  require  to  go  further 
back  than  the  days  of  Mr.  Gunnyon  and  Wame  & 
Co.  The  song  of  "The  Joyful  Widower"  was 
published  anonymously  in  the  Scots  Musical  Mu- 
seum in  1787  ;  and  Mr.  Stenhouse,  in  his  Jllustra- 
tions  (prepared  about  1820)  for  a  new  edition  of 
that  work,  stated  that  the  song  was  by  Bums.  Mr. 
Scott  Douglas,  in  his  edition  of  Bums,  1871,  vol.  i., 
p.  201,  says,  "it  would  seem  that  the  verses  were 
furnished  by  our  poet,  and  that  the  MS.  is  still  in 
existence."  The  explanation  will  probably  be  found 
in  the  words  of  Burns  himself  regarding  the  aid 
he  was  rendering  to  the  Mv^euniy  "  I  nave  col- 
lected, begged,  borrowed,  and  stolen  all  the  songs 
I  could  meet  with."    (Letter  to  Mr.  Candlish  m 

May  or  June,  1787.)  W.  M. 

Edinburgh. 


Sandoatb  Castle  (4*^  S.  viiL  353  ;  xii.  99.) — 
The  "  Sir  John  Beauchamp  "  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Fynmore  as  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  is  probably 
the  same  who,  after  the  Battle  of  Cressy  and  the 
capture  of  Calais  by  Edward  III.,  was  appointed 
(January,  1349)  govemor  of  the  town  and  its  de- 
pendencies, on  the  discovery  of  the  treachery  of 
Aimery,  Edward's  first  appointed  govemor. 
Amongst  the  outlying  forts  of  Calais  were  the 
Castle  of  Cruisnes,  and  the  forts  of  Cohie^  Oye, 
Marque,  and  Sangatte,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fyn- 
more ;  and  on  the  threatened  siege  of  Calais,  a 
century  later,  by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  the  three 
last-mentioned  forts  are  especially  named  as  having 
been  surprised  by  him  before  he  took  to  flight  on 
the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Of  the 
two  forts  of  similar  names  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Channel,  the  Kentish  Sandgate,  will,  there- 
fore, have  to  be  given  up  by  Mr.  Fynmore  in  con- 
nexion with  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  unless,  as  still 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  he  may  possibly  have 
held  command  over  Sandgate  ;  but  in  this  case 
there  would  have  been  no  association  with  the 
French  forts  mentioned.  S.  H.  Harlowe. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

Ladies  of  Edinburgh:  "Ladies'  Petition" 
(4*^  S.  xii.  68.) — I  send  you  the  Ladies^  Petition 
written  from  membry,  which,  if  printed  in 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  will  perhaps  amuse  your  readers.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  name  the  author,  nor  can  I  name 
any  publication  in  which  it  is  printed ;  it  certainly 
is  not  Byron's,  as  suggested,  but  the  fact  has  escaped 
my  memory. — 

"  The  Ladies*  Petitioh." 
"  Dear  Doctor,  let  it  not  transpire 
How  much  your  Lectures  we  admire, 
How  at  your  eloquence  we  wonder 
When  you  explain  the  cause  of  thunder. 
Of  lightening  and  electricity. 
With  so  much  plainness  and  simplicity. 
The  origin  of  rocks  and  mountams. 
Of  seas  and  rivers,  lakes  and  fountains. 
Of  hail  and  rain,  and  frost  and  snow. 
And  all  the  storms  and  winds  that  blow; 
Besides  a  hundred  wonders  more 
Of  which  we  never  heard  before. 
But  yet,  dear  Doctor  !  (not  to  flatter) 
There  is  a  most  important  matter, 
A  matter  which  you  never  touch  on, 
A  subject  which  our  thoughts  run  much  on, 
A  subject  (if  we  right  conjecture). 
That  well  deserves  a  long  long  lecture. 
Which  all  the  ladies  would  approve  ! 
Tht  naturcU  hUtory  of  love  I 
Deny  us  not,  Dear  Doctor  Moyg; 
0  list  to  our  entreating  voice, 
And  tell  us  why  our  poor  tender  hearts 
So  easily  admit  love's  darts ; 
Teach  us  the  marks  of  love's  beginning, 
What  makes  us  think  a  bean  so  winning. 
What  makes  us  think  a  coxcomb  witty, 
A  black  coat  wise,  a  red  coat  pretty. 
Why  we  believe  such  horrid  lies, 
That  we  are  angels  from  the  skies. 
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Our  teeth  like  pearl,  our  cheeks  Iflce  rosea^ 
Our  eyes  like  stars;  such  charming  noses ! 
Explain  our  dreams,  awake  and  sleeping; 
Explain  our  blushing,  laughing,  weeping ; 
Teach  us,  Dear  Doctor,  if  you  can  ! 
To  humble  that  proud  creature  man ; 
To  turn  the  wise  ones  into  fools, 
The  proud  and  insolent  into  tools ; 
To  make  them  all  run  helter-skelter 
Their  necks  into  the  marriage  halter; 
Then  leave  us  alone  with  these, 
We'll  turn  and  rule  them  as  we  please. 
Dear  Doctor,  if  you'll  grant  our  wishes, 
We  promise  you  five  hundred  kisses  ! 
And  rather  than  the  affair  be  blunder'd, 
We'll  give  you  six  score  to  the  hundred  !  '* 

J.  Garstang. 
Limefield,  Blackburn. 


Mi^ttUaxienui. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Jtassdas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.     By  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.    (W.  Tegg.) 

The  charming  old  story  of  the  Happy  Valley,  with  its 
beautiful  details  and  its  excellent  moral,  is  here  pro- 
duced in  a  pretty  and  portable  form.  It  in  no  respect 
resembles  any  story  now  offered  for  sale,  but  it  is  nothing 
the  worse  on  that  account.  It  is  comfortable  to  turn 
from  the  style  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  cheap  modem 
tales,  to  walk  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  hear  him  tell  this 
romantic  story  in  his  well-known  manner. 

ComhUl  Magazine,  for  August. 

On  looking  through  this  very  readable  number,  occasion 
presents  itself  to  make  a  note  on  the  heat  of  the  moon,  and 
the  strange  result  following  from  Lord  Rosse's  re- 
searches :  **  The  cold,  pale  moon,  that — 

'  Climbs  the  sky 
So  silently  and  with  so  wan  a  face,' 

has  been  shown  to  be  in  reality  so  warm  that  no 
creature  living  on  our  earth  could  endure  contact  with 
that  heated  surface.  The  middle  of  the  disc  of  the 
'  white  full  moon '  is  hotter  than  boiling  water.  It  has 
thus  been  the  fate  of  science  yet  once  again  to  destroy 
an  illusion  which  had  for  ages  suggested  a  favourite 
poetical  image." 

The  People*8  Encyclopedia:  a  Compendium  of  Uni- 
versal Information.     With  the  Pronunciation  of  every 
Term  and  Proper  Name.    By  L.  Colange,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trated by  Seven  Hundred  and  Eight  Wood  Engravings. 
(Encyclopaedia  Publishing  Company.) 
Nearlt  a  thousand  pa^es,  double  columns,  close  (but 
clear)  type  !  what  can  be  said  of  such  a  volume  in  the 
few  lines  that  "  N.  &  Q."  can  afford  1    We  can  say  this, 
that  it  is  a  marvel  of  industry,  for  Dr.  Colange  appears 
to  have  been  alone  in  collating  and  condensing  into  one 
compact  volume  all  that  could  be  usefully  gathered  from 
what  has  been  published  on  science,  the  arts,  and  the 
belles  lettres.    We  thus  make  a  note  of  the  appearance 
of  The  People's  Encyclopaedia.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  success. 

While  the  "  Boy  "  Waits.     By  J.  Mortimer  Granville. 
(H.  Frowde.) 

This  little  volume,  as  its  title  implies,  owes  it  existence 
to  the  good  account  to  which  odd  moments  of  time  have 
been  turned  by  its  author.  Consisting  of  a  number  of 
short,  readable  papers  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  it  cannot 
fail  to  interest  generally. 


Analysis  and  Specimens  of  the  Joseph  and  ZuUxMa  :  a 
Historical-Romantic  Poem,  by  the  Persian  Poet  JamL 
(Williams  &  Norgate.) 
The  translator  here  offers  to  the  public  the  first  render- 
ing, as  he  believes,  of  this  poem  into  English.  Jami, 
born  in  1414,  appears  to  have  been  a  most  prolific 
writer,  the  titles  of  thirty-four  of  his  works  in  prose  and 
sixteen  in  verse  being  known.  The  translator,  who  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  Prof.  Rosensweig  in  the 
execution  of  his  work,  asks  the  indulgence  df  those 
readers  who  may  not  see  in  the  poem  the  merit  which 
he  fancies  it  possesses. 

The  author  of  /  live  for  Those  who  love  Me,  Mr.  George 
Linnaeus  Banks,  is  about  to  visit  America  "  for  oratorical 
purposes."  A  Subscription  Testimonial  Committee  has 
been  formed,  in  order  to  obtain  for  him,  as  the  Proe])ectu8 
states,  "  substantial  help  to  cheer  him  on  his  way." 


BOOKS     AN.D     ODD     VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

ParticularR  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  foUowlug  booki  to  be  aent  direct  to- 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  wboie  name  and  addren  are 
given  tor  that  purpose:— 

Milton's  Poetical  Works,    Pub.  by  J.  &  R.  TonMn,175S.    VoL  I. 
Cappku's  Topoghapbical  DicTioKAUY.   Lend.  1803.    Vol.  II. 
Marshall  on  Plamtixo  ako  Sural  Ornamemt.   Lend.  1796.  VoLH. 
Life  or  Benvendto  Cellini.    Lond.  1771.    Vol.  II. 
Nuoent's  Grand  Tocr.    3rd  Edition,  Lond.  1778.    Vol.  II. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Brabrookt  28,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminflter. 


fiotitti  ta  €oxxtiptiMtnti. 

Sydonia. — L€uly  CharleviUe,  it  has  been  said,  trans- 
lated Voltaire* s  poem  into  English;  but  the  boot,  it  is 
also  said,  was  suppressed. 

T.  S. — Remember  what  Milton  told  Salmasius,  that  hit 
writings  were  fit  only  to  maJce  winding-sheets  for  pUchatds 
in  Lent  I 

B.  A. — The  word  "  spread,**  <u  a  slang  word,  originated 
at  Cambridge.  It  did  not  imply  a  profuse  feast,  hui  a 
poor  one  spread  over  the  table,  to  make  a  show, 

Philo-Bsde. — In  the  July  numJber  of  the  Quarterly, 
p.  84,  are  the  following  words:  "  The  Anglic  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  if  not  founded  by  Ida,  first  rose  inJut 
power  when,  in  647,  he  appeared  on  its  shores.**  This  wiU 
answer  both  your  queries. 

B.  G — Y. — It  is  true  (hat  LamMrtine,  in  his  Celebrated 
European  Characters,  treats  William  Tell  as  a  real 
personage.  He,  however,  beains  the  story  with  these 
significant  words :  **  We  are  aJbout  to  relate  what  the  Swiss 
have  handed  down  cls  the  poetic  origin  qf  their  freedom." 

K.  M.  writes:  ** HarbottU,  Northumberland,  near 
Rothbury.  Information  is  desired  cls  to  this  ancient 
castle  and  mxinor,  and  its  vicissitudes  up  to  the  present 
time.*'  Our  correspondent  is  referred  to  Murray's  Hand- 
book for  Northumberland,  and  Chanibers*s  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland. 

E.  T.—In  the  next  number  of  "  N.  &  Q." 

NOTICE. 

We  bc^  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  noi  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  communications  should  be  a£Szed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessity  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "The 
Editor  " — Adrertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  *'  The 
Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20,  WelUngton  Street^  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 
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ORIGIN  OP  OUR  CASTLES. 

It  is  commonly  conceived  that  the  castles  in 
this  country  are  of  Nonnan  origin,  but  I  own  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  they  are  chiefly  of 
Koman  origin ;  of  course,  with  numerous  additions 
in  Norman  times.  It  admits  of  positive  proof  that 
many  of  them  are  of  Eoman  origin,  and  these  so 
resemble  others  in  the  style  of  construction  and 
masonry  that  the  number  must  be  very  large  indeed  of 
castles  originally  Roman,  though  afterwards  more 
or  less  Norman.  First,  there  clearly  were  many 
castles  in  Roman  times.  Richard  of  Cirencester 
says  there  can  be  no  doubt  tnily :  "  Plurima  insuper 
habebant  Roman!  in  Britannis  castella,  suis  quseque 
muris,  turribus,  portis  et  repugulis  munita"  {Iter,, 
xviii.).  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  Normans  had  a 
regular  system  of  castrametation,  which  they 
followed  in  all  their  chief  stations,  where  they  had 
castra,  fortresses  or  fortified  camps.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  terminations  caster  and  cester  de- 
note a  Roman  station,  and  are  derived  fix)m  castrum 
or  eastra.  That  being  so,  it  should  follow  that  all 
the  cities  or  towns  so  called  were  Roman  stations, 
and  had  Roman  fortresses  or  castles ;  and  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  many  of  them  it  was  so. 
Thus,  perfect  Roman  towns  may  be  seen  in  Col- 
chester, Gloucester,  Winchest^,  Castor  (near  Nor- 


wich), and  Chester,  and  at  most  of  these  places^  as 
at  Colchester,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  castle 
with  Roman  masonry.  In  the  course  of  ages,  no 
doubt,  many  of  the  Roman  castles  may  have  be-- 
come  destroyed ;  but  it  is  believed  that  in  everyplace 
having  either  of  the  terminations  above  mentioned 
there  are,  or  were,  traces  of  a  Roman  castle  or 
fortification.  Take,  for  instance,  Rochester,  or,  as 
Bede  calls  it,  *'  Rhof  s  cester,  from  one  that  was 
formerly  the  chief  man  of  it "  (B.  ii.  c.  3).  The 
Saxons  built  no  castles :  their  edifices,  such  as  they 
were,  would  be  of  wood  ;  they  were  of  a  wandering^ 
predatory  character,  apter  at  destroying  than  at 
building.  Their  churches,  certainly,  were  of  wood ; 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  a  castle  erected  in  Saxon 
times.  This  Rhof,  no  doubt,  was  a  Saxon,  bat 
the  cester,  or  castle,  was  of  Roman  origin.  Those 
who  look  at  its  massive  foundations  cannot  doubt 
that  they  are  of  Roman  masonry,  though  added  to, 
no  doubt,  long  afterwards  in  Norman  times.  The 
number  of  places  having  this  termination,  or  one 
derived  from  it,  is  very  considerable  :  Leicester, 
Worcester,  Manchester  (a  place  of  Roman  origin, 
though  supposed  to  be  so  modem),  Cirencester, 
Chi(£ester,  Gloucester,  Winchester,  Ilchester,  Tow- 
cester,  Doncaster,  Dorchester,  Tadcaster,  &c.  To 
these  must  be  added  places  ending  in  'eter,  as 
Uttoxeter,  Exeter,  and  others,  for  these  were 
derived  from  cester  ;  and  thus  in  old  books,  as  in 
the  Year-books,  Exeter  ia  spelt  Excestre.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  search  carefully  in 
these  places  for  traces  of  Roman  masonry,  or  of 
Roman  castrametation.  In  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  the  castles  have  disappeared,  but  in  many 
they  remain.  And  they  remain  in  some  not 
having  that  appellation  ;  for\  instance,  Lewes  and 
Dover.  No  one  can  examine  Lewes  without 
seeing  traces  of  Roman  castrametation,  and  there 
is  a  castle  the  basis  of  which  is  Roman  masonry. 
At  Dover,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  castle  is  of  Roman 
origin,  for  the  chronicler  mentions  that  the  Con- 
queror took  the  castle,  and  describes  its  site  : 
"  Situm  est  ad  castellum  in  rupe  mari  contigua  ** 
(Fid,,  137).  No  one  will  find  any  trace  of  castle- 
building  in  Saxon  times,  and  Dover  was  a  Roman 
station.  W.  F.  P. 


DS  MESCHIN— DE  MESOHINES,  EABLS  OF 

CHESTER. 

This  refugee  family  returned  to  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  is  no  doubt  they 
were  formerly  Earls  of  Chester  (in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries).  In  THdumTiaire  de  la  JVa** 
blessCy  par  M.  de  la  Chenaye-Desbois,  1775,  tonu  z. 
p.  77,  we  find —  . 

"Meti^in,  en  Poiiou.  Anoi«ime  noblesse  miHtaire^ 
connue,  dee  le  xii*  ai^le,  parjplaiieurs  de  oe  nom  qu 
accompe^erent  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  aa  voyage  de  la 
Tene-Dftinte.  Metnard  Meochin,  chevalier,  fit  une  dona- 
tion aox  moines  de  Tide  d'Aix  le  11  Nov.  1819«  en  pr6* 
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Angoamoia  tfnu  Kioa  Loui9  XI.  en  1137,  pur  Yron  du 
Pau,  ches.  ChambollBn  do  Soi ;  Boue  Charles  VIU.  en 
3491  par  Jaqnes  De  Beaumont,  Seigneur  de  Benuire, 
grsnd-e^niicbal  de  Poitou;  et  boub  Francois  T.  en  mSS 
imr  M.  da  Juniai:,  on  (rouveplusieurt  homraes  cianues  et 

Euitoelie  Meechin  qui  pueerenb  a  la  moDtni  faite  de  26 
Not,  im.    Mdiolaa  Meacliin  Tiioit  en  1569. 

"ha  trouble!  de  Beligion  ont  fait  perdre  il  la  bronclie 
-qui  Bubajatflen  France,  lea  titrea  primordiaux  qa'un.  frere 
Bln^  enleva,  en  sortnnt  du  Bojaume  pour  s'etablir 
«n  Angleterre.  ou  ea  descendance  subsiete  encore  Ix  cc 

rnouacrojona^  dana  iV. .,  de  Mescbia,  colonel  in  175fi 
)  Regiment  en  Karniaon  a  Oibraltar,  ou  dana  sa  poi- 
teril^.  C'eat  ce  qui  ftut  mie  nous  nc  pouiona  dobncr  une 
Sliation  auiiae  da  cett«  Funilte,  qne  dupuie  Charles  de 
3Iesehin  apr^a. 

"  Armand  de  Meschin,  cipitaine  de  caralerie,  fut  tu6  A 
la  bataillo  de  Coutms  en  Guienne  en  15S7. 

"Cbarles  de  Meschin  (descendu  ile  lui)  de  la  reliKion 
F.K.,  capitaine  de  cavalerie.  a'eel&bllt  i.  lu  Rocbelle  et 
£pon an  Glizabetli  Desert  de  lamt'iiie  vitie.  II  cut :  Joaui!!, 
quit  Bnit;  ct  Jeremic  mpporti- nprcs. 

"  JoBut  do  Meaehin,  Lieutenaut  dans  la  marine,  i^pousa 
«iilfiil7Ilamoiniille  Judith  Faure,lilledefeuDaiidPaureet 
Maria  Bnuli!^  du  lieu  de  Tonnaj-Cliannte.  C'eat  ce  Joaud 
de  Meachin  qni  pasaa  en  Anglelerro  et  emporta  en 
I'absencB  de  eon  ftere  cadet,  lea  litres  et  pnpiera  de  la 
Famillt  II  y  niourut  et  luisaa  poateritS,  qui  j  Eubsisto 
comme  noua  I'arane  dit. 

"  Jeremie  de  Mcjcbin.  aon  frere  cadet,  Ecnyer,  capitaino 
'dea  Taisseaux  du  Itoi,  le  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  et  le  Fan- 
faroD,  aooa  lea  ordres  du  Cher,  de  CImtcaurenaud,  Chef 
d'Eacailre.  8a  majestr^  en  168ti  lui  enjoinit  de  as  rendre  i 
Bt.  Je*n  d' Angel  J  en  St.  SMntonae  e  t  au  pava  d'Aunia  pour 
CDDtenir  tea  matelota  de  In  Religion  P.  R.  et  nonreaui 
Gonvertia,  lea  emp^cber  de  quitter  le  Rojaume  et 
Temaner  lea  eapriU  ijue  i|uelques  peraonnca  mal  inten- 
liDmir^ea  pourraient  avoir  uli^n^s.  Epoum  Judith  Papot, 
Hie  d'Antnine  et  de  Marie  Langlois  da  la  Rocbelle.  l>e  cc 
manage  rint — 

"Jeremic  de  Meschin  II.  ClicTalier  da  Saint  Laais, 
bA  1674,  Capilaina  dea  yaiaseaui  du  Roi.  II  eat  un 
dea  oflioiera  de  Marine,  qui  de  eon  tetna  ait  le  plus 
eommande  de  Taisaeaui  du  Roi,  cfpousi  1090  Anne 
de  Manay,  fiUc  de  Guillaume  da  Manay  et  d'Anne 
Drapeau,  de  la  Tille  de  Tonnay-Clinronte.  De  ce  marloge 
Tint:  1.  Ouillame  mort  1700.  2.  Etienne  peti  en  1727. 
3.  Quillaume  qui  auit.  4.  Andre  mort  en  1729.  G.  Anne- 
Angeliquc  mort  Roligieuae,  1 7L7.  6.  Marie  Anne,  marife 
h  Louia  Caliite  da  Rortbaia,  chetalier,  Beigneur  de  St, 
Uilaire,  de  la  Guesaiere,  ka.    Cheialier  de  St.  Louii. 

"Guillaume  de  Meachin,  CbeTalier  de  St.  Louia, 
Ctpitaine  dea  TaiBEcaux  du  Roi,  no  1711,  II  fait  21  cam- 
pagnea  aur  mer  ct  a'eit  retiri  en  1762  aprcs  34  ana  de 
BenicB,  f  pouaa  en  1742  Eliiabeth,  fillo  do  Dominique  do 
Vizien  do  !a  PaJlue,  Ecuyer.  l^eus  :  1  Armand  qui  suit. 
2  Marie  Jeanne,  li'pousa  1760  baut  et  puiasant  Seigneur 
Francois  de  Connan,  cbeTBlier,  Seigneur  do  Coneiac,  en 
P^rigord,  CbeTalier  dc  St.  Lauii. 

"  Armand- Antoine  de  MeBobin,  ehcTalier  de  St.  Louis, 

"Lfi  anna:  rTa^ir,  ii  «m  croix  poldi&a  irargii^l. 
Biles  etoienl  oi-deTant  sunrontie  d'un  tai^ut  orrU  de 
lambrtquiiu.     Et  le  cimier  etoit  tirulevrtlU  naiiianle." 

This  ia  condensed  from  three  (jnarto  pages,  which 
M.  de  la  Chenuje-Desboia  devotes  to  his  accoiuit 
of  the  fmniiy^ 


Poitou  ifl  now  the  depiirtincQts  of  Vendue,  Deus 
Sevres,  and  Vienne.* 

The  family  suraanie  of  the  EarU  of  Chester  was  ■ 
De  Meachinea,  or  De  Meschin,  and  us  tlteso  earls 
were  Viscounts  Bayeiix,  governors  of  Abrincis,  and 
one  of  them  Duke  of  Bretngne,  or  Brittany  (Dug- 
dale,  Bar.,  41),  all  contij,iiou3  to  the  Province  of 
Poitou ;  and,  moreover,  us  one  of  them  had  grants 
in  Poitou,  ft  strong  ii  priori  presumption  thence 
arises  that  this  Poitou  family  of  De  Meschin  is 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Chester. 

The  De  Meschin  family  was  fiunous  for  the 
number  of  knights  which  it  sent  to  the  Cruandes ; 
and  Dugdole  mentions  tliut  Runtilph,  Esrl  of 
Cheater,  in  the  Holy  Land,  being  "  general  of  the 
Christinn  army,  did  glorious  things  "  {Bar.,  43). 

As  t«  the  meaning  of  the  name  Do  Meschin,  the 
late  Lord  Audley,  an  accomplished  antiquary, 
on  one  occasion  brongbt  a  pedigree  of  the  Audley 
fiimily  to  uiy  chiimbers,  in  which  he  pointed  out  to 
mc  that  one  of  the  Nomiun  Kurls  of  Bossmar  (a 
title  which  his  lordship  chtimBd)  was  colled  L« 
Meschin,  the  meaning  of  wliich  ho  considered  waa 
a  niitn  dangerous  to  meddle  with,  in  short,  & 
"  Tiirtar  " — the  idea  expressed  by  the  uiotto,  Nemo 
mc  inipaiie  Uucuif. 

The  fitat  Act  on  the  Scottish  Statute  Book  shovt-s 
that  Meschin  was  the  sucnamo  of  the  Earls  of 
Chester ;  it  ia  the  Charter  of  Strathanet  (since 
culled  Asnandole :  origioal  in  Brit.  Mas.  Cart, 
AiUiq.,  xviii.  45)  to  Eobert  de  Brus — "Usque  ad 
divisam  Radulphi  Meediinu  ....  cum  omnibus 
illis  consuetuiUnibua  quos  Kndalphus  Marhiii, 
unquam  hobnit  in  carduillis  "  {Act*  of  iicolland, 
1844  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  p.  47  n.  12). 

Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  died  in  HID,  nuide 
a  charter  to  St.  Werburge,  Among  the  witnesses 
to  it  are  "Kanutfo  de  Mesehines  et  'Williclino- 
fnitre  auo,  Osberno  de  Mcschines,  Hugone  Alio 
Oabemi  et  Willielnio  fratre  ejus"  (Ormerod's 
Cliahire,  i.  17). 

Handle  de  Micines,  or  De  Jleachines,  Earl  of 
Chester,  who  died  1128,  also  ^ave  a  charter  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Werburge,  It  is  witnesised,  among 
otheiB,  by  "Willielnio  Meschini,  Hugonis  filii 
0»hemi,OsbemifiliiHugonis"  (Ormerod's  CScaftiK, 
i.  10).  This  William  wua  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Chester. 

In  1101  there  was  a  convention  between  Hen.  I. 
and  Robert,  t'oiint  of  Flanders.  Among  those 
tluit  f,'iiaruntred  the  eitecution  of  the  convention 
on  bchiilf  of  Hen,  I.  was  "  Eaniilphus  Meuchines  " 
(1  Rymer,  FkiI,  1739.  p.  2),  first  cousin  to  that 
monarch,  and  ancestor  to  the  Earls  of  Chester. 
Thos.  ub  Mbschin. 

The  Templ«. 

*  Poitou  became  tnbjeet  to  the  Bngliab  crown  by  lh« 
marriage  of  Hon.  II.,  in  Whi,  to  Eleanar,  daughter  and 
heir  to  William,  Duke  of  Aqntt^ne. 
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"  BBOKER." 

As  at  least  three  derivations  are  current  of 
this  word,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  sug- 
.gest  a  fourth.  Broker  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  Low  Lat. 
brocariusy  and  is,  I  believe,  derived  from  it.  The 
only  meaning  given  by  Ducange  to  brocarius  is 
*'  proxeneta,  interpres  et  consiliarius  contractuum  : 
Aiglis  broker" ;  but,  frx)m  the  only  passage*  which 
he  quotes  in  illustration  of  the  word,  it  would  seem 
that  the  brocarius  had  originally  some  connexion 
with  the  wine  trade.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
brocariiis  is  derived  from  the  Low  Lat.  broca  (Ft. 
broche)j  a  tap,t  or  brocusX  (or  brochus,  Fr.  broc)  a 
jug  or  pot  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  mean  a  man  who 
had  to  do  with  a  tap,  jug,  or  pot.  Now,  Ducange 
gives  vinum  venditum  ad  brocam  (and  also  ad  tap- 
pam)  as  meaning  wine  sold  in  small  quantities  ; 
and  in  Cotgrave  I  find  vendre  vin  h  broche  inter- 
preted "  to  retaile  or  draw  wine  ;  to  utter  or  sell  it 
by  pot-fulls."  §  A  brocarius  would,  therefore, 
originally  have  meant  one  who  sold  wine,  and  per- 
haps other  alcoholic  liquids,  from  the  tap  or  by  the 
jug  i.  e.,  in  retail  =  our  tapster.  And  hence,  by  an 
easy  transition,  the  word  would  come  to  mean  a 
retail-dealer  generally.  In  favour  of  this  view  is 
the  Fr.  brocanteur,  which  still  is  used  to  mean  a 
**  retailer  of  second-hand  goods,"  and  is  derived  by 
Ducange  from  ahbrocamentum\\  (also  from  broca), 
on  which  he  remarks,  "  Angl.  abbrochew^nt,  Gall. 
Achat  en  gros  et  vente  en  ddtail."  Littr^  adopts 
this  derivation,  and  says  that  brocanteur  is  con- 
nected with  the  Eng.  "  to  broke,"  but  he  concludes 
■with  the  disheartening  "  origine  inconnue."!"  From 
this  meaning  of  buyer  and  seller  on  his  own  ac- 
count, broker  might  easily  have  acquired  the 
meaning  which  it  now  commonly  has,  of  one  who 
"buys  and  sells  for  others  ;  but,  indeed,  even  now 
it  is  apparently  sometimes  used  of  one  who  buys 


*  *'  Statuimus  quodbrocarii  sint  electi  per  communiam 
villae,  qui  dabant  singulis  annis  unum  doUum  vini." 

f  The  deriyation  of  broca  itself  is  uncertain.  Diez 
now  refers  it  to  the  Gaelic  brog=tLD.  awl  (see  Jamieson, 
s.  v.),  and  certainly  its  primary  notion  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  something  solidy  narrow,  and  sharp  pointed,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  meanings  spike,  tooth,  point, 
spit,  and  sharp-pointed  stake,  assigned  to  it,  amongst 
others,  by  Ducange.  The  meaning  of  "  doliaris  fistula," 
or  hollow  tap,  which  he  also  gives  it,  and  which  I  make 
use  of  here,  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  a  secondary  one. 

X  Like  cellarius,  a  butler  or  steward,  from  cella  ;  and 
pauTiaritUf  a  cloth  dealer,  from  pannvs. 

§  He  seems  to  have  taken  brodie,  a  spit  or  a  tap,=(7t)c, 
a  pot,  in  this  instance,  but  the  Lat.  broca  seems  also  to 
have  meant  a  vessel  of  some  kind,  and  the  Ital.  brocca 
8till=the  Fr.  broCy  so  that  the  Fr.  broche  may,  possibly, 
at  one  time,  have  been  usedr=6roc. 

II  Brocanteur  is,  of  course,  the  Lat.  hrocator,  with  an 
n  inserted,  as  in  the  Fr.  galantine  from  gdatina.  (See  my 
note  on  joTigleurs,  4**»  S.  x.  302.)  Brocator  is  not  giren  by 
Ducange,  but  he  gives  abrocator==brocaritu. 

^  That  is  to  say,  Littr6  waa  unable  to  see  that  abroca' 
maUnm,  as  he  spells  it,  was  connected  with  broca. 


and  sells  on  his  own  account,  for  Webster  defines 
viercJiandisc-broker  as  "one  who  buys  and  sells 
goods." 

A  still  better  explanation  of  the  word,  however, 
may,  I  think,  be  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
other  words  of  the  same  family  given  by  Ducange. 
These  are  ahrocator  and  aJbrocare,  both  evidently 
fix)m  broca.  Abrocator  he  defines  "proxeneta, 
pararius,  Gall,  courtier.*  Hinc  forte  vox  nota 
brocanteur  '*  (see  note  ||).  But  this  is  precisely  the 
definition  he  gives  of  brocariiiSy  and,  therefore, 
abrocator=brocarius.  But  abrocator  is  manifestly 
derived  from  obrocare,  and  to  this  he  gives  tlie 
meaning  of  "  perforare,  Gall,  metire  en  perce,  fistu- 
1am  doho  apponere,  a  Gallico  broche."  He  should 
rather  have  said  from  broca.  Abrocare  is,  there- 
fore, exactly  our  to  broach,  or,  as  it  was  in  old  Eng., 
to  abroach.  Abrocator ,  therefore  (and,  therefore, 
probably,  also  brocarius),  is,  literally,  one  who 
broaches  casks,  and  hence,  metaphorically,  one  who 
broaches  a  business,  sets  it  agoing,  a  negotiator, 
and  so  a  broker.  Wedgwood  quoted  a  form  ahro- 
carius  {=hrocarius)  from  the  Liber  Albus,  and 
this  form  is  strongly  in  favour  of  my  view.  Mahn, 
too  (in  Webster),  gives,  s.  v.  broke,  an  old  Eng. 
abbrochment,  to  which  he  assigns  the  meaning  of 
brokage,  negotiation ;  and  the  same  word  is,  as  I 
have  shown,  quoted  by  Ducange,  «.  v.  abbrocameU' 
turn.  Broker,  therefore,  according  to  this  view^ 
broacher.f  F.  Changs. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

(4**^  S.  xii.  84.) 

Taking  the  sentence  from  Arthur  Warwick's 
Spare  miiiutes  quoted  by  S.  piecemeal,  Shak- 
spearian  analogy  could  easily  be  found  for  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  I  add  one  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion : — 

"  But  in  the  winter  of  my  need." — WanncI:. 

**  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent.^' — Shdkspeare, 

**  They  leave  me  naked." —  Warwick. 

"  Have  left  me  naked  (to  my  enemMt)** — Shakspeare, 

But  this  is  arbitrary,  and,  if  pursued,  would  land 
us  in  a  charge  of  phkgiarism,  of  the  most  tinkering 
description,  against  Warwick,  which  neither  m 
us,  I  dare  say,  would  be  prepared  to  defend.  For 
the  complete  sentence, — "  Now  is  the  winter  of  our 
discontent  made  glorious  summer  by  the  son  of 

*  C(mriier=our  broker. 

f  The  il'— or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say,  the  hard  c 
(for  the  old  Eng.  form  is  broamr) — remained  in  broixr, 
because  broker  was  either  formed  from  brocarius  direct, 
or  else  came  to  us  through  the  French  at  a  time  when 
the  Lat.  c  had  not  become  ch  in  French.  Broker  is, 
therefore,  probably,  an  older  form  than  broacher,  whic^, 
with  to  broach,  came  to  us  through  the  Fr.  brocker. 
Gomp.  eandU  and  chandler,  cam^,  campaign,  and  cham" 
pagne,  cant  and  chant,  ke.,  ana  see  my  note  on  "  Aa^ 
cance  "  In  "  N.  &  Q.,  4*'  S.  xi  472. 
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YorV — there  is  no  analogy  in  the  quotation  from 
Spare  Minutes^  but  the  very  opposite  ;  and  I  sub- 
mit therefore  that  S.'s  analogy  is  deficient  in  pro- 
priety. I  should  place  the  entire  quotation  rather 
as  a  parallel  to  the  proverb — "Prosperity  gains 
friends,  and  adversity  tries  them"  (4*^  S.  x.  14,  77 ; 
4«^  S.  xL  58).  KoYLE  Entwisle,  F.R.H.S. 

F^mworth,  Bolton. 

If  it  is  worth  whUe  to  bring  together  as  "  analo- 
gous" expressions  of  Shakspeare's  and  those  of 
authors  writing  twenty  years  after  his  death,  S. 
might  have  matched  ids  quotation  from  Arthur 
Warwick's  Spare  Minutes,  1637,  more  strikingly. 

Here  is  his  quotation,  '^  Whiles  the  sap  of  main- 
tenance lasts,  my  friends  swarme  in  abundance, 
but  in  the  winter  of  my  need,  they  leave  me  naked." 

Here  is  mine,  in  analogy  : — 

"  But  myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  1  could  frame  employment; 
That  numherlets  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs  and  Uft  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows  ;— I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burthen." 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 


The  theme  as  well  as  the  phrase. 


Erem. 


My  note  applied  to  the  gilly-flower  itself,  not  to 
Percnta's  immediate  and  secondary  allusion,  which 
is,  no  doubt,  correctly  explained,  if  indeed  it  wanted 
any  explanation,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  by  Steevens 
before  him.  In  the  Winter's  Tale,  as  well  as  in  the 
Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,  and  other  works  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  we  find  the  gilly-flower 
surrounded  by  erotic  allusions.  I  simply  en- 
deavoured to  show  the  reason. 

«  C.  Elliot  Browne. 


Lawrence  Lawrence.  —  In  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist  for  June,  1873,  a  doubt  is  expressed 
that  Lawrence  Lawrence,  ofJarMiuM,  was  from  New 
En^nd ;  and  implied,  whether  he  was  not  a  native 
of  Jamaica.  And  the  same  writer  ridicules  the 
idea  that  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Catherine  Francklyn, 
who  died  in  London  in  1831,  could  have  been 
the  granddaughter  of  his  father,  Thomas,  bom  in 
1666. 

The  first  doubt  is  thus  set  at  rest: — 

**  Island  Secretary's  Off.,  Jamaica.  Entered  20th  Jan., 
1743.— George  II.  by  letters  patent,  signed  by  Goremor 
Trelawney  on  6th  Jany.,  1734,  'grants/  &c.,  to  Lawrence 
Lawrence,  'in  consideration  of  his  having  transTported 
hifMelf  with  his  servants  and  slaves  to  our  Island  of 
Jamaica,*  a  certain  piece  of  land,  on  which  he  is  bonnd 
to  keep  a  certain  number  of  white  men ;  and  in  the  eTent 
of  insurrection,  &c.,  to  '  serre  us  and  our  heirs  in  arms.' " 

Lawrence  Lawrence  was  styled  Captain  in  the 
local  and  family  papers  (in  possession  of  Rev.  — 


Richards,  St.  Thos.  ye  Vale,  1864),  and  his  brother 
ThomcLs  is  stated  to  have  been  Mayor  of  P^i2a- 
delvhia  in  1749. 

Lawrence  Lawrence  married  Susanna,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Lawrence,  whose  sister  Mary 
was  ancestress  of  Lords  Abinger,  Stratheden,  &c. 

In  the  will  of  James  Lawrence,  of  Fairfield^ 
Jamaica,  recorded  May  8th,  1756,  reference  occurs 
to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  the  children  of  Lavn-ence 
Lawrence,  who  had  married  his  sister  Susanna. 

Lawrence  Lawrence  died  2nd  January,  1752  ^lis 
widow  married,  thirdly,  David  Dunbar,  and  died 
3rd  of  May,  1765).  His  will,  proved  in  Jamaica^ 
and  entered  4th  of  May,  1753,  contains  the  names 
of  his  children  then  living  and  in  infancy,  viz.^ 
1.  Lawrence  Lawrence.  2.  Lemon  Lawrence  Law- 
rence. 3.  Susanna,  afterwards  Mrs.  Patrick  Dun- 
bar. 4.  Catherine,  afterwards  Mrs.  Francklyn,  who 
died  in  London  in  1831  (see  her  will  proved  there). 
5.  Rachael,  afterwards  Mrs.  Harry  Gordon,  and 
mother  of  Ann,  wife  of  Alexander  Edgar. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Francklyn  (before  mentioned),  of 
Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square,  London,  mar- 
ried, first,  Thomas  Harding,  Esq.,  and,  secondly, 
—  Francklyn,  Esq.  Her  will,  dated  Aug.  18, 
1830,  was  proved  in  London,  Sept.  21,  1831,  by 
her  executors,  Thomas  Hall*  and  George  Lawrence. 
It  contains  curious  genealogical  references  to  her 
relationship  to  the  "  Penn  "  and  other  well-known 
families. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  M*Whorter,  Newhaven, 
Connecticut,  had,  in  1863,  the  fanuly  Bible  of 
Thomas  Lawrence,  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Great 
St.  Alban's  in  1666.  The  latter  married  in  1687, 
when  aged  twenty-one,  Catherine  Lewis,  and  his 
youngest  son^s  (Lawrence  Lawrence)  birth  is  en- 
tered as  on  Oct.  1,  1700,  the  father  being  then 
aged  thirty-four.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  period  1666— 
1831. 

The  parish  registers  of  Great  St.  Albon's  do  not 
go  back  as  far  as  1666,  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
question;  for  Lawrence  Lawrence's  father,  so  figur 
as  time  is  to  be  considered,  might  have  been  bom 
even  in  1636,  and  yet  have  had  a  granddaughter 
who  died  in  1831.  tf.  H.  L.  A. 

Odious  Comparisons  :  A  Short  Sermon  : 
Jack  Randall,  the  Fighter  :  Edwin,  ths 
Actor,  and  his  "Eccentricities." — The  fol- 
lowing lines  occur  in  the  witty  Tom  Crib^s  Memo* 
rial  to  Congress  of  Thomas  Mpore : — 

"  A  paoBo  ensued— till  cries  of '  Qbegson  ' 
Brought  Bob  the  poet  on  his  legs  soon — 
{My  eyes,  how  prettily  Bob  writes  ! 

I'alk  of  your  Camels,  Hogs,  and  Crabs, 
And  twenty  more  such  Pidcoch  frights>^ 

Bob 's  worth  a  hundred  of  these  dabs : 

7 

*  A  grand-uncle  maternally  of  the  6th  £arl  of  Har* 
rington. 
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For  a  short  turnip  at  a  flonnet, 
A  round  of  odea  or  Pastoral  h<nU, 

AU  Lombard  Sirtet  to  n%n4^f>enee  on  it, 
Bobby  *g  the  boy  would  dean  them  out  I) 


M 


The  poet  adds  a  note  to  the  penultimate  line  : — 

"  More  usually  '  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange/ 
There  are  seTeral  of  these  fanciful  forms  of  bettings 
*  Chelsea  College  to  a  sentry-box/  '  Pompe/g  Pillar  to  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax/  "  &c. 

There  is  an  amusing  and  now  hard-to-find  little 
book,  intituled  Jack  RandalVs  Diary;  or.  Pro- 
ceedings at  the  House  of  Call  for  Genius,  Edited 
by  Mr.  Breakwindow,  &c.  (1820,  sm.  8vo.). 
Moore  was  acquainted  with  this,  and  cites  it  more 
than  once,  if  I  mistake  not.  He  had  probably 
read  the  following  note  : — 

"  It  was  at  this  battle,  between  Jack  Martin  the  Baker, 
and  the  XonpareU,  that  Mr.  Rtui^r  acquired  that 
figuiatiTe  style  of  betting  that  his  friends  or  the  fancy 
haTe  so  much  admired ;— as  '  Waterloo  Bridge  to  a  deu 
plank  * ;— -*  Burlington  Arcade  to  a  slop  shop/  *°  &c.  —Page 

Now  the  inference  from  this  may  not  improbably 
be,  that  for  this  felicitous  locution  we  are  indebted 
to  the  prolific  imagination  of  the  Nonpareil  him- 
selfl  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  the  formula 
was  in  use  long  before  the  time  of  the  pugilistic 
hero,  and  the  most  that  he  did  was  to  adopt  or 
revive  it.  Thus,  the  expression  is  found  in  an 
axiom, — one  of  certain  "Social  Beacons," — cited 
in  The  Eccentricities  of  John  EdvoiUy  Comedian, 
&c.  By  Anthony  Pasquin,  Esq.,  2  vols.  (1791), 
8vo. : — 

"  When  you  see  a  man  carrying  a  child,  and  his  wife 
strutting  unencumbered,  it  is  a  province  to  a  Seville 
orange,  that  he  is  not  the  father.'*— Vol.  i.  p.  247. 

— and  possibly  earlier  instances  may  be  found. 
Thus  much  in  the  interests  of  philology.  It  is  an 
ungracious  task  to  pluck  a  single  leaf  from  the 
chaplet  that  encircles  the  brow  of  the  once  re- 
nowned Nonpareil, — but  if  any  one  can  afford  to 
spare  one,  it  is  surely  the  hero  who  fought  sixteen 
battles,  and  was  never  beaten  in  one,  closing  his 
glorious  career  at  the  "  Hole  in  the  Wall,"  Chancery 
Lane,  March  12,  1828,  at  the  all  too  early  age  of 
thirty-four. 

I  am  reminded  that  restitution  maybe  made  to  the 
eccentric  Edwin  of  certain  other  literary  wares,  at 
all  events  till  a  prior  claim  is  set  up  to  the  property. 
Among  the  Edinburgh  Fugitive  Pieces  of  William 
Creech  (1815,  8vo.),  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
renowned  Speculative  Society,  is  an  Abridgment 
of  a  Sermon,  which  took  up  an  hour  in  delivering, 
from  these  words,  "  Man  is  bom  to  trouble,"  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  My  Friends  : 

The  subject  falls  naturally  to  be  divided  into  three 
heads : 

1.  Man's  entrance  into  the  world. 

2.  His  progress  through  the  world. 

3.  His  exit  from  the  worid ;  and 


4.  Practical  reflections  from  what  may  be  said. 
First  then : 

1.  Man  came  into  the  world  naked  and  bare. 

2.  His  progress  through  it  u  trooUe  and  care. 

3.  His  exit  from  it  is^none  can  tell  where. 

4.  But  if  he  does  well  here — hell  be  weU  there. 
Now  I  can  say  no  more,  my  brethren  dear. 
Should  I  preach  on  this  subject  from  this  time  to 

next  year.  AxEir." 

E.C.  Page  226. 

Now,  according  to  the  biographer  of  Edwin,  the 
same  sermon  was  preached  by  the  actor  to  his 
companions,  Eemington  and  Shuter  the  comedians, 
as  shiUlah  in  hand,  and  "a  few  shillings"  in 
pocket, — not  to  mention  "  G^eorgy  the  fid^r  and 
another  child  of  Phoebus," — they  were  wending 
their  way  on  foot  from  Waterford  to  Dublin,  in 
1766  (vol.  i.  p.  73).  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

James  Prince  Lee,  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
— Shortly  after  the  decease  of  the  Eight  Reverend 
James  Prince  Lee,  D.D.,  F.RS.,  &c.,  first  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  the  accompanying  satirical  epitaph 
was  inserted  in  the  Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times  of  Wednesday,  March  16,  1870  :— 

"  The  following  is  being  handed  about  among  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese.  We  do  not  know  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  name  its  author,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
saying  that  he  is  neither  a  Radical  nor  a  Dissenter : — 

Epitaph. 
Here  lies  a  Eight  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
Who  ne'er  spoil'd  his  children  by  sparing  the  rod ; 
Who  took  not  his  pattern  from  Him  who  when  liringy 
Was  laive-hearted,  merciful,  meek  and  forgiving ; 
But  preferring  in  strife  to  work  out  his  salvation ;  ^ 
Made  quarrels  and  scoldings  his  Christian  vocation ; 
And,  in  mind,  of  the  pedagogue's  narrowest  span, 
Held  the  birch  the  sole  nostrum  for  goveming  man. 
Would  you  edit  a  book  without  learning  or  brains] 
You  have  only  to  study  his  Barrow**  Remains, 
Are  you  seeking  your  poethumoos  venom  to  spill  ? 
Tou  cannot  do  better  than  copy  his  Will." 

Dr.  Lee  was  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Lee, 
Secretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  bom  July  28,  1804,  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  January  23,  1848,  at  Whitehall  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishope  of  Cheeter 
and  Worcester,  and  died  December  24,  1869,  at 
Mauldeth  Hall,  Lancashire,  formerlv  the  episcopal 
residence,  but  now  the  seat  of  William  Komame 
Callender,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 

Southernwood. 

^'  Stray  Leaves,  containing  Translations  from 
the  Grerman  Poets,"  &c.  London,  1827. — Since  I 
put  forth,  anonymously,  in  1827,  a  small  volume 
with  this  title  (borrowed  from  Herder's  ZmrsirtnUe 
Blatter),  the  title  (Stray  Leaves)  seems  to  have 
become  a  popular  one ;  for  before  my  adopting  it 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  publication  that  bears  it. 
M^  little  voljame  has  lonf  been  out  of  print  with 
this  title,  although  partially  reprinted  in  1838  with 
another  title.     Collusion  must,  no  doubt,  occur 
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■s  from  books  having  thy  finme  deseriptive 
ticle-ixtge  ;  and.  it  Beema  odd  that  authors  should 
not  Dim  ul  originnlity,  as  I  did  in  bring  indebted 
to  n  foreign  source,  and  not  copy  titles  thnt  luuy 
leud  to  mistakes.  Jons  M.icitAV. 

Oxford. 

"  COSFIRMATIOH    OF    ArM9.'' — A    nolp    OH     tllis 

subject  may  not  be  uncalled  for.  One  freiiuently 
'obaerTes  a  grant  of  armariol  benringH  thus  de- 
scribed. Tlie  consequence  is,  that  a  ctiaunl  reader 
■of  heraldic  litetnture  might  Buppose  thut  such 
amis  had  been  of  immemorinl  uss  in  a  fiimily,  and 
thnt  their  regiBtmtion  only  had  been  neglected. 
Such  a  cnso  might  occur  «-here  an  ancient 
Scotch  Gimily  hod  ignored  the  well-kiian-n  Act  of 
James  VI.  ^I.).  Qy.  Was  the  niiitriciilation 
noticed  in  MmcelL  Genealogiea  el  HcraliUea,  Nob. 
28,  29— 356^  not  simply  agmnt  of  amis  1        Sp. 

"  HotTPPELANDE." — A  curiouB  eiample  of  the 
different  sources  from  which  a  word  may  be  derived, 
and  how  the  meaning  of  it  may  va^  at  different 
times,  will  perhaps  be  interesting.  De  Boqiiefort 
aaya,  in  explanation  of  this  uord,  that  it  ia — 

"Borte  de  Tftement  lourd  ot  fsjt  d'unc  d-toffe  groasirre 


Duppei 


iigar  et  de  To^Bgem 


Ce  n 


'e  la  pli 


hnbit  de 


angufl ; 


ediDB 


nntain  dcB  meublcB  de  Cbarlea  V.,  duns 

Baint  Vincent  de  Ferrier,  en  partant  do  Saint  Eliiabetli : 

Fecit  libi  magaat  bopulanilu  lU  </tJUet  dicerenC 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  "  Houppe- 
lande  "  wus  originally  a  garment  of  many  capes, 
like  our  conchnian's  coat,  and  after  pissing  into  a 
leathern  waterproof,  ended  by  having  short  sleeves, 
but  no  cape  at  all.  We  may,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Huet,  observe  that  "hopolandu"  is  a  Spanish 
word,  signifying  t\  tunic  or  close  coat  with  u  long 
train  to  it,  and  that  the  "  hopa,"  of  a  somewhat 
similar  sliitpe,  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
Komiins.  llie  houppehmde,  without  sleeves,  more- 
over, was  worn  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  it  had  then  arm-holes.     EAi-rH  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Napoleos's  Use  of  Sscff. — A  paasiige  in  Dr. 
Keneuly'a  speech  for  the  defendant  in  the  present 
Tichbome  Trial  will  probably  create  or  conHruj  in 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  reiLders  an  erroneous  im- 
pression respecting  the  peraonnl  habits  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  Roger  Tichbome  is  described  as  one 
»ho  "carried  snufT  about,  not  like  on  ordinnry 
man,  but  in  hia  waistcoat  pocket,  like  Napoleon.'" 
With  regard  to  this  alleged  habit,  his  privat-e 
secretary,  Be  Bourienne,  in  his  Life  of  NapoUou 
(London,  1831),  affords  as  the  following  unequivocnl 


"All  tlist  bss  been  mid  aboutBonnpnrte'a  immoderate 
use  of  mufF  bae  nn  more  fonndation  in  trutb  thou  hia 
pretended  partinlity  for  coffee.  It  ia  true  thnt  at  an  early 
period  of  bis  life  lie  began  to  take  snuff,  but  it  wa«  -nry 
sparingly,  and  alwaya  out  of  n  box  ;  and  if  he  bore  any 
reteoiblance  to  Frederick  the  Greut,  it  was  not  by  filling 
hi«  waiitcoflt  poekpta  with  tnnff,  for,  I  must  again  ob- 
aerre.  he  carried  bit  notiona  of  personal  neatnen  to  a 
faetidlous  degree,"— (Vol.  i.,  p.  312.) 

We  find  the  common  opinion  contradicted  in  nn 
equally  positive  manner  by  Constant,  the  Em- 
peror's viilet: — 

"  It  liDS  been  alleged  that  bis  Majesty  took  an  inordi- 
nate den)  of  fnuff.  and  that  in  order  to  take  it  frith  tha 
grcBlcrfucDilyhe  carried  it  in  Ilia  waistcoat  pockets,  wbicb 
for  that  purpose  were  lined  with  leather.  Thia  is  BJIo- 
getber  untrue.  Tho  fact  is,  the  Emperor  norer  look 
snuff  eiceiit  from  a  snuff-box,  and  though  he  used  a  good 
deal,  be  actually  took  but  tery  little.  He  would  fre- 
quently hold  the  snuff-boi  to  hia  nose,  merely  to  smell 
the  anuff ;  st  other  times  he  would  take  a  pinch,  and, 
after  amelling  it  for  a  moment,  be  would  throw  it  anay. 
Thai  it  frequently  luippened  that  the  spot  where  he  was 
littingorslanding  was  strewed  with  anuff;  buthishand- 
lArcbiefg,  which  were  of  the  finest  cambric,  were  scarcely 
ever  soiled.  Ho  had  a  great  collection  of  enuff-boies; 
but  those  which  he  preferred  were  of  dark  tortoise-Bhell, 
lined  with  gold,  and  crnsmented  with  cameos  or  antique 
mednls  in  gold  or  silver.  Their  form  was  a  narrow  oral, 
with  hinged  lida.     He  did  not  like  round  boies,  becan~ 


lid 


it  waa  necaseary  to  use  both  honda  to  open  them,  and  in 
thia  operation  tie  not  unfreonently  let  the  box  or  tlie  lie 
fall.  His  snuff  was  generally  very  coarse  nLppee.hnthi 
sometimes  liked  to  liaie  several  kinds  of  snuff  mixed 
together."— ^imoiVa  de  CoHilant,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 

J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

Remarkable  EriTAfH.^ — On  a  brass  plat*  let 
into  a  stone  slab  in  the  chancel  floor  of  the  small 
chiuch  of  Claphani,  Sussex,  just  admirably  restored 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  the  following  inscription, 
which  in  adulation,  reaching  to  the  uttermost  limit 
of  hyperbolism,  is  a  specimen  so  unique  as  to 
deserve  some  place  of  record  more  enduring  even 
than  the  "monumeutum  lere  perennius";  and  Know- 
ing of  no  repository  more  suitable,  I  offer  it  to  the 
custody  of'N.  &'Q.":— 

"  Hers  Lyeth  the  Body  of  Wilhelmina  Sbeller 

who  departed  this  Life  the  21it  of  March  1772 

Aged  Twenty  three  Years. 

She  was  a  pattern  for  the  World  to  follow 

auch  a  being  both  in  form  and  mmd 

perhaps  never  exialcd  before 

A  most  dutiful,  affectionate,  and  Virtuous  Wife 

A  most  tender  and  Anxious  parent 

A  most  amiable  and  elegant  companion 
Universally  Beneiolent,  generous,  and  hanisne 

TherrideofbcrownSei, 

the  admiration  of  ours 
She  lived  univenallr  belov'd,  and  admir'd 
She  died  as  generally  rerer'd,  and  regretted 
a  loss  felt  by  all  nho  had  the  happiness 
ofknowing  Her,  by  none  to  be  compar'd 
to  tlal  of  her  disconsolate,  affectionate, 
Loiing.  k  in  this  World  everlastingly  Miierable 
Husband,  Sir  John  Sbellit,  who  has 
Caused  this  inscription  to  be  Engrav'd. 
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Tradition  says  that  tbe  "  everlastingly  Miserable 
Husband"  manied  again  vithin  the  year. 

Edmcsd  Tew,  M.A. 

[More  Uuui  three  yean  bad  elapsed  vben  Sir  John 
Shelley  married  (in  1TT5)  hia  eecoad  wife,  Eliubeth 
VToodcock  -  by  whom  be  bad  three  dftugbten,  kll  of 
whom  died  nnnurried.  By  hia  firjt  wife,  Wilhelmina 
(NewDham)  be  had  one  child,  a  Bon  (John),  by  whom  be 
•ma  nicceeded,  in  1783.  ItwaethiB  SraCwife  who  brought 
the  Mareifield  Park  eatate  into  the  Shelley  fumly.] 


(Burrint. 

[We  nmst  reqneit  correapandenta  detiring  inforauUioii 

on  family  mattart  of  ool;  prirate  iutereBt,  to  affix  their 

names  utd  addnwaea  to  their  queriea,  in  order  that  the 

■nswen  may  be  addieawd  to  them  direct.] 

French  Pobu. — Can  any  of  your  readers  fur- 
nish me  with  correct  information  concerning  the 
accompanying  poemi  It  ia  said  to  have  been 
written  on  the  death  of  one  Colonel  de  Beauinanoir, 
a  native  of  Bretagne,  who  was  killed  in  A.I).  1749, 
while  defending  Pondicherr^  against  the  English. 
He  was  buried  the  same  night  by  a  few  faithful 
followers,  in  the  north  bastion  of  the  fortress,  and 
the  next  day  the  fleet  sailed  with  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  for  Europe.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Mtmoirs  of  Laity  Tokndal,  by  his  son.  The  last- 
named  ■woA.  is,  however,  not  in  the  British  Af  uaeom 
Library,  nor  in  the  Libraries  of  the  India  Office 
and  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  though  there  ore  other 
works  in  these  libraries  concerning  the  French 
governor,  Lally  Tolendal.  The  French  poem  ia, 
as  you  will  perceive,  an  almost  word  for  word 
rendering  of  Wolfe'a  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Goranna,  and  the  question  therefore  is,  whether  the 
KngliBli  or  the  French  poem  is  the  original.  If  any 
of  your  readers  can  answer  this  question,  they  can 
perhaps  also  inform  me  in  what  library  the  Memoin 
of  Lally  ToUndal  is  to  be  found ;  or,  supposing 
that  the  French  poem  is  only  a  clever  parody, 
when,  and  by  whom,  it  was  written? 

J. 
"  Ni  le  SOD  du  tambour,  ni  la  marche  fun Jbre, 
Ni  le  feu  dea  aoldata,  ne  marque  son  ddpart ; 
Mus  dn  Brave,  i  la  hfite,  h  travera  lea  tanfbres 
Hornea — noua  portSmea  le  cadavre  an  rempart. 

2. 
De  ininnit  c'^tut  I'henro,  et  solitaire  et  sombre, 
Ia  Inne  k  peine  oSVait  un  d^bite  rayon. 
La  lanteme  Ininit  p^niblement  dana  I'ombre 
Qoand  de  la  bayoonette  on  creaia  le  gazon. 

B'iDutile  cercaeil  ni  de  drap  fan^ire 
Nods  ne  daign&mea  point  entonrer  le  H^roa, 
n  gii^t  dans  les  plis  da  manteau  militairo 
Comme  un  gnerrier  qui  dort  aon  heure  de  r^poa. 


Mais  on  fizait  da  m 


An  demain  !  qnaod  ici  oti  la  fosse  I'afipr^te 
Oik  son  hmnide  lit  on  dresee  avec  eangloti, 
L'enneroi  orgueilleni:  marchera  inr  n  t£te, 
Et  Dona,  Be«  v^l^nna,  aerons  loin  nir  les  floto. 


n  pourra  lee  entendre 
d^un  ton  ajner  oa  fol, 
!  qulmporte  it  aa  cendre 
a  a  confix  au  sol  1 


Bignalut  la  fiert^  de  I'eDnemi  haotalD. 


Et  dans  aa  foaK  alors  nous  le  mtmei  lentement, 

Pr^  du  champs  oil  aa  j^in 

If  ous  ne  mimes  ik  I'endroit  pierre  ni  m 

Le  laissant  seul  i  sonlavr'  —  " — "" — 


th,  acme  veare 
be  gratefbl  to 
rhich  the  Prei 


^^nch  cloinumt 


[This  subject  wis  dealt  with, 
Atheii/euai.    "  N.  t  Q."  would  ' 
could  refer  to  the  article 
was  put  oat  of  coorL  j 

"  Brioa." — Some  years  ago  I  met  with  a  Celtic-' 
Roman  gravestone  of  the  sixth  century,  near  iEvian, 
in  Haute  Savoie,  to  which  1  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Swiss  arclueologianB,  and  I  am  toM  it  hM 
BiDce  been  deposited  in  the  Cantonal  Museum  tt 
I^usanne.  Part  of  the  inscription  runs  thoa : 
"Mavortio  consule.  Sub  hunc  (ncjconsule  Bran- 
dobrigte  receperunt  redemptionem  a  Godomoro 
rege."  The  name  of  the  consul,  Havortius,  dearij 
indicates  the  date  to  a  year.  See  L'Art  de  Virifier 
Us  Data.  Who  these  BrandobrigB;  were,  and 
what  precise  meaning  was  attached  to  the  word 
Ttdemptio  in  the  sixth  century,  are  questions  which 
have  hitherto  puzzled  many  wise  heads  in  Switzer- 
land, and  will  probably  long  continue  to  do  so. 
Another  puzzle,  to  me  at  least,  is  the  meaning  of  ' 
the  word  briga.  I  feel  all  but  certain  that  it  must 
have  a  meaning,  for  it  formed  the  last  qillable  of 
many  towns  in  Spain  when  Spain  was  Roman.  In 
Baetica  we  find  Mirobriga ;  in  Lusitania,  Mero- 
briga,  Lacobriga,  Caetobriga,  Augustobri^  Tals- 
briga  (2),  Arabriga ;  and  in  Tarraeonenais,  Nemeto- 
briga,  Segobriga,  Mirobriga,  JuUabriga,  Lacobriga, 
Nertobriga,  Armallobriga,  &c.  Will  any  of  your 
learned  readers,  better  versed  than  myself  in  the 
Celtiberian  and  Celtic  dialects,  kindly  throw  light 
on  the  matter!  OoTia 

Bbely.Beds. 

Thb  Wren  Fauilt. — In  the  Builder  of  May 
11,  1872,  there  is  an  inquiry  signed  "  Suo  Marte," 
whether  any  rettsou  can  be  given  for  there  being 
no  mention  in  ParenfoZta  of  Anne,  one  of  the 
aiBt«r8  of  Sir  Chriat«phcr  Wren.  She  was  born,  it 
is  there  said,  at  her  father's  living  of  Enoyle,  in 
Wilts,  and  baptized  in  the  year  1634,  and  she 
married  in  due  time  Dr.  Hemy  Brunsell  (not 
^nnsell),  prebendary  of  Ely,  inatalled  October 
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18,  1660,  and  rector  of  Strethani,  near  Ely,  from 
1662  to  1678,  on  the  nomination,  no  doubt,  of 
their  near  relative,  Matthew  Wren,  then  Bishop 
of  Ely.  She  died  in  1667,  and  was  buried  at 
Strethaiii,  and  the  following  is  the  entry  which 
records  her  ])urial : — 

it  ^[trii  Anne  Bnmsell,  the  wife  of  Doct'  Henry  Brun- 
sell,  rector  of  Stretham,  was  buryed  the  last  day  of 
February  An.  Dni.  1667." 

A  ver}'  neat  little  marble  monument  on  the 
north  side  of  the  east  wall  in  Stretham  Church 
thus  speaks  of  her : — 

"Anna  Pilia  'Xtof.  Wren,  Dec.  Windsor,  Uxor  Hen. 
Bmnsell  LL.D  Mater  Henrici,  Xtoferiq  hie  Sepultor: 
k  Annas  adhuc  Superstitis,  exiguae  <][uidem  molis,  sed 
Gemarum  instar  magni  pretii  et  yirtatis  Vitam  egit  aliis 
jucundissimam  aibi  ant£  acerbfi  propter  yarios  Corporis 
dolores  q^OB  admirabili  patientiA  &  iEquanimitate  per- 
pessa  animam  placidissime  Deo  reddidit  27°  die  Feb.  An. 
DnL  1667,  i£tatis  8\m  33*>." 

The  daughter  Anna,  who  is  here  spoken  o& 
died  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year  ;  and  there  is 
this  entry  of  her  burial  in  the  register: — "M*^ 
Anne  Brunsell,  the  daughter  of  Doct®'^  Henry 
Bmnsell,  Rector  of  Stretham,  was  buried  August 
y*  eleyenth." 

There  is  a  short  Memoir  of  Doctor  Henry 
Brunsell  in  Bentham's  Ely  Cathedral,  He  had 
been  educated,  it  is  there  said,  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  admitted  to  the  practice  of  phvsic, 
but  at  the  Bestoration  he  betook  himsell  to 
Divinity,  and  became  rector  of  Clayworth,  Notts, 
prebendary  of  Southwell,  rector  of  Kelshall,  Herts, 
and  of  Stretham,  Ely.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1678-9, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Stretham  Church, 
where  there  is  a  black  marble  slab  to  his  memory 
with  this  inscription : — 

'*Hic  jacet  Henricus  Brunsell  LL.D'.  Prebendarios 
£ccleai»  filiensis,  et  Rector  de  Stretham.  Obiit  23  Febr. 
1678,  an"  ^tatis  suas  61." 

He  founded  three  scholarships  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  three  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  Combination  room  of  the  latter 
college  there  is  a  small  portrait  of  him. 

Any  infonuation  relating  to  the  Wren  family,  or 
to  the  family  of  Dr.  Brunsell,  his  birthplace,  the 
place  of  his  marriage  to  Anne  Wren,  &c.,  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  present  rector  of  Stretham. 

Are  not  the  Wren  Hoskynses,  one  of  whom  is 
M.P.  for  Herefordshire,  the  present  representatives 
of  the  Wren  ftiniily  ]  Hugh  Pigot, 

Stretham  Rectory,  Ely. 

P.S. — Any  infonuation  rekting  to  Stretham  and 
its  rectors  will  be  also  very  acceptable. 

"How  DO  YOU  DO?"— Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedg- 
wood rightly  explains  this  phrase  as  a  direct 
translation  from  the  OldFrencn  Camimyit  lefaiies- 
vous?  But  as  his  explanation  is  not  ffenerally 
known,  I  copy  here  the  three  instances  of  the  Old 


French  phr.ioc  given  by  Hipi)eau  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Glossaire  (1873),  p.  170: — 
*'  Lors  li  dist  la  dame,  comment 
Lefaiies  voiu,  biaus  tres  douc  sire  1 " 

Jioman  du  Chastelain  de  Couci,  ▼.  8488. 

'^  11  li  demandent  de  lor  piere, 
Et  covMfiU  Ufuaii  lur  miere." 

Lai  d^HaveloCf  ▼.  562. 

"  Que  fait  mes  sires  ?  est-il  sains  et  haiti^"~22(mee- 
vaux,  p.  159. 

Has  Mr.  Addis,  or  any  reader,  a  note  of  any 
early  use  of  the  phrase  in  English  1  I  don't  see  it 
in  Havelok.  F.  J.  F. 

HuTTON  Family  (Scotland). — I  saw  an  old 
letter  of  date  July,  1785,  the  other  day,  in  which 
the  writer  addressing  his  friend,  Mr.  Campbell, 
refers  to  "Lady  Hutton"  and  her  son.  I  have 
never  found  any  pedigree  of  Hutton  to  account  for 
this  lady.    Who  could  she  have  been  ?  H. 

Sasines,  &c. — In  a  letter,  dated  1775,  the  fol- 
lowing passages  occur,  and  I  should  much  like  to 
know  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  different  docu- 
ments named.  Will  some  of  your  contributors 
kindly  give  them  ? — 

"  >Vhen  the  Sasines  are  Registered  and  returned  from 
Eidinb*^  Mr.  Anderson  writes  me  he  will  deliver  to  you, 
viz. — 'The  Precept  of  G litre  Constat  by  Mr.  Aytone,  a 
small  parchment ' — '  My  Instrument  of  Sasine  on  Brown- 
hills,  a  parchment  also,  and  larger' — 'Extract  of  Mr. 
Aytone's  disp"  to  my  Brog",  which  is  the  paper  you 
deliT^  to  B.  Frazer '— *  Bond  of  relief  I  gave  the  Prin'  of 
his  cautionry  for  me  to  M"  D.  with  my  name  tore  off.' " 

Brownhills  and  Braehead  is  near  St.  Andrews, 
and  the  writer  of  the  above  wa^  "  seized  of"  it  in 
1785.  F.  H.  D. 

Bolwar,  Miss.,  n.8.A. 

"Kat.  Southwell,  Mrs.  Oliver." — ^An  oil 
painting  of  a  young  lady,  half  length,  life  size,  on 
oval  frame,  has  the  following  words  painted  on 
it:— 

Kat.  Southwell  Bom,  1679. 

Mrs.  OUver  Died,  1703. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  who  she  was  ?    The  painting 
is  in  the  style  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  F.  I).  F. 

Belfast. 

Bate  of  Interest  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century. — Wliat  was  the  usual  rate  of  interest 
per  cent,  charged  on  loans  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  say  between  the  years  1630-50  ?  Was 
eight  \yeT  cent,  per  annum  considered  usurious  at 
that  period?  James  Pearson. 

John  Glover's  Paintings.  —  At  about  what 
date  was  John  Glover,  the  landscape-painter, 
painting  views  around  London  ?  I  liave  a  painting 
of  his,  3  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  a  view  of  Primrose 
Hill  and  the  Regent's  Park,  where  there  is  no 
building  to  be  seen  except  Marylebone  Church  and 
two  or  three  of  the  large  houses  standing  alone  in 
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the  circle  of  the  park.  The  point  is  from  about 
the  Eyre  Arms  or  Swiss  Cottage,  and  now  that  the 
whole  space  shown  in  the  picture  as  meadow  land 
is  covered  with  roads  and  streets,  such  a  picture, 
apart  from  Mr.  Gloyer's  known  skill,  has  a  peculiar 
interest  to  those  who  care  for  old  localities.  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  when  Mr.  Glover  was  likely 
to  have  been  painting  in  that  part.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  show  it  to  any  one.  G.  W. 

Brighton. 

Lord  Macaulay.  —  Is  not  the  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  April,  1832,  on  the  "  Waverley 
Novels  "  by  Lord  Macaulay  ? 

Chas.  Maunder. 

Kissing  before  a  Duel. — Wesley's  Journal 
(June  16,  1758)  tells  of  a  duel  between  two  officers 
at  Limerick : — "  Mr.  B.  proposed  firing  at  twelve 
yards ;  but  Mr.  J.  said,  *  No,  no,  six  is  enough.' 
So  they  kissed  one  another  (poor  Parcel)  and, 
before  they  were  five  jmces  asunder,  both  fired  at 
the  same  instant,"  &c.  This  kiss  smacks  of  France. 
Was  it  used  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland? 
And  up  to  what  time  ?  Quivis. 

St.  John's  Church,  Clareborough,  Notts. 
— This  church  is  now  undergoing  restoration,  and 
the  tower  being  in  bad  condition,  one  comer,  S.W., 
had  to  be  taken  down  to  the  foundation.  Having 
removed  the  stones  and  mortar,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  been  built  on  a  solid  rock  ;  this  rock 
had  been  hollowed  out  in  the  usual  shape  of  a 
stone  coffin,  and  the  remains  of  a  human  skeleton 
were  discovered  within  it.  The  buttress  and 
comer  of  the  tower  were  built  over  the  corpse ;  the 
feet  were  towards  the  east.  Can  any  one  of  your 
readers  explain  the  circumstance  ? 

R.  W.   BiNNS. 

Worcester. 

Mortimers  of  Scotland. — In  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  which  extended  from 
1107  to  1126,  and  at  later  periods  in  the  same 
century,  certain  members  of  the  family  of  Mortimer 
or  Mortuo  Mare  made  their  appearance  in  that 
country.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inforai  me  how 
they  were  related  to  the  family  of  Mortimer  which 
came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror  ? 

F.  C.  MONCREIFF. 

Ecclesfield  Yic&rage. 

Abigail  Hill,  afterwards  Mrs.  and  then  Lady 
Masham.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  portrait  extant  of  this  lady  ?  She  is 
described  in  the  Athenceum  of  the  2nd  inst.  as 
**one  of  the  cleverest  >vomen  of  Queen  Anne's 
time."  RocKUURST. 

Peerage  of  Lancaster.— William  the  Con- 
gneroT  created  Roger  of  Poictou  Baron  of  Lancaster. 
He  afterwards  forfeited  the  title,  was  restored  by 


Rufus,  and  again  forfeited  under  Henry  I.  It  then 
became  the  appanage  of  many  noble  families  as 
gifts  from  the  crown.  I  am  desirous  of  knowing 
who  these  noble  families  were.  Richard  created 
John  Earl  of  Lancaster  among  other  titles,  and 
Henry  III.  created  Edmund  Crouchback  Earl,  from 
whom  it  regularly  descended  to  Henry  IV.,  who 
joined  it  to  the  Crown,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

G.  Laurence  Gtomme. 

St.  Winefrede's  Well. — Mr.  Ambrose  Poynter 
contributed  a  paper  on  St.  Winefrede's  Well,  at 
Holywell,  Flintshire,  to  the  Archaeological  Journal^ 
iiL  148.  In  it  he  stated  that  4001.  had  been  ex- 
pended removing  various  buildings  around  the 
well,  strongly  urging  more  substantial  repairs  to 
the  edifice  enclosing  it.  I  wish  to  know  what  has 
been  done  in  the  matter  since  that  period  (1846). 

John  Piogot. 

"Out  of  Place  and  Unpensioned." — I  have 
before  me  two  caricature  portraits,  a  small  mezzotint 
and  a  larger  line  engraving,  both  of  which  have  the 
above  title.  They  represent  a  meagre  personage, 
of  very  disconsolate  aspect,  pressing  the  head  of  his 
cane  to  his  chin,  and  gazing  wistndly  into  space. 
In  the  larger,  the  wall  of  the  room  is  decorated  with 
a  portrait  of  Wilkes  and  a  copv  of  the  Middlesex 
Petition.  The  immediate  result  of  the  Middlesex 
election  of  the  16th  of  March,  1769,  was  the  utter 
failure  of  Colonel  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell,  who  had 
thrown  himself  out  of  his  seat  for  Bossiney  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  aid  the  Ministry  by  ousting  Wilkes, 
I  suspect  that  this  is  his  portrait,  published  imme- 
diately afterwards.     Am  1  correct  ? 

Calcuttensis. 

"La  Flora  di  Tiziano."— In  1826  an  en- 
graving of  this  very  beautiful  painting  was  executed 
by  Gio.  Rivera.  Where  is  the  original  now  to  be 
found  1  I  have  a  painting  in  my  possession  firom 
which  it  would  appear  the  engraving  was  taken, 
and  evidently  of  great  age.  T.  A. 

"  Camp-shed." — ^Wanted  the  derivation  of  this 
term,  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  to 
denote  a  low  partition  of  concrete,  or  wood,  or 
stone,  between  the  water  and  the  shore,  "  Camp- 
side "  is  a  word  also  employed.  Can  the  forma: 
have  (like  water-shed)  any  connexion  with  the 
German  sclmden  f  F.  G.  Waugh. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  MaU. 

Pillaton,  Staffordshire. — ^Can  any  one  give 
me  any  information,  or  description,  other  than  what 
may  be  got  out  of  the  county  histories  of  a  place 
called  Pillaton,  or  Pileton,  near  Penkricke,  in 
Staffordshire,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Little- 
ton family,  and  now  almost  destroyed  ? 

Walter  Luton. 
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ORPHEUS  AND  MOSES. 
(4"»  S.  xi.  521  ;  xii.  31,  73,  110.) 

As*  it  may  be  acceptable  to  some  readers  of 
"N.  &  Q.,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  obviate  the 
suspicion  that,  because  I  have  refrained  from 
giving  my  reasons  for  the  views  put  forward  in  a 
former  paper,  I  have  none  worth  the  giving,  I 
propose  now,  under  the  Editor's  sanction,  to  state, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  why  I  conclude  that  **  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  very  much  better  known 
to  the  learned  among  the  heathen  than  is  commonly 
believed  or  allowed."  To  cite  passages  from  these 
writers— a  work  of  no  great  difficulty — tending  to 
show  the  wonderful  similarity  between  many  of 
their  doctrines  and  those  of  the  early  Scriptures, 
would  need  ^ce  larger  than  could  be  reasonably 
requested ;  I  will  &st,  therefore,  turn  to  those 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  try  if,  from  what  is 
commonly  called    internal    evidence,  we    cannot 

fther  something  at  least  favourable  to  this  view. 
take  the  incident  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  as 
referred  to  by  our  Lord,  and  I  ask,  of  the 
"wisdom"  which  she  learned  at  the  mouth  of 
Solomon,  would  she  learn  nothing  of  that  which  he 
himself  declares  to  be  the  highest  of  all  wisdom — 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  true  Grod  ?  And  in 
speaking  to  her  of  this  would  he  be  likely  to 
refrain  from  speaking  to  her  of  that  book  from 
which  this  wisdom  was  to  be  learned,  frimishing 
her  with  it,  and  urging  her  to  its  study  ?  And  if 
it  were  sectilar  wisdom  only  which  she  sought  and 
gained,  where  would  be  the  point  of  the  reproach- 
ful contrast  {Matt  xii.  42),  "  The  Queen  of  the 
South  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it ;  for  she  came 
m)m  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  behold  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here  "  ? 

I  take  again  the  case  of  "  the  wise  men  from  the 
East."  When  they  saw  the  wonderful  "star," 
how  could  they  know  that  it  portended  one  who 
"  was  born  King  of  the  Jews,"  but  from  something 
they  had  read  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  probably, 
as  man/  think,  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  ? 

I  take  lastly  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch.  And  who 
dare  deny  that  h^  was  acquainted  with  these 
Scriptures  ?  "  Was  sitting  m  his  chariot,  read 
Esaias  the  prophet"  (Acts  viii.  28).  But  he  was  a 
heathen,  although  most  likely  what  is  called  a 
"  proselyte  of  the  gate."  There  were  many  such, 
but  they  were  all  converts  from  Gentile  and  Pagan 
nations  ;  and  thus  distinguished  "  Jews  and  pro- 
selytes." 

I  appeal  now  to  what  may  be  called  external 
evidence.  The  Jews  have  ever  been  a  restless, 
wandering  people.  In  early  times,  as  in  late,  they 
were  to  \^  found  in  almost  every  land.    They  had 


suflfered  long  captivities — that  in  Babylon  of  seventy 
years'  continuance.  Is  it  at  all  likely,  therefore, — is 
it  barely  possible, — that  under  such  circumstances, 
and  brought,  as  they  must  have  been,  into  daily 
contact  and  intercourse  with  the  people  among^ 
whom  they  lived,  that  none  of  these  people  should 
have  felt  any  curiosity  to  examine  into  their 
customs,  manners,  and  religion,  and  hence,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  have  become  acquainted  with 
their  sacred  writings  1  I  should  certainly  say  not. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  Septuagint  translation^ 
made  b.c.  277,  and  placed  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  in  the  public  library  of  Alexandria. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  that  Book  alone  would  lie 
neglected  on  its  shelf,  and  attract  no  attention 
from  the  many  learned  men  who  flocked  to  that 
library  ]  We  cannot  suppose  this,  but  the  rather 
feel  sure  that  it  would  be  a  Book  among  the  first 
they  would  be  likely  to  inquire  for,  and  to  read 
with  more  than  common  interest. 

I  come  now  to  "  the  ancient  Fathers,"  of  whom 
your  correspondent  says,  they  "  were  too  well  in» 
formed  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion,  from  the 
similarities  and  coincidences  existing  between  pas- 
sages in  the  respective  writings."  Among  these 
"ancient  Fathers,"  I  presume,  he  will  grant  an 
eminent  place  to  such  names  as  Justin  Martyr^ 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Ambrose,  with  each 
and  all  of  whom  I  will  undertake  to  prove  that  he 
is,  on  this  point,  dead  at  issue.  But  not  to  swell 
my  paper  to  an  inconvenient  length,  I  will  give 
extracts  from  the  first  two  only,  with  references  to 
the  other  three.  In  his  treatise  styled  Ad  Qrcecos 
CohortatiOy  Justin  says : — 

14.    ov    yap    XavBdvtiv    kvioi^   v/ia>v    ot/Mic^ 
kvrv\6vTa^  Trarrws  ttov  ry  T€  AioSwpou  lOTopt^, 

KOt  TatSTWV  XotTrCOVTWV  TTCpt  TOVTWV  lOTO/OWOXlV- 
TWV,   OTL    Kal    Od«J>€VS,^  Kttt  *0/A17p0S,  Kol   ^OAOll/  6 

Toi;s  vo/AOvs  'A^raiois  y€ypa<^s,  koI  IlvSa- 
yopas,  Kal  IlAaTwv,  Kal  aXXot  Ttvc?^  cv  tjj 
AiyiVro)  y€v6fi€V0L,  Kal  ck  t^s  MwvVcws  tjrToptos; 
w</>€Xry^€in'€9,  vcrrtpov  kvavria  twv  Trporkptav  firj 
kolXQs  irepl  $€(ov  So^avTWV  avrots  dirtifyiivavTO, 

For  I  think  that  none  of  you  who  have  read 
what  Diodorus  and  others  have  written  about 
these  matters  can  fail  to  see  that  Orpheus,  and 
Homer,  and  Solon,  the  Athenian  kwgiver,  and 
Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  with  many  more,  after  they 
had  visited  Egypt  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Moses,  were  so  influenced  by  them 
as  to  change  their  opinions  entirely  on  the  nature 
of  their  gods. 

25.  kvravOa  6  IlXaTWV  (ra<t>(os  koI  <t>av€pio<s 
Tov  TraXaiov  Xoyov,  Mcuvo-cws  ovofid^i  vofwv^ 
Tov  fi€V  ovouaros  Mwv crews,  <f>6Pt^  tov  kcovciov 
p^ai'TJa'daL  oc^icos. 

by  the  ancient  Word,  Plato  manifestly  here 
means  the  law  of  Moses,  but  through  fear  of  the 
hemlock  durst  not  mention  the  name  of  Moees. 
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To  the  same  effect  he  speaks  in  his  first  Apology^ 
60. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  (Ad  AntoL  ii.  12)  writes — 
n-oAXoi  fJL€v  ovv  Twv  (nryypa<f}€U)v  efiijj.ria'avTOy 
xaX  y)6€Xrja'av'tr€pl  toutwv OL'qyrjfriv  wofqaraarOau, 
K.T.A.  And  many  writers  have  followed  them, 
and  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  these  matters, 
i,e.  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  though,  he 
continues,  they  took  their  materials  from  UmesiSy 
they  failed  miserably  of  the  truth. 

In  addition,  I  refer  to  Clemens,*  Alexand, 
Strom,  i. ;  August.,  De  CivitaL  Dei,  lib.  viii.  c.  4  ; 
Ambros.,  Serm,  18  in  Psalm  cxviii.,  and  lib.  i. 
Ep.  6.     So  much  for  "  the  Ancient  Fathers." 

The  frequent  allusions  to  the  Jews  and  their 
customs  by  profane  writers  lead  fairly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  may,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
hare  been  acquainted  with  their  sacred  books. 
Thus  Horace  (Sat,  lib.  i.  10,  69-70)  alludes  to  their 
Sabbath  and  practice  of  circumcision.  So  also 
Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  158-160),  on  which  the  Delphian 
annotator  remarks,  "  Constat  Ethnicis  non  latuisse 
Sacros  Libros,  cum  ex  eis  pleraque  suas  in  Fabulas 
traduxerint."  See  also  Persius,  v.  184 ;  Tacitus 
(Hist.,  1.  V.  c.  4);  Justin,  in  his  Epitome  of 
Trogus  Pompeius  (Hist,  lib.  xxxvi.),'whose  accounts 
of  Abraham,  Joseph,  Israel,  and  Moses,  are  in 
some  particulars  given  almost  word  for  word  as 
they  stand  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  &c.t 

Passing  by  the  stricture  on  my  rendering  of 
^UTo^iv,  which,  I  admit,  is  not  altogether  a  happy 
one,]:  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  "  practices  of  Hindoo 
worship,"  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
any  elements  in  it  bearing  a  similarity  to  doctrines 

*  Archdeacon  Wilson  Evans  remarks  (Biograp,  of 
Early  Ckwrck,  Clemen*  ^Alexand.),  "  But  while  we  thus 
iMent  to  the  propriety  of^the  philosophical  form  of 
Clement's  works,  we  cannot  but  find  fault  with  the 
mromdent  length  to  which  he  often  pushes  his  arg^oment 
Who,  for  instance,  can  refrain  a  smile  of  ridicuw  when, 
among  his  examples  of  the  Greeks  borrowing  from  the 
Jews,  he  adduces  their  generalship,  and  says  that  Mil- 
tiades  borrowed  from  Moses  the  tactics  of  Marathon  ?  " — 
Strom.  1162. 

t  He  speaks,  fbr  instance,  of  the  ten  sons  of  Jacob, 
of  the  selling  of  Joseph  to  foreign  merchants,  of  his  skill 
in  interpreting  dreams,  of  his  being  taken  into  favour  b^ 
the  King,  of  the  famine  which  prevailed,  and  of  his 
fnrethoacht  in  providing  against  it.  Also  of  the  Exodus, 
tibe  wmnduering  m  the  desert,  the  coming  to  Mount  Sinai, 
and  various  other  particulars  in  their  history,  amongst 
whicb  is  most  noteworthv  a  loathsome  disease  (*'  scabiem 
ft  pmriginem  "),  which,  he  says,  fell  upon  the  Egyptians, 
sad  in  conseanence  of  which  the  Israelites  were  driven 
Irovi  the  lana.  This  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  **  boil 
fenaking  forth  with  blains  upon  man  and  upon  beast, 
thfooKhont  all  the  hmd  of  Egypt"  [Ex.  ix.  9). 

X  Nor,  as  I  take  it,  is  *'Silvanmi  Alumnus"  for 
iiiyevijc.  Alumnus,  at  most,  is  bat  tk  foster-son,  not  a 
SHI  in  the  strict  literal  sense  of  natural  generation.  Its 
Gvsek  equivalent  is  OpkfifAa,  not  vlog,  irate,  or  reicvov. 
Yla  troe  Latin  rendering  according  to  the  etymology, 
iMiarao  naius  ;  the  English,  woodAwm,  not  wocu-reared, 
VflDvamm  Ahnnniis"  would  necessarily  make  it 


or  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  we  have 
very  strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Gospel 
was  preached  in  those  regions  even  in  apostolic 
times, — certainly,  as  we  are  assured  by  Jerome, 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century.  He  says' 
(Ep.  84),  "  Pantfienus  stoicae  sectse  phUosophus  ob 
prsecipusQ  eruditionis  gloriam,  a  Demetriano 
Alexandriae  Episcopo  missus  est  in  Indiam,  ut 
Christum  apud  Brachmannas,  et  illius  gentis 
philosophos  praedicaret."  * 

Pantsenus,  a  stoic  philosopher,  was,  on  account 
of  his  singular  learning,  sent  by  Demetrianus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  preach  Christ  to  the 
Brah^nins,  and  the  philosoohers  of  that  nation. 
Apropos  of  St.  Jerome,  I  know  nothing  of  his 
saying  about  the  devil  having  "inspired  the 
heathen  writers,"  &c. ;  but  Justin  Martyr  saya 
something  not  unlike  it  (Apel.,  I,  44-60.  Died.  e. 
Trypho.,  69.  Cohort,  ad  ur.,  14),  yet  not  that  he 
"  inspired  them  with  the  passages,"  but  that  under 
his  influence  they  corrupted  them. 

If  they  corrupted  them,  it  is  manifest  they  must 
have  known  them ;  and  it  tells  nothing  against 
my  argument  how  that  knowledge  was  arrived  at. 
In  saying  this,  however,  I  intend,  by  no  means,  to 
endorse  your  correspondent's  theory. 

On  the  striking  remark  which  your  contributor 
says  he  completely  endorses,  I  need  say  little  more 
than  that,  as  it  is  but  a  "remark,"  striking  or 
otherwise,  he  can  hardly  expect  it  to  be  accepted 
as  a  truism  until  accredited  by  authority  better 
than  that  of  individual  opinion. 

On  the  question,  however,  of  "  defences  of  the 
Gospel,"  it  occurs  to  me  that  St.  Paul  urges  it  as 
the  duty  of  a  Bishop  to  "  hold  fast  the  faithful 
word,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both 
to  exhort  and  convince  the  gainsay crs  ";  and  that 
St.  Jude  admonishes  those  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
that  they  "  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  But  how  this 
can  be  done,  except  by  such  methods  as  those  em- 
ployed by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  &c.,  in  their 
Apologies,  and  Butler,  Paley,  &c.,  in  their  works 
on  Christian  evidence,  I  am  yet  to  learn.  And  as 
these  treatises  were  professedly  put  forth  as 
"  defences  of  the  Gospel,"  and  bemg  such  defences 
as  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Jude  evidently  enjoin,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  stigmatizing  them  as  "  im- 
pertinences," the  charge  is  not  only  levelled  against 
fallible  men,  like  ourselves,  but  even  against 
"  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

I  hold  as  firmly  as  your  correspondent,  or 
anyone  soever,  that  no  word  of  man,  said  or  written, 
can  even  one  iota  add  to,  or  diminish  from,  the 
intrinsic  excellency  or  divine  authority  of  Holy 

*  Eusebius  says  (Bed.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  x.)  that  Pantaenus 
found  there  a  Qospel  of  St.  Matthew  which  was  reported 
to  have  been  left  oy  8t  Bartholomew,  who,  as  it  is  said, 
first  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  country. 
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Scripture,  for  which  reason,  as  I  have  said  Ix^fore, 
no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  foct  that 
they  have  been,  and  are  still,  more  or  less  known 
to  persons  who  were  not,  and  arc  not,  firm  believers 
in  them. 

As  Gesner  has  been  mentioned,  I  will  just  say 
in  conclusion,  that  he  goes  even  farther  than  I  do ; 
for  he  not  only  understands  line  36  of  Moses,  but 
also  23  of  Abraham.  His  words  are  "  Movoy€in]S 
hie  prrcrogativam  Abrahami  significare,  credo, 
debuit.  Vid.  Fabric.  Cod,  Apocr.  F.  T.  T.,  i. 
p.  368,  ubi  et  de  Astrologia  Abrahami  Omnia." 

I  had  gone  thus  far  before  I  saw  your  corre- 
spondent's second  paper.     I  have  read  it  carefully, 
but  find  no  reason  from  it  either  to  alter  or  to  cancel 
anything  I  have  written.     You  must  kindly,  how- 
ever, afford  me  space  to  note  a  little  in  reply,  which 
shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can  make  it.     Now  I  submit, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  word  in 
ikreey  or  in  any  number  of  consecutive  editions,  is 
no  certain  guartvntee  that   it  is  not  a  misprint. 
E.g.,  Matt,   xxiii.    24  — "  Strain   at/'  for  strain 
out;  Matt,  xxvii.   9 — "Jeremy"  for  Zechariah. 
Were  it  so,  there  would  be  no  misprints  in  Scrip- 
ture, an  assertion,  I  take  it,  which  your  correspon- 
dent would  hardly  venture  to  "  endorse."    Coming 
to  this  annari  aliquid,  he  says  of  v8poy€\ni^  and 
v8oy€vrjSf   "neither  is  classical  in   the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  tenn."    What  "  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  term  "  means,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  know 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  classical  author,  and  as 
such  it  is  classed  by  our  best  lexicographers.     I 
hold  it  still  to  be  a  misprint,  and  that  both  from 
my  own  and  Mr.  Steinmetz's  authorities.     I  am 
glad  also  to  find  that  his  patient  research  has  issued 
a  good  deal  to  my  advantage,  for  from  having 
strenuously   stood    up  for  vXoyevrjs  as    against 
V'Spoycn)?,  he  now,  upon  the  authority  of  Estienne, 
gives  up  the  former  and,  to  my  seeming,  adopts  the 
latter,  or,  at  all  events,  its  "poetic"  form.    But 
Estienne  is  not  the  ultimate  appeal.     "  The  sub- 
stitution," he  says,  "  seems  to  liave  been  suggested 
by  Casaubon    in    majiuscripf"    and   "obviously 
Winterton  adopted  it."    But  where,  I  desire  to 
know,  is  the  proof?    "Seem,"  and  "obviously," 
and  all  such  words,  carry  with  them  nothing  of 
tx?stimony   or  evidence.     That  such  scholars  as 
Hederick  and  Liddell  and  Scott  would  give  any 
word  "  without  verification  and  enquiry  as  to  its 
origin,"  I  flatly  deny;   and  that  they  give   this 
"  without  any  ekLssical  reference  whatever,"  is,  as 
to  the  latter,  a  plain  contradiction  of  the  fact  as  it 
stands  in  their  own  book. 

But  Casaubon,  it  appears,  is  not  the  original 
authority  either.  He  also  "  seems"  to  be  a  copyist. 
Scaliger  now  nmst  "  come  to  judgment."  But  even 
with  him  we  do  not  run  the  word  to  ground. 
Scaliger  is  a  debtor  too,  and  "  must  have  got  the 
notion  from  the  earliest  translation  of  the  Frirpnr. 
Evang.  of  Eusebius."    This  is  stated  as  a  "  fact." 


If  it  be  so,  we  hope  that  the  proof  is  at  hand,  and 
promise,  when  pi-oduced,  to  be  of  the  very  first  to 
give  it  our  adhesion. 

And  now  we  have  got  to  my  friend  R.  Winterton, 
of  whom  it  is  asserted  (quite  categorically)  that  he- 
adopted  the  "emendation"  from   "Scaliger  and 
Casaubon."    Winterton  himself  says  nothing  of  the 
kind.    As  an  honest  man,  he  gives  his  authorities; 
but  not  a  word  of  the  two  just  named.     He  says, 
"  In  hac  editione  nostra  Poetarum  Grseconun,  ex- 
emplum  long6  optimum  Henrici  Stephaniy  editom 
(in  Folio,  uti  loquuntur).    Anno  mdlxvi.,  e^qne 
deficiente  (neque  enim  Stephanas  omnes  edidit) 
Crispini,    editum    (in  Duodecimo)   Anno    HDa, 
quantum  licuit,  secutus  sum."    Stephens,  therefore, 
and  Crispinus,  are  the  only  editors  to  whom  he 
acknowledges  himself  under  obligation. 
^  I  decline  to  follow  your  correspondent  in  his  dis- 
quisition on  "  these  *  Orphics'  in  general."    The 
field  is  much  too  wide  for  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  has  no 
important  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue.    If  he 
would  like  to  read  the  best  that  has  been,  or  can  be, 
said  about  them,  I  would  commend  him  to  the 
edition  of  the  kte  Dean  Gaisford,  a  scholar  second 
to    none,  a  critic    confessedly  ^winctpi/m  facile 
pHncepn. 

I  demur  in  toto  to  the  exegesis  on  Xoyos.  The 
article  is  not  prefixed.  See  John  i.  1,  and  v,  14. 
That  on  O^a-fios  is  no  better.  I  deny  that  it  is 
derived  from  "  the  mystic  festival  of  Ceres,"  &c., 
or  was  exclusively  characteristic  of  them.  It  is  a 
generic  term  comprehensive  of  all  laws,  divine  and 
human.  Neither  does  Tlicsfinophorion  mean  the 
"  carrying  of  the  law."  It  is  a  pure  legal  phrase 
for  the  making  or  enacting  a  law,  just  as  the  Latins 
have  Ugcmferre. 

The  amusing  theorj'  about  Pan,  with  some  other 
particulars  in  the  paper,  I  may  well  pass  b^,  being, 
as  they  seem  to  me,  rather  pleasant  reveries  th^ 
facts  that  call  for  any  comment. 

But  the  reader's  patience  must  be  tired  out,  that 
is,  if  any  one  has  hiid  patience  to  read  so  fkr.  I 
leave,  then,  the  matter  in  their  hands.  They  wiU 
be  able  to  draw  their  own  conclusions ;  and  whether 
for  or  against  me,  feeling  sure  they  will  be  impar- 
tial, I  shall  be  content.  This  much,  however, 
I  would  ask,  that  they  will  do  me  the  &vour  to 
carry  back  their  thoughts  tx)  the  position  on  which 
I  started  (4*^  S.  xi.  521) — not  laid  down  dogma- 
tically, or  in  any  way  as  a  "  discovery,"  or  with  the 
"  air  of  a  discovery" — namely,  that  "  It  has  always 
been  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Hebrew  ScriptureB 
were  very  much  better  known  to  the  learned  among 
the  heathen  than  is  commonly  believed  or  allowed, 
and  putting  aside*  vSoycnys  altogether,  if  th^ 
please,  to  say  whether,  in  the  present  paper,  I  have, 


*  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe,  however,  that 
according  to  Mr.  Steinmetz's  own  showiniBL  Soiliger, 
Casaubon,  and  Qesner,  are  all  alike  with  me  both  in  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  word. 
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or  have  not,  done  hometliing  towards  provlnj,'  the 
tenableness  of  that  position,  and  whether  I  nni,  or 
am  not,  justlj  amenable  to  the  oharee  of  having 
mftde  thii  excellent  periodic-.d  "a  vehicle  of  error 
or  improbable  conjecture."     "  Palranm  qui  meruit 

A3  to  these  being  all  "vain  searchea,"  is  simply 
mattar  of  opinion.  Others  luay  think  otherwise, 
and  lie  open  to  no  just  censure.  "  Quot  hominea, 
lot  lententifK."  I  protest,  however,  againut  the 
insinuatioa  that  such  "searches"  have  anything  in 
them  of  a  disparaging  tendency  on.  the  chamcter  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  They  are  not,  in  their  results, 
amplojeti  as  "testimonies" — by  myself, at  least — one 
way  or  the  other;  and  therefore  to  argue  against 
ihem  .IS  if  they  were,  is  uething  letter  than 
"beating  the  air."  My  reverence  for  them,  I  be- 
liere,  is  as  true  and  as  loyal  as  that  of  your  cor- 
mpondeat,  or  any  living  man.  Certainly  it  con- 
itrains  me  to  plnce  theni  under  a  category  rery 
iiferent  fromtiat  under  which  the  natural  science 
come,  "gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  electricity, 
d  hoe  gmui  otmie. 

As  a  last  word,  I  will  take  leave  to  say,  speakinfi 
qoiie  generally,  that  much  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  wholly  indispensabli 
la  the  snccessfiil  handling  of  subjects  so  reconditi 
u  Neo-Platonism  and  the  Orphic  Hyinna. 

Edmuxd  Tbw,  M.A. 
[This  diicossion  la  now  cloBod.] 


Utopian  Biblioohapht  (■1"'  S.  xL  513 ;  lii,  2, 
S2, 41,  91.) — The  following  works  appear  to  me, 
bom  their  titles,  to   belong  to   Ma.  Presley's 

JlPI*aauit  DialogncbetwesneBLodycKlledUBtragnd 
a  nigriiu.  CoDceraiaic  the  goTemmeiit  uod  comman 
lre«le  of  the  great  proTioee  of  Crangalor.  Imprinted  st 
LoDdoD  bj  John  Cbulewood,  1ST9,     Small  Sto. 

""  Dnd  part  of  the  painofoll  Jomej  of  the  poore 


Tbs  lale  of  Pines,  or  a  lats  Diicovery  ofa  fourth  Iiluid 
MCar  Tern  Amtnlii  IncoEnitB.  By  Henry  Cornelias 
TMOoetten.    London,  1 668.     4tQ. 

A  New  and  fnrtber  DitcoTerr  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  a 

latter  fiom  Conielius  Van  Sloelton.     With  a  Bektiaii 

•fkb  rmselo  the  Eut  Indies.     London,  ICUS,     4to. 

n>  Hairv-OisDts  :  or,  a  Dncription  of  Two  lalonda  in 

.  Aa  Bootb  Set,  called  by  the  nome  of  Benganga  and 

.._•;  DUconredbj  flenry  Scliooten  of  Harlem;  in  a 

L  T^iRebMii  January, )'i^,sndfini£hedOctobcr,1671. 

LJMaperiect  Account  of  the  Euligioo,  (ja?ci-mneot,  and 

If  (n^wditie*  of  those  Itiaude.     together  with  the  Cus. 

aiaeraorihe  Inhabitants:  which  are  of  an 

y  suture,  vix.,  TVeWe  foot  high  ot  there- 

VriUan  in  Dutch  h;  Henrv  Scliooten  and  Eng- 


relatiog  the  Salure  of  the  People,  their  Qualities 
moura,  Faihions,  Hctigion,  &c ,    Lond  " 

lUchard  Head.) 


[iondou,  16TJ.   4to.   (By 


0-Eraiile,  or  the  Inehanted  Island:  being  a  perfect 
Kebtion  of  the  late  Discovery  and  Wonderful  Dia.In- 
chantment  of  aa  Islivcdontho  ^lorth  of  Ireland:  with  an 
Account  of  the  Kichn  and  Camroudities  thereof  (By 
William  Hamilton.)     In  the  Savoy.  16T5.    Jto. 

The  Hiatory  of  the  Sevaritee  or  Severambi :  A  Nation 
inhafaitiDK  part  of  the  third  Continent,  Commonly  called 
Term  Australes  iDCognitai.  With  an  Account  of  their 
ttdiniioble  Government,  Religion,  Cuatoma,  and  Languasc. 
Written  by  one  Captain  sTdea,  A  Worthj  Peraon,  who, 
together  with  man;  Dthera,  was  east  upon  those  Coasts, 
and  liyed  man;  years  in  that  Coontry.  London,  1675. 
12uio. 

The  Uiatory  of  the  Scvaritea.  Tbe  Second  Fait  more 
wondaiful  and  delightful  than  the  First.  London,  1S79. 
12mo. 

The  Hietory  of  the  Sevarombinna :  a  People  of  the 
South  Continent.  In  liie  parti.  Translated  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Siden.     London,  1738.     8yo. 

An  Account  of  the  Famous  Priuee  Giolo,  son  of  tbe 
Kina  of  Gilolo,  now  in  England.  Willi  an  Account  of 
his  Life,  Parentage,  and  his  atmngo  and  Wonderful  Ad- 
ventures ;  the  nuiDner  of  hia  being  brought  for  Enj^Iond. 
tTith  a  Description  of  th*  Island  of  tiilotu,  and  the  Ad- 
jacent Isle  of  Celebes;  Their  Religion  and  Manners. 
Written  from  bis  own  Mouth.     London,  169-2.     4to. 

A  New  Diacoverie  of  an  Old  Traveller  Lately  Arriyed 
from  Fort-Dul,  Shewing  the  Manner  of  the  " 


16TB.    41o. 


,  .  ith  a  Kelation  of  Two  Bhip-wracka 

S».ttonii  in  that  discovery.    To  which  is 
«  DMCtiptJon  of  a  Place,  called  Manteeaperaia, 


of  the  People,  and  their  Laws.  And  withal 
n  acoount  of  the  Shifts  and  Tricks  he  was  Forced 
ir  the  time  of  hia  Continuance  there.    London,    ■ 

T.  T. 

Ladv  Stddent  at  Oxford  (4"'  S.  xii.  128.}— 
This  is  only  an  incorrect  version  of  a  acnndaloua 
story  that  obtained  currency  as  to  the  early  life  of 
Susanna  Freeman,  afterwards  known  ns  Mrs. 
Centlivre,  a  prolific  playwright  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  She  ia  said  to  have 
hcen  concealed,  in  mole  attire,  in  the  rooms  of 
Antony  Hammond,  in  his  eoUege,  not  at  Oxford, 
but  at  Cambridge.  It  is  not  stated  that  she  "  took 
the  student's  gown"  in  the  original  account; 
iiur  did  she  marry  a  rich  Dobleaian,  her  first  hus- 
band hieing  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  FoJt,  who 
either  forsook  her  or  left  her  a  widow,  at  the  ace 
of  seventeen.  Her  second  husband  was  a  Mr, 
Carrol,  a  young  officer,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel 
about  a.  year  and  a  half  after  his  marriage ;  and  her 
third,  Mr.  Joseph  Centlivre,  one  of  the  "  Yeomeu 
of  the  Month"  to  Her  Majesty.  His  name  is  given 
John  Centlivre"  in  Chiuuberhiyne'a  Anglia 
Kotilia  for  1TU7. 

seventeen  plays  of  various  de- 
scriptions, the  best  remembered  bem^  Tlie  Besy- 
bwtj/,  A  Sold  StToki  /or  a  Wife,  and  27ie  Woniler; 
■■  '  '0  romances,  she  wrote  none  at  all-  A  long 
of  her,  with  the  story  above  alluded  to,  is 
given  in  Whineop's  Dramatic  Fade,  1747. 

H.  T.  BiLEr. 
pALiitDB0Uiis(4*^S.  xL  jMUMtn;  xii.  19,116.) — 
The  Latin  palindrome  mentioned  p.  1 18  had  already 
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appeared  in  "  N.  &  Q."  fourteen  years  ago,  under 
the  heading  "Squaring  the  Circle."  I  mention 
the  heading  more  particularly,  as  the  search  for  it 
has  caused  me  considerable  trouble  (2"*<*  S.  viii. 
291,  421).  It  is  there  given  as  "  said  to  be  cut  on 
a  piece  of  wood  about  nine  inches  square,  fastened 
against  a  pew  in  the  Church  of  Great  Gidding,  in 

Huntingdonshire." 

1614. 
8    A    T    0    B 
A    R    E    P    0 
£       TENET       B 
0    P    E    B   A 
ROTAS 

I  took  a  rubbing  from  this  inscription  in  Great 
Gidding  Church,  and  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  it 
for  the  Editor's  acceptance.  He  will  see  from  it 
that  the  original  gives  "  A  R  i  p  o "  instead  of 
"  A  R  E  p  o,"  and  "  T  E  N I T  "  instead  of  "  t  e  n  e  t  " 
(the  N  being  inverted),  though  both  these  words 
are  evident  errors.  They  are  Doldly  cut  on  a  very 
hard  bit  of  oak,  which  age  has  not  darkened  in 
colour.  The  square  is  within  an  octagon,  some- 
what ornamented,  the  size  of  the  square  being 
4  X  4i  inches,  and  of  the  octagon  6i  x  6J  inches. 
In  "  N.  &  Q."  (2^^  S.  viii.  421)  are  some  ingenious 

Speculations  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
n  the  restoration  of  Great  Gidding  Church  a  few 
years  ago,  the  piece  of  oak  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  pew  door  m  the  north  aisle  ;  but  it  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  vicar. 

CUTHBERT  BeDE. 

Chateaubriand's  Mother  (4*^  S.  xii.  47, 136.) 
— Chateaubriand's  mother  was  "  Apolline  Jeanne 
Suzanne  de  Bed^,  dame  de  Villemain,  fille  de 
messire  Ange  Annibal  de  Bed^,  chevalier,  seigneur 
de  la  Bouetardais,  et  de  Beringue  Jeanne  Marie  de 
Ravenel  du  Boistilleul "  {Mimoires  d'Outrc-Tomhe^ 
8vo.  BruxeUes,  1860,  tome  6,  p.  415). 

Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Neots. 

Captain  J.  Bertrand  Payne,  in  his  great 
Armorial  of  Jersey^  which  is  a  model  for  all  genea- 
logical works,  says  that  the  younger  brother  of 
Count  Ken^,  Peter  de  Chateaubriand,  was  the 
father  of  Armand  de  Chateaubriand,  the  first  of 
the  name  established  in  Jersey.  After  having 
bravely  fought  for  the  royal  cause  during  the  whole 
of  the  campaign  of  1792,  Count  Peter  was  en- 
trusted with  the  honourable  yet  perilous  mission 
of  conducting  between  Jersey  and  France  the 
correspondence  and  communications  of  the  Royalists. 
This  delicate  task  he  pursued  with  success  from 
1705  till  1810,  when,  being  cast  upon  the  coast 
of  Normandy  by  stress  of  weather,  he  was  arrested, 
carried  to  Paris,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Government  of  the  day.  Count  Armand,  whom 
Effessia  probably  mistakes  for  his  unde,  Count 
Ren^  did  marry  a  Jersey  lady,  Miss  Jane  Le 


Brun,  whose  grandson  is  the  present  Count  Henxy 
de  Chateaubriand.  No  one  knowing  the  in- 
habitants of  Jersey  would  ever  accuse  them  of 
being  guilty  of  generating  poets ;  they  are  the 
most  prosaic  and  conmionpuu^  of  peoples. 

Hamon  Laffollet,  B.A. 

"  The  sword  in  myrtles  drest  "  (4***  S.  xiL 
109.) — Is  not  the  allusion  to  a  line  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  songs  of  ancient  Greece?  so  beoatifallj 
transkted  by  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Mihnan;, 
and  which  I  listened  to  with  delight  some  fifiy 
years  ago,  when  he  was  delivering  his  lectoies,  as 
Poetry  Professor,  in  Oxford : — 

**  In  myrtle  wreath  my  sword  I  sheathe, 
Thus  bis  brand  Harmodius  drew ; 
Thus  Aristogeiton  slew 

The  Tyrant  Lord  in  freedom's  cause. 

And  gave  to  Athens  equal  laws." 

See  Milman's  Agamemnon,  &c.,  p.  SS26. 

J.  R.  Jd« 

Nash's  "  Worcestershire  ^  (4*^  S.  xiL  87.) — 
I  have  sold  more  than  fifty  copies  of  this  work,  o£ 
both  editions,  and  in  only  one  instance  was  the 
letter  of  Loni  Monmouth  referred  to  missing,  and 
in  UuU  case  the  leaf  containing  it  had  been  taken 
out.  Ja&  Coombs. 

Worcester. 

Whitaker's  History  of  Craven  (4***  S.  xiL 
85.) — Opposite  to  Whitaker's  statement,  that  he 
'^  looked  into  the  vault  through  an  aperture  in  the 
pavement,  but  could  discover  no  comns  excepting 
one  of  the  Manley  family,"  mav  be  placed,  not  the 
allusion  merely,  but  the  challenge  of  a  no  less 
careful  student  of  the  numerous  historical  associar 
tions  of  Bolton  Priory — the  poet  Wordsworth  : — 

"  Pass,  nass,  who  will,  yon  chantry  door ; 
And  through  the  chink  in  the  fractured  floor 
Look  down,  and  see  a  griesly  sight— 
A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright ; 
There,  face  by  face,  and  hand  by  han^ 
The  Glaphams  and  Mauleyerers  stand ; 
And,  in  nis  place,  among  son  and  sire. 
Is  John  de  Clapham,  that  fierce  Esquire, 
A  valiant  man,  and  a  name  of  dread 
In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  and  Bed ; 
Who  dragged  Earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury  Church, 
And  smote  off  liis  head  on  the  stones  of  the  porch." 

The  statement  of  your  Chicago  correspondent  is 
a  valuable  corroboration  of  the  poet,  and  it 
descr^''es  the  fuller  confirmation  he  suggests,  on 
account  of  the  scepticism  which  prevails  upon  the 
subject  among  our  "  Guides  "  to  uie  Priory. 

I  suggest  an  error  on  Whitaker's  nart  in  the 
site  as  responsible  for  it  all.  He  saw  tnrougfa  one 
chink  a  solitary  coffin,  which  belonged  to  the 
*'  Manlevs " ;  while  the  poet  saw  through  another 
chink  those  that  belonged  to  the  ^'Cli^hams 
and  Mauleverers." 

According  to  Black,  the  chantry — ^Wordsworth's 
site — is  a  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  indoeed 
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by  a  wooden  lattice  in  the  Perpendicular  style ;  and 
here  eight  large  stones,  lying  side  by  side,  about 
seven  feet  long,  and  raised  twenty  inches  above 
the  floor,  cover  the  vault  of  the  Claphams  of 
Beamsley.  But  he  adds,  in  reference  to  the  tra- 
dition, '*  the  upright  coffins  can  no  longer  be  seen, 
if,  indeed,  they  were  ever  visible."* 

If  this  was  the  site  indicated  by  JVIr.  Hirstwick, 
we  should,  of  course,  ordinarily  suppose  that  the 
number  of  coffins  in  the  vault  corresponded  with 
the  number  of  stones  on  the  surface. 

RoYLE  Entwisle,  F.R.H.S. 

Fam worth,  Bolton, 

Lord  Preston,  1690  (4'^  S.  xi.  496  ;  xii.  89.)— 
Sir  Richard  Graham  or  Grame,  who  was  created 
Viscount  Preston  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  in 
1680,  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Menteith 
family.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Richard  Graham  of 
Esk,co.  Cumberland,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1629. 
The  title  of  Preston  does  not  indicate  any  relation- 
ship with  the  old  family  of  Preston,  or  De  Preston. 
Lord  Preston  was  not  beheaded  in  1690  ;  he  was 
twice  tried  for  high  treason,  once  in  1689,  when  he 
was  brought  in  as  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  released  after 
very  singular  proceedings ;  and  a  second  time  in 
1690-1,  when  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  17th 
Jan.,  found  guilty,  and  condemned.  His  com- 
panion in  this  trial,  Mr.  Asheton,  tv^as  executed  at 
Tyburn  on  the  28th  January,  1690-1  ;  but  Lord 
Preston  was,  by  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends, 
pardoned  in  Jime,'  1691,  He  claimed  a  double 
peerage,  Scotch  and  English;  the  latter  was 
forfeited  on  his  attainder,  the  patent  for  it  being 
dated  Versailles,  January  2l8t,  1688,  and,  con- 
sequently, only  one  day  before  the  Convention 
declared  that  the  throne  was  vacant  in  consequence 
of  King  James's  abdication.  But  this  attainder 
did  not  affect  the  Scotch  title,  and  he  died  as 
Viscount  Preston  in  1695,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  son,  Edward  Graham,  second 
Viscount  Preston.  The  title  became  extinct  in 
1739  on  the  death  of  his  grandson,  the  third 
Viscount.  Edward  Solly. 

I  am  unable  to  find  any  nobleman  of  this  name 
who  was  beheaded  in  1690.  Sir  Richard  Graham, 
Bart.,  of  Esk  and  Netherby,  co.  Cumberland,  was, 
in  1681,  created  a  peer  of  Scotland  as  Lord 
Graham  of  Esk,  and  Viscount  Preston,  co. 
Haddington.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  to  James  II.,  and  upon  the 
Revolution  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  En- 
deavouring to  escape,  he  was,  in  1690,  prosecuted 
for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  the  sentence  was  never  executed.  Through 
the  intercession  of  his  friends  he  obtained  a  pardon 

*  Blftck's   Picturesque  Guide   to  Yorkshire,  seTenth 
•ditiaii.  reriaed  and  corrected.     Bdinbuigh,  1871,  the 
*  JMT  of  TOUT  carrefpondenf 8  Tint 


in  June,  1691,  and  retired  to  Nunnington  in  York- 
shire, where  he  died  Dec.  22,  1695.  His  peerage 
became  extinct  with  his  grandson  in  1739.  Lord 
Preston  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Graliams,  Earls  of  Strathem  ;  consequently,  he 
was  in  no  way  related  to  the  family  of  De  Preston, 
whose  representative  is  Sir  Henry  Preston,  Bt.,  of 
Valleyfield,  Perth.  W.  D.  Pink. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

Sir  John  Maundevile  (4*^  S.  xii.  107.) — 
Alkatran :  Sp.  alquitran ;  Ital.  catranie ;  Fr.  gou- 
dron,  tar.  The  substance  meant  is,  doubtless,  the 
petroleum  which  abounds  in  that  region,  the  slime 
of  the  Bible.  Alabraundines,  ItaL  ahhandino,  a 
kind  of  precious  ruby  or  carbuncle  stone — Florio. 
In  Sp.  a  red  stone  mixed  with  blue— Baretti ; 
manganese,  magnesia — Taboada.  Perydos,  Peric?of: 
explained  chrysolite  by  Webster,  after  Dana.  Loyres : 
this  would  seem  to  signify  an  otter,  from  Ital. 
lutra,  as  old  Fr.  hire  (mod.  Uurre),  a  bait,  from 
G.  luder.  Mountour :  evidently  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  raised  throne.  Fr.  montoir  or  montouer 
is  a  horse-block,  Cotgr.  Schiere  :  thinly  spread, 
as  allowing  the  light  to  shine  through.  Schyre^  as 
water  or  other  lycure,  perspicuus,  clarus.  Prompt. 
Parv,  Compare  Fr.  semcr  clair,  to  sow  thin  ; 
clair  semd,  few  and  far  between,  scarce  ;  toile  claire, 
thin  linen.  Farde  of  Mescyne  :  apparently  the 
Du.  vaerd,  trajectus,  locus  ubi  trajicitur  iluvius — 
Kilian  ;  the  passive  from  Italy  to  Sicily.  Toot- 
hille  :  see  Tote  hylle  in  the  Promptorium,  and 
Way's  note.  In  Wycliffe's  version  "the  totehil 
Sion"  corresponds  to  "  aram  Sion"  of  the  Vulgate. 
Galamelle  :  Fr.  caram^le,  burnt  sugar,  from  the 
Arabic,  according  to  Littr4.  To  redye  :  not  con- 
nected with  red^,  as  Mr.  Boase  suggests,  but 
rather  with  E.  ready,  of  which  it  is  the  verbal  root. 
Here  it  signifies  to  direct,  address  himself  towards 
the  parts  ne  came  from.  Swedish  reda,  to  arrange, 
set  to  rights,  prepare  ;  Sc.  to  red,  to  put  in  order. 
Compare  Dan.  rede  sig  ud  av,  to  extricate  oneself. 

H.  Wedgwood. 

AUcatran  is  =  Portug.  alcatrdo,  Span,  alquitran, 
bitumen.  Feme,  dative  of  fern  (filex).  Redye  is 
pix>bably,  as  I  have  taken  it  in  my  Dictionary  of 
the  0.  Engl,  Language,  p.  394,  «.  v,  rcedieii, 
"ready,  parare."  TooMll=t6tehille,  "specula"; 
the  verb  toot,  0.  Engl.  tSten  (spectare,  speculari),  is 
still  used  in  Lincolnshire  (Brogden's  Lincolnsh, 
Words)  and  Lancashire  (Bamford  and  Peacock's 
Glossary),  F.  H.  Stratmann. 

The  "  Te  Deum  "  (4*^  S.  xii  84.)— In  a  MS. 
Dutch  Psalter,  which  I  bought  at  the  recent  sale 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Black's  Library,  I  find  a  note  which 
may  be  worth  putting  on  record.  On  two  fly-leaves 
inserted  by  Mr.  Black  there  is  a  table  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume.  Among  them  I  find  this  : —  "  *  Canti- 
cum  sinte  Ambrosius  en'  Augast^rs.     Du  god 
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louen  wy.'  f.  cxxxiiij.  v.  This  is  the  Te  Deum, 
wherein  the  verse  (corrupted  in  modem  copies)  is 
read :  Laetse  beghauet  worden  mit  dinem  heiligen : 
in  die  ewige  glorie."  The  MS.  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  probably  quite  as  early  as  the  "dumpy 
little  quarto  "  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Dixon.  Consult 
Thompson's  History  of  the  Te  Deum, 

W.  J.  LOFTIE. 

The  question  raised  by  Dr.  Dixon  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  which  would  be  much  elucidated 
by  copious  collation  of  early  editions  and  MSS. 
I  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  late 
MSS.,  after  the  use  of  Sarum,  contained  the 
reading  in  gloria  numerari;  and  it  would  be 
curious  to  sec  at  what  date  the  variation  from  the 
Eoman  text  commenced,  and  also  how,  and  when, 
and  why  it  was  that  the  "authorized  Catholic 
Prayer  Book "  first  contained  the  altered  version. 
I  have  not  many  liturgical  books  or  MSS.  here  to 
consult,  but  I  may  mention  that  in  my  copy  (unique 
but,  alas,  very  fragmentary)  of  the  earliest  foUo 
Sarum  Breviary  (Paris,  1606)  the  words  are  "  in 
gloria  numerari,"  whilst  in  the  Pontificale  Bonm- 
7mm  (fo.  Venetiis  apud  Juntas,  1544)  they  are,  cum 
eanctit  tuis  gloria  munerari,  I  have  an  illu- 
minated MS.  Psalter,  4to.,  of  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
probably  of  French  execution,  wherein  the  passage 
runs,  in  gloria  munerari ;  so  that  we  have  here 
three  variations  from  which  to  choose.  A  reference 
to  some  of  the  very  early  MSS.,  here  and  abroad, 
would,  doubtless,  lead  to  a  plausible  explanation 
of  the  change.  The  primers  seem  to  stick  to  the 
in  gloria  numerari.  J.  Eliot  Hodgkin. 

West  Derby,  Liverpool. 

St.  Alban's  Abbey  (4"»  S.  xii.  89.)--The  Rev. 
P.  Newcome,  in  his  History  of  this  Abbey  (London, 
1795),  p.  117,  says  :— 

"  William  ordained  that  a  constant  watch  or  guard,  of 
one  monk  at  a  time,  should  be  placed  over  this  altar  to 
the  Virgin ;  it  stood  iu  the  south  wing,  and  the  watch 
took  his  station  near  the  altar  of  St.  Blaze  in  some  of  the 
recesses  of  the  wall  in  the  gallery  {triforium),  or  in  a 
small  closet  now  remaining,  with  an  iron  gate  in  front, 
which  had  been  built  in  imitation  of  the  little  chamber 
in  the  wall,  as  mentioned  in  Scripture,  2nd  Kiiigs  iv.  10 ; 
and  from  which,  being  directly  opposite  the  Virgin's 
altar,  he  might  have  a  constant  view  of  the  altar  and 
its  contents,  aided  at  night  by  wax  lights  burning 
thereon.'* 

This  William  was  the  twenty-second  abbot, 
William  de  Tmmpington,  who  ruled  the  monastery 
A.D.  1215-1235.  W.  E.  B. 

Military  TopoGRAPnY  (4*^  S.  xii.  110.) — 
Plans  of  the  fortifications,  combined  in  some 
instances  with  bird's-eye  views,  of  Barcelona, 
Dunkirk,  Lisle,  Mons,  Isamur,  Ypres,  and  Turin, 
are  to  be  found  in  a  folio  volume  of  maps  (23)  and 
plans  of  engagements,  &c.  (47),  engmved  "  for  Mr. 
Tindal's  Continuation  of  Mr.  Rapines  History."  J. 


Basire,  sculpt.  They  are  engraved  on  copper. 
My  copy  wants  front  cover  and  title-page,  oiner- 
wise  tne  maps,  &c.,  are  in  good  condition.  Would 
J.  B.  like  to  have  them  ?  Jno.  A.  Fowlxr. 

55,  London  Road,  Brighton. 

"Though  lost  to  sight,  to  meuort  dear** 
(l**  S.  iv.;  3'*  S.  vi.,  viii.;  4*^*  S.  i.,  iy.,pamfii; 
vii.  56,  173,  244,  332.)— The  original  hMMk  of 
this  line  has  been  so  frequently  asked  for  in  tlie 
pages  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  with  little,  or  at  least 
no  satisfactory,  result,  that  you  may  be  soipriBed 
at  seeing  it  made  once  more  a  subject  of  comma- 
nication  to  you.  It  is  nearly  two  and  twenty  yeaw 
since  it  was  first  inquired  after  in  your  oolumns^ 
and  to  give  all  the  references  is  unnecesaaxy. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  late  F.  C.  H.  oonfetoed 
himself  ^^  unable  to  give  any  information  as  to  its 
authorship"  (4*^  S.  vii.  173);  and  the  Editor  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  (loc.  cod.)  remarked  "  it  would  appear 
to  be  utterly  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
line." 

Tlie  reference  (4'^  S.  vii.  56)  is  that  to  which  I 
would  call  attention.  There  you  will  see  that  C.  W.  M. 
quoted  two  stanzas  reproduced  from  iheNewOrUa/M 
Sunday  Times,  and  expressed  his  suspicion  of  "  a 
small  literary  forgery."  That  suspicion  was  endorsed 
in  an  editorial  note,  and  I  very  decidedly  shaied 
it.  But  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  an  old 
friend  in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  wherein  he  says: 
"  Seeing  the  enclosed  in  the  paper  of  to-day  (30lh 
July),  reminds  me  of  an  old  discussion  we  hdd  in 
China,  so  I  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  you.  Unless  I 
am  mistaken,  you  wrote  at  the  time  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
about  it." 

My  friend  is  right,  as  I  repeated  the  query  (3^ 
S.  viii.  290) ;  but  here  is  his  endosure,  wmcn  I 
append  in  original  for  your  satisfaction: — 

*'  Origin  of  a  Familiar  Li5E. — A  correspondent  of 
ffarptf's  Bazar  writes  that  the  oft-quoted  line, '  Thoo^ 
lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,'  originated  with  Ruthven 
Jenkyns,  and  was  first  published  in  the  Qreenwick  Ma^- 
sirufor  AfariJies,  in  1701  or  1702.  As  a  literary  cariosity, 
we  quote  the  whole  poem : — 

'  Sweetheart,  good-bye  !  that  flutt'ring  sail 

Is  spread  to  waft  me  far  from  thee. 
And  soon  before  the  fay'ring  gale 

My  ship  shall  bound  upon  ttie  sea. 
Perchance,  all  desolate  and  forlorn. 

These  eyes  shall  miss  thee  many  a  year; 
But  unforgotten  every  charm — 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  mem'ry  dear. 

'Sweetheart,  good-bye  !  one  last  embraee  I 
0  cruel  fate  !  two  souls  to  sever  ! 

Tet  in  this  heart's  most  sacred  place 
Thou,  thou  alone,  shalt  dwell  for  ever. 

And  still  shall  recollection  trace 
In  Fancy's  mirror,  ever  near. 

Each  smile,  each  tear,  that  form,  that  face- 
Though  lost  to  sight,  to  mem*ry  dear.' " 

I  am  sorry  the  name  of  the  paper  is  not  giren, 
but  this  is  not  material,  and  can  be  obtained  if 
required.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  ei^t  lines 
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This  E 


lurse,  be  anothei  attempt  .tt  a 
:,  bnt  lb  is  worth  while  to  inciuire  if  such  u 
poblioitioEi  as  the  magazine  named  did  or  did  not 
ndat  in  1701-3,  or  si  any  otheT  date. 

In  U)}r  cue,  it  ia  eingiilar  that  suchn  hnckneyed 
quotation  should  not  hitherto  have  been  tmced 
MTond  1828,  ftlthough  weD  known  as  nracb  older 
{**  S.  »ii  173);  and  this  further  notice  may  haply 
iBadtosomeresult.iaone  way  or  other  satisfactory. 
W.  T.  M. 
Shiiifleld  Grova. 

Bishop  Stillisoplbet  (4"'  S.  xii.  P6.) — Bishop 
StQIiiigfleet  received  his  early  education  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Garden,  at  Cranboiirae,  Dorsetshire,  his 
nstive  place.  He  was  from  there  removed  to 
BiiigWDod,  Hampshire,  where  he  was  placed  under 
file  tuition  of  Mr.  Banlch,  whose  achool,  founded 
by  Mr,  W.  Lynne,  enjoyed  the  privile^  of 
baring  some  of  its  scholars  elected  to  exhibitions 
st  the  University.  In  IfrlS  ha  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Kckering,  one  of  the  FeDows.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  took  his  B.A.,  und  soon  aflei  (in  1653) 
obtained  a  Fellowship,  the  first  that  became  vacant 
after  he  had  taken  his  degree.  Soon  after  this 
period,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  University 
tmi  resided  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  at  Wroxall,  in  Warwickshire. 
As  toon  an  he  was  of  sufficient  standing,  he  took 
Ms  M.A.,  and  became  tutor  in  the  fhiuly  of  the 
Hon.  Fnincis  Pierrepoint,  brother  of  the  Marquess 
of  Dorchester.  In  1663  he  bceauie  B.D.,  and  in 
1668,  D.D.  F.  A.  Edwards. 

A:>nQUiTT  OF  Sambs  dekived  from  Hundrbds 
(4*  S.  xii.  101.)— The  hundred  of  Coleridge  still 
nista  in  Devonshire.  It  is'situated  near  the  south 
of  the  county,  bein)'  bounded  on  the  noith-east  by 
the  liver  Dart ;  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the 
tidal  estnaiy  of  the  Avon  at  Kingsbridge,  and  the 
high  road  thence  to  Totnes  ;  on  the  south  and  east 
by  the  English  Channel  and  Start  Bay.  It  may 
Bat  follow  that  the  present  Atlomey-Gencral 
derivei  his  name  from  it ;  his  grandfather  was 
muter  of  the  King's  School  at  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
and  his  great-grandfather  a  weaver  at  CoUurapton, 
both  in  east  Devon.  S.  Ward. 

The  late  Bishop  op  Wihchesteh  (4'"  S.  sii. 
lOe.)— Wonld  Mb.  Pbttbt,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
■Dimmed,  say  whether  the  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
when  dislocated,  project  outwards  between  the 
Aoolder  blades,  so  that  when  the  knee  of  the 
•pnator  is  placed  between  the  shoulder  blades  it 
■Ktciaee  a  direct  pressure  on  the  protruding  bones 
rf  the  vertobftp.  I,  not  knowing,  should  have 
*»—■**  that  in  such  dislocations  generally  the 
.  would  be  at  too  high  a  point  for  the  knee 


to  reach  it,  or  to  render  the  leverage  of  the  shonl' 
ders  available  at  oil.  In  dislocations  of  the  neck) 
where  do  the  vertebra  usually  project  1 

C.  A.  W. 

I  am  reminded,  from  a  strong  recollection,  that  ii 
was  alleged  of  the  hite  Mr.  Gwj'u,  of  Ford  Abbey 
(who  attained  to  a  great  age),  that  he  was,  when  a 
school-boy  at  Hackney,  thrown  in  a  frolic,  whilst 
playing  at  leap-frog,  by  another  boy  bobbing,  and 
his  neck  dislocated.  A  clever  lad  cane  suddenly, 
and,  phcing  young  Gwyn's  head  between  his  legs,  by 
II  very  strong  pull,  contrived  t«  restore  the  dislocated 
neck — on  set  of  great  self-possession  and  strong 
nerve.  The  above  instance  of  recovery  is  re- 
membered by  a  few  persons  connected  with  the 
late  Mr.  Gwyn  of  Ford  Abbey.  P. 

QuEKiES  FROM  Swift's  Letters  (4"'  S.  xii.  9, 
73.)— The  word  printed  Stork  was,  probably,  Sloat 
in  Swift's  MS.  Tlie  most  whimsical  person  could 
hnrdly  dislike  such  a  gentle,  harmless  creature  as  a 
stork,  and  probably  Swift  bad  never  seen  one.  A 
stoat  and  a  fox  might  well  be  psiied  together  as 
objects  of  aversion.  Jatdee. 

Sono  Sqcare  (4"*  S.  is.  507 ;  x.  36 ;  xii.  03.) 
— Is  not  a  King  Street  t«  be  constantly  found  in 

Eoiimity  to  a  church  1  Take,  for  instance,  besides 
ing  Street,  Sobo  (known  formerly  as  King  Street, 
St.  Ann^i),  King  Street,  St.  James's,  and  King 
Street  (St.  PauPs),  Covent  Gardea  Are  these 
pure  coincidences,  or  may  we  not  find  the  origin  of 
the  names  in  the  intention  to  typiiy  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State  I  H.  W. 

King  Street,  St.  Jamei'B,  B.W. 

Madskss  is  Doos  (4"' S.  xii.  67,  lia)— Dogs 
in  the  Mauritius  are  subject  to  rabies.  In  1S51 
Colonel  Tait,  commanding  R.K  in  that  island, 
died  from  hydrophobia,  caused  by  the  bite  of  a 
small  bip-dog.  Other  cases  have  occurred  before 
and  since.  H.  H. 

WoolBtoD,  Hants. 

"A  WnrsTtiNO  Wife"  (4*  8.  xi.  282,  353, 
394,  475  ;  xii  39.)— The  Italian  proverb,  I  believe, 


liove  '1  gsilo  pld  delta  gallina  tace." 

John  Dunn-Gardker. 

Chatteris. 


is,  no  doubt,  of  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
philolojricjil  inquiry  into  the  "  meaning  "  of  "  as- 
cance^"  out  cannot  De  received  as  any  indication  of 
its  "origin,"  if  by  origin  we  intend  the  immediate 
source  from  whence  it  was  derived.  What  we 
ivally  want  to  know  is  where  the  English  word 
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cniue  from,  aod  how  it  came  to  be  an  Eoglish  word 
nt  nil.  I  think  I  liuve  shown  thnt  il^  "origin"  to 
Da  is  French,  nut  Itnliim  nor  Swedish.  The  in- 
teresting point  to  na  Englishmen  is  to  aseertiiin 
whence  nnd  how  the  Btmyer  found  its  way  unionist 
tis  nnd  became  naturalii^ed  in  England.  "  Suhiancio" 
is  :i  cognnte  word,  of  collatenil  formation,'  but 
ascaiie'',  is  certuinly  not  derived  from  it.  A  true 
etyuioln^',  as  Brnchet  ho  clearif  maintains,  should 
nccouat  for  every  letter  of  n  word,  should  show 
whnC  liDH  been  lost,  [gained  or  trannfomicd  in  its 
passage  frojn  ita  original  source.  In  the  present 
case,  I  think,  this  oin  be  done.  Asenyii:==feeaitl, 
out  of  the  corner,  cornerwige,  iicross,  uthwnrt.  It 
then  became  an  English  iidvcrb  by  addition  of  f 
(oa  in  liagcf,  by  day,  ntahUs,  by  night,  ntih't,  by  or 
of  need,  darhUj/K,  bociligt,  &c.)  :  thus  ascants^^ 
eucane^fueance.=a4ca'ance.  The  secondaiy  nietn- 
phoricftl  meanings,  bo  well  inteipreted  by  Mb. 
FuRNiVALL,  seem  nil  to  ec^uare  with  this  etymology, 
J.  Payne. 

Kildaro  aardons. 

"1  MAD  THE  Carles  Lairus,"  &c.  (J"'  S.  xi. 
156,  2U1,  351,  413  ;  xii.  11,  i)6.)--The  query  put 
l>y  J.  G.,  as  to  where  thia  saying  ia  to  be  found 
recorded,  has  not  yet  been  answered.  Some  have 
Ascribed  it  to  James  I.  (TI.  of  Scotland  ()  and 
others  to  James  V.  Mcnntime,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Ellcee's  views  (xii.  il6)  aje  without  authority 
and  misleading.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  king 
did  not  need  to  luake  carles  lairds,  as  they  might 
be  such  without  his  interposition.  He  made  them, 
however,  as  he  auys,  lords ;  and  then  adds  that 
irhen  a  Scotch  advocate  is  raised  to  the  jadicial 
bench,  if  ho  be  a  laird,  he  tjikes  for  title  the  name 
of  the  lairdship,  but  if  not  he  assumes  his  own 
surname.  In  ail  this  there  is  error  ;  and  it  seems 
to  lie  ehiefly  in  supposing  that  n  luird  ia  no  other 
than  one  holding  land  in  fee  and  heritage.  How- 
ever, to  be  a  laird,  properly,  the  owner  nmst  hold 
immediately  under  the  Crown.  If  he  does  not, 
tut  has  an  over-subject-superior  interposed  between 
him  and  the  Crown,  ho  isonly  a  good-man.  Lairds 
were  indifferently  culled  barons  (lesser)  and 
domini ;  but  never  properly  lords  i  and  Mr, 
McNeill,  now  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord,  or  Baron 
Colonsay,  although,  previously  to  his  being  en- 
nobled, rallied  "  CoJonsay,"  from  that  island  being 
his  property,  yet  could  not  be  hiird  of  Colonsay 
if  not  a  Crown  vassal  in  respect  of  it.  Then  there 
ia  no  uniform  rule  as  to  the  assumption  of  title  by 
Scotch  judges  on  their  appointment,  who,  if  lairds  in 
the  proper  sense,  may  nevertheless  adopt  their  own 
sumamea  in  preference,  as  many  of  them  have 
done.  (Vide  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie,  Scitjict  of 
JleralHry;  and  Thomson  on  the  Old  Extent). 

ESPEDAHB. 

"A  LioHT  Heakt  and  a  This  Pair  of 
BREBCHEa"(4«'S.  ii.23a,  308,  514;  xii.  18,94. 


— J.  0.  writes  thnt  he  cannot  find  the  above  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Tea  TMe  Migcdlany,  and 
then  quotes  the  fifth  edition.  Has  he  referred  to 
the  first  (1724) )     I  have  not  Imd  nn  opportunity 


volume  vL  of  The  Miisieal  MiteeUany  (London, 
8vo.,  printed  by  John  Watts,  1731),  and  the  song 
is  tnere  given  under  the  title  of  "The  Sailor's 
BiJlad,"  sung  by  Mr.  Legar  in  PcT$eiti  and  Atidrth 
iiicda.  Baker,  in  his  Biograpkia  Dramatica,  1782, 
p.  S7S,  vol.  il,  describes  Fersttu  and  Andronuda 
to  be  a  pantomime  in  five  interludes,  three  serious 
and  two  coinic  ;  the  serious  corofmsed  by  Monsieni 
Roger,  and  the  eomic  by  John  Weaver,  dancing 
masters,  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  printed,  8vo.,  1728. 
No  doubt  the  song  was  popular  at  the  time.  Was 
Weaver  the  author  of  it }  I  find  his  abilities  were 
confined  to  his  heels,  he  having  written  vniiooi 
works ;  among  others,  A  History  of  fh«  Mima 
and  Fantomimti  of  the  Ancienis. 

G.  A.  M'DOMALD. 

Funerals  akd  Hiohways  (4"*  S,  li.  213,  285, 

'4,  433  ;  xii.  £16,)— It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 

that  n  funeral  passing  over  private  grounds  creates 

right  of  way  ;  also,  that  it  is  lawM  to  arrest  the 

eod  body  for  debt ;  that  first  cousins  may  int«r- 

many,   but  that   second  cousins  limy  not  ;   thnt 

persons  bom  at  sea  have  a  right  of  settlement  in 

Stepney  parish  ;   that,  to  disinherit  a  child,  it  is 

indispensable  the  sum  of  one  shilling  be  bequeathed. 

These,  with  others,  are  errors  popular  among  the 

lower  classes,  having  no  more  validity  in  law  than 

ason.  EoAK. 

Battles  op  Wild  Beasts  (4*  S.  xiL  68, 119.) 
-In  India,  in  such  fights  between  the  tigir  and 
hiffah,  the  latter  has  generally  been  the  victor. 


Sterne's  "  SEHTtMKHTAL  Journby  "  (4"'  S.  xii. 
27.)— The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  for 
T.  Beckett,  and  bears  the  date  of  176S.  It  was 
written  during  the  preceding  summer,  at  Stcme's 
favourite  living  of  Coxwold,  the  author  djina 
March  18,  1768,  "at  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street.' 
That  what  we  possess  of  this,  his  last  work,  was  but 
an  instalment  of  an  intended  whole,  is  sufiScientlj 
indicated  by  tlie  title,  by  which  we  see  that  tht 
"Journey,"  of  which,  in  the  published  portion  ths 
traveller  gives  only  his  French  experiences,  was  to 
have  been  continued  through  Itol^.  "  Who  but  the 
author,"  asks  W.  M.,  in  the  "Critical  Obserrationa" 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  1810  before  me,  "will  call 
itajonmeythroiigh  France  and  Ilalyl  Every  p&^ 
of  it  might  have  been  written  in  his  own  chamber  in 
London.  Sterne's  death,  indeed,  prevented  tho 
completion  of  the  work,  which  might  otherwise 
perluLps,  have  assumed  a  difierent  appearance." 

Sterne  died  on  the  fi»t  floor  of  No.  41,  New 
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Bond  Street,  London  ;  he  was  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square ;  his  body 
became  a  prey  to  the  "  snatchers,"  and  was  conveyed 
to  Cambridge  for  dissection ;  and  his  books  were 
sold  by  his  widow  to  Todd  &  Sotheran,  booksellers 
at  York,  whose  shop-catalogue  of  1768  proclaimed 
by  its  title  that  it  contained  "  The  Library  of  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  York,  and 
author  of  Tristram  Shandy."  See  Willis's  Current 
Notes  for  April,  1854,  pp.  31-34. 

William  Bates. 
Birmingham. 

SXUFF-BOX    PRESENTED     t6    BaCON    BY   BURNS 

{V^  S.  xii.  7,  56,  96.)— The  statement  as  to  the 
Side  of  this  relic  furnished  to  the  Gainsborough 
Xews  by  "  An  Ollerton  Gentleman  "  is  copied  verb, 
it  lit.  fiom  a  communication  to  Hone's  Year-Book 
(p.  630),  from  a  correspondent  who  was  present  at 
the  sale.  The  name  of  the  purchaser  is  there 
given  as  "  Munnell."  W  illiam  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

"  Nice''  (4^  S.  xi.  425,  492,  533  ;  xii.  58,  114.) 
— I  cannot  see  any  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
"  nice "  passed  from  a  meaning  implying  more  or 
less  contempt  to  one  denoting  approbation.  We 
use  soft  much  in  the  same  manner.  To  say  a  man 
is  soft,  implies  that  he  is  foolish  ;  yet  we  say  a 
sound  or  word  is  soft  to  convey  the  impression 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Ralph  N.  James. 

Aihford,  Kent. 

"Whose  owe  it?"  (4^^  S.  xii.  6,  36.)— I  have 
heard  this  expression  in  Ulster,  where  many 
English  provincialisms,  chiefly  from  Northumbria, 
rarvive.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  churchyard  of  a 
country  village.  A  funeral  procession  came  to  the 
gate  just  as  some  boys  from  the  neighbouring 
school  were  going  out.  "  0  boys,'*  exclaimed  one 
of  them,  "  here  'a  a  funeral !    Whose  owe  it  ?" 

F.  R. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Tmeiiut.    By  William  Bodham  DonDe.    (Blackwood  & 

Sons). 
Thb  teyeDtcenth  volume  of  the  now  well-appreciated 
"Ancient  Cla88tC8  for  English  Ke&ders  "  is  one  of  the  most 
islerettiDg  of  the  whole  series.  Of  the  personal  history 
flfTaeitos  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  but  Mr.  Bodham 
JDoooe  tells  that  little  very  well.  It  is  not  known  where 
Ike  luftorian  and  orator  was  bom.  The  year  of  his  birth 
Hr.  Donne  is  inclined  to  fix  a.d.  51.  In  the  year  99,  he 
■Kjriy  Tacitus  "departs  from  sight."  The  great  writer 
IfiM  in  his  works.  Of  them  Mr.  Donne  furnishes  a 
neefiil  prScis,  such  as  conveys,  within  narrow  limits,  a 
■■at  amount  of  information.  Living,  as  it  would  seem, 
m^  forty-four  years,  his  first  work  appeared  when  he 
wmiortjjemn  of  age.  This  seems  to  have  left  him  too 
time  to  execute  his  other  works ;  but  these  may 
been  in  preparation  long  before.    The  Emperor 


Tacitus  ordered  that  ten  copies  of  the  writings  of  his  im- 
mortal ancestor  should  be  transcribed  annually,  and 
placed  in  the  public  libraries.  "  The  Roman  libraries," 
says  Gibbon,  ''have  long  since  perished,  and  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Tacitus  was  preserved  in  a  single  MS., 
and  discovered  in  a  monastery  in  Westphalia."  Of  the 
orations,  nothing  has  been  preserved,  but  Mr.  Donne 
thinks  something  like  the  echoes  of  them  are  to  be  heard 
in  the  speeches  of  certain  personages  in  the  history.  In 
his  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  historian,  he  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  inclined  to  favour  him.  Yet  it  is  not 
to  be  admitted  that  there  was  any  truth  in  Tertullian's 
words :  "  At  enim  idem  Cornelius  Tacitus  sane  ille  men- 
daciorum  loquacissimus." 

A   Memoir  of  the  Ooddards  of  North  Wilts.     By  R. 

Jefferies.  (Swindon,  Coate.) 
A  VERY  useful  contribution  to  the  history  of  county 
families,  and  a  tolerably  complete  history  of  that  of 
Goddard, — a  name  which,  we  are  told,  indicates  descent 
from  Odin  and  from  ancestors  who  united  the  ofiices  of 
priest  and  king.  In  Arthur's  Etymoloijical  dictionary, 
however,  the  word  Godard  =  God-like  disposition ;  to 
which  is  added,  *'  the  name  maybe  local,  from  *  Goddard,* 
a  mountain  in  Switzerland."  In  Mr.  F.  Edmunds's 
Tracex  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places,  "  Goddard, 
from  Godred  =  '  good  in  counsel.' ' 

Lays  and  Legends  of  the  English  Lake  Country.  By 
John  P.  White.  (London,  J.  Ruesell  Smith ;  Carlisle, 
Coward.) 
These  lays  and  legends  aremodem  versions,— and  gener- 
ally graceful  versions,— of  stories  that  have  long  l^een 
current  in  our  Lake  Country.  With  Murray's  Uandhook 
for  excursions,  fine  weather,  and  this  volume  at  night  in 
the  excursionist's  inn,  a  pleasant  and  profitable  month 
may  be  passed  in  that  charming  district.  The  poetry  is 
good,  and  the  annotations  valuable  and  interesting; 
rather  long,  perhaps,  as  if  the  writer  of  them  had  taken 
his  cue,  for  length,  from  the  giant  at  St.  Bees,  who  was 
four  yards  and  a  half  long,  his  teeth  half-a-foot,  and  his 
chine-bone  capable  of  containing  three  pecks  of  oatmeal. 


R  R.  R.  writes :  "  I  am  collecting  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  Cheshire  family  of  Croxton  (of  Croxton, 
Ravenscroft,  Norley,  &c.),  and  should  be  glad  of  any 
pedigrees,  or  references  to  works  containing  accounts  or 
pedigrees  of  that  family.  The  name  has  sometimes  been 
written  Croxon,  and  is,  I  believe,  at  present  so  spelt  by 
a  Shropshire  branch  of  the  family." 

The  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace  will 
be  CLOSED,  as  usual,  for  the  recess,  from  the  1st  of  Sep* 
tember,  for  six  weeks. 


BOOKS     AND     ODD     VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &o.,  of  ihefollowiDg  books  tole  fcnt  (*ircct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  hnd  addri-te  are 
giTen  for  that  purpose  :— 

A  SroorsTivE  Tjcquiry  irto  the  Hirmitjc  MviTi  i.y  a.nd  Al<  i:tnY. 

London,  ISSO. 
Hitchcock  B  Uemauks  iton  Alchemy  and  tue  Alcklmists.    Boston, 

1857. 
J.  B.  MoRBis's  Natcue  a  Parahle.    1P4I. 
Wanted  by  tUv.  A.  B.  GrosaH,  Park  View,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 


Cham-Pion.— 7%<  antiquity  of  the  term  "  rook  "  in  the 
gam£  of  chess  is  undoubted.  The  Pseudo-Ovidiue,  lib.  i. 
de  Vttuldf  names  the  frieces  thus : — 
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*       *■        *    in  campum  Tero  secundum 
Tres  atii  taliunt,  in  rectum  Boccus,  eique 
Soli  conceaum  est,  ultn  citmquB  atlire." 
H.  Q.—"SiUiiiff  lie   T&ama  m  Firt"  ii  a  lubjtct 
■Khich  "y.  k  Q."  thoroughly  txhaiuUd  tome  yniri  ago. 
Bfida  trftrmcti  airuuly  givm,  lee  V  8.  tL  39, 101.  144. 
-J23. 

WSETOH  ihoidd  eotiuU  tit  n<iMj!a;ifl'i  of  Ihe  period  Jot 
liiU  of  Ike  Dirtctort. 

A.  H.  E.—Bs  mvelti'id,  in  Real,  al  a/alirr*!  dtalK,  Oe 
land  mu  dividtd  among  hii  loxt;  thf  yoHngttl,  in 
additim,  itUttriliAg  tlu  htarlh,  Tlie  aulom  ia  laid  to  lit 
not  nuilt  U'fincl  in  Kmt,  Tki  vriltr  of  the  IntrodBetioH 
loMvrraift  Huidbook  to  Kent  and  Sanex,  >ayi, "  Ouvd- 
itiW  fzuti  in  thx  immtdiati  wicinil!/  of  London,  and 
oiMi  id  ufNi  lotkemanor  or  tomiAip  of  Kentish  Town." 
The  eriaiaaJ  tumu  of  thi  manor  had  nothing  to  do  intft 
Kent.  In  Palinrr't  Bt.  PancrM,  ii  ii  atated  thai  iJte  name, 
al  Ihe  Cmti/Tiat,  wiu  CaLtelowi  or  KevKiitovne,  and  this 
it  madt  tquivaUitl  to  CanUlKpe's  f own,  from  the  ancient 
Jantilg  bg  vkom  th»  moHor  aat  ownsrf. 

Codhteb-Tehor.— T^fHorfli  of  ihe  Stsbst  Mster  are 
tappottd  to  have  been  writtin  hg  Jacopo  Btndciti,  of 
Ciiihria.  In  that  cili),  in  the  Ihirtemih  cerUvTi/,  he  mu  a 
AeiiruAiH^  laiti/er,  hafipili/ married.  The  iiiddeK  death 
of  kit  vifi  turned  Aim  to  religion,  and  lorrov)  impind 
hiai  Kith  igmpathy  for  the  Mother  of  Sorrowi.  The 
Stabat,  hoKeiicr,  ii  not  in  Traatitt  tditvm  iff  BendeCti'a 
Worke.  Sir.  SchvaTli,  in  the  Avgntt  naniber  of  Mac- 
millon,  petHtt  rml  IJial  the  "  Cut  mnndiu  vuUtat,"  ii^ich 
ii  njidoiiUedlg  Seiidetlit,  u  not  (o  lie  found  in  Treiaiti'i 


L.  -T!,e  follov 


I,  probably,  the  line   you  a; 
I  Bancla  appeiletur  HelOna." 


ITM,  in  Ihe  DicUon&ry  of  kterary  CooTaiBstioD,  a  ilorv 
similar  to  thai  in  the  long  u  told  of  a  Paritian  in  Hiiland, 
icAa  talti  Ike  anttnrt  to  kii  iftutUom  a.  '  '  ' 
"  Mr.  Kwniftrilane,"  and  it  it  laid  (o  bi 

Abcd.  T, — "  Firinghie,"  denoting  a  FTaniorEvropeai, 
iitaid,  •'«,  Sfr.  ^fe^i>tuy'^  Joaraej tiiToagk  tbe Cancasui, 
ia  lelhe  corrujitat  fotmof"  Varangians,"  Ihe  body-guard 
of  the  KmperoTi  ut  Contlantinople,  contiiting  q}  jJanes, 
liorvegiant,  ai\d  Bnglith,  II  appeare,  from  an  article  I'li 
the  laat  Quarterly,  Oat  ffarold  Sardrada,  tke  King  of 


Siveral  coTmanxicatione  dm  Sumamea  hari  been  duly 
"  Episcapal  TilUt  "  nut  tceet. 
StITlCX. 

We  beg  IcBvo  to  Btnte  that  we  decline  to  return  c 
munications  which,  for  any  retuon,  «e  do  not  print; 
to  this  rule  we  eiin  make  no  eicoption. 

To  alt  communicationg  should  be  affiled  the  name 

oddTEBs  of  the  Bender,  not  necoesarily  for  publication,  but 
aa  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  CommunicationaahoutdbeaddreeBedto  "Tbe 
Editor  "— Adrertisementa  and  BusinCBe  Letters  to  "  The 
Publiahcr"— at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Strwid, 
London,  W.C. 


FARTBIDOE  AND  OOOFEB, 

MANDFACTURING  8TATI0NEK8, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Comer  of  Chancery  Luie)> 


PI  (i^omi^Ddenea  Iflv* 


W>1Uta«]  HM^  Crnl  D 


UojloffmnUp  two  1( 
BBKNON  PAPEB.  plain.  U.  [xriisi 
SOnOOL  HTATIUHEIU'  luppUdt  uu 


The  VeUnm  Wove  dnb-Honse  Paper, 
Ttae  New  Vellum  Wove  Clnb-HoiiN  F«pcr 

ill  bo  found  to  fjttta  Uiwp«iillmTltiH  mrnplotitj,  txEni  iBn4<  bn 
liebft  LLDMUwoDJr.pnmnIni  fnat  UDUdlT  vid  dnimbltltj,  ui 

'■-^■lortHefqUBlJj  VBlifedMpHdfOT  quill  «it«dp^ 

_ CLBB-mniBB  PAFIB  ailljlBM 
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Notaa  on  Books,  ^. 

WILLIAM    BULLEIN'S    PRAISE    OF    CHAUCER, 
GOWER,  LYDGATE,  SKELTON,  AND  BARCLAY. 

Few  things  are  pleasanter  in  reading  old  books 
than  to  come  on  a  passage  of  praise  of  our  old  poets, 
showing  that  in  Tudor  times  men  cared  for  the 
**  makers"  of  former  days,  as  we  do  still.  To  Mr. 
Dayid  Laing's  kindness  I  owe  the  introduction  to 
the  following  quotation  from  a  rare  tract  where  one 
wouldn't  have  expected  to  find  such  a  passage, 
namely,  "  A  Dialogue  bothe  pleasaunt  and  pretifull, 
wherein  is  a  godlie  regiment  against  the  Feuer 
Pestilence,  with  a  consolation  and  comforte  againste 
death.  IT  Newlie  corrected  by  William  Bullein, 
the  author  thereof.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Ihon 
Kingston.    Julij,  1573." 

P.  17.  ''  Crigpine.  I  did  beholde  on  the  other  side  the 
mne  Muses,  with  strange  instromentes  of  Musicke,  sittyog 
Tnder  the  liille  Pamasusy  and  Poetes  sittyng  vnder  the 
grene  tr^es,*  with  Laurell  garlandes,  besette  with  Roses 
■boate  their  heades,  hauyng  golden  Pennee  in  their 
haades,  as  Homer y  Hesiodus,  EnniuSy  &c. ,  writyng  Verses 
of  fondrie  Jcindes.  And  Lucanus  sat  there  yery  high, 
acre  mto  the  cloudes^  apparelled  in  purple :  saiyng 

Ouantum  sermotiis  ego : 
t        Carding  Pemafttis  f/emino  petit  ethera  eolU 
Atotis  Phoebo  Bromtoque  sacer. 

*  I  take  these  accented  double  e's,  so  common  in 
Tndor  books,  to  mean  that  the  type  was  founded  abroad, 
'  intended  for  French  use  as  well  as  English. 


And  nere  theim  satte  old  Morall  Goore,*  with  pleasannte 
penne  in  hande,  commendyng  honeste  loue,  without 
luste,  and  pleasure,  without  pride.  Holinesse  in  the 
Cleargie,  without  Hypocrisie,  no  tyrannic  in  rulers,  no 
falshode  in  Lawiers,  no  Vsurie  in  Marchauntes,  no  rebel- 
lion in  the  Commons,  and  ynitie  among  kyngdomes,  &c. 
Skelton  satte  in  the  comer  of  a  Piller,  with  a  Frostie 
bitten  face,  frownyng,  and  is  scante  yet  cleane  cooled  of 
the  hotte  bumyng  Cholour,  kindekd  againste  the 
cankered  Cardinall  Wolsey:  writyng  many  a  sharpe 
Dutieont,  with  bloudie  penne  againste  hym,  and  sente 
theim  by  the  infemall  ryuers  Styx  Flegiton,,  and  Acheron, 
by  the  Feriman  of  helle,  called  Charon,  to  the  saied 
C^odinail. 

How  the  Cardinall  come  of  nought, 
And  his  Prelacie  sold  and  bought, 
And  where  suche  Prelates  bee, 
Sprong  of  lowe  decree  : 
And  spirituaU  dtgniiee, 
Farewell  henignitee, 
Farewell  simplicitee. 
Farewell  humanitee, 
Farewell  good  charitee. 

Thus  paruum  literatup, 
Came  from  Rome  gains. 
Doctor  dawpaiiu, 
ScanU  a  bctchelaratus : 

And  thus  Skelton  did  endf, 
With  Wolsey  his  frende. 

Wittie  Chaucer  satte  in  a  chaire  of  gold  couered  with 
Roees,  writyng  Prose  and  Risme,  accompanied  with  the 
Spirites  of  many  kynges,  knightes,  and  faire  Ladies. 
Whom  he  pleasauntly  besprinkeled  with  the  sweete  water 
of  the  welle,  consecrated  ynto  the  Muses,  ecleped 
Aganippe.  And  as  the  heauenly  spirite  commended  his 
deare  Brigham,  for  the  worthie  entombyng  of  his  bones, 
worthie  of  memorie,  in  the  long  slepyng  chamber,  of 
moste  famous  kinges,f  Euen  so  in  tragedie  he  bewailed 
the  sodaine  resurrection  of  many  a  noble  man,  before 
their  time :  in  spoilyng  of  Epitaphes,  wherby  many  hane 
lost  their  inheritaunce,  &c.  And  further  thus  he  saied, 
lamentyng. 

Couetous  mefi  do  catchey  all  that  thei  mai  Jiaue, 

The  felde  and  theflocke,  the  tombe  and  thegraue. 

And  as  thei  abuse  riches,  and  their  graues  thai  are  gone. 

The  same  measure  thei  shaU  haue  euery  one. 

Yet  no  huriall  hurteth  holie  men,  though  beastes  them 

deuour  ; 
Nor  riche  graue  preuaileth  tl^e  wicked,  for  all  yearthly 

power. X 

Lamentyng  Lidgate,  lurking  among  the  Lilie,  with  a  balde 
skons,  with  a  garlande  of  Willowes  about  his  pate: 
booted  he  was  after  eainct  Benets  guise,  and  a  blaoke 
stamell  robe,  with  a  lothlie  monsterous  hoode  hangyng 
backwarde,  his  stoopyng  forward  bewwlyng  euery  eataAe, 
with  the  spirite  of  prouidence.  Forseyng  the  falles  of 
wicked  men,  and  the  slipprie  feates  of  princes,§  the 
ebbyng  and  flowyng,  the  risyng  and  falling  of  men  in 
auctoritie,  and  how  yertue  do  aduaunce  the  simple,  and 
Tice  ouerthrow  the  most  noble  of  the  worlde.  And  thus 
he  nid— 

*  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  pronunciation  of  Gower's 
name. 

f  Brigham  gaye  Chaucer  a  new  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

X  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  worthy  doctor  didn't  think 
these  yerses  were  in  Chaucer's  style.  Are  they  an  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  spurious  Qamelyn  t 

§  Alluding  to  his  translation  from  Bcccaccio,  his 
"  Falles  of  Princes.'* 
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OA  until  Priticu  coRcaiM  aw'  dot  Urt 
TIaJaU  of  KyjtgtifoT  mitgoturnere. 
And  pnidmUy  peung  Out  ntoUer. 
Virtue  ii  itronger  (Sen  lilitr  plale  or  mailc  : 
ThtrtJOTt  contidxr  viitt*  wumotm  do  eamiaiU 
Chitf  praematitit  of  Pnnetli/  magnifictnee, 
Jt  to  almiffhtu  Ood  to  doe  d%e  roitrenot. 
Then  Birtlet*  with&nhoopyng  must  long  CMle,  with 
&  pretic  hoode  in  hie  necke,  *Dd  Sue  knottei  Tpoa  hii 
girdla,  after  Francea  trickai.    He  wu  borne  bejonde  the 
GOldrioer  at  Tnede.f    He  lodged  fpon  &  iwete  bed  of 
Chuaomill,  Tnder  the  BimuDum  tree  :  tiioM  hjm  many 


Benckruptei,  &c,,  whoae  old  duea  kre  miMrable.  And 
Che  eetite  of  Shepherdes,  uid  countrie  people,  be 
(ccoDinpted  moite  happie  end  nue,  ke.    SaiTDg. 

Who  entrtUi  the  cimrt  in  von^  and  tender  age 

A  re  lightlif  biindid  vilh  foiie  and  oulragi : 

But  nuhe  04  enttr  leilA  viUt  and  prnuilu, 

Sowe  not  so  tone  to  eucha  tnormittef 

Bvt  ere  tAri  enter  if  tAei  haue  learned  nowhtf 

Aflentardt  titrlve  lAe  leatt  of  (A«i'r  OuM^hX." 

The  book  has  many  sketehea  of  the  life  of  its 

time,  aad  ia  in  parts  Teiy   interesting.     For  its 

description  of  n  reformed  Nodno]  (London),  or  city 

of  Ecnatneper  (Bepentaace),  in  the  land  of  Tueiv 

Natrib  (Great  Britain),  pages  J59-168,  the  book 

maf  Kiirly  claim   a  place  among   Mr.   Crosaley's 

Vtomana.   There  is  nn  allueion  to  Barclay's  "Ship 

of  Fools"  at  p.  13B  ;  and  many  travellers'  lies 

irom    Mandenlle,    &c.,   are    told    by    MendaN., 

p.  144,  &c  F.  J.  F. 

EPISCOPAL  TITLES.: 

D.  P.  implies  thnt  Herhbntrddk,  for  whose 
knowledge  and  opinions  evei;  gentleman  must  feel 
thegreate»t  Kspect,  is  wrong  in  saying  that  William 
made  bishops  temporal  barons.  I  havenotSelden's 
TiWes  of  Honor  here,  but  Matt.  Carter,  in  his 
Analytu  of  Honor,  says,  referring  at  the  some 
time,  in  a  note,  to  "  Mr.  Selden's  Tiiltt  of  Honor, 
ch.  v.,  f.  e9!)-704":— 

"  Tlieie  Spiritual  Barons  were  diatinguished  from  the 
Temporal  Thunes  in  the  time  of  the  SuoDa  by  holding 
their  lands  tree  from  all  secular  service;  eicepdug  tri- 
noda  nececsitBa  (as  it  vaa  called),  which  waa,  RMistance 
in  War,  in  building  of  liridgea  and  Coatlea,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  fourth  jenr  of  William  I.,  who  tben  made 
tiie  Bishopricks  and  Abbiea,  eubject  to  knights  sBcvice 
in  chief,  by  creation  of  nev  leiiKrei ;  and  ao  fint  turned 
their  poBEcssiona  into  Buroniei,  and  thereby  mai's  (Afn 
Barorta  of  the  Kingdom  ly  tenure.  That  all  Bishopa, 
Abbots,  Friora,  and  tlie  like,  tJiat  held  in  chtef  of  iht 
fi'no,  hod  their  poisesaiona  as  Baronies,  and  were  accord- 


they  ore  prohibited  by  the  Canon  Law." 

Therefore  William  did,  aeeording  to  Seidell,  make 
the  bishops  barons  of  the  kingdom  by  tenure.     The 

*  Alexander  Barclay,  the  author  of  Sclogvet,  translator 
of  Brandt'a  SlKllifira  .Vasu,  ic. 

t  Tbia  is  on  intereating  conHrmatioD  of  Barclay's 
Scotch  birth,  which  Mr,  Laing  considers  fully  esiablisht. 

J  See  V  8.  in.  64,  80, 121, 


object  D.  P.  has  in  view  is  evidently  to  show  thli 
bishops  sat  in  Parliament  in  right  of  theii  eccle- 
siastical titles  alone,  but  his  quotation  relative  to 


and  the  barony  had  be«n  separated  after  William^ 
time  ;  it  rather  shows  that  they  had  become  in- 
separably united.  D.  P.  does  not  tell  lu  anytluDg 
about  the  immediate  successors  of  the  first  bishop 
made  baron*  of  the  kiru/dom  by  WiiHam,  Ot  that, 
as  we  should  say  now,  each  of  them  was  created  n 
peer  when  he  obtained  the  barony. 

As  regards  the  title  of  "  My  Lord,"  given  li^ 
courte^  to  the  bishops  of  the  various  countries  to 
whick  D.  P.  refers,  and  to  our  Scotch  and  Colonial 
bishops,  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholicaof  Onat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  it  would  be  eh '1  dish  to  with- 
hold it,  although  in  the  nineteenth  centuif  it  is 
not  customary  to  give  the  title  of  "  My  Lora "  to 
every  person  who  would  have  been  styled  "  Doini- 
nus  "  in  the  Middle  A^. 

If  Hermbntrhdb  iailed  to  moke 
suificiently  clear  forD.  P. 's  understanding  byni 
siiuply  the  word  baron  without  furtlier  explanation, 
every  other  reader  of  "N.  &  Q."  understood  what 
she  meant,  as  probably  not  one  of  them  is  ignorant 
of  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word  baron  was 
used  at  different  periods.  D,  P.  must  be  as  clever 
as  he  thinks  himselfifhe  can  teach  them  anytUny; 
for,  taken  as  a  body  of  men,  they  know  all  that  ia 
known.  He  may  amuse  them,  but  lie  will  not 
instruct  them.  Ralph  N.  Jambs. 

Aahford,  Kent. 

As  the  quotation  from  Phlllimore's  EcekiiattiecU 
Law,  which  I  have  verified,  refers  evidently  to 
courtesy  titles  only,  it  tells  nothing  whatever  for 
your  correspondent's  cose.  No  one  has  denied  that 
such  titles  are  given  to  certain  bishops  and  others, 
but  simply  the  right  of  those  persons  to  tear  them. 
I  maintain,  also,  that  "  the  vulgar  error  spoken  of 
by  Sir  R.  Phillimore"  refers  only  to  a  practice, 
not  to  a  right.  And  it  is  the  right  (hat  is  in  ques- 
tion. He  does  not  sof  "  only  to  be  given,"  but 
"  only  given  to  bishops  with  seats  in  Parliament," 
We  know,  and  admit,  that  it  u  given  to  others, 
but  we  contend  that  it  ought  not  to  be.  Itisgiren 
b^  advocates  to  judges  on  the  bench,  but  no  one 
will  affirm  that  it  is  ^ven  to  tbem  as  a  title  they 
can  demand.  Notwithstanding  the  conflicting 
judgments  of  Coke,  Gibson,  and  Hale,  I  still  hold 
"  tlmt  hisbopa  derive  their  titles,  as  they  do  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  their  baronies, 
and  not  from  their  office  per  ae."  Phillimore  is 
with  me  here,  at  least,  to  a  great  extent.  He  savs 
(Eccl.  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  62,  1873):  "Every  bishop 
hath  a  biiiony,  in  respect  whereof,  according  to  the 
law  nnd  custom  of  Parliament,  he  ought  to  Be  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  na  well  ns  any  of  the  noblfs 
ofthereahu."    Their  true  position,  as  1  thiuk,  in 
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that  stated  by  Chambers  in  his  Oyclopetdia,  sub 
voce  bishop: — "The  bishops  of  England  are  all 
boions  and  peers.  Barons  in  a  two-fold  manner, 
▼iz.«  feudal,  m  respect  of  lands  and  baronies  annexed 
to  their  bishopricKs  ;  and  by'  writ,  as  being  sum- 
moned to  Parliament/' 

D.  P.  asks,  in  his  reply  to  Hermentrude, 
**  Who  says  that  William  the  Conqueror  made  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  England  temporal  barons — 
when,  and  where?"  Dr.  Gibson  says  it  (127): 
"For  although  their  baronies  did  put  them  more 
nnder  the  power  of  the  king,  and  under  a  stricter 
obligation  to  attend  ;  yet  long  before  William  the 
Conqueror  changed  bishopricks  into  baronies,  they 
"were,  as  bishops,  members  of  the  Mycel-Synod,  or 
W%ten€L-gemoUy  which  was  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation."  In  3  ScUk.  73,  it  is  also  said,  "  They 
were  not  barons  till  the  Norman  reign  "...."  but 
William  the  Conqueror ....  turned  their  posses- 
sions into  baronies,  and  made  them  subject  to  the 
tenures  and  duty  of  knight  service.'*  (See  Philli- 
more's  Eccl.  Law,  toI.  i.  p.  66.) 

In  reply  to  H.  P.  D.  I  answer,  that  if  I  had  the 

fleasure  of  addressing  Bishop  Sumner,  I  dare  say 
might  style  him  "My  Lord";  but  I  should  do 
80  in  the  sense,  and  under  the  limitation,  I  am  now 
contending  for.  It  would  have  been  exactly  the 
same  in  my  supposed  interview  with; "the  late 
Emperor  at  Chiselhurst."  Had  H.  P.  D.  lived 
when  William  III.  was  king,  would  he,  or  would 
he  not,  "  have  withheld  the  title  of  Majesty  "  from 
James  II.,  or  from  either  of  the  Pretenders? 

Your  correspondents  have  been  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  citing  the  case  of  the  bishopric  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  For,  if  it  tells  either  way,  it  tells  for 
me,  and  not  for  them.  In  his  short  history  of  that 
island,  Bishop  Wilson  says  {Works,  p.  455,  foL 
1782),  "The  Bishops  of  Man  are  barons  of  the 
isle.  They  have  their  own  courts  for  their  tem- 
poralities, where  one  of  the  deemsters  of  the  isle 
sits  as  judge."  It  may  be  their  not  having  a  seat 
in  the  English  House  of  Peers  is  the  consequence 
of  some  arrangement  entered  into  between  the 
Crovemment  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  when  he  ceded 
to  the  English  crown  the  sovereignty  of  that  isle. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

In  Switzerland  are  several  Catholic  bishops  who, 
in  society,  are  addressed  as  Monsignors ;  but  such 
titles  are  not  acknowledged  by  the  Federal  laws. 
In  the  recent  proceedings  against  two  Catholic 

S elates,  they  were  called  Monsieur  Mermillod  and 
onsieur  I^chat;  and  in  the  recent  debates  at 
Berne  any  one  who  used  the  term  "  Monsignor"  or 
''Hon  Seigneur"  was  called  to  order,  and  had  to 
retract.  It  may  be  a  breach  of  good  manners  to 
withhold  the  title  of  "  My  Lord  "  nrom  any  bishop, 
Cktholic  or  Protestant,  that  we  meet  in  society; 
hot  etioaette  and  ri^ht  are  two  very  different 
ttuigBi  1  qnite  agree  With  Hermentrude.  Catholic 
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and  Scotch  bishops  are  no  more  Lords  and  Graces 
than  a  Cornish  miner  is  a  "Captain,"  or  the  re- 
pairer of  a  Lincolnshire  sea-bank  is  a  "  banker." 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Throughout  eastern  and  western  Chrii^tendom, 
"  My  Lord,"  or  some  equivalent  title  implying  rule 
and  dignity,  is  invariably  accorded  to  biSiops, 
irrespective  of  establishments  or  Parliamentary 
peerages.  It  is  generally  held  by  Churchmen  that 
it  was  the  subject  of  prophecy,  as  in  the  Christmas 
Psalm: — "Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt  have 
children,  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all 
lands."  Hence  the  Scottish  and  Irish  bishops, 
although  they  are  enduring  the  affliction  of  dis- 
establishment, and  are  no  longer  temporal  peers  de 
facto,  have  not  thereby  forfeited  the  title  of  honour 
and  dignity  which  has  always  been  the  privilege 
of  their  order,  semper  et  ubique,  A.  R. 

Deer,  N.B. 

In  Christendom  I  should  prefer  to  hear  of  no 
"  Lord  Bishops,"  "  Graces,"  &c.  Such  titles  seem 
vainglorious,  and  scarcely  consistent  with  the  pro- 
fession of  only  spiritual  superiority.  I  do  not 
deny  that  they  may  be  conveniently  permitted  to 
be  used  ;  and  in  this  light  they  are  scarcely  worth 
discussing.  Hermentrude  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  an  historical  error.  She  should  have  taken 
her  stand  on  ancient  usage,  so  far  as  it  is  recog- 
nized by  the  State,  I  myself  cannot  conceive  such 
titles  conferring  any  real  dignity,  or  being  in  any 
way  related  to  Christianity,  as  we  find  it  charac- 
terized in  its  fundamental  records,  and  therefoie 
regard  them  (be  it  said  without  disrespect  to  any 
one)  as,  for  the  most  part,  factitious.      Ltstra. 

The  titles,  of  Dominus  in  the  West  and  Eyrios  in 
the  East  (in  the  case  of  a  Metropolitan,  Despotes) 
have  always  been  given  to  bishops,  irrespective  of 
any  civil  position ;  they  belong  to  the  Church's 
nobility.  The  title  has  nothing  in  itself  connected 
with  tne  House  of  Lords,  nor  with  the  baronies 
bestowed  on  bishops  by  William  I.  Bishops  ait 
in  the  House  of  Lords  not  by  virtue  of  their  oeing 
created  barons,  but  because  they  form  the  first 
estate  of  the  realm  :  the  three  estates  being  Lords 
Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal,  and  Commons.  In 
accordance  with  this,  in  the  writ  which  summoned 
the  bishop  to  Parliament,  he  was  enjoined  to  brins 
with  him  the  Prior  or  Dean  of  the  Cathedrtd 
Church,  the  Archdeacons,  and  one  Proctor  for  the 
Chapter,  and  two  for  the  diocese.  This  was  a  part 
of  tne  "  Pnemunientes  Clause"  of  the  writ  of 
Edward  I.,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  clause  is  re- 
tained with  slight  variation  to  the  present  day ! 
(See  Joyce's  Sacred  Synods,  p.  273.)  These  proc- 
tors were,  it  would  seem,  different  persons  from 
the  proctors  who  sat  in  Convocation.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  bishops  were  addressed  as  lords  before 
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there  was  any  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, both  in  this  country  and  in  others  in  Europe. 

E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 


SURNAMES. 


I  should  like  to  add  a  few  curiosities  to  Mr. 
Bouchier's  list,  4*^  S.  xii.  82.  They  are  Avis, 
from  Avice,  a  well-known  niediseval  Latin  female 
name ;  Blanchcflower,  or  Blanchciieuer,  a  name 
not  uncommon  in  west  Somersetshire  among  the 
Huishcs.  There  is  Archedeckne  (Archdeacon), 
one  of  tlie  most  amazing  of  names  ;  and  likewise 
Waukenpliast,  a  London  bootmaker.  Applegarth 
is  as  good  as  Appleyard.  Many  of  the  odd 
names  are  derived  from  places,  e.  (/.,  Bythesea, 
Bottle  (Bi)otle),  Bullwinckle,  Bray,  Cowmeadow, 
Cause.  Coffee  is  a  comiption  of  Cuffee,  itself  a 
corrupted  Irish  name  ;  Uhataway  is  territorial ; 
Death  is  D'Ath,  a  very  old  name;  Dainty  has 
another  form  in  Daintry,  colloquial  for  "Daven- 
try '' ;  Eatwell  is  territorial,  also  Frizzle,  or  Fres- 
well,  and  Freshwater  ;  Flowers  Woodland,  like 
Hezekiah  HoUowbread,  is  a  fortuitous  union ; 
Griffinlioofe  is  comipted  from  the  German ;  Green- 
street,  Honeybone  (Honeyboume),  Holyland, 
Hasluck,  Hole,  Haggard  are  territorial ;  "  Idle"  was 
the  name  of  one  of  Hogarth's  "  apprentices  "  in  the 
famous  series  of  designs,  it  is  territorial ;  Kiss  is 
Grerman;  Leatherbarrow  (Lederbarrow)  andLeaping- 
well  are  territorial ;  Ledger  is  St.  Lcger ;  Longstroet 
is  territorial ;  Pain  is  Payne ;  Pilgrim  lias  its  fellow 
in  French  and  German  ;  Paradise  is  due  to  "  of  the 
Parvis,"  which  latter  may  re-appear  in  "  Purvis  " ; 
Sowerbutts  is,  probably,  from  "  Saarbriick "  or 
"  Sauerbreuk  " ;  Stoneystreet  is  territorial ;  Seefar 
may  have  been  Seafarer  or  Setifonl ;  Sheepwash  is 
territorial;  Steptoe  was,  probably,  first  given  to 
a  lame  man  ;  Stack,  Seamark,  Sandbank,  Sanc- 
tuary, aud,  perliaps.  Thirst  (Thirsk),  are  territorial, 
likewise  Tongue  (Tong)  and  Toby  (Scotch) ; 
Thirdborough  is  official ;  Wakerly  (not  in  Mr. 
Bouchier's  list)  is  territorial. 

Tlie  originals  and  cognates  of  a  very  large 
proi)ortiou  of  English  names  should  be  looked  for 
m  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  languages. 

Many  of  your  readers  may  have  thought,  as  I 
have,  that  common  ridicule  of  Puritan  Christian 
names  is  very  unfair :  they  are  very  often  transla- 
tions from  the  Hel)rew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  e.g..  Rich -in -Peace  Smith  is  perfectly 
recognizaljle  in  Frederick  Smith,  and  God's-Gut 
Jones  owed  his  first  name  to  the  Italian  or  Latin. 

0. 

"  Argument  *'  is  the  oddest  name  I  have  met 
with  (over  a  shop  in  Whitby)  ;  but  if  your  corre- 
spondent will  set  himself  to  collect  names  to  which 
no  meaning  can  be  attached  or  etymology  given — 
not  names  of  phices  or  localities,  not  derived  from 
Christian  names,  not  taken  from  trades  or  occupa- 


tions, not  nicknames  transmitted  to  descendants 
nor  personal  peculiarities,  and  not  corruptions  from 
some  foreign  language — I  suspect  he  will  be  sur- 
prised by  the  shortness  of  nis  list;  the  really 
curious  names  are '  the  names  which  have  no 
meaning  tliat  we  can  discover.  P.  P. 

If  Mr.  BoucniER  should  ever  visit  the  pariah 
church  of  Heacham,  King's  Lynn,  he  will  nnd  a 
black  marble  slab,  in  the  floor,  to  the  memory  of  a 
Mr.  "  Pig,"  with  a  coat  of  arms  attached.  This 
name  may  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  curious  list. 

W.  M.  H.  C. 

WTiat  are  we  to  make  of  Twelvetrees,  Tradescant, 
Thickbroom,  Leatherbarrow  ;  and  what  shall  we 
say  of  such  a  name  as  Scaredevil  f  The  occupation, 
sometimes,  associates  very  peculiarly  with  the 
name  :  we  have  known  apothecaries  and  surgeons 
of  the  names  of  Littlefear,  Butcher,  Death,  and 
Coffin ;  Pie,  a  pastrycook ;  Rideout,  a  stable- 
keeper  ;  Tugwell,  a  dentist ;  Lightfoot,  a  dancing- 
master  ;  Mixwell,  a  publican  ;  and  two  hosiers  of 
the  names  of  Foot  and  Stocking.  A  more  fs^ 
efjuivoque  was,  perhaps,  never  produced  by  sur- 
names than  the  following  : — 

**  Count  Valavoir  was  a  general  in  the  French  serricei 
and  distinguished  himself  under  the  great  Turenne.  It 
happened,  tliat  while  they  were  lying  encamped  brfare 
the  enemy,  the  Count  one  evening  attempted  to  pass  one 
of  the  sentinels  after  sunset.  The  sentinel  challenged 
him,  and  the  Count  answered,  Va-la-voir,  which,  literany, 
signifies 'go  and  see.'  The  soldier,  who  took  the  word 
in  this  sense,  indignantly  repeated  the  challenge,  and 
was  answered  in  the  same  manner,  wlien  he  fir^ :  and 
the  imfortunate  Count  fell  dead  upon  the  spot — a  victim 
to  the  whimsicality  of  his  surname." 

Fredk.  Rule. 

The  lady  named  " Onions,"  who  got  out  at  "Pickle 
Bridge,"  will  be  fresh  in  everyone's  recollection. 
Some  disagreeable  names  will  be  found  enumerated 
in  the  preface  to  the  Hupercheries  Litt^raires 
DhoiUeSj  by  Qu6rard.  Olpila.r  Hamst. 

From  my  list  of  odd  surnames  I  send  a  few  of 
the  oddest,  which  are  not  in  Mr.  Bouchier's  in- 
teresting collection : — Blackbrow,  Liptrapp,  Tooth, 
Halfside,  Longman  Strong'th'arm  (Christian  and 
surname),  Smallpiece,  Littlepage,  Lightbody,  Chip- 
chase,  Fairweather,  Canon  Ball  (Christian  and  sur- 
name), Warboys,  Biggerstaflf,  Slyman,  Properiohn, 
Groodday,  Groodspeed,  Dudman  \Velladvi8e  (Chris- 
tian and  surname),  Careless,  Reckless,  Scamp, 
Strange  ways,  Spearpoint,  Doolittle,  Gladdish, 
Shoebottom,  Fiveash,  Rodd,  Thickbroom,  Pill, 
Winterflood,  Storm,  Middleship,  Varnish. 

T.  M. 
« 

Mr.  Bouchier's  amusing  list  of  surnames  seems 
to  include  only  existing  names.  Perhaps  he  would 
be  interested  in  one  of  mine,  which  comprisea  snch 
onlv  as  I  have  found  to  occur  between  1291  and 
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1440,  and,  again,  between  1682  and  1704.     They 
are  arranged  chronologically. 

Edw.  L  (1291-1307),  Blanket,  Spillewyne,  Skar- 
let,  Alicia  Thepandersstepdoghtre. 

Edw.  II.  (1307-1327),  Bonesoy. 

Edw.  III.  (1327-1377),  Ralph  Screch  and  John 
de  la  Misericorde  (parties  to  a  suit),  De  Stablegate, 
Milkesop,  Alicesone,  Hameys,  Gkimbon,  Shapacape, 
Cro  to  Bedde,  Twentymark,  Hiredman,  Adam  of 
the  Holies,  Rosamond,  Brandewyne,  Philip  Alayn- 
seroant-ffrank  (i.  e.,  servant  of  Alan  Frank), 
Whithors,  Shillyng,  Halfacre,  Blakhat,  Swetapple, 
Payable,  Shavetail,  Blakamour,  Underdone. 

Ric.  II.  (1377-1399),  Whytheberd,  Inthehay, 
CJoton. 

Hen.  IV.  (1399-1413),  Hassok,  Roughened, 
flEirewell,  Johannes-that-was-the-man-of-Crise,  Ras- 
call,  Sly,  Fairmayden,  Whitebrede,  Strykere, 
Thunder,  Seint  Jakes,  Holiwood. 

Hen.  V.  (1413-1422),  Alfryd. 

Hen.  VI.  (1422-1440),  Brekerope,  Quyxley, 
Greyfin,  Basket,  Warmewell,  John  Cryour  Barker, 
Alicia  Strangewoman,  Mustard. 

Chas.  II.  (1682-5),  Bufoylott. 

Jas.  II.  (1685-8),  Goldsadle,  Catchlove,  Behe- 
theland,  Wildgoose,  Fireside,  Whitehair. 

Will.  III.  (1688-1702),  Sessions,  Kittie,  Pescod, 
Strewbrew,  Foresight,  Thorough-kettle,  Smallbone, 
Iiace,  Ruly,  Basilea,  Saflfron,  Omiash,  Pharao. 

Anne  (1702-4),  Beefe,  Watchie,  Seorchival, 
Bacchus,  Rufane,  Soleiroll,  Tonzy,  Raiment,  Wood- 
not,  Patience,  Mock,  Stiffe,  Emrye,  Holiehand, 
Archthelonie,  Toe. 

One  of  the  oddest  series  of  names  (I  hope)  ever 
inflicted  on  a  defenceless  infant,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  register  of  St.  Bride's,  as  follows  : — 

**  1679,  May  10  [Baptized],  Garolus  Henricus  Bicardus 
Biarca  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Philip  Cadyman  and 
fienrilta  his  wife." 

Mr.  Philip  Cadyman  must  have  been  a  gentle- 
man of  remarkable  tastes,  and  I  feel  sorry  for  poor 
Carolus  as  she  grew  up.  However,  she  was  free  to 
sign  Elizabeth.  Hermbntrudb. 

The  surnames  of  my  housemaid  and  groom  are 
Tidd  and  Todd.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
they  should  be  living  in  the  same  house  at  the 
same  time.  More  curious  is  the  feu^t,  that  the 
surnames  of  my  four  in-door  servants,  eight  years 
ago,  were  Carter,  Shepherd,  Plowman,  and  Sheerer ; 
and  this  in  a  smaU  agricultural  parish. 

CUTHBERT  BeDE. 

Toes,  shoemaker,  Heeles,  clogmaker,  Longbones, 
Pyefinch,  all  now  or  late  of  York.  Buss  and  Pop- 
kus,  Dover,  1851.     Pickles  sells  pickles  at  Leeds. 

H.  N.  C. 

In  Sunderland  live,  in  the  same  house,  Mr. 
iXxibleday  and    Miss   Halfknight;    in    Taunton 
\  yeam  ago)  I  read  on  a  sign-board  over  a  shop, 


"Locke  and  Milton";  and  in  Oswestry  I  once 
knew  a  boy  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Daniel 
O'Connell  Cobbett  Conde.  Conde  phre  was  a 
Radical  tailor.  A.  R. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

[Several  correspondents  have  kindly  furnished  ad- 
ditions to  the  above  note,  by  selecting  surnames  from 
Tarious  directories,  which  are  also  names  of  colours, 
minerals,  countries,  &c.  These,  however,  amusinfi;  u 
they  may  be,  are  a  little  beside  the  purpose.  What 
"ii.  k  Q."  chiefly  seeks,  are  names  which  are  so  rare  m 
not  even  to  be  often  found  in  printed  collections.  Within 
"N.  &  Q.'b"  experience  are  the  following:  Moist  and 
Mudd,  who  are  ratepayers  in  West  London.  Pharaoh  is  a 
hairdresser  in  Marylebone,  and  Dagobert  was,  at  one 
time,  a  barber  near  Leicester  Square.  Houchin  and 
Paragrean,  and  Einner&ck,  are  in  Surrey.  Eastwood's 
Ecdesfieid  has  a  John  Smalbehynd ;  and  Sussex  possesses 
many  Hobgens.  Among  the  Soundhead  captains  there 
was  a  fioaeworm;  and  Jekdoe  ha?  survived  to  these 
later  times.  Here  is  a  Harold  still  at  Battle,  Vergette 
is  known  at  Peterborough,  Dudmafsh  at  Harpenden,  and 
these  may  be  translated;  but  Entincknap,  near  Bentle^ 
(Hants),  must  be  a  puzzle,  even  to  its  owner.  Yeaw  is 
the  name  of  a  brewer  ou  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Easterly  Bains  was  in  trouble  at  the  Sessions  not  long 
ago,  and  Grand  Biches  is  the  name  of  a  coachman  who 
was  lately  witness  in  an  assault  case.] 


Origin  of  Hundreds  :  Centuriation  of 
Roman  Britain. — This  is  the  exact  title  of  the 
interesting  paper  presented  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, in  1869,  by  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Coote, 
F.S.A.  The  centuria  according  to  this  learned 
writer  was  an  estate,  or  allotment,  or  assignment 
of  Iwid  ;  containing  from  50  to  2()0,  or  even  250 
jugera,  which  last  would,  probably,  answer  to 
the  Saxon  plough-land  or  hicU,  as  it  was  some- 
times called — enough  land  to  support  a  plough, 
that  is  the  ploughman  and  his  family.  "  The  terri- 
tory* having  been  appropriated"  (says  Mr.  Coote), 
"the  next  step  was  to  divide  and  assign  it  in 
ce7ituricB  or  private  estates.  The  centuriation^  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  legal  and  constitutional  act 
which  perfected  the  change  from  public  land  into 
private  property  "  (page  7). 

The  cenHria  was,  it  seems,  originally  so  called 
from  its  containing  a  hundred  jugera,  but  in  later 
times  the  number  of  jugera  was  increased,  and 
sometimes  doubled,  and  Isidore  defines  the  centuria 
as  ducent€i>  jugera.  That  this  is  the  real  origin  of 
hundreds  is  apparent,  from  the  fact  that  they  cer- 
tainly existed  in  Roman  times,  and  are  found,  not 
long  afterwards,  existing  everywhere  under  the 
Saxons,  without  any  mention  in  contemporary  his- 
tory of  their  institution  by  the  Saxons.  No 
doubt  the  Saxons  had  some  system  of  "  centuria- 
tion" in  their  native  country,  but  it  was  only 
numericalj  not  territorial,  whereas  the  Roman 
system  was,  as  our  own  is,  territorioL  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Bede  we  find  land  divided  into  hun- 
dreds of  fofmily  lands,  terrm  famiUa/res.  Thus  he 
states  that  the  extent  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
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(B.  iv.  c.  16)  "  twelve  hundred  family  lands"  ;  the 
Saxon  family  land  corresponding  with  the  Roman 
jugera,  and  a  hundred  of  these  corresponding  with 
the  Roman  centuria;  whence,  no  doubt,  the 
Welsh  cantred,  the  Roman-Britons  haying  retained 
the  same  divisions  which  the  Saxons  afterwards 
adopted.  An  old  chronicler  defines  a  hundred  as 
containing  a  hundred  villas :  Hundredus  continet 
eentv/m.  vtUcu  (Brompt.  956).  The  term  "  villa  " 
in  Bede  is  rendered  by  the  Saxon  translator  "tune" 
(town),  and  included  not  only  the  mansion  of  the 
owner  but  the  cottages  of  the  tenants  and  slaves 
who  cultivated  it.  The  extent  of  the  Saxon  hun- 
dred, as  of  the  Roman  centuriay  greatly  varied ; 
and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  in  the  course 
of  time,  among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  their 
limits  would  often  be  altered,  by  divisions  or  an- 
nexations from  various  causes.  Hence  we  find  that 
the  size  of  hundreds  very  greatly  varies,  as  also 
the  number  of  manors  a  hundred  contains. 

W.  F.  F. 

"  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." — An  early  use 
of  this  saying  is  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Nash's 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden,  1596,  viz.: — 

**  And  yet,  as  I  shrewdly  presage,  thou  shalt  not  finde 
many  iK>wliiig  pence  about  him  neither,  except  he  r<^ 
Peter  to  pay  PotcU." — (Mr.  Collier's  reprint,  p.  9.) 

S. 

Tavern  Signs. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rip- 
ponden,  Yorkshire,  is  a  public-house  called  The 
Quiet  Woman.  The  painting  represents  the  figure 
of  a  female,  but  without  a  head.  At  Weakey,  in 
Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  is  a  public-house  known 
by  the  sign  of  The  Gate,  On  the  front  of  the 
house  hangs  a  miniature  gate,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  words  : — 

"  This  gate  hangs  well. 
And  hinders  none. 
Refresh  and  pay, 
And  travel  on." 


Pendleton. 


G.  H.  A. 


Bell-Ringing. — Being  on  a  pedestrian  tour 
last  summer  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  I 
visited  Hardrow,  near  which  are  the  noted  Water- 
falls. In  the  village  is  a  small  Fpiscopalian  church. 
I  was  told  by  a  resident  that  there  is  connected 
with  this  church  a  chapel-of-ease,^some  five  miles 
distant,  in  which  is  a  belfry  but  no  bell.  When 
service  is  to  be  held,  which  is  only  very  occasionally, 
the  clerk  mounts  the  belfry,  ana  rings  a  hand-bell, 
calling  out,  "ife'«  a-comin,"  ^*  jSe's  a-comin^" 
alluding  to  the  clergyman,  whom  he  can  see  ap- 
proaching at  a  distance  of  two  miles.    G.  H.  A, 

Pendleton. 

"  The  grasst  clods  now  calved." — The  good 
taste  of  this  supposed  metaphor  of  Milton's  has 
been  qaestioned.  Some  one  somewhere  suggested 
there  might  be  no  metaphor  at  all ;  that  Milton, 


being  blind,  dictated  '^  caved,"  with  the  long  open 
a,  grateful  perhaps  to  his  ear,  and  could  not  (for 
the  same  cause  of  blindness)  revise  the  error  of 
spelling  into  which  his  secretary,  or  printer,  had 
fallen. 

But  how  was  it  with  John  Wesley,  who  saw  very 
well  how  to  write  and  revise  tiU  turned  of  eighty, 
and  who  thus  transcribes  from  a  friend's  account 
of  an  accident  that  happened  to  a  Cornish  man  : 
"  He  was  sitting  cleavmg  stones,  when  the  rock 
calved  in  upon  mm"?  Exactly  (in  sense  if  not  'in 
sound)  as  Suffolk  labourers  now  talk  of  a  ditch 
and  a  hungry  farmer  of  his.  stomach — "  caving  in." 

QuiviB. 

Hooker's  "  Ecclesiasticall  Politie." — In  an 
advertisement  on  the  last  page  of  "  N.  &  Q."  for 
June  the  2l8t,  1873,  Mr.  Eerslake  has  a  note  on 
the  rare  second  edition  of  Hooker's  EcdesiasticaU 
Politie,  which  raises  a  question  of  some  interest. 
He  says  the  second  and  very  rare  edition  printed 
by  John  Windet,  in  1604,  was  the  first  edited  by 
John  Spencer,  Hooker's  friend,  and  has  the  note 
to  the  reader  signed  T.  S.,  and  not  J.  S.,  as  stated 
by  A.  Wood,  and  adopted  by  Keble,  from  his  not 
being  able  to  get  a  sight  of  a  copy  of  this  second 
edition. 

I  believe  the  "  note  to  the  reader  "  in  the  second 
edition  was  signed  I.  S.;  it  is  so  in  the  copy  in  my 
library;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the 
first  copies  of  the  book  had  the  letters  printed 
T.  S.  by  mistake,  which  was  corrected  as  soon  as 
the  error  was  observed.  In  Stansby's  edition  of 
1611-17  the  letters  are  J.  S.,  and  they  are  so 
quoted  by  Isaac  Walton  (who  was  Dr.  Spencer's 
nephew)  in  his  Life  of  Eichard  Hooker, 

Edward  Solly. 

Infernal  Machine. — The  "  infernal  machine" 
for  destroying  ships,  which  is  at  present  alarming 
some  people,  appears  to  be  a  by  no  means  novel 
invention.  So  early  as  1663,  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester writes,  in  his  Scantlings  of  Inventions^  ix. : — 

**  An  engine  portable  in  one's  pocket,  which  may  be 
carried  or  fastened  in  the  inside  of  the  greatest  ship, 
Tanqwim  aliud  aaent,  and  at  any  appointed  minute, 
though  a  week  atter,  either  of  day  or  night,  it  shall 
irrevocoverably  (tie)  sink  that  ship. ' 

Happily,  he  also  alludes  to  the  means  of  "  pre- 
venting and  safeguarding  any  ship  from  such  am 

attempt  by  day  or  night."  J,  S.  Laurie. 

Whitehafi  Olub. 

Monumental  Brass  in  Eemsing  Church^ 
Kent. — It  mav  be  well  to  draw  attention  in  the 
pages  of  "  N.  &  Q."  to  the  fact  that  the  brass  of 
Thomas  de  Hop  in  the  chancel  of  Eemsing  Church, 
near  Sevenoaks,  has  undoubtedly  been  antedated. 
The  period  hitherto  assigned  to  it  is  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  about  1320,  whereas  I  find, 
frx)m  the  archives  of  the  see  of  Rochester  (Eeg. 
Hamo  de  Hethe,  f.  194  b,\  that  Thomas  de  Hop  was 
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not  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  Kemsing  until 
March  27,  1341,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  and 
that  he  died  probably  at  the  close  of  1346,  his  will 
haying  been  proved  on  January  7th  of  the  following 
year.  Since  there  is  no  date  on  the  brass,  which  is 
still  as  perfect  as  when  first  laid  down,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  monument  was  placed  in  the 
church  under  his  own  direction  during  his  lifetime ; 
and  allowing  for  this,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  engraving  was  executed  between  the  years 
1340  and  1350,  instead  of  about  1320. 

I  may  add  that  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
this  little  country  church  have  been  already  fully 
discussed  by  me  in  the  Reliquary  for  January  of 
the  present  year,  where  an  accurate  reduction  of 
the  brass  of  Thomas  de  Hop  will  be  found. 

E.   H.   W.   DUNKIN. 
Kidbrooke  Park  Road,  Blackheath. 


[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Lord  Kenton. — Until  comparatively  a  recent 
period,  the  connexion  between  the  first  Lord 
Kenyon  and  the  family  of  Simpson  of  Bounty 
Hall,  Jamaica,  and  30,  Portland  Place,  London, 
used  to  be  shown,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  in  the  later  published  pedigrees.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, M.P.  for  Sevenoaks,  was  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Kenyon's  wife.  The  latter  had  also  two  nieces, 
daughters  of  Simpson  of  Bounty  Hall,  one  of  whom, 
Mary,  married  Handasyde  Edgar,  M.D.,  and  the 
other,*  a  Colonel  Tullok,  or  Tullock.  The  wills 
explanatory  of  these  alliances  are  on  record  in 
Jamaica,  and  therefore  I  should  be  grateful  for  a 
pedigree  of  the  Simpson  family  which  any  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  give  me,  as  obtaining  in- 
formation from  the  W.  I.  Colonies  within  a  reason- 
able period  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  S. 

Author  Wanted. — Some  time  ago,  I  asked 
through  "  N.  &  Q."  for  some  information  respecting 
the  author  of  a  small  collection  of  poems,  chiefly  in 
the  Buchan  (Aberdeenshii'e)  dialect,  and  publisned 
in  Aberdeen  in  1829  or  1830,  but  failed  then  to 
elicit  any  reply  to  my  query.  The  author  was  an 
old  soldier ;  so  I  gleaned  from  the  opening  verses 
of  his  first  or  introductory  poem.  As  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me  at  this  distance  of  time,  the 
lines  were  as  follows : — 

"  In  Buchan  I  was  bom  and  bred. 
Of  parents  mean  and  poor. 
Who  constantly  inured  me 
Hard  labour  to  endure. 
I  'listed  in  a  neebouring  fair 

A  soger  for  to  be, 

— • — 

*  Or  was  she  sister,  and  not  niece,  of  Lady  Kenyon  ? 


And  we  in  a  transport  ship 

Soon  sailed  o'er  the  sea. 
To  join  my  regiment  then  abroad 

All  in  my  youthful  bloom, 
We  marched  through  showers  of  cannon  balls 

Up  to  Fort  Bergen  op  Zoom.'* 

I  read  the  book  the  year  in  which  it  was  published, 
but  have  never  seen  it  since.  I  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection that  it  was  published  by  a  Mr.  Wyllie,  a 
bookseller  in  Aberdeen,  but  of  that  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. I  should  be  very  glad  if  some  of  your  Aber- 
deen or  Aberdeenshire  correspondents  would  favour 
me,  through  "  N.  &  Q.,"  with  some  information 
respecting  the  writer  of  this  collection  of  poems, 
including  a  copy  of  the  title-page  of  the  work. 

W.  McL. 

Elizabeth  Hands. — Who  was  Elizabeth  Hands 
who  published  by  subscription  "  The  Death  of 
Ammon:  a  Foem^  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Pastorals  and  other  Poetical  Pieces,"  Coventry, 
1789  ?  The  list  of  subscribers  is  large,  contains 
names  of  note,  and  many  members  of  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  dedication  to 
Bertie  Greatheed,  Esq.,  the  authoress  describes 
herself  as  "  bom  in  obscurity,  and  never  emerging 
beyond  the  lower  stations  in  life."         H.  P.  D. 

Nursery    Hhyme.  —  There    is  a    quaint   old 

nursery  rhyme  which  lingers  in  my  memory.     I 

should  be  obliged  if  the  readers  of  "  N".  &  Q."  could 

help  me  to  any  collection  of  rhymes  in  which  it 

may  be  found.     This  is  it,  as  far  as  my  memory 

serves  me : — 

"There  was  an  old  woman  as  I  have  heard  say, 
Who  went  to  church  her  prayers  for  to  say ; 
When  she  came  to  a  stile,  she  rested  a  little  while, 
When  she  came  to  the  church  door,  she  rested  a  little 

more, 
As  she  went  through  the  porch  and  in  at  the  door,^ 
She  saw  a  man  lying  dead  on  the  floor. 
From  his  head  to  his  heels,  from  his  heels  to  his  chin, 
The  worms  cranrled  out,  and  the  worms  crawled  in ; 
'  Shall  I  be  like  this  when  I  am  deadi' 
*  The  very  same,'  the  sexton  nid. 
'  Ough  1 '  she  cried,  and  then  she  died." 

It  is  certainly  an    odd  production,  and    rather 
terrible  for  a  child  to  hear.  L.  D. 

John  Maude  of  Moorhouse. — I  have  picked 
up,  in  Philadelphia,  an  exquisite  copy  of  Thomas 
Gent's  History  of  HuU.  It  is  bound  in  fine  olive 
calf,  heavily  gilt  and  tooled.  The  above  name  and 
address  are  on  one  of  the  pages.  Can  it  have  be- 
longed to  the  author  of  Veroeia  ? 

Robert  Collter. 

Chicago,  U.S.A.  > 

Crabb  of  Cornwall. — ^I  want  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  this  family,  who  were  located  for 
many  generations  in  the  vsdley  of  the  Tamar.  The 
name  first  appears  about  1217,  as  assisting  to  de- 
stroy the  fleet  of  Eustace  the  Monk  (Harleian 
MS.  636).     In  1225  the  bailifis  of  .Southampton 
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were  ordered  to  buy  cordage  for  the  king's  great 
ahJp  under  the  inapection  of  Stephen  Crabbe.  An 
engineer  of  the  nnioc  assisted  Edward  I.  at  the 
siege  of  Benvtuk,  tind  Nicolas  mentioufi  his  son 
as  opposiog  Buliol'fl  landing  in  tho  ^Ta;  in  133^. 
The  Biime  man  wna  sent  far  by  Edward  III.  before 
his  expedition  to  France,  in  1340,  and  made 
gOTBmor  of  forty  shipB  to  follow  the  defeated 
French  fleet  after  the  battle  of  Slnya  in  the  some 
year,  Nicolas  also  speaks  of  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  the  name  in  English  mtTnl  history,  but 
I  have  so  fur  been  onable  to  discover  any  other 
mention  of  it  than  is  given  above.  They  bore  for 
armg,  "  Azure,  chevron  between  three  lleurs  de  lis, 
urgent."  Where  ahull  I  find  the  Manor  and  Stan- 
nary Coarta  Rolls  for  the  county  of  Cornwall  ? 
J.  C.  F. 
The  SuiiLiMK  Porte. — At  what  date,  and  from 
what  Christian  power,  did  the  Sublime  Porte  Hist 
condescend  to  receive  an  nmbnsgodor,  aiid  who 
was  the  first  ainbasBiidor  from  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land who  was  received  ;  also,  who  and  what  were 
the  diplomatic  agents  previously  I  If  any  of  your 
intelligent  correspondents  will  answer  all  or  any  of 
the  above  (lueries,  they  will  oblige  a  ciuious  but 
ili-informed  inq^uircr.  E.  H.  C. 

ToBiAB  FCRSHAux,  E.N,— I  want  to  find  the 
exact  naval  rank  of  Tobina  Furneauii  at  the  time 
he  commanded  the  "Adventure,"  Cook's  com- 
panion vessel  during  hie  second  voyage  round  the 
world.  Couk  mentions  him  sevci'al  times  in  the 
diary  of  his  voyage  as  "Captain"  Fumeaux,  but 
OS  Cook  was  himficlf  only  a  commander,  it  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  naval  ctinuette  that  the 
second  in  command  should  have  been  of  higher 
rant  than  liia  principal.  The  title  of  Captain  was, 
I  imagine,  a  courtesy  title.  I  want  to  be  sure. 
J.  B. 

Melbsunu,  Auatralla. 

'■  A-s  WAnsi  AS  A  BAT." — ^RLiny  people  say  they 
feel  '■  as  warm  as  a  bat,"  just  aa  others  say  they 
feel  "na  warm  ns  a  toast."  In  what  senw  is  the 
word  "bat  '^  to  be  understood  !  J.  Bealb. 

"  QuAttTKitr,!-  Review,"  1827.— Can  any  one 
tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  (he  article  on  Milton  I 

JONATHAS   BOIJCHIER, 

■  yjR.  Lasiiley,  York.— ■ft'ho  was  Mr.  Langley, 
fvchuulmastcr  iit  York  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  beginning  of  the  Restoration,  loei  ! 
He  na^  a  classical  niiiat*r,  but  I  cannot  find  hi 
name  in  the  bonks  in  York.  H.  C. 

Rotalist  Riarar.  is  Kkst  (164fl).— I  ahaU 
feel  oWiped  to  niiy  "  nuvn  of  Kent "  who  can 
municatc  anyliimily  tniditiona  or  nnocdotes 
nected  with  tins  heroic,  though  unsuccessful  enter- 
priw.      Tiic   papei-   I    recently   delivered 


meeting  of  the  Kent  Archasological  Society  was,  u 
I  stated,  only  an  outline. 

Obo.  Colomb,  Col.  F.S.A. 
Tales  and  Leoemds  of  the  Isle  op  Wight  : 
with  the  Adventures  of  the  Author  in  search  of 
Them."  By  Abraham  Elder,  Ea^j.  2nd  edition, 
1S43. — Who  wrote  this  work )  It  is  not  mentioned 
Mr.  Olphar  Hamst'a  HaniSiook.  Mr.  Abra' 
ham  Elder  was  evidently  a  person  of  culture  and 
research,  possessed  of  a  delicate  humour  and  mncb 
literary  skill.  Hia  book  is  very  interesting,  and 
mi^ht  welt  be  reprinted.  Even  those  parts  of  ib 
which  are  out  of  date  serve  to  show  how  far  w» 
have  advanced,  in  certain  directions,  in  the  lact 
thirty  years,— such  a  sentence  as  the  following, 
for  instance,  from  his  discourse  on  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Newtown  : — 

also  Mill  in  existence  Bome  ver;  besuUfnl 

, Banuni  of  ancient  literature  in  a  luigmige 

which  Sir  Wiltiam  Jones  sffirms  to  be  more  porfect  thui 

e  (ireck,  nnd  more  copious  than  tho  Latin— the  Sans- 

it,  the  eldest  UnEniee  known." 

The  book  ia  iUustrated  with  pictures  by  Robert 
Cmikshank— a  man  how  different  from  George ! 
A.  J.  MCNBY, 

Temple. 

Helmet  asd  Brkhive.— Could  jou,  or  one  of 

Sur  correspondents,  intbrm  niB  of  on  Enelish 
Had  which  makes  mention  of  a  warrior's  liebnet 
converted  into  a  beehive  "  in  the  piping  time  of 
peace"?  Hermit  of  N. 

JB." — Can  any  one  1*11  me  whether  this 
causative  of  rise  (A.S.  risan)  has  yet  been  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon  I  The  Ormidum  is  Stratmann'a  firat 
autliority  for  it,  and  both  Wed^ood  nnd  he  give 
the  Old  Norse  reita,  Gothic  rawjan,  as  its  source; 
*" "' luld  expect  to  have  found  it  in  Anglo- 


AtJTHOR  Wanted. — Who  was  tho  writer  of  the 
novel  entitled  "  Lc  FkUosophe  Angloii;  ok,  Hit- 
toire  da  Monsieur  Clevtkmd,  FiU  natwd  de  Crom- 
iceli,  iaite  par  lui-memo,  et  traduite  de  I'Angloitt 
par  I'Auteur  des  Memoires  d'nn  Homme  de 
Qualitu"  (in  eight  volumes),  Amsterdam,  177tt. 
W.  F.  P. 

Cbotlookb What  may  the  etymology  of  this 

word  be  1  Old  people  in  the  vale  of  GLimorgaB 
go  gathering  croylookg  for  fnel,  and  these  croyloota 
are  the  wood  that  remains  from  furie-bushes  that 
have  been  set  on  fire.  T.  C,  Unnock. 

Jons  Locke. — Is  it  known  how  many  portraits 
of  Locke  were  painted  by  Sir  G.  Kneller,  and 
where  they  are  now  t  Mrs.  Hollings,  the  widow  of 
an  eminent  physician,  bequeathed  a  portrait  of 
John  Locke  to  her  daughter,  Jane  Cbiunpemowne. 
This,  t  suggest,  was  the  last  that  Kneller  painted, 
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nunelj,  that  painted  in  IT&4  for  Anthony  CoUinH 
(see  I/wke'a  letter  to  Collins,  September  11, 1704) ; 
and  I  baliere  it  n-iis  engnived  by  Smith,  and  pub- 
]uhed  in  1721,  The  Qiampemowne  pictures 
Appear  to  hare  been  sold  at  the  end  of  the  last 
centuiy,  T.  E. 

Hje. 

Keats.— Shelley,  in  his  Adonais^  Bton/a  30, 
BpeokiTig  of  "  the  mountjiin  sh^herda "  who  la- 
mented poor  Keata's  early  death,  says  ; — 

"  Prom  ber  wilda  leme  lent 
Tha  sweetest  lyriit  of  her  saddest  irronj; ; 
And  lore  tauBlit  grief  to  latl  like  muaic  from  big 
.   The  nllnsion  is,  I  presume,  to  Moore.     Where  does 
this  poet  pay  a  irihute  to  the  memory  of  Keats  I 

JoSATHiN  BODCHIER. 

5Ieaxi.v<3  Of  Words. — It  is  with  no  mock 
modesty,  but  in  simple  ignomnce,  that  I  would  nsk, 
on  perusin;,'  "Orpbeua  and  Mosee"  ((iiiic.p.  31), what 
13  the  meaning  of  the  particfe  Gcna?  Hydrogen  is 
not  that  whith  is  bom  of  water,  but  that  of  which 
trater  is  bom.  In  either  sense  I'Spo-ycni^  is  a 
name  for  Moses.  O.tygen  is  the  acid  bearer,  not 
the  acid-bom ;  Cyanogen  the  colour  maker,  not  the 
coh)ur-hom  ;  but  when  wo  get  to  Hyltqfenes,  it 
Lj  pretty  plain  that  wood-born  is  meant.  Medical 
doctors  ate  occasionally  heard  lo  speak  of  Pyfho. 
geiiie  disease,  meaning  not  dirt-tiuJiing,  but  dirt- 
made  feven".  Let  us  be  consistent ;  and  to  be  so, 
let  us  make  a  start  npon  good  aiitliority. 

H.  T.  H. 
Batb. 

The  GiaiCLT,  Be  QirKTTEviu,B,  asd  DoRitde 
Familcbs  of  Gcbrssey.— Will  one  of  your 
Guernsey  readers  favour  me  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  these  (Umiliea.  I  nm  also  anxious  to 
leom  if  anything  is  known  of  the  antecedents  of 
the  iiiirt  settler  of  the  laat-named  family,  who 
came,  I  believe,  from  Vitre,  Brittany,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  do  not  find  the 
name  in  the  Breton  Armorials,  whereas  a  fnuiilyof 
the  name  of  D'Erbr^e  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Winnexion  with  Vitri'.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
iaLiaders,  who  changed  the  name  of  Andrews  to 
Andros,  might  also  haTe  corrupted  D'Erbn^c  to 
Dobrfe  i  E.  H.  D. 

I«. 

Pexascb  is  the  Ckubch  op  EyKLAsn  rs  tub 
Ijat  CEKTcnY :  wnAT  was  it  !— In  the  Parochial 
Kcgister  at  North  Aston,  Oxfordshire,  there  is  this 
(Dtry  : — 

"  Jlemorsiidnni, — That  Mr.  Cooper  sont  in  s  form  of 
Mance  bj  Mr.  Wakefield  of  Deddington.  that  Catherine 
King  4hould  do  peDanco  in  je  Pariih  Church  of  North 
AKon  ye  liith  day  of  March,  1711).  and  accordinglj  she 
aa.  Witneai,  William  Venghan,  Vicar.  CliarleB  Hay, 
Mibn  Baillii,  Churchwardeni." 

Then  fhrther  on,  a  piece  of  paper  has  been  cut  I 
■••y  from  the  register  and  the  rest  of  the  entry 


partially  obliterated  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  tfl 
read  the  name  of  the  penitent,  whose  sin  may  be 
inferred  to  be  that  of  imchastity,  but — 

"Which  was  hapliied  by  Mr.  Walaon  [the  rector  of 
the  adjaining  pariui  of  Somerton]  Jolv  Sth,  1TS£>.  Mem. 
Bhs  left  the  pariih  (o  preieat  mj  obligiiig  her  to  her 


is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  same  vicar  ai 
ey  in  1740.  William  Wjso. 

le  Adon,  Oiford. 


[The  fon 


,e  also  2^  8.  ii.  167,  168.] 


"N.  iQ,,"*"  S. 


lonAB  Flcdd. — Information  wanted  con- 
cerning any  of  the  passengers  of  the  ship  "Alex- 
ander," given  in  Drake's  Founders  of  Neie  Eng- 
land, p.  lOG,  as  having  sailed  from  London  for 
Borbndoes,  in  May,  1635  ;  and  particolarly  of 
Thomas  Fludd,  showing  from  what  places  in  Eng- 
land they  came.  Fludd,  Flood,  Flud,  Flod.  Flodd, 
Fluyd,  Floyd,  Flowd,  Flude,  Fioud,  and  Flewd,  as 
'he  name  is  written  by  different  membeis  of  the 

me  family,  Maktin  H,  Stafford. 

KewVork. 


Brplir^. 

CAKOLAN. 
(4"' S.  xii.  fl,  ."^e,  118.) 
As  an  ardent  admirer  of  Carohtn's  productions,  I 
31  greatly  delighted  to  learn  that  Mr.  John  Hogan 
executingamonument  in  Italy,  which  promiies  to 
?,  in  some  mcASure,  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory 
'  one  of  the  greatest  bards  which  Ireland  has  ever 
produced,  and  of  whom  most  Irishmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  justly  proud.      Lady  Morgan's 
laudable  patriotism  has  partly  supplied  that  which 
shoidd  have  been  done  by  the  Irish  nation,  and  I 
hope  that,  sooner  or  later.  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women, too,  will  show  their  veneration  for  CarolMi 
by  erecting  a  iiatioiial  monument  to  his  memory. 
It  is  not  creditable  to  the  Irish  people  that  he  bos 
been  so  long  neglected — not  even  a  stone  marks 
his  grave.     Among  the  hills  and  glens  of  Ulster  I 
have  often  listened  with  delight  to  his  deathless 
strains  sun^  by  peasants   who   knew   nothing  of 
isic,  but  they  heard  his  songs  sung  by 
their  fathers,  and  so  they  hand  them  down  from 
genemtion  to  generation.    When  centuries   have 
passed  away,  and  when  the  hardest  marble  haa 
cnunbied  to  dust,  the  melodies  and  the  name  of 
CaroluQ  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  race. 
My  enthusiasm  lias  led  mo  from  the  queiy.     As 
been  .ilroady  obsei-ved,  the  name  is  not  pseudo- 
--■■■- 1^1  Ce, 


lyroous.  In  Irish  it  is  Toirrdheiilbhaigh  Ua  Cear- 
ihallain,  which  is,  correctly  Anglicized,  Turlough 
O'Uarolan,  now  written  without  tlie  prefix  &. 
There  are— or  at  least  there  were  n  short  time  ago 
^several  families  in  the  counties  of  Armagli, 
Monaghan,  and  Leitrim  who  are  descended,  or 
are  of  the  same  branch,  and  who  spelled  their  name 
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1  the  Irish  aonivlii  ia  almost  invariably  written 
O'Cairellain  or  O'Caireallabi,  while  the  other  name 
in  genemlly  written  O'Ceitrbhallain  or  O'Cerbaliain ; 
ami  OS  to  the  name  Cearbhall  or  UaCeorbhidl,  now 
Anglicized  ffCarrol  or  Carroll,  they  ware  anciently 
kinjp  of  OerghiaUa  or  Oriel,  and  were  not  of  the 
mine  fiunily  us  Carolnn.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
diatingitish  between  the  O'Cerbhalkina  ami  the 
O'Cairellnins ;  both  fimiiliea  Anelicize  their  names 
Carleton,  CuroLin,  Ciirlin,  Garland,  Curlan,  &c., 
but  most  if  the  Derry  family  Anglicize  their  name 
Cariin  and  CiirJand.  In  converafttion  the  peasantry 
pronounce  it  Kirlan  and  Kirrelou. 
Mr.  Hftrdiioan  says  of  Coroliin: — 

"  To  him  Ireland  is  indebted  for  upholding  ita  ancient 
character  for  music  and  pnetrj,  and  the  debt  jet  remaiua 
to  be  pHid,  In  CTcry  part  of  tbe  world  hii  stmioR  ure 
beard  und  admired;  and  our  countrymen  in  foreign 
elimea  feel  jastlf  prond  of  their  DationBl  bard.  But  how 
bw  lie  been  rcijuiied  at  hamsl  Ilia  tiumbla  gctTu  may 
indeed  In  traced,  bat  not  a  atone  tells  where  he  liei. 
I'he  indignant  exclamntion  of  JoLnaon  ig  uat  evun  yet 
spplic.ible  to  us  :— 

'  See  nations  alowly  niae,  and  ineaDlj  just, 
Tu  buried  merit  niie  the  tardy  boat  1  ■ 

"Caroianwna  born  at  >'«« ton,  near  Xobber,  co.  Meuth, 
ID  tbe  year  IflTd,  and  died  173S.  Hia  father,  Shane 
O'Cnrolan,  vna  plundered  of  hia  nnceatrat  property  in  the 
eiiil  irarii  and  frequent  quarrela  of  that  period.  In  uon- 
Hquence  of  this  he  waa  obliged  to  remove  from  his  niLtiTe 

Since  to  Carricii-on-Shiiiiniin.  Here  the  future  bard  waa 
rat  taken  notice  of  by  Mn.  Mi^DeraiDtt  Roe,  who  hod 
him  instructed  with  her  own  children.  In  hia  eighteenth 
fear  he  had  en  attack  of  small-poi,  which  deprived  him 
of  ei^ht.  Prerioua  to  this  he  had  ahown  no  particular 
talent  far  music,  but  now  finding  himself  unfit  for  most 
;d  a  wiih  to  Icamtheharp.     Mrs. 

, ,.__  ,0  teach  him,  and 

wueu  ne  uun  nniiiieu  nil  education,  aho  preicnted  him 
with  a  horae  and  an  ultcndant.  Thus  equipped,  in  his 
twenty-second  yen r  he  began  his  wanderinglife,  sndioaD 
roie  to  the  highest  place  among  Iriah  barda  and  Imrpeis. 
Hil  cunipoaitiona  arc  very  numeroua ;  bundrethi  of  them 
■re  lost  fur  ever,  and  many  more  ut  only  presorrod  bj 
the  ptaaantry  in  the  wilds  of  Ulater  and  Connaupht. 
Eioept  iinother  Bunting  tarns  up.  ve  may  expect  that 
many  of  liis  unwritten  airs  will  be  lost.  When  aeiied 
with  hil  lost  illneaa  he  woa  at  Zemp,  in  cD.  Fermarmgfa. 
Bidding  the  Mnguirea  a  last  farewell,  he  proceeded  to 
the  houae  of  his  iierer  failing  friend,  Mrs.  McDermott 

frienita,  nhn  took  leave  of  him  with  tears.  When  he 
arrived  at  Jlra.  McUermott's,  which  he  had  left  some 
fifty  yea™  before  with  a  reputation  to  gain,  he  called  for 
hia  harp,  and  plajed  hia  Latt  Faremlt  to  Muiic.  Hia 
funeral  was  attended  by  n  vast  concourse  of  people, 
among  whom  were  sixty  clergymen  of  varioua  dcnomina- 
tiona;  but  there  was  no  one  present  who  mourned  hia  loea 
wilh  oiiire  poignant  aorrow  than  did  his  life-long  friend, 
Mrs.  McDermott  Roe,  then  in  her  eightieth  year.  Ue 
■ntLi  buried  in  McDerruott  Boe's  vault  at  the  cost  end  of 
the  venerable  old  church  of  EilronaD." 

a  of  Cnrohin,  aee  Iriih  Minttrtltij, 


Turlou^^h  O'Carolan  is  »11  the  name  existii^,  so 
fur  ns  can  be  L'utbered  from  Joseph  C.  Walter's 
curious  book  ol  UiitoTxtal  Mtmmn  of  Ike  Iridt 
Bardg,  Dublin,  1786.  He  gives,  at  p.  67  of  the 
Appendix,  a  life  of  O'Ciirobn,  and  eo  far  is  the 
name  from  being  a  pseudonym  that  Turlough  was 
bom  at  Nobberin  1670,  "on  the  lands  of  Carolan's 
town  "  in  Weatmeath,  which  were  wrested  from 
his  ancestors  by  the  Nugents  in  tbe  time  of 
Henry  II.  He  lost  his  sight  by  small-pox  very 
early,  for  he  hod  no  impression  of  colour,  and  used 
to  say  his  "  eyes  were  tranapUnted  to  his  ears." 
He  wits  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  musical  geniuses 
of  Ireland.  Some  of  hia  luusic  ia  given  by  Walker, 
The  reputation  of  some  of  his  melodies  is  great 
even  here.  C.Boti/ite's  Feant  is  well  known,  sjid 
ED  charmed  Dean  Swift  that  ho  gave  an  English 
version  of  it.  I  do  not  know  tlie  version,  but  with 
all  my  respect  for  the  great  Dean,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  honour  he  confeired  upon  it  was  to  spoil  it. 
The  Dean  waa  not  nearer  to  a  poet  than  wit  BJid 
epigram  con  bring  any  great  inteiiect.  O'Carolan 
djed  March,  1 738,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Gold- 
smith said  of  him:  "Of  all  the  bards  this  countiy 
ever  produced,  the  beat,  the  greatest,  was  Carolnn 
the  Blind."  He  lies  buried  at  Kilronan,  "witfa 
not  a  stone  to  tell."  With  this  fact  before  us,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  set  up  Lady  Morgan's  bas-relief  in  a 
Dublin  church.  Why  not  place  it  in  Kilronan 
pariah  church,  where  the  body  lies  I  Vou  might 
as  well  stick  it  up  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  or 
some  t-own  in  Lorraine,  because  it  waa  ceded  to 
France  by  treaty  in  the  year  he  died,  1738. 

C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair.  

OLD  ENTRIES, 
{i<^  8.  xii.  69.) 

I  cannot  find  a  complete  copy  of  the  Metrical 
Charter  relating  to  lands  near  Knoieeborough. 
Hargrove,  the  historian  of  that  place,  takes  no 
notice  of  it  whatever. 

The  second  grant  quoted  by  H.  H.  S.  C.  is, 
I  think,  open  to  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  although  both  the  King  of  Scots 
and  the  Prince  of  Cumberland  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  King  Athelstan  and  acknowledged  his 
superiority,  it  docs  not  seem  probable  that  thoae 
powerful  princes  would  allow  him  to  interfere  with 
the  distribution  of  land  within  their  territories, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  be  possessed  private 
estates  bo  far  froin  the  seat  of  his  own  government ; 
in  the  second  place,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  docu- 
ment until  1387,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  light  during  a  successful  raid  into 
Cumoeriand  h^  the  Scots,  under  the  Earls  of  Fife 
and  Dougbs.    Such  a  scene  of  hurry  and  confusion 
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as  most  needs  have  accompanied  the  destruction  of 
houses  and  caiTying  away  of  enonnous  booty,  was 
not  very  favouraWe  to  the  preservation  of  old 
charters,  nor  do  I  think  the  Scots  of  the  period 
were  much  given  to  antiquarian  research.  One  of 
the  best  chroniclers  of  that  age,  Henry  de  Knighton, 
gives  a  full  description  of  the  incursion,  but  says 
nothing  about  the  charter.  Thomas  de  Walsing- 
ham  does  not  record  the  affair  at  all.  And  with 
regard  to  the  witness,  "  Maulde,  my  wife,"  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  existence  of  this  lady  by 
any  of  the  most  reliable  historians.  The  earliest 
account  I  have  found  of  the  document  is  in 
Holinshed,  who  admires  its  simplicity,  but  does 
not  state  from  what  source  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion. In  his  version  the  spelling  is  rather  dif- 
ferent : — 

"  I  king  AtheUtan  giues  to  PauUane 
Odiham  and  Rodinam 
Als  guid  and  als  faire, 
Als  euer  they  mine  waire. 
And  yarto  witnesse  Mauld  my  wife.** 

Several  grants  of  land  in  this  ancient  metrical 
form  are  preserved.  I  have  two  before  me  now, 
j*elating  to  lands  granted  by  Athelstan  to  the 
Abbeys  of  Eipon  and  Beverley  ;  but,  as  they 
extend  together  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  lines, 
and  are  evidently  spurious,  of  course  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  give  them  space.  The  following  charter, 
however,  said  to  have  been  granted  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  occurs  in  the  Records  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  is  quoted  by  Camden,  who  certainly  believed 
inits  authenticity :  other  writers  express  an  adverse 
opinion  ;  but,  if  they  be  right,  they  must  at  least 
allow  that  the  forgery  is  of  very  respectable 
antiquity,  for  the  copy,  actually  in  existence,  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  II. : — 

"  Iche  Edward  Koning 
Have  yeoven  of  my  forest  the  keping 
Of  the  hundred  of  Cbelmer  and  Dancing 
To  Randolph  Peperking,  and  to  his  kindling ; 
With  heort  and  hynd,  doe  and  bock, 
Wild  foule  with  his  flocke, 
Partrich,  fesaunte  hen  and  fesaunte  cock. 
With  green  and  wilde,  stob  and  stokk, 
To  kepen  and  to  yeomen  by  all  his  might. 
Both  by  day  and  eke  by  night, 
And  hounds  for  to  holde, 
Goode  swift  and  bolde 
Four  greyhounds,  and  six  braches. 
For  hare  and  fox  and  wilde  cattes : 
And  therefore  Iche  make  him  my  Dooke. 
Wittenes  the  bishop  Wolston, 
And  book  ylered  many  on. 
And  Sweyne  of  Essex  our  brother, 
And  to-ken  him  many  other, 
And  our  Stiward  Howelin 
That  bysought  me  for  him." 

Another,  in  rather  a  different  style,  was  given 

S  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
^ton  family.    One  copy  is  preservcxi  by  Eobert 
CHoi^er,    Somerset  herald  in  1571  ;  another  by 
tWiDiam  Bfustall,  one  of  the  Justices  of  tlie  King's 


Bench  in  1558,  in  his  treatise  entitled  Les  Termes 
de  la  Ley;  but  the  wording  of  the  two  copies, 
although  evidently  referring  to  the  same  transac- 
tion, is  so  different  as  to  give  rise  to  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  either  copy  is  a  correct  transcript  of 
the  original.  That  given  by  Glover  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  To  the  hevrs  male  of  the  Hopton  laufully  begotten, 
To  me  and  to  myne,  to  thee  and  to  thine 
While  the  water  runs,  and  the  sun  doth  shine ; 
For  lack  of  heyrs  to  the  kingagaine. 
I  William,  king,  the  third  year  of  my  reign, 
Giye  to  the  Norman  Hunter, 
To  me  that  art  both  Hue  and  deare, 
The  hoppe  and  hoptonne, 
And  all  the  bounds  up  and  downe, 
Under  the  earth  to  hell, 
Aboye  the  earth  to  heaven. 
From  me  and  from  mine. 
To  thee  and  to  thine. 
As  good  and  as  faire. 
As  ever  they  mine  were. 
To  witness  that  this  is  sooth, 
I  bite  the  white  wax  with  my  tooth. 
Before  Jagg,  Marode  and  Margery, 
And  my  thira  son  Henery, 
For  one  bow  and  one  broad  arrow^ 
When  I  come  to  hunt  upon  Yarrow." 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
three  lines,  which  seem  to  create  an  entail,  are 
spurious  ;  they  are  not  found  in  the  most  ancient 
copies.  One  would  expect  to  find  the  words 
"  From  me  and  from  mine  "  in  the  place  of  "  To 
me  and  to  mine  ";  but  the  reading  in  the  text  may 
possibly  be  correct,  because  the  king  still  retains 
an  interest  in  the  estate.  Rastall's  version  is  as 
follows : — 

''I  William,  king,  give  to  thee  Plowlen  Royden,  my 
hop  and  my  hoplanos,  with  all  the  bounds  up  and  down, 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hell,  for  thee  and 
thine  to  dwell,  from  me  and  mine  to  thee  and  thine,  for  a 
bow  and  a  broad  arrow,  when  I  come  to  hunt  upon 
Yarrow.  In  witness  that  this  is  sooth,  I  bit  this  wax 
with  my  tooth,  in  the  presence  of  Magge,  Maud,  and 
Margery,  and  my  third  son  Henrr." 

C.  Faulke-Watling. 


Catalogue  op  the  Signet  Library  (4*^  S. 
xii.  65,  115.) — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know 
what  to  reply  to  W.  M.,  or  whether,  indeed,  his 
note  requires  any  answer  at  alL  What  is  it  W.  M. 
expects  me  to  do  ?  If  he  complains  of  my  crifci- 
cismg  without  giving  examples  of  faults  and 
reasons  for  condemnation,  I  am,  of  course,  quite 
willing  to  supply  these  omissions.  If  he  simply 
complains  of  the  tone  of  mv  note,  I  at  once  express 
regret  that  I  am  not  skilful  writer  enough  to  make 
a  complaint  pleasant,  and  I  tender  my  apolo^es  if 
I  have  written  anything,  other  than  criticism, 
which  would  wound  anybody's  feelings.* 

*  I  haye  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin,  iUb 
Librarian  to  the  Inner  Temple  Library,  in  which,  refsr- 
riDg  to  the  third  paragraph  of  my  note  on  p.  65,  be  says : 
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That  the  Signet  Catalogue  shonld  command 
respect  is  exactly  what  I  complained  of.  In  my 
case  it  commanded  so  much  respect  that  I  relied 
upon  it  implicitly,  until  after  some  hours'  work  I 
gradually  became  convinced  that  it  was  totally 
unreliable,  had  all  the  faults  of,  and  was  as  bad  as, 
most  other  catalogues,  had  misled  me,  and,  in  fact, 
such  work  as  I  had  done  from  it  was  useless. 

In  my  note  I  desired  simply  to  criticise  the 
Catalogue,  but  W.  M.  brings  in,  and  compels  me 
to  notice,  the  much  respect^  name  of  a  celebrated 
writer,  Mr.  David  Laing,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  man  living  for  the  history  and  literature  of 
Scotland :  he  is  the  Payne  Collier  of  Scotland.  If 
the  Signet  Catalogue  is  Mr.  Laing's.  it  adds  another 
instance  to  the  one  Mr.  Payne  Coflier  supplied  us 
with  some  years  ago,  thai  a  man  may  be  pro- 
foundly learned  in  literature,  and  yet  be  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  making  catalogues  of  libraries.  It  is, 
however,  a  coumion  conceit  amongst  literary  men 
who  have  never  had  any  special  training  for  the 
work,  that  they  quite  understand  how  to  make  a 
catalogue. 

W.  M.  seems 'to  me  most  unhappy  in  his 
selection  of  the  quotation  from  the  "advertise- 
ment," that  "  no  labour  has  been  spared  to  ensure 
accuracy,"  when  we  have  such  practical  denial  of 
these  words  in  the  Catalogue  itself.  I  hope  W.  M. 
does  not  imagine  I  criticise  from  pleasure  ;  quite 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  requires 
attentive  reading, — much  of  the  Signet  Catalogiie 
not  being  at  all  interesting, — and  if  it  makes  no 
enemies,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  make  friends. 

I  now  pass  on,  and  do  lift  my  hat  and  bow  with 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  talents  and  learning  of 
the  librarian  of  the  Signet  Librjiry,  but  not,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  for  the  Signet  Catalogue. 

Olphar  Hamst. 

W.  M.  fitly  pays  a  tribute  to  the  European  fame 
of  the  learned  Keeper  of  the  Signet  Library,  which 
certainly  is  in  little  danger  from  the  cavilling  of 
OLriiAii  Hamst.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add 
a  word  to  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  W.  M. ; 
but  I  would  notice  a  pleasing  instance  of  the 
literary  activity  of  my  honoured  friend  which  lies 
before  me.  This  is  a  recent  tract  of  48  pp.,  con- 
sisting of  a  Letter  to  Principal  Shairp,  of  St. 
Andrew's  University,  with  statement  and  appendix 
of  original  documents  in  Mr.  Laing's  possession, 
the  whole  forming  a  clear  and  triumphant  exposi- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  the  beautifid  "  Ode  to  the 

— "  The  catalogue  of  this  library  printed  in  1843  may, 
perhaps,  be  des>cribed  in  those  words,  at  all  events  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a  good  catalogue ;  but 
inasmuch  as  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
printed,  it  would  have  been,  I  think,  more  generous  if 
you  had  presumed  that,  should  a  catalogue  be  printed  by 
the  authorities  of  this  Inn,  it  would  probably,  like  that 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  be  worthy  rather  of  commendation  tiiun 
condemnation. 


Cuckoo."  The  claim  so  pertinaciously  urged  by 
some,  more  gifted  with  zeal  than  discretion,  on 
behalf  of  Midiael  Bruce  is  quite  disposed  of^  and 
shown  to  rest  on  nothing  better  than  vague  seoond- 
rate  tradition ;  while  poor  Logan,  who  has  been  so 
long  held  up  to  obloquy  as  a  thief  and  plagiarist, 
is  proved  to  be  the  undoubted  author  of  the  poem. 
T^  at  a  time  of  life  when  so  many  repose  on  their 
worthily-acquired  laurels,  Mr.  Laing  should  thus 
rehabilitate  the  fame  of  an  ill-starred  ^nius,  is  an 
additional  link  to  the  chain  which  bmds  him  to 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  proof  that  tbe 
ripe  scholarship,  which  for  half  a  century  has 
maintained  the  foremost  place  in  Scottish  literature, 
still  flourishes  with  unabated  vigour. 

Anqlo-Scotus. 

CuLLfiN  Parish  Church:  John  Duff,  of 
MuLDAviT  (4**^  S.  xii.  23,  114.)— I  agree  with 
Anglo-Scotus  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Church  of  Cullen,  and  I  think 
I  understand  how  that  well-informed  and  very 
accurate  investigator  of  our  northern  grave  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Jervise,  has  been  led  astray  in  the  matter. 

In  1536  Ellen  Hay,  mother  of  John  Duff,  of 
Muldavit,  founded  a  chaplainry  "to  praei  for 
Elen  Hav  and  hir  bairns,"  and  built  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Church  of  Cullen  as  a  "local  liabitation" 
for  said  chaplainry,  vesting  the  patronage  thereof 
in  her  son  John  and  his  heirs.  In  1792  a  monu- 
ment, now  in  the  mausoleiun  of  the  Fife  family 
near  Duff  House,  vnxs  removed  from  that  aisle. 
This  monument  consists  of  the  effigy  of  a  warrior 
in  the  usual  position,  with  an  accompanying  slab- 
stone,  bearing  an  inscription,  which  in  part  reads, 
or  has  been  read  (I  have  not  seen  it),  as  follows: — 
"  Hie  jacet  Johanes  Duf  de  Maldavat  et  Baldavi, 
obiit  2  Julii,  1404";  and  Mr.  Jervise,  it  would 
seem,  being  ignorant  of  the  date  1536,  naturally, 
although  rashfy,  concluded  that  this  was  the  date 
of  the  aisle  itself  and  of  its  inscriptions.  But  how 
then  are  we  to  account  for  the  date  1404  ?  In  one 
of  two  ways : — the  monument  on  which  it  is  found 
is  either  the  genuine  memorial  of  an  earlier  John 
Duff,  preser^'cd  from  some  older  structure  or 
removed  from  some  other  part  of  the  church,  and 
set  up  in  the  new  aisle  ;  or  it  is  spurious  as  to  the 
date  at  least.  Adopting  the  first  view,  we  go  back 
to  documents  of  the  time  indicated  in  search  of  a 
John  Duff,  but  strange  to  say  we  find  him  not, 
but  instead  we  find  a  David  Duff,  who,  having 
married  the  heiress  of  Muldavit,  "Agnes  de 
Camera "  (Scotice,  Chalmers),  obtains,  on  the  9th 
Feb.  of  the  very  year  1404,  a  charter  of  the  lands 
of  Muldavit  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  wife,  the 
longer  liver  of  the  two,  their  heirs  la\i-fully  be- 
gotten, and  failing  them,  the  heirs  whomsoever  of 
the  said  David.  Now,  if  there  was  a  John  Duff, 
of  Muldavit,  in  1404,  the  family  must  have  suffered 
severely  during  the  short  period  from  Feb.  9  to 
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July  2.  David  and  his  wife,  their  children,  if  they 
had  any  (it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  John  cotdd 
have  been  a  son  of  theirs),  and  John  himself,  all 
died  within  six  months.  From  these  facts  and 
oonsiderations,  the  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn 
is  that  the  date  •f  the  inscription  is  not  authentic  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  either  a  misreading  of  the  real 
date,  or  that  date  has  been  tampered  with.  Sup- 
posing the  true  date  to  be  16()4,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  for  John,  son  of  Ellen,  to  have  lived  to 
that  date,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  read  the  time- 
worn  figures  as  14  instead  of  16,  and  how  easy 
would  it  be  also,  if  there  was  a  motive,  so  to  alter 
or  partially  obliterate  the  6  as  to  make  it  appear  a  4. 

But  cul  bono  f  Well,  supposing  a  respectable 
ancestor  was  wanted  by  a  comparatively  parvenu 
family,  such  a  worthy  as  John  DufF,  dignified  in 
monumental  stone,  would  serve  the  purpose  very 
well,  especially  if,  by  throwing  him  back  two 
centuries,  it  would  be  possible  to  aflBrm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  he  was  the  second  son 
of  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Athole,  David  de  Strath- 
bogie,  an  undoubted  descendant  of  Macduff,  Thane 
of  Fife  ;  that  the  said  John  gave  up  the  surname 
of  Strathbogie  and  adopts  that  of  Duft*,  and  that 
consequently  the  family  in  question  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom, — all  whicli  has 
been  asserted.  It  is  generally  believed  by  those 
who  have  some  knowletlge  of  the  subject  that  the 
Earl  of  Athole  had  only  one  son,  who  was  only 
three  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 
battle  of  Culblean,  1335,  and  that  this  son,  who 
was  subsequently  a  follower  of  the  Black  Prince, 
died  without  male  issue.  If  this  is  the  case,  have 
not  the  descendants  of  the  second  son  a  claim  to  a 
higher  title  than  they  at  present  possess  i 

If  this  was  a  matter  that  concerned  merely  a  cer- 
tain family,  it  might  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed, 
but  as  it  intorferes  with  and  prevents  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  antiquities  of  an  important  district, 
it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  cleared  up  if  possible. 

Norman-Scot. 

Anglo-Scotus  has  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
antiquity  of  the  inscriptions  which  are  cut  upon 
various  parts  of  the  aisle  at  the  kirk  of  Cullon,  in 
consefjuence  of  the  statement  that  Elen  Hay,  who 
built  the  aisle,  &c.,  was  the  "mother  of  John 
Duff,  of  Muldwit,  who  died  in  1404."  This  error, 
which  arose  from  the  paper  having  been  rather 
hurriedly  put  to  press,  and  before  being  properly 
revised,  was  soon  discovered,  and  will  1^  rectified 
in  the  next  part  of  the  Society's  Proceedings, 

I  may  state  that  the  husband  of  Elen  Hay  (the 
mother  of  a  John  Duff,  of  Muldavit),  died  about 
1519  (Douglas's  Baronage),  and  that  the  style  of 
tlie  architecture  of  the  aisle  of  the  church  of 
CalleD,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lettering  of  the 
iBKriptions  within  it,  clearly  belong  to  the  first 
hdf  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


The  inscription  upon  the  front  of  the  stone  upon 
which  the  recumbent  effigy  lies  in  the  mausoleum  at 
Duff  House  and  that  upon  the  flat  slab  apparently 
belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  latter,  much  worn  by  being  trampled  upon,  is 
not  now  very  distinct;  but  the  former  (which 
certainly  looks  as  if  it  had  been  touched  up)  is 
plain  enough,  and  reads  thus : — 

l^tc  •  Cacrt  •  iaf^nnti  •  tibf  •  ire  •  msHraftat 
^ .  IbaUrabie  .  olitit .  i .  ibiii .  1404. 

A.  J. 

"A  Parenthesis  in  Eternity"  (4*^  S.  xi.  504 ; 
xii.  34.) — This  forcible  ex^ssion  of  the  learned 
physician  of  Norwich  occiu«  in  a  singular  and 
interesting  biography,  the  author  and  subject  of 
which  were  alike  singular  themselves  : — 

"  Every  one  who  knows  that  time  is  bat  a  parenthesis, 
a  portion  bracketted  out  of  eternity,  feels  anxious  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  religious  opinions  of  any  individual 
whose  career  is  presented  to  his  notice." — Life  of  John 
Walker,  M.D.,  by  John  Eppe,  M.D.  London,  1882. 
8vo.  p.  240. 

Byron  has — 

**  Between  two  worlds,  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
'Twixt  night  and  mom  upon  the  horizon's  verge." 

Don  Jfian,  cant.  xv.  99. 

So  also  Nicholas  Michell,  in  a  poem  on  The 

Present  Tvme : — 

"  The  present  hour,— small  fragment, — r^eck  of  Time  ! 
What  human  joy,  what  agony,  what  crime. 
It  doth  condense  !— Thought  terrible  and  sublime  !  '* 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  Jan.,  1866. 

An  adumbration  of  the  same  thought  occurs  in  a 

local  serial  long  since  passed  away,  but  which  is 

worthy  of  record  as  having  emanated  from  the 

once  celebrated  school  conducted  by  the  father  of 

the  late  Rowland  Hill,  of  the  Post-office, — M.  D. 

Hill,  the  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham, — and  other 

men  of  hardly  less  ability  : — 

'*  A  vision  opened  to  my  musing  eye ; 
I  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  ever  rolling  wave 
AYhich  joins  the  two  eternities, — the  past. 
Lost  in  the  region  of  all  measured  space. 
And  blended  in  th'  infinity  of  void ; 
The  future  vet  more  endless  than  the  past." 
The  Jiazletpood  Magasine,  Yol.  Yiii.,  Feb.,  1830,  p.  54. 

The   last  paragraph   of  the  Autobiography  of 

Gibbon  will  be  remembered,  commencing  with  the 

words: — 

"  The  present  is  a  fleeting  moment ;   the  past  is  no 
more ;  and  our  prospect  of  futurity  is  dark  and  doubtful." 

A  modem  poet  has  the  lines  : — 

"  The  Whole  !  Ah  !  crush  in  one  the  years. 

The  total  lapse  of  human  time ; 
And  what  in  total  Man  appears 

His  universal  life  sublime, 
This  mighty  breathing  of  our  race. 
This  chieftaincy  of  Time  and  Space  ? 

What  but  a  Day  between  two  Isights, 

A  listening  to  a  double  roar, 
A  nmning  to  and  fro  with  lightly 

A  gathering  shells  on  either  shore ; 
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On  either  hand  a  dreadful  deep 
Of  endless  change,  or  elsQ  of  sleep  ! 

Macmillan's  Magazine,  Jan.,  1863,  p.  171. 

The  genesis  of  one  of  Charles  Wesley's  best 
known  hymns  is  thus  eloquently  expounded  : — 

**  As  he  stands  on  the  narrow  neck  of  ground  at  the 
Land's  End,  where  two  seas  all  but  meet,  he  thinks  of 
the  hand-hreadth  bridge  of  Time,  thrown  up  for  man's 
brief  probationary  step  between  the  boundless  scenes  of 
Eternity  past  and  Eternity  to  come;  he  instantly  realizes 
his  solemn  position,  and  sings  in  strains  weighty  and 
thrilling : — 

''  Lo,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand 

Secure,  insensible : 
A  point  of  life,  a  mom^it's  space, 
Removes  me  to  that  heavenly  place. 
Or  shuts  me  up  in  hell  !  '* 
Charles  Wesley,  the  Poet  of  Methodism.   A  Lecture 
by  the  Rev.  John  Eirk.    London,  1860. 

In  a  charming  book,  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
is  said  to  have  described  as  "one  of  the  most 
beautiful  he  ever  read/'  the  following  occurs  : — 

"  Time  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  subjects  on  which 
the  mind  can  meditate ;  since  constituting  what  has  been 
called  a  moveable  image  of  immoveable  eternity,  the 
transparent  solitude  of  interminable  space  seems  the 
only  mansion  for  its  residence.     But  time  is  only  an 

imaginary  quality The  Eternal  meditates   m  a 

perpetual  present ;  but  Time  has  no  existence ;  though 
the  mother  of  the  body,  it  is  not  the  mother  of 
the  tomb;  it  is  only  a  small  imaginary  portion  of 
eternity." — On  the  Beauties,  HarmonieSf  and  Svhlimities 
of  Nature,  &c.  (By  Charles  Bucke.)  Lond.  4  vols. 
8vo.    Vol.  iv.  p.  293. 

One  more  quotation,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  same  subject : — 

"Time  is  the  most  undefinable  yet  paradoxical  of 
things ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not  come,  and  the 
present  becomes  the  past,  even  while  we  attempt  to 
define  it,  and,  like  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  at  once 
exists  and  expires.  Time  is  the  measurer  of  all  things, 
but  is  itself  immeasurable,  and  the  grand  discloser  of  all 
things,  but  is  itself  undisclosed.  Like  space,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible, because  it  has  no  limit ;  and  it  would  be 
still  more  so,  if  it  had." — Lacon  ;  or.  Many  Things  in 
Few  Words,  addressed  to  Those  who  Think.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Colton.    1823.    2  vols.  8vo.    VoL  i.  p.  260. 

The  foregoing,  jotted  down  just  as  they  occurred 
to  my  mind,  may  be  considered  supplementary  to 
a  former  paper  (see  "  N.  &  Q.,"  2»»d  g.  x.  245), 
under  the  title  "Time, — Past,  Present,  and 
Future."  William  Bates,  B.A. 

Birmingham. 

,  "The  Idle  Man  is  the  Devil's  Man "  (4***  S. 
xiL  120.) — You  allude  to  this  saying  of  "a  by-gone 
sage  "  in  your  editorial  notice  of  Im  Dim, 

bishop  Home,  if  he  does  not  assign  the  origin  of 
the  sentmient  to  the  Turks,  at  least  attributes  an 
analogous  saying  to  them  : — 

"  The  busy  man,  say  the  Turks,  is  troubled  with  one 
devil>  but  the  idle  man  is  tormented  with  a  thousand. 


The  most  sluggish  of  creatures,  called  the  Potto,  oc 
Sloth,  is  also  the  most  terrible  for  its  ugliness,  to  diov 
the  deformity  of  idleness,  and,  if  possible,  to  frighten  us 
from  it." 

RoYLE  Entwisle,  F.R.H.S. 
Famworth,  Bolton. 

.0 

Marmaduke  (4*^  S.  xiL  129.) — I  have  always 

understood  that  "  Marmaduke  "  was  derived  from 

magnus  dux,  although  I  know  no  instance  of  the 

first  part  of  the  name  being  declined  ;  the  latter, 

however,  usually  is,  not  only  in  old  inscriptions  as 

Mr.  Gower  remarks,  but  in  many  recent  ones. 

A  very  elegant  inscription  at  Munich  terminates 

thus  (date  1793)  :— 

''  ApoUonia      , 
Marmaducis  Baronis  ae  Langdale  filia 
Marito  delectissimo,,  uB(^e  sbd  extremum  spiritum. 
Comes  individua 
Hoc  posuit." 

The  five  successive  Lord  Langdales  of  Holme 
bore  this  name.  The  Master  of  Henries,  descended 
from  the  Constables,  now  bears  it.  Is  not  the 
name  Apollonia  very  uncommon  ?  C.  G.  H. 

"  Hard  Lines  "  (4^^  S.  xii.  67)  is  a  soldiei^s 
term,  by  which  is  understood  hardship  or  difficulty, 
possibly  derived  from  duty  imposed  in  the  front 
lines  when  facing  an  enemy.  Gobbet,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  once,  would  probably  retain  this  ex- 
pressive phrase — slang  though  it  is — from  its 
common  use  in  the  army.  Hard  lines  is  a  term 
frequently  heard  in  Cambridgeshire  in  the  sense 
indicated  above.  Eoar. 

The  following  appeared  in  "  N.  &  Q.''  (1-*  S.  xiL 
287)  :— 

"  Line  was  formerly  synonymous  with  ht.  Thus  the 
Bible  version  of  Psalm  xvi.  v.  6,  is  '  The  lines  are  fallen 
unto  me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  1  have  a  goodly  heritage '; 
while  in  the  Prayer  Book  we  read,  *  The  lot  has  faUen 
unto  me  in  a  fair  ground  ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.' 
Hard  lines  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  Aonf  loL*^ 

Z.(l) 

"  Church  of  England  Quarterly  "  and 
Georos  Buroes  (4***  S.  xi.  57.) — Bibliothscar. 
Chetham  inquires  after  the  author  of  three  learned 
and  able  articles  on  "The  Bise,  Progress,  and 
Decay  of  English  Scholarship,''  which  appeared  in 
the  above  periodical  in  the  years  1838-9.  As  no 
reply  has  yet  been  given,  I  can  inform  him  that  they 
were  written  by  the  eminent  Greek  scholar  Greoige 
Burges,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Bamseate 
in  January,  1864,  and  of  whom,  since  his  deaui,  I 
have  seen  no  biographical  notice  except  a  very  brief 
reference  to  him  in  the  Aikmeeum  which  appeared 
at  the  time.  If  any  further  account  of  hmi  is  in 
print,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
It.  Of  periodicals  at  present  we  have  enou^g^  and 
to  spare,  but  we  appear  to  be  sadly  in  want  of  one 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  general  obitoazy. 
I  Notices  of  individuals  deserving  of  remembrance 
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wbicb  ought  to  be  preserved,  are  scattered  ii 
uetropolitdD  and  prOYinciol  newspapers  tuid  variou 
pnblii3i.tioii«,  but  are  fre<iueotly  lost  or  fotgottei 
for  want  of  some  awessiWe  medium  of  a  permanent 
kind,  like  the  Aitniml  Biography  and  Obihiary 
(1817-37),  or  the  GentUman'a  Magasine,  before 
Syivanua  Urban  had  exchanged  his  good  old  coat 
for  the  tnwdry  nnd  party-coloured  magazine  we"" 
now  in  fashion. 

Could  George  Surges,  who  wob  a  treasure  to  i 
■ttentive  obserrer  of  humau  character  in  all  i 
oddities  and  vorieticfi,  and  whom  I  used  to  meet 
the  Gray's  Inn  Chambers — steep  of  ascent,  but 
plettsant  when  you  got  there— of  our  common  friend 
the  lat«  Aleinnder  Dyce,  have  only  anticipated 
that  hia  MS,  Critical  AdceriaTia,  the  work  of  bis 
life,  and  for  the  most  part  unpublished,  comprising 
a  wonderful  mass  of  cUasicnl  collationR,  emenda- 
tioQH,  and  illustrations,  would,  as  occuired  at  hia 
friend  Stack's  sale  u  few  days  ago,  when  brought 
to  public  competition,  realize  no  more  than  the 
paltry  sum  of  ten  ihillingt!  literally  Jtu  ralue  as 
waste  paper,  he  would  have  looked  upon  the  dia- 
etaceful  fact  as  indicative  not  merely  of  the 
decay"  but  of  the  final  eitinction  of  classical 
«chomubip  in  England. 

"  lb?  hand,  giott  uurcb,  lets  the  curtain  fall. 
And  uuirerul  ilarkneu  baries  all  " 

J  AH.  CaoBSLEr. 
[A  jear  or  two  btfore  George  Burgei  died,  when 
wu  nearl;  eight;  THra  of  age,  we  h«rd  him  la;  that 
ha  was  born  in  ladia  when  his  falbtr  wu  about  MTeiitj'- 
Are  jean  old  !  TLe  ton  in  Ibe  tei^n  <rf  Victoria  bad  ■ 
father  who  vas  bom  in  tfae  reign  oH^ueen  Anas  '.  Tl.e 
great  Greek  Kfaolar  bid  claim  to  ■  large  pari  of  tbe 
pni«  wbich  Biihop  Blornfield  ILondon)  had  acqi '  ' 
for  some  Greek  edilonbip— how  correeOj  i<  not  kn  _. 
-     "    ■    ' 1  be 


w  tblnff,  from 
women?  Maji 
a  ptaj,  and,  a* 


■tracge   carrisges  tbat  vmili 

that  Hould  not  St.     He  wrote, 

Jobntuu  uid  of  a  similar  aotfao  , 

anrbuia .  uii  yrl  bt  KouJd  make  me  readitT'    Borne 

«f  Bur^«>  friend!  barel J  surriTedthis  proceei;  but  tbef 

all  loied  him.    His  [real  qualiCj  waa  bis  Greek  Kh(dar- 

■hip :  be  tried  to  dittiDgniui  bimMlf  in  a  hundred  other 

wayi,  but,  w  (ome  grcM  inaii  hai  nid,  none  of  oi 

"  good  "  all  aJong  the  line.] 

From  a  JIS.  Sotb-Book,  cibciteb  1770  (4* 
S.  lii.  IS3.)~Tbe  whole  of  this  passage  ii  word 
for  word  (with  most  trifiing  variations)  in  the  fiiEt 
edition  of  Fawkes's  tnmslatioD  of  the  Worh  of 
AiuuTUm.  SapjAiXr,  Bion,  &'l,  paUiahed  anooj- 
DKnuJTin  i7<>i.  p.  195.  Fawkea  commenoea  the 
MKe  with  the  words  *'  Madam  Dacier  obaerveL" 
Tliai  hwiv'^  n'mark.i' end  at  tbe  word  "oOQaecrated." 
Ok  r  mo:  Oder  is  pribsbly  b^  Fswke*  hinupeE 

Grunitr,  in  bis  Biogriivkical  Bittory  of  Eng- 
touf  ^bfn  i/j  H«u?  VIII.,  ClaM  L},  meiitioni  a 
paintiiisbvH'jIbetiKJrtbe  PrisccM  EUabeth,  "in 
Ac  cK-lk'.iioD  (if  Ibe  late  Jinwa  Wcm,  Esq.,"  and 


"Mr.  Walpole  always  doubted  whether  tbl*  wM  a 
portrait  of  the  Princeai  Elisabeth.  It  maf  jioinAJybd 
no  portrait,  but  an  emblematical  picture  of  a  uuod  wife- 
Mr.  Bull  infurmt  me  that  hu  lately  saw  a  Tery  curioul 
punting,  eiBctlv  tbo  same  with  that  of  Mr.  Woit'i ;  aad 
round  the  old  frame,  now  altered  to  a  gilt  one,  th« 

folloiring  tioei :  '  Uior  amet,'  ko Tlie  pletUTA 

was  part  of  tbs  Leiingtoa  Collection,  and  now  belongl 
to  Lord  George  (button,  wbo  inherits  Lord  Leilngton'l 
estate.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  the 
portrait  waa  painted  at  tbe  reijuest  of  Hlr  Tbonua  Hore, 
who  added  the  venei;  andtbat  It  iaoneof  hlsdauabterfc 
At  the  bottom  were  tbeu  words,  ■  llwc  talis  fult.'^' 

Thus,  there  are  four  conjectures  with  rej^iird  to 
thepaintinc  ;  that  it  is  a  portmit  (l)of  Klimibotb, 
(2)  of  Elizabeth's  Hoiuickeeper,  (3)  of  u  duuKhtar 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  (4}  that  it  is  onlyan  emblem- 
uticiil  picture  of  a  good  wife,  H.  P,  D. 

Sir  RiciiABD  Steele  (4*  B.  lii.  12'J.)— Sir 
Richard  Steele  waa  twice  nuirricd,  fimtly,  to  a  lady 
from  Barbadoea,  whose  name  docs  not  seciii  U>  have 
been  sscertaincd,  and,  aeconilly,  to  MisM  Mary  Hwir- 
lock,  of  Llangunnor,  in  C'unimrthcnshirc,  with 
whom  be  had  a  small  estate  in  Wules.  By  hec 
he  hod  two  sons,  Richard  and  Kuuene,  who  died 
before  him,  and  two  daughters,  Elizanctb  and  Maiy. 
Elizabeth  Steele  was  married  to  John  Baron  of 
Treror,  of  Brointuun,  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
and  had  by  him  a  daughter,  Dluna,  who  died  young. 
Sir  Sichard  Steele  was  buried  in  Kt.  Peterrl 
Church  in  tbe  town  of  Canuarthen,  in  tbe  vault  of 
the  Scurlock  Cimily,  but  Donovan  {E/curiiimi 
through  Wala,  1800)  inenlions  that  hbi  name  waa 
not  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  Though  Sir  Kictiard 
ilied  in  Carmarthen,  yet  he  reaided  for  soine^iaini 
previously  at  the  White  House,  in  the  innah  of 
Llantninnor,  not  Ut  from  tlut  Iohti;  and  in  the 
cbnrui  of  Llangunnor  is  a  tablet  to  hia  luetnotp'. 
There  is  a  most  extraordinaty  epitanh  upon  it, 
written,  as  I  suppose,  by  tbe  Weliili  fiuiie,  at 
whoaeeipenae  the  tablet  was  erected,  but  rather  too 
long  for  uuiertioti  in  the  pageH  of  "  N.  &  i^." 

J'Jnx  PicXFOKU,  H.A. 
Newbonme  B«etory,  Woodbridge. 

Jobs  Glovib  (4*  S.  liL  Utj.)— He  w>*  living 
in  62  (or  61),  Montagu  Square  between  the  yean 
IB17  and  Ibiii.  I  was  hu  pupil  frr>m  I81f(  Ui  IH2II, 
and  I  think  tbe  picture  numliaand  by  G.  W.  must 
have  b««n  painted  in  1817.  New  Fancnu  Church 
waa  not  completed  before  I*)16.  Had  tbe  picture 
been  painted  later,  I  should  have  remembeied  it  id 
hia  studio.  Z.  Z. 

Old  So5c»  (4*  S.  lil  28.}— Mr.  McD'jbai.d's 
book  cannot  be  Tlu  Vaad  Miicdlany.  I  have  tut 
at  present  accesa  to  the  volume,  but,  so  fkr  as  I 
reoollect,  the  MitftttanY  bad  no  "  alpbabetical 
anBn^ement."  If  Mb.  McDosalu  will  ootunilt 
mj  fruikd  Dk.  Biubal'lt  I  have  no  doubt  that  hia 
question  will  be  satiEfat.'torily  answered. 

James  Hevbt  I>ix<jx, 
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"  Canada"  (4"*  S.  xiL  86.)—!  oaimot  give  iny 
Mithoiitf,  but  I  remember  reading  somewhere  that 
the  origin  of  the  name  ui  Spanish ;  that  Spanish 
milors,  irhen  the;  first  saw  the  coast,  exclaimed 
"  A  Cuuuia,"  if  u  nothing,  or  there  ie  nothing,  I 
am  no  Spanish  achokr,  but  I  think  I  oscertiuned 
that  "  nftda"  was  SpajuBh  for  nothing.    Gwbbo. 

"  Blub  BaABo's  CAsiKBTa  "  (4'^  S.  xii.  87.)— 

5.  "  Tha  badtiii  that  Amiiia  oaed  to  pick 

Her  grains  of  rice  tffore  ktrfcmlirftaMt." 
See  Ardbian  Nights,  stoirof  Sidi  Nouuian,  colled, 
together  with  Bubu  AbdulliLh  the  blind  beggar,  and 
Co?iiL  HaBBan  the  rope-maker,  to  the  polite  of  the 
caliph,  where  each,  in  turn,  gives  an  account  of  Ids 
adventures  to  Haroun  Altaschid. 

7.  "  With  ConnocAui''!  Hhil«  fe&ther  bf  its  side." 
See  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  PerlJi. 
9.  "  The  famoiu  diiiidi  of  Callicratei, 

Writ  on  a  seed  of  usamuui." 
Callicratea   was  a  famous   carver  of  very  minute 
■objects  in  ivory  (mentioned  by  Pliny,  7,  c  21,  and 
by  jEliitn.  V.  H.  c.  17),  who  was  said  to  have  en- 
graved two  lines  of  Homer  on  a  grain  of  com. 
NoELL  Baubcliffe. 

Chakcellorsftip  op  the  EscHequBR  (4'"  S. 
xii.  120.)— The  following  is  from  Lodge's  Lift  of 
Sir  Julius  Cttiar,  p.  22  :— 

"Tho  principal  dutiM  at  that  time  (1606)  of  A  Chan- 
■oellor  of  Eichequer  were  iieformed  in  lAt  capacity  of 
Chief  jTidne  in  lAui  Court,  the  peeulisr  province  of  which 
nw  to  ailniinietar  justice  in  all  controveraios  which  re- 
lated to  the  king's  revenues,  strictl;  bo  called;  his 
■Koodary  occopation  vaa  ia  the  private  and  extra 
judicial  uanseivatiDU  and  managspiont  of  the  sourcee  of 

Sir  Julius  Cieaar,  who  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  Exchequer  on  Hth  of  Aprit  1606,  "appears  to 
Lave  been  at  no  time  in  his  life  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  except  in  the  single  instance 
of  being  returned  for  Eeigate,  in  Surrey,  in  31st  of 
XUizabeth."  This  ia  on  important  difference  from  the 
present  qualifications  for  the  appointment.  Aleo 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  Uien  not  u 
privy  councillor,  tor  writing  in  J607  Sir  Julius 
aays  :  "  I  was  licensed  to  come  into  the  with- 
diawing  ohfimber,  where  the  pri  vj  counsellors  stay, 
and  there  to  stay  likewise  at  my  pleasure."  This 
appwirs  to  have  been  a  peculinrCoiirt  favour  granted 
to  Sir  Julius  as  a  personal  and  not  a  public  matter. 
Any  further  notes  on  this  subject  would  be  most 
iia^id  Co  G.  Laurenck  Gouub. 

The  History  of  the  Tichborse  Family  (4"" 
S.  xii.  124.)— Special  mention  was  made  of  the  sad 
fhte  of  Chidiock  Tichbome,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Blizaboth,  and  his  tragical  execution,  by  Sir 
J.  D.  Coleridge,  in  his  memorable  twenty-six  days' 
speech  for  the  defence.  It  was  on  Tuesday,  20th 
February,  1873,  that  the  Attorney  General  quoted 


the  two  f<Ulowing  touching  and  very  beautiful 
veises,  written  by  him  on  the  night  before  he 
suffered  death  for  treason,  158ti  ; — 


^       le  cf  youth  is  but  a  fro«t  of  caret, 
east  of  jay  is  but  a  dish  of  usin, 


"Mypn. 

My  crop  of  com  la 
And  al!  my  goodee 
The  day  is  Aei,  and  yet  I  saw  no  euu, 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  mj  life  is  dime  t 
My  spring  is  post,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprung, 
The  fruit  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green. 
My  yuutU  is  past,  and  yet  I  am  but  young, 
I  saiv  (he  world,  and  jet  I  was  not  seen ; 
Mj  thread  is  cat,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun. 
And  now  I  lire,  and  now  my  life  is  done  <" 
This,  the  concluding  stanza,  the  Attorney  Geneial 
did  not  quote  : — 

"I  sought  for  death,  and  found  it  in  tlm  womb^ 
I  lookt  for  life,  aod  yot  it  was  a  shade, 
I  trade  the  grounil,  and  knew  it  was  my  tombe. 
And  now  I  dve.  soil  now  I  mn  but  niade. 
The  glass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glass  is  rua; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  ray  life  is  done  '." 
The  lines  are  to  be  found  in  D'lsnieli'a  CuriotUitt 
of  LiUriilure,  and  under  the  heading  "  Chidiock 
Titchbourne  "  (sie),  a  deeply  tragic  and  interestiiig 
history.    Edit.  16<i6.    Roudedge  &  Sons,  London. 
Fbbdk.  RtTLE. 
In  case  it  should  not  be  remembered  by  some  of 
your  renders,  I  send  the  following  extract  from  the 
Attorney  General's  speech  ; — 

"In  (be  time  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  there  was  another 
Ticbbome,~the  ill-fated  Cbidiwk  Tichbome,— a  very 
honourable  man,  a  very  Rood  man,  and  a  veiy  loyal  man; 
but  he  got  entangled  in  the  conspiracy  of  Bablncton,  and 
he  nas  beliead^il  on  Tuner  Hill.  In  the  old  books  of 
that  time  yog  will  find  a  very  beautiful  coroposiHon,  M 
beantifnl,  Chat  for  a  long  time  it  was  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  but  in  an  excellent 
book  of  the  illustrious  father  of  a  still  more  illuHtriout 
son  (I  mean  the  elder  Mr.  D'lsraeti).  you  will  find  the 
poem  niasBigQed  to  its  true  author.  1  nil!  read  to  jon 
the  lost  words  of  Chidiock  Tichbome  us  the  clmnwter 
and  epitaph  of  the  late  Sir  Roger  Tichbome." 

E.  COLB. 

"Upraisbd"="Chcr(;hbd"  (4"'  8.  xii.  123.) 
— Tlie  word  "  upraised "  or  "  uprose,"  in  the  sense 
to  which  Mr,  Bckkin  directs  attention,  is  veil 
known,  I  believe,  throughout  ComwalL  I  was 
very  ftjuiliiir  with  it  forty  years  ago  in  the  eastern 

Jiart  of  the  county.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gor- 
itnd  as  in  common  use  in  the  west  (Jovm.  Intl. 
of  Comic.,  No.  iii.,  p.  54,  1863),  and  by  Mr.  T.  0. 
Couch,  as  "not  iteiabut  simply  antiquated,'  in  the 
east  (Ibid.,  No.  xi.,  p.  179,  1870). 

Wm.  pEKoxLLr. 
Torquay. 

"Pkdiorbks  op  Lancabhirb  Families"  (IB73) 
(4*^  8.  xiL  127.)— The  pedigree  of  "  Coulthart  of 
GoUyn  "  has  not  after  all  been  found  to  be  coirect  f 
but,  as  the  editor  of  the  Herald  atid  Geneaiogiei 
(see  Part  Tdiv.,  p.  173)  says,  "  the  whole  of  that 
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extravagant  romance  is  now  displayed  once  more 
to  OUT  astonished  eyes/'  H.  Fishwick. 

Tennyson  as  a  Naturalist  (4***  S.  xiL  5,  55, 
13a)— What  is  "  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March "  ? 
(In  Mcmoriam,  xc.  1.)  James  Britten. 

A  Modern  Myth  (4*^  S.  xii.  108.) — I  have 
heard  a  story  similar  to  that  furnished  by  Mr. 
Browne  related  of  the  hangman  Jack  Ketch,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  pardoned  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  hang  his  father,  who  was  with  him- 
self under  sentence  of  death  for  some  criminal 
offence.     This  he  did,  and  thenceforward  became 


the  common  hangman. 


F.  A.  Edwards. 


Petition  of  the  Young  Ladies  of  Edinburgh 

to  Dr.  Moyse  (4*^  S.  xiL  68,  139.)— I  shall  be 

glad  to  see  the  Reply,  attributed  to  Lord  Byron, 

which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with. 

William  Bates. 
BirmiDgham. 

"  Par  ternis  suppar"  (4"^  S.  xii.  89,  137.)— It 
is,  jperhaps,  improper  to  "reply  upon  the  Court," 
and,  therefore,  I  will  only  ask  a  Question.  The 
editorial  answer  to  Mr.  Rule  is  that  the  words 
may  be  translated  "  the  pair  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  three."  Debrett  trjinslates  them  "  a  match  for 
three,  not  quite  a  match  for  me.'*  This  latter 
rendering  implies  a  defiance.  Lord  Northwick's 
ancestor,  according  to  Burke,  was  the  Mareschal 
de  Gramaces,  Grand  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Louis 
XL  I  would  ask  whether  there  is  any  story  con- 
nected with  the  motto.  The  arms  do  not  supply 
any  hint.  S.  B. 

HaUiford. 

"  To-day  "  (4*^  S.  xi.  521 ;  xii.  35.)— C.  A.  W. 
inay  be  gratified  to  receive  this  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  by  an  unknown  author : — 

"Some  say  'to-morrow'  never  comes, 

A  saying  oft  thought  right ; 
But  if '  to-morrow '  never  came, 

No  end  were  of  *  to-night.' 
The  fact  is  this,  time  flies  so  fast. 

That  e'er  we  've  time  to  say 
'  To-morrow 's  come,'  presto  !  behold  ! 

' To-morrow '  proves  ' Today.* " 

J.  H. 

Stirling. 

St.  Aubyn  Family  (4*»»  S.  xii.  48, 92.)— I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  furnish  Southernwood  with  the 
iafonuation  he  requires,  if  he  will  send  me  his 
address.  W.  J.  St.  Aubyn. 

Warley  Barracks,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

"Mansie  Waucii"  (4«»  S.  xiL  8,  92.)— This 
novel  is  dedicated  to  John  Gait,  so  that  the  com- 
piler of  the  Bodleian  catalogue  could  not  even  have 
looked  at  the  book.  0.  H. 

Gainsborough's  "Blue  Boy"  (4**»S.  iil;  iv.; 
▼•;  viL;  viii.;  ix.;  xi.  pcwsim;  xii.  17,  64,  113.) — 


A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  this  picture 
lat^y,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  this  note  will  be 
acceptable  as  a  contribution  towards  the  ana  of  the 
picture.  On  reading  the  Theory  and  Pradice  ef 
Linear  Perspective,  from  the  French  of  V.  PeUegrin, 
London,  Bickers,  1873,  at  p.  5  I  find  this  note: — 

"  In  full-length  portraits,  artists  very  frequently  paini 
their  models  from  one  horizontal  line,  and  the  Iwckg^und 
from  a  second,  without  taking  any  heed  of  the  first. 
Many  examples  of  this  are  to  t^  seen  in  portraits  by  old 
and  modem  masters.  In  the  Blue  Boy  by  Gainsborough, 
if  the  artist  had  placed  his  eve  on  a  level  with  the  hori- 
zontal line  chosen  for  the  background,  the  child  could 
not  have  been  seen  and  painted  by  him  as  it  ia" 

Ealph  Thomas. 

Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Sewell's  Blue  Boy,  by 
Gainsborough, — a  magnificent  picture,  as  is  also 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's, — has  been  adjudged 
the  palm  of  being  the  Blue  Boy  ?  Aal  have  before 
mentioned,*  I  possess  a  Bhie  Boy—my  father-in- 
law — by  Gainsborough,  which  I  hold  in  as  high 
esteem  as  the  proprietors  of  the  others  can  do  theirs. 
It  is  a  full-length,  and  altogether  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, though  not  so  large  as  either  Mr.  Sewell's  or 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster's. 

W.  Riddbll  Carrk. 
Cavers  Carre,  Roxburghshire. 

Earldom  of  Hereford  (4***  S.  xii.  67,  135.) — 
William  Fitzosbem  was  the  son  of  Osbem  de 
Crespon,  son  of  Herfastus,  the  brother  of  Gunnor. 
The  pedigree  will  be  found  in  Duchesne's  Higt. 
Nomi.  Scrip,  Will  Mr.  Mant  oblige  me  with 
his  authority  for  the  date  of  1099,  which  he  gives 
for  Roger's  death  in  prison?  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
the  nearest  contemporary  writer,  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  date.  J.  F.  M. 

"  Mart  Anne,"  a  Republican  Toast  (4*^  S. 
ix.  38, 374.)— It  was  not  tiU  to-day  (August  25)  that  I 
chanced  to  see  the  query  of  your  correspondent  who 
wishes  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  party  of  re- 
publicans drinking  to  the  health  of  "  Mary  Ajone,"  a 
custom  frequently  referred  to  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Lothair,  Tne  Red  Republicans  of  France,  though 
bitterly  hostile  to  all  recognized  forms  of  worship, 
have  a  sort  of  religion  of  their  own,  and  render 
homage  to  an  idol  called  a  Marianne,  which  is  a 
statuette  of  the  Republic,  wearing  the  red  Phrynan 
cap.  This  idol  is  sold  by  many  earthenware  dealers 
and  village  grocers  clandestinely,  because  under  the 
present  Conservative  Republic,  as  under  the  Im- 
perial rigvme  which  preceded  it,  the  prefects,  like 
modem  Neros,  maintain  a  cruel  persecution  against 
"  Mary  Anne  "  and  her  devotees.  It  is  ille^  for 
publicans  to  expose  her  statuette  in  the  rooms  to 
which  their  customers  have  access.  In  the  Radical 
clubs,  however,  "  Mary  Anne ''  is  enthroned  in  all 

her  glory.    On  great  occasions  she  is  carried  in 

■    ^-- 

[•  See  "  N.  &  Q.,"  4*  S.  iv.  41.] 
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procession  to  the  strains  of  the  Maratxtlaiie,  the 
ceremony  being  prudently  celebrated  indoors  in 
localitiea  where  the  Conservutivea  are  in  the 
niojority.  The  red  tliig  usually  wavea  OTer  her  and 
her  devotee^  but  where  the  oppressor  u  strong, 
and  pertecution  rages,  the  tricolor,  with  a  sprig  of 
thyme,  takea  the  place  of  the  Radical  banner.  The 
Bweet-amelling  thyme  ia  the  symbol  of  the  Radical 
Bepublic,  ttud  ia  as  sacred  to  the  partisans  of  that 
form  of  government  as  waa  the  mistletoe  to  the 
Druids.  For  further  jiarticulars  respecting  the 
worship  of  "  Mary  Anne,"  which  itppeats  to  have 
originated  in  the  south  of  France  some  twenty 
years  ago,  I  would  refer  your  correspondent  to  an 
article  in  the  Brooklyn  (U.S.)  Catholic  Betriem  of 
28th  June,  1673.      Tbompson  Ooopeb,  F.S.A. 

Rev.  Comberbach  Leech  (J*  S.  xii,  8,  136.)— 
Hodgson  or  his  printer  has  made  a  mistake  in 
giving  the  name  of  the  above  personage  as 
"Cumberland  Leach."  In  copies  of  two  deeds 
that  I  have  before  me  the  name  is  "  Comberbach 
I««ch,  clerk."  The  copies  were  made  by  a  solicitor. 
I  am  surprised  that  Hodgson,  the  learned  historian 
of  Northumberland,  should  have  given  currency  to 
Buch  a  mistake.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Hkrauuo  (4"' S.  xi.  52.^  ;  xiL74.)— A  daughter 
is  entitled  to  all  her  father's  quarteringa,  but  not 
to  his  crest,  helmet,  and  motto.  1  have  no  peerage 
by  uie,  but  a  reference  to  the  crests  given  in 
augmentation  to  our  naval  and  military  heroes 
will  enable  0.  A.  S.  P.  to  find  out.  No  one  can 
quarter  the  arms  of  an  heiress  unless  he  be  de- 
scended from  her  ;  (juarterings  indicate  blood.  If 
nhe  had  no  living  children,  her  arms  go  away.  Her 
husband  bears  them  during  his  own  life,  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  i.  e.  a  small  shield  in  the 
middle  of  his  own.  p.  p. 

Cbabbe,  the  Poet  (■1"'  S.  xiL  67,  96.)— The 
translation  by  Edgar  Taylor  (Gamvier  OrOhtl, 
p.  6)  runs  thus  :— 
"  O  man  of  the  sea, 
Hearken  to  me. 
M?  wife  llaabUt 
Will  have  bar  own  will. 
And  hath  sent  Ida  to  beg  a  boon  of  thee." 
These  ore  all  the  lines,  but  they  are  repeated  six 
times   by   the   fisherman,   with    reference   to   the 
various  things  wanted  by  his  wife. 

Jehom  Murch. 
Cru  eila,  Bath. 


village  of  Longley  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quartei 
from  Huddersfield,  in  the  neighbourinK  parish  of 


Almonbury.      Rathorp  Hall  f  think 

tended  for  Rawihorpe  Hall,  in  DaJton,  in  the  parish 
of  Kirkheaton,  and  now  the  property  of  Sir  John 
Kaye,  of  Denby  Grange,  Bart.    Woodsome  Hall  is 


a  cbarming  old  house  of  the  seventeenth  centurr, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  DartmouUi, 
the  representative  of  the  old  family  of  the  Kayes 
of  Woodsome.  Al)  the  places  named  are  within 
two  miles  of  each  other.  G.  W.  Tomlinsok. 
Uuddcraadd. 

"EHBoaBBn"(4"'S.xi.  210,  321,349,  391,  607; 
xii.  29,  117.)— The  diversities  of  meaning  which 
have  been  given  to  this  word  may  be  traced,  no 
doubt,  to  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  from  ita 
representing  two  words  of  distinct  ori^n  aod 
signiRcation.  A  certain  similarity  of  sound  and 
spelling  has  obscured  the  difierence  of  origin,  uid, 
therefore,  of  original  meaning,  as  Mr.  FcBNrvALL 
ingeniously  paints  out.  But  the  second  meaning 
which  be  gives  emhoued  from  cmboser,  fi:c.,;=«»- 
boit,  however  truly  derived,  is  by  no  means  made 
"clear  from  the  next  speech  of  the  Firat  Lord" 
quoted — "  We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with  the  Fox 
ere  we  case  him."  This  supposes  the  word  ease  to 
mean  encase,  indose,  shut  m,  whereas  the  word  bat 
an  almost  opposite  signification.  To  eait-  a  hue, 
and  so  of  any  other  animal  of  sport,  is  to  HnooM 
him,  to  take  him  out  of  his  caie,  to  skin  him.  The 
expression  is  current  among  professors  of  the  culi- 
nary art  fur  this  special  treatment  of  their  game. 
CnowDOWM. 

In  Drayton's  well-known  description  of  the  deer- 
hunt  in  Shakspeare'a  own  Forest  of  Arden  there  is 
an  instance  of  the  use  ot  this  word.  The  hart 
breaks  cover  :— 

"  And  o'er  the  champUn  flies,  which  when  th'  uMmblv 
find 
Escb  followB,  as  hia  hone  were  footed  with  the  wind, 
Bnt  being  (Lea  imiioit,  the  noble  atalclj  deer 
When  be  lieth  gotten  ground  ((he  kennll  cast  sirear) 
Doth  be*t  the  biooka  and  poods  for  sweet  refreifaing 
aoi!:"  PotyollnoA  (li). 

Also  in  Albintuaar,  v.  2  ; — 

"  I  nm  ambost 

With  trolling  all  ths  streeta  to  )iad  Pandolfo." 
C.  Elliot  Browhx, 

Erasmus  yuBLLiN  (4'''  S.  xii.  28,  91.) — ^The 
history  of  the  Quellins  of  Antwerp  ia  conAued  and 
incomplete  ;  and  this  is  hardly  surprising,  as  tbero 
were  certainly  nine  members  of  it  devoted  to  the 
arts.  There  were  first  Erasmus,  Hubert,  and 
Artus,  probably  brothers.  Erasmus,  bom  1607, 
and  diai  167S,  well  known  as  a  painter,  but  who 
also  engraved,  and  designed  as  an  architect,  He 
had  two  sons,  Arnold,  a  sculptor,  who  worked  in 
several  of  the  churches  at  Antwerp;  and  John 
Erasmus,  the  celebrated  painter,  bom  1629,  and 
died  1715,  who  studied  in  Italy,  but  resided  the 

Cter  part  of  hia  life  at  Antwerp.    This  John 
inius  hod  a  son,  who  painted  portraits  at  Paris, 
Hubert  Quellin  was  known  us  an  engraver,  and 
chiefly  by  his  fine  engravings  of  his  brother  ArtuB*B 
works  at  Amsterdam.     Artus   Quellin  was   bom 
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1608,  and  studied  at  Rame  under  Quesnoy^.  On 
luH  return  to  Holland  he  soon  ro&e  into  eminence 
as  a  sculptor,  and,  amongst  many  other  works, 
executed  the  decorHtions  of  the  new  Bath-houee  at 
Amsterdam.  In  this  work  he  was  assbtcd  by  his 
Bon  Artus  QuelUn  the  younger,  Ifaatly,  Aitiia 
Qoellin  the  younger  had  two  sons,  both  aculpture  : 
Thomns,  who  worked  at  Liibeck,  Copenhagen, 
l>antzic,  &.C.,  and  died  at  Antwerp ;  and  John 
SlntsmaB,  who  came  to  London,  and  died  there  nt 
the  age  of  thirty-three.  Walpoie  quotes  from 
Smith  (1693),  aa  saying  that  the  painter  De  Ryck, 
or  Derike,  "  was  a  disciple  of  Qaellin" ;  it  is  prt^ 
bftble  that  he  W!U)  a  pupil  of  Erasmus  or  of  his  son 
John  Brasnius,  but  certainly  not  of  the  sculptor 
who  died  in  London.  Edward  Sollt. 

"Faire  le  diablb  a  quatrb"  (4"'  S.  lii.  38, 
137.) — CotgraTe,in  IQllfiiaa" La dwleriefiqnatre 
ptraonnagti.  A  great  matter,  or  miachiefe ;  a 
uiftchieuoua  hap ;  also,  a  wouderoua  lunibliof;, 
terrible  eoile  [row,  shindy],  horrible stirre."  "Fain 
tt  diable  de  VaMrerl.  To  keepe  an  old  coyle,  horrible 
biutliDg,  terrible  swaggering  ;  to  play  monstrous 
reokes,  or  raks-iakea"  (this  under  hiabk) ;  under 
JFdire  he  has,  for  the  same  phrase,  "  To  play  reaks  ; 
to  keep  an  old  coile,  a  horrible  stirre,  to  make  a 
burly  b«rly." 

Onr  phrase,  "to  make  the  devil's  own  row,"  is 
the  pamliel  to  the  French  one,  but  our  lively 
neighbours  want  four  devils  to  make  disturbance 
enough  for  them.  F.  J.  Fubmivall. 

"A  Tour  Rol-sd  my  Garden"  (4*  S.  x.  187; 
sL  53j  ;  xii.  99.) — St.  Switjiin  is  mistaken  in 
saying  this  work,  which  nobody  who  loves  nature 
and  ^rdens  should  be  without,  was  translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  (i.  Wood,  who  never  made  any  sni^ 
claim  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  the  title-pa^e  he  says 
he  "  revised  and  edited  it,"  his  revision  being 
confined,  I  believe,  to  scientific  additions. 

Olphar  Hasist. 

Woken-  is  CiinRCii  (4"'  S.  xi.  pauivi;  xii.  38, 
89.)— It  is  a  rule  of  tlie  Lutheran  churches  to  seat 
the  males  and  females  in  separate  pews,  each  sex 
occupying  one  side  of  the  church. 

EovLE  EuTwiSLE,  F.R.H.S. 

Fun  worth,  Bolton. 

The  Earliest  Mentios  of  SnAKSpEARB  {4"" 
S.  xi.  37t<,  491.)— I  (luestion  if  Constable  was 
miffieiently  known  in  1595  to  be  named  publicly  aa 
"Watson'.s  heir."  He  is  not  even  mentioned  by 
Meres  in  bis  very  full  account  of  English  poets, 
published  three  years  afterwards,  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  which  can  lie  safely  given  to  him  in  Hpen- 
Ber's  Colin  Ch'i!,  which  appeared  the  same  year  as 
the  I'oliiii'oiftia,  If  we  are  to  seek  beyond  the 
wrilera  mentioned  in  the  marginal  notes,  Abraham 
Frounce  is  surelv  a  better  guess,  and  he  also  was 
CambridiiP  man.      In  1593  Lodge,  in  his  PftiHig 


had  spoken  of  Watson  and  Finunce  as  "the  fore* 
bred  brothera,^ 

Who  in  their  swui-like  songs  Aminlu  wept." 
C.  Elliot  Browne. 

P.  PbLEAM  (a-*  S.  vii.  400  ;  4*  S.  xi.  504  ;  xii. 
118.) — General  Conway  married  the  Countess  of 
Ailesbury  19th  Dec.,  1747,  and,  aa  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  she  retained  her  title  after  marriage,  and  was 
not  addressed  as  the  Hun.  Mrs.  Conway. 

The  first  Lord  Conway  was  married  three  tLmea. 
By  his  first  wife,  Lady  Maty  Hyde,  ha  had  four 
daughtera,  of  whom  Henrietta  only  was  alive  in 
1748.  By  his  second  wife,  Jane  Boden,  he  had 
one  daughter,  Jenny  Conway,  the  Beauty,  who 
died  in  !749  from  eating  aa  ice  at  a  ball.  By  his 
third  wife,  Charlotte  Shorter,  he  had  one  d.tughter, 
Anne,  who  married  John  Harris  in  1755.  Lord 
Conway  died  in  1732,  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
Henrietta,  who  died  in  1771,  was  probably  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  I^onway  who  lived  in  Green  Street  iu 
1748.  She  was  then  nn  independent  hidy,  aged 
about  forty-three.  Horace  Walpoie,  in  a  letter  to 
General  Conway,  dated  1741,  mentions  her  as  Miss 
Conway,  in  distinction  fiom  Miss  Anne  and  Miss 
Jenny.  Edward  Solly. 

Red  asd  Wbitb  Robes  (4"-  S.  xii.  4.)— On 
what  authority  does  Dh.  Brewer  say  "  Tl  U  a  fact 
that  the  essential  oil  of  red  roses  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  while  that  of  white  roses  is  laxative  and 
lowering"!  Jamks  Bkittkn. 

"  Issesbb"  (4""  S.  xi.  384,  466  ;  xii.  ia.)~The 
discussion  on  this  word  baa  reminded   me   of  a 
peculiar  use  I  once  heard  made  of  the  woid  emu, 
viz.,  1  do  not  tejist  you.     Sense*=^underst;md. 
T.  C.  USXONB. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 
TTit  Trial  of  Sir  Jaiper.    A  Temporance  Tale  in  Verse. 

By8.  C.HbII,  F.8.A.  (Virtue  i  Co.) 
This  poem,  of  twenty-four  pagas,  is  illurtrated  from 
orifina]  drawings  by  u  many  Englith  masters  of  tLeir 
art,  including  Ousluie  Don.',  whom  we  hardly  con- 
sider aa  not  ono  ofourselvfa.  TUa  engravingB  are  by  Mn 
of  our  fnremoat  men.  The  whole  colts  but  a  ahilfin(( ! 
The  poem  ia  forcibly  written,  unitijig  elegance  with 
force,  and  earnestness  with  all.  It  is  the  trial  of  Sir 
Jasper,  a  distiller,  as  the  cause  of  intemperonee.  The 
afFecta  are  shown  by  the  artists.  In  some  cases,  the 
results  of  temperance  are  pleu»iitly  illuatraUid.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  Mr.  Hall's  style  :— 

"  A  self  deluded  fool  is  he  who  deems 

The  head  ia  innocent  that  moves  the  hand ; 
A  fount  impure  may  taint  a  thouiuid  streams, 

The  Iicyil  did  not  liu  the  work  ha  planned. 
He  ia  the  very  worst  of  evil  pests 
Who  fears  to  eiecute  -aod  but  auggestj." 

ink  is  the  most  attrnetive  on  the  temperaoce  side 


thatn 


re  yet  se 


le  of  (what)  you  (say). 
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7*1  HartOdrs  o/Saith  in  Senlland.     With  OsnstJogiral 

AnnatsUone :   being  t,   SuppIemeDt    to   Qrazebrook'B 

HeraUry  of  Smith.  (J.  a.  Smith.) 
The  vrbole  of  tbU  irotk  ftppesredin  tlis  10th  volumB  of 
"  S.  &  Q.,"  bat  not  a  word  of  aclmowledgjueiit  w  oi- 
prcBSod  to  that  effect.  Tlio  only  ndJition  ie  the  Indei  of 
Names  und  I'laoea.  Cnptoin  Smith  would  hBTe  done 
well  if  be  bad  alfO  inaerted  the  two  notes  st  pagea  4r>6 
and  527  of  tltat  volume.  Rut  he  is  beyond  censure.  Ha 
had  permisaiou  to  reprint,  and  we  eay  no  more. 
TKe  Ckandoi  Claafa ;  The  Histirni  of  the  SaTaeeiu.     Bj 

Sinion  Ookley,  ac.    (Wftma  S'Co.) 
Tbb  fiLct  that  Oibbon  derired  great  udiantage  fraia  this 
work  in  his  DicUne  and  Fall  is  full  justification  for  the 
ippearanceof  the  present  cheap  and  well -printed  edition. 
In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  as  fully  as 
poidble,  Uckley'e  History  ig  preceded  by  the  SOth  and 
tm  following  chapters  of  Gibbon'i  great  work. 
T*«   Handy-Booi  of  Kttil,    with  a   Map    (Whitlaker 
ft  Co.],  cannot  fail,  on  account  of  the  BlAtistical  matter 
it  contains  relative  to  this  beautiful  county,  to  be  in- 
valuable to  the  traveller  and  the  man  of  bu^nese.     Full 
and  accnrate    informaUon   with   regard   to    distances, 
railway  stationB,  acreage,  and  population  is  givon. 
Marie  SiMland  in  tht  Oldin  Time.     By  Oboi^  Daniel. 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Leech  and  Robert  Croik- 

Bhank.  (Warns  k  Co.) 
Tbe  above  is  a  new  edition  of  papers  wbtch  appeared 
many  years  ago  in  Biniiey'i  Miie/Uamj.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  pleasant  reading  in  it  about  old  world  doings; 
and  there  is  eDmethiagijuiCe  is  pleasant  to  look  at  in  tbe 
illustrations.  Tliose  lo-called  "merrie"  times  seom  to 
have  hod  a  very  dreary  aspect  occasionally ;  but  there  is 
no  dreariness  in  tbe  description  of  tbem. 

Next  to  the  ineihauttible  purses  in  fairy  tales,  there 
is  nothing  so  wonderful  in  real  life  as  the  Ineibaustlble 
InkstandT  It  will  furnish  ink  enough  to  etuible  a 
writer  to  write  a  folio  p^e  a  da^  for  a  hundred  years  t 
Here  is  an  admirable  opportunity  for  cnriona  psrsona 
who  are  fond  of  making  experiments,  and  te~'' — 
promises  by  results  I     There  ore  other  persona  wbw 

Suiring  minda  do  not  go  so  far,  and  these  will  ho 
lan  satisfied  with  a  cheap  inkstand  that  will  si 
them  with  ink  dnring  their  lifetime,  without  any  but 
tbe  smallest  trouble  ou  their  part.  Messrs.  Hacbette 
and  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  are  the  agents  for  the 
sale  of  this  invaluable  invention.  The  Hindoo  Fen, 
roannfsctured  by  Messrs.  Macniven  Ji  Cameron,  may  be 
reconuncndod  as  a  porfeet  instrument  to  use  with  Ibis, 
or,  indeed,  sny  other  ink.  A  good  pen  and  good  ink  are 
great  helps  towards  making  a  legible  handwriting  ;  and 
editors,  at  least,  never  see  a  perfectly  legible  band 
without  attributing  1«  tbe  writer  the  potsessioi 
eierclee  of  all  tho  virtues. 


fitttUti  ta  Cnrrttf^aitHniU. 

CoRMtBPOHDEHTB  viU,  Vt  iTUtl,  CXCIUS  BUT  Mf 
gating  to  than,  MH  for  ikiir  latti  as  will  at  our  oKn — 
Tlial  ihty  thonid  writs  clearly  and  diitinclly — and  « 

side  of  the  paper  only— morjojireioWy  proper  r 

_<. .i-.j.'.i   —    —oUlHalr 
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re  FequTtdiVhDHiis 


words  and  phrases  of  mhiiA  an  expiaHatimt  may  b* 
.^.ired.  Wf  cannot  vndertait  to  pvtde  out  icKaia  Uqt' 
■apondmi  dots  nal  Ihiiii  leortA  Mc  traubU  of  wrdtiV 

PAHK.—J/a/ii'i  History  of  the  Andent 
Amphitheatres  teai  "  niub  EngliA  from  Ou  Jlatimt 
ru/inal"    by  Alixander    Gordon,    in    1730.      /(    mat 

prinUdfor  W.  San  O'ceragainil  IheSoyal  Bagnio  i» 
Long  Aert."  Gordon  teas  a  aell-kn«im  Scoltiih  author 
of  hooit  of  Iratel,  biography,  nnd  anliquitits.  Be  rfiej 
in  Carolina,  «c*er«  As  Ami  raided  sic  or  eight  ytan,  M 
1750. 

S*»etiri— 3^  anomam  ij  drfrrred  tM  tht  snbfett  whuk 

Uittsiratu  is  brouffkt  to  a  close. 

E.  T.—With  pUasvre. 

Ebor.— 7A<  a-uthor  of  Mural  Night*  ma  Ike  wsU- 
tnoion  Benry  Jttdhead  Torie.  It  tdos  wriUen  icitn  h* 
----  a  prisoner  tn  rDr,t  CatUe  for  his  U>o  aeUtt  Bmnii- 

lim.    Tht  wort  uoi  n»  atttntpi  to  proatrt  a  btUtr 

tdnealian  for  youth,  with  tngQtitioiu  for  its  atcomplisk- 
-  tnU 

A.  h.  T.^George  Witker's  Qeneral  Invitation  to  PndM 

od  is  in  Us  satas  ipiril  ai  Pope')  Universal  Prayer. 

J.  Benson.—/!  inu  in  or  about  the  year  ISOO  that  » 
Report  from  the  Clergy  of  a  District  in  the  Dioceae  oC 
Lincoln  attribnled  the  dedenston  of  religion  to  the  iRctvost 
of  Methodism.  The  Vindicatioa  of  tbe  People  called 
Methodists  wm  an  anitaer  to  tie  Report.  II  mat  "  Sf 
Jateph  Bnuon,  a  preacher  among  tht  Ittlhodisls."  At 
Br.  PrMysmn  vai  Bithop  qf  Lineoln. 


L.  D.  loovld  o6fiitH  all  the  informalion,  she  n^im  bu 
ddrtsting  ani/  Seoltiih  pullii/itr  of  lopaffraphteaJ  aui 
geological  layrks. 

C,  P,  B.—  IPe  hope  that  opportunity  may  ojer. 

F.  H.  D.—Tlie  nord  ii  cf*aWv  "  Btlene,"  nppoangthat 
it  has  bein  correctly  transcribed, 

B.  HooKEB  (Kew.) — When  Lan  Fortena  iteore  "ijr 
the  Nine  Oodi,    A«  r^errtd  to  the  DU  t/ntnt^es,  the  aim 


J.  K.  (Cliflcn)  should  apply  la  thi  Times  o^el, 
vhtre  an  elalorale  ind:i  it  lepl. 

Errata.—/'.  125,  cd^.  !,  latt  line,  for" miyice"  reed 
"a device."  B. HI, col.  1,  iijw  16, ^  " Hormana " rem* 
"  Romans." 

We  beg  leavB  to  slate  that  vre  decline  to  rBtmti  coto- 
mnnieations  which,  for  any  reseon,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  muke  no  exception. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  tbe  nsme  and 
address  of  tbe  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  Communications  shotdd  be  addressed  to  "Tha 
Editor  "-Advertisements  and  Bosiness  Letters  to  "  The 
Publisher  "—at  tbe  Office,  20,  Wellington  GtKot,  Strand, 
London,  W.C 
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A  GENERAL  LITEBARY  INDEX:  INDEX  OF 

COLLECTIONS :  VENBBABLE  BEDE.- 

"  Gentis  Anglonim  Historia  Eccleaiaaticu,"  i 
MonutntiUa  Htitorica  Britanniai,  pp.  103-285 
"  Cum  Anonynii  Continuatione  iibn,  731  nd  1100" 
T.  Britt.  E.  K,  1587,  pp.  147-346,  "  Epiatola  nd 
Albinom  Abbatem,"  r.  Mabillonii  Aiuilttia,  1. 
"Adnotatio.  Atbiuu^  iste  alius  est  ab  Albino 
Placed  sell  Alchuino,  uno  fere  sieculo  superior  ; 
Abbaa  vero  in  CanluurieuBi  MoaoEterio  S.  Petri " : 
1^.  Wheloci  notcc,  p.  5.  Thia  Epistle  is  not  in  hia 
0pp. 

"  Katio  compatHudt  per  dlgil^ia  et  utranque  maji- 
mn,  ei  libro  de  Teniponuu  Ratioue,  cum  DoCis 
Kliie  Veueti,"  cfr,  De  Morgan's  AHlkmetioal  Book*. 
"  CompuCuii  per  Alpbabeti  chantcterea.  De  uu- 
danun  rations  ei  e()dem  libro,"  v.  Gr«vii,  Tht». 
Aiitiq.  Roman.,  xl  1700-1704  :  read  De  Morgj 
mt  tupra,  p.  5.  "TractatuB  iidem  sine  notia,"  . 
Avdore*  de  iVolis  Romanoram.  The  editor  refers 
the  reader  to  Hieronymus  in  Jovininn,  lib.  i.,  &c. 

0pp.  cum  nova  Hekolionim  per  Era^aum  BoUt- 
tdatnum  iiulauTatioiif, — 


ondun 


e  adee 


theolugicsim  pertinet  aniie  hiec  ili»i|uirere,  quod  Hiei 

QUB   clegnnter  magia,   quam    serio   rideatur  id   ad 

iim  Einngelicum  deMcqaere.  Nee  eaim  veriBiiuile 
eand^m  sapputsndi  rationem  Tuiiee  apnd  omncB 
Dnet.*  At  qui  igU  ratio  non  aliuade  quam  ab 
rsta  erat  potcndo.  quibus  prapoatta  fult  piirabolai 
■^    Rumatiig :    uiiile    HieronjiDUa,    ut    opmar,    eac 


Quaodo  quidem  liia  quoque  temporibua  eitat  hiijii£iiiadi 
Hupputatio.  Bed  longs  diierta  ab  ea  quaui  wtate  Uier- 
oajimi  coUigimue  in  utu  fuiue.     Suie  nee  ex  I'linia,  neo 

rem  pertiueat.  Ei  Apuleio  et  Juiutiale  nuntuhil  cou- 
iicete  licet,  sed  multo  migis  tx  ipso  Hieronymo." — 
Tom.  iu  p.  20,  cfr.  p.  8,  K. 

In  reference  to  "Alphabet!  choiacteres,"  I  beg 
to  colj  tbe  iittention  of  your  correspondents  to  a 
(juery  hithtrto  unanswered  in  1"  S.  ii.  246. 

"De  reinediis  peccatonim,"  v.  Augustini  Jits 
PonCificiiim,  ad  cole,  49-55.  Note,  ib.  Itenim, 
sine  cotia,  Spebuunni  Condi,  i.  281-SS.  The 
Abb^  de  Luxen  composed,  early  in  the  seventh 
century  (they  bad  their  origin  in  tbe  third  centuiy), 
a  work  on  Penitenoea,  comprising  "  toutea  eortes 
de  p^chfe  et  pour  toutes  sortes  de  personnea." 
ChaiB,  Letlrf*  ttiT  lu  JubiUs,  La  Haye,  1761,  t,  ii., 
adds  tha.t  Theodore,  elected  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  A.D.  078,  was  the  first  who  "  donna  un  peni- 
tenciel detail]^"  {Buckle,  ii.  563),  Wis  FeniUntial, 
says  Dean  Hook,  is  a  wonderful  work.  It  ia  not 
(juite  true,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  it  was  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  which  appeared  ;  for  he  must 
himself  buve  been  acquainted  with  the  FeniUnlial. 
Law  Booh,  published  by  John  the  Faster,  the 
opponent  of  Uregory  the  Great.  But  hia  was  the 
first  of  the  kind  which  was  pubUshed  by  authority 
in  the  Western  Church  ;  and  ha  did  his  work  ao 
well  that  it  was  the  foundation  on  which  all  the 
other  "  libelli  ptenitentiales  "  rested,  such  as  those 
whichwerepiiblishedbyBedeandEgbert  (ii.  169). 

"  De  imaginibus,"  ibid.,  p.  219.  He  here  deaig- 
natetj  them  as  (uiypaif>i\i,  viva  Scriptura,  and 
makes  the  distinction  between  idola  and  iuiages 
inculcated  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas :  "  Under  Uia 
new  dispensation,  as  God  has  been  made  man,  he 
way  now  he  worshipped  in  a  corporeal  image" 
(Suramit  Theologia,  par.  3,  q.  26)  and  afterwards 
developed  by  Belkrmiae  and  the  Romanists,  who 
maintain  a  secondary  worship. 

"  Martyrologum  heroico  cannine,"  v.  Dacheriua, 
X.  186-9.  "Hon  quicnnquo  verens  legerit  pne- 
cipuas  ajmi  festivitat«a  absque  ullo  titubationis 
errote  scire  valebit."  Among  the  works  of  Beda 
hoj  been  published  a  calendar  in  hexameter  verse, 
imder  the  title  of  MaTtyrologiiim  Potticnm,  It 
cajmot  be  the  work  of  Beda,  because  it  mentions 
fAiiril]  the  uecond  \Vilfre<l  of  York,  who  died 
several  yenra  after  Beda.     Lingard's  Aiiglo-S(ix(m 
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Church,  iL  387.  See  the  historians  cited  by 
Canon  Raine,  Fasti  Ehoracensts,  p.  93. 

"  Martyrologium  cum  Auctario  Flori,"  &c.,  v. 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Bollandi,  Mart.,  ii.  5-42.  Bede 
was  the  first  who  added  historical  compendia  to 
the  Calendars.  ^^Libellus  Annalis  sen  Martyro- 
logium," V.  Martene,  Collect,  vi.  636-49.  This 
dmers  from  the  fore-mentioned,  and  is  probably 
interpolated  by  others.  "  Libri  quinque  in  prin- 
cipium  Genesis,"  v.  Martene,  Tnes.,  v.  112-294. 
He  uses  the  word  "  creation"  in  a  sense  not  under- 
stood by  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Cfr.  Horsley's 
Biblical  Criticism,  Staokhouse's  History  of  the 
H.  Bible,  corrected  and  improved  by  George  Gleig, 
LL.D.,  1817,  and  the  Editor^s  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Tlieology,  who  refers  to  Parkhurst's 
Hebrciv  Lexicon,  and  Taylor^s  Hebrew  Concordance, 
Cfr.  also  McCaul  (in  Aids  to  Faith)  on  the  Mosaic 
Records  of  Creation,  who  refers  to  Gesenius  in  his 
Thesaurus,  &c. 

Liber  Habacuc,  ibid.,  297-314.  He  explains 
the  Prophet's  words  as  representing  the  Incarna- 
tion and  Passion  of  Christ,  the  reprobation  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Cfr.  Davison 
on  Prophecy,  p.  37  : — 

"  In  his  treatises  on  various  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment he  indulges  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  accumulating  or  imitating  the  mystical 
fancies  of  his  predecessors  to  an  excess  which  it  seems 
difficult   to   reconcile    with    his   usual   prudence    and 

judgment The  Commentaries  of  Bede  on  the 

New  Testament,  though  not  entirely  exempt  from  the 
imputation,  are  admitted  to  be  for  the  most  part  of  a  far 
more  judicious  and  practical  character.  *  It  is  sufficiently 
evident '  (I  quote  the  opinions  of  a  writer  by  no  means  to 
be  &U9pected  of  partiality),  Mt  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  Bede  might  have  achieved  far  more  than  he  actually 
did,  Lad  not  he  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which  it  was 
esteemed  the  highest  praise  of  the  commentator  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  and  compile  the  opinions  of  previous 
authorities.  Credit  is  at  least  due  to  him  for  diligence, 
for  copious  erudition,  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  in  tliat  day  so  rare  as  to  be  nearly  obsolete  in 
the  Church  of  the  Latins.  ....  Bede  endeavours  fre- 
quently to  explain  the  received  text  by  reference  to  the 
original  Greek,  and  in  his  exposition  of  the  Epistles 
unfolds  and  illustrates  not  unsuccessfully  (according  to 
Rosenmiiller)  the  apostolic  arguments.'— Cony beare's 
Bampton  Lectures,  1824." 

Lingard,  on  the  same  subject,  quotes  Bede, 
iv.  c.  2,  and  v.  c.  20. 

"  It  is  certain,"  observes  Dr.  Giles,  "  that  Bede  pos- 
sessed considerable  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  but  also  in  the  Hebrew:  although 
nothing  remains  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him  in  that 
language,  pave  a  vocabulary,  entitled  JiUerpretatlo 
Nominum  Uehro'orum,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  the 

Eroduction  of  another.     In  the  Greek  tongue  he  must 
ave  made  considerable  proficience." 

Cfr.  Guizot  and  Wright,  quoted  by  Buckle, 
iii.  619.  Nevertheless  Bede,  who  is  said  by  his 
pupil  Cuthbert  to  have  been  intimately  conversant 
with  liis  mother  tongue,  employed  himself  in 
translating  St.  John's  Gospel  into  Saxon,  to  which 


were  subsequently  appended  the  Psalter  and  other 
portions  of  sacred  writ.  We  may  here  mention 
also  his  Anglo-Saxon  ''Manual  of  Astronomy" 
(see  Wright's  Popular  Treaiises  on  Science,  1841). 

"  Homiliffi,"  xi.,  v,  Martene,  ut  supra,  318-382. 
"Libellus  Precum  de  Psahnis,"  384-398.  He 
mentions  writers  who  had  already  composed  a 
divine  anthology  —  Hilarius  Pictavensis  {Liber 
Hymnorum,  now  lost),  Sedulius  {Carmen  PaschaUj 
seu  Mirabilium  Divinorum  Libri  quinque),  JuTen- 
cus  {Historia  Evangelica),  Arator  {ApatdUett 
Historia),  Eldhelmus  et  Prosper  {Carmen  de  Jn- 
graiis), 

"  Vita  Cuthberti  Lindisfamensis  carmine  heroico," 
V.  Canisius,  ii.  4-24.  Lege  Basnagii  Obsenra- 
tiones  Historicaj. 

"  Of  all  the  characteristics  of  our  early  Christian  pre- 
lates this  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  Each  of  them 
seems  to  have  had  an  oratory,  or  some  secluded  epot^  the 
predecessor  of  the  private  chapels  of  our  buhope,  to 
which  he  could  resort — 

<  Wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude.' 
Aidan  devoted  two  days  each  week  to  solitary  prajvr. 
Cuthbert  ended  his  life  upon  that .  barren  iBlana  which 
he  had  been  so  unwilling  to  desert.    Chadd  was  in  hia 
oratory  when  the  heavenly  messengers  arrived  to  tell 

him  that  he  was  soon  to  leave  it The  venerable 

Beda  departed  with  these  words  upon  his  lipe — 'I  am 
going  hence,'  he  said,  in  that  strangely  prophetic  tone 
which  the  world-worn  saint  can  use ;  '  I  must  leave  you 
all  soon;  may  Christ  make  us  all  one  in  paradiae/— 
Rame." 

BiBLIOTHECAR.  ChETHAM. 


THE  PRIVILEGE  ASSUMED  BY  BARRISTERS  OF 
MAKING  INTERMINABLE  SPEECHES. 

The  following  remarkable  exemplification  of  the 
above  occurred  in  Ireland.  In  1805  legal  proceed- 
ings were  taken  in  England  against  th^  celebrated 
William  Cobbett  for  having  published  in  London 
letters,  under  the  signature  of  Juvema,  reflecting 
on  the  leading  members  of,  and  other  persons  con- 
nected with,  the  Irish  Government.  The  author- 
ship of  the  letters,  wliich  were  written  in  Ireland, 
was  subsequently  traced  to  Robert  Johnson,  then 
fourth  Justice  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
He  was  accordingly  arrested  in  Dublin  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1805,  under  a  warrant  issued  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Chief  Justice  of  England,  as  it  was 
alleged,  in  pursuance  of  an  authority  conferred  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1804,  shortly  after 
the  Union,  ^'  to  render  more  easy  the  apprehending 
and  bringing  to  trial  offenders  escaping  from  one 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  other,  and  also 
from  one  county  to  another."  The  summaiy  arrest 
of  an  Irish  judge  under  the  warrant  of  an  English 
judge  excited  an  intense  sensation.  The  defendant 
applied  for  and  obtained  separate  writs  of  Habeas 
Corpus  out  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Exchequer,  and  his  case  was  argued  by  the  most 
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eminent  counsel  at  the  Irish  bar,  amongst  others 
by  the  celebrated  John  Philpot  Curran,  whose 
argument  will  be  found  in  his  published  speeches. 
These  Courts  refused  to  liberate  their  learned 
brother.  The  proceedings  are  reported  at  length 
in  Cobbett's  State  Trials,  vol.  29. 

The  late  Sir  William  Cusack  Smith,  Baronet, 
then  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
denounced  from  the  Bench  the  arrest,  as  arbitrary 
and  illegal  in  a  judgment  which  was  thus  charac- 
terized in  a  poem,  entitled  TJie  Metropolis,  written 
by  the  celebrated  Kt.  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker, 
then  a  young  barrister  in  Dublin : — 

"  Who  shall  forget  when  England's  hasty  hand 
Assailed  the  JJaheas  Corpus  of  our  land  ; 
EVn  from  the  Bench  an  ermined  brother  tore. 
To  snatch  him  felon-like  from  Erin's  shore  ? 
You  then  maintained  the  Constitution's  cause. 
And  stood  the  bulwark  of  our  sacred  laws. 
Resistless  streams  of  eloquence  effused. 
Detected  craft,  and  tyranny  accused ; 
Taught  your  proud  seniors  what  their  duties  claimed, 
The  old  instructed,  and  the  young  inflamed  ! " 

The  prisoner,  not  being  satisfied  with  these  deci- 
sions, determined  to  try  the  Court  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  member.  These  litigated  proceedings 
necessarily  occupied  a  considerable  space  of  time, 
and  there  were,  in  the  interim,  rumours  afloat  that 
a  change  of  ministry  was  possible,  and  even  immi- 
nent, in  England.  There  was  a  barrister  then  at 
the  Irish  Bar,  John  Barclay  Scriven,  who  had 
previously  been  an  officer  in  a  black  regiment  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  who  undertook,  if  employed, 
to  speak  on  the  case  until  the  change  of  ministry 
should  take  place  I  This  undertaking  he  actually 
accomplished,  and  after  talking  for  over  ten  days, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Lord  Norbury,  C.J., 
he  replied  that  he  had  eighteen  questions  to  submit 
and  argue,  and  that  he  hoixjd  to  finish  the  second 
point  on  to-morrow  night !  We  may  well  con- 
ceive how  the  Bench  were  astounded  by  the 
announcement,  but  the  change  of  ministry  fortu- 
nately came  before  the  finish  of  the  speech.  "  All- 
the-Talents  AdniinLstration  "' came  into  office;  the 
WTiigs,  those  wlio  were  libelled  not  belonging  to 
their  own  party,  abandoned  the  prosecution,  and 
the  judge  was  allowed  to  retire  on  a  pension.  The 
laijvyer  who  achieved  so  much  for  his  client  went 
ever  after  by  the  name  of  "  Leather-lungs  Scriven"; 
but  it  may  be  inferred,  from  none  of  his  arguments 
being  preserved  in  print,  that  they  were  merely 
noisy  nonsense. 

In  Th^  Metropolis,  the  i)oetical  production  above 
referred  to,  are  the  two  graphic  sketches  following 
of  Irish  barristers  endowed  with  the  peculiar  talent 
for  talk,  one  of  them  being  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
a  Queen's  Counsel  and  a  knight,  who  afterwards 
aspired  to  be  an  historian,  while  the  other  was 
"  Leather-lungs  Scriven  " : — 

**  The  world  confesses  Jonah's  mighty  powerB, 
Who  rants  <m  nothing  long  inceMant  nours; 


Wide  spreads  the  leaves  of  law,  that  weigh  a  grain^ 
With  splish-splash  morals  of  a  school-boy's  brain ; 
Warmth  without  cause,  and  reasons  without  strength ; 
Wit  without  point,  without  connexion  length ; 
Topics  that  come  and  go,  and  nowhere  tend, 
Jumbled  without  beginning,  mean,  or  end. 
A  hash  of  bombast,  an  unsavoury  broth 
Of  surplusage,  tautology,  and  froth  ; 
As  hounds  "  Do-do,"*  run  coupled,  words  ding-dong, 
Repeated  burthens  length'ning  out  the  song ; 
The  jury  yawns ;  the  judges  interpose ; 
Still  drones  his  pipe,  and  stUl  beats  time  his  nose ; 
Till  drowsy  languor  deadens  old  and  young, 
And  mere  fatigue  constrains  his  struggling  tongue. 
*  *  «  ■» 

Who  lifts  his  voice,  this  hostile  hum  to  drown, 

And  seems  predestined  never  to  sit  down  1 

Scriven,  whose  leather  lungs  and  mill-^lack  tongue 

Work  like  old  Nestor's,  quite  as  loud  as  long ; 

Who  on  a  nod  can  interruption  hang, 

And  make  a  whisper  subject  of  harangue ; 

He  trots  'gainst  time,  but  time  once  thouj^ht  a  trotter, 

Quakes  every  hour  to  find  the  contest  hotter ; 

Till  on  the  brink  of  next  vacation  driven. 

He  slacks  his  reins,  and  yields  the  day  to  Scriven." 

Although  a  lucky  accident  attended  the  loqua- 
cious exploit  of  our  hero,  he  never  acquired  any 
rank  in  the  profession,  not  even  the  distinction  so 
very  common  in  Ireland,  and  so  very  questionable, 
of  a  silk  gown.  His  practice  was  principally  con- 
fined to  defending  desperate  culprits,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  his  advocacy  was  ([uite  as 
successful  in  securing  the  convictions  as  the  acquittals 
of  his  clients.  W.  B. 

London. 

[The  phrase  "  do-do "  was  a  common  one  some  years 
ago.  "  If,"  said  a  fanner,  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  *'  we 
all  did  do  as  Mr.  Coke  o'  Norfolk  do-do,  vre  shou'd  all  do 
better  than  we  do-do."] 


SEVENTH  EXTRACT  PROM  MY  OLD  MS.  NOTE- 

BOOK. 

(TiMB,  Hknry  VIII.) 

Prophecies,    No.  1. 

The  Lioh  op  thb  West. — "  A  Won  shall  come  out  of 

the  west'  in  armes  to  steer  for  his  fooes  ,  but  ther  wilbe  no 

rest  vntyll  their  stedes  runne  mast'les." 

This  prophecy,  I  think,  finds  fulfilment  in  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. 

1.  Napoleon,  (Italian)  "  Nabisso-leone,"  con- 
tracted into  Nab*o  leon',  the  mischievous  lion. 

2.  He  came  "  out  of  the  West,"  not  out  of  the 
East. 

*  "  As  hounds  *  Do-do.' "  I  have  very  carefully  looked 
over  Farnaby's  rhetoric  to  discover  the  appellation  of 
this  figure,  which  I  never  knew  any  orator  to  make  use 
of  but  Jonah.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  had  my 
labour  for  my  pains ;  but  it  may  in  future  prove  of  great 
service  to  those  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  who  measure 
out  their  orations  as  haberdashers  their  ribands,  accord- 
ing to  the  sum  laid  down  by  the  purchaser.  Another 
improvement  in  the  art,  besides  the  reduplication  of  the 
same  identical  word,  is  the  bead-stringing  of  several  dif- 
ferent words  of  the  same  identical  i^ification  and  tMan- 
ing,  and  tense,  and  import,  and  purpose  I 
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3.  He  came  "  in  armes/'  being  bred  a  soldier. 

4.  He  came  "  to  steer  for  [tliat  is,  against]  his 
foes."  It  was  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire,  year  iv. 
(5  Oct.  1795),  that  Barras  was  charged  by  the 
Convention  with  the  defence  of  the  Assembly,  and 
associated  with  himself  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
a  very  young  man.  Some  30,0()0  men  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Grovernment.  Napoleon  exe- 
cuted his  part  of  the  task  so  skilfully  that  the 
insurgents  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  yoimg 
soldier  from  that  moment  became  "the  lion"  of 
Europe. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  into  Italy,  where 
he  overthrew  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  and 
in  rapid  succession,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  the  Rhenish  provinces  fell  under  the  power  of 
France.  At  length,  "  the  lion  of  the  West "  became 
emperor,  and  still  went  he  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer. 

5.  Yet  was  there  "  no  rest " — no  peace  for  the 
nations,  no  rest  for  the  grand  anuy,  no  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Russia  and  Austria  bite  the  dust, 
Spain  and  Portugjil  are  humiliated,  Holland  and  a 
large  part  of  Prussia  pass  under  the  yoke.  Still 
the  "  lyon  out  of  the  west  steers  in  armes  for  his 
fooes." 

6.  At  length  comes  the  end:  "  their  stedes runne 
mast'les."  The  conquered  states  toss  off  their 
servitude,  they  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  them,  the  steeds  run  masterless ;  the  lion  is 
caught  in  the  toils,  and  after  the  victory  of  Water- 
loo, the  "  foes  of  the  lion  "  find  rest. 

If  this  interpretation  is  admitted,  and  few  "pro- 
phecies," I  think,  have  a  more  straightforward 
fulfilment,  the  words  of  the  seer  may  be  para- 
phrased thus: — 

The  lion  [Napoleon,  whose  very  name  means  the 
mischief-making  lion]  shall  rise  out  of  the  West 
[in  contradistinction  to  the  East.  He  shall  make 
his  first  appearance]  in  arms,  [and  shall]  steer  or 
direct  his  arms  against  his  [and  his  country's]  foes. 

S Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Russia,  &c.,  are  the  foes  he  directed  his  arms 
against.  Great  Britain  was  not  forgotten  in  his 
wi-ath.  He  conquered  his  foes,  he  brought  most  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  under  his  power,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  won  peace],  yet  there  will  be 
no  peace  [to  the  nations]  till  their  steeds  run  mas- 
terless [till  they  disclaim  the  lion's  mastery.  This 
they  (lid  when  they  rose  up  in  arms  against  him. 
Then  was  the  lion  caged,  and  then  only  was  peace 
secured]. 

I  am  preparing  another  of  the  prophecies,  and 
will  send  it  as  soon  as  I  can  satisfy  myself  that  it 
refers  to  something  already  past,  or  something  yet 
to  come  about,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  seer. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 
Lavant,  Chichester. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Oak  and  Ash  {4^  S.  xi.  421,  509.)— This  old 
saw  should  be  forever  disposed  of  by  competent 
authority,  for  it  is  one  of  those  "vulgar  errors^  by 
which  tradition  attempts  to  stultify  observation; 
and  I  jigree  with  Mr.  Wickham  that  "this 
miracle,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  a  delusion.  I  have  for 
many  years  past  been  careful  to  observe  the  order 
of  the  leafage  of  trees,  and  I  extract  the  following 
paragraph  from  my  Futures  of  Nahtre  Bound 
the  Malvern  Hills,  published  nearly  twenty  years 
ago:— 

"  Every  year,  as  a  general  fact,  the  oak  is  in  leaf  before 
the  ash ;  yet  in  some  localities  a  few  flourishing  ash-trees 
may  exhibit  foliage  before  oaks  not  so  favourably  circum- 
stanced. Thus,  last  year  (1854),  I  obserred  that  in 
Cowleigh  Park,  on  April  27th,  the  oak  was  generally  out 
in  leaf,  and  the  ash  not  so ;  yet  on  the  side  of  theCndl^ 
Road,  with  a  northern  exposure,  neither  oak  nor  ash 
was  in  leaf.  Yet  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ridgway,  in 
Cradley,  there  was  an  ash  coming  into  leaf,  while  two 
young  oaks  beside  it  were  quite  bare." 

Situation  and  exposure  determine  the  foliation 
of  forest  trees,  and  an  observer  may  any  year 
notice  similar  anomalies  to  those  above  stated. 
But  though  a  few  oaks  in  unfavourable  situations 
may  be  leafless  when  an  ash  in  a  sunny  aspect 
shows  expanding  foliage,  I  never  saw  even  a  single 
ash  thus  circumstanced  without  there  being  numer- 
ous oaks  in  leafage  at  the  same  time,  and  numerous 
ash-trees  altogether  bare.  The  last  three  years 
have  shown,  as  usual,  the  general  precedence  of  the 
oak,  in  showing  foliation,  to  the  ash ;  and,  therefore, 
any  idea  of  a  wet  season  being  predicated  from 
any  single  ash-tree  showing  premature  foliage  is 
altogether  delusive.  When,  indeed,  both  trees 
antedate  their  usual  leafage  time,  a  temperature 
above  the  average  of  the  vernal  period  may  be 
inferred,  but  the  expanded  leaves  of  the  oak 
would  be  always  in  the  van. 

Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

Pins. — 


"  At  Derby,  on  July  16th,  1873,  Benjamin  Hudson 
found  guilty  of  having  murdered  his  wife,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  In  the  pocket  of  the  murdored 
woman  a  purse  was  found  which  contained  some  pins  and 
a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  the  deceased  had  written : — 

*  It  is  not  these  pins  I  mean  to  bum, 
But  Ben  Hudson's  heart  I  mean  to  turn ; 
Let  him  neither  eat,  speak,  drink,  nor  comfort  find 
Till  he  comes  to  me  and  speaks  his  mind.'  *' 

In  this  case  the  husband  was  aged  twenty-four 
and  the  wife  twenty-three.  Despite  their  quarrels 
and  jealousies,  it  would  seem  they  had  a  certain 
strong  affection  for  each  other ;  and  the  "  charm  " 
was  no  doubt  to  regain  her  husbands  love. 

CuTHBERT  Beds. 

[In  some  counties  a  similar  charm  is  used  by  one 
unmarried  person  to  compel  the  love  of  another,  "to 
turn  the  heart "  of  the  indifferent  one.] 
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Curious  Custom  in  Palestine. — As  I  was 
approaching  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  on 
my  way  to  Jerusalem  in  the  spring  of  1871,  a  man 
came  out  from  a  small  house,  and  poured  out  a 
cupful  of  some  liquid  resembling  coflFee  at  the  foot 
of  my  horse.  The  man's  countenance  looked 
"welcome"  and  "backsheesh."  Will  some  one 
explain  ?  T.  C.  U. 

Grantham  Custom  (4^  S.  xii.  44.) — I  heard 
many  years  ago  of  the  observance  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Beale,  from  a  person  who  must  be  by  this 
time  half-a-century  old.  It  has  struck  me  as  not 
unlikely  that  pins  were  offered  by  visitors  to  the 
Orantham  Golgotha  as  a  kind  of  douceur  to  the 
ghosts  which  might  be  supposed  to  hang  about  the 
place ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  refrain  fromf  haunting  the  persons  who 
thus  "remembered"  them.  Money  would  have 
been  thrown  away  in  such  a  cause ;  so  a  metallic 
object,  which  scarcely  any  one  could  fail  to  be  able 
to  give,  was  taken  as  its  symbol,  and  no  doubt  it 
passed  for  money's  worth  in  the  shades  below ! 
Brand  and  others  tell  us  that  visitors  to  a  Holy 
Well  frequently  left  some  gift  behind — a  shred 
from  their  clothes,  a  small  coin,  or  a  pin  ;  in  this 
case,  too,  I  fancy  the  ptn  was  given  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  more  valuable  sacrifice,  which  the 
donors  either  might  not  be  able  to  offer,  or  which 
they  thought  might  serve  more  utilitarian  ends. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  cut  from  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle  the  following  extract  from  the  diary  of  a 
traveller  in  that  county  in  1704 — "  a  singular  little 
work,  of  which  there  were  but  100  copies  printed," 
said  the  newspaper's  antiquarian  correspondent : — 

**  Orantham.  From  Stanford  [Stamford]  I  went  to 
Grantham,  a  good  handsome  road  town  of  one  parish,  with 
€oe  large  church,  which  is  not  very  handsome  within, 
but  has  on  it  a  stately  steeple  of  93  yards  high,  and  they 
ny  it  was  7  yards  higher  till  broke  down  by  thunder. 
Above  half-way  of  the  height  is  a  square  tower,  and  the 
rest  a  piramid,  or  spire,  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon  or 
octagon,  for  I  was  not  very  exact ;  and  at  every  angle  is 
frett  worke,  which  looks  fine,  by  which  they  say  a  man 
in  the  town  has  often  climbed  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
to  the  stone  at  the  the  top  of  the  piramid.  This  is  the 
tallest  steeple  in  England  accounted,  but  the  people  here 
My*  there  is  one  at  Louth,  a  seaport  town  in  this  county, 
that  near  equalls  it,  only  is  some vi  hat  bigger,  and  bo 
•eems  to  lose  its  height.  In  the  south  side  of  this 
church  is  an  old  library ;  and  of  the  same  side  under- 
ground is  a  place  they  call  the  Scolpe,  where  lay  the 
bones  of  the  dead  in  handsome  order :  and  here  the  man 
iHio  keeps  the  place  showed  me  that  a  woman's  skull  has 
a  seam  or  rein  more  down  the  forehead  than  a  man's 
luM ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  heard  before  that  a  woman  had 
s  mark  somewliere  about  her  more  than  a  man,  but  I  did 
not  know  it  was  in  the  forehead,  nor  should  I  have 
look'd  for  it  there  had  not  this  honest  man  directed  me.'' 

St.  Swithin, 
**  The  Cross  Day  of  the  Year."— The  Irish 

*  He  talks  like  a  Liyingstone  who  has  been  getting 
herniation  from  an  African  tribe. 


have  "  a  cross  day  of  the  year,*'  which  they  call 
in  their  own  tongue  "La  crosta  na  bliana," 
or,  sometimes,  "diar  daoin  darg,"  which  latter 
phrase  signifies  "bloody  Thursday."  The  day 
itself  is  the  28th  of  December,  or  Holy  Inno- 
cents' day — the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of 
the  first-born  by  Herod.  On  that  day  the  Irish 
housewife  will  not  warp  thread,  or  permit  it  to  be 
warped ";  and  the  Irish  say  that  anything  begun  on 
that  day  must  have  an  unlucky  ending.  The 
following  legend  regarding  the  day  is  current  in 
the  county  of  Clare  :  Between  the  parishes  of 
Quin  and  TuUa,  in  that  county,  is  a  lake  called 
Turlough.  In  the  lake  is  a  little  island  ;  and 
among  a  heap  of  loose  stones  in  the  middle  of  the 
island,  rises  a  white-thom  bush,  which  is  called 
"  Scagh  an  Earla "  (the  Earl's  bush).  A  suit  of 
clothes  made  for  a  child  on  the  "  cross  day,"  or 
"  diar  daoin  darg,"  was  put  on  the  child  :  the 
child  died.  The  clothes  were  put  on  a  second 
and  on  a  third  child :  they  also  died.  The  parent 
of  the  children  at  length  put  out  the  clothes  on 
the  "  Scagh  an  Earla,"  and  when  the  waters  fell, 
which,  for  a  time,  covered  the  bush,  the  clothes 
were  found  to  be  full  of  dead  eels.  Such  is  the 
story ;  and  other  stories  like  it  are  freely  told  of 
the  consequences  of  conmiencing  work  on  "the 
cross  day  of  the  year "  in  Ireland.  Is  there  any 
day  of  the  year  in  England  like  "la  crosta  na 
bliana,"  or  tie  "  diar  daoin  darg,"  of  the  Emerald 
Island  ?  Maurice  Lenihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 


CucKAMSLET,  Beres. — In  a  paper  in  the 
Saturday  RevieWy  this  place  is,  no  doubt,  rightly 
identified  with  the  ancient  Saxon  Cuichemsley 
and  that  is  also  correctly  enough  connected  with  a 
Saxon  Cuichelm.  But  is  the  writer  correct  in  as- 
suming that  this  Cuichelm  was  the  king  of  that 
name  who  became  a  Cliristian  in  the  year  636  ? 
There  was  another  Cuichelm,  who,  according  to  the 
Saxon  chronicle,  perished  with  Ceawlin  in  theryear 
593.  This  Cuichelm  was  probably  the  son  of 
Ceawlin,  who,  in  560,  became  King  of  the  West 
Saxons  ;  for  it  was  the  usage  to  couple  the  name 
of  father  and  son  in  that  way,  "Ceawlin  and 
Cuichelm";  and  it  also  appears  that  the  Christian 
Cuichelm  was  of  the  same  stock  or  clan,  for  his 
father  was  descended  from  a  common  ancestor. 
The  name,  therefore,  was  transmitted,  but  there 
was  an  interval  of  about  forty  yeaifs  between 
the  two  chiefs  who  bore  it ;  and,  as  it  is 
likely  that  the  first  would  have  given  his  name  to 
the  place,  the  probability  is  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  JPagan,  not  the  Christian  prince. 
At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  it  was 
the  Christian  chief  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
place.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  name  renders 
it  very  interesting  as  an  instance   of  the  great 
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antiquity  of   the  names  of  many  of  our   rural 
localities.  W.  F.  F. 

A  Suggestion. — I  suggest  that  there  is  still  a 
vaciincy  among  the  numerous  Scientific  and  Literary 
Societies  of  London  for  one  which  would  supply  a 
want  that  all  literary  men  must  have  frequently 
experienced  in  a  greater  or  less  deCTee,  viz.,  that  of 
reliable  maps,  plans,  and  views,  Why  should  we 
not  have  a  "Topographical"  Society  as  well  as 
Geographical  and  Geological  Societies,  to  perform 
the  same  office  for  art  as  they  do  for  nature  i  There 
is  an  immense  mass  of  unappropriated  material 
which  woidd  naturally  fall  to  it,  such  as  plans  and 
views  of  towns,  parishes  and  estates,  plans  of  rail- 
ways, &c.,  and  engineering  projects,  views  of  the 
same  at  diiferent  periods,  and  last,  not  least,  pho- 
tographs. Now  that  we  have  arrived  at  perma- 
nence in  printing,  such  an  association,  indeed, 
should  retain  a  pennanent  photographic  establish- 
ment to  reproduce  rare  plans  and  views  that  may 
come  into  their  possession,  and  supply  copies  of 
anything  that  might  be  called  for  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  reproduction.  **N.  &  Q."  is  now,  un- 
doubtedly, the  great  organ  of  literary  intercommu- 
nication throughout  the  globe,  and  a  few  words 
from  it  in  aid  of  such  a  scheme  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  launch  it  fairly.  J.  B. 

Simla,  Purijaub. 

A  PLEASANT  "  BuoNA  NoTTE." — As  the  rcvolvcr 
has  now  become  a  domestic  utensil  of  daily  use, 
the  following  description  of  one  somewhat  similar 
may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  many  persons.  It 
is  thus  described  in  an  old  book  of  travels  in 
Italy  :— 

"The  'Buona  notte/  or  set  of  pistols  (five  pistol 
barrels  set  together  in  an  iron  frame),  to  put  into  your 
hat,  and  to  be  all  shot  off  at  once  from  thence,  as  you 
seem  to  salute  your  enemy  and  bid  him  '  Good  night.' " 

R.  N.  J. 

Parallel  Passages. — 

I. 

"  He  (the  tailor)  first  took  my  altitude  by  a  quadrant, 
and  then,  with  rule  and  compasses,  described  the  dimen- 
sions and  outlines  of  my  whole  body,  all  which  he  entered 
upon  paper,"  &c. — Swift's  Gullivrr :  Laputa,  chap.  ii. 

"  For  any  skill  in  geometry,  I  dare  not  commend  him ; 
for  hee  could  never  yet  find  out  the  dimensions  of  his 
owne  conscience." — Overbury's  CAararttfr* ;  A  Taylor. 

**  She  shall  ha?e  clothes,  but  not  made  by  geometry." — 
B.  k  P.'s  £ld€r  Brother,  XL,  ii. 

"  I  vow  and  affirm,  your  tailor  must  needs  be  an  expert 
geometrician;  he  has  the  longitude,  latitude,  altitude, 
profundity,  every  dimension  of  your  body  so  exquisitely. 
....  as  if  your  tailor  were  deep  read  in  astrology,  and 
had  taken  measure  of  your  honourable  body  with  a  Jacob's 
staff,  an  ephimerides."— Massinger's  FaUU  Dowry,  IV.,  L 

II. 
"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 
Shaks.  Julius  Ccttar,  IV.,  iii.  216. 

"I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  moflt  auspiciouB  star,  whose  influence 


If  now  I  court  not  but  omit,  my  fortanet 
Will  ever  after  droop." 

Shaks.  Tentpett,  I.,  iL  188. 

"  There  is  an  hour  in  each  man's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it." 

B.  &  F.'s  Custom  of  the  Country,  XL,  iu. 

"  There  are  some  nicks  in  time,  which  whosoever  findi 
may  promise  to  himself  success."—  Feltham's  Jie$olvet,ym» 

John  Addis. 

A.  Jal. — The  death  of  this  indefatigable  and 
talented  biographer  took  place,  I  believe,  in  April 
of  this  year,  but  though  I  have  ordered  of  my 
booksellers  any  notice  of  him  which  appeared  in 
the  French  journals  they  have  been  too  lazy  to 
comply  with  my  request.  I  cite  this  to  show  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  getting  minor  French  publica- 
tions in  London  without  a  regidar  subscription. 

I  had  occasion,  in  your* last  volume,  to  refer  to 
M.  Jal's  great  work,  for  which  I  chiefly  know  him, 
namely,  his  "  Dictionnairc  Critique  de  Biogra^hie 
ct  (VHistoire,  errata  et  suppl(^ment  pour  tons  lee 
dictionnaircs  historiques  d\apres  des  docmnente 
authentiques  inddits,  par  A.  Jal,  ofiicier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur  . .  .  deuxieme  Edition  *  . .  ren- 
fermant  218  fac-simile  d'autographes.  Paris,  Henri 
Plon,  1872," — the  result  of  a  life  of  conscientious 
literary  labour.  Hundreds  of  blunders  and  in- 
accuracies, historical  and  biographical,  are  corrected 
or  made  accurate.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  quote 
some  instances,  I  must  refrain,  where  every  page 
teems  with  new  matter  and  long  hidden  mcts, 
which  a  determined  search  amongst  dusty  reoofd 
rolls  has  brought  to  light.  M.  Jal's  plan,  when 
recording  events  connected  with  the  Lves  of  in- 
dividuals, is  to  be  commended ;  it  entirely  pre- 
cludes any  chance  for  Mr.  Tiioms,  for  if  he  men- 
tions a  birth  or  death  he  accompanies  it  either  with 
a  copy  of  the  certificate,  or  states  that  it  is  before 
him. 

The  first  edition  was  published  in  1867,  and 
before  the  second  edition  (or  rather  issue)  enormous 
numbers  of  documents  had  been  destroyed  in  Paris, 
which  in  his  preface  he  laments,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Olphar  Hamst. 

Old  Parr. — The  following  is  a  strikii^  ex- 
ample of  how  portraits  become  misnamed.  In  the 
French  catalogue  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  one,  said 
to  be  by  "  Vandyck,"  is  entered — 

"  No.  939.  Portrait  de  TEcossais  Thomas  Park,  peinl 
dans  sa  151*"*  annte.  Ovale,  s.  b.  h.  2.  3j,  1.  1.10.  Achet6 
de  Rigaud  par  le  Comte  Wackerbarth.  Voyei  rinscrip- 
tion  sur  le  revers.  D'abord  dans  la  collection  de  Charles  I*', 
roi  d*Ajigleterrc,  il  Tint  ensuite  dans  celle  de  Jabach,  4 
Paris;  et  Rigaud  en  fit  Tacquisition  des  hdritien  de  oe 
dernier.*' 

Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

The  Men  of  Merrt  England.  —  Though 
this  phrase  is  thought  comparatively  modern,  it 
dates  from  at  least  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
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century.  The  scribe  of  the  Gottingen  MS.  of  the 
Early  English  version  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  makes 
the  writer  say  that  he  translates  it  "  for  the  love  of 
English  men,  English  men  of  merry  England'*: — 

"Efter  hali  kirkes  state 
)>i8  ilke  boke  es  translate, 
Tnto  engliss  tung  to  rede, 
For  ]>e  luue  of  englijs  lede  [folk], 
Englis  lede  of  men  ingeland, 
For  ]>e  comen  [common  folk]  to  vn)>frstand." 

The  other  three  MSS.  which  Dr.  Morris  is  editing 
with  the  Gottingen  one  for  the  Early  English  Text 
•Society  have  not  the  epithet  "  men/*  but  read — 

"Inglis  lede  of  Ingland." — (Cotton). 

"englis  lede  of  engelande." — (Fairfax). 

**  For  comune  folk  of  engelonde." — (Trinity). 

F.   J.   FURNIVALL. 


€intxiei. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Ormistons  of  Teviotdale. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  information  about  the  pedigree  of 
the    Black   Laird    of   Ormiston   of  that   ilk,    in 
Teviotdale  ?     The  Baron  Ormiston  had  three  hun- 
dred armed  retainers,  and  was  appointed  by  his 
cousin,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  commander  of  one 
thousand  men,  to  guard  Queen  Mary  when  ill  of 
fever  at  Jedburgh.      The  Lord  Ormiston's  banner 
was  a  field  argent,  with  three  red  pelicans  feeding 
their  young.     He  wiis  executed  for  assisting  in  the 
murder  of  Damley.      The  Earl  of  Morton  calls 
him  "  one  of  the  less  guilty  followers  of  Bothwell " 
(Morton's   Confessions).     The  family  of  Ormiston 
was  of  long  standing  in  Koxburghshire.     Patten, 
in  Dalgell^s  Fragvients,  p.  87,  gives  an  account  of 
the  east  border  chiefs  who  did  forced  homage  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  on    the  24th  September, 
1547,  namely,  the  Lairds  of  Cessford,  Grenhead, 
Huntly,  Ormiston,  &c.    In  June,  1403,  the  Percies 
besieojed  a  tower    named  Cothlains  or  Ormiston 
(Sir  Walter  Scott's  History  of  Scotland).   When  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  who 
had  taken  a  foremost  piurt  in  the  rising  of  the 
north,  were  forced  to  fly  from  England  and  take 
refuge  in  Liddesdale,  their  flight  was  intercepted 
by  Morten   Elliott,  of    Rickinhough,    who,  with 
others  that  had  given  pledges  to  the  Regent,  pro- 
posed to  raise  their  forces  against  them  ;  the  Earls 
were  escorted  by  a  border  clan,  that  of  Black  Or- 
miston, one  of  the  murderers  of  Damley.     After 
tlie  execution  of  the  Laird  of  Ormiston  the  clan 
VIS  dispersed.     Many  of  his  followers  settled  in 
Hewcastle,  Kelso,  and  Ormiston.     I  have  in  my 

*  potaession  many  papers  relating  to  the  family  of 
WBiston  after  the  death  of  the  Black  Laird.    I 

., '  vidi  to  know  who  were  his  ancestors.    There  is  a 
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tradition  in  the  family  that  the  Ormistons  inter- 
married with  the  Kers,  Elliotts,  Douglases,  and 
other  border  clans.  Pelican. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — Dr. 
Knox,  in  his  essays,  quotes  the  following  from 
Montaigne : — 

'*  I  offer  you  a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  I  did  not  grow  them, 
I  only  collected  and  tied  them  together." 

Where  are  the  above  words  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Montaigne  ?  Llanidloes. 

— "  And  Jealousy, 
Who  weared,  of  yellow  golds,  a  garland. 
And  a  cuckow  sitting  on  hir  hand." 

Exact  reference  to  the  above  will  oblige. 

C.  W. 

**  Hair  made  grey  before  its  time 
With  years  of  sin." 

E.  T. 
The  locus  in  quo  of — 

"  Behold  yon  bright  ethereal  plains, 
Where  orb  on  orb  unnumbered  roll  around ; 
Behold  ten  thousand  sparkling  gems. 
Which  gild  at  night  the  canopy  of  heaven." 

(Jeoroe  Lloyd. 
Bedlington. 

"  Lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  that 
Laid  his  head  against  the  wall  to  bark  ! " 

G.  G.  F. 

In  what  author,  and  in  what  part  of  his  works, 
are  the  words  of  Bishop's  song,  "Snould  he  upbraid," 
to  be  found  ?  E.  McC— . 

Wanted  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  following 
piece  of  quaint  old  poetry  : — 

"In  the  countrey  of  Canterbury  most  plenty  of  fish  is. 
And  most  chase  of  wild  beasts  about  Salisbury  I  wis ; 
At  London  ships  most,  and  wine  at  Winchester, 
At  Hertford  shepe  and  oxe,  and  fruit  at  Worcester, 
Soape  about  Coventry,  and  yron  at  Gloucester, 
Metall,  lead,  and  tynne,  in  the  coimtrey  of  Exeter, 
Worwicke  of  fairest  wood,  Lincolne  of  fairest  men, 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  most  plenty  of  deep  venue, 
Elie  of  fiorest  place,  of  fairest  sight  Rochester." 

F.  W.  Percival. 

"  They  stood  around 
The  throne  of  Shakspeare,  sturdy  but  unclean." 

Who  s^s  this  of  the  dramatists  of  Elizabeth's  and 
James  I.'s  time  ?  'Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  the  author  of  some  lines 
ending,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  with — 

"  'Tis  fit  my  love  for  merit  should  appear. 
So  knight  me  Yemon,  and  make  Smith  a  peer.** 

They  relate  to  Pitt's  reporting  to  George  III.  Mr. 
Smith's  merits  in  returning  to  Parliament  three 
members  who  always  voted  with  the  Government, 
and  to  Admiral  Vernon's  naval  victory.  Mr. 
Smith  was  made  Lord  Carington.  I  read  them 
many  years  ago,  and  thought  they  were  among 
Peter  Pindar's  poems,  but  cannot  find  them  now. 

Walter  Luton. 
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"  EOLL    SIN    L1K8  A  SWBJET   VORSBL    TISDBR  THB 

ToNuUE," — Clergymen,  in  speaking  of  the  wicked,  | 
frequently  employ  this  espresBlon.  It  ia  generally 
thou),'ht  that  it  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  but  I 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the  books  of 
lefereoce  to  which  I  have  tuxeae.  Can  nny  of 
your  readera  inform  me  of  iU  authorahip  i 

W.A.C. 

DunfermlinB. 

CmTRcn  Notes  ih  Essex.— Motant,  in  hia  Jfis- 
tory  of  Esiex  (ii.  406),  says  that  George  Langham, 
Esq.,  and  Isabel  his  wife,  lie  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Little  Cbeatcrford,  with  a  monumental  inscrip- 
tion. Ijord  C,  A.  Herrey,  the  present  rector,  in- 
forms me  that  this  tomb  bas  been  robbed  of  all  its 
bniMes  except  one  figure,  and  that  no  vestige  of 
the  inscription  remaina.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  a  copy  maj  have  been  preserved  in  some  old 
church  notes,  and  that  some  Essex  antiqiuuy  may 
be  able  to  supply  the  omission  of  Morant.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  Isabel  Langham  survived 
her  huflbiind,  and  presenteii  to  the  Rectory  of 
Little  Cheflterford  in  1469.  Tewars. 

"  NsioHBona  "  or  "  Friesd."— Pagninus,  in  hia 
ItuUfatiomtm  HcbraicaTion,  152(*,  tnuudates 
£xodus  XX.  16,  "Kon  loqueris  inamicum  tuum 
teBtimoniummendacij";aiiti,  again,  in  the  following 
verse,  he  renders  the  Hebrew  word  which 
rally  tiuushited  neighbour,  as  "amico  tu 
the  patriarthal  times  there  was,  pcrhiqia,  little 
difference  between  the  two  words,  for  every  man 
was  expected  to  treat  his  neighbour  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  law  was, 
probably,  "any  man,"  whether  friend  or  not;  u 
neighbour,  or  one  living  at  a  distance.  It  would 
be  interesting,  however,  to  knowwhich  is  the  more 
correct  ttnoHhition  of  the  original  Hebrew. 

Edward  Solly. 

"FiDKSMA." — I  have  just  been  rending  Fidetia: 
a  Collcdioii  nf  Soiinclii,  lSi)6,  by  E.  Griffin,  in  the 
reprint  of  1813,  and  a  former  possessor  of  the  copy 
in  my  hands  hits  written  in  pencil  agiiin.Ht  tie 
"Advertisement"  (p.  5),  "by  P.  Bliss."  I  shall 
esteem  it  n  favour  if  somn  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  cat 
confirm  or  confute  this  ascription.  The  "  P.  Bliss' 
1  take  to  be  the  well-known  Dr.  Philip  Bliss,  editor 
of  Wood's  .-liAcHw,  ReUqHiif  Hcnriiianic,  &c.  No 
one  should  read  Griffin's  Fidata  without  at  tlie 
some  time  penising  Mr.  Collier's  remarks  in  h. 
" Bibliogrjpliical  Account"  (vol.  ii.  pp.  5jB-57). 

EoBERT  Holm  as. —Where  eon  I  find  abiogmphy 
of  this  gentleman)  He  was  Eitlior  of  the  Irish 
Bar,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Education 
Board  of  IMl.  Cvril. 

[An  excellent  bioeraphiciil  acoount  of  Kobert  Holm., 
ippeored  in  the  Duf'/in  IJiireriity  Afnya:iiir  (or  J^niiaiy, 
im.  vol.  iiiL  122-133.  He  died  on  Nor.  30,  ISiP. 
Sea  "  S.  it  <J.,"  S"  H.  xii.  188.] 


Nevis;  its  Emblem.— What  is  the  signification 
of  the  emblematical  figures  on  the  etamps  em&n&t' 
ing  from  this  island?  A  female  is  represented 
pouring  water  from  a  vessel,  while  another  one  i* 
supporting  a  third  female  who  is  lying  on  the 
ground.  John  A,  Fowlkb. 

EzLIOIOrS    LlBEBTT    IN    IRELAND    IS    1748. — 

The  following  parsgnipb  is  copied  verbatim  et 
liferalim   from   the    Oentleman's    Magaame,   toL 

'li.  p.  180,  April,  1748  :— 
Tkilard. —  Ona  Oeor^  ITiUiamB  was  convicted  at 
the  Weirord  Aoizei  for  being  perrerted  from  the  Pro- 
testant  to  lbs  Popieb  rcli^oD,  and  MntGiic'd  to  be  out  of 
the  king's  protection,  bis  land!  and  tenementi.  goods  knd 
chattels,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  King,  uid  hu  bed;  to 
amain  at  tha  Kiog'H  pleuure." 

I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  on  record  any  detailed 

rrt  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case.  It  would 
d  a  fitting  illustration  of  "  the  Penal  Laws," 
n  accordance  with  which  poor  Geoi^  Williams 
ras  so  severely  punished,  and  would  aid  in  shoW' 
ing  why  Irish  [Eonian]  Catholics  were  compelled 
to  entertain  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  hatred 
and  contempt  for  laws  by  which  they  were  so 
grievously  outraged.  Wh.  B.  Mac  Cabb. 

"  iLLnsTRATED  Shakebpbabe." — In  whose  pos- 
session is  the  Ubiitrated  SkakcspeaTu  of  Thomai 
Wilson,  an  analysis  of  which  was  published  iU 
1820!  CnARLEB  Wtlik. 

"  HuNGiir  Doos  LOVE  DIRTY  TODDiKoa."- That 
most  amusing  of  all  dictiona^-niokere.  Handle 
Cotgrave,  generally  gives  an  English  proverb  t* 
match  the  French  ones  that  ho  quotes.  Under 
/awn  is  this  saying ; — "  A  Ja  /aim  U  n'y  a  potnt 
de  mavvais  pain:  Prov.  To  him  that's  hunKrie, 
nny  bread  seemes  good :  we  soy,  hungrie  dogs  loue 
diirtie  puddings." 

Has  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  met  with  this  pro- 
verb in  English  literature  (  Could  not  some  set 
of  friends,  who  know  our  Middle  Lit«ratTire,  maka 
a  dictionary  of  Cotgrave's  English,  in  illufltfation 
of  our  Elizabethan  and  early  Stuart  books  t  It 
would  be  a  veiy  valuable  bit  of  work. 

F.  J.  FURSIVALL. 

Baronets  temp.  Charles  Il.^Where  can  I 
find  a  EoU  of  the  Baronets  created  by  Charles  XL 
during  his  e<cile,  1649-61) !  or,  nin  any  one  furnish 
me  with  a  list  of  the  creations  during  the  year 
16r>n  f  D.  S. 

Esr.BAViNR    OF    Mlss    GuNSlSG.- 1   have   a 

mezMitinto  engraving  from  a  painting,  by  Caroline 
Head,  of  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Hiimilton,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Argyle,  by  birth,  one  of  the 
celebrated  Misses  Gunning.  I  should  feel  obliged 
for  any  information  as  lo  flie  subject  of  the  pflint- 
1  ing  and,  also,  as  to  the  name  of  the  engraver,  which 
I  is  unfortunately  obliterated.    The  Duchess  is  re- 
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presented  in  the  widoVs  cap  of  the  period,  and 
wears  a  black  sort  of  tippet  The  engraving  (of  an 
oval  form)  was  printed  by  Robert  Sayer,  map  and 
•  printseller,  No.  53,  Fleet  Street,  and  was  published 
on  the  25th  February,  1771.  The  price  five  shil- 
lings. A  Subscriber. 

While  =  Until. — To  what  part  of  the  country 
belongs  the  use  of  the  former  of  these  words  for 
the  latter  ?  I  meet  with  them  in  an  uncolloquial 
duscourse  dated  1670.  J.  E.  B. 

Sermons  on  the  Patriarchs. — Some  years 
ago,  in  a  Devon  parsonage,  I  met  with  a  small 
folio,  or  large  quarto,  volume  of  Sermons  on  the 
Patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  with 
Adam,  published  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  procure  the  exact  title  of  the  wor^ 
and  the  name  of  its  auther. 

W.  M.  KiNGSMILL. 
Bredicot  Rectory,  Worcester. 

When  and  by  Whom  was  "  The  Mirrour  of 
Justices"  Written  ? — My  copy  is  a  neatly-printed 
16mo.  of  299  pages,  besides  the  table,  published  at 
Manchester  in  1840,  the  title-page  of  which  states 
that  the  work  was  "  written  originally  in  the  Old 
French,  long  before  the  Conquest." 

Watt's  B.  B,  says  : — 

''Home,  Andrew,  a  learned  and  able  lawyer  in  the 
time  of  Edward  1.  La  Somme  apjpelU  Mirroir  de 
Justices,  sevL  Speculum  Justiciarum,  Lond.  1642,  8to. 
The  same,  in  English,  by  William  Hughes.  Lond.  1646, 
8ro.  1649,  12mo.  &c.  It  has  been  much  disputed 
whether  Home  was  the  real  author,  or  only  the  editor  of 
a  work  written  perhaps  before  the  Conquest." 

In  ch.  i.  s.  3,  under  the  heading  "King  Ed- 
ward I.,"  the  author  says  : — "  By  this  estate  many 
ordin.-inces  were  made  by  many  kings,  until  the 
time  of  the  King  tJiat  riow  is."  If  that  metin 
Edw.  I.,  then  the  book  must  have  been  written 
after  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  that  is,  after 
A.D.  1285,  a.s  that  year  is  cited  in  the  heading  of 
3.  vi.  of  ch.  v.,  and,  of  course,  more  than  a  couple  of 
centuries  after  the  Conquest. 

The  title-page  of  TJie  Diversity  of  Courts^  which 
follows  the  Mirrour^  shows  that  that  treatise  was 
"  compiled  anno  xxi.,  Hen.  VIII.,"  by  "  William 
Hughes,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esquire,"  the  translator  of 
the  Mirrour.  This  seems  to  limit  the  time  in 
which  the  original  of  the  Mirrour  was  written  to 
the  interval  between  1285  and  1530,  and,  there- 
fore, Andrew  Home  may  have  been  the  author  ; 
but  then  it  could  not  have  been  written  hef&rc  the 
Conmust.  Eric. 

Ville  Marie. 

"  The  Periodical  Press." — Who  is  the  author 
oi  this  work.  It  has  its  interest,  though  overladen 
with  bombast  and  fine  writing,  often  to  the  exdu- 
maa  of  facts,  as  showing  the  stat«  of  the  press  at 
tbe   time.     The    following    is    the  tide  :    "  The 
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Periodical  Press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland » 
OTy  an  Inquiry  into  (he  Stat^  of  the  Public  Joumalsy 
chiefly  as  rega/rds  their  Moral  and  Political  Influence, 
London,  printed  (for  S.  &  R.  Bentley)  for  Hurst, 
Robinson  &  Co.,  90,  Cheapside,  and  8,  Pail-Mall, 
and  A-  Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  1824."  It 
is  a  duodecimo  of  viii  and  ^9  pages,  and  anony- 
mous :  '^  To  the  right  honcmable  F.  J.  Robinson, 
M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
these  observations  on  the  periodical  press  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  respectfully  inscribed."  The 
chapter  on  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  news- 

Sapers,  and  its  impolicy,  is  interesting;  and  it 
wells  on  the  uselessness,  and  even  harm,  of 
the  self-constituted  "Constitutional  Association,* 
which  prosecuted  the  small  fry — to  their  great 
advantage — and  "  put  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  lawyers  that  would  have  been  much  better 
employed  in  the  cleaning  of  the  streets." 

Olphar  Hamst. 

Baldachino. — In  a  view  of  the  choir  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  in  Milner's  History^  published 
in  1809,  there  is  a  baldachino  or  canopy  over  the 
altar.  Is  it  known  when  this  was  removed? 
There  was  a  baldachino,  or  canopy  supported  by 

gilkrs,  over  the  altar  in  Magdalen  College  Chapel^ 
Oxford,  in  my  remembrance.  It  was  erected  in 
1745,  and  removed  at  the  restoration  of  the  chapel 
in  1830  or  thereabouts.  J.  R.  B. 

Valentine  Morris. — I  want  information  or 
reference  to  any  source  concerning  Valentine 
Morris,  of  Piercefield,  near  Chepstow,  and  after- 
wards Grovemor  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  died,  I  believe,  in  distressed  circumstances  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  S.  M.  P. 

[Valentine  Morris  died  on  August  26,  1789.  A  bio- 
graphical notice  of  him  is  given  in  the  Oentleinan*8 
Magazine,  liz.,  682;  Ixxi.,  685;  Ixxv.,  806.] 

"A  Declaration  of  Sir  Phelim  0*Neil,"&c. 

— In  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under 

date   of  March  8,  1641  (i.e.   1642),  appears  the 

following  : — 

"  Ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for 
printing,  when  M*"  White  has  the  chair,  especially  to 
consider  of  the  printing  of  a  Pamphlet,  intituled  A  De- 
claration of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  Knight,  General  of 
Ireland,  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  &c. ;  and  that 
they  do  ti^e  some  speedy  course  herein  for  repairing  the 
honour  of  the  Earf  of  Ormond  much  wounded  by  this 
Pamphlet;  and  for  the  corporal  pimishment  of  the 
Printer  and  the  contriver,  and  that  they  may  make 
speedy  report  hereof." 

Is  this  pamphlet  still  in  existence,  and  where 
may  it  be  found  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
slander  against  the  Earl  of  Ormond  ]  F.  P. 

Dublin. 

Mackenzie,  the  Author  of  "The  Man  op 
Feeling." — In  an  eloquent  sermon,  recently  de- 
livered and  published  at  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  by  the 
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Eev.  Bobert  Collyer,  I  find  tlio  following  pnasage  ; 
■"  JIaekenzie,  whu  wTole  the  Ma»  of  Fertiiig,  «iia 
told'  by  his  wife,  when  he  cuine  home  one  day 
from  a  bull-fight,  that  he  had  put  all  his  feeling 
into  his  hook." 

Mr.  Collyer  (who  is  ao  occasional  contributor 


N. 

Edward  and  Charles  Diiisr. — Can  "  N.  & 
Q.''  help  mo  to  any  information  concerning  the 
above  eminent  publishei's,  beyond  what  is  iilreadj 
accessible  in  print  I  S.  S. 

C&pe  Town,  South  Africa. 

Caser  Wine. — Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his 
Tiro  Quecnt,  chap,  iv.,  says : — 

"  Frat  Tomai  had  lopplied  him  with  a  Kora  of  teati 
L;  wbicli  he  was  to  know  a  secreC  Jew.  He  might  be 
seen  la  ilrink  Ciuer  wino,  and  heard  to  aak  a  bleMioK  on 

What  is  Caser  wine  (  Why  wonld  drinking 
Caaer  wine  be  a  teat  by  wjiicb  a  secret  Jew  might 
be  discovered  (  Why  would  the  Jew's  blessing 
on  the  cup  betmy  him  f  E.  C.  E. 

"Gulliver's  Travels."— I  have  seen  lately  a 
note  uponthe  first  edition,in  a  bookHeller's  catalogue, 
which  Mate*  that  "the  original  vigour  and  fresh- 
ncaa  of  the  scenes  described"  were  "much  altered 
and  suppressed  in  later  editions."  How  far  is  this 
statement  nccunite  f  C.  P.  F. 

STaiBBLKiiiLi,  h'AMiLV.— The  undersigned  will 
be  very  gmteful  for  any  authentic  pedigree  of  the 
Stribbleliilla  of  ( Ixfordshire. 

t'RBDSiHCK  Gboroe  Lbe,  D.C.L. 

U,  Lambeth  Terrace. 

Jacoii  Omsk-ii.— W.  would  be  obliged  by  being 
informed  of  the  date  of  the  Tinua  newspaper  of 
IflG-l  containing  a  review,  attributed  tfl  tne  witty 
Jatiil)  t)iimium,  of  the  IHotki  o/  a  Lmly  of 
QiiaUlij  (Misi  Williams  Wynn),  edited  bv  A, 
Hajw.-;nl,  Q.C.  ' 

HcTTos,  Eev.  JfuiN. — Can  any  one  give  me 
any  [sirticulars  cunceming  the  Rev.  John  Button, 
vicnr  of  Burton-in-Kendal,  Westmoreland,  the 
mithor  of  a  work  (by  "  J.  H."),  entitled  A  Tour  to 
the  C'lrit  III  the  Neighboiirhood  of  Ingleboroiigh 
aiul  Keith;  &c.,  the  second  (and  last  1)  edition  of 
which  iipjTearcd  in  I7fll1  Replies  addressed  to 
myself  will  much  oblige.     Walter  W,  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Termoe,  CBmbridgG. 


ULtflM. 


1   Noa    BT    MUTAMUR    IN    ILLIS. 

(1"  and  3'"  S.  pamm;  a*  S.  xii.  32.) 

Dk.  Burns  has  given  some  intoresting  extracts 

from  works  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  where  this 


proverbial  expression  is  used,  and  thinks  that  he 
has  traced  it  to  the  earliest  sourc«  that  has  yet 
been  noticed.  In  the  distant  land  where  be  ia 
settled,  he  regrets  that  he  cannot  refer  to  the  * 
Adaifia  of  Erasmus,  and  inquires  if  it  be  mentioned 
in  his  collection.  It  is  sa,  at  page  260  of  the  edition 
of  1579.  Erasmus  says,  "  Memini  (ni  faDor)  apud 
Senecam  alicubi  legere,  'Bis  dat  qui  cito  dot.'" 
The  uieraoiy,  however,  of  Erasmus,  1  believe,  to 
fail  him  in  this,  as,  though  I  bare  read  the  works 
of  that  old  philosopher  with  considemble  care,  and 
with  the  view  of  selecting  an^  striking  expression, 
I  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  it,  as  it  is  not  in 
myBeautiful  Thongkts/TomLaim Authors.  Seneca 
(Jm  BenejkiU,  ii.  1)  gives  several  precepts  as  to 
the  proper  way  of  conferring  a  favour,  and  among 
them  he  specially  mentions  giiirtTieis:  "Sicdemiu, 
quomodo  vellemua  accipere  :  ante  omnia  libenter, 
cito,  sine  iiUa  dubitatlone.  Ingratum  est  bene- 
liciuin,  quod  diu  inter  nianus  dantis  ha.'sit."  But  I 
do  not  think  that  the  precise  expression,  of  which 
we  are  in  search,  is  found  in  any  part  of  his  works. 

The  earliest  truce  of  the  idea  of  speedy  help, 
when  it  is  required,  is  possibly  the  line  of  Homer 
(«.,  xviii.,tte);— 

AvTiKa  T€&vaiyjv,  iirti  ovk  ap  ificWov  iralfHf 

Kriii-o/iii^  (jro/tuvoi. 
"  Would  that  I  could  die  inmiediately,  since  I  did 

not  ussist  my  companion  at  his  death." 
It  is  precisely  the  same  idea  that  Euripides  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Hector  (J«w».,  333)  :— 

Miiraj  (^lAottriv  vintpov  lim)SpofUiv. 
"  I  hate  the  man  who  does  not  fptedity  bring  help 

to  his  friends." 
The  idea  ia  found  ahio  in  the  following  Greek 
epigram  : — 

uiKfta.1  yapiTK  ykuKtpiuTtpai,  TJy  St  PpaSt'i-g, 

Traa-a  x^P's  <i>8tvvdtL,  /iijSi  kiyairo  X'V"- 
"Favours  oiwediit/ conferred  are  the  sweeter;   if 
there  be  delay,  the  Civour  fades  away,  nor  should 
it  he  called  favour." 

This  epigram  seems  to  be  translated  by  Auaonius 
(Epijr.,  93,  i.),  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  3IS  :— 

"Si  bene  quid  factu,  faciu  cito  ;  nam  cito  factum 
Unitum  erit :  ingntum  gratia  tarda  focit." 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  may  not  consider  the 
use  of  the  proverb  by  Cervantes  in  Dmi  Quixott 
(i.  34),  "  EI  que  luego  da,  da  dos  veces,"  which  is 
a  litend  tran^tion  of  "Bis  dat,"  S:c.,  to  be  the 
earliest  trace  of  the  proverb  that  we  have. 
Cervantes  was  employed  on  his  work  in  1675, 
though  it  was  not  published  till  1605.  It  is  found, 
I  believe,  among  the  proverbs  of  all  European 
nations.  The  TuBcnns  say,  "  Chi  dipresto,  i  come 
SB  desse  due  volte."  Among  the  wnch  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was,  "  Qui  tost  accorde  donno 
deux  fois,"  and  the  Germans  have  it  in  a  variety 
of  forma  ;  "Wer  achneU  gibt,  der  giht  doppelt," 
and  again  : — 
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"  Ein  Gutthat,  die  bei  zeit  geschicht^ 
Dieselb'  ist  doppelt  ausgerich't." 

Is  it  found  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Tew  may  have  met  with  it. 
Dr.  Burns  has  remarked  that  I  gave  the  pro- 
verb in  the  Index  to  my  Latin  volume,  but  when 
]ie  referred  to  the  page,  he  found  a  quotation 
from  Publius  Syrus.  In  this  he  is  no  doubt  right, 
but  I  looked  merely  at  the  idea,  and  took  the 
fewest  words  that  I  could  find  to  express  it.  The 
work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  collection  of  pro- 
verbial expressions,  though  some  have  crept  into 
it.  C.  T.  Ramage. 

"The  pious  Jesuit,  Drexel"  cannot,  I  fear, 
claim  to  be  the  author  of  the  proverb,  "Bis  dat 
\[m  cito  dat."  In  the  ^* Epitome  Chiliadum  Ada- 
cjiorum  Erasmi  Roterodami  ad  Commodiorem 
Studiosorum  Usum  per  Hadrianum  Barlandum 
comcripta.  Basilea?.  Anno  mdxxviii,"  at  p.  106, 
the  proverb  appears  with  a  short  note  : — 

''  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  Significat  gratissimum  esse 
officium,  quod  ultro  non  expectatis  precibus  quispiam 
detulerit." 

Here  we  have  it  fifty-three  years  before  the 
birth  of  Drexel ;  the  author,  therefore,  is  yet  to 
«eek.  Johnson  Bailt. 

Pall  ion  Vicarage,  {Sunderland. 

[Mr.  H.  T.  Kiley  (Dictionary  of  Latin  and  Greek  Quo- 
tations) attributes  the  sajiug  to  Alciatus.] 


The  Grim  Feature  (4*^  S.  xii.  85.) — Jabez  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  assigning  this  epithet  to 
Death,  and  how  Mr.  Joseph  Payne  could  have 
understood  it  of  Satan,  can  only,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
Iiad  not  read  the  context.  Satan  had  now  gone 
on  his  diabolical  design  of  tempting  our  first 
parents  ;  and,  during  his  absence.  Sin  and  Death 
held  the  colloquy  commencing  at  line  235. 

I  cannot  think,  however,  that  "  Death  is  called 
a  feature  with  special  reference"  to  any  one 
"  function  "  in  particular,  but  to  the  entire  "  shape 
and  person  "  ;  just  as  at  line  144  "  sovran  Pre- 
sence" is  spoken  with  reference  to  the  "Son." 
Besides,  if  we  are  to  take  "  grim  feature  "  as=the 
"  olfactory  function,"  or  the  nose,  as  Professor  J.  B. 
Jukes  is  said  to  take  it,  we  should,  in  connexion 
with  what  follows,  be  confounding  the  sense  most 
grievously  ;  that  is,  we  should  be  making  the  agent 
and  the  thing  acted  identically  one  and  the  same. 
For  when  the  "  grim  feature "  had  "  scented,"  he 
then  "  upturned  his  nostril  wide  into  the  murky 
air,"  which  is  a  pure  categorical  affirmative  pro- 
position, having  for  its  subject,  or  that  of  wnich 
something  is  said,  "  grim  feature,"  and  for  its  pre- 
dicate, or  that  which  is  said  of  it,  "  uptum'd  his 
nostril  wide,"  which  if  converted  symply — which 
might  be  done  if  the  extremes  were  identical  in 
sense,  or  in  logical  language  hdh  distributed — 


would  make  the  most  arrant  nonsense.     It  would 

then  be,   "His  nostril  wide  upturned   the  grim 

feature,"  &c. 

My  belief  \h  that  "  feature  "  should  be  taken  as 

signifying  the  whole /orm  or  person,  and  as  the  exact 

equivalent  of  the  Latin  facies^  which  is  over  and 

over  used  in  this  sense.      As  by  Plautus  (PsenuL 

V.  ii.  151,  152). 

''  Ha.  Sed  earam  nutrix,  qu&  sit  facie,  mihi  ezpedi. 
Mi.  Statar&  baud  magii&,  corpore  aquilo." 

Again,  by  Horace  {Sat.  i.  2, 88),  applied  to  horses : — 

"ne,  81  facies  (ut  ssepe)  decora 

Molli  fulta  pede  est, '* 

And  as  no  man  had  ever  a  nicer  acquaintance  with 

classical  usage  and  idiom  than  Milton,  so  we  need 

not  be  surprised,  when  we  find  him,  as  we  shall, 

indulging  in  them  on  all  occasions. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Jabez  is  obviously  right  in  correcting  the  inad- 
vertence of  which  either  I,  or  the  printer  for  me, 
was  guilty,  in  employing  "  Satan "  instead  of 
"  Death."  I  am  obliged,  however,  to  hold  to  the 
interpretation  I  gave  of  the  word  "feature,"  as 
"  shape  or  person,"  or,  perhaps  better,  "  creature." 
Factura  in  later  Latimty  meant  both  "  creature  " 
and  "  form  or  shape."  In  old  French  (Wace)  we 
find  "  li  uns  faitre,  Pautre  faiture,"  the  one  creator, 
the  other  creature.  Hence,  Chaucer  {The  Manciples 
Tale) :—  * 

"  Therto  he  was  the  semlicote  man, 
That  is,  or  was,  sitber  the  world  began ; 
What  needeth  it  hiafeture  to  descrive  V* 

and  Gower : — 

"  So  without  fere 
Was  of  this  mayden  the  feyture.'* 

and  Shakspeare: — 

"  to  show  Virtue  her  owa  feature"; 

in  all  of  which  passages  the  meaning  seems  to  be 
"  form  or  shape."  It  seems  then  very  improbable 
that  Milton  should  mean  by  "  grim  feature  "  the 
nose  of  Death.  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

"  I  MAD  THE  Carles  Lairds,"  &c.  (4*^  S.  xi. 
156,  201,  351,  413;  xii.  11,  96,  158.)— I  have  no 
wish  to  re-open  the  discussion  which  I  recently  had 
with  Espedare  under  the  heading  of  "  Scottish 
Territorial  Baronies"  (4*^  S.  x.  and  xi.) ;  but  I 
cannot  remain  altogether  silent  when  I  find  him 
characterizing  as  error  the  supposition  that  a  Laird 
is  no  other  than  one  holding  land  in  fee  and  heri- 
tage in  Scotland.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  delibe- 
rately affirming  that,  at  the  moment  of  my  writing, 
the  proprietorship  of  land  is  the  sole  qualification 
necessary  to  confer  the  name  of  Laird.  Espedarb 
says,  however,  that  to  be  a  Laird  "  properly  "  the 
owner  must  hold  immediately  under  the  Crown.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  he  considers  the  standard 
of  propriety.  I  do  not  understand  him  to  contend 
that  the  name  of  Laird  is  statutory,  or  that  Crown 
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Writs  dub  as  Lairds  (he  grantees  in  whose  fovoui 
they  run.  Certain  people  were  do  douht  formerly 
"  wilted  "  Lairds,  and  certain  people  are  now  called 
Lairda;  but  the  name  is  more  comprehensiTe  now 
than  it  used  to  be.  The  name  o!  Iiaird,  being 
neither  Btatutviy  id  &rour  of  peraons  posHessing 
a  fixed  qualification,  nor  conferred  as  a  Title  of 
Honour  on  particular  individuals  and  their  heirs, 
was  and  is  the  mere  cre»ture  of  usage:  and  usage 
bad  and  has  a  complete  power  to  extend  or  modify 
its  application,  a  power  which  it  has,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  undoubtedly  exercised  by  allowing  the 
name  to  all  owners  of  land  in  Scotland,  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  tlie  nature  of  their  tenure. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  good-men  are  no  less 
numerous  in  Scotland  than  of  yore,  but  there  is  not 
a  single  one  in  the  country  who  holds  that  name  in 
rirtne  of  his  ownership  of  land.  The  contention 
of  EspEDARE  is  directly  negatived  by  the  very 
man  whom  he  himself  cites.  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
who  (in  1630)  introduces  his  Etutement  ns  to  the 
distinction  between  Lairds  and  Good-men,  which 
EepKDATiE  holds  to  be  still  in  force,  with  these 
words,  "  And  this  remembers  me  of  a  custom  in 
Scotland,  which  is  but  gone  lately  in  dissuetadc, 
and  that  is,"  &c.  (ScUnee  of  Heraldry,  p.  13). 
The  thing  has  been  dead  and  buried  for  at  leut 
two  hundred  years,  yet  EIspedare  insists  that  it 
is  still  alive  and  Hourishing.  My  veneration  for 
old  names  am!  iissoeiations  is  quite  as  deep  as 
Espedare's  can  possibly  be,  and  I  sympathize 
with  him  to  somo  extent  in  his  desire  to  uphold 
them.  But  when  facts  are  required  of  us,  we 
must,  as  sensible  and  truthful  men,  give  fiicts,  and 
not  substitute  fancies.  W.  M. 

Edinburgh. 

I  only  see  "  N.  &  Q."  once  a  month,  and  have 
hitherto  been  too  busy  to  answer  Mb.  Nichol- 


tbe  reference  given  lij-  lue,  he  wonld  have  ._  . 
that  the  definitions  were  not  mine,  but  Hallam's, 
With  reference  to  the  restricted  use  of  the  word 
"Miidom"  us  applicable  to  a  "  Lady,"  I  may  re- 
mark that  Halliwell,  in  his  dictionary,  gives  the 
following  definition  of  "  Madam  " :  "A  title  used 
in  the  prorinces  to  women  under  the  rank  of  La^y, 
but  moving  in  respectable  society." 

Mr.  Niciiolson's  quotations  are  certainly 
valuable,  and  I  read  them  with  interest  j  but 
surely  there  must  be  un  error,  clerical  or  otherwise, 
in  the  reference  to  the  Tm>  Gtntlemen  of  Verona, 
for  Madame  Silvia  dues  not  appear  in  the  first  act 
at  all. 

As  for  the  notion  that  Elizabeth  meant  nothing 
at  all  by  her  speech,  I  must  differ  from  Mn. 
NifnoLSOi*  altogether.  The  cipreasion  "loth  to  cull 
yon  "  must  have  meant  something  ;  and  the  fact, 
abo  mentioned  in  the  same  note,  that  Parker  took 


out  letters  of  legitimation  for  his  chfldren  by  that 
lady,  affords  at  least  a  strong  presumption  as  to 
the  meaning.  Further,  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
Dean  Hook  has  understood  the  iucident. 

E.  E.  Street. 

Toads  in  Ireland  (4"'  8.  lii.  109.)— There 
are  toads  in  Ireland.  Over  forty  years  ago,  whilB 
a  schoolboy,  I  used  to  go  on  fishing  excnniona  to 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  among  the  rest  to  Caragb 
lake  and  river  in  the  west  of  Kerry.  Tliere  were 
toads  then  in  abundance  on  the  wot  side  of  the 
Carogh  salmon  river,  and  all  through  the  district 
called  Olenbay,  or  Glenbehy,  further  west,  and  so 
on  towards  Kells  and  ViUentia  harbour.  The 
tradition  was  that  some  foreign  ship  was  at  one 
time  wrecked  at  Gtenbay  that  had  loads  among 
the  cargo.  At  the  time  I  mention  there  were  no 
toads  to  be  seen  to  the  cast  of  Cara^  river ; 
between  the  lake  and  the  sea  it  was  only  croesed 
by  one  narrow  old  bridge  on  the  high  road  fVom 
Eillarney  to  Valentia.  In  subsequent  years  and 
lately  I  met  those  conversant  with  that  part  of  the 
country  and  inquired  about  the  tflads— if  it  was 
true  that  they  could  not  cross  the  river ;  for  the 
people  inland  used  to  say  that  the  country  west- 
ward of  the  river  was  under  some  bun  or  cune ; 
that  St.  Patrick  expelled  the  toads  na  far  as  the 
river,  but  not  liking  the  country  or  people  to  the 
westward,  left  them  the  toads  with  his  blessing  I 
I  have  seen  scores  of  toads  in  Glenbay  and  on  the 
roadside  as  far  as  Caragh  Bridge,  but  never  saw 
one  to  the  efl«t  side  of  the  bridge  or  river,  and 
I  fished  from  both  aides  many  a  day;  and  good 
snlmon-fishing  it  was,  and  no  ia,yi  on  your  fishing- 
rod.  My  impression  is  that  the  district  of  country 
to  the  west  of  Caragh  river  being  wild,  moun- 
tainous, and  uncnltiv.ited  formerly,  the  toads  were 
unmolested,  while  eivili»ition  destroyed  theni  more 
inland.  They  appeared  n  poor,  harmless,  clumsy 
sort  of  walking  frog.  For  some  seven  or  eight 
years  we  used  to  visit  that  mountainous  locality, 
abounding  in  rivers  and  lakes  never  heard  o^ 
swarming  with  fish,  and  a  climate  bracing  with 
health,  notwitlistonding  a  small  wetting  now  and 
then.  I  don't  think  I  heard  of  toads  anywhere . 
else  in  Ireland.  S.  Ward. 

In  Riebard  II.,  net  ii.  scene  1,  Shakspeore 
answers  the  question  thus; — 

■•NowrorourlrithirarB: 
We  most  lupplanl  Uioie  rniigh  nig-bsiuled  keroa  (Iriah 

.oldie™r 
Which  liTc  ilka  venom  where  no  Tenom  else 
Bui  only  tLsy  huTe  priiilege  to  live." 

nothing  about  the  extermination  of  the 
reptiles  by  St.  Patrick,  us  represented 
in  the  legendary  pictures,  any  more  than  would 
the  Hibernian  subject,  who  was  so  dexterously 
cpiiized  by  your  correspondent.  Murphy's  Shak- 
spearian  silence  on  iJiut  point  did  liiin  as  much 
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credit  as  hia  rationalistiu  tbeory, — which  I  have 
mjaclf  iilwujs  understood  to  be  the  true  exphmatioii 
of  a  circumstance, — which,  in  default  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  has  !ong  been  rej,'arded,  I  believe, 
SB  an  eatablished  phenomenon. 

"With  respect  to  the  pictures,  my  own  opinion 
tjuite  the  reverse  of  J.  T.  F.'b.  He  believes  them 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  u  popular  notion  which 
is  without  foundation  in  fact,  while  I  look  upoi 
them — in  their  orig[n  at  least,  whatever  thei 
present  significution  may  be — ae   the  effect  of  a 

ScoBtitutcd  phenomenon  of  nature — a  superatitioui 
evice.     But  this  may  he  a  biased  view,  due  to 
the  character  of  my  recent  readings ;  and  I  i 
bound  t«  aay  that  1  have  no  authority  for  it. 

EOTLE  ESTWISLE,  F.E.H.S. 
Fornworlh,  Bolton. 

The  ctinmion  toad  (Bm/o  rutgarit)  is  not  found 
in  Ireland,  although  its  almost  as  ptaia-lookine 
cousin,  the  Natterjack  (Bufo  calaiin,itaj,  is  plentifiU 
in  the  aouth-weBtem  parts  of  that  country,  par- 
ticuhirly  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea. 
The  Nutterjack  nmch  reaeiiiblea  the  toad,  but  is  ot 
a  yellowiah-brown  colour,  clouded  with  dull  olive, 
and  having  a  bright  yellow  line  passing  along  the 
middle  of  the  hack.  It  gives  out  an  offenBive  odour. 
This  reptile  does  not  hop ;  its  motion  is  more  like 
nalking  or  running  than  the  crawling  of  a  toad. 
James  Pearsoh 

PiIILii'  (,)oAKt.L  (4"'  S.  KJi.  48,)— I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  tu  justify  the  appeal  of  Olfhaii  Hamst 
to  me  hy  the  communication  of  full  particulars  of  the 
authorBhip  and  bibliography  of  thie  once  celebrated 
book.  The  ifer-init,  &,c.  Ah  to  the  former,  I  do  not 
fcnowthatagueashaseverbeenmadp.  AUibonesayg, 
"  author  unknown,"  and  refers  to  a  work  by  W.  A. 
Jones,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  for  a  critical 
essay.  The  hook  has  always,  and  properly,  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  numerous  imitations, — see 
Wilson  and  Lee,  who  places  it  tenth  on  the  list, — 
Called  forth  by  tlie  pojjiilarity  of  Bolnaton  Crusoe, 
which  had  appeared  in  1719.  In  the  "  Preface," 
the  book  is  ascribed  by  the  editor,  who  signs  him- 
self P.  L.,  to"Mr.  Edward  Dorrington,  an  Eminent 
Merchant,"  nn  account  of  whom  is  given  in  a  man- 
ner circumstantial  enough.  But  one  can  hardly 
rciid  this  gentleman's  voyage  from  Panama  to  Juan 
Fi-rnanden  fp.  47),  or  the  adventures  of  Thomas 
Jenkins  at  Gorgona  (p.  49),  without  coming  to  Ihc 
conclusion  that  both  narratives  are  taien  from  the 
Cndniii'j  Vuyage  rounil  Hit  World  of  Captain 
Woodes  Eflgers  (London,  1712),  the  sailor  who 
relieved  Alexiinder  Selkirk,  on  Juan  Fernandez,  in 
l70«-9,  of  whose  four  years  and  four  months'  resi- 
dence on  iliat  iifhind  a  good  account  is  given  in  the 
book  just  mentioned. 

Lowndes  gives  the  first  edition  as  printed  at 
Westminster,  1727,  Svo.  ;  hut,  I  believe,  there  is 
one  in  4to.,  without  dat«,  which  I  should  assign  to 


a  year  or  two  earlier.  I  have  the  edition  of  1751, 
a  rather  well  got-up  volume  in  12mo.,  "Printed 
for  J.  Wren,  near  Great  Turn  Stile,  m  Holbom," 
&c.,  and  containing  the  front  of  "  Philip  Quarll  and 
Eeaufidell,"  and  the  "  Map  of  the  Island,"  purport- 
ing to  be  drawn  by  the  Hermit  himself!  I  also 
possess  abridgment^  in  chap-hook   form  ;  such 

"The  AdvCDturcB  of  Philip  Quarll,  the  English  Her- 
mit; who  was  iliecovered  b;  Mr.  Dorrington  on  an  Un- 
inhabited Island,  where  ha  had  livid  upwards  of  Piflj 
Years.  London,  Printsd  b;  and  far  tlodgsoD  Jl  Co.,  10, 
Newgate  Strent.  Bixpenoe."  (1823.)  WiLh  folding 
coloured  plate.  8vo.,  pp.  24. 

"Tbe  AdTOQturea  of  Philip  Qunrll.  Manoheitn', 
Printed  by  J.  Wrigley.  Price  One  Halfpennj,"  Coloured 
plate,  pp.  8.,  lie., 

and  a  cheap  modem  reprint  besides,  "  William 
Walter,  Otley.  Printed  by  the  Booksellera,"  no 
date,  woodcut  front,  and  vignette  on  title,  12iuo. 
pp.  256,  in  Ump  cloth  cover;  published  probably 
at  a  shilling. 

The  book  is  not  ill  written ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested,  but  without  reason,  that  Defoe  himself 
may  have  had  some  share  in  its  production. 

William  Ratkb. 

Birmiiighlml. 

jBBSBr  SptNNBBs  (4"'  S.  xli.  127.)— I  have  ex- 
amined uutboriticB  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
evidence  bearing  on  Mb,  MAcCirLLoca'a  question, 
and  they  all  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
"  Jersey  spinners  "  were  not  necessarily  Jeraeynien. 
At  the  end  of  Edward  VI.'h  reign  the  Protestants 
in  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  peisetuted  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and,  inconsequence,  great  numbers 
of  them  fled  to  England.  Here  tbey  settled  in 
different  parte,  according  to  their  pecuLar  trade. 
Some  were  silk  and  woollen  manulactiirers,  called 
W^oons,  and  these  took  up  their  abode  in  Canter- 
buiy,  being  eighteen  families.  Somner*  and 
HsBtedt  ffve  the  following  "  Articles  granted  to 
the  French  Strangers  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  Citty"  in  Eliinbeth'fl  reign  :  "  DignissimiB 
Dominis  Domino  Maiori  et  Eratribus  ConsiliariiB 
urbia  Cantuariensis  Salutem. 


Qui*   religioois  amorB    (qnam  libera    _ 

B  percupiuDt)  patiiam  ci  propria  bona  reliqaemnt, 

ribi  llberum  e>efoitinni  euai  religionis  petmitti  in 

hac  orbe,  quod  ut  fiat  commodiiiB  Bibi  naignan  templom 

^t  Jocum  in  quo  poterint  Kpelire  nortaoa  au09. 

"  Becondus  Articaliu. 

"2.  Bt  De  sub  eorum  umbra  et  titulo  religionii  prafani 

et  male  roorati  bomioes  BOM  in  banc  urbom  in 


*  Anlv/mtia  of  CaKttrb%.T«,\es  William  8omner.    2od 

lit.,  London,  1T03.    Appeodii,  p.  81. 

t  Mittory  of  CaiKirturj,  by  Hut«d,  vol.  i.,  p.  W,  1801. 
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"3.  Et  ne  juTentuB  incuito  ni 
eloaem  dari  praeccptari  quern  i 


a  Gollice 


"i.  Aitea  ad  quu  eiorcendas  stmt  vocsti,  ot  in  qulbiu 
labanuv  cupit  b>(a  ■ocletoi  aub  leatro  favore  et  pro- 
tecdone  suDt  Florence.  Serges,  Bombesin,  1>.  of  Aecot 
SBrge*.  So.,  of  Orleanae,  Proli,  Silkwever,  Monquade, 
Uaimtes,  Bages,  &c.,  Stosc  MonquBdea. 

"  Kamina  Supplickutium  BunL 
-"  Hector  Hamon  Miniaier  verbi  Dei. 
Tiacentius  Frimottt  Itiatilutor  Juventutta. 
Egjdiiu    Cousin   MagiaUr  opcrum  et  Coaductor   todua 
CoQBragiitionia  in  opera. 

HicbiteJ  Cousin  Johannes  tic  U  Fottsroje 

Jacobus  Quarin  Nod  Lcateno 

Petrua  du  Boae  Hicolana  dn  Bnisson 

Antonius  dn  Verdier       Petms  Desporrea 


ihppui 


Tree  Viduae." 


Here  observe  that  the  religion  of  these  emigrontB 
was  difl'erent  to  tlmt  of  the  BngUah,  which  w^ 
not  the  cose  with  Jeraeymen. 

Some  further  indulgeooe  was  shown  t«  these 
weavers  by  Elizabeth,  in  that  they  were  given  part 
of  the  Catliednil  in  which  to  live.  Husted  tells  ixa 
-that  in  1634  their  number  was  nine  hundred,  and 
in  I6(!5  thirteen  hundred  ;  ut  which  latter  date 
Charles  II.  gave  them  a  chnrter  as  a  compuoy.  Il 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  163S 
they  numbered  about  a  thousand.  Also,  we  do 
-not  read  of  ao  large  an  emigration  from  Jeniey  as 
a  thousand,  either  in  Fidle's  History  of  Jersey,  or 
in  that  larger  work  called  the  Oppradont  of  the 
Islanders  of  Jerstfj,  in  which  the  number  of  in- 
habitants of  that  island  is  pkced  at  twenty-four 
thousand  ;  and  as  both  these  books  were  written 
within  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  the  given 
date,  the  emigration  of  so  many  people  could  not 
have  been  unnoticed,  had  it  taken  place.  We  have 
a  proof  that  "  Jersey  "  was  used  as  an  epithet  in 
the  quality  of  spinning,  for  in  Evans's  Vlil  BaUads* 
■occur  the  lines  :— 

"  She  doth  sit,  and  stockiags  knit 
Of  JuTii/  uid  of  woollen." 
Hence,  it  would  appear,  that  these  munufuctnrers 
were  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  with,  perhaps,  some 
■Channel  Islanders  (observe  Le  Felu,  Querin, 
Hamon,  which,  however,  may  just  as  well  be 
Norman),  and  that,  from  their  spinning  the  peculiar 
article  caUed  "Jarsy,"  they  bad  the  name  of 
"  Jersey  spinners,"  by  which  they  are  denoted  in 
the  State  Paper  of  Charles  I.,  although  neither 
Hasted  nor  Harris  (History  of  Canterbury)  mention 
them  under  that  name.         A.  ns  L.  Hamuond. 


"  Jersey,  n.f.  Fine  yum  of  wool";  bo  called  because 
much  yam  is  spun  in  the  island  of  that  name. 
Jersey  is  still  n  common  term  for  a  knitted  woollen 
shirt.  W.  K 

Db  Mbschis  (J*  S,  lii.  141.)— In  the  name  of 
historical  genealogy  I  must  enter  a  protest  aji^nst 
the  deplorable  series  of  miiiStutementB  collected  in 
this  note.  The  notion  that  "  the  iamily  of  De 
Mescbin  were  formerly  Earls  of  Chester,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,"  has  arisen  out  of 
a  blundering  misinterpretntion  of  the  Latin 
sobriquet  Meschiiies.  Mcsehina  h  the  Latin  form 
of  Le  Mescbin,  which  simply  means  the  "  younger," 
and  was  a  sobriquet  borne  by  individual  membets 
of  several  Nomian  fiiniiliea  in  no  way  related  to 
each  other,  to  distinguish  them  from  contemporary 
relatives  of  the  same  name.  Accordingly  the 
second  William  de  Albini  of  Bclvoir,  and  the 
younger  Robert  do  Brus  of  Annandale,  are  styled 
respectively,  in  the  chartularies  of  Belvoir  and 
Gisbume,  ine$ckines,  that  ia  junior.  In  the  same 
way,  Eanulf  and  William,  the  sons  of  the  elder 
Banulf  of  Bayeui,  were  called  mtichina,  snd 
William's  son  Eanulf,  who  died  young,  bore  the 
same  appelbtion  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
cousin  Rnnulf,  afterwards  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Chester.  Eanulf  Meschincs  acquired  from  Henry  L 
the  Earldom  of  Chester  soon  after  1 1 20,  but  I  have 
not  found  any  contemporary  evidence  that  his 
descendants  adopted  Meschines  as  a  surname, 
although  it  was  commonly  attributed  to  them  by 
the  heralds  in  the  dark  ages  of  genealogy.  In  fact, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Earls  of  Chester,  of 
this  family,  hiid  any  hereditary  surname.  Kanulf 
himself  was  also  known  as  Le  busin  (Buiocensis) 
from  his  Norman  Vicomtf ,  and  De  Briqnesart  from 
his  birthplace.  His  son  Eanulf,  the  fourth  earl, 
was  called  GtTiMms  from  his  wearing  a  moustache ; 
whilst  Hugh,  the  fifth  earl,  and  Kanul^  the  sixth 
earl,  were  called  respectively  De  Cyrdioe  and  Zte 
BlondecilU,  from  the  places  of  their  birth. 

In  the  silence  of  records  and  chorterB,  therefore, 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  family  of 
note  ever  bore  the  name  of  tie  Mcsckin  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  authentic  occurrence  of  this  name 
that  I  have  met  with  is  in  1851,  when  an  Irish 
law  student,  named  Thomas  Meekins,  assumed  it 

To  those  of  your  reoders  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  Anglo-Norman  history,  it  will  seeia 
superfluous  to  add  that  the  "Norman  earls  of 
Eossmar"  never  existed,  either  in  the  family  of 
De  Meschin  or  any  other.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
such  fabricotions  to  their  aouree,  but  I  should  sus- 
pect that  the  blunder  has  grown  up  from  the 
EDunger  WtUiam  de  Eoumare,  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
eing  sometimea  called  Le  Meschin  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father.  Tewars. 

Thk  "Tk  Db¥1i"  (4*''  B.  lil  84,  155.)— In  a 
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MS.,  in  the  library  at  Castle  Ashby,  dated  1482, 
containing  the  Calendar  (London),  the  Hours  of 
the  B.  v.,  the  Sarum  Litany,  &c.,  the  verse  of  the 
Te  Deum  reads,  "Etema  fac  cum  scis  tuis  glia 


munaxL 


A.  COMPTON. 


In  a  copy  of  the  Psalter ium  cum  apparatu  vul- 
gari  familiariter  appresso.  Augspurg,  1499,  now 
before  me,  the  text  is  "  Etema  fac  oum  Sanctis  tuis 
gloria  munerari"  Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor. 


"  Broker '^  (4«»  S.  xii.  143.)— There  is  so  much 
to  be  said  about  this  word  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  where  to  begin.  Johnson  says  a  broker  is 
"  a  factor — one  that  does  business  for  another ; 
2nd,  one  who  deals  in  old  household  goods  ;  3rd,  a 
pimp,  match-maker." 

Two  of  these  meanings  (the  first  and  third) 
represent  a  "  middle-man,"  or  go-between,  a  man 
doing  business  between  others  ;  the  second  repre- 
sents a  man  doing  business  for  himself.  Now  we 
want  a  broker  that  can  bring  these  two  opposite 
meanings  together. 

Dr.  Chance,  no  doubt,  is  right  that  broker = 
hroacher ;  but  if  it  came  to  us  from  the  French,  as 
he  thinks,  it  came  to  them  through  the  Latin,  for 
Brocchus,  a,  um  means  with  crooked  teeth  stand- 
ing out.  Facciolati  refei-s  to  Varro — "  Ipsi  quoque 
dentes  qui  prominent,  brocchi  dicuntur."  It  was 
a  Roman  cognomen  of  the  geiis  Furia,  as  "  Lucius 
Furius  Brocchus";  but  that  word  ciirries  it  farther 
back,  and  to  an  older  mint  and  coinage,  and  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  abrocator  was  manufactured 
from  the  English,  as  barganeum  was,  than  v.  v. 

This  permits  us  to  go  at  once  to  the  word  broach ; 
and  here  the  remarks  of  Wedgwood  are  very  much 
what  I  had  arrived  at  before  I  looked  at  him,  and, 
in  my  view,  nuicli  sounder  than  anything  he  says 
under  the  word  broker, 

A  broach  is  a  spit ;  and  here  we  may  well  agree 
with  Junius,  and  Tooke,  and  Richardson,  who  say 
that  it  simply  comes  from  to  break — Italian  broc- 
ciare,  A.S.  breccan.  Piers  Plowman  uses  broches 
as  we  use  matches,  or  rather  very  rude  skewers  (as 
used  for  dogs'  meat)  ;  anything,  therefore,  which 
being  split  off  is  capable  of  penetrating.  Note 
also  branch  of  a  tree  as  kindred  :  a  broach  of  eels 
is  a  stick  of  eels,  a  number  spitted  on  a  stick ; 
observe  sticky  i.e.  stuck  through.  A  broach  is  a 
spit,  also  a  fret  for  boring  a  cask.  There  is  a 
Welsh  word  inocio,  to  stab.  The  (xaelic  brod  is 
a  goad  ;  and  prod  is  a  goad  and  an  awl.  Joiners 
call  their  tool  a  brod^  carpenters  a  brad-vcNX  ;  and 
the  Spanish  for  brad  is  broca.  In  Northumberland 
to  brode  is  to  prick  ;  brogues  SLre  pegged  shoes  made 
of  rough  hide — broached  shoes  if  you  will.  Broke 
is  a  rupture  in  Kent,  and  a  brook  ruptures  its 
banks  as  a  river  rives  them. 

Now,  as  for  the  tapster  meaning,  a  tapster  draws 
firom  a  cask  by  the  broach  which  he  carries;  he 


spits  the  cask,  sets  it  abroach^  and  in  pot,  jug,  or 
bottle  carries  specimens  as  a  sampler  to  his  cus- 
tomers. Hence  a  wine-broker  is  a  go-between  and 
carrier  of  sam^es,  and  unites  both  meanings  of  the 
etymology.  He  broaches  the  wine  and  breaks 
bulk  because  he  sells  lots,  broken  parts,  to  his 
clients.  He  never,  unless  he  breaks  his  oath 
(which  in  the  rectitude  of  English  commerce  ho 
commonly  does),  buys  in  bulk  and  sells  retail,  as 
Ducange  ridiculously  defines,  and  by  his  definition 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  true  etymology. 

Let  us  next  take  Johnson's  second  meaning^ 
"one  who  deals  in  old  household  goods."  Ho 
buys,  and  on  his  own  account ;  how  then  can  he  be 
called  a  broker  ?  Simply  because  he  buys  job-lots, 
and  lots  that  have  been  sold  when  the  furniture  of 
an  establishment  has  been  broken  up.  This  it  is 
which  makes  him  a  broker. 

Many  points  of  interest  remain,  but  I  must 
be  brief  now.  A  taper,  or  torch,  is  called  a  broach 
in  Piers  Plowman ;  now  a  sword  is  called  a  brondy 
or  brand — both  of  them  are  like  a  spit  of  flame — 

"  He  hath  a  sword  that  flames  like  burning  brand." 

Spenser,  F,  Q.,  II.  iii.  18. 

Roquefort  spells  broch  "  broke,"  a  peg  or  pointed 
forked  stick,  like  the  old  arquebuse  rest. 

Broc  is  a  large  vessel  to  hold  wine — PpoYo^y 
wine-jar ;  aTro  tov  Bpk\€iv,  from  pouring  out.  We 
c^n  now  see  what  ppk^xjiiv  comes  from. 

Of  brochure  Noel  says,  it  comes  from  brochcr,  to 
make  in  haste,  meaning  to  spur.  I  think  we  can 
now  say  rather  that  it  is  a  test  sample,  or  essay  at 
broaching  a  subject. 

Brachet,  in  his  excellent  Dictionary,  says  that 
brocket  is  the  diminutive  of  broche,  and  means  tho 
fish  that  we  call  pike,  or  as  it  were  Zancehead ;  but 
he  misses  the  meaning  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
insist  on. 

Broccade  is  embroidered  silk,  so  that  it  is  em- 
bossed with  needlework,  and  so  thickly  pricked  or 
brodded  with  the  needle  point. 

I  must  conclude,  for  if  the  subject  is  not  ex- 
hausted, it  is  possible  that  readers  may  be. 

C.A.W. 
Mayfair,  W. 

"  Not  a  drum  was  heard  "  (4*^  S.  xii.  147.) 
— I  cannot  offer  any  information  as  to  the  poem 
said  to  have  been  written  on  the  death  of  ono 
Colonel  Beaumanoir  in  1749  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  question  asked  in  the  note  appended,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  the  Athenasum  of  the  year  1841,  No.  700, 
p.  243,  where  a  reference  is  made  to  the  Edinburgh 
Advertiser  of  the  19th  March,  in  which  a  claim  is 
set  up,  accompanied  with  credentials  and  afiidavitSy 
for  a  Mr.  A.  Mackintosh,  a  student  in  1816  at 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  a  parish  schoolmaster, 
as  the  author  of  the  &r-famed  ode, — 
**  Not  a  drum  was  heard." 

The  AihenoBum  states  that  the  claim  was  never 
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iMfore  made ;  that  the  poeui  firat  uppeored  in  an 
Iiisb  aaJ  not  a  Stotcli  oewspaper,  and  with  the 
initiala  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wolfe  (C.  W.  and  not 
A.  M.),  and  that  Mr.  Wolfe  was  the  author  of  a 
few  poems  of  a  very  plaintive  and  beautifid  oast, 
and  that  Mr.  Muckintoah  wua  not  known  to  have 
written  anj  poem  to  justify  his  claim. 

W.   DlLKB. 

Chicheiter. 

The  poem  in  question  is  a  jeu  itMprit  of  the 
latie  Francis  Mahoney,  aliai  Father  Prout,  It  first 
Appeared  in  JVnger'a  Magasiite,  and  it  is  inserted 
in  the  collected  Pa(ftc7-  ProiiCs  Bfliqnes,  at  p.  312 
ffiohn'sedit.,18a)),unde!r  the  title  of  L«PHJii(rot«f.f 
di  BMiinwinoir.  S,  M.  D.  does  not  inform  us  where 
he  found  the  j>oem.  If  he  had  consulted  the  com- 
monest historical  authorities,  he  woidd  have  found 
that  Pondicherry  was  captured,  not  in  1749,  hut 
in  January,  1761,  when  it  surrendered  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  The  vetemns,  therefore,  were  not  "demuin 
loin  anr  lea  flots,"  but  safe,  as  prisonere  of  war, 
within  the  fortress. 

The  brave  Count  de  Lally,  who  on  hia  return  to 
France  was  eacrifieed,  like  our  own  Admiml  Byng, 
to  popular  fury,  is  confounded  with  hia  son  Lolly 
ToUendal,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
early  scenes  of  the  revolution  thirty  years  later. 
Colonel  de  Beaumanoir  is  a  perfectly  mythical 
personage.  The  whole  thine  is  a  joke.  This  is 
not  the  only  hoax  to  which  Wolfe's  noble  ode  has 
given  rise.  Not  long  after  its  first  publication,  it 
was  maintained  in  the  newspapers,  by  some  wicked 
■wags,  that  the  ode  was  composed  by  a  half-crazy 
poeta.ster,  hight  "  Doctor"  Marshall,  in  one  of  our 
northern  towns.  J,  A.  PicTos. 

amdjknowB,  WsTertree. 

There  ia  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  Count  de  Lally  which  may,  perhajps, 
GiseBs  some  interest  for  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
ng  after  hia  death  the  sentence  was  reversed, 
and  hia  son  wrote  to  Voltaire  to  tell  him  of  the 
levergaL  Voltaire  was  dying  when  be  received  the 
letter,  and  his  reply  was  the  lust  thing  be  w  ■ 
I  quote  fixim  memory,  but  I  believe  Voltaire's 
runs  thus  :  "Le  mourant  rossuscite  en  .ipprenant 
cette  grando  nouvelle.  U  voit  que  le  Roi  est  le 
d^fonseur  do  la  justice.     II  mourra  content." 

Ralph  N.  James. 

AsLford,  Kant. 

[See  "  N.  fc  Q.,"  *••'  8.  ir,  678.] 

Origin  of  our  Castles  (4*^  S.  xii.  141.)— I  < 
not  wish  at  the  present  moment  to  controvert  any 
cf  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  W.  F.  F., 
but  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  the  De  Hitu 
Britannia  attributed  to  Richard  of  Cirencester 
is  an  undoubted  forgeir.  For  proof  of  the  most 
exhaustive  sort,  see  the  Preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  Jtieardi  de  Girenctstria  SpKulum  Hit- 


loriale,  edited  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  for  ttie 
Master  of  the  Rolls'  series  of  Chronicles. 

Edwaud  Peacoce. 
Bolteaford  Mimor,  Bri|;g, 

Rate  of  Interest  in  the  Sevbkteenth 
Century  (4"'  S.  xii.  148.)— It  would  seem  that 
eight  per  cent,  was  the  common  rate  of  interest. 

In  1644  the  churchwardens  of  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  note  among  their  receipt^ 
"  William  Kent,  gentleman,  for  5li.  vpon  a  bond, 
83." — MS.  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  197. 

InNovember,  1642,  itwaa  "ordered  by  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  Parliament,  tbit  for  such  moneys 

Jilate  us  Mr.  Tbo.  Cltase,  or  any  other  person, 
1  underwrite  for  the  defence  of  Lancashire,  and 
the  reducing  of  the  malignant  party  there,  they 
shall  have  the  publick  faith,  to  be  repaid  with 
satisfaction  after  8i.  per  cent,"— Rush  worth,  Hid. 
Coil.,  V.  67.  Eowabd  Pbacoce. 

Bottetford  Manor,  Biigg. 

It  is  stated  hy  Woodward  and  Gates  (£iicycfo- 
pirAia,  of  CliTonohgy,  Longmans,  1872,  p.  744) 
that  the  rate  of  interest  was  restricted  by  Act  ta 
Parliament  (Act,  SI  Jac  i.  c.  IT)  in  1623  to  eight 
per  cent.,  and  in  1660  (Act,  12  Car.  ii.  c.  13)  to 
six  per  cent.  Adam  Snuth  (IVealth  of  Natuma, 
Bk.  I.  c.  ii.)  states  substantially  the  same.  Ther»- 
fore,  from  1630  to  1660  eight  per  cent,  could  not 
have  been  considered  usurious.  Latcauma. 


Seizing  Dbab  Bohies  for  Debt  (4"'  S.  jtiL 
158.) — Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  in  either  a  note  or  the 
Preface  to  East  Lyane  (I  am  writing  from  recollec- 
tion of  some  years  back),  referring  to  an  incident 
in  the  tale,  states  that  it  was  qui1«  legal  to  seize  ft 
corpse  for  debt,  and  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
it  wos  actually  done.  Was  it  ever  legal,  or  wM 
the  novelist,  misinformed  on  the  matter  ? 

Latcauha. 

Euan  includes  in  his  list  of  vulgar  errois  "  that 
it  is  lawful  to  arrest  the  dead  body  for  debL" 
That  which  was  fiLct  within  a  recent  period  cannot 
be  termed  a  mere  "  vulgar  error."  It  may  suffice 
to  remind  Ecan  of  the  ghastly  story  of  the 
bailiftj  who  touched  with  his  wand  the  cold  cheek 
of  Sheridan,  and  in  the  King's  name  arrested  the 
corpse  for  a  debt  of  500i.,  which,  to  avoid  delay  in 
the  fuoemi,  was  at  once  paid  by  Lord  Sidmouth 
and  Mr.  Canning.  H,  P.  D, 

Dr.  SronuART  (4'*'  S.  Tii.  13fi.)— He  was  never 
editor  of  the  Times,  but  of  a  miserablo  imitation  of 
our  leading  journal,  called  the  Neia  Timat. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

Municipal  Corporations  of  England  and 
Wales  prior  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
(4*  S.  XL  424.)— K.  P.  D.  E.  will  find  the  whole 
of  the  then  existing  Municipal  Boroughs  with  the 
number  of  their  Wards,  Aldermen,  and  CoonciUon, 
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and  the  style  of  the  corporate  body  in  Schedules 
A.  and  B.  of  the  5  &  6  William  FV.  c.  76  (1835). 
Since  this  Act  was  passed,  about  fifty  large  towns, 
including  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  have  been 
created  boroughs  by  charter,  according  to  Section 
142  of  the  Act.  There  are  several  towns,  or  rather 
villages,  in  the  southern  and  western  counties  and 
in  Wales  not  included  in  the  above  schedules, 
which  cliiim  to  be  boroughs  by  prescription,  and 
in  them  mayors  are  annually  elected,  seriously  in 
some,  but  in  others  the  whole  thing  is  a  burlesque. 
I  suppose,  as  the  tradition  has  been  handed  down 
that  these  obscure  places  are  entitled  to  municipal 
government,  there  must  be  some  truth  underlying 
it.  Hiis  the  question  of  this  class  of  boroughs  ever 
been  commented  on  in  "  N.  &  Q."]  J.  R. 

North  Shields. 

John  Wesley  (4"»  S.  xii.  126.)— There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  written 
by  John  Wesley,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Bouchier. 
The  date  is  fixed  by  the  following  lively  "  note," 
which  appeared  in  the  epigrammatic  column  of  the 
Morning  Herald  of  September  10,  1790  :— 

"  The  pious  John  Wesley  has  proposed  a  remedy  for 
suicide,  hy  gihheiing  the  unhappy  victim  of  despondency. 
Would  not  a  total  extirpation  of  the  gloomy  and  absurd 
tenets  of  Methodism  be  much  more  conducive  to  that 
purpose  ? " 

Mr.  Wesley  frequently  corresponded  with  the 
newspa|)ers,  and  generally  recorded  the  letters  in 
his  Journal.  The  letter  in  question  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  but  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
Journal,  from  June  29,  1786,  to  October  24,  1790, 
was  not  published  during  his  lifetime. 

It  is  probable  that  Wesley  heard  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  during  one  of  his  Continental 
journeys.  A  suicidal  mania  having  broken  out 
among  the  young  women  of  a  town  in  Germany, 
various  st<jps  were  taken  to  stop  it,  but  without 
success.  At  last  a  notice  was  issued  to  the  effect 
that  the  naked  bodies  of  suicides  would  in  future 
be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  This  unwelcome 
publicity  effectually  checked  the  desire  to  commit 
self-nmrder.  William  Katner. 

Harrington  Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

I  have  searched  the  pages  of  the  Methodist 
Magazine  for  1788,  and  for  twenty  years  there- 
after, but  I  cannot  find  the  letter  given  by  your 
correspondent,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  re- 
marks on  suicide  do  not  appear  in  any  published 
collection  of  his  letters.  Very  similar  remarks 
may,  however,  be  found  in  his  Thoughts  upon 
Suicide  (Works,  3rd  edit.,  London,  1831,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  441),  dated  Liverpool,  April  8,  1790. 

Here  let  me  remark  upon  the  extreme  incpn- 
veniencc  arising  from  the  want  of  full  indices  to 
this  magazine,  wherein  will  be  found  a  great  mass 
of  matter,  of  the  greatest  interest,  not  to  Metho- 
dists only,  but  to  idl  classes  of  readers.    Imagine 


a  set  of  books  extendinjg  now  to  near  one  hundred 

thick  volumes,  and  no  ueneral  Index  ! 

Francis  M.  Jackson. 
Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

Sasines,  &c.  (4**^  S.  xii.  148.) — (1)  Sasines  are 
instruments  (often  written  on  parchment)  under 
the  hands  of  notaries  public  evidencing  the  act 
of  delivery  of  heritage  oy  symbols,  as  earth  and 
stone,  &C.  One  having  received  such  delivery  is 
said  to  be  thereby  sased=Beized,  infefted,  or  vested 
in  the  land  as  of  fee.  (2)  The  precept  of  clare 
constat  is  a  charter  a  superiore  dominOy  conmiand- 
ing  or  directing  his  bailie,  acting  in  his  name,  to 
give  sasine  or  investment  of  heritage  by  deliveiy 
of  the  proper  symbols  to  the  heir  of  the  deceasec^ 
because  it  clearly  appears  (clare  constat)  to  him 
that  the  party  in  favour  of  whom  it  is  granted  is 
that  heir.  (3)  Extracts  are  certified  copies  of 
deeds  or  writs  extracted  from  registers  in  which  the 
principil  writ  has  been  recorded.  (4)  Dispositions 
are  writs  by  which  lands,  &c,  are  disponed  and 
transferred  by  the  true  owner  to  another.  (5) 
Bonds  are  obligations  which  may  be  of  cautioniy, 
or  relief  from  cautionry,  and  of  other  kinds.  I 
would  add  that  "  Brog"  in  the  excerpt  from  letter 
given,  seems  a  misreading  of  the  word ;  and  a 
"  name  tore  off"  effects  a  cancelling  of  the  deed  to 
which  it  was  appended  by  Scotch  law. 

espedare. 

Abigail  Hill,  afterwards  Mrs.  and  then 
Lady  Masham  (4***  S.  xiL  149.) — In  Swift,  vnih 
Notes,  by  Scott,  vol.  iL  p.  416,  edit.  1824,  the 
journal  to  Stella  record*— "  Mrs.  Masham  was 
with  him  "  (Lord  Treasurer  Harley)  "  when  I  came ; 
and  they  are  never  disturbed  ;  'tis  well  she  is  not 
very  hsmdsome."  And  to  this  paragraph  Scotfs 
note  is — "  She  was  remarkable  for  a  very  red  nose, 
which  was  the  perpetual  subject  of  raillery  in  the 
Whig  lampoons."  Swift  and  Scott's  rough  outline 
may  account  for  the  scarceness,  and,  possibly, 
entire  absence  of  a  finished  portrait. 

John  Pike. 

Helmet  and  Beehive  (4*^  S.  xii.  168.) — 

"  His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hire  for  bees/' 
[*'  And  lovers'  songs  be  turned  to  holy  psalms ; 
A  man-at-arms  must  now  serve  on  his  knees, 
And  feed  on  prajers,  which  are  old  age's  alms."] 

These  lines  are  by  the  old  dramatist  Creorge  Peele, 
from  a  sonnet  ad  fin,,  Polyhymnia, 

J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

Bishop  Lee  (4*'»  S.  xii.  146.) — Audi  alteram 
partem.  The  following  well-known  passace  from 
Shakspeare  was  to  my  knowledge  *'  handed  about 
among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese"  in  Bishop  Lee's 
lifetime,  as  descriptive  of  his  character ;  and,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  it  is  quite  as  near  the  truth  as  the 
Scaligerian  epitaph  at  page  145.    And  would  not 
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even  Scaliger  himself  have  sparred  the  bitterest  of 
bis  perBanal  enemies  when  deiid  I 
"He  wsa  aKholar,  and  ■  ripe  uid  good  one  : 
Exceeding  iriee,  fftir-Hpoken,  Hjid  perfluadiug: 
Lofi;  and  Bour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 
Sut  to  tliaae  men  that  sought  hiu,  eweet  u  eummtr." 

jEqdus. 
HcTTOs  Family  (Scotlasd)  (4">  S.  xii.  148.)— 
The  designation  "lAdyHutton,"  referred  to  by  H., 
does  not  neeesanrily  infer  that  the  person  so  styled 
-was  nohle  or  bore  it  of  right.  It  hEis  long  been 
and  still  even  is  the  practice  in  Scotland,  certnlnly 
in  the  Lowlands,  to  distinguish  Innded  proprietors, 
however  small  their  estates,  by  the  nnme  of  their 
ploce  instead  of  by  their  proper  name,  e.  g.,  the 
antt<puLry  is  never  addressed  as  Jonathan  Oldbuck, 


was  Ilie  li:iMy,si,nA  would  he  known  throughout  the 
country  as  Lady  Monkbams.  The  Lady  Hutton 
■of  Mr.  Campbell's  correspondent  was  probably 
such  a  local  dame.  There  is  a  parish  of  Hut- 
ton  in  Berwickshire,  and  several  places  of  the 
name  occur  in  that  county  and  alao  in  Lanarkshire, 
W.  E. 

Hebl-Tap8  (4">  S.  xi,  ntH  ;  xiii  18.)— There  h 
a  sporting  phuwe — to  "  run  heelway  " — when,  after 
a  check,  nounds  take  up  the  scent  in  the  wrong 
direction,  running  hack  towards  the  start  instead  of 
forwards  afler  the  "  vermin."  The  huntamnn  has 
then  to  whip  them  off;  no  "heelway"  tan  bo 
allowed.  Is  not  this  the  ideit  contained  In  the 
word  "heel-tapa"!  The  word  "tap"  is  used 
for  the  liquor,  oa  we  say  "a  good  lap,"  if 
the  drink  bo  good ;  that  which  remains  in 
the  glass  is  part  of  the  "  tap  "  appropriated  to  the 
previous  toast.  To  make  it  serve  for  another  is 
goiuL'  back  in  the  order  of  drinking,  "going  to 
heel, '  and  is  supposed  to  indicate  want  of  hearti- 
ness to  the  toast  proposed,  and  a  nig^'urdly 
economy  of  drink,  which  is  conteniptihle  in  the 
eyes  of  your  true  Bacchanalian.         Crowiiowk. 

In  drinking  toaHta,  &c,,  it  has  always  been  the 
habit,  I  liclicve,  to  express  approbation  by  noise  of 
some  sort,  hip-hip-hurmying,  clinking  glasses,  or 
beating  the  table.  Now,  one  of  the  most  conimon 
instmuients  employed  for  the  hist  purpose  is,  or 
was  (I  prefer  the  past  tense),  the  glasB,  and  in 
earlier  times— in  the  times  when  the  phmse  had 
its  origin— the  horn,  pewter,  or  silver  drinking-cup. 
"While  any  of  the  liquor  remained  in  the  cup,  the 
beating  or  tapping  h:id,  of  course,  to  be  done  with 
the  heel  of  the  vessel,  and  very  gently  too  ;  but 
when  the  drinking  was  "  clean  cup  oot,"  then  the 
brim  was  or  might  be  used,  and  the  tapping 
became  furious.  Heel-taps  were  of  necessity 
gentle  taps,  and  expressed  but  slight  applause. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  heel-taps  !  was  a  demand 
for  convivial  thunder.  X,  X. 


Alexander  Pennecuik  (4"'  S.  xii.  7,  53.)^ 
Dr.  Alexander  Pennecuik,  besides  being  known  a* 
author  of  the  Ducriplion  of  Tmeeddah,  is  said  to 
have  given  Allan  Esjusay  the  plot  of  Thi  GentU 
Shepltfrd,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  Pennecuik'a 

ftrimonial  estate,  Newhall,  in  the  Pentland  Hills. 
believe  he  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Pennicuik  of  that  ilk  near  Edinburgh, 
who  sold  their  estates  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  a  John  Clerk,  a  native  of 
Montrose,  who  made  a  fortune  by  trade  in  th« 
Scottish  capital.  This  haronjy  was  held  by  » 
curious  tenure — blowing  a  huntmg  horn  before  the 
Scottish  kings  on  the  Borough  Moor — and  the 
Clerks  of  Pennicuik  have  commemorated  this  in 
their  family  motto,  "  Free  for  a  blast,"  besides 
exhibiting  the  horn  on  their  coat  armorial,  if  I 
mistake  not.  Anolo-Scotub, 

Gaol  Fevek  (4*  S.  xi.  443,  470, 488 ;  xii.  1 6.) 
— In  the  evidenceofMr.  Akennttn,Uie  then  keeper 
of  Newgate,  laid  before  Parliament  cirea  1770, 
when  the  City  Corporation  applied  for  a  grant  of 
money  to  rebuild  the  gaol,  a  notable  instance  of 
the  effect  of  this  contagious  disease  is  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Akerman  said  that— 

"  ladependentlj  of  the  morlnlttj  nmong  the  pri>aiier& 
lie  had  hod  nearly  two  sets  of  servants  die  of  the  gaol 
distemper  since  he  had  been  in  office,  and  tlmt  he  remem- 
bered when,  some  years  ago,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  two  of  tbs 
judgea,  the  Lord  M»3for,  and  aeveral  of  the  jury,  aaJ 
others  to  the  number  of  siiiy  persons  and  upwards,  died 
of  the  aaol  distemper. 

"Thii  last  caUmity  occurred  in  the  year  1750,  when 
ths  infection  wai  commuaicsted  from  C-ewgate  to  tha 
Bessiona  Bouse,  and  proreil  faUt  <o  nlmoet  all  who  werft 
in  court.  Sir  Samuel  Pennnnt  (the  I^rd  Mayor),  Sir  D. 
Lambert  (an  Aldennan),  SirThomm  Abney  (»  Judga  of 
the  Common  i'ieas).  Jir.  liaron  Clark,  and  man;  of  tha 


W.  E.  B. 

Empkkss  EnzAirKTH  II.  OF  Russia  (4"'  8.  xii. 
27,  !)3.)— The  history  of  the  most  unfortunate 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Elimbeth  II.,  ber  escnpe 
from  ItuBsia  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  her  con- 
veyance to  Rome  by  Prince  Radzivil, — the  pro- 
ceedings of  Aleity  Orloff,  the  cruel  plot  which  he 
laid  for  her  ruin,  and  the  part  which  Admiral 
Greig  took  in  conveying  the  young  Princess  l« 
Eussiii,^are  fully  detailed  in  Tooke's  iiTi  of 
Catherine  II.  (translated  froui  the  French  of 
eastern),  1799,  vol.  ii.  p.  Gl.  Of  the  brotherB  of 
the  Princess  Tnrmkanoif,  one  died  from  an  accident 
in  the  chemical  Libomtory  of  Frof  Lehman,  and  a 
second  one  was  olive  when  Castera  wrote  (vol.  L 
p.  66).  Tliere  was  a  report  at  one  time  current  that, 
on  the  birth  of  Paul  Petrovitch,  the  infant  wbb 
changed  and  a  child  of  the  Empress,  by  Goznm- 
oSskj,  substituted  in  its  place  ;  but  this  story  is 
highly  improbable.  Edward  Sollv, 
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"  Camp-bhbd"  (4"'  S.  xii.  149.)— The  etjmo- 
iogj  of  tihia  word  is  fully  diacusaed  in  "  N.  &  Q.," 
4*^S.  viii.  371,  439 ;  ix.  44.  W.  F.  R. 

Antiquity  or  Nameb  derived  rBOM  Hon- 
DRBDB  «"■  S.  xii.  101, 157.)— The  present  Attorney- 
Oenertu'e  family  does  not  derive  it«  imine  from  the 
hundred  of  Coleridge,  as  Mb.  S.  Ward  supposes, 
lint  from  the  luanor  of  Coleridge,  in  the  parish  of 
Coleridge,  near  the  Eggesford  station  of  the  North 
Devon  Railway,  and  now  the  projwrty  of  Lord 
Portsmouth.  F.  C.  Hisosbton-Bandolph. 

Biagmoni  Rectory,  Irjbridge. 

FoEM  or  Reooscilibo  a  Convert  in  the 
KoiiAN  Church  (4*  S.  xi.  359,  449  ;  xii.  76.}— 
JIh.  Dowdes,  writing  from  Dublin  in  July,  1B73, 
cites,  "  as  inttreating  to  English  people,"  from  an 
"Ordo  ndniinistrandi  Sacrainenta,"  published  in 
London  in  If^SI.  English  people  nre  not  unlikely 
to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  publication 
if  they  have  any  interest  in  the  contents.  Thirty 
yeans  ago,  I  became  acquainted  with  an  edition 
published  in  (he  year  1843  In  England,  not  in 
London.  Any  person  in  England  making  the 
"  very  much  larger  profession  of  faith  "  contained 
in  it  would  be  reconciled,  not  to  the  Boman 
Church,  but  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Exactly  the 
Banie  thing  would  occur  in  Paris,  Amstemam, 
Madrid,  or  Kew  York.  I  should  think  that  the 
correspondent  to  whom  Mr.  Dowden  replied  need 
not  have  been  told  that  he  "may  be  assured." 
Was  there  any  doubt  about  the  facts  I  If  so,  I  am 
[;lad  to  allege  my  evidence  in  confirmation.  The 
"Ordo  adininiBtntndi  Sacrnmenta"  contains  also 
the  "  Exhortation  after  receiving  a  convert  into  the 
Church,''  in  which  are  these  words  :■ — 

"  CorreBpoDding  with  thia  mere;  and  guodnesa  of  GoJ, 
yon  huTB  nuvt  made  a  full  and  open  profcediun  of  tlie 
-CiitbDlic  Faiih,  and,  nccocdiiig  to  jour  rarnest  ileaire, 
ure  now  udniillcd  aa  a  true  member  of  that  One  Uolj, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Cliuroli  wliich  CliriBt  Himself 
fonnded." 

May  T  I  I  -i-ii  i..  "Mi:,  TIhwden  that  of  ministers 
oC  tin'  i:  ■  ■  ■  '  I  I  .  Ii  ill  England  is  also  de- 
mandiii   '  !      i!;;Lr  profession  of  Faith 

thnn   llir  .\| -    I,'     They,  at  least,  sign 

the  Tliiiij-j-Viiii;  AiLii,i.n,  uue  of  which  expresses 
anseut  to  the  Xlircc  Creeds,  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athunaaian,  '"because  they  may  be  proved  by 
most  certain  wiurants  of  Holy  Scripture  "  ;  and 
soother  binds  them  to  the  two  books  of  Homilies, 
us  "  containing  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine," 
ond  ordcrn  tlioni>  Homilies  "  to  be  read  in  churches 
fcy  the  minii^lcra  diligently  and  dintinctly." 

D.  P. 

8tuul«  Lodge,  Malrem  Wellj. 

BlOLlOGRAPHl-  OF  UTOl'tAS  (4*  S.  li.  ^0  ;  xii. 
2,  22,  41,  91,  lT>-3.)— Memoir:  of  Gaudtntio  di 
Xucca,  "generally  attributed  to  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Berkeley,"  and  quoted  as  his  in  the  ad- 


mirable story  of  Mademoiselle  Panache  (see  Maria 
Edgeworth's  M(yral  Tola),  a  not  in  any  edition  of 
the  Bishop's  worlca  that  luis  fallen  into  my  hands. 
Is  it  included  in  the  older  editions  1  If  not,  in  what 
work,  or  coUectioD  of  works,  am  I  likely  to  find  it, 
and  on  what  ground  has  the  authorship  been 
ascribed  to  the  Bishop  J      Noell  Radeclipfe. 


#U(cIIancatitf. 
KOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 


that  County  from  the 

Venr.     With  Genealogical  Nole«.    Collected  from  the 

Uerulda'  VieitationB,  Ancient  MSS.,  Heraldic  Diction- 

ariea,  Oiurch  MoDumetits,  Personal  Seals,  snd  other 

TniitHorthj  Sourcet.   By  H.  Sjduej  Grniebrook,  Esq. 

2  Tols.     (J.  Russell  Smith.) 

The  nbore  title-pue  exempts  us  from  describing   the 

nature  of  Ibis  work.    Its  quality  Ims  iU  best  warrant 

in    the    name    of   the    authar.       The    end    aimed    at 

ii   accomplished   in   n   way   honourable   alike   to  his 

tbilitj   and    hi«    modesty.      The    introductory  chapter 

(would  it  had  b«en  longer)  is  aa  rascinating  a  bit  of  writing 

on  VettMiy  ss  aiiy  reader  can  hitherto  bare  met  with. 

Rererring  to  the  antiquity  of  hearing  arna,  Mr.  Groiebrook 

BayB,"Fri:-rDnmBintaini  thBta/g-/«if  was  borne  by  Adim 

for  arms  after  the  fall ;  and  (jyltanus  Morgnii  assures  us 

that  to  this  wna  added.  Argent,  atiApplt  i-rrt,  in  right  of 

Ere,    because    she   was  an   beiresa.       Mr.  Gmxebrook 

records  the  fact  that,  in  the  olden  time  a  mm  could' 

legally  as&umc  armi ;  be  could  not  appTopriate  those  of 

any  other  man  ;  and  after  the  assumptiuu  (or,  in  other 

cases,  after  the)'  bad  been  conferred)  the  bearer  looked 

on  them  as  freehold  property,  and  could  will  the  whole 

coat  to  a  friend  aod  lug  heirs  for  eier  ! 

CaUtidar  of  Elaii  Poferi  and  MamanipU  riZali'H^  in 

Eiiijliih  Affain  ixiilng  in  Ihi  Archioa  and  CbIUcIumu 

of    I'tniee  axii  in  ollitr  Libraria  of  Aor(4flH  Jtalv. 

Vol.   V.     1634— 15S4.    Edited   by  Rawdon   Brown. 

(Longmans  i:  Co.) 

In  tbis  firth  volume  nitl  be  found  some  very  carious 

details  with   regird  to  nn  Englishman  who  hss  been 

greatly  misunderstood — Cnrdiual  Pole ;  also,  some  still 

more  cnfious   details,    showing    how    the    obancea    of 

candidates  for  the  tiara  were  betted  upon  at  the  Italian 

bankers'.  DS  eagerly  as  horses  arc  made  the  subject  of 

wagers  at    Tattersall'g.      Among    the    thousand    olber 

subjects  calendared,  are  the  court  and  person  of  Uary 

Tador,  admirably  treated,   especially  the  intrigue   of 

North umberlsnd  to  place  Lady  Jane  Orey  on  the  throne, 

and  bow  he  was  duped  by  Mary,  whom  he  thought  ha 

was  deluding. 


Harvey,  B.D.,  from  a  Contemporary  Latin  Poem  bj 
T.  Wr^ht,  ai.A.,  Physician.  (Longmans  !l  Co.) 
Thb  Sector  of  Ewelme,  in  tbis  tasteful  little  Totume 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Oladstone— a  conjunction  of  uames  that 
will  not  fail  to  recall  the  subject  of  rather  a  warm  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year^hae  rendered  into 
pleasing  lerse  a  Latin  poem  dcscriptire  of  the  life  of  the 
■  lile  of  Royslon  in  tbc  cariy  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  tssk  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
present  inhaljiluits  of  the  town;  and  the  poem  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  history  of  Boyston,  in  which  those  who  are 
intcreited  in  the  subject  will  find,  unongit  other  matter. 
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fully  set  forth  the  rarious  theories  that  have  existed 
conoerning  the  origin  of  the  name.  The  Tolume  is  also 
furnished  with  smiUl  neat  engravings. 

A  Bibliographical  List  of  Lord  Brougham's  PvhlicaiionSt 

arranged  in  Chronologiail  Order,    By  the  Author  of 

The   Handbook    of  Jnditious    Names.      (Only   one 

hundred  Copies  Privately  Printed.)    (J.  Russell  Smith.) 

This  List   has   heen  compiled   expressly  for   Messrs. 

A.  &  G.  Black's  edition  of  Lord  Brougham's  works  by  a 

well-known  and  accomplished   bibliographer;    and,  as 

there  are    only   one  hundred    separate  copies,    those 

admirers  of  that  noble  and  learned  lord  who  desire  to 

possess  a  copy  of  a  little  book  which  throws  indirectly 

much  light  upon   his  biography,  will  do  well  to   be 

early  in  their  application  to  the  publisher. 

The  Latin  Tear.     A  Collection   of   Hymns  for  the 
Seasons  of  the  Church,  selected  from  Mediaeval  and 
Modem  Authors.   Part  II.  Ascension  and  Whitsuntide. 
(B.  M.  Pickering.) 
,  The  ''jingle  of  rhyme  "  was  not  tolerated  by  the  classical 
poets;    nevertheless,    there   is    something    exquisitely 
musical  in  the  Latin  rhyme ;  and  he  who  possesses  and 
often  reads  these  simple,  sweet,  yet  forcible,  hvmns,  will 
have  some  taste  of  a  Ufe  of  sweet  and  purifying  in- 
fluences. 

Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  Vol.  I.  Edit.  1657.— Any 
person  whose  copy  is  imperfect  at  pages  297  and  803-4, 
may  probably  have  them  rectified  (by  an  exchange  of 
leaves)  by  writing  to  the  Librarian  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

BOOKS     AND     ODD     VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Puiicnl&n  of  Priee,  fte.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  lent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whoae  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose  :— 

MoKTHLT  Mirror,    lit  Series.   Vols.  XIL  to  XXII. 
If  OHTHLT  Mirror.    Snd  Series.    VoL  IX. 
Wanted  by  CharUs  WwlU,  Bsq.,  8.  Earl's  Tenraoe.  Kensington,  W. 


BiRXT'S  SvSSKX  PKDIORXn. 

Colsridoi'b  Lkctcrrs  oh  Shakbpkark. 
Daixawat'b  Sussex.    S  toIs.  ,  or  separate  Rapes. 

Wanted  by  W.  J.  Anttk,  4S.  North  Street,  Brighton. 


Palcoromaica.    Publishsd  by  John  Murray.  Albemarle  Street   1811. 

SurPLKMSNTlTo  pALA»Roif  Aiou    PubUshod  by  Bimpkin  k  Marshall. 
1814. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  FittwiBiami,  Adpar  HiU,  Newoastle  Emlyn. 


fiotitti  t0  CoxvtiptitiltmtM. 

'    Our  Correspondents  vfill,  tee  trust,  excuse  our  sug- 
gesting to  them,  both  for  their  saies  as  icell  as  our  own — 

That  they  should  vriU  clearly  and  disHnctlysjid  on 
one  side  or  the  paper  only — more  especially  proper  names 
and  words  and  phrases  of  vhich  an  explanation  may  he 
required.  We  canwit  undertake  to  puzzle  out  what  a  Cor- 
respondent does  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
plainly, 

LiLLiPUT. — The  hero  of  your  story  was  Voltaire  ;  and 
the  story  is  properly  this.  When  Voltaire  was  a  pupil  in 
ike  Jesuits'  College,  Louis  le  Grand,  he  occasionally  walked 
wiik  professors  and  with  other  pupils  to  Bas  Meudon. 
It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions,  that  being  in  a  place 
where  there  was  an  echo,  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  thai  might 
have  aroused  Babelais,  —  and,  of  course,  to  enrage  the 
Jesuit  professors  who  accompanied  the  pupils, — "Judas 
yeratne  Jetuiia  t "  The  echo  naturally  replied  •*  Ha."  At 
which  the  audacious  youth  laughed;  and  the  Jesuits, 
yfiitly,  laughed  as  loud  as  he. 


**  Beak." — TJiis  word  is  of  much  older  oriain  than  the 
one  daim^by  you.  Formerly,  it  was  **  beck,"  suggested 
as  from  Ang.-Sax.  '*  beag"  a  collar  (of  authority).  In 
the  Uist  cenlury.  Sir  John  Fielding  was  called  **  tAe  blind 
Beak." 

B.  de  V. — There  is  no  such  descendant.  Sterw^s 
daughter,  Lydia,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  married  at 
Albi  (France)  M.  Alexandre  Anne  MedaUe,  aged 
twenty,  in  Aprils  1772.  There  wa^  a  son  of  this  marria^ 
but  he  died  in  1783  at  a  school  at  Sorer e,  at  whi^  tune 
his  mother  was  already  dead.  Steme*s  widow  has  beem 
dead  just  a  hundred  years.  She  died  at  Albi,  but  not  im 
her  daughter's  house,  in  1773. 

W.  P.  B,.—With  pleasure. 

Bewsey. —  Unfile  to  furnish  the  information  require. 
Any  publisher  could  satisfactorily  rejUy. 

H.  W.  L. — The  gentleman  whose  address  you  ask  for 
died  some  months  ago  under  very  sad  circumstances. 

Ralph  Thomas.*—  Whistler's  Etchings.  <Se«  AtheDseum, 
for  1871,  July  to  December,  p.  280. 

B.  C.  B.-^«  "  N.  &  Q.,"  3""  S.  iv.  165.  At  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  sale,  the  speculum  wets  purchased  by  Mr, 
Smythe  Pigott;  at  the  sale  of  that  gentleman's  library^ 
in  1853,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  £A«  laie  Lord 
Londesborough. 

H.  8.  Sei¥Tok. --Catharine  Parr's  Tomb.  Conmdi 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  2^^  S.  iv.  107,  332 ;  Archaeologia,  ix.  1 ;  ofwl 
the  Gentleman's  Mag.  for  1792.  The  Modem  Orlando 
15  attributed  to  the  late  Rev.  Oeorge  Croly,  LL.D. 

K.  R. — For  papers  on  burials  on  the  north  side  of 
churchyards,  see  "  N.  &  Q.,"  1'*  S.  ii.  65,  92,  126,  189, 
263,  346 ;  iii.  74, 126,  332,  3c3;  iv.  309;  vi  112;  viiL  207. 

J.  R.  SBkVD.^Salamander.  Consult  "  N.  &  Q.,"  2^ 
S.  ui.446;  ancf  3"^  S.  xi.  69. 

H.  S.  S. — At  an  early  opportunity. 

J.  R. — "  Bastile,"  as  applied  to  union  workhouses,  is  • 
slang  word  to  intimate  that  they  are  prisons  im^etid  qf 
a4y  turns. 

J.  P. — The  correct  form  is  thus: — 
"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.*' 

Paradise  Lost,  B.  12. 
J.  H.  B.  —The  subject  has  been  noticed. 

C.  M.  would  obtain  the  information  required  by  ap* 
plying  to  any  of  the  foreign  music-sdlers  in  London. 

W.  L.  R. — All  that  came  to  hand  were  inserted.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  again. 

W.  J.  R.  D. — Uallam  wrote  a  Constitational  History  of 
Enghmd,  from  the  Accession  of  Heniy  Yll.  to  tho 
Death  of  George  II.  It  was  first  published  in  1827. 
The  eighth  chapter  of  his  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 
is  a  review  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  dose  qf  that  of  Edward  I V. 

G.  E.  is  beaged  to  except  our  best  thanks.  We  wUl  M- 
deavour  to  wtain  answers  to  his  queries. 

NOTIQB. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  "—Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  <'  The 
Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Sinnd, 
Londoi^  W.C, 


NOTES  -mo  QDEEIBa. 


LoiTDOM,  aAruKBAT.MFrKtasR  u,  am. 


C0NTENT3.- 
nutadPu 
—miniT  OattaiUj- 

Mnuu.  3H— Tba  oil^ara»»i^BiU 

— Cnmncdsd   M«U,  106— lb*  Oak— DnU  Oidu  w 

BaiUl-PUcei— Spimnr,  I0& 
QUEUES:— a«tdam  In  Scotluid— "S.  UuU  d>  Pupetua 
Soocorjo  "  —  Bmdlej  Familj— PrKedaocB  —  Thonuu  Love 
Psuoek,  m7  —  BUot  l^uoUr  —  Ameiisui  Poati  — "Pro- 
niwtlnu":  OendcluinB  —  "Bneck"  —  "BtHgadM  uid 
Clmnjw  "— SpualBli  Binding  —  ■'SeiMiiiiblB"— Flotqre  br 
Oulda  Ba^~B4U  ud  Bow  PudUa  —  "Lien "  : 
"aamb,'  SOS  —  Bidutnl  Cnmberiud  —  Hcntr  Hailj- 
w«D,  Vlar  of  CowfnM,  agaei— <tiuk«n'  LooMvit;— Da 
Hess— "  Asbm"  or  "  AUuen '— Tba  Aiacla  iHld  is  Btcon 
brtbaPiMUHWU,  aie. 


una  on  Booka,  Ac 


fiateX. 

OH  A  DISPUTED   PASSAGE  IS  BHAESPEAEE'S 

SAMLET. 

Act  ii  Bc,  2.  U.  180-181. 

"  flam.    For  if  tba  Son  breed  Hugotg  in  ft  ilead  dngpi 

bdng  &  good  kiwing  cmioQ " 

AwlA'i  Reprint  oj  FirA  Folio.  1GZ3. 

ThE  ComlHidge  edition  reads  :— 

"  San.  For  if  the  urn  breed  naggoU  in  a  deftd  dog, 
bdng  ft  god  kioing  curion ' 

And  girea  the  foUontng  caUation  of  teidingB 
(Qq.  standing  for  the  Quartos,  F£,  the  Folios)  :~ 

ISO.    Hun.]  Ham.  [readi].  Stftuntoii. 

181.  ffod  tiMiing  carrion]  Hftutuer  (WftrbnrtoD).  f/«i>d 
Uuing  carrion  ii<j.  Ff  jmttiuiiij  earriott  MstoDa  oonj. 
mod,  h'uiiig  camoa  Wliiter  coni,  earrion'tiirina  flod 
Mitford  cot.j.  ramoffl-]  Ff.  carrioTt.  Qq. 

Djree'i  Dal«  :  P.  136.  (67)  •■  For  if  the  ntn  brttd  Hof^oli 
in  a  dead  dog,  h^^ij  a  god  kiuing  earrioii.*' 

This  puHigB  i>  not  in  the  qiurto  1603.— The  other  old 

jdi.  haie  " bdng  a  good  tilling  tarrio*."    I  giTB 

Wnrburton'i  emenditiDn,  vbUh,  if  over-prised  by 
John»OD  (who  called  it  a  "noble"  one),  at  tesit  bfta  the 
merit  of  CDnTeyinggKnaetbiDgllkeaineaiiiiK  Tbatsot 
mm  a  tolenbie  aenie  can  be  tortured  antoftha  orieinal 
Trading,  we  haie  proof  ponUre  in  the  Tariani  rxpSiiut- 
iKxu  of  it  by  Whiter,  Coleridge,  Caldacott,  Hr.  Knight, 
and  Deliui.  ("  The  carrion,"  nja  Mr.  Kdgbt,  with  the 
MmoBt  eiaTity,  "  the  ewrion  ia  good  at  kiMni^read;  to 
ntarn  the  kin  of  the  mn — 'CommoD  tjiring  Titan,'  and 


in  the  bittenesa  of  liia  Uilire  Hamlet  MBOdalee  the  idiM 
with  the  dangbter  of  Poloi^ui.  Hr.  Wliiter,  howertr, 
coniiden  tbatgued,  tlic  original  reading,  ia  correct;  bnt 
that  the  poet  uBea  the  word  ta  a  SBbatantite— the  <K>OB 
principle  in  the  fecundity  of  the  eirth.  In  that  case  we 
ahcmld  read  'bfing  a  gMd.  kining  cartion.'"  EqealiJ 
ontrageDuB  in  ubsurdil;  is  the  iDteiprelatioa  of  Delini, 
which  (traosluled  for  me  by  Mr.  Robst'D)  rum  thus: 
"Hamlet  oalla  the  dog,  in  which  the  eun  breeds  ma^ota, 
ft  good,  kisBJag  cirrion ;  alluding  to  the  confiding, 
fawniog  naanner  of  the  dog  towards  bis  maeter.  If  the 
mn  breedi  nuggolain  the  dead  dog,  which  during  it! 
lifetime  was  eo  attached,  what,  sajB  Hamlet,  in  hii 
bitter  diatnut  [Misatrauea],  and  to  atmoy  Polonins, 
might  not  the  mn  breed  in  the  equally  tender  Opheiia, 
who  ought,  therefore,  not  Co  eipoie  henelf  to  the  aon.") 
—Tit  Worti  of  WiUiam  SAataptan.  TU  ttxt  rented 
by  tie  Jlfn.  AUxaxder  Dgct.  In  w«»  vttumi*.  Vcl.  VU. 
StanA  edition.     Lotuton:  ISGS,  p.  223. 

la  "The  Shakaieart  Society's  PamrM,  Vol.  IL, 
London,  printed  for  the  ShaJtspeare  Society,  1B45, 
Art,  VIL  Conjicturei  on  eornc  of  the  Corrupt  or 
Ofrseure  Postages  of  Shakepcart,  br  Barron  Field, 
Esq.,  pp.  41,  42:   the   author  of  the   article  TO' 

"  And  we  are  iadebted  to  Biahop  Wftibnrton,  the  moat 
arbitrary,  bat  the  mott  tagaiiiODS,  of  oiiUoi,  ...  for 
reading  in  BamUl, '  If  the  sun  breed  magRoti  in  a  dead 
dog,  iHiiiga  G<oJ-ldMiogaarrian,'inatead(7a  'Oooi^'al 
the  old  copiea  faave  it : '  a  noble  emandatton  (Dr.  John- 
aon  calla  it)  which  almott  leta  the  critic  on  a  leTsl  with 
the  ftothor.' " 

In  a  foot-note  he  ftdda  (p.  42)  :- 

~  lijer  and   Mr.  ~ 

the  dead  dog  to 

the  words  to  be  licented  to  c 
oacnlist,  and  not  the  dog.  Is  i 


e  good  kianng  ca 


gfor 

That  Uie  mn  is  the 

...., ..»,  ,a  ..^^..u.  ..led  by  tiie  foUowing 

.       „  HfB. /?,.  ii„4  p.  U81: 'IHd'Bt  lliou 

DCTer  lee  Titan  kin  a  dtah  of  butter  1'  and  by  the  phial^ 
'  common-kiadrg  Titan,'  in  CjnMiai,  ili.,  4  [L  HAy 

One  tiling  can  with  certainty  be  nssomed  at  the 
outset,  naniely,  thiit  the  Sun,  "  comouni-kisuiig 
Titan,"  ia  the  "  osculiat,"  to  use  Mr.  Field's  word, 
and  not  tlie  coirion  dog ;  "  and  now  reBiainB,"  as 
PoloniuH  says,  "  that  we  find  out  Uie  cause  of  the 
efioot,  or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  the  defect,"  in 
the  seTeral  attempted  explanations  of  the  passage 
in  question.  That  defect  is  due  to  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only,  and  that  ia,  to  the  understanding 
of  "kiiaing"  aa  tlie  present  active  participle,  and 
not  as  the  verbal  noun.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
English  scholars  that,  in  the  early  period  of  oar 
language,  there  were  distinct  forms  tor  the  jneWBt 
active  participle  and  the  verbal  noun,  the  former 
ending  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  -ende,  and  the  latter  in 
-nng,  which  ending  became,  respectively,  -end 
(■ende)  and  -ing  (-inge)  in  Middle  English.  This 
distinction  between  the  participle  and  the  vetW 
noun  continued  to  be  qnite  strictly  observed  nntil 
near  the  end  of  the  fourt«eiitIi  centui;.  It  is  so 
observed  in  the  earlier  text  of  the  WyclilBto 
vewiona  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  Oowers  (Jow- 
fttiio  Amantis,  the  present  participle  temiinatiDg 


abnoet    invaiiably  in  -«nd^   i  few    i 
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occurring  of  the  later  form  in  -inge  (-ing). 
In  Chaucer's  works,  which  represent  the  most 
adyanced  stage  of  the  language  in  his  time, 
the  present  participle  terminates,  with  yery  rare 
exceptions,  in  -ing  or  -yng  (-inige  or  -ynge).  Soon 
after  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  -ing 
became  the  common  ending  of  the  participle  and 
the  yerbal  noun.  But  it  is  often  important  to 
determine  which  is  which,  in  reading  an  author  of 
so  contriying  a  spirit  of  expression  as  Shakspeare 
exhibits. 

In  the  following  passages,  for  example,  the 
present  active  participle  is  used  : — 

**  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow/'  M<id/eth,  Act  y.  sc.  5, 
1.  24 ;  "  Look,  here  comes  a  walking  fire/'  King  Lear, 
Act  iii.  sc.  if  1. 110 ;  '*  the  dancing  banners  of  the  Ireneh/' 
King  John,  Act  ii.  so.  1, 1.  308 ;  "  my  dancing  soul  doth 
celebrate  This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  luiTersary/' 
Richard  II.,  Act  i.  sc.  3, 1.  91 ;  "labouring  art  can  never 
ransom  nature  From  her  inaidable  estate/'  AU*s  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  Act  ii.  sc.  1, 1. 116 ;  ''more  busy  than  the 
labouring  spider/'  2  Henry  VL,  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  1.  339; 
''  And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas  Olympus 
high,"  OtheUo,  Act  ii.  sc.  1, 1. 184;  "thy  parting  soul ! " 
1  Menry  VL,  Act  iL  sc.5, 1. 115;  "parting guest,"  Trtnltu 
and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  sc.  3,  1.  166;  "a  falling  fabric/' 
Coriolantu,  Act  iii  sc.  1, 1.  247 ;  "  this  breathing  world/' 
JUcJiard  IIL,  Act  i.  sc.  1, 1. 21 ;  "  0  blessed  bree<Ung  sun," 
Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  sc.  3, 1. 1. 

But  in  the  following  passages  the  same  words 

are  verbal  nouns  used  adjectively  : — 

"  a  palmer's  walking  staff,"  Richard  IL,  Act  iii.  sc.  3, 
1. 151 ;  "  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days,"  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Act  i.  sc.  5, 1.  29 ;  "you  ought  not  walk  Upon 
a  labouring  day,"  Julius  Ccesar,  Act  i.  sc.  1»  1.  4 ;  "ere  I 
could  GiTe  him  that  parting  kiss,"  Cymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  3, 
1.  34 ;  "  And  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were  shedl " 
Richard  IL,  Act  i.  sc.  4, 1.  5 ;  "  he  hath  the  falling  sick- 
ness/' Julius  Couar,  Act  i.  sc.  2,  L  252 ;  "  Cannot  be  quiet 
scarce  a  breathing  while,"  Richard  IIL,  Act  i.  sc.  3, 1.  60; 
"it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me/'  HandH,  Act  v. 
sc.  2,  L  165. 

And  now  we  are  all  ready  for  "  kissing.''  In  the 
following  passages  it  is  the  participle  : — 

*'  A  kissing  traitor,"  Lom*s  Lahour's  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2, 
L  592 ;  "  the  greedy  touch  Of  common-kissing  Titan," 
Cvmbeline,  Act  iii.  sc.  4,1.  164;  "0,  how  ripe  in  show 
Tny  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow ! "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  Ui.  sc.  2, 1. 1^. 

'^  Kissing,"  in  the  last  passage,  might  be  taken 
for  the  verbal  noun,  meaning,  for  kissmg,  or,  to  be 
kissed ;  but  it  must  here  be  understood  as  the 
participle.  Demetrius  speaks  of  the  lips  of  Helena, 
as  two  ripe  cherries  that  kiss,  or  lightly  touch, 
each  other.  But  to  say  of  a  pair  of  beautiful  lips, 
that  they  are  good  kissing  lips,  would  convey  quite 
a  different  meaning — a  meaning,  however,  which 
nobody  would  mistake  :  "  kissing ''  in  such  ex- 
pression is  the  verbal  noun  used  adjectively,  and 
equivalent  to  "  for  kissing."  And  so  the  word  is 
used  in  the  passage  in  question  : — 

"  For  if  the  sun  breed  Magots  in  a  dead  dogge,  being 
a  good  kissing  Carrion^—" 

That  is,  a  dead  dog  being,  not  a  carrion  good  at 


kissing,  as  Mr.  Knight  and  others  understand  it,  and 
which  would  be  the  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  pre- 
sent active  participle,  but  a  carrion  good  far  laaang, 
or,  to  be  kissed,  oy  the  sun,  tiiat  thus  breeds  a 
plentiful  crop  of  maggots  therein,  the  agency  of 
"  breed  "  being  implied  in  "  kissing."  In  reading 
this  speech,  the  emphasis  should  be  upon  ^^kisaiDg" 
and  not  upon  *' carrion,"  the  idea  of  which  liaat 
word  is  anticipated  in  "dead  dog"  ;  in  other 
words,  "  kissing  carrion  "  should  be  read  as  a  oom- 
pound  noun,  which  in  fact  it  is,  the  stress  of  sound 
falling  on  the  member  of  the  compound  which 
bears  the  burden  of  the  meaning.  The  two  words 
mi^t,  indeed,  be  hyphened,  like  **  Kisaing-comfite," 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc  6,  L  19. 
The  fact  that  all  the  Quartos  and  Folios  pmectly 
agree  in  the  expression  "  a  good  kissing  carrion  " 
is  quite  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  the  correct 
reading,  and  that  its  meaning  was  plain  to  early 
readers 'and  hearers.  Had  it  been  obscure,  so 
obscure  that  "  not  even  a  tolerable  sense,"  to  use 
Dyce's  words,  could  have  been  "  tortured  out  of 
the  original  reading,"  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  tinkered  into  variations  before  Bishop  War- 
burton  made  the  "  noble  emendation  which  almost 
sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author  1" 

Hiram  Oobson. 
Cornell  UniTersity,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


The  Double  Genitive. — May  I  be  allowed  to 
inquire  if  any  of  our  grammarians  give  an  intelli- 
gible rule,  or  sufficient  authority,  for  the  use  of 
what  has  been  called  the  double  genitive.  The 
Germans,  like  ourselves,  indicate  the  genitive 
either  by  its  usual  preposition,  or  by  the  terminal '«. 
They  say  either  "  Wieland's  Oberon"  or  "Der 
Oberon  von  Wieland,"  but  they  never  use  both 
these  genitives  at  once  ;  while,  with  us,  it  is  not 
only  customary  to  say  "Mr.  Brown's  tenant,"  or 
"  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Brown,"  but  we  very  frequently 
double  the  genitive  by  saying  "  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Brown's."  Now  of  Mr.  Brown's  what  f  Of  his 
house,  or  his  land,  or  what  ?  This  want  of  a  pre- 
cise meaning  is*'  of  itself  a  sufficient  objection  to 
such  a  mode  of  construction.  It  is  a  fiMilt  that  we 
do  not  find  in  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century, 
and  yet  Miss  Edgeworth,  one  of  their  immediate 
followers — a  purist  in  style — describes  "  a  glade  of 
the  park  which  opened  upon  a  favourite  view  of 
the  General'^";  and,  in  another  place,  die  writes 
the  exclamation,  "By  heaven,  uiat  will  of  my 
father**!"  We  may  fairly  ask,  what  is  it  of  the 
general,  or  of  my  father,  uiat  is  indicated  by  the 
"'<"?  Thackeray  is  still  worse.  He  says,  in  his 
English  Humourists,  "  The  brightest  part  of  Swift's 
story,  the  pure  star  in  that  da]^  and  tempestuous 
life  of  Swif t'«,  is  his  love  for  Hester  Johnson." 

The  Times  reviewer  of  Moen's  (hMvUy  writes : 
— "  Probably  a  kinsman  of  Lord  JPalmierBton'f." 
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Why  not  ''of  Lord  Palmerston"?  Its  coirespon- 
dent,  S.  G.  O.,  says  (speaking  of  the  Dorsetshiie 
labourers) : — "  When  1  read  this  letter  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury'*.''  Why  not  "  of  Lord  Shaftesbury"  ? 
or  why,  indeed,  use  the  genitive  at  all  ?  Why  not 
say,  "  When  I  read  this  letter  from  Lord  Shaft)es- 
bury"?  In  many  cases  where  the  double  genitive 
is  used,  the  ^reposition  from  or  by  might  be  better 
employed.  Even  Archbishop  Trench,  who  may  be 
considered  an  authority  as  regards  language,  makes 
a  like  use  of  the  unnecessary '«  in  his  ISnglish  Fast 
and  Fresent  But  it  would  be  endless  to  cite 
examples.  Lord  Lytton,  and  almost  every  modem 
writer,  has  fallen  into  the  same  vicious  habit ;  and 
it  is  a  habit  that  I  deprecate,  because,  even  if  it 
be  defensible  according  to  some  grammatical  rule, 
it  is  a  construction  so  awkward  and  obscure  that 
it  ought  nob  to  be  encouraged.  Our  prev 
fftults  of  carelessness  and  affectation  are  bad  en 
without  adding  to  them  such  a  barbarism  as  tne 
double  genitive.  Let  us  emulate  the  deamess  and 
precision  of  the  French.  W.  M.  T. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I  find,  in  an 
able  leading  article  in  the  TimM  of  the  5th  inst., 
two  instances  of  the  construction  which  I  have 
ventured  to  condemn.  Reference  is  made  to 
"  a  motion  of  Mr.  Hardy's" ;  "  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Bouverie's";  and  I  again  ask,  what,  in  such  in- 
stances, is  the  final '«  meant  to  indicate  ?  We  may 
sjpeak  of  "  Mr.  Hardy's  motion,"  or  "  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Hardy" ;  but  why  use  two  genitive  sifflis  when 
one  (if  the  sentence  is  properly  constructed)  ought 
to  be  sufficient  ? 

Thb  Date  of  the  Crucifixion.— An  American 
paper,  the  Christian  Weekly^  of  New'Tork,  is  cited 
m  the  Record  as  authority  for  the  statement  which 
follows: — 

"Th«  Rev.  J.  El  Karey,  a  medical  missionanr.  native 
of  Samaria,  but  who  recelTed  his  e^cation  in  finglaod, 
has  lately  discoTered  at  Nablous  a  reoord  kept  by  the 
priests  of  Shechem  of  all  important  events  that  occurred 
daring  their  time  of  office.  In  this  reoord  occurs  the 
following  statement,  written  by  Shaffer,  the  priest  of  the 
synagogue  in  the  tune  of  onr  Savioor : — '  In  the  19th 
year  ofmy  priesthood,  and  the  4,281st  year  of  the  world, 
Jesos  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  crucified  ai 
Jerusalem.* " 

Henry  B.  Mijrbat,  M.Q.O.L.S. 

Belfast 

Literary  Curiosity. — Here  is  another  ^  ex- 
ample of  the  pastime,  of  which  a  sample  is  given 
in4«^S.  xL468:— 

"Lift,"  vhat  all  <A€  TaUrOM  tung  db<ftU  iL 

<'Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hourl— Foim^ 
Life 's  a  short  summer— man  a  fading  flower. 

Dr.  Jckmon. 
Bv  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die. — Papi. 
The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas  I  too  nigh.— Pl^. 
To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be. — SStweU, 
Though  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  tragedy.— jS^pMMr. 


But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  giiefs  are  dumb. 

Danid. 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 

Baliiah, 
Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  alL— Zom^mIow. 
Unmingled  jovs  here  to  no  man  befalL— iS!tmt4«ett. 
Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere. — Congreve* 
Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care. — ChurthiU, 
Custom  does  often  reason  over  role. — Amutrcng. 
A  cruel  sunshine  lighting  on  a  tooh^JRoehuter. 
Live  well,— how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. 

MiUon. 
Those  who  forgive  the  most  shall  be  the  most  foi^^Ton. 

BaiUjf. 
Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  you  cannot  see  its  face. 

French, 
Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  no  place. 

SatMrviUe. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear. 

Thomson, 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. — Byron, 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasures  lay. 

SmolUtL 
With  craft  and  skill — to  ruin  and  betray. — Cra^be. 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fiJl,  but  stoop  to  rise. 

McLstinger. 
We  masters  grow  of  a)l  that  we  despise. — Cowley, 
Oh  then  remoTO  that  impious  self-esteem. — BeaUie, 
Eiches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 

COWptTm 

Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis  brave. 

DavenanL 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.— 6^v. 
What  is  ambition  1    'Tis  a  glorious  cheat—  WtUis. 
Only  destruction  to  the  brave  and  great. — Addiion, 
What 's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown  'i'—Dryden, 
The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

J,  Qtiarlet, 
How  long  we  lire,  not  years  but  actions  telL —  Waiiint, 
The  man  lives  twice  that  lives  the  first  life  welL 

Merrick 
Make,  then,  while  yet  you  may,  your  God  your  friend. 

Meuon, 
Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  none  comprehend. 

ffiO. 
The  trust  that's  glTsn  guard,  and  to  yourself  be  just 

Jjiana, 
For,  live  howe'er  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 

Shattpeart," 

I  have  another  copy  of  this,  differing  in  some 
slight  particulars  from  the  above.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  contribution  to  the  San  FraneUco 
Times  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Doming,  and 
to  be  the  result  of  a  year's  search. 

A.  H.  Bates. 

EdgbastoD. 

Ekolish  ''Hibsrnicisms."— The  memorable 
saying  of  Sir  Boyle  Boche,  that  '^  Single  misfortunes 
never  come  alone,  and  the  greatestof  lul  possible  mia- 
fortunes  is  generally  followed  by  a  much  greater,'' 
is  un(]^uestionably  a  tempting  bit  of  &ceti£e  to  the 
novelist,  and  Mortimer  Collms  has  not  been  slow 
to  avail  himself  of  it  in  his  latest  and  most  brilliant 
achievement ;  indeed,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  use  he  makes  of  it,  when,  speaking  in  his  own 
proper  person  at  the  dose  of  Miratuta :  a  Mid- 
summer Madness^  he  contemplates  the  effect  of 
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Lord  Kussell's  propoBul  for  a  bipod-parliament— 
ponncca  for  Ireund. 

But  it  was  equuUed,  if  not  excelled,  by  a  late 
bot-he(uled  "local,"  one  of  nature's  Bcceatrioities, 
and  neighbour  fanner  to  my  gtaudfather — the 
self-Hume  individual,  in  &ct,  of  wnom  it  is  related 
that  he  OQue  lost  a.  field  in  a  flood,  and  who 
followed  the  course  of  the  Btream  with  loud  kmeut- 
atioDa  to  its  CMifluence  with  the  Irwell,  where, 
after  standing  aghast  for  some  minutes,  contem- 
platbg  the  wide  waste  of  watera  (if  such  could 
evet  be  aaid  of  tiie  North  Lancashire  main-sewer), 
he  relieved  himaclf  of  sundry  ejaculutions  to  the 
effect  thut  it  had  gone  down  the  river,  and  was 
inretrievably  lost  to  him  ;  but  who  found  to  his 
amazement,  no  leu  than  to  bis  joy,  that  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters  his  field  had  re-appeared. 

Of  all  the  comioil  sayings  of  this  "  trae-bora 
Englishman" — «id  they  were  many — that  was 
par  txetlUnce  his  ehef-iPemvre,  when,  tired  of 
chasing  a  nnmber  of  trespassers,  he  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  his  meadow,  and  shouted  after  them 
with  an  the  force  his  lemaining  bnath  would 
pennit,  that  he  knew  Ihtm  all,  except  Laneton  and, 
Brindie,  and  ht  would  make  tSuae  till  ^Bho  the 
others  ■uere.  Was  it  merely  a  laptut  lin^a  f 
Certainly  not ;  nor  due  to  our  hero's  impetuosity, 
for  he  hod  a  habit,  which  forsook  him  not  in  this 
instance,  of  r^>e«ting  hii  words  tww  or  three  times 
over.  It  was  an  unconscious  focetiousness,  which 
chwaeteriied  him  even  in  his  coolest  moments. 

When  called  on  for  suhsoriptioBi— always  the 
most  delibentire  proceeding  imaginable — he  in- 
Toriablf  asked  the  canvassers  if  thev  had  been  to  a 
wealthier  brother  who  lived  hard  oy,  and  being 
answered  ia  the  afBrmative,  he  would  asHUie  them, 
with  the  utmost  saju/  froid,  that  his  brother  and 
himself  were  both  as  one,  and  with  best  wishes  for 
their  coivtiituMf  suocass,  bid  them  "good  after- 
noon " ;  or,  if  it  so  happened  that  the  brother  had 
not  been  visited,  it  mode  no  difference :  they  were 
"both  as  one,"  and  the  eanTBSSen  most  go  to 

Now,  these  are  notso  manyas-tbo- Irishman -saids, 
but  the  doings  and  saying  of  a  veritable,  and,  as 
things  went  in  those  days,  t>UeU*{r*'>' ^Q^iish  farmer 
— the  terror,  in  feet,  of  my  own  boyhood.  I  make  Mr. 
Collins  a  present  of  them  for  his  next  novel,  and  I 
dare  say  everyone  of  your  correspondents  could 
furnish  similar  fkcetious  icminiscences  of  his 


Sir  Boyle  Roche  ;  for  J  take  it  that  they  hare  not, 
by  any  means,  been  peculiar  to  Irelancf,  but  have 


Famworth,  Bolton. 


BoTLB  Ektwible. 


Thr  SioNiwcATiOK  OP  M.  AND  N.  IS  THB  Book 
OF  CoMuoH  Prater.— As  for  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  there  ia  yet  room  for  aoollier  suf;gestion 


or  two  on  the  signification  of  M.  and  N.  in  tlie 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  will,  therdbre,  wili 
the  Editor's  permission,  submit  to  the  readei*  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  the  following  ideas,  as  either  something 
new  or  something  true. 

1.  In  the  Baptismal  service,  evidently,  Jf.= 
^Canu)^the  specific  nantt  conferred. 

S.  In  the  Caiahitm,  evidently,  the  word  NaMe 
yields,  grammatically,  i^.^the  specific  vuuealint 
name,  M.^^the  specific /emi nine  nama 

3.  Touching  the  Marriage  Service,  bowerar, 
"God  created  man  [=mankind=one  flesh]  male 
and  female  "  (Gejt.  i.  27).  "  And  they  shall  be  one 
flesh"  (Oen.  ii.  24).  When-fore,  "  I,  M.,  take tbee 
N.  to  my  wedded  wife  "— "  I,  N.,  take  thee  M. 
to  my  wedded  husband,"  says  the  Marriagt 
Service ;  and,  hence,  as  marriage  is  mystical,  M. 
and  N.  become  also  mystical.  For,  as  the  c«e- 
mony  immediately  appertains  to  HaN  (^man- 
kind), I  take  the  Jtf.,  literally,  to  sigaify  the 
mimaiy,  dexter  head  of  3faJV;  and  the  Jf., 
literally,  to  signify  the  secondary,  siniatn  oompki 
lent  of  Mi^.  And,  as  the  triliteial,  bioon- 
DnaotaJ,  monosyllabic  MaN  cannot  be  attend 
without  a  mediating  vowel,  whether  pronouaced 
forwards  or  backwards,  the  adjunctive  A  becomes 
CiXceedingly  appropriately  significative — the  man 
s^nng,  as  it  were,  "  I,  M.  (=primary),  ^(ccept) 
JV.  (=8econdary),  to  my  wedded  wife,"  the  woman 
ipropriately  reciprocating,  saying,  as  it  were, 
a.  (=^aecondarj),  .i(ccept)  M,  (^primaij)  to 
m^  wedded  husband."  Personal  duaLtf,  litenl 
trmity,  verbal  unity,  becoming  sjmbohc  ot  the 
dexter  dfan,  and  woman,  y.,  sinister  institntion  of 
marriage.  And  that  the  preceding  evolved  signi- 
fications are  reasonable,  if  not  satisfactory  or  ooD- 
clusive,  is  apparent  in  the  fact,  that  whereas  the 
Baptimtal  and  Catechixmal  order  of  the  letteis  is 
N.,  Jr.Jlf.,_aignihingmaZ<and/c7nofe,respectiTely, 
the  Matriirumiiu  sequence  of  the  same  letten  is 
JIf.  jr.,  signifying  man  and  tooniiiTi,  respectivdj.  Or, 
if  neater  brevity  be  preferred,  JVf.  mi{4it  m  le- 
Raraed  as  tbejfnt  symbol  of  MaN,  and  Jf.  as  the 
iul  ^mbot  of  MaN.  Or,  M.  as  the  initial  of 
MaN,  and  J>r.  as  the  finol  of  WoMaN.  Or,  M., 
the  larger  letter,  as  tymbolie  of  the  male,  and  N., 
the  smaller  letter,  as  tymbotic  of  the  bmi^  in 
the  SoUnmiaation  of  Matrimony.        J.  Bxale. 

A  Merman.— I  extract  the  following  flwu  the 
Qeniiemaa'i  Magadite,  for  November,  1737 : — 

"  Bznia.— Borne;  flihemwn  naar  this  dty  diawi^ 
their  mt  aihors,  a  oreatuie  of  hunuui  shape,  having  two 
leg*,  loap'i]  out,  and  nm  away  verjnriltljj  notbdng 
able  to  overtake  it,  they  knock'd  it  down  by  ttuowioc 
t&ekt  after  M.  At  tlteir  eomins  op  to  it.  It  was  4^1^ 
uidgroan'dUkaahimtanoreatnnj  itt  fmt  ware  webb^ 
like  a  dnck'i,  it  had  eyes,  non,  aod  mouth,  reNmbling 
"    n  of  ■  man,  only  the  noM  soatwhat  itpntti;  a 

not  nnlika  a  Mlmoa's,  tocniDg  up  tmrtrds  to  back, 
i«ire«thi|b.    Itwupi^ttklyshnrabM*." 

T. 
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[  Leaminqtos.  —  I  Lave  recently 
cume  ticrosa  seveml  memorandii  in  an  old  note-book, 
which  may  possibly  be  thought  worthy  of  iosertiou 
in"N.  &Q."     ThefiratiaiisfoEows:— 

"  Jul;  28  and  Aug.  2,  1843.  There  is  a.  curiom  spot 
Spon  the  nfw  roud  frum  LeaminKtoo  to  KcnilnoTth,  n 
ebort  diaCance  from  the  former  pUce,  in  the  pariih  of 
MilTcrton,  nhich  nns  pointed  oat  imddaacribed  lo  me 
b;  Hr.  K— ~'b  coachmui,  s  u&tive  of  the  neighboor- 
Ikood,  Hba  had  often  vigited  it  as  a  boy.  It  n&s  called 
the  Case,  and  waa  ao  eicavatioii  ia  the  uatural  rock, 
vhich,  being  corered  with  gntsi,  appears  like  a  bank 
at  the  edge  of  a  flelii,  on  one  side  gradunll;  rising,  on  the 
other  iteep  and  high.  At  this  spot,  befora  Che  new  rotid 
mu  made,  wusAQarrow  entrance,  whiab  could  be  entered 
in  a  creeping  posture,  and  Hliicli  appeared  to  be  a  breach, 
and  not  the  original  entrance,  of  irbich  there  was  no 
trace.  A  puso^  was  then  found  which  communicated 
with  eight  roomi,  four  on  cacb  Bide,  nhieh  opened  f^ing 
Buh  other.  Thej  were  square,  with  a  coved  roof,  whiih 
could  be  touched  by  a  man  standing  on  tip-toe,  and  ners 
Cnt  out  of  the  solid  rock.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
ornament.  Four  of  them  had  fire.places  and  chimneys, 
which  were  stopped  with  earth  abore.  One  of  them 
might  bo  eight  or  ten  feet  square ;  the  others  mer«  closets. 
They  were  partly  destroyed  and  filled  up  in  making 
the  new  road  a  few  years  ago,  but  traces  are  visible  on  the 
surface.  The  excavation  eitended,  facing  Leamington, 
more  to  the  left  than  the  right  of  the  road.  Whore  the 
road  crccsei  a  brow,  lome  VtO  yards  further  from  Leam- 
ington, three  graves  were  found  cut  out  in  the  n>ck  in 
the  form  of  cuSos  ;  tbey  oonliuDcd  tlireo  skeletons,  and 
a  neck-chain  and  lioger-nng,  which  were  said  to  be  of 
^d.  The  boueswere  buried  at  Milvertou  parish  church. 
T.  W.  WfiBR 

The  Origin  op  thb  Md310-Hall  Ektbrtai-h- 
the  works  of  Tom 
o  point  to  aofflething 
NBembling  the  looilem  music-hali.  Wiud  describes 
ayiait  to  the  "  Muaio  Hoiiae  "  at  Sadler's  Weils: 
but  this  had  a  Urge  Karden  connected,  with  it,  and 
must  probably  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  pre- 
eoraorofEanBlaghandVaiuchttU.  The  earliest  notice 
I  have  met  with  of  the  music-haU  entertainment, 
in  its  transition  state  from  the  ordioaiy  oonvivial 
•BBembly  of  the  tavern  to  the  set  evening'B  amuse- 
ment provided  by  professional  peribrmere,  occurs 
in  the  AAreiUurts  of  a  Speeulalui,  or  joamey 
tkrougk  Lo7ido!\,  by  George  Aleiamiei'  Stevens, 
the  well-known  author  of  the  l^eetitre  wpon  Haadg, 
written  about  1761:— 

"  We  went  to  Comug'  Court,  as  (be;  called  it,  one  Jack 
Speed's,  White  Horse,  Fetter  Lane,  where  these  very 
high  htimouriits  were  to  assemble  thU  eveninB.  When 
we  hnil  taken  our  seats,  and  I  had  once  or  twice  looked 
round  the  room  and  examined  the  manj  parsons  who 
were  placed  on  each  side  of  two  long  tables,  1  oould  not 
observe  that  their  eyes  discovered  the  least  symptoms  of 
Jollity  :  on  the  contrary,  their  faces  ware  mere  blanks, 
and  tbey  seemed  moit  earnestly  looking  about  as  if  the; 
wanted  something  they  could  not  describe,  like  curiositv 
in  diitresa ;  and  appeared  more  like  mourners  at  Mirth  a 
funeral  than  companions  fit  for  fun  and  merriment.  I 
iold  this  to  my  conductor,  who  whispered  to  me  to  have 
«  hctle  patience ;  that  the  Staks  did  not  appear  soon  that 
nigh^  but  that  I  slioald  see  them  ahlne,  or  at  least 
twinkle,  by  and  by ;  that  the  oompan;  I  now  saw  did 


not  meet  to  make  one  another  merry,  but  to  be  mads 
nierry  by  others ;  that  thew  Camus'  Coort  meetings  were 
on  the  same  plan  as  Sadler's  Wells,  where  people  might 
loke,  and  drink,  and  hear  singing,  and  see  all 


idlords  of  public-houses  to  play  off  their  fools'  tricks 
to  all  the  guests  the  publican  can  jumble  toj;ether.  One 
plays  with  a  rolling-pin  u]ion  a  siilt-boi,  another  grunts 
like  a  hog,  a  third  makes  hiu  teetli  chatter  like  a  monkey ; 
and  thus  Ihej  have  each  something  to  make  the  million 
laugh,  and  put  common  sense  out  of  Gonateounce." 

The  performances  were  under  the  direction  of  b 
chairman,  and  seem  to  hnve  differed  but  little  from 
the  staple  nf  such  places  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
evident  that  Stevens,  asdramntistand  actor,  looked 
with  little  favour  upon  the  new-fashionetl  institu- 
tion. C.  Elliot  Bbowme. 

Unbs 
of  July  12th  ult.  has  the  following  n 
whit  more  true  than  painful— on  the  Rev.  Arthur 
West  Haddan,  late  creditor  with  Profesaor  Stubbfi 
of  CoTiiteiU  and  SecUsiastktd  Documeata  rtlating 
to  fiWiil  Britain.'— 

"  When  wo  Bee  that  such  a  man  as  thii  remuaed  np  to 
his  death  the  hard.woiking  pastor  of  a  poorly  endowed 
pariBK  when  the  highest  title  that  can  be  pot  in  his  title. 
page  is  the  drMiry  sham  of  '  Honorary  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester,'we  are  iacUned  to  cry  out  a^inat  the  disposers  of 
English  Cburch  preferment.  It  Ib  for  men  like  Mr. 
Haddu  that  deaoarles  and  oanoDiies  are  meant,  but  it 
is  not  to  men  tike  Mr.  Haddan  that  they  are  commoolj 

True  words  indeed!  but  not  more  true  of  Mt. 
Haddan  than  of  many  who  have  gone  before  hinj, 
and  have  done  work  as  good  and  as  serviceable  as 
his.  To  the  ecclesiastiaJ  student  two  memorable 
names  will  readily  occur,  Richard  Hooker  and 
Joseph  Bingham,  both  authors  of  worts  of  imperish- 
able fame,  but  both  living  and  dying  as  the  "  hard- 
working pastors  of  poorly  endowed  parishes."  The 
fbmiec  Rector  of  Bishop's  Bourne,  near  ContoT' 
bury,  the  btter  Rector  of  Headboum  Worthy,  and 
Havant,  Hampshire  ;  neither  having,  as  far  ns  I 
know,  arrived  at  a  dignity  equal  to  that  even  of  an 
"  Honorary  Canonry." 

Hooker's  poverty  is  notorious.  He  left  what  was 
barely  enough  to  bury  him.  Bingham  says,  in  his 
preface  to  his  ChriiUan  Anliqaititx,  by  way  of 
apology  for  any  imperfection  that  might  occur  in 
his  work,  "I  confess,  indeed,  that  this  work  will 
suffer  something  in  ray  hanii,  for  want  of  seTetal 
books,  which  I  have  no  opportunity  to  see,  nor 
ability  to  purchase."  Surely  Euripides  said  well 
and  justly; — 

uct)  jTOTa^ujv  tcptav 

)(iupouiri  Ttayai, 

KQc  SiKa  Kal  irdyra  ruAif  oTptc^crai. 

M(d«a,  411^13. 
Edmund  Tbw,  M.A. 
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The  Gule. — Some  years  ago  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion in  a  proyincial  paper  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land upon  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  following 
popular  rhyme: — 

"  The  gale  of  the  Oarioch, 
And  the  Bowman  of  Mar, — 
They  met  on  Bennachie ; 
The  gule  wan  the  war." 

After  every  word  had  been  well  fought  over,  the 
discussion  ended,  I  believe,  without  any  satisfactory 
result.  The  disputants  looked  to  tradition  and 
history  for  a  solution  of  the  enigma,  instead  of  to 
nature,  the  rhyme  being  an  allegorical  expression 
of  a  &ct  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  and  a  fine 
instance  of  the  origin  of  the  myth  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  interpretation. 

The  gule  is  a  weed  (wild  mustard)  too  well 
known  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  although, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  generally  known  by  other 
names.  It  is  also  pronounced  gwelcy  and  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  gold,  gild,  gdt,  i,e,  from  the 
root  of  ydloWf  and  signifies  the  yellow  plant — a 
name  to  which  it  is  well  entitled,  for  it  too  often 
covers  the  green  corn-field  with  a  blaze  of  gold. 
Another  rhyme  of  the  "  north  countrie  "  also  men- 
tions it,  characterizing  it  as  one  of  the  pests  of  an 
agricultural  country : — 

"  The  gale,  the  Gordon,  and  the  hoodie-cnw 
Are  the  tiiree  worst  enemies  Moray  erer  saw." 

Bowman  is  an  old  Scotch  word  for  farmer,  from 
boo,  boll,  or  bow,  a  farm-house  (originally  of  a  dairy 
or  pasture  farm),  derived  probably  from  (JaeL  bo, 
cows,  cattle.  This  root  occurs  very  frequently  in 
place-names  in  the  north,  as  in  Eastern  and  Western 
feo,  Lingambo,  Delnabo,  Lochnabo.  The  word 
b(yvomjanm&  originated  myths  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  also,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Bowman^s  Road,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Knock  Hill 
in  Banffshire,  a  road  along  which  the  myth-making 
faculty  has  made  the  bowmen  of  a  defeated  army 
retreat. 

Mar  and  the  Garioch  (pronounced  Gary)  are  two 
districts  of  Aberdeenshire,  separated  from  each 
other  in  part  by  the  hill  range  of  Bennachie,  with 
its  lofty  and  picturesque  pinnacles  of  rock. 

I  would,  therefore,  interpret  the  rhyme  as  follows : 
— There  was  a  time  when  the  gule  was  prevalent  in 
the  Gi^och,  but  had  not  yet  spread  into  Mar. 
The  agricultural  mind  of  the  latter  district  was 
alive  to  the  fact  and  the  danger,  and  used  every 
means  to  prevent  its  encroaching.  The  represen- 
tative bowman,  armed  with  fuU  powers,  stood,  as 
it  were,  on  Bennachie,  on  the  march  of  his  own 
territory,  to  meet  and  drive  back  the  insidious 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  in  vain, — the  gule  won 
the  war.  X.  X. 

Druid  Circles  as  Burial-Places. — The  recent 
remarks  of  W.  F.  F.  on  Stonehenge  in  "  N.  &  Q." 
give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  burials  in  our 


places  of  worship.  The  historical  proof  that  he 
gives  regarding  the  setting  up  of  the  stones  at 
Stonehenge  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius  for  his  burial- 
place  does  not  necessarily  preclude  their  dedication 
to  Uie  worship  of  the  sun  and  heavenly  hosts,  any 
more  than  uie  burial  of  the  gifted  and  great 
hinders  Christian  worship  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
I  have  often  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  period  or  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  the  curious  cruciform  sun  templ^  in  the  remote 
Hebridean  Island  of  Lewis,  which  erection  lies  north 
and  south,  with  arms  east  and  west.  There  is  a 
centre  stone  16  ft.  2  in.  high,  around  which  theie 
is  a  circle  of  standing  stones  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
consisting  of  12  stones ;  the  shaft  of  the  cross  extends 
270  ft.  north  of  the  circle,  and  is  an  avenue  27  fL 
wide,  formed  by  a  double  row  of  stones,  nineteen  m 
number.  The  head  of  the  cross  to  the  south  extends 
69  ft.,  consisting  of  five  stones.  The  eastern  arm 
extends  38  ft.,  and  the  western  43  ft.,  each  con- 
sisting of  four  stones.  The  average  height  of  all 
these  stones  is  from  10  to  13  ft. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  Sir  Henry  James,  m 
his  work  on  Stonehenge  and  Tursuschan,  and  Mr. 
Feigusson,  in  his  work  on  Ibude  Stone  Monuments^ 
have  not  fancied  the  idea  of  pagan  worship  and 
burial  being  associated ;  while,  strange  to  say,  the 
vague  feeling  which  has  left  the  north  side  of  eveiy 
ancient  churchyard  in  Britain  almost  unappropriated 
for  burial,  tells  something  about  the  origin  of  burifll 
in  and  around  churches  being  derived  from  the 
very  pagans  who  reared  the  stone  circles,  they 
having,  we  are  told,  a  terrible  dread  of  the  north. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  and  aiouiid 
the  circle  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  dead  being 
buried  here,  but  it  may  have  been  a  place  for  cine- 
ration,  as  there  is  to  the  east  of  the  great  stone  a 
sunk  fire-chamber,  with  built  sides,  with  a  boilt 
drain-like  flue  towards  the  east,  that  may  have 
acted  as  a  blow-pipe  to  fiin  the  flame  with  the 
orient  breeze.  Altogether  this  perfect  prehistorio 
cruciform  sun  temple  at  Callemisn,  Island  of  Lewis, 
throws  a  strange  glimmer  of  bewildering  light 
upon  the  "  orientation  "  of  religious  worship,  and 
our  burial  of  the  dead  with  the  feet  to  the  east, 
and  also  on  the  great  feature  of  the  crudform  sym- 
bolism of  our  church  architecture. 

The  curious  sunk  chamber,  built  in  cruciform 
shape,  in  the  circle  of  standing  stones  at  Callemish. 
was  only  discovered  some  years  ago,  when  a  bed  <n 
peat  moss,  upwards  of  four  feet  thick,  was  removed 
m>m  around  these  stones  on  the  knoll  or  high  place 
by  the  shores  of  Loch  Roag.  This  bed  of  peat 
moss  must  have  taken  ages  to  accumulate. 

James  Eebb. 

Edinburgh. 

Spekser. — Sir  John  Coleridge,  in  his  lecture  on 
Wordsworth,  delivered  at  Exeter  a  few  months  ago, 
and  now  (August)  published  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
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sine,  says:  "  I  think  Wordsworth,  with  the  doubtful 
eiception  of  Cbiiucer(of  whom,  I  am  aahftmed  tosay, 
I  do  Dot  know  enough  to  form  a,  judgment),  n  name 
in  oui  literature  to  which  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
nie  alone  superior."  Sir  John  must  here  have  been 
napping,  as  any  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  from 
this  that  such  a,  person  as  the  author  of  the  Faerie 
Qutou  had  never  criated.  Surely  Spenser  is  above 
every  English  poet  (Chaucer  and  Wordsworth 
included)  except  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 

Hailaia,  who  Bcidom  allowed  his  feeliDgs  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment,  says,  in  his  Inlrodvc- 
(ioii  to  the  LiteratJiTe  of  Europe  (ed.  1860,  voL  iL, 

L240); — "  We  must  not  fear  to  assert,  with  the 
\t  judges  of  this  and  of  former  ages,  that  Spenser 
is  still  the  third  name  in  the  poetical  literature  of 
our  country,  and  that  he  has  not  been  surpassed, 
except  by  Dante,  in  any  other." 

All  honour  to  Sir  John  Coleridge  for  his  tribute 
to  Wordsworth's  genius,  but  whilst  sacrificing  at 
the  shrine  of  one  great  poet,  we  must  not  be  unjust 
to  another  and  a  greater,  and  assuredly  there  could 
be  no  greater  Injustice  to  "  our  sage  and  serious 
|ioet  Spenser  "  than  to  ignore  his  name  altogether 
in  enumerating  the  greatest  poets  of  our  country ! 

JONATHAS   BOUCHIKR. 


faucritK. 

it  requeat  eorrupondenti  desiring  informBtioD 


on  fsmilj  m»tter»  of  only  privB. 
uuwera  maj  be  addrened  to  th 


Serfdom  in  Scotland. — Where  is  the  last 
notice  of  serfdom  in  Scotland  ?  In  the  able  and 
interesting  Laelara  on  Scotch  Legal  Antiquiiia, 
by  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  lately  published,  he 
states  that  "  the  servile  labour  of  the  agricultural 
class,  which  had  prevailed  all  over  Europe,  died 
out  first  in  Scothind";  and  then  he  adds  that  "the 
last  claim  of  ntyfikip,  or  serfdom,  proved  in  a 
Scotch  court  was  in  1364,"  This  is  highly  honour- 
able for  Scotland,  and  induces  me  to  ask  what  is 
the  last  notice  of  serfdom  in  the  old  charters  of 
Scotland,  The  latest  reference  to  it  that  1  have 
observed  is  in  a  charter  (August  l(>th,  1489)  which 
has  come  under  my  notice  in  my  investigations 
respecting  Tybaria  Barony,  where  James  IV.  grants 
to  Robert  Maitland,  of  Auchtngassil,  "  Locum, 
Castrum  et  Montem  nuncupata  le  Mote  de  Tybbris, 
cum  bondU  et  pertinenciis  eorundem."  I  suppose 
that  these  bondi  must  be  considered  serfs. 

The  Chartulary  of  Cambuskynneth,  that  muni- 
ficent gift  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute  to  the 
antiquaries  of  Scotland,  1  have  read  over  more 
particularly  with  this  point  in  my  eye  ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  chartulary,  among  &U  its  charters 
(2S5),  has  no  reference  to  serfs,  unless  the  follow- 
ing be  considered  to  be  so.  In  a  charter  (c.  1178), 
"  Donatio  Quatuoi  Bovatarum  Terrarum  de  Bol- 


cormok,"  to  the  Church  of  Stirling,  or  Cambns- 
kyimeth,  I  find—"  Et  communem  pastuiam  toaioB 
terre  mee,  quicunque  eum  tenuerit,  ubicunque 
propria  animalia  aive  hominum  meorum  poscuat." 
Here  homijut  vni,  I  should  think,  womd  mean 
serfs.  I  have  also  read  over,  with  the  same  object, 
a  number  of  the  uupubliahed  charters  ^m  the 
register  of  3t.  Cobne  Abbey  (Inchcolm),  and  in 
none  of  these  have  I  perceived  any  reference  to 
serfs,  which  looks  as  if  they  became  freemen  when 


n  of  ohurchmen.    Was  tl 


C.  T,  Bakaok. 


"S.  Maria  DK  Perpbtho  STTCcuRau."— Ihavea 
chromo-lithograph  in  various  sizes,  published  at 
Batiabon  by  Pustet,  bearing  the  above  title,  to 
which  is  added  "vetua  imago  miioculia  dan 
venerata  Boebk  in  eccL  S,  Alpbonsi."  It  le- 
preaenU  the  Madonna  in  half  length,  crowned, 
bearing  the  Divine  Infant,  also  crowned,  with  two 
angels  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion. 
Various  letters  are  in  the  background,  of  which  I 
want  an  exphination  (though  some,  eudi  as  IC,  XC^ 
are  obvious  enough) ;  one  of  the  child's  sandals  ap- 
pears to  be  falling  off.  The  original  must  be  an 
ancient  picture,  judging  from  the  style.  Any 
particulars    regarding   it,    or    references    ta  any 


BradI-SY  FAJJiLr,— a  letter,  written  1776  by 
Wm.  Donaldson,  mentions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brsdley, 
living  at  60,  Chiswell  Street,  London— a  brother 
and  sister-in-law  of  his  wife,  nic  Mary  Bradley. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  the 
name  of  (he  said  Bradley,  and  to  what  family  he 
belonged,  and  what  arms  they  bore  i      F.  H.  D. 

Bolwar,  Min.,  U.S.A. 

PitKCEDENce. — If  the  high  sheriff  of  a  county 
meet  the  judges  on  whom  he  is  in  attendance  iit 
private  society,  which  takes  precedence  ?  Can  any 
one  decide  this  point  1  Mohte  de  Alto. 

Thomas  Love  Peacock. — A  small  book  of 
forty-eight  pages,  published  by  John  Arlias, 
Juvenile  Library,  9,  Old  Change,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  entitled  The  Bound  TabU ;  or,  Xing 
AtQiWi  Featt,  embellished  with  eighteen  en- 
gravings, has  been  sent  to  me,  as  having  been 
written  by  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  of  whose  workj 
a  collected  edition  is  now  being  made.  It  has  no 
date  ;  but  must  have  been  written  before  18S0. 
The  work  is  in  rhyme,  beginning — 

"  King  Arthur  nt  down  by  the  lonely  sea-oout 
Ai  Miin  u  a  lath  aod  u  pale  ai  a  gboit," 
and  it  is  likely  that  it  may  have  been  written  by 
Peacock.     Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject,  espcciaUy  as  to  the  year  of 
publication,  which  must  [have  been  before   1825, 
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when  the  ^mhlisher  died  ?    The  work  does  not  i^ 
pear  to  be  in  the  British  Musenm. 

Hknrt  Cole. 

Eliot  Family.  —  In  Manning  and  Brat's 
History  of  Surrey^  there  is  a  ^i^e  of  the 
families  of  Skinner  and  Eliot  or  Reigate,  from 
which  it  appean  that  Winifred,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  co-heiresses  of  Richard  EUot,  married  Edward 
Byther.  Can  any  one  give  me  the  names  of  the 
cmldren,  if  there  were  any,  of  this  marriage  ?  tn 
Nichols's  Leicestershire,  a  Sldnner  I^^her  is  men- 
tioned, who  quartered  the  arms  of  Eliot  (azure,  a 
fesse  or)  ^ith  those  of  Rjrther  (azure,  three  crescents 

or).  W.  C.  HsAifB. 

Cinderford,  Gloucestemhire. 

Amsrican  PoBTC.-^What  were  the  titles  of  the 
Bine  Tolmnes  preoeding  The  TenJtk  Mun  lotiUbg 
wrung  up  in  America,  by  Anne  Brftdstveei,  1660  i 
Was  the  volume  of  Divitu  Potme  (4^  &  xi  fi04) 
one?  T.  T. 

^  pRosEUOTicus  "  :  CsRoicLARitrs.  — In  the 
Parish  Becister  of  Stoneleigh,  Warwickshire, 
under  buriiUs  in  1633,  and  foUowing  years,  there 
occurs  after  the  names  of  ccirtain  persons  the 
q[ttthet  "  proseucticus,"  e.  g,  : — 

"  1638.  Ursula  Burbery,  '  jproMuetica.' 
1640.  Robertus  Bolton,  ^proeeuctictu.*  " 

The  word  in  its  literal  sense,  from  the  Greek 
irposev^ofxai,  would  merely  imply  a  devout 
worshipper.  I  understand  it  here  to  mean  a 
"  ooDununicant."  Is  tiiis  the  ooireot  inteipretation, 
and  can  any  of  your  readers  supply  other  instaaoeB 
of  ks  occurrence  in  parish  rasters  ?  In  the  same 
register  one  Thonma  Sm^  is  deecribed  as 
"  *  ceroiciarius'  D"«  Katerina  Legh  de  Monasterio 
Stonleiensi.''  This  word  is  explained  to  mean  a 
beer  or  ale  brewer.  Is  this  so,  and  can  other 
instanclBs  of  it  be  given  ? 

Thomas  Jervoise,  sepultus  Nov.  6, 1638,  is  called 
"faber  bombardicus,"  a  significant  designation 
considering  the  troublous  events  of  those  times, 
in  which  Warwickshire  played  so  important  a  part. 

From  the  same  source  I  extracted  ^^  Johannes 
filius  *  Lovisgodii  *  Gregory  i**  this  is  a  Puritan  name 
I  have  not  met  with  before. 

Granville  Levsson  Ctowbr. 

**  Repbck.'*— May  I  repeat  a  river-side  query, 
which  has  not  been  so  fortunate  aa  to  elicit  in- 
formation from  the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q.,»  the 
derivation,  I  mean,  of  "repec*,"  "ripeck,"  or 
"  rypeck,**  the  name  given  on  the  Thames  to  the 
sharp-pointed  pole  by  which  a  barge  or  punt  is 
moored  ?  W.  F.  R. 

Eton. 

"Belgrade  akd  Clumset."  —  There  is  a 
roughly  engraved  plate  with  the  above  inscription 
at  the  head  of  it.      It  represents  a  plain,  oldish 


wonuui^  in  an  old  military  hat  above  her  cap,  a 
hussar  jacket,  and  a  fuU  petticoat  and  apron,  with 
a  capacious  pocket,  scissors,  key,  and  kniie,  hanging 
from  her  girale.  At  her  waist  is  a  ke^r,  slung  from 
her  shoulder  ;  in  her  ri^t  hand,  a  g£ss ;  a  stick 
in  her  left  hand,  and  a  dog  at  her  side.  In  the 
back  ground  is  a  mill,  on  a  hill ;  in  the  plain,  oa 
the  left,  an  encampment.  At  the  foot  of  the  in- 
scription, copied  below  are  the  words,  "Winder,  ad 
Viv.  Dei.  acconiing  to  Act  of  Parliament";  no 
date. 

"Bekrtde,  to  oaUed  for  being  in  the  noted  battie  of 
Belgiaoe,  in  Hungary.  She  came  to  the  Brigade  o^ 
Ei^pHah  Horse  Guards,  at  Waesbaden,  on  the  Rhine;  in 
Qennatty,  and  conthraed  faithfully  serdng  fheM  wHIi 
ptfffhAonB,  Ae.,  lad  wmi  rea&arkable  for  egposhit  htt 
penon^  nwm  In  the  rmj  htat  of  action,  by  awiitiig  iiw 
wom^hMl  and  dittroMee.*' 

**  Clonisey  (her  dog)  is  remarkable,  that  being  at  fh» 
battle  of  Dettinghen.  When  the  two  armies  fteed  each 
other,  a  t&tr  ndnotos  befbre  the  attack  began,  there  enne 
a  Fi^neh  dog  from  the  enemiei  front,  and  immtdlateltf 
o«r  English  dog  met  him  in  the  interval,  fril  iq>ca  bla^ 
and  beat  him  back  into  his  line,  after  which  he  oiMly 
returned  to  us." 

Can  ax^  one  identify  the  above  old  lady  1 

EVQUIBBB. 

Spanish  Binding. — Spanish  books  to  be  met 
with  here  are  roughly  bound  in  goatskin.  Was 
this  the  custom  in  Spain,  or  only  m  the  Spanish 
Colonies  f  F.  N.  L. 

Buenos  Ayres. 

"  Serendible.''— What  is  the  origin  of  thift 
word  ?  I  find  it  used  in  the  North  of  Ireland  by 
grooms  and  ostlers,  in  the  sense  of  thorough  or 
complete.  "  I  will  rub  in  the  blister  serenwfhf.* 
I  have  also  heard  a  groom  threaten  to  give  a  dot 
"  a  serendible  good  thrashing."  I  have  never  heard 
it  used  by  any  other  class  of  men.         F.  D.  P. 

PicrmiE  BT  GutDO  Rbni. — In  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  (National  Gallery),  t^ere  is  a 
g'cture  by  Guide  Reni,  representing  five  martyrs, 
oes  any  one  know  anything  of  this  painting? 

F. 

Ball  and  Bow  Families. — Can  any  reader  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  put  me  in  correspondence  with  any  of 
the  Ball  and  Bow  families  of  Devon,  living  at 
Stokeinleighton,  1684  and  1700  ?  I  want  mu^  to 
ascertain  who  Kobert  Ball  was,  who  was  a  great 
navigator,  and  died  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  December, 
1753,  aged  63.  Any  infonnation  on  the  subject 
will  much  oblige  H.  Bridgb. 

136,  Oower  Street,  N.W. 

"  Lieu  "  :  "  Clomb."  —  On  remarking  to  a 
gardener  in  South  Devonshire  that  the  vegetables, 
^,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  seemed  veiy 
healthy  and  fine,  he  said,  "  Yes,  the  ground  about 
here  is  so  '  lieu.' "    This  is  the  closest  imitatioii  I 
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can  give  of  the  word  os  he  pronounced  it-^Wlmt 
may  it  mean  ?_  -v^-,„. 

The  Devmiiajis  also,  I  find,  call  pottery  or 
crockery  "  Climb."  Here,  again,  I  am  at  fault  for 
a  denTation.  Will  aoroe  one  Idndlv  enlighten  me  i 
a.  B.  PnBToB. 

Richard  CnuBxitLAiiD.— I  bonght,  some  monthii 
ago.  St  an  autogmph  Ntle  in  London,  a  play  in' 
MS,,  pnrportbg  to  be  in  the  autograph  of  Cumber- 
land. It  ia  entitled  The  Coutiltrfdl;  or.  One 
OooA  T«m  deiervci  ATwOifff.  It  is  pre&ced  by  a 
"  ftftlogue  #ritten  by  a  cleigrman."  On  the  ont- 
side  dieet  axe  the  words  "Ex  Done  An^oria, 
B.  C,  1773."    Is  anything  known  of  ehis  play ! 

H.  A.a 

Hbnrt  Halltw&ll,  Vicar  av  Cowfold, 
Si^BEX,  vae  a  student  of  CHrist'e  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  A.B.  16G0,  and  M.A. 
1664.  He  wot  the  author  of  the  foUowing  works, 
-nz.,  Mtlamprouvta ;  or,  a  Ditcowie  of  iKe  Polity 
and  Kingihm  of  ikirkua*,  Ac,  London,  16S1; 
A  Btfmct  of  Bmeaifd  Edigion,  London,  16M ; 
A  Ditto^TU  of  iht  SxctlUruy  of  ChrUUanity, 
I>ondon ;  and  The  Sacred  MtlAod  of  Saving 
Sumant  SohU  fry  Jeivs  CkHil,  London,  1677. 
In  the  laab-named  work  the  author  is  described  a« 
"  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ifetld  in  Sussex.'' 
Any  further  particulars  conceming  him  will  be 
acceptable  to  me,  either  privately  or  through  the 
columns  of  "  N.  &.  Q,"  H.  FiHHWicK. 

QiTAKKHs'  LodoBviTr. — Where  can  I  find  a  full 
fecconnt  of  the  statistics  suppfflttDg  the  p<^alal 
belief  tiiat  the  "  expectation  of  life  is  longer  for 
Quakers  than  for  other  secU  i  Cyril, 

De  Hbere.— There  is  a  picture  by  De  Heon 
caQed  More,  a  woman  watching  in  a  death-room. 
Can  any  engraving  be  procnred  of  thia,  other  than 
the  coloured  sketch  In  Burnet's  book  on  Golotir? 

WlTHAK. 

"  Achbbn"  or  "  Akhebs."— Which  i«  thei^[ht 
way  of  pronouncing  thiii  name  of  the  northern  part 
of  Sumatra )  Is  the  eh  there  hard  or  soft  I  Why 
cannot  writers  adopt  the  Teiy  simple  method  of 
writing  M  if  it  be  like  German  or  Greek,  and  eh  if 
like  English  or  Spanish  1      £.  L.  Blenkinsopf. 

The  Acacia  held  is  bstbkh  bt  the  Pkbr- 
MABOKB.— -I  hare  been  lately  asked  what  speciea  of 
acacia  this  is.  Can  an^  member  of  the  ciak  inform 
me,  or  send  me  a  specimen  f     Jaues  BitrrrBN. 

Britith  Muntnm. 


"RAISE." 


The  A.S.  for  raite  ia  na'roM.    The  &ct  is,  tlwt 
(^  noticed  by  Wedgwood  *.v.  rear)  the  modem 


English  words  raite  and  rear,  corresponding  to 
MtesD-Ooth.  Taiwan  and  A.S.  ra  ran,  are  merely 
various  spellings  of  the  same  word.  The  following 
remark,  quoted  from  my  M<rt(t-6olhie  (rloiiary, 
Pref.,  p.  viii,,  is  exactly  to  the  point  ■,— 

"There  are  some  Gothia  words  which  require  the 
chan^  of  i  into  r  before  we  can  pemeWe  their  meaDing. 
Chan^  the  words  avto,  Aatujan.  hoii,  itiiav,  into  aura, 
kanrjan,  bari,  uid  Wran,  and  the  meauineB  tar,  hrar, 
btrry,  Itar*.  beoome  more  obrloiu.  Tet  this  ii  not  m 
general  rule,  for  ne  find  kituan,  to  oboo«,  laiujaii,  to 

The  free  interchange  between  s  and  r  in  ths 
Teutonic  langnages  'k  veiy  curions  and  intarectiiig, 
TfauB,  O.  verlitrm  is  Eng.  lm«;  G.  )uut  it  Bb^ 
hart ;  O.  tisen  is  Eng.  iron.  Bat  the  moat  iB> 
teresting  exBtnple«  are  certainly  those  wbioh  ouamM 
within  Che  cwnpnsa  of  our  own  langnam  ;  and  I 
proceed  to  nddnee  nome.  Thus,  in  MuWdo,  fron 
means  frwen ;  and  ear  verb  to  loft  has  two  p«M; 
participles,  viz.,  font  and  lost.  I  pfoceed  to  gr«» 
some  more  examples,  wluch,  as  far  as  I  know,  k«« 
hitherto  escaped  mnch  notice.  Thm,  Layamm 
bM  amm  ineteod  of  chosen.  T«  bUue  abraod  » 
matter  is  certainly  cmnected  with  a  tnunpeA 
hlrtre.  The  verb  gavren,  in  C^BOeev,  ia  ma  modecm 
g<ae.  The  ginire  of  an^g  iseommn^iotar^tettd 
aa  the  ti>lnte  of  an  egg.  IdSBAtdaaUthat  itin« 
named  from  the  glaaa  (or  shiaing  •{ppe«ance)'«( 
the  »kifl  of  the  white  of  egs  wh^  boiled.  AnL 
lastly,  I  contend  that  no  better  translation  0( 
Chaucer^  dar6  can  be  given  than  by  employing 
the  modem  equrvidoDt  verb  to  dotx.  Mr.  Montt 
gives  "  'fare,  to  lie  hid,"  and  I  do  not  controvert 
this,  because  I  hold  that  the  Old  English  dare  ma 
used  in  the  sense  of  lying  bid  or  lying  couched  in 
a  cave,  in  a  sWe  of  semi- slumber,  with  the  eyes 
half  closed  ;  see  darked  in  William  of  PaUmt, 
I.  17,  "  the  child  darted  in  hia  den."  Take  the 
whole  passage  as  it  stands  in  Chaucer's  Sthipnuttutei 
Tale,  I.  WO  :— 
" '  Keae,'  quod  he, '  it  anght  j-nough  mffioe 

I^ne  fcomea  for  to  lUpt  npan  ■  tutht; 

Bst  it  were  for  env  old  piJled  wigbl, 

Ai  ben  than  wadded  men,  that  Ije  and  dart, 

As  in  a  fonne  ther  licb  a  werj  hue. 

Were  al  for-atraoeht  irith  hnondeigiet  aod  noaU."* 
The  poor  hare  dare  not  sleep,  and  can  hardly  keep 
awuke,  so  it  lies  in  its  form  and  doui. 

Waitbr  W.  Skeat. 

Cintn  Terisce,  Ctobridga. 

The  question  mooted  by  Mr.  FciuirvAi,!,  in  u^ 
ferencc  to  this  verb  is  worthy  of  notice  in  con- 
nexion with  the  development  of  out  langu.tge,  anil 
involves  some  curious  points.  The  origin  of  tlw 
word  is  very  evident,  m  is  elearly  shown  in  tfaa 
kindred  Gothic  tiingne,  wher«  the  intransitirs 
reimn,  to  rise,  make*  ita  preterite  roM;  and  frooi. 
tlut  is  formed,  by  a  mle  of  the  htnguage,  the  cau- 
mtive  or  tnnailive  muoan.    9o  t^  Uie  formation 

itrictly  r^ular,  bnt  if  we  examine  t^e  kindred 
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■  tonguea  wb  find  aome  atmnge  anoniftlies.  The 
High.  German,  which  originally  possessed  the  verb 
risaii  in  the  meajiiiig  of  rw«,  has  lost  it  entirely, 
the  modern  German  reisen  having  drilled  into  an 
entirely  different  signiiication  [to  tnLvel).  In  the 
Law  GeimaD  diuleota,  in  Dutch  we  have  njscTi,  to 
rise,  hut  no  eqnivolent  for  raiu  except  hy  a  circum- 
Incution,   rfowi    rijxen,   or    using    another    word, 

■  apheffen.  In  Flemish  it  ia  Bimilar.  There  is  ryien,' 
io  rise,  arise,  but  no  causative  verh.  In  the  Norse 
tongue  the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  find  Swedish 
Re»a,  Danish  Bdif,,  t«  raise,  but  no  equivalent  for 
KTue,  except  by  emplojing  the  reflective  form, 
r«M<  tig.  Our  own  motJier  tongue,  in  the  Au^jlo- 
SsKon  period,  follows  the  Low  German  in  pos- 
aeasing  only  the  intransitive  man,  taiian.     In  the 

"various  passages  in  the  Gospehi  where  the  word 
'  raitt  ia  used — equivalent  to  tagcitan,  erigere,  ia 
Uie  Yukate,  from  which  the  traoaktion  waa  made — 
the  A-S!  version  expresses  it  by  awecean,  cmeran, 
~  avirehtan,  tioehUm. 

From  Uie  above  facts,  I  think  it  is  renMoable  to 
I  i&fer  tJiot  our  word  raite  lias  been  introduced  from 
■•the  Dwiab  element  in  our  language.  This  will  be 
the  more  probable  i^  as  Oil  Furhivau.  sljites, 
iljie  word  ia  first  met  with  in  the  Ormulum. 
'Oiiiiiu,  tta  his  name  implies,  was  of  Danish  descent, 
•and  be  resided  in  the  Danelagh,  or  Danish  portion 
■of  England.  Dr.White,  the  editor  of  the  Ormiilum, 
•ays:— 

"  The  purity  and  number  of  tlie  SoandinaTiu^inu  are 
lemorkable.  Ormiu's  dialect  oould  scarcelj  bs  in- 
telligible in  any  dietrict  wbarc  there  was  not  a  strong 
iafuiian  of  Norwegiin  and  Daoiah  blood." 

It  is  a  curious  Cict  that  the  verb  raiie  is  found 
in   Italian   under   the   form  of  rvaarc.     This 
doubtless  a   remnant   of  the  Gothic   element,  of 
which  more  is  to  be  found  in  Italian  than  may  I 
generally  supposed.  J.  A.  PlCTOM. 

Sandjknowe,  Wavertree. 


SoMBRviLLE  Feeraob  {4'*'  S.  sLpoMtm; 
15,  76,  134.) — Permit  me  to  acknowledge,  i 
parting  note  on  this  subject,  the  courteous  com 
nications  of  Mr.  Thirioui  and  S. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be  disaatisfied 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  TniRioLO  as  to  the 
Sej'mour  Family,  or  to  doubt  lis  perfect  accuracy. 
My  remark  on  the  subject  was  mode  in  reply,  and 

rn  the  assumption  (as  there  was  no  disclosure  to 
contrary)  that  the  case  preaented  to  me  was 
one  which  fell  to  be  determined  by  ordinaiy  rules, 
et^uolly  applicable  Buy  to  the  case  of  Somerrille, 
With  which  we  had  then  to  do.  I  had  no  right  to 
suppose,  and  no  interest  to  ascertain,  that  there 
was  what  Mr.  Thiriold  desoribes  as  a  "  somewhat 
curious  limitation  in  the  patent." 

I  have  already  aaid  that  I  believe  the  differenoee 
between  S.  and  myself  are  merely  yerbal,  but  I 
regret  that  even  a  verbal  difference  should  exist  on 


simple  a  matter.  I  do  not  deny  that  Dundas  of 
Dundaa  is  the  head  of  the  House  of  Ditndas.  On 
the  contrary,  I  admit  and  even  assert  it.  But  I 
do  deny  that  ho  ia  the  head  of  the  Houses  of  Mel- 
ville and  Zetland.  Perhaps  S.  would  object  to  my 
calling  these  latter  "Houses"  at  all.  True,  thej 
are  but  branches  of  the  Family  of  Dundas  M 
Dundoa,  but  what  then  I  The  Famdyof  Dundas 
of  Dundas  is  but  itself  a  branch.  We  may  not 
know  the  stem  ftom  which  it  sprung,  but  what  of 
that]  Are  we  simply  to  lay  hold  of  the  first 
chronicled  Dundas  of  Dundas,  and  say  "  Here  is 
the  man  whom  we  will  allow  to  found  a  Housfc 
beyond  whom  no  inquiry  shall  be  competent,  and 
after  whom  no  other  man,  descended  of  his  body, 
ihall  have  Uberty  to  found  a  House"!  If  the 
argument  of  S.  were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
there  would  be  but  one  representative  man  on  the. 
face  of  the  earth,  the  heir  male  or  (it  might  be)  the 
heir  of  line  of  Noah.  That  individual  would  cut 
out  Dundas  of  Dundas  and  eveiybody  else.  But 
would  S.  allow  him  to  do  so  merely  because  all' 
other  people  were  descended  of  the  parent  stem  of 
which  he  wos  the  representative  ?  Surely  not.  I 
would  say  (and  I  feel  certain  I  have  the  concurrencs 
of  S.)  that  he  would  be  the  representative  of  the 
Family  of  Mankind  "  as  a  whole,"  but  that  he 
would  not  be  the  representative  of  the  Family  of 
Dundas  of  Dundas.  In  the  some  way,  and  on  the 
same  principle,  I  would  say  (and  I  must  ask  the 
concurrence  of  S.)  that  Dundas  of  Dundas  ia  the' 
reprcHcntative  of  the  Family  of  Dundas  "  as  a 
whole,"  but  that  he  is  not  the  repreaentative  of 
either  of  the  Families  of  Dundas  Viscount  Melville 
or  Dundas  Earl  of  Zetland.  Sumoaing  (and  I 
hope  I  may  put  the  case  without  onence]  that  the 
falliec  of  the  first  Viscount  Melville,  instead  of 
being  a  distinguished  member  of  a  well-known 
Fanuly,  had  been  a  poor  and  obscure  man,  whoee 
relatives  (aave  his  son)  were  (>oor  and  obacure  like 
himaelf,  would  ij.  have  said,  m  answer  to  the  pre- 
sent Viscount's  claim  to  the  representation  of  his 
Family,  "  No,  no,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
clear  tnat  you  are  the  representative  of  the  Nobis 
House  of  Melville  :  the  father  of  your  ancestor  was 
u  poor  and  obscure  mnn,  and  we  must  moke 
inquiiy  and  ascertain  whether  he  bad  not  a  son 
who  w»a  elder  than  your  ancestor,  or  whether  he 
himself  had  not  an  elder  brother,  or  whether  his 
father  or  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  had  not 
an  elder  brother ;  because,  my  Lord,  if  any  of  these 
things  were  so,  and  we  can  find  a  descendant  of 
any  of  these  elder  brothers,  such  descendant  (pocc 
and  obscure  man  though  he  may  be)  will  exclude 

Siur  Lordship  from  the  representation  of  the  Noble 
ouse  of  Melville"!  Representation  of  a  family, 
aa  I  understand  it,  is  nothing  other  than  represen- 
tation of  a  particular  man  or  woman ;  and  Housea 
are  still  being  founded  every  day.  W.  M. 
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Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey"  (4**^  S.  xii. 
27,  158.) — I  have  extracted  the  following  notice 

•  of  Shandy  Hall,  where  Steme  wrote  his  Sentimental 
Journey,  from  the  description  of  the  village  of 
Coxwold  in  Gill's  Vallis  EhoracensiSy  p.  198,  and 
in  which  work  there  is  also  an  admirable  illustration 

-x)f  Shandy  Hall  as  it  appeared  in  1852 : — 

"  At  the  western  entrance  of  the  town  stands  Shandy 
fiall,  once  the  residence  of  the  facetious  Laurence  Sterne, 
the  author  of  Truiram  Shandy  and  several  other  senti- 
mental works,  which  do  not  well  comport  with  the  sacred 
-character  of  his  profession  as  a  clergyman,  and  are  the 
more  to  be  censured  as  the  manifest  improprieties  which 
•disfigure  their  many  beauties  cannot  be  palliated,  like 
those  of  some  earlier  writers,  by  the  unreimed  tastes  and 
•feelings  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  He  was  presented 
to  the  curacy  of  Coxwold  by  Lord  Faaconbeig:,  in  1760, 
and  resided  there  soTen  years,  daring  which  period,  he 
composed  his  Trittram  Shandy  and  several  otner  of  his 
well-known  works.  He  had  previously  held  the  living  of 
Sutton-Qaltres  (he  held  the  preferment  of  Sutton- 
Galtres,  or  Sutton-on-the-Forest,  tosetberwith  Ooxwold, 
and  was  presented  to  it  in  1738  by  Lancelot  Blackburae, 
Archbishop  of  York  1724-1743)  and  the  rectory  of  Stil- 
iington,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  Easingwold.  He  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  Newburgh  Hall. 

"The  house  stands  in  a  recess,  and  bears  marki  of 
great  antiquity.  It  is  a  strange  looking  place,  too  low 
and  dark  for  a  family  mansion,  and  yet  too  romantic  and 
ieautiful  for  a  cloister  of  confinement.  Steme  cidls  it  a 
cottage ;  and  it  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
ene  of  his  letters,  dated  Coxwold,  June  7, 1767,  that  he 
•enjoyed  himself  not  a  little  in  this  rural  retreat.  He  says, 
writing  to  a  friend, '  1  am  as  happy  as  a  prince  at  Cox- 
wold, and  I  wish  you  could  see  in  now  princely  a  manner 
1  live — 'tis  a  land  of  plenty.  1  sit  down  alone  to  venison, 
fish,  and  wild-fowl,  or  a  couple  of  fowls  and  ducks,  with 
curds,  strawberries,  and  cream,  and  all  the  simple  plenty 
which  a  rich  valley  (under  Hambleton  Hills)  can  pn)duce 
— with  a  clean  cloth  on  my  table,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  on 
my  right  hand  to  drink  your  health.  I  have  an  hundred 
hens  and  chickens  about  my  yard,  and  not  a  parishioner 
catches  a  hare,  or  a  rabbit,  or  a  trout,  but  he  brings  it  as 
an  offering  to  me.' 

"The  Sentimental  Journey,  which  is  considered  the 
best  of  his  works,  was  written  'at  his  favourite  residence 

at  Coxwold.' He  died  in  the  year  1768,  at  his 

lodgings  in  Bond  Street,  and  was  intened  in  the  new 
burial  ground  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

''Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  Coxwold,  and  Thomas  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Wilden,  are  the  lessees  of  the  rectorial  tithes  of 
the  parish  (of  Coxwold)  under  Trinity  College,  Otaa- 
bridge." 

Shandy  Hall  has  of  late  years  been  made  into 
cotta^  habitations  for  three  or  four  farm  labourers' 
families,  by  the  present  possessor,  Sir  George  Orby 
Wombwell,  Bart.,  of  Newburgh,  grandson  of  Sir 
Greorge  Wombwell  of  Wombwell,  Bart.,  and  his 
wife  Lady  Ann  Belasyse,  daughter  of  Henry 
Belasyse,  second  Earl  of  Fauconberg.  It  was 
previously  in  the  occupation  of  JoBeph  Spensley, 
fsq.,  surgeon,  son  of  Geor^  Spensley,  Esq.,  of 
Coxwold,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Wilden  Grange.  Mr.  Joseph 
Spensley  married,  in  1337,  Mary  Ann,  the  daughter 
of  John  Sotheran,  Esq.,  of  Proepect  House,  Ample- 
forth  (a  few  miles  from  Ooxwold),andBi8terof  Frances 


Sotheran,  wife  of  her  cousin  Richard  Sootheran,  Esq., 
of  Ampleforth  Lodge,  Yorkshire,  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Oswaldkirk.    Mr.  John  Sotheran  was  a  nephew 
of  Mr.  Henry  Sotheran  of  Acomb,  Yorkshire,  and 
St.  Helen's  Square,  in  the  city  of  York,  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  Bootham  Ward,  York,  and 
the  bookseller  who,  with  his  partner  Mr.  John 
Todd,  bought  the  libraiy  of  Laurence  Steme,  as 
stated  in  the  note  of  Mr.  William  Bates  on  pp. 
158-9.    I  might  add,  since  allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  firm  of  Todd  &  Sotheran  in  connexion  with 
Steme,  that  Mr.  Henry  Sotheran,  my  great-^reat- 
uncle,  came  to  York  in  1750  from  his  natiTe  village 
of  Ampleforth,  and  studied  there  for  some  time 
with  the  intention  of  Qualifying  himself  for  the 
medical  profession ;  but  haying  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Todd,  also  a  native  of  Ampleforth,  he 
was  induced  to  purchase  the  business  of  the  Golden 
Bible  in  Ston^ate,  York,  from  Mr.  Todd's  former 
master,  Mr.  Josm  Hildyard,  whose  father  was  Mr. 
Francis  Hildyard,  of  the  Golden  Bible,  bookseller, 
and  the  "  son  of  John  Hildyard,  Esq.,  who  hdd 
the  rank  of  major  of  a  re^ment  of  horse  in  the 
service  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  was  the  head 
of  the  Ottringham  branch  of  the  ancient  East 
Riding  family  of  that  name."    Like  the  Hildyards, 
the  Sotherans  of  Ampleforth  were  of  gentle  ex- 
traction, and  claimed  descent  from  the  knightly 
family  of  Sotheron,  the  ancient  Lords  of  Mitton,  in 
Yorkshire,  from  whom  was  also  descended  the  late 
Admiral  Frank  Sotlieron  of  Darrington  Hall,  the 
last  male  representative  of  the  Sotherons  of  Holm- 
in-Spaldingmore,  Hook,  and  Darrington,  co.  York. 
The  ancestor  of  the  Ampleforth  branch  was  Robert 
Sotheron  of  Am^forth, ''  miles,"  who  died  in  1617, 
and  was  a  son  of  William  Sotheron  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  G«nt,  and  crandson  of  Christopher  Sotheron 
of  Newcastle,  and  his  wife,  Isabel  Smythe,  grand- 
daughter of  Anthony  Smythe,  of  Nunstainton,  oo. 
Dumam,  Esq.  (of  the  family  of  Smythe  of  Eshe  and 
Nunstainton,  now  represented  by  Sir  Charles  Fred- 
erick Smythe  of  Eshe  Hall,  Bart.),  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Behisyse  of  HenknoU,  co. 
Durham,  Esq.,  living  in  1462,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Belasyses    of  Newburgh,  Earls   of  Fauconberg, 
Barons  Belasyse,  &c.,  a  member  of  which  family 
presented  the  author  of  The  Sentimental  Journey 
to  the  living  of  Coxwold. 

My  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Sotheran  of  Heathside, 
Upper  Norwood,  Surrey,  the  head  of  the  present 
publishing  firm  of  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.  of  London, 
Westminster,  Paris,  and  Fronkfort-on-the-Maine, 
is  a  ffrand-nephew  of  Mr.  Henry  Sotheran  of 
Acomb  and  York  above  named. 

Charles  Sotheran. 
Meadow  Street,  Mon  Side,  near  Manchester. 

P.S.  I  have  heard  it  jocosely  stated  that  the 
Catholic  OoU^  of  Ampleforth,  near  Coxwold,  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  less  in  honour  of  the 
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Saint  of  the  Gridiron  thsii  of  Lnurence  St«me, 
on  account  of  whose  curious  example,  it  is  eaid, 
OB  a,  minister  of  tho  Proteetant  Uhurch,  seveml 
members  of  the  BelsEjse  aod  Fairhx  families 
joined  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  Newburgh  Priory  and  the 
teiritorial  estates  of  the  Belasyses  in  Yorkshire,  all 
formerl;  ecclesiastical  property,  were  granted  by 
Heniy  VIII.  to  Doctor  Anthony  Belaajse,  Aroh- 
deocon  of  Colchester,  who  died  in  1Q32,  as  a  reward 
for  his  sen'ices  as  u  Commisaioner  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  monastic  houses,  and  that  his 
descendant  Chaiies  Belssyie,  the  seventh  and  last 
VisDOimt  and  Baron  Fauconbei^,  Doctor  of  the 
Soibonne,  died  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  at 
the  be^nning  of  this  centni^. 

Since  writing  the  precedioe,  I  have  found  the 
IbUowiBg  in  Murray's  HanMook  for  Forkthirt, 
1867, pp.  217- 18:— 

■  Beyond  Uie  cli-  rt.  (of  Cozwald)  ii  Shandy  Ball,  the 
TUideiuie  of  Sterne,  now  oooupied  w  3  cottages,  U  bad 
become  dilapidated,  uid  wu  put  into  ile  pres^ot  etate  of 
repair  by  Sir  G.  Wcnnbnell.  The  ten  not  wlio  succeeded 
Staroe  is  tsid  to  liave  Tnuitd  el  bundle  of  hia  MSB,  in  a 
olont,  and  to  bave  lued  them  ■■  a  Itnlne;  for  the  paper  of 
a  room.  ('  Shand;,'  in  the  dialect  of  this  part  of  York- 
gyre,  is  said  to  mean  '  crackhrained' — 'oraiy.')" 

"Eriga"  (4*''  S.  xii,  147.)— Jftrfnupfio,  na  a  law 
term,  means  cither  the  right  of  re-euteriug  upon 
lands  which  luive  been  sold  and  nssigned  upon 
reimbursing  the  piilchnBe-money,  with  legal  costs, 
or  it  means  heavy  fines  imposed  sa  commutation 
for  the  head  or  life  of  an  offender.  In  this  inscrip- 
tioD  I  should  take  it  in  the  fonner  sense,  and 
render  it  in  English  : — tinder  the  consulship  of 
Mavortius,  the  Brsndobrigre  were  granted  the 
possession  of  thrar  lands  by  King  Oondomar.  Oi 
it  may  mean,  that  by  this  king  they  were  enfran- 
chised from  some  fines,  by  the  payment  of  whieh 
they  held  their  lands.  8ee  Du  Can^  on  the  word. 
According  to  him  also,  Briga  means  a  bridge  or 


SJiys:- 

[   Celtrca    q 


plarimas    ci 


^oetem  li^lflcat,  onde 
nganint,     AtiguitabrujB., 
_   .  -       .  SamobrfTo.  ,  .  .  Valmii 

NolJtiam  Oalltarum  in  Lilanobrij/a  ;  ubi  nit  fbnitanfoia 
allqaoe,  qui  Brigam  inontem  erae  maluit,  quam  potitem." 
The  Bmndobrigi^,  therefore,  doubtless,  formed 
one  of  these  "civitates,"  which  took  their  name  from 
briga,  whether  it  signified  a  bridge  or  a  mountain. 
I  incline,  however,  to  the  former,  as  most  of  the 
towns,  ending  in  briga,  are  situated  on  rivers,  s. 
Av^giobriga  is  on  the  Tagns  ;  JuUobriga,  on  t 
Ebro  ;  and  Samobriga,  on  the  Somme. 

Edmund  Tsw,  M.A. 
The  Eev.  I.  Taylor,  M.A,  discusses  this  roi 
word,  hnt  the  resiilt  is  not  clear.  Bri,  Celtic  for 
lofty  or  high  ;  some  say  prominent.  Briga,  "  ii 
hill,"  perhaps  "  a  bridge."  It  is  certain  that  the 
Brigantes  were  "  higUanders."  See  Words  and 
Flaeet,  Snd  edit,  1860,  p.  S55.  A.  H. 


Caitsb  asd  Effect  (4*  S.  li.  361.}— FiTz- 
oPiftN-s  is  qnitc  right  in  thinking  that  Uie  idea, 
for  every  effect— it  i/  a  line  etmtt,"  was  suggested 
ing  before  RabeLtis  used  it.  It  is  found  in  the 
following  pssBoge  (ii.  38)  of  Polybius  {died  B.a 
ISS) : — AiTiov  Si  iMkkav  ^i^rtiv,  xiaa\%  yhp 
TotTifs,  OUT!  ^mv  kotA  k&yov,  ovT<  Tiol'  ira^ 
Adyov  <lva.i  SoKovrruiv  oijfitv  oXov  Tt  trwTtXta- 
""-  It.  "  Nay,  rather  we  shonld  search  out  Um 
i,  for  witbout  a  caupe  it  is  not  possible  that 
anything  can  be  brought  about,  neither  tho« 
thmgs  that  seem  to  be  according,  nor  those  that 
seem  to  be  contrary,  to  reason."  It  has  not  escaped 
the  philosophical  mind  of  Cicero  (Divin.,  i.  fifi), 
who  says — "  Quod  cum  ita  sit,  nihil  est  factum, 
qand  Don  fhtunnn  fiierit,  eodemque  modo  nihil  est 
mlurum,  cojua  non  cauiai  idipsutn  effieieuU* 
natuca  contineat"  There  is  an  echo  of  it  in 
Eochefoucauld  {Premier  Supplement,  miriii,): — 
"  Qnelqne  incertitude  et  quelque  rari^l^  qui 
paraisse  dnns  le  moode,  on  y  remarque  ni5anmounf 
un  certain  encbalnement  secret,  et  uu  ordre  r^^ 
de  tout  temps  par  la  Providence,  qui  fait  qne 
ohaqne  chose  marohe  en  son  rang,  et  suit  le  conn 
de  sa  destin^c."  Is  not  this  precisely  what  An- 
toninus (i.  6)  says )— "O,  rt  dv  o-ot  trv/tSaivji, 
Tovrh  croi  e't  tiiuivos  TrpoKartrrKna^eTO'  koX  )j 
(irin-AoK^  Tiav  oiTiaiv  o-vviKkutSt  Tijv  rt  ir^i* 
im6<rTatTiv  (^  a'iStov,  Kal  T^v  toiiTow   iri'fiSaaxt, 

"  Whaterer  may  happen  to  thee  has  been  prepared 
to  thee  from  nil  eternity  ;  and  the  concatenation  of 
causes  was  from  eternity  spinning  the  thread  of 
thy  being  and  of  thst  which  is  incident  to  it." 
C.  T.  Eakaqb. 

pBGRAeB  OF  Lancaster  (4*  S.  :iii.  149.) — Ma. 
GouHE  will  find  full  information  in  Courthope's 
edition  of  Nicolas's  HUtoric  Peerage,  1867.  Mr. 
Conrtbope  refers  in  a  foot-note  to  the  statement 
that  Bobert  de  Poictou  was  created  Earl  of  Imi- 
caster  by  WiHiam  the  Conqaeror,  In  the  text  he 
gives  a  ust  of  Barons  of  Lancaster  by  tenure  and 
by  writ,  from  Heniy  II.  to  Edward  IL,  of  the 
families  of  Taylbois  and  Fitz  Reinfred :  the  only 
other  holders  of  the  title  were  Plantagenets. 

A.  C. 

The  following  list  of  Peers,  who  have  borne  the 
title  of  Lancaster,  is  abridged  fiwm  Conrthope'B 
edition  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  liiilorie  Pierage : — 

Saront  o/ TfflWM  .—Henry  11.,  Wiiliam  de  Tajlboh; 
Kiohard  I..  William  de  Uncuter;  Henry  III.,  William 
de  Lancaater ;  Edward  I.,  Koger  de  Lancaatcr. 

Borofu  fry  Writ;— 1299,  John  lie  Laiicaater;  Henj 
PlBDtaEenet;    1336,  Heory  PtanUgenet. 

£ar&.— 1367,  Bdmund  Flantagenet;  12Sfl,  TbomU 
Plantagenet ;  1824,  Hesry  Plantagenet. 

Caiu.'—ISSI,  Hinr;  Plsntagenet ;  1362,  John  Flanta- 
genet ;  1399,  Henry  PlanlagenBt. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  popular  mind 
'of  these  faononra.    The  in- 
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f<Mrmation  famished  in  the  book,  firom  whioh  I  have 
taken  the  above,  is  of  the  most  tnistwoithy 
character.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Penance  in  the  Chukch  of  Englani)  {4^  S. 
xii.  169.) — ^This  was  commonly  peifimned  after  a 
judicial  sentence.  Hhe  description  in  Qodolphin, 
Bq>ertorium  Ccmonicwrif  LoikL,  1080,  Append., 
p.  18,  is  : — 

"  Besides  these  neater  eensores,  Ecolesiastxoal  ^ettADoe 
is  used  in  the  Insdpliiie  of  the  Cfainoh,  which  Mb. 
alfeet  the  bodj  of  tiM  pettitenty  bywldck  he  is  obliged  «• 
ciTe  a  pablio  sstisfMstion  fo  Oie  Uhmdi  for  the 
he  hath  gt^en  by  ctII  esanple.'' 

In  some  caseA— 


"  The  simwr  is  QSosUy  enjoined  io  4t  a  pabtta  . 
IB  theCathednd,  or  some  pnUie  market^  bagsisMed  mi 
bare-headed^  in  a  white  sheet,  and  to  mike  sn  open  eoii- 
fesrion  of  his  erime  in  a  prescribed  fona  of  wons.  .  .  . 
aoeordiBfr  to  the  attaKty  of  the  fiuilt  and  the  <beitHm 
cfthejudge.  8o  in  smaller  flwrits  aad  iMSidili  a  fmhiti 
satiifaetioii  or  penance,  as  the  Chancellor  of  Mielisdeii^ 
or  other  con^tent  jndga.  shall  decree,  is  to  ba  made 
before  the  minister  and  cnurchwarden^  or  some  of  tito 
parliihioners,  respect  being  had  to  %kt  quaUff  cf  Ihe 
cflenoe  and  circomstances  of  the  ranli.'' 

Avliffs  alsGL  in  his  P«rer^o»  Jwr^  BceL  Jcn^Lf 
Lond.,  1786,  [p.  413],  freaks  of  eztamal  peuMa 
as  existing : — 

"And  this  kind  of  penados  is  perlbnied  by  piftllllB 
on,  with  US,  a  certain  garment,  and  ttaking  an  tf|)en  ad- 
knowledgment  of  his  fault  in  the  Church." 

It  appears  from  "  K  &  Q.  *  y*  S.  iSL,  fiw  406, 

tJttt  penance  was  done  so  latel^  as  April,  1849,  bi 

Ditton  Church,  near  Oambrid]^. 

£d.  MuumALt. 
Sandford  St  MatUn,  Oxford. 

Bedford  Houbb  :  the  Golukn  nv  GoTsirr 
Garden  (4'!'  S.  xi.  256.)— The  editor  wiU  extaaa 
me  for  pointing  out  s(»ne  inaoouraoies  in  his  4tKi7 
about  the  OoYent  Gaxden  oc^omn.  It  is  ofJy  by 
TentilatiAg  the  question  that  we  axe  likely  to  aaiTe 
at  the  ultimate  &te  of  an  interesting  London  nlio, 

Bedford  House  faced  the  Stiaad,  at  the  betten 
of  what  is  now  Southampton  Street.  It  was  en- 
closed by  a  brick  wall,  and  had  a  laige  garden  ex- 
tending northward,  nearly  to  the  site  t^  we  present 
market-place.  The  column  whidi  is  mentioned  ili 
the  Chwdhwarderu^  Accounts  of  8L  PomVs  Covmt 
Gardm  stood  in  the  oentro  of  the  maiket, 
opposite  the  church,  and  waa  conseqaently  in  the 
rear  of  Bedford  House.  An  early  rraresentation 
of  the  column  is  ^vva  in  DeLaune's  rrumd  SUM 
of  London^  1681,  in  a  rude  cut  of  the  old  market 

Misson,  in  his  TrcmU  in  EnaUmd^  1097-8 
^sell's  translation,  p.  67),  q)eakmg  of  CoYent 
Garden,  says : — 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  sooare,  mpoii  a  pillar.  Is  a  dial, 
and  not  the  statae  of  Charles  the  Seoondl  as  the  anthor 
of  the  Lime  HiiUmeal  Voyagt  tells  as." 

Hatton,  in  his  New  View  of  London,  1708, 
mentions  "  the   column   in  the   centre   of  the  I 


market " ;  and  Stiype,  in  1722  (Survey,  iL,  CoTent 
Garden  Parish,  80),  gives  us  the  fbUowing  minute 
description : — 

**  In  the  midst  of  this  garden,  within  the  rails,  is  a 
stone  pillar  or  colomn  raised  on  a  pedestal  ascended  by 
steps,  on  which  is  placed  a  curious  sun-dial,  four  squares, 
haTh«  abofiD  it  a  moond  gilt  with  gold,  and  all  neatly 
wrouyit  in  Fwestona.** 

A  representation  of  the  column  is  giren  in  ». 
curious  Mint,  attributed  to  Hogarth,  entitled  i2u^'s 
Glory.  It  refers  tb  the  opening  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  1732,  and  luui  been  copied  for  Wilkln- 
soz^s  LmMna  lUuiMUL 

One  of  tiie  lateiit  memtidDs  ox  tn6  coltnnn  thttt 
ooeuiB  tt>  me  is  in  tb^  Xmubm  and  Weitm^tuikr 
4Md€,  1768,  where,  on  pi  91.  it  is  said :  ^'  In  tfafr 
midst  of  the  8quarsX^>>^6zlt  Garden]  is  a  handaom^ 
coluiuii  on  whndi  four  stttt-dials  are  ^spended.^ 

Hieee  nodces  are  ftuffleient  to  show  that  ther 
oohnmi  was  not  ranoTed  ^'to  new  Bedford  House^ 
Bloomsbmy,  ab(mt  1704,*  but  that  it  was  standing 
in  its  t>rimial  place  after  the  middle  of  the  same 
century.  The  ^uestioii  is,  when  was  it  icmov^d  f 
I  shooU  M  be  MffDzited  td  heaat  that  it  wss  stilt 
itanding  in  1829,  ifnen  like  gitound  was  cleared  for 
toe  brediofl  of  tne  new  market. 

Edward  F.  UnoAXJVt. 

OaoxtOK  tAMXLt  (4*  S.  3dL  169.)— It  may. 
aiHist  R.  B.  ft.  to  knowthat  in  Strinbrook  CSiurch^ 
near  Boiford,  Oxen,  is  a  brass  to  John  Crogton 
(Cioxton  ?)>  wi^  thiee  wives.  On  one  comer  of 
the  siail)  are  tnueeable  the  aims  of  Fettyplace; 
and  in  the  ancient  manor-house  were  arms  of 
Eavenscroft  quartering  and  impaling  Mountfort. 
lakauid  ba  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
mMk  between  Cioctoii  and  Fetty^buw  known  by 
R»  R.  R,  and  what  the  anna  of  Crcncton  are^-« 
whether  thay  appear  in  BairL  MB.,  R  400  B. 

David  Botoi. 


^Ijl  Flora  di  Tisiajto ^ 
orisniial  ^ctore  of  Fhra, 
QaSUtf  at  Fhxrenoe.  I  saw 
know  it  was  there  for  ma^y 
jms  1  purohaaed  at  Eloreooe 
Biyeia  telsRed  to^  and  c 
''L'Originak  esiste  nflif  L 

rema." 
Chichester. . 


g 


4^  8.  xii  149.)-The 
»y  iStiaa,  is  in  the 
it  there  in  1826,  and 
yean  after.  In  that 
tiia  enoayin^  by  Gio* 
1  wliicn  is  mscribed 
&  R  Galleiia  di  Fi- 

W.  DiLKB. 


«  QuARTBlLT  B^OGW,"  1827  (^  S.  xiL  16a)— 
The  author  of  the  attide  on  Muton  was  the  Bev; 
J<^  Jamea  Blunt,  D.D.  It  was  reminted  m  a 
volume  of  his  JSMoye  eofikrib^Ued  to  tk$  Quairimi§ 
Emieim,  Molaab. 

Obabb  07  Cornwall  (4!>^  S.  xii  167.)— A  John 
Orabb  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Hugh  SherstoxL  and  had  issue  Alice,  daughter  and 
hfluresfl^  maaiea  to  Thomas  Sherston,  son  and  hair 
«^  Bicnard  Sherston.     (Mlscallanaona  Ped^greeii 
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Harl.  MSS.  4031,  6157,  f.  62).  A  John  Crabb,  of 
Cornwall,  married  Margaret  Clobenr  {Visitation 
of  Devon,  published  by  the  Harleian  Society). 

W.  J.  St.  Aubtn. 
Warley  Barracks. 

P.S.  In  The  East  Anglian,  edited  by  Samuel 
IVmms,  Lowestoft,  1858-1866,  there  is  a  pedigree 
•f  Crabb. 

"  Le  Philosophk  ANGLbis,"  &c.  (4**»  S.  xii.  168.) 
— ^This  book  was  written  by  the  Abb^  Provost, 
better  known  as  the  author  of  Manon  Lescaut, 
during  his  residence  in  England,  The  first  two 
yolumes  were  published  at  London,  in  1731,  under 
the  title  of  Xt/e  and  Adventvres  of  Mr,  Clevelandy 
Natvral  8on  of  Oliver  CromweU.  The  book  was 
printed  for  "  if.  Provost,  over-against  Southampton 
Street,  in  the  Strand,''  who  was  also  the  publisher 
of  the  Historia  Litteraria,  one  of  the  earliest 
y^T^gliab  reviews ;  and  in  this  work  appeared  a 
&yourable  notice  of  Cleveland,  Was  this  N. 
Pr^Tost  a  relation  of  the  Abb4 1  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  whether  the  second  part  first  ap- 
peared in  English  or  in  FrencL  CleveUmd  is 
certainly  very  amusing,  and  was  a  favourite  with 
Bousseau.  C.  Elliot  Browkb. 

ExcESTBR=ExETER  (4**»  S.  xiL  141.) — Carew, 
in  his  Swrvey  of  ComwaUf  published  in  1602,  men- 
tions this  city  at  least  five  times,  using  Excester 
four  times,  and  Exon  once,  never  Exeter,  He  also 
speaks  once  of  "  Excester  Colledge  in  Oxford." 

W.  PSNGELLT. 
Torquay. 

The  Peterborough  Tortoise  (4^  S.  xiL  125.) 
— I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  made  out  that  this  tortoise 
was  ''a  double  centenarian."  If  its  existence 
cannot  be  carried  further  back  than  the  time  of 
Bishop  Thomas,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
lived  even  to  be  a  centenarian,  much  less  that  it 
**  must  have  lived  about  220  years."  Of  course  I 
do  not  dispute  the  general  longevity  of  this  reptile. 
An  archiepiscopal  tortoise  died  in  1753  of  neglect 
rather  than  old  age,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
garden  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  Archbishop  Laud's 
time,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  120  years  old. 
White,  in  his^^is^ort^  of  /SfeZ&ome,  refers  to  one  said 
to  be  nearly  100  years  old.       J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

Wyverley  Rectory,  Melton  Mowbray. 

Shipbuilding  at  Sandoate  (4**»  S.  xii.  128.) — 
Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  the  ship's  name, 
"  Cheriton,"  altered  by  Qiarles  II.,  was  taken,  not 
firom  the  place  so  called  near  Sandgate,  but  from 
the  village  in  Hampshire,  where  Lord  Hopton  was 
defeated  by  Sir  W.  WaUer  (29th  March,  1644)1 

T.  W.  Webb. 


Lord  Macaulay  and  the  Waverlet  Novels 
(4tt»  S.  xiL  149.)— I  am  reaUy  obliged  to  Mr. 
Maunder  for  his  query  as   to  the  authorship  of 


the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (April,  1832) 
on  Scott,  as  it  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
me  to  and  procuring  me  the  pleasure  of  reading 
it.  I  was  not  previously  aware  of  its  existence. 
Your  correspondent  asks  if  the  author  of  the 
article  was  Macaulay.  I  do  not  know  if  my 
opinion  on  the  subject  is  worth  anything,  but  on 
reading  it  through,  I  cannot  discover  many  traces 
of  the  great  essavist's  almost  unmistakeable  style. 
In  the  same  volume  of  the  Review  there  is  an 
article  on  Mirabeau,  the  first  sentence  of  which 
would  tell  us  (even  if  we  did  not  otherwise  know) 
that  it  was  written  by  Macaulay.  ''  This  is  a  vei^ 
amusine  and  a  veiy  instructive  book ;  but,  even  if 
it  were  less  amusing  and  less  instructive,"  &c  I 
do  not  think  the  article  on  Scott  contains  anj 
striking  examples  of  this  peculiar  style  of  repeti- 
tion, whidi  was  so  dear  to  Macoulay's  souL  Oa 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  passage  towards  the  end 
of  the  article  whidi  makes  one  think  that  Macau- 
lay must,  after  all,  be  the  author  of  it : — 

"  If  the  public  demand  ahoold  incite  any  writer  of 
sofficient  abilitv  to  produce  that  denderatom  in  oar 
literatuie,  a  History,  which,  to  accuracy  and  deep  re- 
search,  shall  add  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  that  is 
most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  indicative 
of  iti  condition,  and  which  shall  describe  with  the 
graphic  v^ur  of  romance  we  shall  hare  obtained  a 
treasure  of  great  price,  ne  shall  be  grateful  to  such  a 
writer." 

It  would  appear  from  this  passage  (supposing 
that  MacMilay  wrote  it)  that  the  future  historian 
was,  even  at  that  time,  mediteting,  like  a  greater 
tlum  liJTwaftlf,  a  work  which  "  aftertimes  should 
not  willingly  let  die."  The  above  is  so  exact  a 
description  of  his  own  great  work  (which  did  not 
appear  until  seventeen  years  later),  that  we  may 
apply  to  him  the  words  ^which  he  himself  applies 
to  Milton,  namely,  that  "  he  sternly  kept  his  faith 
with  his  country  and  with  his  fcune."  Some  one, 
however,  must  know  for  certain  whether  or  not 
Macaiday  wrote  the  article.  Will  not  that  some 
one  enlighten  us  on  so  interesting  a  cmestion  1 

Jonathan  3ouchier. 

Jacob  Omnium  (4*»»  S.  xiL  190.)— Vide  Tiwie», 
Thursday,  May  26th,  1864,  p.  7. 

Spares  H.  Williams. 

Pinkerton's  Scottish  Ballads  (4**'  S.  xi. 
256.)— In  Pinkerton's  Select  Scottish  BaUads,  1783, 
2  vols.,  12mo.,  are  contained  a  number  of  effusions 
from  his  own  pen,  passed  off  as  ancient  ballads. 
This  excited  the  ire  of  poor  Bitson,  whose  letter 
on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magaisme,  I^ov.,  1784.  In  his  Ancient  Scottish 
Poems,  1786,  Pinkerton  had  the  candour  to  con- 
fess his  forgeries,  and  plead  for  forgiveness. 
Nevertheless,  subsequent  writers  have  strangely 
blundered  as  to  what  is  fictitious,  and  what  is  not, 
in  this  editor's  various  productions.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  a  statement  like  this  in  Chambers's 
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Lives  of  Eminent  ScoUmen,  Befeninff  to  Pin- 
kerton's  pablication  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland'a 
poetical  MSS.,  it  is  said: — 

"  Pinkerton  maintained  that  he  had  found  the  MS.  in 
the  Pepynan  Library  at  Cambridge ;  and,  in  his  oorre- 
spondence  he  sometimes  alludes  to  the  otrcomstanoe  wiUi 
yery  admirable  coolness.  The  foi^gery  was  one  of  the 
most  audacious  recorded  in  the  annals  of  transcribing. 
Time,  place,  and  circumstances  were  all  minutely  statM 
— there  was  no  mystery." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  this  is 
mere  ignorant  penny-a-lineing.  What  Pinkerton 
professed  to  publish  from  the  Maitland  MSS.  he 
published  faithfully,  and  his  previous  imitations  of 
old  ballads  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
work  here  referred  to. 

After  all,  the  sins  of  Pinkerton  were  not  greater 
than  those  of  many  editors  of  modem  times,  and 
he  certainly  possessed  more  honesty.  The  for- 
geries of  Peter  Buchan  have  yet  to  be  pointed  out, 
and  they  are  of  &r  more  importance  than  those  of 
Ms  fellow- worker  in  the  same  field  of  literature. 

Edward  F.  Bihbault. 

Lord  Kbnyon  (4**»  S.  xiL  167.)— Mr.  Simpson 
could  not  have  been  member  for  Sevenoaks,  mas- 
much  as  thiat  town  never  returned  members  to 
Parliament.  The  adjacent  town  of  Tunbridge  did 
once  only.  A  Mr.  Simpson  was  formerly  owner  of 
an  estate  well  known  as  Fair  Lawn,  not  far  from 
Sevenoaks,  and  he  was  returned  as  member  for  the 
Borough  of  Maidstone  at  the  elections  1806, 1807, 
and  1812.  Hsadikotok. 

"As  WARM  AS  A  Bat''  (4«>  S.  xiL.  168.)— 
"Bat "  signifies,  in  the  dialect  of  Lindsey,  a  turf 
cut  for  burning.  Edward  Psaoogk. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

I  have  heard  in  Scotland  "  As  warm  as  a  bap/' 
i.e.  the  flat  breakfiEust  roll  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
"  land  o'  cakes.''  S. 

Keats  (4*"»  S.  xiL  169.) — It  occurs  to  me  that 
Moore's  song  beginning — 

**  Here  sleeps  the  bard  who  knew  so  w«n 
All  the  sweet  windings  of  Apdlo's  sheU," 

may  refer  to  Keats,  and  explain  the  allusion  in 
Adonais.  J.  H.  L  Oaklbt. 

Bishop  Stillinoflebt  (4^  S.  xiL  88, 157.) — 
Pepys,  in  his  DianL  date  1666-7,  Jan.  l7tJi, 
referring  to  Sir  R  Ford,  says,  "  He  tells  me  too 
how  the  fjEunous  Stillinfffleete  was  a  Blue-coat  boy." 
Here,  then,  is  his  auUiority  for  his  statement  to 
Sir  Thomas  Beckford  in  1681-2.  Sir  Richaid 
Ford  was  a  City  merchant,  and  Lord  Mayor  in 
1671 ;  therefore  his  official  connexion  with  Qirisfs 
Hospital  gives  some  colour  to  the  authenticity  of 
his  information  ;  still  I  think  it  requires  confinna- 
tion,  and  perhi^  the  school  registers  might  settle 
the  question. 

There  is  a  small  8vo.,  entitled  ''  I%e  Ltfe  and 


CharaeUr^  that  emiinewt  and  learned  Prelaie  tk$ 
laU  Dr.  Edw.  StiUinsfied,  Lard  Bishop  of  War- 
oeskr^  &c  London,  prmted  by  J.  Heptinstall  for 
Heniy  €^rge  Mortlock,  at  the  Phoenix  in  St. 
Paul's  Churdiyaid.    MDCCX." 

This  book  was  therefore  published  eleven  years 
after  the  Bishop's  death,  and  I  believe  that  Heniy 
Mortlock,  the  publisher,  married  the  Bishop's  niece. 
It  is  therein  stated  that — 

*'He  (the  Bishop)  was  bom  April  the  17th,  1686,  at 
Cranboom  in  Dorsetshire, ....  where,  besides  the  Edu- 
cation and  Instroction  he  had  from  his  Parents  in  his 
tender  years,  as  soon  as  his  age  capacitated  him  for  it^ 
he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Qarden, 
schoolmaster  there,  a  man  of  eminence  and  character  hi 
his  Profession,  under  whom  he  made  so  considerable  a 
Progress,  that  here  he  continoed  till  the  time  drew  on 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  settle  him  in  the  University; 
hk  order  whereunto  ne  was  removed  for  awhile  to  Bing- 
wood  in  Hampshire,  and  put  under  the  care  of  Ms. 
Baulch,  with  the  view  of  an  Exhibition  anciently  gives 
for  such  scholars  as  should  be  elected  thence  to  eit^r  of 
the  Uniyersities,  by  William  Lynne,  Esq.,  Founder  of  that 
school.  Hence  he  was  eleetea  at  Midsummer,  1648,  and 
Michaelmas  next  following  he  was  admitted  into  81. 
John's  College,  CSambridge,  under  the  Tuition  of  Mi. 
Pickering,  and  about  six  weeks  after,  on  NoTember  Sth^ 
was  admitted  a  scholar  of  the  House  upon  the  BJ|^ 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  nomination." 

At  college  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
application  to  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  St  John's  on  March  drd,  1653.  Henoe, 
it  appears,  he  entered  the  University  when  ha 
¥ras  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  a^  and 
obtained  his  Fellowship  when  he  was  hardly 
eijditeen. 

it  is  manifest,  I  think,  that  he  was  never  a 
Chrises  Hospital  boy,  but  certainhr  received  the 
diief  part  of  his  early  education  at  Kingwood. 

Let  me  conclude  this  reply  with  a  query.  The 
volume  I  have  alluded  to  contains  his  poitnut^ 
en^ved  by  B.  White  from  a  painting  by  M.  Beak 
This  artist  I  take  to  be  the  same  >foy  Beal  who 
painted  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Sydenham  which  €■&*• 
belliflhes  tbe  edition  of  his  Oiservaiicnes  MeiiesB^ 
1676 ;  and  in  the  Manor-House  at  CSranbome  thert 
is  a  well-painted  portndt  of  some  person  unknowiL 
perhaps  one  of  tne  Stillingfleet  mmily,  inscribed 
^'  Garolus  Beale  pinxit,  1689."  I  would  ask  irb^- 
ther  anything  is  known  of  these  artists,  who  seem 
to  have  ex^jo^ed  some  celebrity  in  their  day,  ihoa|^ 
it  may  have  been  confined  within  a  Hmited  and 
provincial  range.  W.  S. 

''Thb  Sisos  of  Carbicefsrgus  "  (4^  S.  xL 
365,  509.) — Mr.  Pattersov  wishing  any  informer 
tion  that  could  be  given  about  The  Siege^  and 
W.  M.  mentioning  thai  he  had  heard  a  tune  called 
2%icr^s  Defeat,  bat  did  not  know  whether  there 
were  words  to  it  or  not,  I  am  enabled  to  say 
that,  upwards  of  seventy  years  ago,  I  saw  in  im  old 
song-book  verses  apparently  written  by  ajnative  of 
the  Green  Ide,  and  ad^ted.to  the  tone  of  ffaite 
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to  the    Wedding,  one  veise  of  whicli  is  all  that  I 
-tecoUect  at  thia  distanoe  of  time : — - 
"But  brave  Elliot  met  them— «.wbj  wouid  not  let  them, 

And  made  them  give  book  nil  their  ill-gotten  store ; 

And  now  the;  lament  ill  the  saddest  oondition, 

For  uuw  tlicy  can  brag  of  tlieir  TburOt  no  mare  1 " 

The  last  line  of  the  song — 

"And  ThiinJt  lies  rottiii  in  the  lele  of  Man." 
J.  P. 

Thr  late  Bishop  op  Winchester  (4*  S.  lii. 
108,  157.) — Mr,  Pbttet'b  Btoty  of  a  dislocatiott  of 
.<i>e  neck  reduced  by  a  groom  in  the  wny  described 
must  appear  to  any  surgeoa  too  ridicolons  to  admit 
of  serious  discuiision.  The  vertehne  of  the  neck 
are  so  firmly  locked  and  bound  together  that  they 
CUinot  po^ibly  be  dislocated  without  fracturei  and 
Bjxj  displacement  risible  externally  would  inerit- 
«Uy  involve  such  crushing  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
3t8  moat  vital  part  aa  ironld  be  certain  death 
^nthin  foul  or  five  days  at  the  moat.  If  the  frac- 
toie  and  dislocation  be  high  up,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  nerves  of  respiration,  the  perHon  dies  on  the 
iaatant,  as  Biahop  Wilberforce  did.*  The  popular 
■belief  that  "breaking  the  neck"  implies  fatal 
injury  rests,  like  nmny  others,  on  a  (me  scientific 
laais. 

Dislocations  of  the  coUar-bont  may  he  reduced 
ty  seating  the  patient  on  a  low  stool  or  hassock, 
^e  knee  of  the  operator  can  then  be  readily  placed 
Iwtween  the  ahoulder-bladea,  whilst  with  his  nanda 
lie  draws  the  shoulders  baick,  and  the  dislocated 
Irano  slips  into  its  place.     Frobatu/m  isl. 

J.  T,  F, 

Hatfield  Ball,  Durham. 

"A  Whibtlino  Wifb"  (4*^  S.  xi.  288,  363, 
394,  476  ;  xii,  39,  157.)— If  "  N.  &  Q."  have  not 
tiad  too  much  of  "  The  Crowing  Hen,"  here  is  one 
.  «h«er  more  for  them,  bom  Walpole'a  Letter  t« 
Iiody  Oaaory,  8th  Jann&ry,  1772.  Ha  haa  been 
telling  her  Ladyship  of  the  damage  done  to  his 
caatle  by  the  explosion  of  Hoonslow  powder-mills; 
«iid  he  adda  : — 

"Margaret  "  (bia  Honsekeeper}  "sit* by  the  walera  of 
Babjlon  nnil  weepa  onr  Jeriualem— Yet  ihe  WM  not 
taken  iiuite  unprepared ;  for  one  of  the  Bantam  heng 
«rawBd  on  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Chandler's  wife  told 
iier  tbreo  vreeks  ago,  when  the  Barn  msblonn  down, 
that  TlUluclt  ne»er  comei  ainglo.  She  is,  however,  very 
thankful  that  the  China-room  haa  eicaped.  and  asya,  God 
liaa  olwajB  been  the  best  creature  in  the  World  to  her," 
Qoivis. 

QuKRiES  FROM  Swift's  Lbtters  {J*  S,  xiL  8, 
73,  157.) — Jatdkk's  suggestion,  that  Stork  ia  pro- 
bably a  misprint  for  Stoat,  is  very  probable.  In 
the  weil- known  lines  on  Bolin^broke,  when  he 
retired  from  the  Ministry,  and  which  irritated  him 
BO  greittly  :— 


'  Prom  buaineas  and  the  noisy  world  retir'd, 
Nor  vei'd  by  love,  nor  by  ambitioD  fir'd. 
Gently  1  wait  the  call  at  CAaron'i  boM, 
Still  driukiug  like  a  Oeb  and-Uke  a-," 
probable  that  the  last  part  of  the  concluding 
line,  though,  perhaps,  beat  left  blank,  was  intended 
read  ''stinking  like  a  atoat."  Swift,  though 
often  coarse  enough  in  his  Luigui^e,  seem;^  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  repugnance  to  the  word  "  stink." 
Thus,  in  his  letter  to  Stella,  31st  Oct.,  1710,  he 
says,  "  I  am  almost  st — k  out  of  this  (lodging)  with 
the  sink."  And  again,  on  the  23rd  Dec.,  1710,  he 
writes,  "This  house  has  a  thougimd  b — ka  in  it." 
The  first  blank  may,  therefore,  probably  have  been 
meant  for  atink,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ia 
so  filled  up,  either  in  Swift's  wotka  or  in  the  linea 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  The  second  blank,  however, 
is  filled  up  in  some  editions  with  the  word  stoat ; 
as  in  Deane  Swift's  edition  of  StciJVg  Letters, 
Loudon,  1768,  vol.  iiL,  85  ;  and  1769,  voL  iv,, 
136,  It  ia  hardly  neeessory  to  observe  that  the 
second  blank  might  have  been  supplied  "goat," 
and  would  then  certainly  have  been  more  offensive 
to  Bolingbroke  than  stoat ;  but  the  latter  word 
being  used  bv  Deane  Swift,  atampa  it  as  one  likely 
to  1»  used  by  Swift,  as  a  term  of  disgust  and 
contempt,  Edwars  Sollt. 

In  Wanley'a  Wonders,  new  edition,  London, 
MDCOLXxrv,  I  find  the  following  : — 

'■13.  There  waa  a  Xoble  Lady  of  the  family  of  the 
Dalburgea  who  eaw  of  her  race  '*      ^   " 

tion ;    whereof  the   Uermana 
Zuin.  TbeaC,  voL  iiL  1. 11 :  - 

'  JUater  ait  Katn,  die  Nata,  PIlia  Katam 
Ut  Honcat  Ht-tse,  plangere  Uliolun,' 
which  because   I   have   not    found  alreailf  Cnnalated, 
I  ahall  venture  ut  in  this  Cttrutich  :— 

'  The  Dged  Mother  to  her  Daughter  spake. 
Daughter,  aatd  cbe.  arise. 
Thy  Daaghler  to  her  Daughter  take, 
Whoie  Dangbter's  Daughter  cries.' 

"  QakeweU's  Apolog.,  I.  S,  c  S,  j  7,  p,  221" 
HsKBeKT  Bai(doi.fb. 
Ringmore, 

Mart  awd  Elizabeth  Hamilton  (4**  S,  xi 
622 ;  xii.  65, 133.)— Many  thnnka  to  Mr.  Christie 
for  his  interesting  note.  I  was  acquainted  with 
both  the  articles  in  Querard'a  France  Litlerairt 
and  his  S«peTck«ries  lAttSrairet  Divailees,  but  I 
saw  nothing  that  would  justify  my  connecting 
"  M."  with  "  Lady  Mary  ";  nor  do  I  now  see  that 
Mr.  Christie  has  quite  made  this  clear,  unless  he 
has  some  peraooal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which 
he  does  not  state  ;  nor  does  he  give  any  authority 
that  I  con  refer  to  for  information.  Qucrard  doea 
not  say  when  «he  left  Engknd,  nor  whether  ahe 
wrote  anything  whilst  there,  nor  when  ahe  died. 
Altogether,  I  think  I  am  quite  justified  at  present 
in  repeating  that  nothing  appeals  to  be  known  of 
the     M."  Hamilton  referred  to  in  my  former  note. 

Le  Village  dc  Mujuter  certainly  haa  a  smack  of  aa 
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English  title  about  it.  A  work  haying  the  following 
title,  *^  Munster  Village,  A  novel,  in  two  vols., 
London,  Robson,  1778,  12o.,  6«.,"  is  attributed 
in  the  Gentleman^s  Magaainey  p.  424,  to  Lady 
Maiy  Walker,  author  of  Letters  from  the  Duchtis 
de  Orui. 

I  hope  we  may  yet  hear  more  of  the  different 
ladies  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

Olfhar  Hamst. 

Red  and  White  Roses  {4^  S.  xiL  4,  179.)— 
Mr.  James  Britten  asks  upon  what  authority  mv 
note  to  "  Brain  Leechdom  "  (4*^  S.  xiL  4)  is  based. 
William  Withering,  in  his  Arrangement  of  British 
PlantSj  better  known  as  WUhering^s  BdanVy  voL 
iiL  p.  620,  says  of  the  rose  :  "These  [white] roses 
have  an  aperient  effect,  which  remains  [even]  in 
the  decoction  after  distillation.  The  red  rose,  on 
the  contrary,  has  an  astringent  and  cratefullv 
corroborant  virtue."  The  au^or  of  Sie  book 
referred  to  was  an  M.D.  and  "  honorair  member 
of  the  Medical  Society  at  Edinburgh,^  and  the 
editor  was  "  extraordinary  member  qS.  the  Boyol 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh.*'  I  give  the 
'*  authority  "  on  which  I  rely,  but  at  the  same  time 
assure  your  correspondent  that  this  authority  may 
be  corroborated  by  other  names,  *'  ri|^t  reveraoa 
and  noble,''  if  required.      K  Cobham  Brewsr. 

Lavant,  Chichester. 

Dr.  Brewer  was  unfortunate  in  his  fi)ot-note  to 
ilia  otherwise  veiy  interesting  and  *»n^ng  com- 
nmnication  on  '^Brain  Leechdom''  (t^n^.  Hen. 
VUL).  Wherever  he  obtained  hia  information 
from,  as  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  essential 
oil  of  roses,  and  the  other  matter  referred  to  below, 
it  is  quite  dear  it  could  not  be  from  any  competent 
modem  authority.  BUs  "  fiicts,"  in  this  instance, 
sse  not — ' 

" chielsihatwiimading^ 

And  downa  be  ditpated.*' 

The  essential  oil  of  roses— otto  or  attar — on  wliieh 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  depends,  is  mostly  obtained 
in  the  East  from  the  Boia  crnHfolia,  although 
almost  any  variety  would  yield  it  in  more  or  1ms 
proportion ;  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  sayinff 
that  its  chemical  proi>erties,  and  its  medicimd 
Tirtues  (if  any)  would,  in  everv  case,  be  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible  ;  and!,  as  to  the  latter,  I  think  I 
am  also  right  in  saying  that  medical  men  regard 
them  as  n%l  or  next  to  it ;  at  all  events,  otto  ftads 
BO  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  true 
the  water  of  roses,  which  is  ordered  to  be  distilled 
from  the  Rosa  centifoUa,  and  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  the  essential  oil,  is  there  introduced, 
but  this  is  merely  for  its  scent  or  flavour. 

Equally  incorrect  is  the  statement  that  the  red 
lose  (the  Rosa  Galliea  is  here  indieated)  is  '^  the 
basis  of  several  pharmaceutical  preparatioiui  of  an 
astringent  nature" :  it  is  a  very  weak  remedy; 
fimns  the  basis  of  no  one  potent  astringent  pre- 


paration of  the  Pharmacopoeia;  and  in  the  ftiw 
mstances  where  it  is  used,  it  is  mine  for  elegance 
than  for  any  actual  specific  virtue.      Mbdwbig. 

EDMxnf  D  Burke  (4*^  S.  xiL  6,  66.)— In  the  1* 
S.  iiL  442,  Mr.  Oro6SLst  says,  '^Burke's  title 
to  (the  authorship  of  An)  AccowU  of  the  Ewro/prnm 
SMemenU  in  Amariea  is  now  placed  beyond 
dispute."  On  what  authority  was  this  statement 
made  ?  I  can  find  no  other  than  the  remark  in 
Bich's  Biblioiheea  Americana  NovOf  p.  123,  where, 
after  giving  the  title  of  Dodal^s  edition  of  1757, 
now  ^fore  me,  Bich  says  :  '^  Written  by  the  cde- 
brated  Edmund  Burke,  and  frequently  reprinted ; 
the  last  time  in  quarto,  in  1808."  Ohittsldrooo, 
p.  56,  sees  in  Lotondes  "  two  subsequent  editions, 
in  1765  and  1770."  The  only  notice  of  the  work 
in  B(dm's  Lowndes  that  I  can  find  is  at  p.  36,  tub 
voce  America,  whcone  it  is,  "  London,  1758,  8va,  2 
vols.;"  and  the  8vo.  edition  of  1757,  ChittbIt- 
drooo's  editions  of  1765  and  1770,  and  Bieh's 
4to.  edition  of  1808  are  '^  remarkable  for  their 
absence." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that  the  work 
was  translated  into  Italian,  and  pub&hed  under 
the  title,  ^  Storia  degU  8hhiUmenH  Bwrofti  in 
America;  tradotta  in  Italiano,  &a,  2  vols,  in  8fO. 
In  Venezia,  1763.*  Baia 

Vffle 


"<  Whobs  own  IT?"  (4«>'S.xiL6,36, 159.>-TluB 
expression  is  not  now  eommon  in  Scotland,  if  in 
use  anywhere ;  but  there  are  similar  ones  often 
heard  among  the  ^essantiry,  aa ''  Whase  aucht  it  %" 
(=who  does  own  it)  and,  nfeiring  to  a  beast,  &c, 
''That 's  the  beet  in  hia  anoht''  (=that  is  the  best 
in  his  possessbn,  or  that  he  owns).    Espsdars. 

I  have  often  heazd  theexpressiim  nsedby  North- 
umberiand  peonle,  and  have  recoitlY  seen  aixteeiith 
centozy  aonbbunga,  in  books  in  Eipon  CathedmT 
library,  which  imow  that  ''owe,"  or  some  aiioli 
word,  was  formeriy  used  for  "  own  "  further  south. 
Examples  are  "lliomaa  Bamfocth  how^yth  thys 
boke,*^  Awe  Thya  Bowke." 

J.  T.  F. 

HatfloW  Fafl,  IV***y"r 

**ThOTTOH  lost  to  SIQflT,  TO  MEMORY  DSAB" 

(1«»  S.  iv. ;  3^  S.  vL,  viiL  ;  A^  S.  i.,  iv.,i>amm; 
viL  56,  173,  24^  382 ;  xiL  15a)— Grocott,  in  his 
Indjex  to  Famihar  Quotations,  1863,  p.  1,  thinks 
the  phrase  is  probably  derived  fiK>m  thepassage  in 
Cicero,  "  Friends,  thoudi  absent,  are  still  preset^" 
— On  Friendship^  chapter  viL 

Jomr  A.  FowLEB. 

Ajbcakoe  (4^  S.  xL  251,  846,  471 ;  xiL  12, 99, 
157.) — ^Mb.  Patke  does  not  tell  as  where  he  feood 
the  old  French  word  Sseawt,  whidhi  he  n  d 

in  a  previous  note.    AmMmeio  and  >  •'xm      o 
adverbs,  i^pearto  come  by tlie  Latins 
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the  Greek  ;  and,  with  aJl  due  deference  to  Mr. 
f  aike's  opinion,  it  Menu  to  me  very  probiLble 
th&t  an  eipresaion  need  in  trade,  architecture,  and 
the  fine  arts,  passed  from  the  Italian  direct  into 
Snglish.  As  regards  EidumUl,  the  modem 
JVench  Edianlillm.  haa  a  vei^  strong  Italian 
twang,  and  it  has  not  yet  passed  into  English.  Be- 
sides so  much  in  art,  we  learned  from  the  Italians 
and  Spanish  Jews  the  modem  systems  of  t>ook- 
Iieeping,  bills,  and  bitnks  ;  and  our  first  Royal  Ei- 
chango  was  an  avowed  imitation  of  the  Italian 
Soma.  Lombard  Street  still  helps  us  to  under- 
Btand  bow  Italian  words  may  have  passed  direct 
into  English  ;  and,  a  propot  of  lueance  and  pedlar, 
I  met  ktely  with  the  following  observation  in  an 
old  book  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
"  I  have  seen  groat  ladjes,  both  in  France  and 
Sngland,  buy  fine  things  of  chimney-sweepers  and 
I'edlara,  that  spoke  but  coarse  L<ymhaTd  liinguage 
nnd  gross  Scotch."  Ralph  N.  James. 

A«£fonl,  Eeat. 

Blamket-Tossisb  (4""  S.xi.  137,  222;  xii.  139.) 
— About  the  beginning  o(  the  present  century  u 
play  was  introduced  into  the  Dublin  theatres  in 
■which  one  of  the  characters  was  tossed  in  a  blanket 
Qn  the  stage.  Perhaps  some  of  jour  readers  may 
be  able  to  give  particulars  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  The  occasion  was  remarkable 
on  account  of  some  verses  inscribed  by  u  wug  in 
the  private  box  of  the  first  Lord  Cloneuny,  who 
hiid  been  a  blanket-manufecturer: — 
"Clonourry,  Cioncurrj, 

And  took  mt  the  wcmderful  Bqoiro, 

Bat  betire«ii  ;ou  and  I, 

Though  loued  up  bo  high. 

OckkI  bUnketa  hsTe  tossed  jou  much  higher.'' 

An  old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  recollects  seeing 

s  girl  who,  having  attempted  to  elope  from  school 

■was  tosaed  in  a  blanket  by  the  mistress  and  her 

nasistants.  'W".  T. 

AiiESATioN  OF  Armorial  Beabinos  (4"'  S.  xi. 
244  ;  jii,  135.)— There  is  much  earlier  evidence  of 
this  custom  than  that  adduced  by  Y.  8.  M,  I 
remember  one  case  of  about  Edward  I.'s  time  in 
Lancashire.  But  I  think  such  slienatioua  were  of 
Meat  rarity,  and  probably  only  in  cormection  with 
wie  sale  of  the  manor  or  lands  of  the  bearer.  In 
any  case,  however,  the  vendor's  warranty  would 
only  extend  to  his  own  issne,  and  not  be  binding 
on  collaterahi.  Two  different  families  might  there- 
fore bo  found  to  bear  the  same  arms,  ns  seen  in 
the  pages  of  Burke's  General  Armory.  I  wrote, 
some  months  ago,  a  p.iper  on  this  Tery  subject,  but 
did  not  bolieve  thjit  the  custom  lingered  so  lute  as 
Edward  VI.'s  days.  Was  there  no  blood  relation- 
ship between  Boavlle  and  Eyre  ?  In  this  case  the 
sale  is  of  a  quartering,  though  Eyre  colls  the  coat 
*'  Tnnicam  raeam  armatam  de  Oxspring  vocat.  myae 


Armu."  Perlwips  on  all  these  occasions  a  fine  WM 
paid,  for  the  pnvilege,  to  the  heralds,  who  would 
afterwards  confirm  the  grant.  H.  T. 

My  meaning  has  been  misunderstood.  Being 
absent  from  home,  I  hare  now  no  opportunity  m 
referring  to  the  context  of  what  I  wrote  at  the 
place  cited  ;  but  what  I  intended  to  say  was  that 
armorial  bearings,  being  an  heriLsble  possession 
descending  to  the  issue  of  the  grantee,  could  not 
be  assign^  by  the  College  of  Arms  to  other  pcrsoni. 
I  did  not  say  whether  or  not  a  man  might  himself 
alienate  his  arms  from  his  name  and  blood.  I 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  aasignmentfl 
have  been  made,  but,  in  such  cases,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  grantor  was  the  last  surviving  isane 
of  the  original  grantee,  and  that  in  him  the  family 
would  become  extinct,  so  that  in  assigning  hia 
arms  to  a  stranger  he  was  doing  no  wrong  to  hU 
own  kindred. 

There  is  also  another  point  from  which  to  yiew 
the  subject.  The  right  Ijd  bear  arms  in  on  honour- 
able distinction,  and  a  grant  of  arms  confers  the 
rank  of  a  geniUman  upon  a  person  not  previotuly 
of  gentle  blood ;  and  as  the  Queen  is,  in  tlm 
country,  the  source  of  all  honour,  the  assignment  of 
arms,  as  in  the  case  cited,  if  effective,  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  Royal  prer<wative,  I  do  not  think 
such  on  Assignment  would  be  recognized  by  ths 
College  of  Arms,  and  without  such  recognition  ths 
arms  could  not  legally  be  borne  by  the  granted. 
If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  one  of  the  Officers  . 
of'Arms,  I  should  be  glad  of  on  authoritaUn 
decision  upon  the  question-       JoJiN  Maclkax. 

Bude,  Comnall. 

"Pedlar"  (4*  S.  xi.  341,  434,  SS"! ;  liL  117.) 
— It  has  struck  me  that  whilst  the  learned  in  [dii- 
lology  are  trying  to  settle  the  etymology  of  UuB 
word,  it  would  be  as  well  if  its  orthography  abo 
could  be  fixed.  Bailey,  Johnson,  Ash,  Sheridan. 
and  OgilviesneJlifpediec";  Webster  and  Nutt(S 
spell  it  "  peddler" ;  and  Barelay  and  the  Qrammoi 
Se*ooii>ic(wnan/(0ulau,18G8),  "pedlar."  Which 
is  correct]  Mbsweio. 


"  (4"*  S.  xi.  210,  321,  349,  391,  607; 
xiL  29,  117,  178.)— It  is  quite  true  that  Nar« 
gives  "  to  eaae,  to  strip  or  flay  ;  to  take  off  tlie 
case,"  and  quotes  the  AU'$  Well  line  (iij.  6)  as  an 
instance  of  it ;  but  before  I  accept  Nores's  (and 
Crowdown's)  interpretation,  I  must  have  proof 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  Lords  and  other  fol- 
lowers of  the  noble  sport  to  skin  their  foxes  when 
they  caught  'em.  Skinning  hares  and  conjea  ia  all 
very  well.  Men  eat  'em.  But  dogs  are  not  to 
particular.  They  don't  object  to  fox  with  the  haii 
on,  as  crery  foxhunter  knows.  No  doubt  some  ot 
your  renders  have  quotfttious  on  the  point.  In  the 
last  edition  of  Johnson,  Sir  R.  L'Estrunge  is  quoted 
thus,under"Foxcase":  "One  had  better  be  lau^ied 
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&t  for  taking  a  foican  for  a  fox,  than  be  destroyed 
by  taking  a  live  foi  for  a  case." 

F.  J.  FURNIVALL. 

Old  Somqs  (4""  S.  xii.  2S,  175.)— I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Dixon  for  bin  reply.  Mb. 
Chappeio.,  in  answer  to  a  query  (4""  S.  xi.  308), 
transcribes  the  song  "  A  Light  UeaJt  and  a  ThtD 
Pair  of  Breeuhes"  from  The.  Merry  Uompanion, 
flong  210,  p.  175,  which  song  and  page  are  similar 
to  those  in  my  volume. 

Mr.  Ghappeli.  Htntes  the  title-page  in  his  copy 
is  torn  out  (like  mine) ;  perhap  Dr.  Eimbault 
can  supply  tbe  deficiency.  James  Donald. 

The  book  referred  to,  with  eroupa  of  alpha- 
betically-arranged eoDgs,  is  probably  tbe  Voeal 
Companion,  in  two  small  volumes,  no  date.  Most 
of  tbe  songs  are  of  about  17O(>-1707  ;  Jjut  as  Buh 
Britannia  is  in  the  second  volume,  this  sons  dates  it 
as  late  as  1740,  when  it  appeared  in  the  Masque  of 
Alfred.  MoLASH. 

Crotlooks  (4*  S.  lil  lea.)— Tbe  Scotch  have 
eroyl,  a  distorted  person,  a  dwarf  This  word, 
erm/lodts  (I),  seems  to  be  of  the  same  Keltic  root,  a 
diminutive  signifying  a  gnarled  stump. 

Tobias  FuRNEAnx,  K.N.  (4"-  S.  lii.  16a)  — 
Kippifl,  in  his  Life  of  Cook,  Dublin,  1788,  saya 
limply,  "Mr,  Tobias  Fumeaux  was  promoted  to 
the  commaud  of  the  Adventure,"  chap.  iii.  He 
afterwards  refera  to  him  as  Captain  Furneuui. 

J.  a  I.  0. 

"  Maky  Akne"  (4»''  S.  \x.  38, 374  ;  xii,  177.)— 
Mr.  TnoupsoH  Cooper  has  not  answered  the 
question  why  the  Bed  Gepublican  party  io  France 
is  called  Mary  Anne.  He  says  the  statuette  of 
Liberty  is  so  called ;  but  then  the  question  returns, 
viKy  is  it  BO  culled  I 

Allow  me  to  suggest  tbe  following  reason,  which 
I  think  is  not  improbable.  Rnvaillac,  the  assassin 
of  Henri  IV.,  waa  the  Hannodius  or  Aristogiton  of 
France,  honoured  by  the  Bed  Eepublican  purty  as 
"  patriot,  deliverer,  and  martyr."  This  fanatic  and 
i^cide  was  incited  to  hia  deed  of  blood  by  read- 
ing the  celebrated  treatise,  De  Btge  d  Regis  Inali- 
tvHoju,  by  Mariana,  the  Jesuit,  published  1599, 
about  ten  years  previously.  Ah  Mariana  inspired 
Eavailiac  '■  to  deliver  France  from  her  tyrants,"  so 
the  name  waa  attached  to  the  statuette  of  Liberty, 
and  the  Bed  Republican  party  in  general  It  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
along  cognomen  of  theguillotine  was  also  MariooQe 
(Mary  Anne),  which  seems  to  favour  my  association 
of  the  word  with  Bavaillac  and  the  Jesuit  historian. 
B.  CoBnAu  Brewer. 

lavant,  Cbic  better. 


^Utcltatuoiuf. 

K0TE8  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Cttdritugal  Force  and   Orarilalion.     A  Lecture.      By 

Joba  Harri).  (Triibaer  1:  Co.) 
Tms  is  a  book  in  which  aome  of  tiia  well-knovn  doctrinel 
of  aatronomj'  are  contested  bj  Mt.  John  Harria,  with 
what  imcCBH  we  will  not  pretend  la  eitimite.  We  hava 
read  tbe  "  Introductory  Obsenations"  with  no  enisll 
puMlement,  and  every  effort  on  our  port  to  make  out  th« 
precise  compliuDt  which  the  aathor  of  the  lecture  wubel 
to  bring  ogainst  "  Science"  or  "Mientific  teaching  "  hul 
been,  we  are  sorry  to  sa;,  followed  b;  fiulura.  Tbittmucb 
of  what  passes  for  science  is  false,  we  have  no  difBeulty  in 
belicnng;  and  it  is  one  of  tlie  dutiee  of  scientific  mail 
to  review,  from  time  to  time,  each  his  own  department, 
and  to  purge  it  of  whatever  errora  be  can  discover  ami 
remoTe.  If  notbinji  is  to  no  bv  tbe  name  or  Heience  that 
ii  not  abwlnteljand  beyond  all  doubt  oat  of  tbe  reach  of 
criticism,  we  do  not  see  bow  Science  can  exiR  at  all. 
Who  can  guarantee  tbe  soundneaa  of  any  doctrine  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  3tr,  John  Bniris  himself,  whose  claiaia  to 
infallibility  shall  rest  upon  liis  upset  of  Kenton,  Kepler, 
Herscbel,  aniJ  a  few  others!  Mr,  ijarris  foretells  t. 
terrible  controier»jr  which  bo  says  ianow  impending,  and 
which  will  rage  over  the  whole  educated  world.  This 
conflict,  which  ii  lo  be  of  a  most  uncompromising  cha- 
racter, will  be  fought  out  (the  word  "out ''  is  italicized),  and 
one  or  tbe  other  parly  will  be  (ubdned.  Wbo  are  to  be  the 
parties  to  tbb  strife,  and  what  it  is  to  be  all  about,  ws 
cannot  for  the  life  of  ui  find  out.  We  hoped  we  shoull 
discover  tbe  literrima  cataa  Mli  when  we  CBme  to  ths 
remarks  "upon  obstacles  to  tbe  progress  of  science," 
which  are  twice  promised,  and  upon  the  occurrence  of 
which  we  are  led  lo  expect  tome  disclosure  on  this 
momentous  but  mysterious  subject. 

Unfortunately  oor  curiosity  must  remain  unsatisfied, 
forthougb  the  thin  volume  ofHr.  John  Harris's  lucubra- 
tions be  searched  from  end  to  end,  these  proniisel 
remarks  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 

peaks  of    teaching  that   ii   considered 

I  g_.L_.,_.      ..  " 

tliod 


1  with 


"  scientifically  ortbodoi."     For  out 

beard  of  ortiiodoiy  or  heterodoiy  in  conni 

science  at  all;  aman  of  science,  that  is, an  i „ 

of  facts  to  be  employed  in  the  way  we  call  scientific— to 
be  compared,  ctassified,  and  related— concerns  himself 
only  about  the  truth  of  his  generaliiations ;  be  gives  n» 
thought  lo  '■orthodoiy."  If  Mr.  Harris  can  iniproTe  our 
knowledge  on  tbe  matters  handled  by  him  in  this  lecture, 
—that  is  to  say,  if  be  can  so  far  correct  our  belief!  as  td 
bring  them  more  into  accord  with  the  facts  they  stand  lo 
represent,— we  shall  all  be  much  obliged  to  him,  and  no 
cunsideratioM  of  orthodoiy  will  forbid  us  to  pay  bim  all 
the  attention  he  may  desente.  There  is  no  Ran'a  tac-Oa 
at  in  Science.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr. 
Harris  is  perturbed  by  a  bugbear  of  his  own  creation. 
He  has  evidently  formed  soma  concep^on  about  Scicncs 
which  oppresses  him;  and  all  He  con  do  is  lo  recommend 
hitn  to  lorget  the  word  altogether,  to  put  forward  what 
views  of  astronomical  or  other  matters  be  thinks  he  can 
establish,  and  to  mat  assured  that,  as  in  these  things  there 
is  no  fear  nor  favour,  his  opinions  wUI  be  accepted  or 
rejected  according  as  Ihcy  shall  be  found,  when  tested  hi 
the  most  efficient  mode  available,  to  be  true  or  untrue. 

Although  unwilling  to  touch  upon  the  various  subject* 
treated  of  in  this  lecture,  we  (bink  it  not  amiss  to  giis 
one  specimen  of  the  reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Uairii 
attempts  lo  overthrow  some  of  onr  most  trustfullf 
accepted  aatronomiost  doctrines.  He  is  desirous  of  sub- 
stituting for  Kewlon's  well-known  theory,  that  tbe  fa'~ 
of  gravitalion  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  ' 
tance,  a  theory  of  his  own,  that  it  varies  iDvenal;  - 
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the  diBtiDce.  In  support  of  thU  Tiew  he  aijducee  the 
fade  th*t  &t  the  ar&'t  inrfkcc  >  body  lail»  (lie  abDuld 
hsTB  added  gUftlng  fromftaUU  of  rcM)  through  16i|] 
feet  in  aseoond;  uid  that  at  the  dist&ncD  or  tlie  idodd, 
M  60  somi-dunneterj  of  the  earth,  a  body  iroutd  f»!l 
towards  the  eaith  throujli  16,^  feet  in  a  minute.  Heoee, 
ha  argues,  nt  the  ti«ce  accompUihed  at  the  earth's  inr- 
fhe«  il  trayersed  in  an  interral  of  time  vrhich  ig  ^  of  the 
intemJ  of  thnc  In  ithlch  an  rqiial  epace  waald  be 
trarened  at  the  moon's  dirtence  from  the  earth,  the  in- 


rfforc 


it  the  01 


...  is  uniTDTBally  taught,  in  the  mtio  of 

80«  to  ]",  but  simply  in  that  of  00  to  1.  It  ia  to  be  added 
tbat  Hr.  Uarrit  traocB  the  error  -which  he  charges  upon 
the  calcDlntion  of  Nevton  to  the  non-reeOKiiitioD  bj  tbe 
latter  of  tbe  law  of  aecelemtpd  motion.  Wo  confess  that 
uotdl  He  came  to  (he  passage  in  vbich  this  designation  of 
the  cftDK  of  SentOD  1  alleged  error  occurs,  wo  Ihought 
tint  Hr.  Harris  had  orerlaoked  that  taw  himself.  We 
wmild  nggBBt  to  Mr,  Harris  that,  instead  of  comparing 
tlM  ipBcedtMiribed  by  n  fatiiDg  body  in  tbe  flnt  aecoDd 
of  Its  fall  at  tbe  earth's  surface  nith  tbe  space  described 
br  a  ftUing  bod;  at  the  moon's  distance  in  a  petiod  of 
mrij  msBMriTB  lecoudB,  be  should  mnka  his  comparison 
wita  the  space  described  at  that  distance  in  the  first 
sacoad  of  its  falL  Admitting,  as  he  seems  to  do,  tbat  the 
■pace  described  in  a  minuteat  the  moon's  distance  is  ISA 
feet,  if  he  vill  bear  in  mlud  tliat  the  epsce  described 
from  a  state  of  teat  by  a  body  of  unifoimlj  accelerated 
moUen  is  proportioaal  to  the  squares  of  tbe  times  employed 
in  ite  description,  we  think  ha  will  find  that  to  accom- 
plish a  space  of  16|^  feet  in  a  minute,  a  body  must  haie 
de«eribed  in  tbe  first  second  of  that  minute,  not  ^  but 
-^  feet ;  and  if  this  be  so,  he  may  be  iDcUoed  to  spare 

6ir  Isaac's  law  yet  a  little  white,  until,  re-invigorated  by 
IKth  draughts  from  the  well  of  Bciencs,  he  again  sallies 
forth  to  lay  his  deBtrotiQg  band  npon  the  giants  who,  in 
his  oplDion,  obstruct  the  path  of  sound  knowledge. 

An  one  who  potMssea  a  copy  of  the  foliowing  book 
will  confer  a  great  faTour  on  me  if  they  will  Is^  It  to 
mo  for  two  or  three  weeks;  A  I.itt  of  thi  qffiart 
clnmiiia  Iht  iSixly  Tkomaiid  Poundi  granlid  6y  Bit 
Siirrtd  Majetin  for  Ot  Rditf  if  kit  truly  Loyal  ayui  ir 
digint Pani/.    iio.,lBOS.  EnwAOD Pesoooe. 

Bottesford  Uaaor,  Brigg, 

Mb.  DnonnTitea:  "I  am  engaged  in  Gompiling 
history  of  the  Diiona  of  Beeaton,  but  cannot  get  on  fi 
want  of  knoiring  what  Miss  Dixons  nuuried  into  Hi 
ranks  of  Topham,  Robinson,  Mitchell,  Lonsdale, 
Bickerstctb,  &c.,  ao  that  1  may  be  able  to  lasign  than 
theirprouer  places,  Christian  names,  be,,  in  the  pedigree^ 
Can  any  Leeds  reader  aniit  me  I  1  suppose  the  marriage 
register  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Leeds,  is  the  moct  likely 
tource  of  information.  1  am  willing  to  pay  fairly  for  a 
search,  althou^  I  intend,  P.V.,  to  print  for  priTate 
circulation  ouly.—B.  W.  Duoh,  J.P.  and  D.L.  for  oo. 
I>iirham." 

Beatoii.€arew. 


lar.  IBS.    lOBlir  VsL  ^ 


fiatitti  to  CartcdpantitiUtf. 

Odr  Cokhzsfordebts  leill,  «c  truil,  acute  imr  mf- 
geiting  to  lAni,  bclSfor  Iheiriaia  ai  tcilCat  DKrom — 

TAal  liin  ^ouU  vriti  tUariy  and  diitincUy — and  t» 

le  aide  of  the  paper  only— mors  apKiaUy  proper  namal 
and  words  and  phrasea  of  vAidl  oh  txpimatiirn  nay  M 
reiiitind.  Wt  caKioI  K7tdtTla.kt  (o  jntiai  otU  ichat  a  On- 
rappttdinl  rfoei  not  Ihini  worth  the  irtndU  of  l«^il«^J 
piaijUy. 

BiLQ&ivU. —  You  tcill  find  lehat  yoti  art  ttthug  i* 
Tbe  Bietoi7of  Auricular  ConfesaioD.IUligionalj.Horallyt 
"td  Politically  considered  among  Ancient  and  ModeiK 

utiona.  71*  originat  vat  in  IVmcR,  by  CotnU  C,  P.  it 
LatliyHe.  An  Evgtiik  Iranilation,  by  Mr.  CkarUl 
Coda,  wu  pvblitludby  Mr.  BenOry  in  1818. 

L.  T.—T)it  Una  art  nodm,  tfumgh  Ihi  wStr  ft  M( 

"  Fliea  what  it  loves,  and,  petulantly  ooy. 
Feigns  proud  abhorrenoe  of  the  proffered  joy." 
Sa  Bayley'i  Trimnphs  of  Temper. 

T.  K. —  Cnu  mrs  not  plaetd  m  Ttligvna  lempUt. 

TxVkKD^-FnUtr  tayi,  in  Mt  Worries,  lluU  bport  Ikt 
timii^Hnry  Vlll.t)itnvataBTay,o  "  doctor  of pkjiiic,' 
wAo  mil  falAir  to  RiginaM,  fint  attd  laxl  Lord  "fv* 
Sicolat  ehronuta  tvo :  Edmund  Brayt,  1E2S ;  and  M 
ion,  Jokn,  lG39-ieST.  Thi  latttr,  wAo  ditd  i.p.,  data^ 
o!  Queen  Mai-y't  letdding  better  tlian.  Stag  Pkilip  iU. 
,Sss  Vemey  Papers  (Oamd.  Soe.).  pp.  CS,  gS,  TS,  77. 

W.  M.  T.~Aeapltd  wiik  iMnit. 

A.  B.  L. — ,jRy6o«b(U«r«o«/(f/umu&U<  in/amal»ib 

Db.  T^KBUKnii  (Milan).— Mb.  J,  Elipt  tIniioEnt 
wriCis  to  lay  DiaL  \f  yov  vill  indieaU  an  addrea  i* 
Landaa.  to  vhiek  m  tan  tend  On  tn/armation  required,  A* 
urili  bt  happy  to  comply  «iU  jnmr  rcguul. 

lxtX)vns.—II  it  no  difiaiU  tMlter,  at  our  eolumnt  ecm- 
itantly  ttttifv,  to  obtain  on  paywmt  aXractt  /nm  Jf£& 
IS  tkt  BrilM  Jiuienn. 

Ve  beg  leave  to  state  tbat  we  decline  to  return  eon- 
munioatjons  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  prir;tj  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  commnnicatians  should  be  affixed  tbe  name  sud 
address  of  tbe  sender,  not  Decessarily  for  publica^on,  b«l 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Editorial  Commnnjcations  ahootd  be  addressed  1«  "  Tim 
Editor  ''— Adiertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  Tbe 
Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  SO,  Wellington  Stt«et,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 
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r,  sgPTSMssn  to, 


hsd  tba  FalsMT,  ZH— Hoe 


iDQA    In    CatBlogoH,"    KA  '-  Dnumudrmblt  i    & 

:— "  ThD  iMateim  of  Inbte  "—Tbe  Sta  Chunbir, 

FonigD  Am*— UatriuM  b«[i>n  Koon— Honnglia 
"~iH  — "Blbli-bwjud"— ns  niuua  Embuk- 
Nockal— KoamuiU— "  nMm  ud  Fngnuoti " 
— ■■nuia)'  »»  Piptr;  >  Td*"  — Pofaalt  dI  Eimoim  — 
WlahlDiWalk,  £27— SoTil  Aathon— Bm  Johiuon— Lid; 
VbuUm'a  Fount— Book  WuWd  —  MmiBallc  —  PmMr 
JotiB  oE  AbjHlula  ud  PiHter  J(Ab  tf  Tui^,  US. 
REPLIES  ^-Qutnln  em  Iha  ■aAaM  itMboM  to  Omoi 
EliBbeUi.  S2ii-Th>>  DonU*  a«uUfT«k  JSO-XU  Olbul^  Da 
QneUevlUe,  uhI  Dobtto  Funlllii,  X3I— QudiL  AliWUl. 
ud  HunuD  Hdko,  £31-JobB  IQoOb  of  Moor  Boon,  US 
—WIUUiD  BdUeUi'i  "  DUlocoa'— GuT=Oui«,  tM—OrpliMB 
and  HoHi— ■'Din"— "Lin,"  XSS— Uaulsc  of  Wo[4l— 
■■Loi  ooft  mno*  BRkoC  tand"— Bt  jMoine— ■'Tb«  Sea- 
Una  Bird  at  Mueb,"  BS^An  OUHmr— Tobiu  Famuui— 
Baehu  Ditlsol'-mr  John  Btoddvt— "Laoi  Ini,  uon  tu," 
*&— Ki  UMtMrt  Croft-El[  Pballm  O-Soil,  237— KngmvioB 
of  HiM  Gunninf  —  "  Hoogrj  dog!  love  dirty  pnddiiiKv" — 


Buiia;^  fiorlTai^-ClimrUi  ot  Bdairil  Um  Cotileuor-Roy&liat 
Udng  la  Kant,  IMS— Iba  DaMant  ot  Nspoteonl.,  SIS— "I 
offat  roa  *  bonqn*!,''  &o,— FteoadUM— "PstitiaD  oF  tfaa 
¥aiii«Iadlaaa(IIdlBbBighCoIli.UoyH"— "AodJeiluiur" 
— "In  tba  Coiiiitrer  at  Cuntatnur "— "  Ai  lu^u  LaiiUm's 
dog,"  *t.— Jwdaon  Family,  SSO. 
Notta  on  Boak^  Ac 


DLTEACBNTENARIANIBM.— No.  II.» 
CEITEfARIANS  I^J  THE  CEtTStTS:    PH<EBK  HESSEL. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  your  wishes, 
and  in  considering  iiny  commimicalitms  on  the 
subject  of  CentenftriuniBm  which  may  be  addressed 
to  "  N.  &  Q.,"  with  a  view  to  adding,  to  such  as 
in  my  judgiiieiit  it  is  desirable  to  liiy  before  yonr 
readera,  any  observationa  which  may  suggest  them- 

At  the  same  time,  I  warn  yoa  and  jour  rectders, 
that  if  you  put  whip  and  spur  into  the  hands  of  a. 
man  who  rides  a  hobby,  you  must  sot  be  surprised 
if  he  gives  his  hobby  the  rein. 

Of  tho  four  communicotionB  you  have  sent  to 
me,  two  could  not,  I  think,  be  inserted  with  any 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  scientific  troth.  The 
first,  from  Belfast,  enumerates  many  altra-cen- 
tenarians,  beginning  with  0!d  Parr,  without  an 
atom  of  evidence  in  support  of  them;  and  the 
second,  from  Dublin,  gives  the  n&mes,  ages,  dates 
of  death,  and  brief  notices  of  a  number  of  alleged 
ceutfnariuns  who  died  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1761 
imd  1763,  from  contemporary  Dublin  newspapers. 
At  this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  impossible  to 
invcBtigatc  these  with  any  prospect  of  success. 


•  For  So.  1. 1 


ip.6S. 


The  ftdJowing  extract  from  the 
Gaxettc  of  the  3r1  of  July  deserves  t 
because  it  contains  a  certain  amoui 
tory  evidence  (such  as  the  birth  of  a 
in  1769),  which  shows  that  the  case  i 


Weil  Susiex 
I  be  preserved, 
,  of  coafirma- 
L  elder  brother 
;ht  be  inves- 


1  the  spot  with  very  little 


tigated  by  any 
trouble: — 

"  A  CssTiMiiuiK.~A  willow,  liring  at  Tottington,  in 
this  pafuli  (Ljminiter),  nuiied  Eliubsth  Bhepberd,  hai 
for  tome  years  atHted  Ler  age  >o  as  to  make  it  100  in  De- 
cember liist,  that  her  muden  nuuie  wu  Hughas,  and  tlut 
■he  wu  born  >t  Kirdford,  and  niBrriod  at  BU17.  On 
reference  to  the  bapliisial  lenuter  *t  Sirdford  we  find : 
•m±  Eliuboth,  dMghtarofirUliwnuidJuMHewi, 
December  10th,'  wd  at  Butt  there  ii  tha  register  of  her 
marriue,  u  Elinbeth  '  Busies,' with  Thomas  Bbepherd, 
OQ  the  16th  Febnuuj-,  1796.  In  both  puiihea  several  of 
her  family  are  still  itrini.  and  the  Hector  of  Kirdford 
remembers  burring  ber  elder  brother  in  1S4S,  then  wed 
Kventj-fonr.  Wh&t  will  tbe  incrcdulouB  on  the  tubiect 
of  human  life  erer  belog  sitended  to  this  peiiod,  in  these 
d*yi,  sajto  thlil" 

Was  the  brother  who  died  in  1843  the  child  of 
tbe  same  fitther  and  mother  as  the  Elizabeth  Htwt 
baptized  10th  December,  ITT^  and  is  the  Eliza- 
l>eth  Hugha,  married  to  Thomas  Shepherd  in  1T96, 
described  in  the  marris^  register  in  such  a  way  as 
to  establish  her  identity  with  Elizabeth  Heioi; 
and,  lastly,  is  it  clear  that  the  Eliutbeth  baptised 
in  1772  did  not  die  in  infancy,  and  hand  down  her 
name  to  a  younger  sister  1 

The  fourth  and  last  communication  is  entitled 
"  Centenarians  in  the  Census ;  Phcebe  Hessel,"  and 
is  as  follows ', — 

"  If  Hr.  Thomi  has  iwt  broogbt  to  a  close  his  labour* 
on  the  subject  of  human  loiueTit;,  I  denre  to  call  hii 
" —      .-.-.-    —  jj  ^iiieh  aeem  10  me  deserringof 


"  The  first  is  that  h«  should  procure  from  the  proper 
Department  o  Ike  of  all  (hose  penons  who  returned 
tiietaselresas  being  of  the  age  of  100  and  upwards  at  tha 
timo  of  the  last  Census,  and  print  the  suae  in  j — 
ooIhidus,  «ith  the  eaceptioB  of  such  la  he  may  h 
already  inveett^ated.  li^  be  would  add  to  the  seveisi 
—  i.:_. ._  ^[j^  ovideiice  which  they  might 

their 
onn  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"  Tba  Bocond,  a  small  matter,  is  that  he  should,  if  he 
bas  not  already  done  so — and  there  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  his  book— look  into  the  case  of  Ph-Ebe  Hessel,  the  old 
woman  of  108,  buried  at  Brighton.  Asahe  bad  serred 
in  the  army,  it  is  probable  that  before  George  IV.  pnt op 
tha  atone  to  her  memory,  evidence  oa  to  hor  age  waasub- 
mitted  to  the  King.  At  all  events,  as  she  had  aened  a* 
a  soldier,  Mr.  Thorns  nil!  probably  have  little  difficult 
in  tracing  her  age  from  the  records  of  the  War  Office. 
'•  C.  1.  C 

C.  I.  C.'s  suggestion  ss  to  the  centenarians  in 
the  lost  Census  is  one  wdl  deeerviiig  of  attention ; 
but  it  would  entail  such  an  amount  of  hibouT  upon 
me,  that  for  that,  among  other  reasons,  I  cannot, 
at  least  at  present,  undertake  to  cany  it  out.  I 
am  not  alto^ther  indisposed  to  try  my  hand  at  it, 
and  Mm  much  indined  to  do  something  analogous 
with  reapcct  to  the  alleged  centenarians  who  died 
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in  1871,  referred  to  in  the  valuable  Thirty-fourth 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages,  lately  issued,  and  of  which  an 
interesting  abstract  has  appeared  in  most  of  the 
leading  papers. 

In  inviting  me  to  examine  the  case  of  Phoebe 
Hessel,  your  correspondent  only  gives  public  ex- 
pression to  an  appeal  which  has  often  been  addressed 
to  me  privately ;  and,  strangely  enough,  since  his 
letter  nas  been  in  my  hands,  my  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Grough  Nichols,  has  written  to  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  on  my  explaining  to  him  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  goin^  into  the  case  of 
this  old  Brighton  celebrity,  has  kindly  placed  in 
my  hands  a  volume  which  contains  a  fuller  account 
of  her  than  I  have  yet  seen,  uamely,  that  in  the 
second  edition  of  Alderman  Martin's  History  of 
Brighton  (8vo.,  1871). 

This,  as  the  author  states,  is  quoted  from 
Erredge's  History  of  Brighton,  but  with  additions. 
Erredge  appears  to  have  derived  the  basis  of  his 
notice  from  the  account  of  Phoebe  given  by  Hone 
in  his  Year-Booh,  But  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  old  woman,  who  herself  alone  could  clear  up 
the  obscure  points,  and  supply  the  missing  links 
in  her  story,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  next  to  impossible 
to  establish  or  disprove  the  great  point  of  interest 
in  that  story,  namely,  that  she  attained  the  extra- 
ordinary age  of  108  years. 

After  stating  briefly,  on  the  authority  of  her 
tombstone,  that  Phoebe  was  born  at  Stepney  in 
1713,  and  served  at  Fontenoy,  where  she  received 
a  bayonet  ivound  in  her  arm,  Alderman  Mai*tin's 
account  runs  as  follows: — 

"This  woman  in  early  life  fell  in  love  with  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Samuel  Golding,  a  private  in  the  regiment 
called  at  that  time  '  Eirke's  Lambs.'  She  was  then  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  but  being,  as  she  frequently  re- 
marked, a  fine  girl  for  her  years.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Smith.  The  regiment  to  which  Golding  belonged  was 
ordered  for  foreign  service — the  West  Indies — in  1728 ; 
but  such  was  Phoebe's  attachment  for  him,  that  donning 
the  garb  of  a  man,  she  enlisted  in  the  5th  Beeiment  of 
Foot,  commanded  by  General  Pearce,  then  under  orders 
for  the  West  Indies  likewise  (in  the  hopes  of  joining  her 
lover).  There  she  served  five  years,  without  making  her 
sex  known  to  any  one ;  she  then  returned  to  England 
with  her  regiment,  and  soon  after  her  return  it  was 
ordered  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
abroad,  and  fought  in  the  battle  before  mentioned. 
Golding's  regiment  and  hers  were  afterwards  at  Gibral- 
tar, where  he  got  wounded,  imd  was  invalided  home  to 
Plymouth.  She  then  informed  the  wife  of  General 
Pearce  of  her  sex  and  story,  who  obtidned  her  immediate 
discharge,  and  she  was  at  once  sent  to  England.  She 
then  proceeded  to  the  Milituy  Hospital,  and  there 
nursed  Golding,  and  on  his  recovery  they  were  married, 
and  lived,  until  his  death,  happily  together  for  more  than 
twenty  years  on  his  pension  trom  Government." 

The  Alderman  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  after 

being  a  widow  some  time,  she  came  to  Brighton, 

and  was  married  to  her  second  husband,  Wuli^un 

Hessel;   and  then  furnishes  a  few  particulars  of 

her  contributing  to  the  arrest  of  some  men  who 


had  robbed  on  the  30th  of  October,  1792;  and 
quotes  resolutions  of  the  churchwarden  and  over- 
seers for  her  being  assisted  by  the  parish  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1792,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1797, 
and  on  the  14th  of  August,  1806.  Not  only  is 
there  no  mention  of  her  then  age  at  these  dates, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earliest  of  them  refers 
to  a  period  when,  according  to  her  own  statement, 
she  must  have  been  seventy-nine. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  respect  to  the  events 
of  Phoebe's  life  between  1713  and  1792— a  period 
of  just  upon  eighty  years — there  is  not  one 
which  is  established  by  proof;  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  would  contribute  to  its 
being  distinctly  or  clearly  established.  Some 
it  would  be  amolutely  impossible  to  trace,  and 
others  are  inconsistent  and  improbable. 

Phoebe  must  indeed  have  been  ''  a  fine  girl  for 
her  yeais  "  if  at  that  age  she  could,  '*  by  donning 
the  garb  of  a  man,"  disarm  all  suspicion  as  to  her 
sex.  A^in,  if  Golding  was  servmg  in  the  2nd 
Foot,  why  did  she  enlist  into  the  5th?  I  have/ 
heard  of  an  Irishman  who  gave  as  a  reason  for 
joining  the  39th  that  he  had  a  brother  in  the  40th; 
out  Phoebe  was  not  an  Irishwoman ;  and  the  Black- 
eyed  Susans  of  the  good  old  times,  when  they 
desired  to  follow  their  sweet  Williams  to  sea,  did 
not  sail  in  the  same  fleet,  but  in  the  same  vesseL 

These  are  but  two  out  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  strike  one  at  the  first  glance. 

I  must  reserve  the  others  for  another  paper,  in 
which  I  hope  to  give  the  results  of  some  inquiries 
which  I  am  pursuing  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining 
upon  what  substratum  of  fact  tne  romantic  stoiy 
of  old  Phoebe  is  founded.     William  J.  Thomb. 


EIGHTH  EXTRACT  PROM  MY  OLD  MS.  NOTE- 
BOOK. 
(Time,  Henry   VIII.) 
Prophecies.  No.  2. 

THE  GREAT  BEAR. 

"  There  is  a  knyeht/ 
A  great  beare 
yt  w*  the  nelpe  of  almight/ 
shall  sett  England  in  her  ryghtt 
the  shortyst  daye,  the  longyst  nyght 
y^  mayebe  in  the  yeare/. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  Note>Book  from 
what  source  this  prophecy  is  taken.  I  presume 
it  goes  much  further  back  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Merlin 
series. 

K  I  mistake  not,  the  fulfilment  of  it  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  great  Warwick  struggle.  The 
solution  being  somewhat  as  follows: — 

1.  "  The  Knyght "  referred  to  is  Warwick  the 
"  King-maker." 

2.  Called  "  a  great  beare  "  from  his  cognizance. 
The  Round-Table  Warwick  had  only  a  b^,  being 
a  punning  crest  on  his  name  ArO^  a  bear  (Latin, 


t.  20,  71] 
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«r«^.    The  flecond  earl,  Motvid,  ndded  the  clnb, 
"  ragged  Btatf,"  to  corainemorate  his  victorious  a 
t«et  with  (be  giant,  who  was  overcoine  bj  a  club 
or  tree  pulled  up  by  the  roots.     But  "'the  bear" 
alwajfl  remaiDed  the  dlBtinotive  cognizance  of  the 
family. 

3,  "  With  [or  by]  the  heipe  of  almigbt."  The 
might  of  the  Earl  was  peculiarly  nll-powerfu],  nod 
obtained  for  him  the  name  of  "  Kiag-mnker" 

4.  By  his  might  he  "  shall  sett  Eagtand  in  her 
ryghtt,"  or  restore  the  line  of  York  in  tfn 
Edward  IV.  In  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Margaret 
apparently  succeeded  in  her  cause,  for  the  Duke  of 
York  was  left  dead  on  the  field,  but  Warwick  "  by 
bis  akaight''  quite  changed  the  aapect  of  aSairs. 
He  eapoused  the  cause  of  the  Earl  of  March,  and  ob- 
tained the  custody  of  Henry ;  and  although  severaJ 
battles  succeeded,  with  varying  fortunes,  the  result 
VBs  the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians  and  estab- 
lishment of  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne.  "England 
was  sett  in  her  ryghtt." 

6.  This  was  to  be  on  "the  shortjat  daye  and 
loneyst  nyght  in  the  yeare."  The  battie  of  Wake- 
field waa  fought  on  December  31,  14GU,  Old  Style. 
By  catting  out  ten  days,  we  get  December  21,  Mew 
Style,  the  shortest  day  and  longest  night  of  the  year. 

The  paraphm^e,  therefore,  may  be  rendered  thus : 

There  is  a  knyght  [the  Earl  of  Warwick,  called 
from  his  cognizance  the]  great  Beare,  y'  w'  the 
heIpe  of  [his]  almigbt,  snml  sett  England  in  her 
lyghtt  [by  restoring  the  crown  to  the  line  of  York 
in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.  And  this  shall  occur 
on]  the  shortyst  daye,  the  longyst  nyght  y'  inayebe 
in  the  yeare  [riz.,  Dec.  31,  146U,  Old  Style]. 

The  two  prophecies  already  sent  cover  a  space  of 
some  350  years;  the  first  referring  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  the  second  to  Warwick  the  King- 
maker. Certainly  history  does  not  furnish  two 
more  conspicuous  fibres,  and  if  seers  have  really 
the  gift  of  discerning  the  advancing  shadows  of 
coming  events,  these  two  giants  must  have  toweral 
pretty  conspicuously  above  the  heads  of  th&||(f<i- 
naiy  crowd.  They  are  precisely  the  men  we^uld 
■expect  to  be  selected  for  prophetic  note,  and  I 
really  think  the  interpretation  given  is  neither 
forced  nor  far-fetched.    Of  course,  these  prophecies 


■of  dreamers;  but  with  the  theory  of  the  matter  your 
renders  have  no  concern.  Other  forecasts  shall  be 
«ent  from  time  to  time,  and  if  we  can  put  together 
the  mosaics  with  seemly  probability,  either  per- 
•onaliy  or  with  the  help  of  your  very  learned  corre- 
Bpondents,  we  shall  open  up  at  least  "  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new  "  for  hterary  ingenuity. 


"The  synlie  &  the  ffre  ahalbe  gjuTallfe  bought. 
AoA  whe"  the  tjn  rtandyihe  vnd'  tha  sjnke^  thtn  rtiids 
Xflgluule  w'ont  a  rightou*  Irighlfuil  iyaff 


"  but  the  vi  AnSt  ib*ll  [lic]  ipp  k  the  lynja  shall  vnil', 
"whs  did  m«D  ryia  there  wjMie  moche  wood'/" 
This  I  will  leave  for  your  readers  to  exphiin,  for 
it  would  not  be  foir  to  give  them  no  part  in  the 
hunt.    If  they  give  it  up  as  hopeless,  I  will  submit 
to  them  my  solution.  E.  Cobham  Brbwer. 

Lavant,  Chichester. 


HOW  THE  GREAT  NAPOLEON  DIED. 


at  once  contiadicts  the  absurd  and  irreligious  storied 
that  have  been  circulated  in  reference  to  the  death 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  a  certain  class  of  his- 
torians:— ■ 

"We  have  wen  a  miui  who,  in  the  history  of  (he  world, 
walked  in  the  ateps  of  Nimrod,  Cf  rut,  Aleiander,  Cxmr, 
and  CharlemBgno.  We  have  leen  Napoleon,  the  modem 
IQCam^tion  of  military  and  political  genius.  We  have 
Been  him  turn  his  dyiog  syea  towards  Rome,  and  nsk  of 
her  a  Catholic  prieet  to  receiie  hia  Isst  confessioi 


nthero 


t.  Helen 


Oa 


piety,  and  the  priett  of  Vignali  wna  alinoat  oonitantly 
with  him.  '  I  was  bom  in  the  Catholio  religinn,'  he  eaid 
at  different  times  ;  'I  with  to  ful&l  all  the  duties  which 
it  impovs,  and  receive  all  the  aa^tance  which  I  hope 
from  iL'  One  of  tha  companions  of  bli  capbiTity,  the 
CouutMontholoD,  adds  ^—' On  the  29th  of  April,  1  had 
paseed  my  thirty-nine  nighia  at  the  bedjidc  of  the  Em- 
peror, without  hia  allowing  me  to  be  replaced  in  this 
SiouB  and  Qlial  eerrice:  when.  In  the  night,  between  the 
iHh  ond  30lb  of  April,  he  appeared  to  be  much  con- 
cerned for  the  fatigue  I  wu  auffering,  and  begged  me  to 
let  Ahb6  Vignali  l^e  my  place.  Uig  pentiteuce  proied 
to  me  thut  lie  ipoke  aoder  the  pre-occupation  foreign  (o 
the  thought  he  evpreaaad  to  me.  He  permitted  me  to 
■peak  to  him  ta  a  father ;  1  dared  to  eiy  what  I  had 
comprehended;  he  answered,  without  hesitation,  "  Yea,  it 
ia  the  priort  I  aak  for;  take  care  1  am  left  alone  wi«i 
him,  and  aay  nothing."  I  obeyed,  and  brought  directly 
the  Abbi  Vignali,  whom  I  warned  of  the  holy  miniatry  be 
was  about  to  exercise.  Introduced  to  Napoleon,  the 
prieatfuifilled  alt  the  duties  of  his  office.  Having  humbly 
confesaed,  thia  Emperor,  formerly  lo  proud,  received  tha 
ViATiODH  Bod  Extreme  Unction,  aud  paaacd  the  whole 
night  in  prayer,  in  touching  and  sincere  acta  of  pielv.' 
In  the  morning,  when  Genera]  Montholon  arrived,  ha 
isid  to  him,  in  an  aflcctionate  tone  of  voice,  and  full  of 
satisfaction,—'  General,  I  am  happy ;  I  have  fulfilled  all 
ij  religioua  duties ;  I  with  you,  at  your  death,  the  same 
apiiineaa.  I  had  need  of  it ;  I  am  an  ItiJian— a  child 
of  the  rank  of  Corsica.    The  souud  of  the  bell  affecta  roe 


I  ought,  I  will  render  glory  to  God ;  I  think  he  will  ni  _ 
be  pleased  to  restore  me  to  health  ;  but  give  your  order. 
General,  let  an  altar  be  prepared  in  the  next  room;  let 
the  Bletsed  Sacrament  bo  exposed,  and  kt  the  Forty 
s'  Prayer  le  said.'  The  Count  Montholon  was  going 
•  execute  the  order,  when  Napoleon  called  him  bask, 
'  No,'  be  aaid,  '  you  have  many  eUBOiies,  as  a  noble  ;  they 
will  impute  the  arranging  of  tbts  to  you,  and  they  wilt 
lay  that  my  aensea  are  »sindcring,  I  will  cire  the  orden 
myself.'  And,  from  tha  orders  given  by  Napoleon  him- 
Mtf,  an  altar  was  arranged  in  an  >4ioltiing  room,  wh«t« 
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the  BlcflMd  Sacrmmcnt  was  exposed,  the  Forty  Hours' 
Prajen  were  said.  Then  he  added :— '  There  is  nothing 
ternble  in  death ;  it  has  been  the  companion  of  my  pillow 
firing  the  past  three  weeks,  and  now  it  is  on  the  point 
of  seizing  me  for  ever.  I  should  hare  been  glad  to  haTe 
seen  my  wife  and  son  again,  but  the  will  of  God  be  done.' 
On  the  3rd  of  Alay  he  receired,  the  second  time,  the  holy 
Viaticum,  and,  after  haring  said  adieu  to  his  generals, 
he  pronounced  these  words : — '  I  am  at  peace  with  all 
mankind.'  He  then  joined  hands,  saying.  'My  God  ! ' 
and  expired  on  the  5th  of  May,  at  six  at  night." 

Henrt  R  Murrat. 

Belfast. 


"Notes  oy  the  Ascbjss  Riwle,**  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Morton  (Camden  Society). — "  mid  te 
fleotinde  pord  tofleote^  \*e  heorte,"  p.  74,  is  wrongly 
translated  by  "with  the  flitting  word  the  heart 
flits  away  " :  fleotinde  is  "  fleeting,  fluens'';  U)fUoUS, 
"  fleets  asunder,  diffloit.'' 

"  pet  on  agmpie  a^ean  ham,"  p.  92 ;  here  agrupie 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  agrdfie,  Grerm.  ergraue 
(horreat);  the  other  MSS.  have  the  synonyms 
^rCse  and  nggi. 

"he  pent  ))ene  lof,"  p.  104;  the  editor  takes 
"lof"  for  io/,  "praise,*  but  feeling  the  impro- 
priety, he  makes  snift  to  translate  it  by  "  stram": 
now  the  pronoun  "  >en6 "  (ace.  masc)  shows  that 
we  have  not  to  deal  with  lof  (praise),  which  is 
neuter,  but  with  the  masculine  Uf  (loof),  which 
makes  good  sense :  "  he  turns  the  loof,  he  changes 
his  course." 

"vo^er  to  hevi  vor  te  vetJren  mide  ]«  soule,* 
p.  140,  not  "  a  too  heavy  weight  to  give  wings  to 
the  soul,"  but  "  too  heavy  a  charge  to  charge  the 
soul  with":  v^ren  is  a  derivative  of  v^^  (see 
Dictionary^  p.  168). 

"stod  on  holi  mon  neorrento,"  p.  370,  trans- 
lated, at  random,  by  "  a  holy  man  stood  not  far 
off":  "neorrento"  is  a  nonentity  which  owes  its 
existence  only  to  a  mistake  of  n  for  u  (r);  the 
right  reading  is  vtorren  to  (as  on  p.  288). 

F.  H.  Straticaitk. 

Erefeld. 

Vagaries  of  Spelling:  "or"  t:.  "oxtr." — I 
fancy  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  spelling 
such  words  as  neighbour,  ardour,  honour,  harbour, 
and  the  like.  As  far  as  I  have  read  in  our  stan- 
dard authors  I  find  oi.'r,  which  is  certainly  now  the 
common  and,  as  I  take  it,  the  right  form  of  spell- 
ing. Yet  I  have  observed  in  one  journal  that 
words  of  this  kind  are  always  altered,  the  u  being 
dropped  out.  I  have  noted  "  ardor,"  "  neighbor," 
"  harbor,"  "  fervor,"  as  the  most  offensive. 

It  seems  that  in  those  pages  there  reigns  an  arch 
perverter  of  the  press,  who  takes  the  contributions 
of  different  authors  (for  it  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  alone)  before  they  go  to  press,  and  corrects  (f) 
their  spelling  after  his  own  method.  I  fancy  this 
movement  originated  in  America.  This  system  of 
spelling  may  do  mischief^  for  many  people   are 


misled  by  what  they  see  in  print,  and  think  that 
any  word  there  must  be  right.  However,  it  will 
not  have  been  introduced  without  a  pioteit  in  the 
pages  of  "  N.  &  Q." 

I  should  also  note  certain  vague  and  ataztliiig 
forms  which  appeared  in  a  good  article  on  Chanoer 
by  Mr.  Fumivsdl  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  euly 
this  year. 

There,  such  fonns  as  "finisht,"  "aooomplidity* 

"  dropt,"  and  others  more  outrageous  met  tiie  eye. 

I  always  thou^t   they  were    spelt    "finiahedy" 

"  dropped,"  &c    But  perhaps  this  is  an  enor.    I 

wonder  if  Mr.  FamivaU  would  spell  "  completed  * 

as  "completet,"  or  "branded"  as  "farandl^*  for 

sorely  in  this  case  a  fismious  old  "  Satirist  of  FooleB  * 

might  rise  in  wiath  from  his  grave. 

H.  S.  Skiftov. 
l^oli  Cotti^e,  Cheltenham. 

Ferikghee. — ^Mr.  Mounsey,  in  his  interesting 
book,  A  Journey  through  the  Caucasus  and  UU 
Interior  of  PersiOj  says  that  Feringhee  is  the  teim 
under  which  all  Europeans  are  included  in  Petsia^ 
and  thinks  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  Fonm- 
gian,  the  name  of  the  Emperors  body-goaid  at 
Constantinople,  who  were  frequently  despatched 
as  a  corps  d'dite  to  defend  the  frontier. 

Mr.  Dasent  derives  the  name  Varangian  from 
Gothic  Var,  an  oath  or  covenant  (compare  Ang^ 
Saxon  JFVft,  Eng.  to  swear,  Germ.  SAwur),  pro- 
bably a  translation  of  Sacramentum,  the  Roman 
military  oatL    See  Quarterly,  July,  1873,  p.  170. 

A.  L.  Mathxw. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Sir  Frakcis  Drake. — ^Some  years  ago,  at  the 
sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  Kev.  1^.  Baffles, 
I  purchased  a  portrait  in  oils  of  Sir  F.  Drake,  on 
the  back  of  which  is  the  memorandum  bdow, 
which,  judging  by  appearances,  is  of  great  age, 
probably  as  old  as  the  picture  itself^  or  nearly  so: — 
"Sir  Frahcis  Draes. 

'Painted  by  Poorbu,  by  command  of  Her  Mi^|etty 
Qoeen  Elisabeth,  after  the  memorable  vojage  that  the 
English  had  ever  yet  performed  on  the  4th  April,  1581. 

"  Her  Mijcfltv  dining  at  Deptford,  after  dioner  entered 
the  Ship  wnich  Ckotain  Drake  had  so  happily  soided 
romid  the  worid,  ana  being  there  a  bridge  Her  lujeslj 
had  passed  over  broke  down  with  200  persons  on  it  ana 
no  one  hurt  by  the  fall,  and  then  she  did  mi^e  Gapt^ 
Drake  Knight  in  the  same  ship  for  reward  of  his  gallant 
serrices." 

Thomas  Arthur  Hope. 

[For  the  papers  on  Drake's  arms,  see  "  X.  &  Q./  4*^  8. 
xL  464,  514;  xiL  35.] 

Stothard  the  Paixtkr, — As  a  note  of  objec- 
tion to  Mrs.  Bray's  statement  in  her  life  <^  my 
father  (p.  99),  it  being  not  only  untrue,  but  dis- 
respectful to  that  body  to  which  ne  belonged,  I  beg 
to  state  it  was  invariably  the  practice  with  him 
in  the  last  week  of  Februarv  to  say,  "  Now,  Bobert, 
I  must  get  you  to  call  at  &own'8  and  oider  him 
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to  send  me  *a  three-quarter  canvas/  for  I  must 
pot  aside  all  my  commissions,  and  paint  something 
for  the  Academy'';  with,  at  times,  the  remarl^ 
^  I  often  ask  myself  if  it  is  not  oftener  a  loss  than 
A  benefit,  for  they  never  sell  there.  You  will  have 
to  find  room  for  it  in  the  drawing-room  on  its 
letum."  Robert  T.  Stothard. 

Hogarth's  "  Marriaob  a  la  Mode." — 
"  On  Friday  the  originals  of  Marriage  dt  la  Mode,  the 
<k^  d'ceuvre  of  Hogarth,  were  sold  at  Christie's  great 
it>oip»  Pall  Mall,  to   Mr.   Angerstein  for  a  thousand 
guineas/'— J/oTitWy  Mirror,  February,  1797. 

Charles  Wtlib. 

Funeral  Sermons  on  Dr.  Nathanasl  Hardt, 
Dean  of  Bochsster. — In  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Smith's  edition  of  Hardy's  EpidU  of  St  John 
Unfolded  it  is  debated  whether  two  fimeral  sermons 
<one  by  Dr.  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely;  the  other  by 
Dr.  Meggot,  Bector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark) 
were  preached  on  the  death  of  Dean  Hardy  in 
1670.  In  that  notice  no  mention  is  made  of 
another,  viz.,  the  last  sermon  in  the  1672  edition 
of  BpiyvotKos  :  The  Hottse  of  Movming.  This 
sermon,  firom  the  text  Job  xiv.  14,  was — ^following 
the  order  of  the  names  of  the  authors  mentioned  on 
the  title-page — preached  by  Dr.  Josiah  Alsop, 
liaving  been  delivered  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 
It  is  entitled  Days  appointed  to  wait  for  a  Change, 
Manv  of  the  other  sermons  in  this  old  book  axe 
irorth  authenticating,  both  as  regards  autlK>n  and 
subjects.  The  titles,  &c.,  are  given  in  d^iail  in 
Darling^s  Cyclo,  Biog.,  but  no  names  are  men- 
tioned. J.  E.  B. 

Inscription  on  the  Wall  of  a  House  in 
High  Street,  Tewkesbury.— The  following  in- 
scription has  been  found  on  one  of  the  walls  of  a 
house  undergoing  repair,  above  a  fire-place,  now 
bricked  up,  formerly  in  an  upstair  room.  The 
inscription,  which  is  painted  on  the  whitewashed 
Izricks,  is  in  old  English  characters,  with  red  initials. 
It  measures  thirty-eight  inches  by  eighteen,  and, 
notwithstanding  whitewash,  is  still  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  three 
centuries  old: — 

^  Three  thlDges  pleseth  booeth  god  and  mao.    Concorde 
Be  twene  bretheren  Ain3rtie  betwene  nayghbowere : 
And  A  man  and  his  wyfe  that  agreeth  wdl  to  gether. 
Power  thinges  hart  much  the  site  of  man  Tearei, 

smocke,  wynde, 
and  the  woorst  of  all  to  se  his  friends  unluckye  and  his 

fose  happye. 
These  fivfe  thinges  are  rare  sene  A  fayer  yonge  womane 

with  out 
A  lover,  a  yonge  man  with  out  myerth  An  old  veseror 

without  money, 
sney  greate  fayer  with  out  theffes   A  fare  hame  with 

o«t  music.'' 

F.  N.  G. 

Avxcdote  of  Lord  Majtofikld. — The  Man- 
Courier  for  August  13th,  afiber  xelating  tbe 


ciicumstaoce  of  the  late  Lord  Westbiuv  having 
foKgotten  to  name  any  executor  to  his  will  (written 
by  himself),  as  an  illustration  of  the  aphorism 
that  a  lawyer  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  his 
own  affi&iis,  and  that  if  he  touches  them  he  will 
inevitably  blunder,  adds: — 

"  It  recalls  the  stoxy  of  Lord  Mansfteld,  who  could  not 
trust  himself  to  recora  the  simplest  matter,  or  take  the 
most  unimportant  step,  with  re^Mct  to  his  own  afiiurSy 
until  he  had  transferred  a  guinea  from  one  pocket  to 
ano4her,  and  had  thus  created  the  delusion  that  he  was 
being  consulted  about  somebody  else's  business." 

This  is  evidently  one  of  those  transmifflratoiy 
stories  whose  paternity  is  never  more  than  humor- 
ously putative ;  and  it  has  probably  at  some  time 
or  other  been  adaj^ted  to  all  the  professions. 

At  all  events,  in  a  fragment  which  I  possess  of 
a  collection  of  anecdotes,  which  I  should  judge  to 
have  been  published  some  time  during  the  reisn 
of  G«orge  IIL,  the  same  story  is  inserted  at  t£e 
expense  of  the  medical  profession,  as  follows: — ''  It 
was  said  of  a  Bath  physician,  that  he  could  not 
prescribe,  even  for  himself,  without  a  fee,  and, 
therefore,  when  unwell,  he  took  a  guinea  out  of 
one  pocket,  and  put  it  into  the  other.'' 

In  states  of  momentary  abstraction,  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  impossible  that  both  lawyer  and  physician 
may  once  or  twice  have  been  betrayed  by  the  force 
of  habit  into  the  perpetration  of  some  such  absur- 
dity, but  the  person  who  can  believe  that  it  was 
habitual  to  either  of  them  must,  indeed,  be  ex- 
ceedingly credulous. 

Botls  Entwisle,  F.R.H.S. 

Famworthf  Boltcm. 

Epitaph  on  a  Materialist: — 

**  Beneath  this  stone,  to  worms  a  prey — 
Himself  as  poor  and  vile  as  they — 
Eugenic  lies,  in  hopes  of  rest. 
Who  deemed  all  rarther  hope  a  jest ; 
He  ne'er  on  fancy's  wings  could  rise 
To  heaTcn-built  domes  eJboye  the  skies, 
Content  from  whence  he  sprang  to  lie, 
Nor  cared  to  lire,  nor  feared  to  die." 

Is  anything  known  as  to  the  name  of  the  Eugenio 
referred  to  in  the  above,  or  when  or  by  whom  the 
lines  were  written  ?  E.  H.  E. 

"Quotations  in  Catalogues."  —  In  my  ex- 

r^rience  of  many  and  various  catalogues  of  books, 
have  often  noticed  the  choice  q^uotations  anent  a 
library,  books,  and  kindred  subjects  which  book- 
sellers prefix  to  the  lists  of  their  wares.  I  have 
"  made  a  note  of"  the  following: — 

1.  "  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  foUo." —Shakspeare, 

2.  "  It  is  a  man's  duty  to  have  books ;  a  library  is  not 
a  luxury  but  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life." — H.  Ward 
Bee<Aer. 

3.  "  Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnished  me  ... . 
with  volumes  that  I  prise."— jSftoJbpears,  Tempest,  Act!., 

8C.2. 

4. "  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my  book  . . . 
here." — Shaktpeare, 
5.  "  Books  are  a  gnide  In  youth  snd  an  entertainment 
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for  aire.  They  help  us  to  forget  the  crosanesB  of  men 
and  things,  compose  our  cares,  and  lay  our  disappoint- 
ments asleep.  Wnen  we  are  weary  of  the  Hying,  we  may 
repair  to  the  dead,  who  have  nothing  of  peevishness, 
pride,  or  desi^  in  their  conversation." — Jeremy  Collier, 

6.  "  There  is  no  end  of  hooks,  and  yet  we  seem  to  need 
more  every  day." — MaiUon. 

7.  "  The  past  hut  lives  in  words ;  a  thousand  ages  were 
blank,  if  books  had  not  evoked  their  ghosts,  and  kept 
their  pale  embodied  shades  to  warn  us  from  fleshless  lips." 
— Btuwer. 

8.  "  Your  second-hand  bookseller  is  second  to  none  in 
the  worth  of  the  treasures  which  he  dispenses." — Leigh 
Hunt,  On  the  Beneficence  of  Book-staUt. 

9.  *'The  true  University  of  these  days  is  books."— T. 
Carlyle. 

A  great  portion  of  my  bound  catalogaes  is  at 
Oxford,  which  naturally  reduces  the  number  of  my 
quotations.  I  am  preparing  an  article  on  "  Curiosi- 
ties of  Catalogues,"  and  if  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
has  any  bookseller's  catalogues  remarkable,  quaint, 
or  specially  curious,  I  should  much  like  to  hear 
from  him  as  soon  as  possible.      H.  S.  Skipton. 

Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham. 

Drumnadrochit:  a  Ballad.  —  The  following 
lines  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Wells, 
the  landlady  of  the  inn  at  Drumnadrochit,  by  a 
tourist  who  observed  in  the  visitors'  book  a  remark 
by  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  as  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
rhymes  to  this  uncouth  name : — 

"  Low  in  spirits,  low  in  pocket. 

Come  at  once  to  Drumnadrochit. 

Sick  of  snobs,  and  tired  of  swells. 

Sojourn  at  those  pleasant  Wells ; 

Better  door  you  cannot  knock  at 

Than  the  inn  of  Drumnadrochit. 

Cheerful  rooms  and  restful  beds. 

Pillows  soft  for  heavy  heads  ; 

Warmest  welcome  meets  you  there. 

Best  of  drink  and  best  of  fare. 

Leafy  shades  and  winding  walks. 

Benches  set  for  friendlv  talks, 

Bowers  where  jou  smoke  at  ease, 

Garden  hummmg  round  with  bees ; 

Mignonette  and  purple  rocket 

Scent  the  air  of  Drumnadrochit. 

if  for  shooting  you're  inclined, 

Load  your  gun  (but  do  not  cock  it), 

And  be  off  to  Drumnadrechit. 

If  for  angling  you've  a  mind. 

Screw  your  trout  rod  in  its  socket, 

And  then,  ho  !  for  Drumnadrochit. 

The  e^g  is  fresh— no  need  to  clock  it — 

Which  you  get  at  Drumnadrochit. 

Your  valise  1  you  need  not  lock  it 

When  you  stay  at  Drumnadrochit. 

No  one  wonders  what  o'clock  it 

Ever  is  at  Drumnadrochit. 

Squeamishness  has  noufiht  to  shock  it 

At  the  inn  of  Drumnadrochit. 

Pleasant  place !  may  no  one  mock  it! 

But  my  song  is  getting  long, 

And  I  think  I  'd  better  dock  it ; 

So,  farewell  to  thee,  fair  Wells, 

And  farewell  to  Drumnadrochit." 

A.  H.  Bates. 

Edgbaston. 


€iutriti. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  tlieir 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 

"The  Lanterne  of  Ltghte."— In  Herbert's 
Typographical  Antiquities  (voL  i.  pp.  402-404, 
London,  1785-90),  under  the  head  of  Robert 
Redman,  who  printed  books  from  1526  to  1540, 
is  mentioned  a  book,  printed  without  date,  en- 
titled The  Lanterne  of  Lyghte,  It  is  of  nmaH 
size,  in  eights,  printed,  says  Herbert,  "in  a  small 
neat  secretary  tjve"  and  contains  74  leaves.  The 
colophon  is  as  follows : — 

"  Imprynted  at  London  in  Fletestreete  by  me  Bobeit 
Redman,  dwellyng  at  the  sygne  of  the  George,  next  to 
Saynt  Dunstan's  Church." 

I  imagine  the  book  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and 
should  be  obliged  if  any  correspondent  of"  N.  &  Q* 
can  state  where  the  printed  copy  possessed  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  or  any  other  copy,  is  to  be  found.  At 
the  end  is  a  woodcut  of  youthful  pastimes,  taken 
from  the  earlier  printed  missals  of  France.  Pynson'e 
cipher  is  on  the  reverse  of  the  leaf  containing  tlie 
colophon. 

The  treatise  was  written  by  one  of  the  followers 
of  Wickliffe.  It  was  reprinted  by  the  late  George 
Stokes,  Esq.,  in  the  series  of  British  Refonhen 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and 
appears  in  the  volume  containing  selections  "from 
the  writings  of  Wickliffe  and  his  successors.  Mr. 
Stokes,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  mentions  the 
existence  of  early  MS.  copies  of  this  remarkable 
work.  Can  any  correspondent  say  where  such 
may  now  be  found  ?  S.  M.  S. 

[A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  this  work  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  conjectured  that  J.  Grime  is  the 
author,  and  the  date  1530.] 

The  Star  Chamber. — I  have  lately  come  across 
a  manuscript  "Treatise"  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber,  and  wish  to  know  if  it  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  if  its  authorship  is  known.  It  was 
evidently  intended  for  publication,  as  the  writer, 
who,  by  the  bye,  speaks  throughout  in  the  first 

firson,  hints  at  a  more  correct  edition  hereafter, 
will  transcribe  the  last  paragraph  as  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  the  author,  in  hopes  that  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  identify  him.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"  And  thus  with  as  much  brevity  as  this  matter  would 
afford,  I  have  made  a  survev  of  the  Court,  whereunto 
much  more  might  be  added,  and  that  which  I  have 
written  might  be  couched  in  better  form  and  words  which 
hereafter  I  shall  gladly  endeavour  to  effect,  and  in  the 
mean  time  submit  this  my  labour  to  be  confirmed  or  dis- 
allowed to  men  of  better  judgment,  hoping  I  have  set 
down  nothing  but  truth^  having  pursued  so  near  as  I  can 
in  all  things  the  direction  and  opinion  of  that  famous 
Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  whose  memory  I  ever  reverence, 
and  to  whom  I  must  attribute  all  my  observations,  being 
glad  to  shroud  myself  under  the  protection  of  his  name. 
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ianquam  mb  Ajaeu  dypeo,  by  whote  faTOor,  yea,  and 
priyate  and  particular  airectionsy  I  hare  been  enabled 
both  in  my  poore  understanding  and  weak  estate, '  Pos- 
tnlans  at  si  quid  superfluum  vel  peiperam  poritum  in  hoc 
qpere  invenerit  illud  corrigat  et  emendat  cum  omnia 
habere  in  memoria  et  in  niidlo  errare  dirinum  rit  poUos 
qoam  humanum.' — Braeton,  fol.  L  cap.  1." 

The  treatise  begins : — 

**  I  cannot  but  with  admiration  rerarence  the  gr^^e 
judgment  of  the  sages  of  the  Common  Law  of  JBng- 
land/'  &c. 

The  book  is  a  folio,  written  about  1630,  in  ori- 
ginal binding  of  a  superior  kind,  and  is  divided 
into  three  parts. 

1st.  Of  judges,  officers,  and  ministeis  of  the 
court. 

2nd.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  and  the  causes 
which  are  there  handled. 

3nL  Concerning  the  course  of  the  said  court,  in 
what  form  causes  are  proceeded  with. 

Any  information  wul  greatly  oblige. 

J.  C  J. 

FoREioN  Arms. — ^As  "  N.  &  Q."  finds  its  way 
to  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  probably  some 
one  among  your  many  foreign  correspondents  ac- 
quainted with  heraldry  will  endeavour  to  help  an 
English  brother  out  of  his  difficulty.  I  am  anxious 
to  ascertain  to  whom  the  following  arms,  bearing 
date  1592,  belonged :~"  Sable,  four  pallets  aigent, 
in  the  collar  point  a  trefoil,  or'';  Crest — ''A  dexter 
wing,  proper,  in  the  sinister  base  point  a  trefoil, 
or.''  These  arms  are  almost  certainly  Continental, 
— at  all  events,  I  can  find  nothing  resembling  them 
in  the  whole  range  of  British  heraldry.  If  one 
or  more  of  your  foreign  contemporaries  would 
kindly  introduce  this  query,  translated,  amongst 
their  own  "  N.  &  Q.s,"  my  object  would  no  dom)t 
be  very  speedily  attained.  A  story  of  historic 
interest  hangs  upon  the  solution  of  tnis  query,  of 
the  which,  however,  more  anon. 

T.  Hughes,  F.S.A. 

Chester. 

Marriages  before  Noon. — What  rule,  custom, 
or  law  is  it  that  obliges  marriages  to  take  place 
before  twelve  o'clock  ?  If  of  law,  in  whose  reign 
was  it  made,  and  what  was  the  object  of  restricting 
them  to  the  morning  ?  0.  P.  Q. 

Worthing. 

[The  regulation  which  limits  the  houri  when  matri- 
mony may  be  celebrated  is  due  to  Oanon  62.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  forenoon  was  indicated  as  a  fitting  time 
for  marriage,  on  the  Church  principle  that  the  bride- 
groom and  bride,  when  they  made  their  matrimonial 
TOW,  should  be  fasting ;  and  we  may  yet  discern  teaces  of 
this  in  the  wedding  breakfast  after  the  ceremony.  See 
«  N.  &  a,"  2«»  S.  X.  148.] 

Norwegian  Wooden  Houss.  —  Some  few 
months  since  a  description  of  a  Norwegian  wooden 
bouse,  erected  for  a  gentleman  in  Devonshire, 
lopeared  in  the  Timei,  I  should  be  obliged  1^  a 
nnrenoe  to  the  number  of  the  Timu,   A.  J.  ul 

Gttfloii. 


<<  Bibls-bacesd."— In  the  Tichbome  trial, 
August  29,  Mrs.  Mary  Smart,  being  examined  by 
Dr.  Kenealy,  the  following  evidence  was  given  : 
—"Was  he  a  big  lad?— Yes.  What  kind  of 
shoulders? — ^Bather  hieh.  Anything  else? — He 
was  humpy  or  bible-oacked."  I  would  ask, 
whence  this  expression  "  bible-backed  "  ? 

CuTHBERT  Beds. 

The  Thames  Embankment.— So  far  back  as 
1835  I  remember  an  artist  of  some  celebrity  who 
knew  John  Martin,  the  painter  of  '  Belshazzar's 
Feast,'  &c,  saying  that  he  (Martin)  had,  several 
vears  before  that  date,  suggested  improving  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  by  the  formation  of  terraces 
and  qua^Sf  and  had  made  plans  showing  how  it 
might  be  done.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
may  know  if  such  plans  are  extant.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  in  what  thev  differ  from  those 
which  have  since  been  carried  out,  and  which, 
altogether,  constitute  the  most  important  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolis  during  the  present  genera- 
tion. A  Kegular  Reader. 

Derby. 

Baron  Nockel. — ^Where  can  I  find  an  account 
of  him?  He  was  ambassador  here  from  the 
Swedish  Court  at  the  end  of  the  last  oenturv  or 
Uie  beginning  of  the  present  J.  R.  B. 

RouMANiA. — I  want  a  ^ood  history  of  Roumania, 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  the  names  and  suc- 
cession of  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  W.  D.  Pink. 

"  Poems  and  Fragments,"  Jersey,  pp.  56,  8vo. 
1835,  Privately  Printed— Who  is  the  author  ?  In 
this  volume  will  be  found'''  Cromwell,  a  Dramatic 
Sketch " ;  Chorus  from  an  unfinished  drama,  en- 
titled ''  Narcissus" ; ''  Lines  on  hearing  of  the  Death 
of  Coleridge"  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dec.,  1834, 
&C.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  residing  in 
India  in  1833-4.  In  the  copy  of  this  book  in 
Brit  Mus.,  there  is  written,  '*  Mrs.  Robert  Whit- 
more,  from  the  Author."  R.  Inglis. 

"  Paddt  the  Piper  :  a  Tale."— If  I  rightly  re- 
collect, it  was  contained  in  a  book  of  miscellaneous 
tales.    Can  you  say  who  was  the  author  ? 

JOSEPHUS. 

Portrait  of  Erasmus.— If  an^  reader  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  has  seen  orread  of  a  portrait  of  Erasmus 
when  young,  with  a  beard,  probably  painted  in 
Italy  about  1507-8,  I  shall  be  obliged  oy  any  in- 
formation relating  to  it.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Wishing  Wells. — Can  any  of  your  leaden 
help  me  to  the  words  of  the  formula  or  charm  used 
at  the  Wishing  WeUs  of  the  West  of  England? 
I  have  heard  it  repeated,  bat  can  only  recall  the 
last  two  lines,  when  the  young  lady  anms  up  the 
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qualifications  she  wishes  to  find  in  her  future  hus- 
band thus : — 

"  And  rich,  St.  Catherine  ! 
And  soon,  St.  Catherine  ! " 

The  appeal  to  St.  Catherine  struck  me  as  singular, 
us  on  the  Continent  she  is  always  considered  the 
special  patroness  of  spinsters,  and  an  old  maid  is 
said  to  "  coiffer  Ste.  Catherine."  C.  W. 

Royal  Authors.— Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q." 
refer  me  to  a  foreign  book  which  covers  the  same 
ground  as  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  AuthorSj  or 
to  any  English  book  relating  to  the  royal  authors 
of  other  countries  ?  Lord  Warden. 

Ben  Johnson. — I  have  an  old  mourning  ring, 
1733,  beautifully  finished,  in  black  enamel,  witn 
embossed  letters,  and  having  a  rose  diamond  on 
the  top.  The  letters  are  "Ben  Johnson  Ob:  12 
Sep  1733  JE :  61."    Who  was  Ben  Johnson  1 

RK.  N. 

Lady  Wharton's  Poems.  —  Anne,  second 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  third 
baronet  of  Dytchley,  married  Thomas,  Lord  Whar- 
ton, afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Wharton.  This 
lady  was  a  poetess.  Some  of  her  poetical  pro- 
ductions have  been  published.  Where  are  they  to 
be  found  ?  Others,  as  a  friend  assures  me,  are  in 
MS.     In  whose  possession  are  the  latter  ? 

Frederick  George  Lee,  D.C.L. 

6,  Lambeth  Terrace. 

[Lady  Wharton's  Poems  will  be  found  in  The  Idea  of 
Chratian  Love,  being  a  translation,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Waller,  of  a  Latin  sermon  upon  John  ziii.  34,  35, 
preached  by  Mr.  Edward  Toung,  prebendary  of  Salisbury, 
liond.  1688,  8to.    See  '*  N.  &  Q."  !•*  S.  t.  226.] 

Book  Wanted. — 

"  Field  (J.)  Qodly  Exhortation,  by  Occasion  of  the  late 
Judgment  of  God,  shewed  in  Paris  Garden  (the  Bear 
Garden,  at  Banktide,  London),  the  13  Day  of  January, 
where  were  assembled  above  1,000  Persons,  whereof  some 
were  slain,  and  one  third  maimed  and  hurt,  black  letter, 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  the  Recorder, 
Serjeant  Fleetwood,  8to.  oound  in  velTet,  extremely  rare, 
3^  3«.  1583.  This  exceedingly  rare  volume  gives  the 
names  and  addresses  of  many  persons  who  were  killed 
and  hurt" 

In  Thorpe's  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1851  is  the 
above.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  a  copy  ?  I  have  hunted  in  vain 
through  all  catalogues  within  my  reach.  H. 

NuMiSMATia— A  short  time  since  a  man  picked 
up  a  medal  in  one  of  his  fields.  It  is  thought  to 
be  brass  ;  it  is  very  thin,  and  in  the  lowest  relief. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
round  it  anna  d.g.  mag.  br:  fr:  et.  iiib:  r,  and, 
perhaps,  a  date.  On  the  reverse  is  a  building,  a 
centre  with  porch  and  wings  ;  above  the  roof  three 
turrets,  a  cross  on  each— the  centre  turret  is  the 
lai^est.  There  are  also  two  crosses,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  centre  roof.    The  inscription  is  fxtnda- 


henttth  QTmsns  nostba  (jr  ?).  In  smaller  lettet* 
below  the  building  is,  1  think,  h.  cole  akgl. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  its  history,  and  what  tlie 
building  represents  1  K  C.  B. 

PrESTER    JoWBf    OF  ABTSSnnA,   AKD  PRBfiOVa 

John  op  Tartart. — The  armorial  beariDgs  of  the 
see  of  Chichester,  a  seated  figure  in  a  churchman's 
robe,  with  mitre  on  head,  nolding  a  globe  Bat^ 
mounted  by  a  cross  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  drawn 
sword  or  dagger  held  by  the  blade  in  the  mouth,  are 
given  in  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages^  by 
S.  Banng-Grould,  M.A.,  as  if  appertainiiig  to  or 
connected  with  the  once  mighty  Prelate  of  Tartaiy^ 
killed  in  battle  against  Jang-I's  Ehdn,  in  A.D, 
1202.* 

John  Abgillus,  an  earlier  Prester  John  of 
Abyssinia,— perhaps  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  with  Isaac,  the 
Hebrew,  to  the  Court  of  Hdrdn-Ar-IUshid,  A.D 
799, — is  said  to  have  attended  Charlemagne  in 
his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  written 
an  account  of  it,  as  well  as  of  his  own  travels  into 
the  Indies,  where  he  gained  mighty  conquests,  and 
from  which  he  never  retumed.t 

In  A.D.  801,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  sent 
a  standard,  with  the  keys  of  the  city  and  Holy 
Sepulchre,  to  Charlemagne,  apparently  tondeniu^ 
him  its  government ;  and  from  that  time  forward^ 
to  use  the  words  of  William  of  Tyre,  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  seemed  to  live  more  under 
the  domination  of  Charles  than  that  of  their 
original  sovereign.  J 

The  above  account,  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  Tilian  Annals  and  E^nhard,  is  further  con- 
firmed by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  §  who  says- 
that  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome  whue 
Charlemagne  was  there,  on  the  day  of  Our  Lord'a 
Resurrection ;  and  that  he  consented  to  their 
wishes,  promising  to  wage  war  against  the  enemies, 
of  the  Cross,  by  sea  as  well  as  land,  if  necessity 
required  it. 

Various  fabulous  accounts  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Charlemagne  are  said  to  be  extant^ 
among  others  a  ridiculous  one  given  by  P.  Daniel, 
apparently  Le  Pere  G.  Daniel,  in  his  History  of 
France  ;\\  but  whether  Charlemagne  obtained 
possession  of  the  keys  by  virtue  of  conquest,  as  is 

Sretended,  or  by  amicable  agreement,  he  would,  no 
oubt,  in  either  case,  have  performed  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
According  to  Bayle  and  Moreri,  Abgillus  was  a 

•  History  of  Oenghizcdn,  by  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
English  version,  p.  60,  and  Mahummadan  History,  by 
Major  David  Price,  vol.  ii.,  p.  484. 

t  Platts's  Bioaraphical  Dictionary,  apparently  derived 
from  Moreri  and  Bayle. 

X  History  of  Charlemagne,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq., 
p.  425. 

§  Matthew  of  Wethnintier,  Bohn,  p.  S87. 

Ij  Modem  Universal  History,  voL  xix.,  p.  816. 
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son  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Frisii,  or  Prisons — 
Frieslanders  ;  and  further  information  regarding 
the  mission  under  Sighehn,  or  Suihelm,  Bishop  of 
Shireburn,  sent  to  India  by  Alfred  the  Great,  a.d. 
883,*  may,  perhaps,  be  elicited  by  search  about 
Abgillus  among  the  early  native  annals  of  Fries- 
land. 

Suffridus  Petri,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of 
Lewarden,  in  Friesland,  who  died  a.d.  1591,t 
wrote  a  Treatise  de  Scriptor.  FrisuBy  in  which 
Charlemagne's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  travels  of  Abgillus  in  the  Indies  are  separately 
referred  to,  as  being  works  of  historical  value.  J 

Gerard  Jean  Vossius,  who  died  1649,§  in  his 
Dc  Historiis  LatiniSy  censures  SuflBridus  Petri  as 
being  a  simple,  almost  a  foolish  man,  for  giving 
credit  to  the  idle,  witless  fictions  told  by  Abgillus 
regarding  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  but  ap- 
parently does  not  question  the  fact  of  Charlemagne 
having  been  there. 

Bayle,  from  whom  the  two  notices  above  given 
are  taken,  upon  this,  after  saying  that  "Abgillus 
wrote  two  histories,  the  one  of  Charlemagne's 
journey  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  other  of  his 
own  expedition  into  the  Indies,  the  latter  whereof 
describes  the  country  and  the  various  nations  who 
inhabit  it,"  concludes,  somewhat  inconsistently,  by 
saying,  "nothing  can  be  more  fabulous  than 
Charlemagne's  conquest  of  Jerusalem." 

Has  any  fuller  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Abgillus,  or  Prester  John  of  Abyssinia,  been 
published  \  and  has  his  version  of  Charlemagne's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  been  compared  with  the 
one  given  in  Charlemagne,  the  Anglo-Norman 
poem  of  which  we  have  a  valuable  translation  by 
M.  Francisque  Michel  ?||  R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Star  Cross,  near  Exeter. 


QUATRAIN  OX  THE   EUCHARIST  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

(2»<i  S.  V.  438,  460  ;  3'^  S.  x.  519  ;  xL  66,  140, 

225,  315  ;  xii.  76.) 

It  is  sometimes  permitted  to  the  readers  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  to  revive  a  question  which  has  already 
received  considerable  discussion  in  those  well- 
stored  pages,  and  such  a  revival  may  be  all  the 
more  permissible  when  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  has  not  been  exhaustive  or  decisive. 

A  few  words  will  show  why  I  am  desirous  now 
of  repeating  a  question  which  has  already  appeared 

*  Hough's  Christmnity  in  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  104. 

+  Chronological  Tables,  by  M.  I'Abb^  L.  Dufresnoy, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  387. 

J  Bayle's  BiographiccU  Dictionary, 

§  Diclionnaire  J£istoriqite  det  Grands  Hommet,  Paris, 
1812. 

i]  Charlemaanej  an  An^UhNorman  Poem  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  by  Francisque  Michel^  London,  W.  Pickering, 
836. 


in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  which  was  thought  worthy,  nA 
an  early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  of  a  valuable  editorial 
note.  A  month  or  two  ago  a  gentleman  brought 
to  Lambeth  library,  on  one  of  the  days  on  which 
I  was  in  attendance,  a  very  charming  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  before  she  became  queen.  The  portrait 
has  been  pronounced,  I  believe  upon  very  high 
authority,  to  be  contemporary  ;  and  is,  evidently, 
of  considerable  interest.  Its  possessor  told  me 
that  he  proposed  to  place  beneath  it,  on  a  label, 
the  famous  quatrain  on  the  Eucharist,  which  is 
attributed  by  many  writers  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth.    I  give  it  as  I  find  it  in  Rapin's  History : — 

"  Her  answer  to  the  dangerous  questions  conceming 
Christ's  real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  has  something 
in  it  at  once  artful  and  solid : — 

'  Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  Bread  and  brake  it : 
And  what  the  Word  did  make  it 
That  I  belieye,  and  take  it.' " 
(Rapin,  History  of  England,  2  vols.,  fo.,  London,  1783; 
second  edit,  by  lindal,  vol.  iL  p.  42,  n.  g.) 

My  visitor  asked  me  the  question,  which  I  now 
propose  to  your  readers,  on  what  authority  are 
these  lines  attributed  to  Elizabeth  ?  I  confess,  at 
once,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  question. 
I  knew  that  I  had  seen  the  quatrain  in  Miss 
Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens,  and  I  had  an  im- 
pression that  I  had  met  with  them  in  ^^oxe's  Acts 
and  Monuments.  So  I  took  time  to  consider  the 
matter. 

I  found  the  verses,  surely  enough  (with  the 
variation  of  His  Word  for  the  Word  in  the  third 
line),  in  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  (vol.  ,iii.  p.  80, 
Bohn's  edition),  where  they  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  long  paragraph,  at  the  end  of  which  you  find  as 
a  note,  authenticating  in  whole  or  in  part  the  con- 
tents of  the  section,  the  single  word  "  Camden." 
On  this  hint  I  searched  first  Camden's  Annales 
rerum  Anglicarum  .  .  regnante  Elizahetha,  then 
Camden's  Hemlines  of  a  greater  wofke  conceming 
Britaine,  looking  through  two  or  three  editions  of 
each  ;  and,  lastly,  Camden's  Britannia  (translated 
by  Edmund  Gioson).  In  none  of  these  works 
could  I  find  any  trace  of  the  lines  in  question. 
Nor  was  I  more  successful  in  Birch's  Memoirs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1754),  nor 
in  Lucy  Aikin's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1818). 

I  then  turned,  where  I  ought  to  have  looked 
before,  to  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  there,  of  course,  I  learnt 
that  others  had  been  at  work  upon  this  question. 
The  editor  himself  ("N.  &  Q.,"  2«d  S.  v.  438) 
refers  to  a  conversation  which  Lady  Jane  Grey 
held  with  Feckenham  a  few  days  before  her  execu- 
tion, in  which  Lady  Jane  uses  these  remarkable 
words,  "What  took  He  but  bread?  And  what 
broke  He  but  bread?  And  what  gave  He  but 
bread  ?  Look,  what  He  took  He  brake  ;  and  look, 
what  He  brake  He  gave  ;  and  look,  what  He  gave 
that  did  they  eat."    {Vide  Appendix  to  her  Life 
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aniiinna»u,b;SirH.  Nicolas.)  The cotiverention 
vill  be  found  reported  at  Bome  length  in  Fo\o,  A  cU 
«ndMoni(men(»(Ti,415-4I7,Seelej'Beditioii,  18711). 
The  lines  are  ntao  given  (■'  N.  &  Q.,"  loco  citato) 
i»y  C.  J.  R.,  with  u  slight,  but,  na  1  think,  very 
jmportsnt  varinlion  :— 

"  Chritt  nu  tbe  norde  y'  ipske  it. 

Hee  gRTe  tliE  brsode  and  bmhe  it  j 

Looke  wliac  tliaC  warde  did  mike  it. 

That  I  belieTs  uid  ti^e  it." 
The  variation  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  the  word 
Lookt,  at  the  commeoceuent  of  the  third  line,  for 
-4nd  in  the  fonner  veraion.  The  importiince  of 
this  variation  will  be  seen  if  the  wonla  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  be  compared  with  this  reading.  In  her 
conversation,  as  reported  by  Foie,  she  uses  the 
word  look  no  less  thnn  three  times  in  ds  many 
lines ;  and  hence  ariws  the  queTj,  should  the 
lines  be  attributed  to  l^ady  Jane  Grey,  and  not  to 
Elizabeth  1 

To  make  the  question  still  uiorc  perplexin;;,  it  ia 
found  that  the  verse  is  included  in  the  edition  of 
Donne's  Poemj,  printed  by  J.  Pleshei'  in  16S4,  p. 
352,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  the  first  edition 
in  1633.  Mr.  Grosart,  in  his  very  elegant  edition 
of  Donne,  does  not  admit  them  to  be  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Dean,  bnt  falls  back  upon  the  tntdition 
which  ascribes  tfaem  to  Elizabeth. 

The  readers  of  "N,  &  Q."  have  several  times 
revived  the  subject  of  these  verses.  One  corre- 
spondent (3"*  S.  X,  519)  observes  that  "  tiese  old 
verses,  expressing  the  iaith  of  the  wisest  of  our 
Reformers — 

'  It  ms  the  Lord  thkt  tipake  it ' — 
are  printed  in  Sherlock's  PracHcai  Chrislian,  1698, 
Pt.  II.  chaj).  i."  Another  writes  to  say  (3^*  S.  3d. 
325)  that  in  Hume's  RiOory  of  England  (edit. 
1812,  iv.  4J3)  they  are  quoted  from  Baker's 
CAronicfe,  p.  320.  A  third  finds  thera  (3'*  8.  lii. 
76)  in  Clark's  Ecelaioitical  Hixtory,  3rd  edit. 
1675.  A  fourth  discovers  thera  (3^  S.  li  140) 
"  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Templecorran,  or  Bally- 
carry,  CO.  Antrim,  Ireland,"  on  a  tombstone,  in  the 
following  very  cnriouB  form ;  the  five  numerals 
taking  die  place  of  the  five  vowels  : — 
"  JuDiBi  Burns,  Born  VJ1% 

ChSret  wl.  tha  w4nl  thlt  iplkS  St, 

U2  tat  Cfa2  Bi^td  lad  brlk2  3t ; 

Ind  whU  thlt  w4id  dSd  mlkS  3t 

Thlt  3  b2l32T2  Ind  tlk2  3t,'' 
I  hope  th.it  one  may  be  forgiven  for  thus  i 
ming  up  whit  "  N.  &  Q."  has  gathered  togctht 
this  quatrain.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  have 
been  two  cluiraants  at  least  to  the  nuthorahip  of 
these  lines,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Dean  Donne.  To 
these  I  venture  to  add  a  third,  in  the  person  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,— and  I  will  ask,  once  more, 
whoae  are  the  lines  1  and,  as  a  help  to  tjie  decision 
of  that  qncstion,  where  do  they  firat  occur? 

W.  Sparrow  Simpsok. 


THE  DOUBLE  GENITIVE., 
(4"'  S.  xii.  202.) 

Of  the  instances  of  this  form  given  by  W.  M.  T., 
I  apprehend  "  that  life  of  Swill's  "  ts  undenlablf 
wrong ;  "  that  will  of  my  father's"  olmoit 
necessarily  wrong  ;  and  "  a  favourite  view  of  the 
geneml's "  probably  wrong  :  but  that  all  the  rut 
e  right,  and  that  the  solution  is  this. 

It  is  not,  in  fact,  a  double  genitive.  0/ means, 
on  I  need  not  say  it  often  does,  among ;  and  the 
consequent  assumption,  upon  which  the  above  dia- 
tinclions  between  the  several  quotations  depend, 
ts,  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  one  out  of 
>)■■ 

A  kinsman  of  Lord  Palmerston's"  means  "A 
kinsman  among  Lord  F.'s  (kinsmen) " ;  and  so  of 
the  rest.  But  "  life  of  Swift's "  must  be  wrong, 
because  no  one  has  more  lives  tban  one.  "  That 
will  of  roy  father's  "  is  almost  certainly  wrong, 
because  the  presumption  is  that  a  man  oiily  makes 
one  will;  and  "a  lavourite  view  of  B.'h"  ia 
iwipicious,  because  the  idea  of  a  favourite  rather 
suggests  oneness  than  plurslity.  Still,  it  might 
mean  "  a  favourite  view  among  those  which  B. 
usually  saw." 

The  point  may  be  made  clearer  by  substituting 
"mine"  for  the  genitive,  being,  in  fact,  the  same 
construction.  "  A  son  of  mine  "  should  not  proptrly 
be  used  by  a  man  who  bad  more  than  one  son, 
though  very  likely  it  often  ia  so.       Ltttkltom. 

Our  grammarians  do  give  an  intelligible  ei- 
planation  of  what  W.  M.  T.  calls  "the  double 
genitive,"  a  construction  elliptical  in  its  origin 
rather  than  pleonastic,  and,  when  properly  used, 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  carrying  a  sufficiently 
precise  meaning.  "A  tenant  of  Mr.  B.'s"^"a 
tenant  of  Mr.  B.'s  (tenants),"  and,  therefore,  is 
much  the  same  thing  as  saying  "  one  of  Mr.  B.'s 
tenants."  It  implies  that  ^r.  B.  has  more  than 
one  tenant,  ana  diflers  from  the  expression  "a 
tenant  of  Mr.  B." ;  in  that  the  latter  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  Mr.  B.  has  more  than  one 
tenant.  Thus,  A.  might  he  described  as  a  tenant 
of  B.,  and  yet  be  the  only  tenant  whom  B, 
had.  In  a  word,  "a  son  of  B.'s"  may  be  right 
enough;  "n  fatkeT  at  B.'s"  must  be  wrong. 
In  the  first  instance  cited  from  Miss  Edgeworth, 
viemt  is  the  word  "  indicated  by  the '»  ";  and  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  saying  "a  favourite  view  of 
the  general's,"  as  the  gallant  officer  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  view.  "That  will  of  my  father's,'' 
if  he  made  out  one  testament,  is  wrong  j  and 
Thackeray's    "dark    life    of   Swift's"    must    be 


This  construction  is  proliably  used  too  often  j 
but  I  can  see  nothing  "  awkward  or  obscure  "  in 
any  of  the  examples  which  follow  ;  nor  is  it  very 
reasonable  of  W.  M.  T.,  when  treating  of  a  con- 
struction which  he  has  not  tborou^y,  sifted,  to 
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insist  that  instead  of  one  expression  &nodier  should 
liare  been  used.  If  there  are  tvo  right  ways  of 
Haying  the  sauie  thing,  the  choice  ia  surely  a  matter 
for  the  «Titer  rather  than  the  reitder. 

J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 
The  double  genitive  of  which  W,  M.  T.  cot., 
{(lains,  furuisbes  our  Juagoage  with  u  construction 
we  cannot  afford  to  reject  as  a  "  barbaiism."  "  A 
lunsinan  of  Lord  Palmeraton'a  "  appeejs  to  me  no 
more  objectioouble  than  a  ctuwin  of  mine,  of  his, 
of  ours,  of  youri.  "A  kinaoiaa  of  Lord  Pulmer- 
«ton's ''  means  "  one  of  Lord  P^dmerston's  kins- 
men," just  OS  a  eoiMiJi  of  whim  means  one  of  my 
<ou*t»«.  If  I  speak  of  "  a  hoiso  of  my  brother's," 
I  am  understood  to  speak  of  one  of  the  horses  he 
possesses,  or  has  possessed  ;  but  if  I  say,  ainiply, 
**iuy  brother'a  horse,"  it  will  not  be  inferred  that 
ie  hfts  more  than  one.  Henrf  Attwkll, 

Lindley  Murray  alludes  to  this  in  hisliirger(?m7ii- 
tnar,  vol.  i.,  p.  265,  and  gives  several  examples  of  this 
use  of  the  genitive.  Be  saya  it  is  sometimes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  moJce  use  of  this  method  to 
convey  the  idea  of  property,  and  that,  ho  thinks, 
"  is  the  most  important  of  the  relations  expressed 
iy  the  genitive  case."  This  does  not  quite  corre- 
apond  with  what  Max  Miiller  calls  "  the  real  power 
of  the  genitive."  Max  Miiller  aaya  it  meant  carus 
Sfnerait!,  "  or  rather  the  case  which  expresses  the 

Neither  of  these  remarks  appears  to  mo  to  1 
philosophically  conclusive;  but  Mai  Muller'a 
the   furthest  from  any  grammatioil  utility,     i' 
instance,  when  jou  say  "the  king's  soeptre,"  yc_ 
do  not  thereby  specify  the  genus  or  the  kind  of 
Bceptre.    Sceptres  betoken  authority,  and  are  all 
alike  ensigns  of  mlership ;  so  that  the  phrase  only 
means  that  the  sceptre  in  question  is  the  property 
of  the  particuhir  king  you  are  thinking  and  speak- 
ing of  at  the  instant. 

One  of  Murray's  examples  is :  "  It  is  a  discovery 
ef  Sir  Isaac  Newton's."  Now  clearly  in  this  phrase 
■we  could  not  follow  W,  M.  T.,  and  leave  the  's 
out,  without  obscuring  the  meaning.  If  left  out, 
the  antecedent  sentence  might  have  run,  "Leibnitz's 
argument  is  most  cogent.  It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  a  grave  error";  but  "  it  is  a  dis- 
covery of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's"  cannot  be  so  under- 
stood for  an  instant.  It  is  equivolent'to  "  It  is  one 
of  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton" ;  hence  it 
really  does  represent  a  dmible  genitive,  and  thus 
i«garded  it  becomes  to  me  an  ellipsis  at  once  brief 
and  beautiful,  not  to  be  made  away  with  without 
loss  of  power  to  the  English  language. 

"This  picture  of  my  friend"  may  be  his  por- 
trait. "  Tliis  picture  of  my  friend's"  meaiw  "This 
it  one  of  the  pictures  from  my  friend's  collection." 

Writets  constantly  lose  VB^^  ^^  ^^^  grand  dis- 
tinotiini,  and  Mumj  evideatlj  did  not  deor^ 


recognize  what  is  now  made  dear  above,  for  he 
doses  his  remarks  by  observing,  "  that  some  gram- 
marians think  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the 
use  of  it  altogether,  and  to  ^ve  the  sentiment 
another  form  of  expression." 

This  is  not  true ;  where  the  use  is  correct,  this 
form  is  the  most  Temaculor,  idiomatic,  and  proper. 

If  Miss  Edgeworth  had  said  that  "  the  park 
opened  upon  aftiVourite  view  of  the  general,''itinight 
have  meant  not  one  of  the  views  liked  by  the  generj, 
but  that  from  that  point  many  persons  took  their 
favourite  view  of  the  generaL  "By  heaven,  that 
wilt  of  my  iiither's,"  is  not  quite  so  dearly  right, 
yet  it  aeema  to  me  much  more  forcible  with  the  'i 
than  without.  If  not  incorrect,  it  is  far  more  drtv- 
matic,  and,  therefore,  in  the  dialogue  of  a  novd 
more  proper.     It  implies  "  of  my  father's  mciing," 

I  am  very  glad  that  W.  M.  T.  should  bid  w 
"  emulate  the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  French." 
We  ought  to  do  so  much  more  than  we  do ;  hut  he 
is  not  happy  in  the  particular  case  he  has  fastened 
upon  for  censure.  The  only  erroneous  sentence 
enumerated  by  him  is  that  by  Thackeray,  "  The 
pure  star  in  that  dark  and  tempestuous  life  of 
Swift's,"  and  it  arises  out  of  a  pretended  earnest- 
ness not  fdt  by,  and  not  natural  to,  Thackeray, 
but  imitated  from  his  for  abler  iriend,  Thomu 
Carlyle.  As  Swift  had  but  one  life,  it  is  impoe- 
aible  to  distribute  the  sentence  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
double  genitive  in  the  construction.    EUipais  would 


Error  is  the  penal 
simulating  what  is  not  felt.     May  it  ever  be  so : 
C.  A.  W. 
Majfoir. 

Thb  Gibaitlt,  De  Quettkville,  and  I>obr£k 
Families  of  Gubrnbby  (4"'  S.  xii.  169.)— The 
two  first-named  families  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
bdong  to  Guernsey,  both  having  come  about  the 
sixteenth  century  from  Jersey,  where  they  still 
exist,  and  both  havins  become  extinct,  or  nearly  so, 

Guernsey  during  the  lost  century. 

With  respect  to  the  DobrSe  family,  tradition 
says  that  the  first  of  the  name,  Jean  Dubn^e,  came 
to  the  island  from  Vitr^  in  Brittany,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  suite  of  the 
Comte  de  Montgomery,  who,  with  several  French 
nobles  and  others  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  took  refuge  in  the  Channel  Islands 
daring  some  of  the  early  reli^oua  disturbances  in 
Franco.  Jean  Dobr^  mamed  a  Guernsey  wife, 
Michelle  le  Mesurier,  and  appears  from  con- 
temporary documents  to  have  been  by  profession 
an  armourer,  or,  at  least,  a  dealer  in  weapons. 
Vitr^  under  its  feudal  lords,  the  Dukes  de  U 
Tremouille,  was  a  stronghold  of  tlte  Protestant 
party.  Coarse  oonvas  and  linen  doths  were  hvrgely 
manu&ctured  there,  and  a  considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  with  Guernsey  in  these  articles.    The 
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commercial  iBt^rcourse  between  the  two  places  and 
the  community  of  religion  led  to  maxiy  inter- 
marriages, and  more  than  one  of  Jean  Dobr^'s 
descendants  returned  to  Vitr6  in  search  of  a  wife. 
From  researches  made  a  few  years  ago  by  a  member 
of  the  family  at  Vitr6  and  Rennes,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Dobr^es  did  not  belong  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  their  connexion  with  Vitr^ 
was  merely  accidental  As  to  (he  name  haying 
been  originally  D^Erbr^,  corrupted  by  the 
islanders  to  Dobr^e,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  the  case. 
Guernsey  was  a  French-speaking  community,  and 
although  English  names  might  be,  and,  in  fact, 
were,  occasionally  altered  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  French  pronunciation,  it  was  not  so  with 
French  names.  As  to  the  instance  of  Andreios 
changed  to  AndroSy  which  E.  H.  D.  gives,  it  is 
not  a  very  happy  one  ;  for  when  that  mmily  first 
settled  in  Guernsey,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  Andro 
was  quite  a  usual  form  in  England  for  Andrew. 

In  our  parish  registers,  in  the  records  of  the 
Eoyal  Court,  and  in  a  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  find  the  various  forms  of  D'Aubray, 
jyAubraye,  Dauberaye,  Daubray,   and   Dobr^e  ; 
but  the  last  is  the  most  usual,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  is  still  to  be  met  with  so  spelt  in 
France.     D'Aubray  was  the  maiden  name  of  the 
Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  who  acquired  such  an 
unenviable  notoriety  by  her  wholesale  poisonings  ; 
and  the  arms  borne  by  the  Dobr^e  fimiily  are  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  the  tinctures,  as  those 
belonging  to   the  French  family  d'Aubray,  who 
bear  argent,  a  crescent  gules,  between  three  trefoils 
slipped,  sable.     About  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  application  was  made  to  the  Earl  Marshal 
by  the  Dobr6e  family  of  Guernsey  to  have  their 
arms  registered  in  England,  and  by  patent  dated 
6th   February,  1726,  the  following  colours  were 
assigned   to  *Hhe  arms  anciently  borne  by  the 
Dobrdes  of  Guernsey,  viz.,  gules,  a  crescent  party 
per  pale  or  and  argent,    oetween  three  trefoils 
slipped  of  the  third."    Unless  the  arms  "  anciently 
borne  by  the  Dobr^es  of  Guernsey "  were  an  un- 
authorized assumption  on  their  part,  this  would  go 
far  towards  proving  that  the  name  was  originally 
d'Aubray. 

The  arms  of  Gibaut,  anciently  Gibault,  of 
Jersey  are,  azure,  a  tower  or,  ma^onn^e  sable. 

Anns  of  De  Quetteville  of  Jersey,  or,  a  saltire 
azure,  dentell^  sable.  Vide  An  Armorial  of 
Jersey y  by  J.  Bertrand  Payne. 

Edgar  MacCulloch. 

Guernsey. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  copy  of  an  old 

pedigree  m  my  possession,  which  will  give  much 

of  the  information  required  : — 

"  The  family  of  Dobr^  originally  resided  at  Obr^  in 
Normandy,  where  they  had  been  Counts  and  Peers  of 
France  since  the  reign  of  Lonit  XI.  (about  1475). 


"  About  the  thne  of  the  manacre  of  Si.  Bariholomew 
at  Paris  (1572)  they  emigrated  to  Guernsey,  on  aocoont 
of  having  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  where  they 
have  since  resided. 

'*  Arms,  Gules,  a  crescent  per  pale  or  and  argent 
between  tiiree  trefoils  argent. 

"  CresL  On  a  mount  vert  a  thistle  proper. 

*' Motto.  Spe  yivifcur. 

**  The  first  settler  of  this  family  in  Guernsey  was  John 
Bobr^e,  who  established  himself  there  in  1570  or  1575." 

The  pedigree  does  not  mention  his  antecedents^ 
or  where  he  previously  resided.  The  name  was,  I 
believe,  originally  spelt  lyObr^e.  I  have  been  in- 
formed there  are  (or  were)  some  ancient  monuments 
relating  to  this  fiEunily  in  Caen  Cathedral. 

I.  D.  N. 

Ashford. 

The  first  settler  of  the  Dobr^e  family  arrived  in 
Guernsey,  from  Normandy,  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  when  the  French  Protestants 
were  expelled  their  country,  coming  from  near 
Lisieux,  in  Normandy.  The  name  was  then  spelt 
lyObr^e,  as  it  still  is  by  the  elder  branch,  whose  cnief 
bears  the  title  of  "Count,*' who  resides  in  Normandy. 
The  lyObr^e,  or  Dobr^,  arms  are,  gules,  three  tre- 
foils proper,  with  a  crescent  in  the  centre.  They 
can  be  found  in  the  Heraldic  Archives  of 
Normandy,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  English 
CoUege  of  Heraldry,  in  London,  about  one  hun- 
dred years  since  ;  crest,  a  thistle  growing.        S. 

QUARLES,  AlCIATUS,   AND   HERMAN   HUQO  (4*^ 

S.  xi.  137,  184,  473  ;  xii.  51.)— I  have  waited 
to  mention  a  passage  in  Mr.  Bates's  note  till  I 
could  refer  to  Alciatus.  The  passage  in  Mr. 
Bates's  note  is  this  :  "  Quarles  has  in  numerous 
instances  translated  literally,  or  paraphrased,  not 
only  lines,  but  entire  passages  from  his  exemplar^ 
who  in  his  turn  levied  contr^utions  from  Alciatus  " 
(p.  52.) 

I  need  say  no  more  about  Quarles  and  his  shabby 
piracy,  nor  about  Arwaker.  It  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  write  any  more  about  them.  I  have 
examined  "  Andrese  Alciati  Emblematum  Libellus^ 
Parisiis  ex  oflBcina  Christiani  Wechell,  sub  scuto 
Basiliensi,  in  vico  Jacobseo.  Anno  m.d.  xxxv." 
This  is  not  the  first  edition  ;  but  Wechell,  in  his 
Preface,  informs  us  that  he  had  chosen  the  pro- 
fession of  printing — "artem  excudendorum  librorum, 
quam  passim  incultam  et  pen6  abjectam  jacere 
videbam" — and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  edition 
of  Alciatus  to  redress  the  errors  of  former  issues. 
Alciatus  acted  in  concert  with  him,  "  facile  ab  eo 
impetravi  ut  ad  limam  revocaret,  et  foetum  ilium 
immaturum  infbrmemque,  ursi  instar,  lambendo 
conformaret." 

The  book  is  large  12mo.  Pagination  runs  to 
119  ;  and  there  are  113  emblems. 

In  these  I  observe  no  similarity  to  the  designs 
in  Herman  Hugo's  Pia  DeMeria,  Alciatus  died 
in  January,  I5(K)  or  1551, 1  will  not  decide  which. 
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The  next  edition  accessible  to  me  is  the  edition 

Francisci    Sanctii   Brocensis Lagdoni," 

1573  ;  a  thick  small  8yo.,  pp.  558,  issued  by  the 
same  publisher,  Bovillius,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  1574,  printed  the  Dialogo  ddh  Imprese  of 
Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop  of  Nocera,  and  Gabriel 
Symeoni.      The   next,   "per  Claudium  Minoem 

j'uriscon.,  Parisiis 1602";  a  thick  small 

8vo.,  pp.  551.     The  next,  "Cum notis 

Laurentii  Pignorii  Patavini,  Patavii  ....  1621 " ; 
a  thick  small  4to.,  pp.  1003.  In  none  of  these  do 
I  find  anything  which  has  been  copied  by  Hu^. 
Nor  do  the  verses,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  which 
Alciatus  appended  to  his  EmblemSy  resemble  the 
verses  of  the  Jesuit  father.  Alciatus  usually, 
but  not  always,  wrote  elegiacs — hexameters  and 
pentameters— a  few  to  iSustrate  each  of  the 
emblems.  Father  Hugo  also  wrote  elegiacs  ;  but 
his  verses  run  to  a  considerable  length,  and  aare 
headed  by  a  text  of  Scripture,  which  gives  intimation 
of  the  character  of  the  poem  following.  Thus,  for 
example,  No.  xviiL  in  the  Second  Book.  The 
"Desideria  AnimaR  Sanctse"  is  headed  "Perfice 
gressus  meos  in  semitis  Tuis,  ut  non  moveantur 
vestigia  mea. — Psal.  16.''  The  emblem  is  a  child 
in  a  go-cart :  an  angel  holding  out  his  hands 
allures  the  child  forward.  The  poem  has  seventy- 
six  lines  of  elegiacs.  This  is  in  the  edition  of 
1628. 

The  Pia  Desideria  are  written  upon  a  set 
plan,  and  are  divided  into  three  parts  or  books. 
These  three  books  correspond  to  the  three  divisions 
in  Spiritual  theology — the  Semita,  Purgativa^ 
Dluminativa,  and  Unitiva.  The  Pia  Desideria 
illustrate  these  three  Semitae.  The  illustrations 
harmonize  exactly  with  the  various  steps.  The 
verses  are  followed  by  copious  extracts  from  the 
Fathers.  Of  all  this  nothing  had  been  seen  in 
Alciatus.  He  was  an  emblem  author ;  certainly 
not,  in  any  sense,  a  spiritual  writer.  Herman 
Hugo  was  ;  and  by  him  emblems  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  course  of  spiritual 
theology,  in  a  very  affecting  manner. 

If  Mr.  Bates  only  means  that  Alciatus  and 
Herman  Hugo  both  used  emblems,  and  that 
Alciatus  wrote  first,  I  have  no  more  to  ask  ;  bat  if 
he  means  more  than  this,  he  would  be  doing  a 
fiivour  to  many  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  by  pointmg 
out  the  details  to  which  he  refers.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  I^dge,  Malvem  Wells. 

Mr.  Bates  and  the  bibliographers  tell  us  that 
Dr.  Watts  put  forth  the  Emblem  Pictures  with 
verses  of  his  own  to  fit  them.  The  book  which 
your  correspondent  identifies  as  the  one  in  question 
he  may  not  have  seen,  and,  as  my  copy  differs 
therefrom,  I  subjoin  a  fuller  title  : — 

"The  Christian's  Pivine  Amusements;  oonsittiiig  of 
Bmblems  and  Hieroglyphicks  on  a  great  Variety  of 
Babjects,  Moral  and  Divine,  in  4  books.  By  the  late 
Ser.  Mr.J.Jonei.  EmbeUiihed  with  sear  100  beantifid 


Emblematical  data.    12mo.    London.    P.  for  J*  Oooke, 

1764." 

These  cats  are  well  described  as  rough  woodcuts 
of  the  Emblems  ;  and  although  the  date  does  not 
agree,  the  printer^s  name,  period  and  extract  from 
J^fEtce  sufficiently  show  that  it  is  the  book  de- 
scribed by  Mr,  Bates,  but  that  its  attribution  to 
Dr.  Watte  is  a  mistake.  As  the  OribicaX  Bevisfwtr 
observes  that  this  is  the  book  now  geneialljr 
known  by  the  name  of  Quarles,  I  may  take  tha 
opportunity  of  here  noting  another  in  my  pos- 
session with  as  much  right  to  be  named  in  the 
connexion,  having  the  Emblem  pictures  of  Hugo 
and  Quarles  with  a  new  poet  to  interpret  them  : — 

**  DlTine  Bmblems  or  Penitential  Desires,  Sighs,  and 
Groans  of  the  Wounded  Soul,  in  2  books,  adorned  with 
suitable  Cuts.    12mo.    London.   P.  by  T.  Qent,  1724." 

This  €tent  is  the  well-known  printer,  afterwards 
of  Totk.  The  address  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  is 
siencKi  by  him,  and  the  frontispiece  and  ornament 
of  the  book  are  easily  recognizable  as  those  used  by 
that  eccentric  typographer  and  occasional  author^ 
who  now  and  then  melted  down  somebody  e Wa 
copy,  or  went  in  for  a  pc^ular  subject ;  pirating 
jBo&tfWon  Onuo€y  and  then  donning  his  mnhkfM 
in  a  cheaper  form,  in  opposition  to  Arwaker,  to 
wit.  A.  G. 

John  Maude  of  Moor  Housb  (4***  S.  xiL  167.) 
— ^There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cojaj 
of  Gent's  History  of  HuU,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
CoLLTBR,  once  belonged  to  John  Maude,  Esq., 
of  Moor  House,  near  Wakefield.  He,  according  to 
Burke's  History  of  the  Commumers  (voL  iL,  p.  87), 
was  educated  at  Hanau-on-the-Mayne,  spent 
several  years  (from  1793  to  1803)  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  published  an  interesting 
work  at  Wakefield,  in  1826,  under  the  title  of  a 
Visit  to  the  FaUs  of  Niagara,  with  descriptive  en- 
gravings from  drawings  by  himself.  So  most  pob- 
ably  during  his  residence  in  America  the  History 
of  HvU  pe^sed  from  his  possession. 

Hie  author  of  Verheia,  or  Wharf edaU,  alluded 
to  by  your  correspondent,  was  Thomas  Maude,  of 
Burley  HalL  in  the  county  of  York,,  of  the  same 
ancient  fsktmlj  which  traces  ite  descent  from  Eustace 
de  Monte  Alto ;  and  he  also  published  Wensleydale^ 
or  Bural  Contemplations,  descriptive  of  one  of  the 
fairest  spote  in  England.  In  early  life  Thomas 
Maude  had  been  surgeon  on  board  the  *'  Harfleur,*^ 
then  commanded  by  Lord  Harry  Powlett,  said 
to  have  been  the  Captain  Whiffle  of  Smolletf  a 
Boderiek  Bandom,  who,  on  his  succession  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Bolton,  appointed  him  a^ent  to  the 
extensive  northern  estates  in  Wensleydtde.  Thomas 
Maude  died  in  1798,  and  lies  buried  in  the  pic- 
turesque churdiy  ard  of  Wensley,  on  the  banks  of 
the  murmniinff  Eure.  Appropriately  on  his  tonib 
are  in8cribeor£e  following  lines  from  Goldsmi^s 
Deserted  FtOs^:— 
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"  How  bleit  i*  he  who  oniwnt  in  ahadea  like  theis 
A  foudi  of  labour  witb  rui  *ge  of  eua, 
Sioki  to  the  gnre  with  unp«rc»iT«d  dMKj, 
While  relignation  gentl;  ilopu  ths  w&j. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

MeirbooTDe  Bectory,  Woodbridge. 

WiLLtAU  BtTLLEm'B  "Diai-oottb"  (4"'  S.  xiL 
161.)— This  amusing  old  work  is  perfectly  well 
known,  and  has  often  been  quoted  from  ;  but,  it 
certainly  deserves  reprinting  for  many  reasons ; 
more  especially  Tor  its  specimens  of  the  old  Noith- 
eonntry  b^^rs"  dialect.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
kumorous  vein,  with  the  intention  of  dissipating 
the  fear  of  a  pestilent  fever,  which  hod  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  some  sick  soldiers  from 
Newhaven  in  France,  and  had  ravaged  London,  in 
1563. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Dialogue  bolht  Fleaiamil 
and  PietifuU  was  printed  in  1664  ;  a  second 
edition  appearad  in  1669,  a  third  in  1673,  and  a 
fourth  in  1578.  It  is  dedicated  "  To  tbe  ngbt 
worshipfull  and  his  aingukir  good  friende  Maister 
Edwaide  Barret  of  Belhoos,  &sex,  Esquier."  The 
dedication  is  subscribed  "  This  twelfe  of  Marche, 
1664.  Yours  ever,  William  Bulleyn."  After  this 
follows  an  address  to  the  reader,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  there  is  a  woodcut  of  Death  leaning  on  a 
spade,  with  the  motto,  "  Mors  gloriosior  eat  quam 
mala  vita. — Sophocla  de  MorU." 

Waldron  caUs  Bullein'g  Dialogue  a  "  Morality," 
and  Sir  V/ alter  Scott  {Introd.  to  Border  MiTutrdty), 
a  "Mystery."  But,  as  it  wos  not  intended  for 
dramatic  representation,  these  titles  are  improper. 

The  interlocutors  of  the  Dialogue  are  Mendicus, 
Civis,  Uior,  Medicufl,  Antonius,  Roger,  Crispinus, 
Avarus,  Ambodexter,  Mendai,  Mors,  Theologus. 

That  portion  giving  a  specimen  of  the  dialect  of 
an  old  beggar  from  Keeds-dale— 

"  Come  of  >.  wight  ridjnc  aimune  oiled  the  Robaiina, 


is  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to  EanU)k»  inNorth- 
iiTMerland  and  on  the  Soettiih  Border,  by  Stephen 
Oliver  the  younger  [W,  A.  Chatto],  1835.  The 
whole  of  the  curious  passage  in  praise  of  our  old 
poets  (quoted  in  "N.  &  Q,"),  together  with  a  large 
tody  of  valuable  extracts,  occupying  some  thirty 
pages,  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Waldron'f 
edition  of  Ben  Jonsoa's  Sad  Shfphtrd,  1783. 

Edward  F,  Rimbai:lt. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Bullem's  book, 
A  IHahgve  botke  Pleaiaunte  and   Piaifull  (not 

Cetifv.ll,  as  F.  J.  F.  f^ives  it,  norpitifuU,  as  Ritson 
s  it),  was  fully  reviewed  and  quoted  eight  years 
ago  in  Payne  Collier's  B^liographical  and  OrxHeal 
Account  of  Bare  Engliih  Book*.  There  it  is  also 
shown  that  an  earlier  impression  was  published  in 
1664,  containing  all  uie  notices  of  Chaucer, 
Iiidgate,  Barclay,  Skelton,  &c,  which  F.  J.  F.  has 


extracted  iiom  the  edition  of  1573.  It  is  stated 
too,  on  the  same  authority,  that  Bullein  was  "  bom  ■ 
beyond  the  cold  river  of  Tweed,"  though  he  lived, 
ind,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  practised  in  Devonshire. 
Crispine,  who  gives  the  characters  and  descriptions 
of  the  old  poets,  was  an  apothecary.  Bullein  died, 
it  seems,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  tin 
second  edition  of  his  amusing  book.  T.  L. 

Field  Lokb  :  Cabr=Car8b  (4*  S.  li  110, 269, 
351,  362,  490;  xii.  89,  112.)— The  recording  for 
preservation  of  the  more  ancient  field  names,  witli 
a  brief  statement  of  their  former  and  present 
natural  features,  would  be  highly  instructive  and 
curious.  The  observations  of  M.,  and  others, 
particularly  those  of  Mr,  Cox  (li.  259)  upon  «ht 
rod  carte  (the  Utter  the  Scotch  form],  which  are 
said  to  alternate  with  pot,  mire,  mou,  merit  every 
consideration. 

Many  places  called  carit  (often  itrti)  occur  in 
the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland  ;  and  these 
invariably  have  been  applied  to  flat  marshy  land, 
situated  by  the  side,  or  at  the  embouchure  of 
water*.  But  only  one  e\ample  will  be  now  noti<»d, 
and  that  especi^y  on  account  of  the  origin  being 
in  doubt.  In  the  pariah  of  Dairy  (Ayrshire)  a 
Ltrge  barony  l^ing  olon^  the  south  bank  of  the 
Gamock  water  is  called,  m  the  local  pronunciation, 
Kaarsland,  but,  according  to  modern  orthography, 
Kersiand.  Of  this  tract,  there  is  a  strath  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Gamock  for  two  miles  in  length 
or  so,  which  is  truly  carst-land ;  but,  having  been 
owned  by  a  fomtly  of  the  name  of  Ker  (tbe  local 
pronunciation  of  which  is  Kaar),  the  common 
belief  is,  that  the  &mily  name  originated  that  of 
the  barony  ft.  (.  Kervland,  or  the  land  of  Ker). 
Still,  that  may  not  have  been  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  place-name  of  carr,  carrs,  or  carsc^ 
assuming  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  applied 
before  tne  Kers  obtained  possession,  may  nave 
been  adopted  for  a  personal  aumame  according  to 
a  very  usual  practice  ;  and  one  fact  aiding  this 
view  is,  that  an  elevated  piece  of  land,  of  a  hill- 
form,  overlooking  the  valley,  and  near  one  end  of 
the  flat  carae-land,  is  called  earte-htad. 

Besides,  legarding  the  term  pot,  referred  to  by 
M.,  which  is  fdlowed  to  sltemate  with  cane,  having 
the  some  meaning,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the 
midst  of  this  deep  valley  of  the  Gamock,  there  arises 
a  fine  green  conical-shaped  bill,  qnite  isolated,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
known,  trom  an  extant  charter,  to  have  been  called 
Potticonndl,  but  the  modem  form  of  which  is 
Fittoa.  Near  this  hill  two  waters,  tie  Eye  and 
Pitcon,  unite  with  the  Gamock  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
in  doubt  that  the  land  on  oil  sides  of  it  was  natu- 
rally wet,  marshy,  and  often  flooded.  Hence, 
possibly,  tbe  application  of  tbe  name,  PotU-eonn^ 
descriptive,  as  it  would  seem,  not  only  of  the 
form  of  the  hill  itaelf  (nmndl  signifying  a  round 
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or  conical  hill),  but  also  of  its  position ;  Pot,  as 
M.  supposes,  denoting  any  *'  deep  ^lace  on  land,  or 
in  a  river."  So  it  was  the  round  lull  of  the  marsh, 
or  the  marsh  with  the  round  hill,  rather  than,  as 
some  etymologists  have  thought,  the  grave,  or 
burial  place  (pit),  of  one  ConneU. 

M/s  observations  on  rigg  are  equally  curious  and 
sound,  as  many  Scotch  examples  might  be  adduced 
to  prove.  Rigging  is  yet  in  daily  use,  applied  to 
the  uppermost  part  of  a  house-roof,  as  well  as  to 
the  hack  of  an  animal  L. 

Orpheus  and  Moses  (4**»  S.  ici.  621 ;  xiL  31,  73» 
110,  150.) — Although  Mr.  Tew's  last  db<|uisition 
on  the  above  subject  is  more  objectionable  m  every 
point  than  his  first,  I  should  have  declined  to  notice 
it,  even  had  the  Editor  not  thought  proper  to  dose 
the  discussion  ;  for  Mr.  Tew  has  now  opened  the 
very  issues  which  I  have  all  along  deprecated  as 
useless,  if  not  positively  pernicious,  in  the  truly 
religious  point  of  view.  To  show  the  inconclusive- 
ness  of  his  arguments,  I  should  have  to  publish  in 
"  N.  &  Q."  the  arguments  and  fads  adduced  "  on 
the  other  side,''  demonstrating  "  Grecian  influence 
in  the  Old  Testament."  This  is  precisely  what  I 
object  to, — just  as  I  object  to  Mr.  Taw's  challenge 
involved  in  his  resuscitation  of  this  very  old  topic, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  misrepresentations*  through- 
out ;  and  so  I  will  not  even  tell  him  where  he  will 
find  his  fabric  demolished,  for  "  when  ignorance  is 
bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  The  arguments  upheld 
by  Mr.  Tew  are  inconclusive,  and  those  of  "  the 
other  side"  are  of  no  consequence — in  the  truly 
religious  question.  Andrew  Stsinmbtz. 

I  assure  Mr.  Steinmetz  that  to  vm  ignorance 
is  no  bliss :  I  would  learn  on  all  things ;  I  would 
learn  from  any,  even  from  him,  if  well  I  could. 
Solon's  saying  is  ever  before  me :  Trjpdn-KO}  S'aiei 
TToWa  SiSacTKOfj^vos, — but  till  Mr.  Steinmetz 
has  learned  better  than  to  assert  that  "  the  ancient 
Fathers  were  too  well  informed  to  come  to  any 
such  conclusion,"  &c.,  and  has  made  no  further 
advance  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
than  to  be  beguiled  into  the  supposition  that 
hydrogen  has  the  same  derivation  as  vSpoycvris,  he 
must  really  excuse  me  if  I  "decline  him  with 
thanks,"  and  choose  for  myself  a  more  competent 
instructor. 

As  to  "  Thesmophorion,"  f  I  said  that  it  does  not 

*  For  instance,  Mr.  Tew  says  that  *' Thesmophorion" 
is  only  a  legal  term  eaaivalent  to  legem  ferre,  whereas 
every  schoolboy  knows  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  solemn  rite 
{iacrum  CererisJ  in  Greece,  supposed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Orpheus,  and  relating  to  the  "Mysteries,"  as 
folly  described  by  the  ancients.  Let  Mr.  Tbw  refer  to 
Mearsins  (Opera  Omnia,  tom.  ii.)  for  the  details,  and 
decide  whetoer  he  is  not  mistaken  in  ihh  new  '*di8- 
coTery/'  that  "Thesmophorion"  is  only  eqairalent  to 
the  legal  term  legem  ferre. 

t  ec<r^o^opcov  =  the  Temple  of  ]>£niltdr,  rd  Qtv/tih 
f6pui  =  the  Festival,     The  derivation,  of  eonne,  ii 


mean  '*  carrying  the  law,"  nor  does  it  And  when 
I  said,  "  it  is  a  pure  legal  phrase  for  the  making  or 
enacting  a  law,  just  as  the  Latins  say  legem  ferre/' 
I  was  not  speaking  of  the  word  in  its  seccmdary  and 
restricted  acceptation,  but  as  to  its  el/ymologieal 
structure.  I  did  not  need  to  be  told  what  in  the 
former  sense  was  its  reference ;  I  knew,  and  I 
knew  why.  Grote  shall  tell :  "  The  surname  Thes- 
mophoros  gave  occasion  to  new  legends,  in  which 
the  goddess  (DSmSt^r)  was  glorified  as  the  first 
auth^ess  of  laws  and  legal  sanctions  to  mankind/* 

Edmund  Tbw,  M.A. 

[Under  no  pressure  can  this  controversy  be  farther 
carried  oo.  It  was  re-opened  at  Mr.  Steihicetz's  urgent 
request;  and  Ma.  Tsw  was  invited  to  furnish  a  reply, 
which  might  appear  in  the  same  number  of  "  N.  &  Q.'* 
as  Mb.  Btbihmktz*8  communication.  With  this  the 
subject  is  finally  closed.] 

"  Dare"  (4«»  S.  xiL  168,  209.)— Is  not  Chaucer'a 
dare  simply  the  French  dort  f  D.    . 

"LiRu"  (4^  S.  xiL  208.)— Surely  this  land  that 
"  lies  so  lieu  "  is  merely  land  that  lies  in  the  loo^ 
i,e.  in  a  sheltered  position,  out  of  the  wind,  the 
word  loo  being  the  seaman's  form  of  lee.         D.    . 

A  word  in  daily  use  amongst  the  Sussex 
peasantry,  especially  on  the  coast.  They  talk 
about  getting  on  the  lieu  side  of  the  hedge,  or  the 
lieu  of  the  house,  <&c.,  by  which  they  mean  the 
sheltered  side.  I  suppose,  therefore,  when  the 
"South  Devonshire"  people  speak  about  their 
ground  being  '*  so  lieu,"  they  mean  that  it  is  so  well 
sheltered  from  cold  winds  as  to  be  of  a  very  warm 
and  genial  nature,  and  thus  natundly  productive 
of  fine  and  healthy  vegetables. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Though  lieu  and  ddmh  are  not  unfrequently 
heard  in  Devonshire,  they  are  more  commonly  used, 
and  by  persons  of  higher  education,  in  Cornwall ; 
they  formed  part  of  my  eariiest  vocabuliu^.  The 
late  Mr.  J.  Couch,  who  placed  both  in  his  list  of 
"Obsolete  and  Obsolescent  Words"  (History  of 
Polperew,  chap.  xiL,  1871),  spelt  them  lew  and 
d&me,  and  every  native  would,  probably,  use  the 
same  orthography.  He  definra  the  former  as 
"  sheltered,"  adding  "  lewth  also  is  used  as  signifyinflp 
shelter."  Cl6m>e  he  defined  as  "  earthenware,"  smd 
Mr.  Garland  defines  eUhnen  as  "  made  of  earthen- 
ware" (Jowm.  Inst,  of  ComwaU,  Part  XIL,  p.  47> 
1865).  China  was  not  included  under  the  name 
eloms.  W.  Penoellt. 

Oiff/ibc  and  ^ipttf,  of  which  "every  schoolboy  knows*' 
the  Latin  equivalent  is  leaem  ferre.  These  Thesmopkoria 
were  probaoly  instituted  by  Triptolemus,  though  some 
say  by  Orpheus,  or  the  daughters  of  Banaus.  Herodotoa 
savs  of  them  (ii  172),  icai  rijt  A^^ifrpoc  rcXcr^ 
ircpt,  ri^v  ol  *£XXqvcc  Oiffpof6pta  KaXiovvi,  —  ftlio 
Aristophanes  {Avet,  1519),  dXX'  Sffireptl  Qtepofopiotg 
vqffrivofuy  Avtv  Ovi|X6y. 
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Clomb.  ThU  may  mean  a  pottery  made  at 
Bome  place  called  St.  Colomb  or  Coluraba. 

Efpisska. 

£mu  and  hv;,  in  Weet-Saxon  dialect,  lueaiis 
"lee,"  a  "leeward,"  or  sheltered  apot  ;  a  word 
concerning  which  our  dictionaries  are  sadly  to 
seek,  —  Dr.  Johnsoa  strangely  inibrms  as  that 
"aleeobore  is  that  towards  which  (he  winds  blow!" 
I  suspect  a  connexion  with  the  Gierman  "  lau," 
tepid,  "  luke  " ;  perhaps  also  "  low." 

Jeak  le  TROVEmi. 

Cloaia  is  a  form  of  loam,  as  clump  of  lump, 
trwtvpU  of  rumple.  J,  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

MEAKiua  OF  Words  (4*  S.  liL  169.)— H.  T.  H. 
does  well  to  plcjul  "  simple  ignorance  "  before  od- 
Tising  us  to  start  upon  good  authority,  in  order  to 
be  consistent  about  the  ffleaning  of  campounds  in 

Stv^s.  What  better  authority  can  we  have  about 
reek  words  than  that  of  the  Greeks  themselTesI 
It  is  well  known  that  in  many  Greek  compounds, 
of  which  the  latt«r  pivrt  is  of  verbal  origin  like 
these,  it  must  be  detennined  by  the  context 
■whether  the  verb  involved  is  to  be  taken  transi- 
tively or  intransitively.  'Onoyevrii  is  a  case  in 
point,  which  Sophocles,  (Edipui  Ty.,  1361,  uses 
transitively,  unlike  otjier  WTit«[s.  Compare  Imro- 
J3ani%  iinrofiayi'i%  with  many  other  like  words. 
■"  Pythogenic  "  is  unknown  to  me,  but  evidently  a 
-different  kind  of  compound,  the  latter  pitrt  being 
-troia  a  noun,  ytvof.  If  we  follow  the  best  authonty, 
we  shall  continue  to  be  inconsistent. 

J.  H.  L  Oaki^t. 

Had  H.  T.  H.  reflected  that  there  ore  ttoo  words 
from  which  the  termination  yti^?  may  be  derived, 
and  is  derived,  he  would  have  escaped  the  difficiUty 
cf  which  he  seelos  elucidation.  In  vSf>oytvii'q, 
vKoyti'iji,  and  words  of  kindred  meaning,  the 
primitive  iafbundin  yiyvo^ai,  or  its  radical  yivia, 
'which  has  a  passive  force  exactly  like  the  Latin 
^iffni,  and  consequently  means  that  which  is 
^nerated,  not  the  gen^tUing  principle  or  agent. 
for  instance,  viov  ■Yiydui^=TieiB  bont,  Udysiey,  19, 
400, — 'Ayaifitvfoi  ytyovuif=^bora  o_f  Adiamtiiti, 
fferod.,  vii.  2,— (o-ffA.ui'  ytvitrBai^lo  be  bom  of 
ttobU  parents,  SMxip.  Has.,  380. 

In  such  compounds,  however,  as  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  cyanogen,  &c.,  it  is  a  derivative  of  the 
caiitai  verb  -ycvi'iiia,  and  has,  of  course,  an  active 
Ibrce ;  e.g.,  Syivy^o'iM  Tra-r^p=the  father  v>ho 
iegal,  Soph.  Elect.,  1412,— 'Ejnumi'  r  fyyivaiT€V= 
die  brought  forth  Epania,  jEsch.  Sappl.,  46.  In 
"  Pythogenie,"  if  the  true  rendering  be  "  dirt-made 
fevers,"  the  derivation  would  be  the  same  as  in 
hydrogen,  &c.  I  hope  this  eiplanation  will  bo  ac- 
ceptable to  H.  T.  H.,  and  prove  to  liim  that  we 
are  qaite  "  consistent "  in  using  the  word  in  either 
vense,  and  also  supported  by  the  beat  "authority." 
Edmuhd  Tbw,  M.A. 


"  LO  !    OM  A  SAEBOW  SECff  OF  LAND  "  {4*  8.  jdl. 

174.) — I  trust  that  Mr.  Bates  will  {Mrdon  my 
saying  that  the  fourth  line  of  the  second  Terse  it 
Mr.  Wesley's  well-known  hymn  is  not  "  A  point 
of  life,  a  moment's  space,"  but  "  A  point  of  time,  s 
moment's  space  "  (see  Hymn  61,  ed.  1846). 

I  have  tlus  moment  met  with  the  idea  contained 
in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  verse  in  a  paper  bj 
Addison  r — 

"Jlany  witCjauthon,"  be  myl,"  compare  th«t>rsient 
time  to  an  iatbmus  or  nurrow  neck  of  iaad  that  riiel  is 
the  midiC  of  ui  ocean,  immeiiBunibly  diffiued  an  rithn 
aids  of  it."  (See  SptetaCor,  So.  590). 

Wk.  Pbnoellt, 

Torqnny. 

St.  Jerome  (4""  S.  xii.  151.)— Mr.  Tew  says  .-— 
"Apropos  of  St.  Jerome,  I  know  nothing  of  his 
saying  about  the  Devil  having  '  inspired  the  hcotlieD 
writers,' "  &c.  I  inclose  you  a  passage  exactly  to 
that  effect  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  Autoly- 
cus.  I  have  not  read  anything  of  St.  Jerome,  not 
have  I  referred  to  St.  Justin  for  "  something  not 
unlike  it";  but  liaving  read  oil  the  early  Fathen 
said  to  be  of  the  first  and  second  century,  there  is  not 
one  of  them,  I  think,  on  the  same  subject,  who  hsi 
not  said  the  same  thing ;  and  it  is  mther  a  fitvouiito 
with  them  attacking  the  Greeks,  and  ascribing 
everything  in  them  to  the  DevU  and  his  angels. 
AnU-Niccae  Chriilian  Library,  voL  iiL,  p.  74, 
Theophilus  to  Autolycns,  Book  II.  chap.  viii. 
After  giving  extracts  from  the  poets,  Tbeophiloi 

"And  witliDct  meaning  to  do  so,  Uie;  aaknowledm 
thiit  the<r  know  not  the  trulli ;  but,  being  inapired  _oy 
demoni,  and  puffed  up  by  them,  they  spoke  tX  their  ja- 
stance  wb&tever  tbey  said.  For  indeed  the  poeta — 
Ilomer,  to  wit,  and  Heeiod  being,  ai  they  uy,  inspired 
by  the  Musei— tpoke  from  a  deceptive  iaacj,  uid  net 
with  a  pure,  but  nn  erring  spirit.  And  this,  indtadt 
clearly  appesrt  from  the  fact,  that  etan  tothli  day  Uu 

Kasesaed  arc  sometimes  exorcised  in  the  name  of  the 
ing  and  true  God ;  and  these  spirits  of  error  them* 
selves  confess  that  they  are  demons  who  olio  formerly 
Inspired  these  writers  Bat  BOmetlmoi  tome  of  them 
awakened  up  In  soul,  snd,  that  they  mi|tht  be  for  a  wit- 
nen  both  to  themselves  a.nd  to  all  men.  spoke  things  in 
harmony  vrtth  the  pro[iheta  regardiDg  the  monarchy  of 
Qod,  and  Uie  judgment,  and  such  like. 

W.  J.  BrECH. 

"The  Sea-blce  Bird  ov  March"  {4*  8.  lii. 
177.)— The  Curalorof  the  National  History  So- 
ciety's Museum  here  has  sent  me  the  following 
letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Britten's  query:— 

"  Huseuni,  Sept.  1, 1S73. 

"  Dear  Sir,— In  reference  to  jour  inquiiy  about  Ten- 
nyiDD's  Blue-bird,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  Fieldfare  (Tmf 
dus  pilaru,  Linn,).  The  tap  of  tbe  bead  and  part  of 
the  neck,  also  the  lower  part  of  tbe  back  and  tha  nmp, 
of  this  bird  are  of  a  bliUBh  ash  colour,  and  in  aoma  dittrMi 
it  ig  callsd  the  Blue-bird.  The  food  of  this  binl  oondrti 
Urgety  of  thehanitor  Truit  of  thehawtbom;  andlnthab 
■earch  for  them,  they  may  be  seen  fliltiog  in  iMd  Dot 
among  the  busbes.    It  ia  a  migratory  bird,  and  mil jTidta 
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tliu  couatr;  m  the  winter.  mBking  iU  kppouaiiae 
October,  and  lenTing  B,gain  is  tlie  earlf  part  ot  Uucb, 
wt  which  tinw  Iho  buahes  will  be  Torj  barren. 

"Taken  in  eonnciion,  the  'los;  plumeleU  of  the 
larcli '  (the  pinkiib  tloners  of  the  larch  uppeir  e&rl;  ia 
the  epring)  and  the  rarit;  of  the  Dotea  of  tbe  thrush 
ihow  that  the  poet  ia  Bpciking  of  the  enrly  ipring.  I 
think  the  Fieldfue  ii  the  bird  the  poet  b&d  id  liu  mind. 
"  JOMPH  WWOBI.'' 

J,  Masuel. 
KewcMtie-on-Tjne. 

As  Obituary  {4'''S.  xii.  174.) — Ihave  read  with 
pleasure  Mr.  CBoasLET'a  contribution  to  "N.&Q.," 
and  heartily  do  I  endorse  his  sentiments  embodied 
ia  the  quotntion  which  I  give.  "  Of  periodical 
present  we  hare  enou^  and  to  apare  ;  but 
appear  to  be  aadly  in  want  of  one  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  general  obituary."  Of  periodicals 
the  name  is  L^on.  They  are  truly  represented 
by  the  motto  "Quaotitas  non  qoalit-as,"  and  I  am 
reminded  they  sadly  represent  the  old  story  of  the 
needle  in  the  bundle  of  hay— a  little  matter  in  a 
worid  of  waste,  iind  if  found  do  not  reward  the 
seeker  for  his  sean.'b. 

We  are  "  in  want  of  a  general  obituary,"  which 
would  embalm  the  memory  of  the  lustre  of  the 
virtues  of  departed  spirits  in  its  golumna.     It  csJls 
to  miod  the  aspirations  of  Horace  :— 
"  Vixere  fortes  ante  AguneTrmena 
Mniti ;  sed  omnes  illBcbrymabileg 
Ursentur  ignotiqne  long* 
Nocte,  eaient  qnia  Tirto  B«cro." 
May  that  t^ta  sacer  soon  spring  up  and  compile 
a  work  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

BSUSARIUS. 

Tobias  Fcrneaux,  R.N.  (i*^  S.  \ii.  168,  219.) 
— Tobias  Furneaux,  when  he  commanded  the 
"Adventure,"  was  a  Commander  E.N,  haying 
been  promoted  to  that  rank  on  his  appointment 
to  that  acryice,  in  Nov.  1771.  He  had  previously 
sailed  round  the  world  as  second  lientenant  of  the 
"Dolphin,"  under  Capt.  Wallis,  1769-8,  and  ia 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  that 
voyage.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  he  had 
also  siiiled  in  the  still  earlier  voyage  of  Byron, 
1764-6.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
aiter  his  return  in  1776,  and,  in  command  of  the 
"Syren,"  28,  took  part  in  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
Attack  on  Charleston,  June  28, 1776.  He  died  at 
Swillej-,  near  Plymouth,  in  1781,  aged  46.  Two 
portraits  of  him,  by  Northcote,  are  preserved  in 
the  fiimily.  H.  FimsEATrx. 

SL  OcmnQi,  ComwalL 

BrniAS  Dialect  (4"*  S.  xii.  167.)— In  a  list  of 
books  sold  by  auction  in  Aberdeen  lost  March, 
there  are  the  following  votumefl  in  the  Bnchan 
dialect :  Ihvgku  in  the  Bachan  Dialect,  and  Songt, 
br  G.  Smith,  Aberd.,  1824,  and  Poem»  in  tkt  I 
auA(ini>iote:i,  by  W.Scott,  Aberd.,  1832.  Prob- 
ably one  of  these  is  the  book  for  which  W.  McL. 


inquires.  If  he  were  to  write  to  Messrs.  Wylia, 
whose  firm  still  exists  as  booksellers  in  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen,  they  would  doubtless  be  able  tff 
give  him  positive  infonuation. 

W.  D.  Maceat. 
Sir  John  Stoddart  (4«'  S.  xii.  136,  196.)— 
The  assertion  that  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Stod- 
dart  was  never  editor  of  the  Tinuti,  but  only  of 
"  a  miserable  imitation  of  our  leading  journal, 
called  the  Netn  Tijiug,"  h  inexact.  Dr.  Stoddart 
edited  the  Timet  from  1812  to  1816  ;  but  in  Feb., 
1817,  in  consequence  of  some  difference  with  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  that  journal,  he  eetoblisbed 
another  morning  paper,  called  the  New  TiiM$, 
which,  though  never  very  successful,  continued  to 
exist  till  1828.  In  the  political  satires  and  cari- 
catures of  that  day  Dr.  Sloddart  was  continually 
introduced  as  "Dr.  Slop."  I  may  add,  that  1^ 
was  appointed  Chief-Justice  and  Judge  of  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  at  Malta  in  1826,  on  which 
occasion  he  received  the  honour  of  kni^thood. 
He  resigned  the  office  in  1839 ;  and  died  in 
London  on  16th  Feb.,  1856. 

Thompson  Ooopkr,  F.S.A. 
"  Laus  tua,  nos  ttta,"  &C.  (4""  S.  xii  19.)— 
This  epigram,  which  ia  quoted  by  Hic  et  Ubiqur 
OS  having  been  composed  with  reference  to  tbe 
present  Pope,  cannot  be  much,  if  at  oil,  less  than 
40()  years  old.  Puttenham  alludes  to  it  in  Ha 
Artt  of  EnglUh  Foesie  (1589),  and  supposes  it  to 
have  been  written  on  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503), 
which  seems  not  improbable,  considering  what  is 
recorded  of  the  character  of  that  Pope.  It  bus, 
however,  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
Fr.  Philephus,  the  author  of  Saliraram  HeaUotu- 
liclion,  who  died  in  1481.  I  believe  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  his  printed  works.  The  one 
above  mentioned  was  first  printed  in  1476,  and  ia 
all  in  hesameters.  Fr.  Nohoatb. 

Sib  Herbert  Cbopt  (4*  S.  i.  353,  467 ;  viiL 
319  [  jrii.  133.)— With  the  new  light  thrown  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  CHRisTiB'a  note,  on  p.  133,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  work  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bates,  in  his  interesting  note  in  your  eighth 
volume,  as  by  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  might  also  huTO 
had  the  talented  assistance  of  Charles  Nodier; 
and,  accordingly,  on  referring  to  Quirard's  ^ttper- 
cheria  Littiraim  BivoHdai,  1869,  voL  i.  coL  809, 
I  do  find  that  Nodier  is  credited  with  having 
"  r^g^ "  the  "  Commentairea  but  les  meilleuM 
ouvrages  de  la  Inngue  fran^aise."  However,  this 
ill  no  doubt  make  Mr.  Bates  value  his  hand- 
>me  book  the  more,  and  not  make  him  regret  the 
Eoxburghe  coating"  with  which,  in  spite  of 
dilatory  binders,  he  has,  no  doubt,  by  this  time 
succeeded  in  enveloping  it.        Olphab  Hamst. 

Sir  Phblim  CNkil  (4'>'  S.  xii  18fl.)— In  the 
late  Mr.  Hoddan's   edition  of  Abp.  Bramhall^ 
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Works,  for  in  the  A.  C.  Library,  Oxford,  1842-45, 
voL  L  p.  34,  note  r,  and  voL  iiL  p.  456,  note  k, 
there  are  authorities  mentioned  in  which  would  be 
found  ample  illustration  of  the  case  respecting  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  his  alleged  complicity  with 
the  Irish  rebels.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Engraving  of  Miss  Gunning  (4*^  S.  xii.  188.) 

— The  engraver  was  E.  Laurie,  1771. 

W.  P.  Russell, 
Bath. 

"Hungry  dogs  love  dirty  puddings"  (4*** 

S.  xii.  188.) — Something  like  this  proverb  may  be 

found  in  The  Antiquary ,  chapter  xliii. :  — 

"  The  messeDger  (one  of  those  dogs  who  are  not  too 
tcomful  to  eat  dirty  puddings)  caught  in  his  hand  the 
guinea  which  Hector  chucked  at  his  face.'* 

Sennacherib. 

Nevis  :  its  Emblem  (4*^  S.  xii.  188.)— The 
device  on  the  Nevis  stamps  is  thus  described  in 
Dr.  John  Edward  Gray's  (Catalogue  of  Fostage- 
siamps : — 

"  Representation  of  the  Goddess  of  Health  (Hygeia) 
guying  water  from  a  healing  spring  in  the  island  to  a 
rick  person. " 

S.  M.  0. 

Sermons  on  the  Patriarchs  (4*^  S.  xii.  189.) 
— The  work  referred  to  is  probably  "Prototypes; 
or,  the  Primarie  Precedent  Precidents  out  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  by  William  Whately,  late  Pastour 
of  Banbunr.  London:  printed  by  G.  M.  for 
Edward  Langham,  Booke- seller  in  Banbury. 
mdcxl.,"  in  small  folio.  It  contains  twenty-seven 
examples,  beginning  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
ending  with  Joseph's  steward.  The  work  has  for 
a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  the  author  in  an  oval, 
with  six  Latin  verses  beneath,  much  after  the  style 
of  the  portraits  in  the  first  volume  of  Holland's 
Heroologia,  but  with  no  name  of  engraver  or 
painter.  Bromley  mentions  it  as  1647,  folio  ;  and 
Granger  as  1647,  4to.  The  work  contains  a  short 
life  of  the  author,  and  Granger  gives  part  of  his 
epitaph — 

"  It 's  William  Whately  that  here  lies, 
Who  swam  to 's  tomb  in 's  people's  eyes." 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Kingsmill  may  possibly  allude  to  Bishop 
Racket's  Century  of  Sermons,  fol.,  1675. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

John  Barclay  Scriven  (4"»  S.  xii.  183.)— The 
hero  of  W.  B.'s  interesting  note,  the  late  Mr. 
Scriven  of  the  Irish  bar,  was  a  more  important 
personage  than  your  correspondent  describes  him. 
Although  not  a  lawyer  of  the  first  class,  he  was  a 
very  able  man,  and  in  constant  employment.  I 
do  not  remember  a  day,  for  many  years,  in  which 
his  harsh  voice  was  not  to  be  heard  pleading  in  the 
King's  Bench,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 


of  every  term.  He  was  a  prime  favourite  with 
Anti-Emancipation  attorneys,  and  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  an  outrageous  Orangeman.  His 
practice  in  the  courts,  combined  with  the  notoriety 
of  his  politico-religious  opinions,  brought  him 
often  into  collision  with  Daniel  O'OonnelL  Mr. 
Scriven  had  the  misfortune  of  being  a  very  ugly 
man  ;  but  he  was  as  good-tempered  as  he  was  ill- 
favoured,  and,  upon  one  occasion,  at  the  close  of  a 
Hilary  Term,  wnen  he  and  O'Connell  had  been 
sparring  with  each  other,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
respective  clients,  he  said  to  0*Connell,  as  they  were 
leaving  the  court-— 

'*  WeU,  O'Connell,  I  wish  you  and  I  were  better  friends 

than  we  are." 
"Why  sol"  asked  O'Connell. 
"  Becaase  I  wish  to  go  to  Eillamey." 
"And  what  bare  I  to  do  with  yoor  going  there?" 
"  Just  this— that  I  am  afraid  if  you  found  roe  ^own  m 

your  own  county,  you  would  get  some  of  your  followers 

to  throw  me  into  the  lake." 
"  Indeed,  I  would  not,"  said  O'Connell,  with  a  polite 

bow,  "and  for  this  simple  reason,  tfou  would  frighten  the 

JUh,*' 

The  last  proof  that  was  given  of  the  power  of 
an  Irish  barrister  to  taU^  against  time,  was 
afibrded  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully,  then  M.P.  for  Cork  County,  who,  wishing 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  '*  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,"  stopped  it  for  a  day  by  occupying  the  whole 
of  a  morning  sitting  by  speaking  against  it  until 
the  Speaker's  bell  announced  the  time  for  adjourn- 
ment had  arrived.  Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabe. 

Charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (4*^  S. 

xii.  171.) — One  would  like  to  know  if  the  oldest 

copy  of  this  charter  granted  to  Randolph  Peper- 

king  (or  Ranulph  Peverel),  and  which  is  saii  to 

be  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  Harleian 

Manuscripts,  has  the  words  "  six  braches,"  as  given 

by  your  correspondent,  or  whether  they  are  six 

ratches.    A  bruch  was  a  bitch  hound  ;  a  ratch,  a 

dog  hound.     Can  any  one  give  the  true  derivation 

of  these  two  obsolete  words  ] 

George  R.  Jesse. 
Henbury,  Macclesfield. 

Royalist  Rising  in  Kent,  1648  (4*^  S.  xii 
168.) — I  have  heard  that  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  followed  Sir  Wm,  Brockman  from  this 
neighbourhood  (Cheriton  and  Newington,  Kent) 
existed  very  lately.  I  have  not  succe^ed  in  dis- 
covering what  has  become  of  it,  the  traditional 
possessor  of  it  having  been  dead  scyne  years. 

Hardric  Morphyn. 

The  Descent  of  Napoleon  I.  (4***  S.  xii.  183.) 
— I  am  afraid  there  are  one  or  two  facts  which  in- 
terfere slightly  with  the  application  of  the  prophecy 
("  A  lyon  shall  come,"  &c.;  to  Napoleon  I.  With- 
out accepting  as  true  all  that  his  flatterers  siud 
about  the  descent  of  the  Bonapartes  horn  the  Greek 
emperors  of  Trebizond,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
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are  of  Eastern  origiiL  Napoleon,  therefore,  came 
out  of  the  East,  not  West ;  and  the  word  "  their  " 
certainly  relates  to  "fooes."  May  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  there  were  plenty  of  Cossacks'  horses 
running  masterless  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  much-lamented  Captain  Lyons  would 
fit  better  into  the  prophecy  1  He  certainly  steered 
to  some  purpose,  and  his  death  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  rest  of  England's  enemies.    Moreover, 

he  came  from  the  West.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

"  I  OFFER  YOU  A  BOUQUET,"  &C.  (4*^  S.  xiL  187.) 

— I  made  use  of  the  quotation  to  which  Llaned- 

LOES  refers  as  a  motto  for  my  I/yra  Elegantiarum, 

and  it  is  as  follows: — 

**  J'ay  seulement  faict  icy  un  amas  de  flours,  n'j  ayant 
fourny  du  mien  que  le  filet  h  les  Her." 

I  got  it  from  M.  Guizot,  and  he  told  me  where 
it  was  to  be  found  in  Michel  de  Montaigne,  but  I 
have  lost  his  mem°.  However,  I  believe  the  above 
to  be  correct.  Frederick  Locker. 

Precedence  (4**»  S.  xii.  207.) — The  Judges  of 
Assize  invariably  take  precedence  of  the  High 
Sheriff  during  the  Assizes,  whether  on  public  occa- 
sions or  in  private  society.  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  this  by  personal  obser- 
vation. C.  S. 

"Petition  of  the  Young  Ladies  of  Edin- 
burgh TO  Dr.  Motse  "  (4«»  S.  xii.  68,  139,  177.) 
— The  verses  bearing  the  above  title  are  printed  in 
a  vohime  entitled  Literary  Gems,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1826,  8vo.,  page  268. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

"  And  Jealousy  ''  (4*^  S.  xii.  187.)— Chaucer, 
Cant.  Tales,  ed.  Tyrwhitt,  1930-2. 

".  In  the  Countret  of  Canterbury  "  (Ibid.) — 
Eobert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  ed.  Heame,  p.  6, 
lines  139-147.  William  Aldis  Wright. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

"  As  L.vzY  AS  Ludlam's  DOG,"  &c,  {4^  S.  xii. 
•  187.) — Ray  gives  this  as  a  proverb  in  his  collection : 
see  Bohn's  Handbook  of  Proverbs,  pp.  186,  189. 
Ludlam  (according  to  Dr.  Brewer)  was  the  famous 
sorceress  of  Surrey,  who  lived  in  a  cave  near  Fam- 
ham,  called  "  Ludlam's  Cave.''  She  kept  a  dog, 
noted  for  its  laziness,  so  that  when  the  rustics  came 
to  consult  the  witch,  it  would  hardly  condescend 
to  give  notice  of  their  approach  even  with  the 
ghost  of  a  bark.  The  dog  of  the  proverbially 
"Lazy  Lawrence"  is  also  celebrated  for  a  like 
habit.  Sailors  say,  "  As  lazy  as  Joe  the  Marine, 
who  laid  down  his  musket  to  sneeze." 

Sparks  H.  Willlams,  F.R.H.S. 

Jackson  Family  (4*^  S.  xi.  424 ;  xiL  71.)— 
Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  few  corrections  in 
my   note   on   p.    71  ?    Elizabeth   Jackson   was 


married  to  Thomas  Greer  on  14th  Aug.  1787,  he 
died  26th  Feb.,  not  August,  as  is  stated.  ''Ban 
bawn  beg"  should  be  "  Baneen  bawn."  Abraham 
Jackson  was  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  married  a  Miss  Plastead  or  Plasted,  not 
Plaskett,  and  came  to  reside  at  his  paternal 
residence  of  Tencurry,  bringing  with  him  Welch 
servants,  a  proceedmg  wmch  so  enraged  his 
Tipperary  tenantry,  that  they  fired  at  him  and 
his  wife  as  they  were  driving  in  their  carriage. 
The  establishment  at  Tencurry  was  at  once  broken 
up,  and  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  wife  returned  to 
Wales,  where  they  are  buried.  Joseph  Jackson  of 
Brookfield  died  in  1813 ;  he  married  Sarah, 
second  daughter  of  William  Miller  (not  Joseph), 
the  constructor  of  the  curious  clock,  whose  will  in 
the  Record  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  was 
proved  May,  1779.  Thenn-ne-Curragh. 

Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

On  Pertonaiion  and  Disputed  Identity,  and  their  Tests. 

By  Aabrey  Moriarty,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner   Temple. 

(Steyens  &  Haynea.) 
Mr.  Moriartt  need  not  have  Rone  out  of  his  way  to 
modestly  express  his  conviction  that  the  subject  of  this 
interestinii:  essay  could  have  been  illustrated  by  **  abler 
hands."  The  subject  could  not  be  taken  up  by  others  more 
qualified  to  discuss  it.  In  part,  this  work  gives  many  and 
good  reasons  why  trials  involying  identity  are  long, 
and  are  necessarily  long,  before  coming  to  a  conclusion. 
The  author  points  out  tibe  difference  between  recognition 
and  identity ;  and  he  makes  a  statement  from  which  we 
must  beg  leave  to  dissent.  ''If,"  he  says,  "we  can 
satisfy  our  minds  that  a  man  remembers  any  matter,  how- 
ever trifling,  of  an  antecedent  period,  we  must  admit, 
and  conclude  irresistibly,  that  we  have  the  man  of  that 
period  before  us."  Among  the  very  curious  cases  of  mis- 
taken recognition  cited  by  Mr.  Moriarty  is  that  of 
Claudio  Felix,  in  1865.  In  this  case  we  are  told  of  a 
brother,  the  present  Marquis  de  Fontenellas,  being  de- 
ceived by  a  man  of  low  life  and  education,  after  tfUciug 
him  to  his  house  and  living  with  him,  under  the  idea  that 
he  was  his  brother  Clause,  who  had  lived  with  him  in 
the  same  house  for  twenty-four  years,  and  had  been 
absent  from  1845  to  1861.  Referring  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  public  dogmatizing  on  either  side  of  a  question  of 
identity,  the  author  quotes  a  saying  to  this  effect :  "  No 
explanation"  (says  Goldsmith)  ''so  much  contents  us 
as  that  which  confounds  us."  The  foolish  things  uttered 
by  able  men  would  make  a  very  large  volume  indeed. 

Aftermath.    By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.    (Rout- 
ledge  &  Sona) 
Aftermath  is  a  conthiuation  of  the  TcUes  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,  which  Messrs.  Routledge  published  in  1864.     The 
sequel  is  of  a  more  convenient  form,  aud  may  be  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket,  as  such  a  book  should  be— a 
pleasant  vade  mecum.   The  best  description  and  critidflm 
are  given  by  the  poet  himself.    Sua  narret  Ulysses ;~ 
"  When  the  Summer  fields  are  mown, 
When  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown, 
And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path ; 
With  the  fallmg  of  the  snow, 
With  the  cawing  of  tiie  crow. 
Once  again  the  fields  we  mow 
And  gather  in  the  aflemuiih. 
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Kot  the  nrut  new  grua  with  fiomen 
la  thii  h&rTeituu  cm  oojv  ; 

Not  tli8  upland  ckner  bloom  ; 
But  the  roiraa  miiod  Kith  weeds. 
Tangled  tnAt  from  nuuih  uid  mnd^ 
Wbere  tbe  poppj  drops  ite  Heeds 
In  the  lifence  Bed  the  gloom." 
Jb  tha  aboie  linaa  the  title  of  the  book  ii  interpreted, 
and  tbe  coolenta  illustnUiI  by  two  oC  the  most  graceful 

Tin  AKli^Uia  0/  Arran  ;  tcith  a  Bitlorieat  Sttick  oftkt 
liland,  /mbrating  an  Aceounl  0/  (A<  SudniJ/ar  Hndtr 
At  SontButi.  Bj  John  H'Arthor.  Illuatnited  b; 
Junes  N'apier,  Jun.  (Bdiaburebi  A.  k  C.  Bl»ck.) 
If  liolid»y  tmvellera,  inglead  of  nmniog  half  OTer 
Europe  irith  a  monthl;  ticket,  would  tpand  their  taci' 
tion  time  in  one  spot,  tlie;  would  gather  more  knowledge 
and  more  than  double  [lieir  enjoyment.  A  aojourn  in 
Arran  with  Mr.  N'Arthur*B  boolc  Id  hand,  to  enable  the 
■ojourner  to  explore  tlie  romantic  island  in  the  Frith  of 
V  be  recommended  to  anyone  in  want  of  a  new 
,  .  TUisplcaaantTolnmeiibrimfuU 
_,  inetructioD,  and  uniuement.  Eien  a  tairj' 
Bt-home  render  mty  catch  aomething  like  a  aea  breeie  in 
nadiuK  it,  Beiidci  hiitory,  natunl,  social,  potitifral,  and 
reUgious,  there  u-e  now  and  tb*D  eon*  amuaini^  traita  of 
chancter.  Among  tbem  it  one  of  "  a  right,  bold,  fearleaa 
man,"  Patrick  Uamilton,  who,  being  troubled  during  a 
ntting  in  Parliament  (1687)  by  a  hivye^  "f  "  quirks  and 
quibbles,"  one  Biuete,  on  an  Arran  question,  drew  hie 
■word  and  "cut  off  the  haill  Sngera  of  Ilia  left  band." 
Thia,  howeier,  waa  cooaideied  rather  unparliamentary, 
nnd  llamiiton,  econiing  to  be  called  to  order  or  to 
Bccoant  before  the  judges,  wm  outlawed. 

Tbk  MAOizrBM  yield  aomc  nolet  of  a  certain  intereat 
In  the  MoKtk  there  la  an  article,  "  From  AnUoch  to 
MoBcow  in  the  Serenteentb  Century,"  in  which  there  is 
this  eurioua  Irut  of  the  Emperor  Alexis :  "  When  the 
Bngliih.  sometime  ago.  rose  againat  their  king,  and  put 
bim  to  death,  the  Emperor  Alexis  waa  eantged  at  them 
for  their  treaaon  against  tbeir  aoiereign,  and  dr oTe  Ihem 
out  from  cTerypart  of  hia  dotninione;  uutilnow  that  tbe 
new  king  (Charles  II,)  ban  tent  to  him  a  special  am- 
bassador to  reconcile  hia  heart,  and  we  obtained  a  fight 
of  bim."  An  article  on  "The  Dibdina,"  in  Tr-mplt  Bar, 
Yaa  the  rollowiag  singular  reference   to  the   Lorraine 

SBestion  in  tbe  last  century.  Dibdia  aan  the  Emperor 
owpb  pass  through  Nancy,  the  capital  of  the  province 
nbicb  bad  once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  of 
■bom  Joeejih  was  the  rppreaentatire.  "There  vat  an 
outbreak  of  the  old  affection  of  tbe  Lorrainers  at  the 
right  of  the  deKendant  of  their  old  dukes";  and  Cibdin 
Bbittea  his  conviction  that,  if  tbe  Emperor  of  Germany 
were  resolred  to  reliere  Lorraine  from  the  French  yoke, 
tbe  inbabitanta  of  the  old  duchy  "  vonld  gire  bim  their 
cnthn^aatic  supporL" 


9  Dtiu<  to  Cortc^anOrnU. 


iftho  paper  only — wora  apeevUlii  proper  ni 
ana  words  and  pbraaea  of  kAi'cA  an  apUinalion  Moy  « 
rfjMiTtd.    We  caHKCf  vndeTl4si*  to  puitU  tmt  xhal  a  Cirr- 
Ttipondtni  doei  not  (Mtti  %oor(k  tht  tronhU  0/  orttii^ 

T.  F.  (Lerwick].— fXa  poit  of  Fott-LaxrtaU  wcu  n- 
/uud  by  Gray,  Baytty,  Moon,  and  Scott.  C<»pMI 
aitid  for  it,  for  tilt  luie  of  tiu  ientyraritat,  oh  Wordt- 
voTlh't  dtaik,  M  ISSO.  Jt  tRu  not  lAm  of  end  to  Ltlgk 
Hunt,  vha  tco*ld  not  katu  deditud  it  ;  and  lekoie  vtrKt, 
vrilttn  Va  retbm  for  the  fMiutoa  conferred  on  jliR,  Trrvva 
that  kt  kad  qmalitui  tuiCailt  (o  all  Covrl  reqii 
insgaliait  koi  made   by  Ikt  Atbensaum,  (  ,   . 

reuBoni  might  Jittinsly  laioK  Wa  ojK«  oa  o  lady,  and 
sin.  Brovning  vai  rtconatntded :  btit  Sir  Robert  Ptd 
appointfd  Mr.  Tmtiyton,  wAo  Aai  note  had  ntarlg  a 
^iuirttr-Bf-a-ttnltiry'4  terntn  of  tit  Laurtaltihip. 

M.A.  C.  TS.—  W(itmacotff  LetUr  to  E.  L.  Buhra' 
(coarK  and  rioUnt)  vat  puUiAtd  in  IS83. 

C.  D*T18.— 

"  My  sool'a  in  arma  and  eager  for  the  fray  " 
u  by  CalUy  (filter  ;  inlrodiued  by  him  into  kit  adaplaUo* 
of  Sh^nptarfTi  Richard  III.,  Act.  t.  re.  3. 

W.  J.  P.  (Dundmm)  hat  ow  but  tiuiTdi  for  Au  Oon^ 
ful  tindiiai. 

MlBLBonoDGS.— /n  1821,  Jfr.  Afvrmy  pnblitlud  am 
Bhgliik  v/TtioK  tif  the  petm  of  Calulliu,  bv  the  Abu. 
" Lamb,  afltTvanu  Lord  Mtibovnu.     ThtUntt  W 
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Otorge  L 

oUct  yoi 


refer.- 
"  'Mid  Tulgar  foola,  in  taateleas  days, 

'Til  useleia  to  be  fair," — 
raphraic  mOier  Ihta  a  (n»uIalion  0/ (7al«tf«f > 


J,  F.— J/r.  Hesry  FautUUroy,  banlter  (Slaeff, 
Marih  di  FataUlerei/J,  wu  hanoed  for  forgtry  as  tM 
30lA  OHoier,  1S2J. 

E.  C.  M.  faouru  tilt  Mawa  of  lome  boot  vikiA  gtHt  lAa 
ami  of  all  lie  Eiiflith  aioiuufm'ei.  Me  oaiy  i-urj  <(f 
ronnirj  Kotitia  MonMtica.vAicA  kat  about  ttro  hundrti, 

W.  B*tKa.— I»a  "Piti. 
See  p.  138. 

B..  h-^Diity  reetind. 


m  "  had  alntdy  appeared. 


a  dnnt  not  keard,"  tnU  the  mrmml  of  (At  Lriptia 
"  Eitropa,"  that  it  was  oriffinally  wrilltH  t'a  Aoiwmr  0? 
the  Snediih  ffoural,  Toritemon,  vko  nu  tilled  at  the 
tie^  of  Danliie  /  f 

IVe  b^  leave  to  atata  that  we  decline  to  retom  onu- 
munieations  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  eiceptiiHL 

To  all  eommnnicaUona  sboold  be  affixed  the  name  and 
addreia  of  the  Bender, 
as  a  gnaranlei  of  good  futh. 

Editorial  Communicationa abould he  addressed l«  "The 
Editor  "—AdTcrtisements  and  Burineaa  Letten  to  "  Tha 
Publisher '—at  the  Offioe,20,  Wellington  Street,  etnnd, 
London.  W.a 
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fioUi. 

WBEB    PLAY -COPIES   EVER  FORMED  ANEW 
PROM  THE  PLAYERS'  PARTS  1 

When  speeches  in  old  plays  have  been  found  dis- 
placed, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  copy  miffht 
nave  been  made  up  from  the  parts  originally  dis- 
tributed to  the  actors.  That  their  parts  were,  as 
at  present,  thus  written  out  and  oistzibujbeHd,  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  Snug's  request  for  that  "  of  the 
lionat  once,  as  he  was  slow  of  study,'' and  by  Quinoe's 
''  Masters,  here  ajre  your  parts,  and  I  am  to  entreat 
you,  request  you,  and  desire  you  to  con  them  by 
to-morrow  night.''  As  a  matter  of  coarse  and 
necessity,  the  cues  must  harfe  been  added ;  and  the 
numerous  references  to  them  prove  this,  as  does 
also  Quince's  reproof  to  Flute,  ''You  speak  aJl 
your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all — Pyramus,  enter, 
your  cue  is  past  it  is,  never  tireJ'  But  printers^ 
errors  are  many  and  manifold,  and  a  colleetion  of 
good  instances  in  support  of  tihis  part-pieoiiig 
&eory  is  still  wanted.  Meantime,  in  an  instance 
of  a  different  kind,  I  offer  a  strong  argumenl  in 
fitYour  of  this  Humpty-Dumpty  putting  together 
a^n  of  the  theatre  copy  of  an  dd  and  ta  be  re- 
Tired  play.  The  eany  written  A  Lasrum  for 
London;  or,  the  Siege  of  Aniweirjp,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  treachery,  crodty,  and  extortion  of 


the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  ConnterJes,  was  one 
which  seraus  to  have  been  revived  when  it  fitted 
with  the  passions  on  policies  of  the  times;  and 
one  of  these  resuscitations  is  proved  1^  the  substi- 
tutions now  to  be  mentioned.  With  a  very 
triiSing  and  occasional  intermixture  of  shdrt,  un- 

Smiical  exclamations,  such  as  were  sometimes 
wed,  the  play  was  at  first  entirely  in  blank 
verse.  But  in  the  printed  edition  in  1602,  there 
are  three  shmrt  portions  of  scenes  by  a  markedly 
different  pen,  written  in  prose,  and.  too  short  and 
too  evidently  interpolated  to  be  the  work  of  a  co- 
adjutor or  assistant. 

The  first  is  on  pace  Bj,  where  the  three  citizens 
rail  at  Alva;  and  the  rest  of  the  play  cannot  be 
read  without  seeing  that  this  is  either  the  altera- 
tion of  a  dialogue,  not  sufficiently  oomic,  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  dialogue  that  had  been  h)st.  Three 
luies  at  the  b^inning  and  two  at  the  close  are, 
like  the  remainder  of  this  scene,  metrical ;  and  as 
showing  that  there  was  some  confusion  and  some- 
thing lost,  one  of  these  lines — 

«  Tis  DaluM  Body  brooght  vnto  the  Cattle"— 

occurs  as  the  second  at  the  beginning,  and  is  re- 

rted  at  t^e  dose.  The  second  substitution  is  on 
vere.  and  Fs,  Yaughan,  or  Stump,  the  lame 
lieutenant,  is  a  boave,  roush  old  grumbler,  but 
not  a  comic  chaacter,  and,  uke  the  rest,  speaks  in 
blank  verse.  A  few  lines  before  this  entrance  he 
has  a  long  set  speech.  But  whan  ho  now  enters 
to  two  soldierB,  who  ^Iso  talk  in^vone,  there  is  a 
sodden  chaj]|^  to  prose,  and  to  psese  of  a  different 
diaiacter  from  his  or  any  other's  veite,  and  which, 
for  the  time,  makes  a  wholly  different  character  of 
him.  As,  however,  the  soldiers,  in  the  few  words 
they  utter,  also  come  down  to  prose,  I  do  not 
dwell  either  on  this  or  the  first  passage  further 
than  as  showing  that  some  vamper  up  of  the  old  play 
was  at  work. 

In  the  third  instance,  the  argument  can  be 
carried  £urther.  Here  (page  Fj),  the  Captain 
enters  to  Stump  and  the  soldiers,  and  speaks  two 
sentences  and  two  speeches — four  in  all — in  blank 
verse,  and  at  tho  close  of  the  dialogue,  that  is, 
after  about  a  page,  Stump  resumes  his  blank  verse 
and  his  ori^boal  chasacter.  But  between  the 
Captain's  four,  ho  speaks  once  shorUy  and  twice  at 
length  in  oomic  prose,  the  cobbler's  cobblings.  Yet 
there  is  not  enoughof  it  to  make  ita  comic  interlude, 
nor  does  the  rest  agree  thereto  ;  neither  are  they 
alterations  adapted  to  the  tunes.  They  ore 
cobblings,  and  noUiing  more ;  and  I  do  not  see  that 
a  probable  expltaalion  can  be  offered  other 
than  that  some  of  Stump's  speedlies,  though  none 
of  the  Captain's,  had  been  lost,  and  been  replaced 
by  stop-gap  woids  that  bear  the  impress  of  having 
been  written  ion  the  smallest  possible  pay,  and  in 
tile  crudest  and  most  mipvemptu  manner.  If,  too^ 
the  original  theatre  copy  had  been  missing,  and  a 
new  one  made  up  from  the  collected  parts  of  the 
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players,  the  very  minor  parts  of  the  citizens  and 
soldiers  would  be  just  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  be  lost  or  mutilated,  given,  as  they  would  be,  to 
men  hired  for  the  nonce.  That  is,  there  are  two 
short  substituted  parts  of  scenes,  whose  inter- 
polation admits  of  two  or  more  explanations, 
and  a  third  substitution  which  is  almost  crucial 
and  admits  of  only  one  probable  explanation,  and 
that  explanation  gives  the  best  and  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  two  other  passages.  The  style 
of  these  changes  resembles  DeKker's. 

Brinsley  Nicholson. 


ANCIENT  CHORUSES. 


In  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (chap,  xxxix.,  a.d. 
1773),  the  following  passage  occurs : — 

''  His  notion  (Johnson's)  as  to  the  i^ms  published  by 
Mr.  Macpherson  as  the  works  of  Osaian  was  not  shaken 
here.  Mr.  Macqueen  always  evaded  the  point  of  aathen- 
ticity,  saying  only  that  Mr.  Maq[>her8on's  pieces  fell  far 
short  of  those  he  knew  in  Erse,  which  were  said  to  be 
Ossian's.  Johnson — '  I  hope  they  do.  I  am  not  dis- 
putinji:  that  you  may  have  poetry  of  great  merit,  but  that 
jlacpherson  is  not  a  translation  from  ancient  poetry. 
You  do  not  believe  it,  I  say  before  you.  You  do  not  be- 
lieve, though  you  are  very  willing  that  the  world  should 
believe  it.'  Mr.  Macqueen  made  no  answer  to  this.  Dr. 
Johnson  proceeded :— '  I  look  upon  Macpherson's  Fingal 
to  be  as  gross  an  imposition  as  ever  the  world  was  trou- 
bled with.  Had  it  been  really  an  ancient  work— a  true 
specimen  of  bow  men  thought  at  that  time — it  would 
niave  been  a  curiosity  of  the  first  rate ;  as  a  modem  pro- 
duction, it  is  nothing.'  He  said  he  could  never  get  the 
meaning  of  an  Erse  song  explained  to  him.  They  told 
him  the  chorus  was  generally  unmeaning.  '  I  take  it,' 
said  he,  '  Erse  songs  are  generally  like  a  song  which  I 
remember :  it  was  composed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
on  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  burden  was — 

"  Radaratoo,  raderate,  radara  tadara  tandore." ' 

*  But  surely,'  said  Mr.  Macqueen,  'thero  were  words  to  it 
which  had  meaning.'  Johnson — *  Why,  yes.  Sir,  I  recol- 
lect a  stanza,  and  you  shall  have  it — 

"  Oh  !  then  bespoke  the  'Prontices  all. 
Living  in  Lonaon,  both  proper  and  tall. 
For  Essex's  sake  they  would  fight  all. 
Radaratoo,  radarate,  radara  tadara  tandore." ' " 

To  this  Boswell  subjoins  a  note: — 

*'  This  droll  quotation  I  have  since  found  was  from  a 
song  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  called '  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Champion,'  which  is  preserved  in  a  collection  of 
old  ballads,  in  three  volumes,  published  in  London  in 
different  years,  between  1720  and  1780.  The  full  verse  is 
as  follows  :— 

*  Oh  !  then  bespoke  the  'Prentices  all. 
Living  in  Lonaon,  both  proper  and  tall, 
In  a  kind  letter  sent  straight  to  the  Queen, 
For  Essex's  sake  they  would  fight  all. 
Raderer  too,  tandaro  te, 
Raderer  tandorer  tan  do  re.'" 

Dr.  Charles  Mackay  has  been  asked  by  "  Nether- 
Lochaber"  (in  the  Oban  Times)  if  he  can  inter- 
pret the  apparently  unintelligible  words,  and  Dr. 
Mackay  has  courteously  forwarded  to  us  a  copy  of 
his  reply: — 


"  That  such  words  should  occur  in  a  popokr  street 
ballad  in  London,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  wlien 
English  intercourse  with  the  Gaelic-speaking  popidatioo 
of  the  Highlands  and  of  Iroland  was  infreqoeiL^  shows 
how  long  and  how  deeply  the  language  of  the  abori^nal 
Celtic  population  of  England  romained  upon  the  tongnei, 
if  not  wholly  in  the  mind  of  the  English  people.  The 
chorus,  miscjuoted  by  Johnson  *  and  misprinted  by  BoeweU, 
would  read  in  English  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  orthogmphy, 
as— 

Radaratoo !  Radaratee ! 

Radara!  Tadara  ! 

Tandoree ! 

**  I  have  endeavoured  to  resolve  these  apparently  sense- 
less words  into  their  original  elements,  and  hare  eome  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  English  people,  who  geneimUy 
eliminate  the  'g'  in  English  words  derived  mm  the 
Gaelic  (making,  for  instance,  Hit  out  of  the  Gaelic  tUg), 
drop^d  the  'g '  in  the  very  key-note  of  thischoroi;  and 
that  it  ought  to  read—  • 

Grad  orra,  tu  ! 
Grad  orra,  ti ! 
Grad  orra  i 
Teth  orra  ! 
Teann  do  righe ! 

"  If  I  am  correct  in  this  supposition,  which  I  put  forth 
¥rith  deference  to  Gaelic  scholars  of  more  experience 
than  myself,  the  chorus  would  seem  to  be  a  wanike  ex- 
hortation to  a  fighter  about  to  fight,  and  to  signify — 

Quick  on  them,  thou  ! 
Quick  on  them,  with  a  will ! 

Suick  on  them  ! 
ot  on  them  !  , 

Stretch  forth  thine  arm  ! 

''Chablxs  Maokat. 
"  Oban,  September  8, 1873." 


ANATOMIZING  SUICIDES :  CRUELTY  TO 

CRIMINALS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine 
(voL  xxL  p.  514,  November,  1751)  suggests  that — 

"  The  bodies  of  all  self-murderors  should  be  deliverod 
to  some  surgeon,  at  the  next  market-town,  who  should 
be  obliged  (under  a  penalty  for  non-complismce)  publicly 
to  dissect  all  such  bodies,  upon  a  stage,  to  be  erected  for 
that  purpose  in  the  market-place ;  and  that  the  bones  of 
such  should  be  formed  into  a  skeleton,  to  be  fixed  up  in 
some  public  room  of  the  said  town,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all  succeeding  surgeons  thereof." 

It  is  probable  that  the  preceding  paragraph  was 
the  foundation  on  which  rested  the  suggestion 
attributed  to  Mr.  Wesley,  Considering  the  feelings 
of  abhorrence  entertained,  at  the  time  the  sug- 
gestion was  made,  as  to  the  anatomizing  of  the 
dead,  it  manifests  a  shocking  indifference  for  the 
unhappy  surviving  relations  of  the  still  more  un- 
fortunate suicides.  It  would,  however,  be  gross 
flattery  to  compliment  some  of  the  old  corre- 
spondents of  the  Oentleman^s  Magazine  upon  their 
"humanity."  They  seem  to  me  to  have  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  still  more  fearful  punish- 
ments for  criminals  than  were  then  in  practice. 
Men,  women,  and  even  children,  were  hung  for 
small  violations  of  the  laws  of  property,  murderers 
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were  gibbeted  in  chains,  and  women  burned,  not 
onty  for  murder,  but  even  for  coining. 

Here  are  specimens  of  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  former  times : — 

'^Saturday,  May  1.  Ended  the  sessions  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  Middlesex  side,  when  9  persons  received 
sentence  of  death,  viz.,  James  Berry,  for  horse-stealing 

John  Peyerly,  a  lad  of  13,  for  stealing  48  guineas," 

lic.—0eni.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  May,  1731. 

•'  Tuesday,  16.  The  sessions  ended  at  the  Old  Baily, 
when  13  persons  received  sentence  of  death,  viz.  Mary 
Wotton,  a  girllO  years  of  age,  for  stealing  29/.  out  of  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Eason,  "&c.— /6.,  vol.  v.  p.  538,  September, 
X  i  oo, 

"Monday,  11.  Were  executed  at  Tyburn,  Field, 
Parsons,  Sullivan,  Applegarth,  Snuce,  VincerU,  ClemenU, 
and  WestUy,  the  3  last  mentioned  wereboy9:*—Ib.,  voL  xxL 
p.  88.  February,  1761. 

"Wednesday,  19th  November.  Thirteen  malefactors 
were  executed  at  Tyburn.  Amongst  them  were  John 
Brown  and  Elizabeth  Wright,  for  coining,  who  were 
drawn  in  a  sledge.  Brown  being  hanged,  was  sladied 
across  the  body,  and  Wright  was  chained  to  a  stake,  first 
strangled,  and  then  burnt"— 76.,  vol.  iii.  p.  661,  December, 
1733. 

"  On  the  7th  inst."  (November)  "were executed  at  Ely, 
Amy  Hutchinson,  about  17  years  of  age,  for  petty  treason 
in  poisoning  her  husband,   and  John   Vicars  for  the 

murder  of  his  wife He"  (Vicars)  "desired  to  see 

the  woman  first  despatched,  and  accordingly  A«r /ace  and 
tMMdt  were  smeared  with  tar,  and  having  a  garment 
ilaubed  with  pitchy  after  a  short  prayer,  the  executioner 
strangled  her,  and  20  minutes  after  the  fire  was  kindled 
and  burnt  Juilf  an  hour.**— Extract  of  a  Letter  from 
Wisbech,  ib.,  vol  xix.  pp.  486-488,  November,  1749. 

"  Saturday,  9th.  Ended  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Baily, 
when  four  persons  received  sentence  of  death,  viz.,  James 
Gardiner,  for  stealing  a  gold  watch,  John  Rigby,  for  the 
highway,  Wm.  Bolingbroke,  for  burglary,  and  Constantine 
Jones,  for  stealing  four  30*.  pieces. 

"Tuesday,  21  st.  The  malefactors  before  mentioned 
were  executed  at  Tyburn."— 76.,  vol.  viii.  p.  650,  De- 
cember, 1738.    See  vol.  ix.  pp.  270,  271. 

If  cruelty  could  deter  men  from  the  commission 
of  crime,  the  experiment  had  been  fully  tried  in 
England,  and  had  failed.  One  correspondent  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  suggests  that  punish- 
ments should  be  rendered  stm  more  cruel  He 
proposed  burning  murderers  alive !  These  are  his 
words : — 

"A  death  without  pain,  or  seeming  pun,  cannot  be 
presumed  to  deter  such  people. 

''All  hopes  of  evasion  would  be  taken  away  by  the 
awful  stake,  a  punishment  knoym  to  our  laws,  and  not 
thought  too  severe  for  the  softer  sex. 

'*  But  as  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  equality  of  crimes, 
nor  infected  with  a  cruel  piety,  should  I  contend  that 
thieves  not  embrued  in  blood  might  be  strangled  at  it,  I 
would  not  forbid  the  murderers  of  that  class  to  expiate 
their  crimes  inflames."— I b.,  vol.  viii.  p.  286,  June,  1738. 

A  second  correspondent  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  suggests  that  murderers  should  neither 
be  hung  in  chains  nor  anatomized,  but  kept  alive, 
and  be  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  so  as  to  enable  doctors 
to  discover  if  there  coiUd  be  found  any  cure  for 
hydrophobia ! 

"Suppose"    (says   this   philanthropist),  "instead  6f 


siving  the  murderer's  body  to  the  surgeons,  when  he  is 
dead,  he  should  be  put  into  their  han^  a  living  subject, 
and  subjected  to  such  experiments  as  can  only  be  made 
on  a  living  subject.  ....  What  if  the  most  notorious  of 
these  offenders  should, /f*om  time  to  time,  suffer  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  that  by  the  trial  of  various  methods  in  all 
stages  ol  the  deplorable  disease  which  it  produces,  some 
certain  remedy  may  be  found  out."— 76.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  295, 
July,  1755. 

These  correspondents,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
particularly  desirous  of  aggravating  the  sufferings 
of  all  persons  convicted  of  murder;  but  a  thircl 
correspondent  wished  to  add  a  new  penalty  to  those 
already  inflicted  upon  all  classes  of  criminals.  It 
is  difficult  to  describe  in  delicate  phraseology  his 
indelicate  proposal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it, 
that  if  adoptea  no  male  robber  could  ever  be  the 
father  of  a  young  thief. 

The  third  correspondent's  reasons  and  project 
will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  the  following 
extract : — 

"  Seventeen  malefactors  condemned  for  capital  offences, 
and  the  gaols  already  crowded  the  more. 

"As  to  executions,  their  frequency  renders  them 
familiar,  and  the  mob  seems  no  more  affected  by  this 
scene  than  with  a  puppet  shew.  The  terror  is  lessened, 
villainy  increases,  ana  the  necessity  for  executions  is 
augmented  by  their  multiplicity. 

"  I  am  serious  in  jproposing for  the  men 

whenever  they  commit  a  crime  that  by  the  present  laws 
would  entitle  them  to  the  gallows.** 

Look  to  the  extract  from  Gent  Mag,,  vol.  viii. 
p.  650,  cited  above,  and  see  how  little  deserving 
of  death  some  of  these  crimes  were. 

The  correspondent  then  continues : — 

"  Should  a  capital  C  be  marked  on  each  cheek,  their 
contemptible,  infamous  circumstance  would  be  known  to 
every  one  they  meet  Yet  they  would  still  be  capable 
of  labour,  and  in  a  condition  of  benefitting  society  by  it, 
and  example." — lb,,  vol.  xx.  p.  533,  December,  1750. 

None  of  the  suggestions  here  made  were  ever 
acted  upon ;  but  their  appearance  in  a  periodical 
which  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  ably  con- 
ducted and  the  most  popular  of  all  published  in 
London,  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  the  countiy  in 
which  they  were  promulgated  had  long  lost  its 
claim  to  its  time-honoured  title  of  "  Merrie  Eng- 
land." It  is  certain  that  the  Gospel  continued  to 
be  preached,  but  the  spirit  of  Him  who  would  not 
condemn  the  sinning  woman,  and  promised  paradise 
to  a  thief,  was  no  longer  discernible  in  its  legislation 
nor  in  society  itself.  Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabe. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

".  .  .  .  winking  Mary-buds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes. " 

Cymbeline. 

What  is  the  flower  intended  under  the  name 
Mary-bud  in  the  above  quotation?  Commentators, 
I  believe  without  authority,  say  it  is  the  marigold 
— to  which  opinion  I  demur. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  Shakspeare 
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niUBt  jneftn  to  point  out  some  well-known  sign  of 
the  return  of  dsy-light ;  it  is,  therefore,  highly  im- 
probable (tis  irell  as  unpoctical)  thnt  he  stnould 
select  the  fact  (if  fact  it  be)  of  nmrigolds  closing 
up  nt  night,  when  it  ia  not  likely  that  one  reuder 
in  ten  tfaonsnnd  (gBrdeners  excepted)  would  know 
whether  »uch  is  the  case  or  not.  My  own  belief  is 
that  marigolds  do  not  close  at  night ;  at  least,  I 
found  the  other  ni^ht,  at  nine  o'clock,  on  esnmining 
the  on]y  onee  within  ny  reach,  that  they  remained 
iw  completely  open  na  iit  mid-dtvy.  Secondly, 
when  n  Howcr  is  descnbed  an  baring  a  golden  eye, 
the  phrase  implies  tbfit  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  of 
n  dJferent  Colour  ;  the  words,  therefore,  do  not 
BDggest  A  flower  such  as  the  marigold,  in  which  the 
outer  florets  are  entirely  golden  coloitred,  and  the 
eye  nlmoat  .ilwttys  of  a  dark  trown.  Thirdly,  the 
term  bud  seems  to  imply  something  diminutive, 
und  is,  therefore,  scarcely  appropriate  to  a  broad 
garish  flower  like  the  marigold. 

If,  then,  we  rqect  the  marigold,  the  common 
daisy  anpeora  to  be  the  only  well-known  flower 
that  will  stiti^  the  conditions,  viz.,  of  being  a 
small  flower  with  a  golden  eye,  of  closing  up  at 
night,  and  of  being  so  univer^^'  distributed  that 
jduiost  every  one  is  cognizant  of  its  habit  of  closing 
at  night,*  so  that  its  opening  becomes  a  most  fit 
and  natural  sign  of  the  return  of  day-light. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  have  a  vague  impression 
of  having  somewhere   read    that   the   daisy   was 
formerly  considered  sacred  to  the  Virgin  Mjuy. 
P.  P.  C. 

"Aroint  thee,  Witch"  (4"' S.  3ci.  jKwsim.) — 
May  not  this  be  a  corrupt  rending  of  A  rowan-tree, 
Witfh .'  an  exclamation  which  would,  according  to 
die  once  wide-apread  superstition  conoeniing  the 
"rownn,"orinountain-ash  tree  (Lancashire, iFifeAen), 
snitnbly  imply,  both  in  the  Lmr  and  Macbeth  line, 
a  sovereign  preservative  against  witchcraft  1 

This  one  allusion  oat  of  a  hundred  to  its  magical 
influence  over  witches  and  warlocks  nill  suffice, 
perbiips,  to  support  the  hypothesis: — 

"  Tbeir  spalls  wore  vain ;  the  boys  retnmed 

TothequecninBorrt— '  ' ^ 

Crying  thnt  witehts  ha 
Where  there  U  a  ro«.-ir«  "™u. 

From  an  old  eong  oBlled  T&i  LaidUx,  ll'o™  of  Sprin 
rttnloTt  Bevfflii. 

ROTLE   ENTW13LE,    F.E.H.S. 

Furnworth,  Bolton. 


Asc'iRST  PnopsecT. — The  following  version  < 
a  prophecy  said  to  have  been  spoken  either  by,  i 
in  the  pi^cucc  of,  Cardinal  Polo,  is  asserted  t 
occur  in  one  of  tlin  Harieian  MSS.  hy  a  corrt 
spondent  of  the  Cltdmsfonl  CIiTOnicle  for  July  2 
leCG:— 


ifw 


•  The  m 


e  tbre 


hundrtil  Teres  and  ido< 


But  Bevent  Edirarda  rugne  anon  restored  it  ehsll  he.'' 
Another  version  of  the  same  prophetical  utter* 
ice  1  found  seven  years  ogrj  in  MS.  on  the  fly- 
leaf  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Book  of  Devotions  (» 
MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  ce&tni;), 
upon  which  was  Mrritten,  "  This  Bocdt  helonges  U} 
the  Engliah  nunnes  of  St.  Dominicke's  Order  ill 
Bntxelles"  :— 

"  Full  three  hundred  ye&res  and  moe 
Edirard'a  miuEe  shall  he  Ia;d  love : 
When  Seienth  Ednardc  him  dotbe  r^gnc^ 
Biit  Edward's  inaBse  shall  be  said  igayne." 
When  the  fact  is   remembered   that   Pdations 
numerously  signed  have  been  presented  to  the  late 
Archbishop  Longlej  and  to  the  present  Archbishop 
of  CanterbuiT  (Tnit)  for  tbe  restoration  of  Edward 
VI. 's  First  Prayer  Book,  and  that  Great  Britaia 
nuty  not  improbably  have  a  seventh  Edward  as  her 
king,  the  alxrve  versions  of  an  ancient  proidtecf 
heoome  of  interest. 

Frederick  Georok  Lee,  S.C.L. 
S,  Lambeth  Terrace. 

[8ee  "  N.  k  Q.,"  5"  S.  xi.  84.] 
The  Eoval  Saints  of  France. — PethapG  at 
this  moment  the  following  list  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  tbe  readera  of  "N.  &.  Q."; — 
Taikav  dta  Sainti  tl  Sainlti  gtt'oiii  pndvili  la  Imit 
mai'toTU  ragaUt  de  FraHct,  Died. 

Sunt*  Clotilde,  P«inino  de  Clo™  I"    5*B 

Bt.  Cload,  File  dc  Clodomir,  Roi  d'Orl^ana BBO 

Sl^le  Rsdr^gonde,  Femme  de  Clotaire  I",  lali- 

gieniei  Poiliera  ,. 687 

St.  Oonlran,  Roi  do  Bonrgogne fi93 

St.  Sigcbert,  Koi  d'AuBtratie  656 

Salnte  BKhilde,  Femme  de  Clovii  II.,  foiula- 

tnce  de  Corbie  et  da  Chellee 680 

Lc  B.  ChsrlcmoKnc,  Roi  de  Fmnee  et  Emperenr    811 
St  AdOlard,  Ahbl  de  Corbie,  eonsin-gemiidn  de 

Chartemnpne 827 

9  Sninte  Adelaide,  Fille  de  Bodolpbe  II.,  Btri  de 
BourgDgne,  descendant  de  Louia-le-Dtbos- 
naire,  Imperatrice B99 

10.  St.  F^lii  de  Vnlois,  Fondateurdn  Triniloirea, 

ouMathartns    1212 

11.  SL  LouiB,  KoL  de  France 1270 

12.  Ssinte  IsabelU,  Kfcur  de  et.  LouiB 1270 

13.  Sain te  Jeanne  de  Valois,  Fllle  de  LouU  XI..  foD- 

dntricc  doB  AnnondadcB 1506 

11.  La  V^n^rable  Mario  Clotilde.   Seine  de  Sar- 

daigne  et  Sceur  de  Louis  X*I 1802 

Ralph  N.  Jambs. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Lacbbsce  Sterne.— The  following  is  a  ttr- 
batini  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  hy  Sterne  tfl  his 
publisher,  Becket.  Tlie  handwriting  is  excellent, 
Dut  the  orthography  and  composition  are  more 
than  usually  careless  ;— 

"Paris,  Oct.  IS,  1766. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  had  left  a  parcel  of  nnall  dmughti  the 
bigheit  not  ahoTe  50  p'",  with  Mr.  Pancharde  when  I  re*" 
yra,  wbiih  I  ehewd.  he  denred  me  to  lelt  joq  He  «* 
neter  trod  one  of  'em  eioept  to  Salvia — so  the;  might 
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his  liands  till  yon  liod  time  to  pa;  'em— it  making 
erancB  ;  as  he  vT'  not  Degoeai&te  them  to  any  one 
IS  yaa  vtill  re"  never  hare  but  one  at  a  lime,  Ic 
5t  often,  drawn  upon— jrou  might  be  easy  ab'  It. 


;  but  U| 


'Bface,  k  indeed  have 


-othan 


Bav  you:  I  (Uinlc  tis  better  [be  Ben 
world  without  Apologi^ — let  them  epeak  for  themaaWes. 
Tf  I  change  this  opiiuim  I  will  send  it  you  in  time— if 
not,  go  on  without  it. 

"I  got  here  in  E  days,  much  Tocorerod  by  my  Journey  ; 
and  Mt  out  in  few  days  for  Italy.  Mr.  WiilB  and  Foot 
are  here.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  truely  y",  L.  Stebnb." 

"  To  Mr.  Beckdt  Bcotsellsr  in  tho 
Strand  London." 

c. 

Inremess. 

EpiTAi'ii  AT  Mascetteh.— On  the  E6th  of  last 
July  I  copied,  the  foUowing  smguLir  epitaph  from 
a  small  upright  gntve-Htone  on  the  N.£.  aide  of  the 
old  churctiyurd  of  Mancetter,  Warwiciahiro.  The 
stone  is  ol  hlue  alute,  and  the  inscription  appears 
to  he  about  n  hundred  yeora  old.  The  clerk 
informed  me  that  inquiries  hod  frequently  been 
,  made  respecting  it,  and  especially  by  the  late 
vicar,  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Eichinga,  M.A.  (who 
died  Inst  year,  over  eighty  years  of  age),  but  no  clue 
to  its  hiatory  had  b^n  obtained.  Perhaps  some 
correspondent  who  has  access  to  Benjamin  Bartlett's 
Manduuiiibiin.  Romanormti,  Lond.,  1791,  wilt  say 
whetler  it  is  referred  to  in  that  work: — 


H.  I.  M. 

What  E're  wo  woa  or  am 

it  Mattera  not, 

To  «home  rolatM, 

Or^by  whome  begott. 


Wc. 
Ask  n 


«  of  m 


And  all  Chat  you  mngt  be." 

V.H.I.L.LC.LV. 

OttAKTliAM  CntRCnVARD  :  ClPRKB  iNscnip- 
TiON. — In  Grantbttui  churchyuid  is  a  gtnve-stone, 
whose  inscription  is  in  cipher.  March  34,  1871, 
I  toolt  a  copy  thereof;  March  29,  1871,  I  accom- 
plished its  deciphering,  I  send,  for  the  Editor'a 
acceptance,  a  copy  of  the  cipher,  the  literal  render- 
ing of  which  being: — 

"  ?IuB  aloes  quam  mellla  habuit, 

"On  Ihefoortli  day  of  the  firet  month,  183-1,  of  consump- 
tion, died  Theresa  Ncwhara,  born  Clegg.  Aged  26  years." 
It  becomes  suiheicntly  interesting  for  reference  by 
prcwn-ation  in  "  N.  &  Q."  J.  Beale. 

TnE  SuAiTR  Sta.vb  or  Kilrennt. — A  sculp- 
tured atone,  so  called,  stands  an  a  knoll,  or  con- 
nderable  ominence,  in  the  parish  of  Kilrenny,  and 
eastern  district  of  Fifealiire.  The  stone  presents 
the  figure  of  a  wheel,  with  spoke.i  or  blade-like 
OHuimenta  converging  from  the  centre  towards  the 
drctunfcrence.    A  similar  figure,  the  emblem  of 


the  Sun, — or  Bfial,  the  ancient  Celtic  daily, — is 
common  to  the  atone  croesea,  but  the  peculiarity  of 
the  ^tailh  Siaiu  is  that  it  iescalptared  with  the 
wheel  emblem  only.  Skaith  is  said  to  signify,  in 
Celtic,  shelter  or  a  shield. 

CaARLXS  BoOERfi,  LLJ). 
Villa,  Lewiihiuu. 


whitfl  uiga,  and  deposiwd  where  the  church  now 
stands.*  This  tratution  corresponds  in  almost' 
every  particidor  with  that  of  Winwick,  in  Lanca- 
shire, noticed  by  a  correepondent  in  the  fifth  volume 

of  "N.  &  Q."  JaS.    p.    BftODHUKST. 

WalHdl. 

Flekt  Mabrlaobs. — These  marriages  occa- 
sionally, it  appears,  got  into  the  public  prints.  In 
the  O^tkman'a  Magasint  for  1735  is  the  (bllowing 
announcement  :— 

"  May  B.  Married  the  Lord  Robert  Uontaeu  to  Ura. 
Harriet  Dunch,  of  Whilohttli,  with  a  fortune  of  15,00W-" 
-rirff"A'.  <tQ." 

In  the  same  magazine  for  1731  is  the  following; 
very  extraordinarj'  relation : — 

'■  March  8.  A  poor  man  was  found  hanging  in  a  bam 
at  Bungay  by  a  person  who  cut  him  down,  end.  running 
for  help,  left  a  penknife  behind  him.  The  tuan  recoTet^ 
ing,  cot  hi3  throat  with  it ;  and  a  river  being  near,  he 
jumped  into  it ;  but  company  coming,  he  was  dragged 
oat  alive,  and  «tai  like  tc  remain  lo." 

T.  H.  r. 

The  Nationai.  Eeoistehs.— The  following 
cutting  from  the  Local  Qoi'emment  Chronitie  M 
August  30  is  worth  embalming  in  the  pages  of 
"W.&Q.":— 

"  Tho  reeorda  of  the  Regiater  OfSce  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  in  England,  begun  in  1837,  now  con- 
tain nearly  Gf^  million  namea.  Esob  name  i>  iaacribed 
in  an  alphobetical  index,  prepared  promptly  quarter  t)ir 
qairter,  and  bo  arranged  u  to  gire  the  utmost  facility 
for  reference.  Ali  that  is  nocessary  to  insure  the  irama- 
diate  production  of  an  entry  of  marriage,  bittb,  or  death 
is  to  gice  tho  year  in  which  the  event  occurred,  and  the 
name  of  the  perwn  to  whom  it  relatca.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1^66  thcso  indexes  have  been  printed 
—an  arrangement  which  cauaea  an  enormoiu  aaving  in 
bull,  and  ismach  more  convenient  for  reference  :  besides 
which  there  is  the  duninished  liability  to  crrora  in  copy- 
ing, and,  ail  copies  being  produced  at  little  more  thui 
tlie  former  cost  of  the  oiiemsnuscript  copy,  the  eKistenos 
of  euch  invaluable  documents  no  longer  depends  on  the 
preservation  of  one  single  cop  j.  But  only  one  copy  eiisti 
of  the  alphabetical  indexea  fur  the  period  from  1H37  to 

•  The  field  In  whioh  the  church  was  to  haro  been 
built  vraa  called  the  "  churcb-acre  "  field,  since  cor- 
mpted  into  "  Chuckery." 
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186G,  uid  a  aii]i  accident,  by  fire  or  othei-Htse,  were  to 
befall  tb«t  copy,  rererence  to  the  regiattrs  for  sit  IhoM 
yeats  would  nrtiully  be  suapenJed  until,  after  a  lap&e  of 
great  time  >nd  at  an  CDoruiuuB  cost,  fresh  iuieiei  weie 
prepared.  The  RegiBtrar- General  roporlg  that,  bceides 
the  regiaters  of  birtlia,  marriages,  and  deatbasmce  June, 
1H3T,  he  baa  aleo  in  bis  custody  registers  of  birtbs  and 
death*  at  sea ;  Fleet  and  Mayfair  regiatera  of  mamages ; 

' =-'--a  of  birtbs,  marriages,  and  deaths  of 

■"  '"""■ ^'"~    -igisteraof  mar- 

,         ,         .  _  liept  at  military 

stations  abroad:  and  non-parochial  registera  kept  by 
cDDgregationa  of  NoncoufDrmiets  prior  to  the  general 
system  of  registration  coraoienced  in  1637— tbeae  laat 
compriainE  the  regiatera  kept  at  Dr.  Williama's  library 
from  1712,  at  Bunbill  Fieldaburial-groond  from  1713,  the 
Tegistere  of  French  Protestaatand  other  foreign  churcbaa 
in  England,  the  registen  of  tlie  Society  of  Frienda,  aod 
Torious  other  regiatera." 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Back  LiKBNEsaES. — To  recognize  ft  man  by  his 
"  bock  "  may  seem  Burprislog,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  bock  is  not  so  inexpressive  as  might 
at  fiiBt  appear  ;  and  1  know,  strango  to  say,  an 
instance  where  an  album  of  curicuturea,  confined  to 
"  ba«k  likeneeses,"  was  well  filled  by  an  ofiicer  at 
Lahore  in  1861-2,  bo  that  almost  every  European 
gentleman  there  was  to  be  found  in  it,  und  I  have 
laidy  known  such  portraits,  en  rtvere,  fail  to  be 
recogniied.  S. 

Bpolia  Ofima. — The  church  of  St.  Domingo 
in  this  city  possesses  four  Englisli  flags  taken 
from  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Whit- 
locke  in  IBOd.  One  of  the  towers  of  the  same 
church  hn£  a  number  of  round  black  marks,  eaid 
to  be  the  balls  fired  at  it  by  the  £ngli«h  fleet  on 
the  same  occasion.  The  drum-major's  stafi'  of  the 
Tlat  Regiment,  taken  at  that  time,  niut  shown  in 
Ihe  Cordoba  Exhibition.         Francis  N.  Lett. 

Balizb  ;  Belize  ;  WaliicE-  —  As  William  is 
contracted  to  Will,  and  Will  has  been  corrupted  to 
Bill,  it  may  serre  some  etymological  purpoac  to 
note  how  the  najue  Wallice  has  been  corrupted  to 
Balizo  or  Belize  :— 

"The  word  Halite  is  a  corrupt  spelling  of  Wall k,  the 
name  giren  to  this  rpot  by  the  Spaniards  in  consequeoce 
of  the  harbour  and  river  haviag  been  diacovered  and 
mueh  reaorted  to  by  a  piratical  Englishman  named 
Waltioe.''— Knight's  JVa(>onu(Cyriopatfio,  toI.  ii.,  Art. 
"Baliie  or  Belise." 

J.  Bbale. 

Salarik.*),  &c.,  at  Covest  Garden  Theiatrk. 
— A  mass  of  the  account-books  of  this  theatre, 
citending  from  1777  to  1825,  having  gone  the 
way  of  nearly  all  paper,  and  haviM  been  sifted  by 
tui  autograph  collector  (who  doubtless  found  manv 
delicious  morsels  there),  has  been  looked  through 
ty  myself.  Mony  of  the  items  are  interesting. 
Among  the  "  Salaries,  1780-81,"  the  following 
are  noteworthy : — Henderson,  388i.  IDs. ;  Wrough- 
ton,  3231.  I5c. ;  Lee  Lewes,  2771.  lOt. ;  Clarke, 


246t  13*.  4rf. ;  Aickin, 


.   U.  8d.;   Mnttocka 


215t  16i.  8d.\  Hdl,  185i,  (he  received  1501. 
under  another  heading) ;  Yates,  8001. ;  Younge, 
616^.  I3i.4d. ;  CaUey,625l.  -,  Lesainghani,2lSl.  I6t.; 
Wewitzer,  77i.  lOi.;  Martyr,  611.  13s.  id.;  Inch- 
bald,  7et  13s.;  Willm.  Brereton  (whose  widow 
loarried  J.  P.  Kemble)  received  only  23t  8s.  6d, 
In  1777  he  earned  only  ITl.  14«.,  and  6t  by  the 
half  value  of  tickets  ;  and,  in  1781,  he  received  no 
more  than  201.  16s,  6A,  and  21.  19s.  Gd.  by"  the 
half  value  of  tickets.  In  1780-61  Macklin's  name 
appears  thrice,  the  sumsbeinglSOJ.,  lOOl.,  and  50l., 
probably  for  occasional  performances.  In  1790 
there  is  a  separate  entry — "  Mr.  Charles  Mocklin, 
May  18th,  to  ca«h,  3iH."  He  left  the  stage  in  1789. 
In  1780-81  Lewis  receives  3391  3s.  4rf.  [  in  1801-2 
he  has  in  weekly  salary  from  Sept.  to  June, 
TOM.  6«.  Sd. ;  by  part  of  management,  1001. ;  by 
full  of  mnnagement,  1001,;  by  benefit,  407i.  11*. 
In  1779  Mr.  Joseph  Vernon  (Macheath)  receives, 
May  24tb,  by  his  perforniunce  in  full  this  season,' 
48/.  6«.  8(i.  Mr.  Charles  Farley,  1797-98,  by 
performance  191  nights,  127/.  6s.  Sit. ;  by  assistance 
in  y"  pantomime,  301.  Mr.  Faweett  draws  in 
1801-2  4321.,  his  salary  ranging  irregularly  from 
elaadSlAo  lOL  and  12t  a  week.  In  1801-2  Mr. 
Delpini  (clown  and  pantaloon)  draws  lOal.  IIU.  in  a 
weeltly  allowance  ranging  from  li.  10s,  to  31. ;  and 
in  "Benefit,"  30Z.  IBs.  In  1778  Mr.  Samuel 
Reddish  draws  only  67L  As.  for  performances  in 
October  and  November  ;  and  in  1771,  May  Sth, 
he  receives,  to  the  charge  of  the  house,  lf>5l.  In 
1801-2  Mrs.  Powell  has  a  weekly  salair  of  fiora 

I I,  to  2/.,  drawing  a  total  of  'OL  Gs,  8/ ;  and  to 
"Benefit,"  34i.  Ss.  &d.  In  1806-7  Bologna,  jnnr., 
earns  GSL  13s.  4d,  in  an  allowance  of  from  ll. 
to  2/.  wceUy.  Mrs.  Davenport  received  67i. 
in  1794;  165i.  in  1304;  and  in  1825-6,  400(. 
Between  October,  1822,  and  June  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  Miss  Foote  (Lady  Harrington)  drew 
3bZl.  6s.  6d.  in  weekly  sums  of  from  GL  13s.  M.  to 
h>l.  These  accounts  show  what  the  bouse  paid  in 
ground  rent  and  taxes,  in  salaries  to  annuitants, 
lor  music  and  extra  music,  for  scenemen  ;  to  a 
groat  variety  of  tradesmen,  for  coals  (which  in  the 
Bummers  of  1800  and  1801  cost  il  \Gs.  4irf.  and 
2i.  14s,  Bd.  the  chaldron),  and  for  petty  expenses, 
same  of  which  arc  curious,  such  as  in  1790, — 
Nov.  11,  paid  music  for  Captain  Cook,  Gl.  St.; 
Sept.  29,  to  cash  i»id,  Mr.  Ireland,  2ll. ;  Nov,  17, 
paid  their  Majesties'  Servants,  3/.  9«. ;  paid  the 
Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  22.  2s. ;  Nov.  30,  paid  do., 
2t.  2s. ;  paid  their  Majesties'  Servants  again, 
3l.  9t. ;  Dec.  21,  for  19  dress  swords  at  12s.  each, 

III.  6s.  In  1791  Mr.  Campbell  for  the  band 
dinner,  30(. — this  wos  a  periodical  charge.  Feb,  9, 
for  a  lottery  ticket.  No.  24,731,  161.  7».  6rf.; 
March  8,  for  a  new  herald's  coat^  61.  Gt.    I  find 
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but  few  wafdrohe  items  gave  in  1763 — paid  Mrs. 
Seatini  for  a  dross  for  ArtAsenes,  127.  4t.  M, 
Mra.  Snrjent  for  a  thick  embroidered  wnistcoat, 
Gf.  Si. ;  for  a  do.  tamboucd  do.,  31.  3i.     In  1778 
ire  have  an  entry  of— Dr.,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  box  three  times  this  seaaon,  16i.     We  find 
1780  the  itcua,   Dibdin,  120^   and  70l.;  and 
1800,  Mr.  Dibdin,  oa  nuthor,  July  12,  to  cash 
Ml  for  hst  BBoaon,  1632.    In  1801,  Jan.  31,  to 
cash  on  account,  lOOl.    To  Mr.  BeynoUs,  author, 
IfitW,  Nov.  29,  to  cash  on  account,  1501. ;  1801, 
Har.  3.  to  do.  on  nccoont,  200^. ;  April  6,  to  do. 
in  full,  243?.  8*.— by  the  Gomtdy  of  Life,  598i.  85. 
Calcuttensis. 


Ourrietf. 

[Wb  tnUBt  request  oorrespondentu  dcBiring  infonuiHon 
on  family  mAtters  of  only  priv&te  intereat,  to  affix  their 
DUDU  uid  aildresees  to  their  querieB,  la  order  Chat  the 
MUiren  may  be  iddreued  Co  them  direct.] 

"Mbrccrics  Aclicfs":  Battlk  of  Nkw- 
CABTLB  EuLTN,  lti45, — In  the  "  Mercvrivs  AvUcn, 
communicating  the  Intelligence  and  offikires  of  the 
Conrt  to  the  rest  of  the  kinedome,  from  May  4  ' 
May  11,  1645,"  under  date  •'Wednesday,  May  i 
at  p.  1578,  ia  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  NewcaaUe 
Emiyn.  The  paper  alao  givea  an  account  of  the 
taking  of  Haverfordwest,  the  abandonment  of 
Cardigan  Caatle  by  the  Rebels,  and  the  taking  of 
Picton  Castle.  Was  this  Mtrctinitt  Aulicm  a 
regular  newspaper,  or  merely  a  report,  by  authority, 
to  the  Royalists  f  The  sine  ofcbe  printed  page  itonly 
6J  inches  long  by  3  j  wide.  As  it  is  bound  up,  I 
cannot  say  what  the  precise  size  of  the  paper  was. 


lished  on  Jan.  1, 16)2,  and  KU  carried  oa  tUl  about  the 
«Dil  of  164S,  after  which  time  it  iraa  published  but  ooTT  and 
then.  It  was  printed  ireekly  in  one  aheat,  and  aometimes 
in  more,  in  ouarto,  and  eont^ns  a  gre»t  dealof  wit  and  bof- 
foonery.  J/emrttufiriranniciUipeniudby fuul-moothed 
NedhajD,  telle  us  'that  Cbe  penning  of  Chew  JVimnt 
..4ii(in  wae  the  act  of  many,  Til.,  John  BiTkenhead,  the 
•cribe,Mi:retaryNicholai,thaiiifonDer,andGcarK«I)i<by| 
the  contriTer :  alio,  that  an  auessment  of  wita  waa laid 
upon  cTory  college,  and  paid  weekly  for  the  communion 
of  this  thing  called  ,Vfri;«n'iu^Hfinu.'  But  let  thli  liar 
aay  what  he  will,  all  that  oere  then  in  Uxford  knew  well 
•Dough  that  John  Birkenhead  bestn  and  carried  it  on, 
and  in  hi*  abacnce  Peter  Ueylyn  aupplied  hii  place  and 
wrote  many  nambers."] 

Stmmons's  Edition  or  "Milton's  Prosb 
Works." — In  the  edition  of  MU(on'»  Prote  Wrrrkt, 
published  in  1806,  and  edited  by  Charles  Symmons, 
D.D.,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  under  tie  title  of 
"Reformation  in  England"  (toL  i.  p.  15),  occurs 
the  following  passage.  After  giving  nis  opinion  of 
what  bishoDs  onght  to  be  in  their  privat«  lives, 
Milton  condudea  by  mying — 


"What  ariob  booty  it  would  be,  what  a  plumpendow- 
ment  to  the  many  beaeliceitapiiig  moath  of  a  prelate, 
what  a  reliih  it  would  give  to  his  canary-auckine  and 
tvan-eating  palate,  let  old  Bishop  JToiinfttin  judge." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  a  clue  as  to 
what  bishop  was  here  referred  to  under  the  nick- 
name of  Mountain  f  Is  there  not  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Milton  thus  alluded  to  Bishop  Hall,  of 
Norwich,  so  much  abused  by  the  NonconformistB 
of  those  daysl  According  to  BlomGeld,  in  his 
Hitlory  of  Norvttck  (voL  L  p.  57(i),  Bishop  HaU, 
after  attending 

"  a  National  Synod  at  Dort,  was  preaeated  by  the  '  State) ' 
with  a  gold  medal,  which  on  one  side  represented  the 
Synod  iitttng,  and  round  it  aaeria  religions ;  on  the 
other  a  hlsb  thoanlain  or  rock,  with  a  church  on  the 
top,  with  the  four  winda  blowing  againaC  it," 

May  not  this  device  have  originated  the  term 
used  by  Milton  1  H.  Stbvessob. 

C«8AJt'8  Bridge  oyer  the  EnisE.— What 
say  the  eommentatora,— or  do  they  any  anything, — 
in  exphxnation  of  the  incredible  Btnt«meRt  that 
Otcsar  finished  thb  bridge  in  ten  days  1  That  he 
finished  it  at  nil,  considering  the  width,  depth,  and 
force  of  the  stream,  all  which  difficulties  he 
enumerates,  ia  astonishing;  bnt  that  piles  were 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  from  bank  to  back, 
and  connecting  beams  fixed  to  them,  and  a  brid^, 
solid  enough  to  bear  a  Roman  army,  with  all  its 
imptdimmita,  constructed  within  ten  days,  seems 
utterly  impossible  ;  ten  months  would  be  a  more 
likely  period. 

Observe,  it  was  no  flying-bridge,  but  one 
founded  on  piles,  "  tigna  ....  paullum  ab  imo 
pnescuta."  Trees  bad  to  be  felled  and  trimmed 
mtiO  shape,  beams  tobesawn,^btifi«  tobefttstened. 
And  yet  this  account  of  the  bridge  is  as  circum- 
stantial as  anything  in  the  Covimeaiariti.  If  we 
reject  it,  we  may  as  well  reject  the  voyage  into 
Britain,  or  any  other  of  Casaps  exploits.  "  Diebns 
decern/' — there  it  stands  ;  what  are  we  to  moke  of 
it  1     Will  some  engineer  enlighten  us? 

J.  Dixon. 

A,  F.  Friar  Minor. — "A  Liturgical  Biflconise 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  wherein  is  con- 
tained A  Summary  Explication  of  the  several  Parts, 
Sk.  Collected  faithfully  by  A,  F.,  the  least  of  Friar 
Minours."  The  book  is  in  two  parts,  dedicated  to 
"The  Lord  Heniy  Arundel,  Baron  of  Wnrder," 
and  printed  A.d.  1669.  I  wnnt  to  know.  Who  was 
A.  F.  1  where  was  the  book  printed?  if  it  is  jaxe, 
and  of  value  1  H.  A.  W. 

M0STRO8B  Fakilt.— James,  second  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  left  three  daughters,  Lady  Anne,  married 
to  Alexander,  Earl  of  Callendjir;  Lady  Jean,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Jonathan  Urquhart  of  Cromarty ;  Lady 
Orisel,  married  to  Mr.  William  Coohrane  of  ¥''~ 
m&ranock,  son  of  WiUiani,  Lord  Cochrane.    '. 
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Earl  of  CaUendar  died  in  1694;  Mr.  William 
Cochrane  was  living,  I  think,  in  1716.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  any  of  these  ladies  survived  their 
husbands  and  married  again.  M.  A. 

Lady  Alicia  Hill. — In  vol.  ix.  p.  25  of  the 
Sussex  Archaological  Collections  is  an  account  of 
the  evidence  taken  at  a  visitation  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Nunnery  of  Easebome  in  1524,  which 
discloses  some  doubtful  proceedings  and  the 
bickerings  of  the  inmates.  The  sub-prioress  waa 
Lady  AlicLa  Hill.  Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  to  what  family  she  belonged?  Lady 
Elena  Hill  and  "  Elinora  Hill,  twelve  years  of  age, 
not  professed,"  are  also  mentioned. 

Charles  Hill,  F.S.A. 

Eockhunt,  East  Grinstead. 

TiPULA  AND  Wasp. — As  all  your  readers  are 

well  acquainted  with  the  insect  known  to  us  in  our 

boyhood  as  Old  Daddy  Longlegs,  otherwise  Tom 

Spinner,  Jenny  Spinner,  the  Tailor,  the  Cranefly, 

and,  scientifically,  the  Tipula,  I  venture  to  put  a 

queiy  as  to  its  habits  and  its  relations  with  the 

wasp.     Walking  in  my  garden  an  evening  or  two 

since,  I  saw  some  object  moving  on  the  ground, 

and  stooping  to  examine  it  more  narrowly,  I  found 

it  was  a  tipula  in  the  deadly  embrace  of  a  wasp. 

The  two  were  rapidly  spinning  about ;  but  I  am 

not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  was  an  uneven 

fierce  battle,  or  whether  it  was  merely  the  wasp 

operating  on  the  insect  with   an  active  surgical 

skilL     In  a  few  minutes  after  I  first  noticed  them, 

I  saw  the  wasp  rise  heavily  into  the  air,  apparently 

burdened  witn  something  ;  and  on  looking  down 

on  the  ground,  I  perceived  the  six  long  legs  of  the 

tipula,  but  no  other  relic  of  its  existence.     The 

wasp  had  evidently  carried  the  body  away.     Now, 

had  the  insect  thrown  ofi"  its  legs  in  the  agonies  of 

the  struggle,  or  had  the  wasp  cleverly  amputated 

the  limbs  for  the  piupose  of  more  easily  carrying 

olf  the  body  I     That  the  wasp  does  convey  insects 

to  its  stores  is,  I  believe,  an  undoubted  fact. 

A.  E. 

Almondbury. 

CuMMERTREES. — This  is  the  name  of  a  parish  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
Cumberland.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  iiny  of  your 
correspondents  who  can  suggest  what  may  have 
been  tlie  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  munificent 
grant  of  the  five  churches  of  Annandiile  by  Robert 
de  Brus,  which  must  have  been  between  1141  and 
1171,  to  the  monks  of  Gyseburn,  it  appears  as 
Cumbertrea,  and  in  a  charter  of  William  de  Bms, 
which  I  gave  some  time  ago  (S*"^  8.  xi.  460),  it  is 
Cummertaies.  In  a  feu  charter  by  James  VI. 
(1610),  among  other  grants,  are  the  "quhyte 
fischings  of  Cumertreis."  In  the  Presbytery 
Records,  of  a  quite  recent  date,  it  is  spelt  Uum- 
bertrees.      Chalmers,  in  his   Caledonia  (vol.   iii. 


p.  190),  derives  it  £com  Cum-ber-tresy  whicii^ 
according  to  him,  means  ''  the  hamlet  at  the  end 
of  the  short  valley.''  Do  these  syllables,  in  aaj- 
language,  have  sach  a  meaning?  Some  of  your 
correspondents,  learned  in  etymology,  may  be  abler 
to  resolve  this  question.  Is  it  i^ot  more  likely  to 
be  a  remnant  of  the  British  Cymri,  which  give»; 
names  to  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cumberiandl 
We  have  also  Cumbernauld,  but  I  recollect  no 
other  place-names  with  the  prefix  Cumber,  Az» 
there  any  others  ? 

I  see  in  Wilhelm  Obenniilier's  Deutsche  JSTe^ 
tisdies  Worterhuckj  that  he  derives  Cumberland 
from  cfw»,  €wmb^  valley,  and  ire,  land.  From  the 
same  word  he  derives  (Jomo  on  Lake  Como,  village 
in  the  valley.  He  says  Northumberland  is  the 
same  as  Cumberland.  What  value  is  attached  by 
Celtic  scholars  to  Obermiiller's  work  1 

C.  T.  Rahagb. 

George  Btng,  Lord  Torrington. — ^Who  was 
the  author  of  A  True  Account  of  the  Expedition  of 
the  British  Fleet  to  Sicily  in  the  Years  1718, 1719, 
and  1720.  S^.  London,  1740  ?  The  book  is  not 
uninteresting  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  how  a  somewhat  similar  state  of 
political  afiairs  to  that  which  then  existed  in 
Eiux)pe  might  arise  a  few  years  hence.  One 
extract  from  the  book  wiU  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  those  who  saw  the  terrible  sufierings  of  the 
wounded  during  the  late  war,  in  despite  of  the 
great  efforts  made  by  the  Germans  themselves  and 
other  nations  to  lessen  them.  After  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  of  the  Grermans,  under  Count  Mercjr, 
on  the  Spaniards,  ill  the  Valley  of  Franca  Villa,  in 
Sicily,  Byng  visited  the  Grerman  camp  to  consult 
with  Count  Mercy,  who  was  himself  wounded,  a& 
to  what  was  to  be  done.  The  author  then  tells 
us — 


(( 


The  conyersation  being  ended,  the  Admiral  (Byng) 
went  to  see  his  son,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action,  and 
in  a  languishing  condition  that  afforded  Email  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  not  so  much  from  the  malignity  of  the 
wound  as  from  the  unskilfnlness  of  the  surgeons. 

*'It  is  a  wonder  the  Emperor  is  served  with  such 
courageous  troops,  when  so  little  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
them  in  wounds  or  sickness.  Surgeons  are  few,  and 
medicines  bad  in  his  armies,  and  the  difference  is  little 
whether  a  man  is  killed  or  wounded,  except  that  of  a 
lingering  or  a  sudden  death.  After  the  battle  of  Franca 
ViUa,  the  wounded  men  were  stretched  on  the  ground 
with  ammunition  bread  by  them,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  fortune ;  the  general  himself  had  nobody  to  dress 
bis  wound  or  attend  him  but  his  valet  de  chambre.  It 
was  a  dismal  epectacle  to  the  Admiral  to  see  poor  crea- 
tures in  the  road  to  the  camp  crawling  down  to  the  sea- 
side^  supported  by  their  wives  or  comrades,  in  order  to 
get  a  passage  to  the  Hospital  at  Reggio  ;  others  unable 
to  follow,  falling  upon  the  ^ound,  and  there  suffered  to 
expire.  This  is  a  great  stam  to  their  service,  and  seems 
to  verify  a  saying  fixed  upon  them.  That  they  reckon  it 
cheaper  to  get  a  man  Uian  to  cure  one*" 

The  italics  are  the  author's,  but  it  would  not 
require  any  very  deep  research  to  prove  that,  in 
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thiit  respect,  other  nations  were  then  not  far  in 
advance  of  the  Germans.  They  have  certainly 
not  been  so  since  the  ladies  of  Frankfort  formed 
the  "  Frauenverein "  in  1813,  an(J  the  German 
Knights  of  St.  John  were  actively  employed  in  the 
Prussian  army  in  1864.  Ralph  N.  James. 

.\Bhfordj  Kent. 

DuKB  OF  Lennox  and  Richmond. — Where 
are  the  particulars  recorded  of  the  death,  in  1655, 
of  the  above  nobleman ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
place  where  he  died  ?  J.  E.  B. 

Boyer's  "  Dictionnairb  Royal." — What  is 
the  history  of  this  work  ?  It  (the  edition  at  least 
which  I  possess,  by  Prieur,  London,  1773)  is 
remarkable  for  containing  many  uncommon  words 
and  phrases.  As  an  instance  of  its  fulness,  which 
I  happened  to  meet  with  lately,  the  word  "  guess- 
work "  may  be  cited,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Johnson  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  list  of 
similar  instances  might  be  retidily  formed. 

T.  W.  Webb. 


THE  DOUBLE  GENITIVE. 
(4^  S.  xii.  202,  230.) 

Lord  Lyttelton,  who  I  am  glad  to  see  has, 
iimidst  his  grave  duties,  some  spare  time  for  criti- 
cisms on  language  in  general,  ventures  to  say  of 
''  that  dark  and  tempestuous  life  of  Swift's,"  quoted 
from  Thackeray,  "  I  apprehend  it  is  undeniaJbly 
wrong." 

Two  eminent  men,  who  in  rare  degree  combined 
profundity  of  thought  with  ripeness  of  scholarship, 
Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  and  Julius  Charles 
Hare,  liave  given  their  views  on  this  subject. 

The  former,  in  TJie  Philological  Museum^  voL  ii. 
p.  245,  says  : — 

*'  A  picture  of  the  king  is  a  representation  of  the  Idol's 
person  ;  a  picture  of  the  king's  means  a  picture  belongiDg 
to  the  king,  Le.  one  of  his  collection ;  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  friend  of  mine  means  a  friend  of  my  friends** 

On  this  Archd.  Hare,  p.  261,  comments: — 

''  I  confess  that  I  feel  some  doubt  whether  this  phrase 
is  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  elliptical ;  that  is,  wnether 
the  phrase  in  room  of  which  it  is  said  to  stand  was  ever 
actually  in  use.  It  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  this 
may  be  a  relic  of  the  old  practice  of  using  the  genitive 
after  nouns  as  well  as  before  them,  only  with  the  insertion 
of  the  preposition  of.  One  of  the  passages  quoted  above 
from  Arnold's  Chronicle  [p.  254.  The  words  are  the 
ii&ter  of  the  kyntfys  of  Eiujland]  supplies  an  instance  of  a 
genitive  so  situated ;  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  was  the  notion  that  of  governed  the  genitive  that  led 
the  old  translators  of  Virgil  to  call  his  poem  the  hooke  of 
Eneidos,  as  it  is  termed  by  Phaer  and  Gawin  Douglas, 

and  in  the  translation  printed  by  Caxton If  we 

were  asked  whose  castle  Alnwick  is,  we  should  answer  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's ;  so  we  should  also  say,  what 
a  grand  cattle  thai  is  of  the  Duke  of  Northumher land's  / 
without  at  all  taking  into  account  whether  he  had  other 


castlee  besides;  and  our  expression  would  be  equally 
appropriate  whether  he  had  or  not." 

Holding  this  explanation  of  the  preposition  of 
before  the  genitive  to  be  reasonable,  and  concurring 
entirely  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  last 
sentence,  I  crave  leave  to  add  a  few  words  of 
mine. 

I  haye  always  thought  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  between  this  wording,  "  Strange  woman 
Mrs.  Brown — how  she  spoils  her  child  !"  or 
"  Have  you  read  Smith's  sermon  V*  and  "  How  she 
spoils  that  child  of  hers!"  or  "Have  you  read 
that  sermon  of  Smith's]"  I  conceived  that  the 
latter  mode  of  speech  (whether  laudatory  or  vitu- 
perative) gave  an  emphatic  meaning  which  the 
other  could  not  attempt  to  convey,  andwiis  applic- 
able alike  to  one  child,  one  sermon,  aa  to  more 
than  one.  Substitute  for  Othello's  "  Never  more 
be  officer  of  mine"  this,  "be  my  officer" — how 
tame  in  comparison  the  latter  !  The  title  of  one 
of  our  novels,  That  Boy  of  Norcotfs,  conjures 
expectations  which  "  Norcott's  Boy"  could  not  call 
up,  while  "That  Boy  of  Norcotfe'*  would  give  an 
uncertain  sound.  Yet  there  is  but  one  boy.  "  K 
I  were  to  say  all  I  know  of  that  &ther  of  yours  " 
bitterly  asserts  that  in  comparison  with  which  "  of 
your  father  "  would  fall  weakly  on  the  ear. 

Devoutly  praying  that  Endowed  Schools,  and 
Greek  as  an  element  of  education,  may  prevail 
against  Lord  Lytteltgn's  onslaught  on  them, 
I,  in  all  good  humour,  ask  my  noble  friend  (I 
think  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so),  if  the 
other  wording, "  that  onslaught  of  Lord  Lyttelton's," 
would  not — I  will  not  say  convey,  but,  intend  to 
convey,  a  sharper  sting  1  Charles  Thtriold. 
Cambridge. 

I  have  another  view  on  this  matter.  Thackeray's 
expression,  "that  dark  and  tempestuous  life  of 
Swift's^"  is  perfectly  correct  idiomatic  English. 
In  the  first  place,  Thackeray  is  an  English  writer 
of  such  admirable  purity  and  lucidity  that  he 
always  will  hold  a  place  among  our  foremost 
classical  authors ;  and  it  is  no  offence  to  any  one  of 
your  correspondents  to  say  that  we  may  more  safely 
trust  Thackeray's  usage  than  their  criticisms. 
Let  it  be  remarked  that  Thackeray  uses  the  definite 
demonstrative  pronoun  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
phrase,  and  not  the  indefinite  article  a.  Now,  I 
am  sure  no  one  will  deny  that  we  can  say, "  that  vicious 
horse  of  my  brother's,"  even  though  "  my  brother" 
has  but  one  horse.  Nay,  I  would  almost  maintain 
that  the  phrase  implies,  though  it  does  not  assert, 
that  "  my  brother"  has  only  one  horse,  and  that  a 
vicious  one.  Now,  Thackeray's  phrase  is  precisely 
an  equivalent  case.  But  how  is  it  that  such  a  pbjase 
can  be  used  ?  I  look  upon  it  as  an  instance  of 
what  the  Latin  goannunrians  call  genitivvs  defi- 
n/iHini8  or  epexegetious.  Let  me  give  an  example 
or  two*  We  say,  "  the  city  of  London  " ;  why 
off     We  say,  **^a   gentleman   of  the   name   of 
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Bobert  Lowe."  AKain  I  iwk,  why  o/?  We  say, 
"that  macal  o/ a  footiniiii'';  aud  the  French  alio 
■would  say,  "  ee  eoquin  lU  euisinier."  In  nil 
these  cases,  and  mnny  more  that  could  be  adduced, 
only  OIK  thing  is  implied,  and  in  fact  plurality  is 
decidedly  excluded.  It  is  "  the  genittre  of  defini- 
tion," and  that  is  all  that  can  be  snid  about  it.  It 
is  11  kind  of  apposition  expressed  as  a  depfmlence. 
So  when  we  say  "  that  horae  of  ni j  brother's,"  the 
■particle  of  ia  virtually  redundant;  and  the  phmse 
means  "  that  horse,  my  brother's  horae."  And 
Thackeray's  phrase,  "  that  tempestuous  life  of 
Swift'a,"  is  eiiuivalent  to  "that  tempestuous  life, 
Tiz.,  Swift's  life."  How  the  genitive  eame  tt>  be 
used  is  another  question ;  but  1  think  I  have  shown 
that  the  idiom  is  not  unknown,  either  in  English 
or  in  other  languages.  G.  E.  K, 

C.  A.  W.  seems  to  be  right  as  to  the  ellipsis 
involved  in  the  case  of  the  double  geuitire.  It  is 
the  verbal  noun,  not  the  mere  plum  substantive, 
which  has  most  often  to  be  supplied.  "That  life 
of  Swift's  liring,"  not  of  Swift's  livei;  "iJiat  will 
of  my  fathert  willing,"  not  of  my  fcther'a  wilU; 
■"  that  fiivourite  view  of  the  general's  vimting," 
not  of  the  general's  i<iew!_,— such  appear  t-o  be  the 
completed  phrases  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  we 
had  our  full  store  of  verbal  nouns,  we  might  supply 
the  ellipsis  by  their  aid  in  nearly  every  case. 
"  That  friend  of  Lord  PuLneraton's  befrimding  " ; 
"  that  tenant  of  Mr.  B.'s  letumling,"  and  bo  on. 

At  any  rate,  if  we  have  to  complete  the  phrase 
"that  son  of  my  father's  sons"  we  must  remember 
that  of  docs  not  here  mean  among,  but  the  very 
opposite,  viz.,/rwn  aviotig.  The  hasty  character 
of  your  correspondent's  criticism  of  so  great 
writer  ns  Thackeray  ia  indicated  in  the  omission 
an  important  word  iu  the  sentence,  '"A  son 
mine'  should  not  properly  be  used  [except]  by  a 
man  who  had  more  than  one  son,  though  very 
likely  it  is  so."  If  the  above  remarks  are  correct, 
the  propriety  of  this  usage  will  not  depend  on  the 
number  of  the  sons,  but  on  the  father's  intention 
to  impress  the  fact  of  his  causal  relation  to  them. 
"  This  wife  of  mine  "  is  correct  and  forcible  even  in 
the  mouth  of  the  strictest  mono^jamist,  because  it 
really  means  "  this  wife  of  my  vnving." 

V.H.LL.I.C.I.V. 
Thackeray's  "  pure  star  in  that  dark  and 
tempestuous  life  of  Swift's "  is  to  me  now 
questionably  right,  and  justified  by  both  seosi 
analogy,  notwithstanding  its  condemnation  by 
Lord  Lyttklton,  &c  I  say  "now,"  because  the 
phrase  "life  of  Swift"  (or  any  one  else)  ha* 
become  synonymous  with  "biography,"  "Thai 
admirable  life  of  Swift"  and  '"that  aboniinabli 
life  of  Swift  "  mean  his  "  biography,"  just  as  thi 
Duke  of  Wellington  might  have  said  "  That  liftol 
mc  is  a  libel  on  me."  But  if  he  had  spoken  of  his 
own  life  in  the  Peninsula,  say,  behind  the  lines  of 


Torres  Vedroa,  he  'd  have  said  "  That  life  of  mint, 
that  life  of  ouri,  was  a.  very  pleasant  one.  We 
i  a  pock  of  fox-hounds  out  froia  England,  and 
hunted  three  days  a  week."  (I  suppose  the 
account  an  old  officer  gave  me  of  the  life  WM 
correct.)  The  s  of  "Swift's"  shows  it  was  his  own 
'"e,  not  aoiDe  other  man's.  F.  J.  Fursitall, 
One  of  the  great  beauties  of  Thackeray's  style 
the  abundance  of  idiom  he  uses  ;  and  in  the 
phrase  "that...  life  of  Swift's  "more  is  implied,  and 
understood,  than  the  words  used  actually  convey. 
With  regard  to  C.  A.  W.'a  imputation  ofawuit 
of  earnestness  in  Thackeray,  1  have  no  doubt  that 
most  of  your  readers  will  be  equally  pained  witJi 
myself  at  such  a  charge  being  made.  If  erer 
there  was  an  earuMt  and  sincere  man  and  writer, 
I  believe  Thackeray  to  have  been  one.  His  is  a 
name  of  which  every  Englishman  may  be  proud, 
of  which  erery  cultivated  Eiiglishnian  ought  to  be 
proud.  J.  W.  W. 

W.  M.  T.  will  find  this  question  treated  in 
Latham's  Englitk  Language.  Latham  maintiuni, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  this  construction  seTvet 
'  times  to  mark  a  difference  of  meaning.  Thus, 
.1  discovery  of  John  "  signifies  that  John  wu 
discovered;  "a  discovery  of  John's"  that  John 
discovered  something.  The  phrase,  without  eltipa^ 
would  be  "a  discovery  of  (among)  John's  die- 
coveries."  "  A  tenant  of  Mr.  Brown's"  seems  u 
defensible  as  "a  tenant  of  his"  or  "a  tenant  of 
ine,"  &a.  H.  K 

It  occurs  to  me  that  many  of  the  expreesions 
referred  to  in  pp.  S()S  and  230  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  old  form  of  Eiiiabeth's  time,  when,  in  some 
senses,  we  should  have  had  "  Swift  his  life,"  "  my 
father  his  will,"  "  B.,  his  favourite  i '      "    " 


The  pure  star  in  Swift  his  [or  Swift's]  dark  a 
tempestuous  life."     And    a   man  may  have    had 
many  lives — that  is,  he  mny  have  led  many.  "The 

fiore  star  in  that  dark  and  sunshiny  life  of  Swift's 
itber,"  or  "  of  Swift's,''  that  is,  his  own  life,  and 
not  his  father's.  H.  T. 

The  writers  in  "  N,  &  Q.''  are  somewhat  hard  on 
Thackeray.  I  heard  a  woman  the  other  day  say 
to  her  chdd,  who  was  rather  alack  when  wanted  to 
be  sent  somewhere,  "  Yur  aint  coming,  aint  yur ) 
Yur  baint  going,  baint  yurl"  and  the  thought 
struck  me  Uiat,  through  squeamishness,  we  bad 
lost  some  things  that  mode  upthe  weight  of  tongue 
hurled  by  our  forefathers.  Eauu  N.  Jamks. 
Ashfora,  Kent. 


SOHO  SQUARE. 


[«"■  o.  IX.  oil/  ;  I.  JO  ;  xu.  aj,  mi.; 
The  varying  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  name, 
IS   applied  to   this   locsttly,   prove   that   nothing 
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certain  is  known  about  it.  All  being  matter  of 
speculation,  it  is  open  to  conjecture  that  the  name 
j^Blongs  to  that  primitive  and  natural  system  of 
nomenclature,  according  to  which  things  were 
called  what  they  really  happened  to  be  ;  in  other 
words,  a  particular  site  was  named  after  the 
physical  feature  which  marked  the  spot.  What 
that  was  in  this  case,  is  suggested  in  the  extract 
given  by  Mr.  Solly  from  an  old  MS.,  in  which 
the  name  occurs  in  the  form  of  Sho-hoe.  This, 
when  traced  to  its  source,  will  show  that  Soho,  as 
a  place-name,  so  far  from  being  unique,  as  it 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  occurs  essentially  in 
many  other  places,  and  in  one,  at  least,  actually, 
and  is  but  one  of  a  very  numerous  family.  Fiist 
let  me  point  out  that  ho  (=height)  is  itself  not 
unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  since  it 
occurs  in  Bengeo  (Hert8)=Penge-ho,  and  again 
in  Pimlico  (=:Pen-lac-ho).  With  respect  to  «&,  it 
is  well  known  that  words  and  names  now  beginning 
with  sh  were  written  in  Early  English  with  sc.  The 
word  shire  was  written  as  scir,  and  shoe  as  sceo, 
**  Sho-hoe,"  therefore,  might  formerly  have  been 
"  Sco-hoe.''  We  still  find  place-names  in  which 
the  old  form  is  retained,  as  Skomer  and  Skoholme 
Isles,  near  Milford  Haven,  Sco-Ruston,  and  Scaw 
FelL  But  the  name  which  seems  best  calculated 
to  reveal  the  meaning  of  Sho-hoe  is  Shoebuiyness. 
This  name,  which  first  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  under  a.d.  894,  as  Sceobyrig,  is  found 
in  MS.  "  C  "  as  Sceabyrig,  and  in  MS. "  D,"  which 
is  a  Northumbrian  one,  as  Sceorebyrig.  From 
these  variations,  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that  the 
physical  feature  called  sceo  and  scea  in  some 
dialects  was  named  a  sceore  in  the  Northumbrian. 
What  particular  kind,  then,  of  natural  object  was 
scar  applied  to?  The  word  is  found  in  many 
forms,  of  which  the  most  familiar  is,  perhaps,  scar. 
In  Halliweirs  Archaic  Dictionary,  it  is  contended 
that  scar  "  must  be  interpreted  a  precipice.''  This, 
however,  is  not  its  meaning  in  place-names,  and, 
like  that  of  cliff ,  is  but  a  secondary  and  derivative 
sense  at  all.  In  fact,  sca/r  is  a  Scandinavian 
form  of  car,  the  s  bein^  prefixed  phonetically, 
through  the  partiality  of  the  Scandinavian  dialects 
for  sibilants.  Now,  according  to  Halliwell,  "  any 
hollow  place  or  marsh  is  cfdled  a  car,"  and  in 
Lincolnshire  the  word  is  used  for  "  a  gutter."  It 
is  these  apparently  exceptional  senses,  hoUow  and 
gutter,  which  express  the  primary  idea  of  ca/r.  In 
Hebrew,  which  was  largely  Assjrrian  or  Phoenician, 
the  word  nip,  the  root  of  which  is  *ip  ibar,  means  to 
dig,  cleave,  make  deep  (Furst's  Xesncon,  p.  1231). 
Again,  we  have  ^karah,  a  feminine  of  *ikar,  signify- 
ing a  meadow ;  and  again,  '^  the  brook  Cherithy** 
from  the  same  root,  and  signifymg  a  ditch,  waJter- 
trench  (Furst,  pp.  694,  697j.  We  have,  moreover, 
a  reduplicated  form,  Jbor-Jbar,  in  Hebrew,  and  *A»r- 
^hear^  the  same  word,  in  Arabic,  and  in  each  language 
liaTiDg  nearly  the  same  meaning,  that  of  dup-w/nk 


ground  (Furst,  p.  1261).  Kar-kafy  which  would 
be  pronounced  as  hor-hor  in  the  west  of  Europe,  I 
take  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  English  haw-haw 
(=a  dry  ditch).  The  word  has  been  tiraced  back 
as  existing  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Mr.  Noroats  (4^  S.  x.  216),  and  might  ^isily 
have  reached  Europe  through  the  Crusieuiers,  or 
some  Arabic  work  on  fortification,  for  a  knowledge 
of  which,  as  well  as  other  sciences,  we  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  Arabians  and  Turks  (Robertson's 
Charles  F.,  Proofis  28,  45).  It  was  from  Jmt,  in 
the  sense  of  a  deep-worn  water-course,  I  apprehend 
that  the  river  Kour  got  its  name.  In  a  letter  in 
the  Times,  Oct  12,  1872,  headed  "  a  railway  in 
Transcaucasia,"  this  river  is  described  by  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Young  as  flowing  through  a  broad 
plain  ''as  in  a  deep  cutting."  If  car  and  scar  be 
taken  in  the  latter  sense,  the  place-names  involving 
them  wiU  be  found  in  eveiy  instance  to  agree  with 
the  features  of  the  locality  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Viewing  the  site  of  '*  Sho-hoe  Fields," 
as  in  Danish  times  it  would  be  viewed,  from  the 
river,  a  spectator  could  not  fail  to  observe  the 
palpable  hollow,  which  still  exists,  and  the  water- 
course which  must  formerly  have  existed  there. 
This  water-course  and  depression  in  the  line  of  the 
upland  would  at  once  account  for  the  name  Sco-ho. 
Just  as  Scarborou^  Shoebury,  and  Scaw  Fell 
signify  ''the  hill  with  the  chasm  or  ravine,"  so 
Sco-ho  =  the  upland  which  has  the  cap  or  hollow 
in  it.  This  view  of  the  name  is  conmrmed  by  two 
other  names  of  the  locality.  One  of  these  is  Dog- 
field  (Cunningham's  Handbook),  Here,  I  believe, 
the  worddoglias  no  more  reference  to  the  canine 
genus  than  it  has  in  Isle  of  Dogs,  Dogmersfield,  and 
Dogdyke.  In  eacH  case  dog=guUy  or  creek.  In 
the  case  of  Dokknm  (Friesland)  and  Docking 
(Norfolk),  and  in  the  word  dock  (=a  cavity)  g  is 
sharpened  into  ib,  but  the  idea  of  eaucavaJtion  still 
holds.  The  other  name  is  no  other  than  Charing, 
which  itself  is  but  a  modification  of  car.  In  many 
words  the  hard  JE^sound  was  softened  into  ch^  as 
Chester  from  Ceaster,  Chezy  (France)  from  Caaiei 
(Florence's  Chron,,  a.d.  887;,  and  Chelsea  from 
Cealchyih  and  Cerchede,  jHrhere  ceal  and  cer  are 
both  of  them  forms  of  car.  As  corroborative 
instances,  we  find  Charing  (Kent)  standing  near  a 
water-course  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  hollow  on  the 
edge  of  an  upland.  Again,  the  hollow  between 
the  two  heights  of  Notting  Hill,  along  which  now 
runs  the  Uxbridse  Boad,  and  recently  ran  a  stream, 
was  formerly  caUed  Chaicrofts.  But  I  fear  that  I 
must  not  attempt,  for  the  sake  of  space,  to  include 
the  half  of  what  ought  to  be  said  in  illustration  of 
car.  This  was*  not  only  changed  into  char,  scar^ 
shar,  sar,  and  sal,  but  it  also  took  the  forms  of  cai 
and  gal.  Hence,  Calton,  Carlton,  Charlton,  and 
Gorleston,  each  =  the  tovm  at  the  chasm,  rwvins^ 
fisaurty  or  gap,  aooordmg  to  oiicomstanoes.  Hence, 
also,  CaUtm  Hill.and  jSo^M^wry  Crags  (Edinbozgh) 
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are  names  not    only  s7nott3miouB,   but   in  port 
radically  identical. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  the  name  Soho, 
literally,  again  occurs  at  Birmingham ;  and  if  the 
name  there  be  not  autochthonous,  it  ought  to 
have  been  according  to  the  features  of  the  spot. 
Let  me  also  add  that  the  root-words  of  Sho-hoe 
occur  again  in  the  same  combination  in  Scartho 
(Line.),  and  in  Scottow  (Scort-how,  where  how= 
ho)y  Norfolk,  and  that  car  turns  up  afresh  in  Sir 
2)arva=the  water-course  of  the  Darya,  which  is 
the  Persian  word  for  sea.  W.  B. 


"  Piers  the  Plowman*'  (4"*  S.  xi.  500 ;.  xiL  11, 
97.) — The  note  of  Mb.  Purton  (June  21),  on  the 
subject  of  Pters  Floughman,  induces  me  to  comment 
on  the  general  tendency  of  our  literature  to  mis- 
take the  meanings  of  old  language.  As  regards 
those  openim;  verses  of  the  Vision,  I  am  surprised 
none  of  our  Ueltic  or  Saxon  scholars  could  see  that 
the  line — 

"  I  Bhope  me  into  shroudes  as  I  a  shepe  were/' 

would  mean,  "  I  dressed  myself  in  clothes  as  if  I 
were  a  travelling  poet,"  or  minstrel.  The  minstrel, 
or  patterer,  was  a  well-known  member  of  society 
in  the  Middle  Ages — the  palwis  of  the  Lapps,  the 
troubadour  of  tbe  French,  the  abraman  of  the 
English,  the  roke  and  chloha/in  of  the  Irish  ;  this 
last  being  at  present  pared  down  to  the  facetious 
"  clown  ■'  of  our  stage.  Shepe  is,  in  fact,  the  Saxon 
scop,  a  poet  of  the  family  of  the  Irish  seaboc,  which 
term  the  native  critics  (who  are  no  better  than  any 
other  critics)  translate  "  hawk-song,"  since  seahoc 
is  a  kind  of  hawk  in  Irish,  as  it  waa  in  the 
Egyptian  speech  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  One 
of  Cardan's  songs  is  called  the  "  Hawk-song." 

The  term  shepe  is  found  in  a  hundred  words : — 
in  gai  saber ;  in  shibei,  a  Japanese  place  of  recital, 
or  theatre;  and  also  (here  I  speak  under  great 
correction)  in  ^sop  and  Sappho  (poets);  so  that 
Carolan's  song  might  be  considered  a  kind  of  Irish 
sapphic !  The  term  is  found  in  Hebrew,  in  the 
Coptic  sbo  (dialect),  in  the  Persian  sahan  (speech), 
in  the  Punic  sof-fetes  (parley-ment  men),  in  the 
Norse  VolHsp(e,  &c. ;  ever3rwhere  with  the  meaning 
of  speech,  science  and  poetry. 

So  much  for  shepe,  or  rather  so  little  ;  for  I  have 
packed  my  meaning  into  as  few  words  as  an 
etymologist  could  bring  himself  to  employ.  But 
there  is  something  more  curious  still  to  be  noted — 
the  meaning  of  Fiers  Floughman,  a  term  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  undoubtedly  Irish.  It  would  repre- 
sent Fonts  Folamain  and  Fearsa  Folamain. 
Fonts  means  dissertation  or  history,  and  Fohmain 
means  teacher,  or  prejicher,  or  priest.  Fonts  Fola- 
TTuiin  would  mean  something  like  Doctrine  of  the 
Teacher.  As  regards  Fearsa,  the  term  was  applied 
in  Irish  history  to  an  ancient  law-maker,  Fenius 
Fearsa  ;  and  this  latter  word  is  r^resented  by  our 


own  tenns,  phrase,  yers&  farce,  prose,  and  paaoiih- 
the  persoun  of  Early  English  writers.  ^  Li  it  a 
fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  "  that  Fiers  PUmf^ 
man  is  really  and  truly  an  Irish  title  ?  I  bdiere 
it  is  not  such  a  fancy.  I  also  believe  that  the  other 
Old  English  title,  Ormrolum,  is  just  as  Irish  ;  -and 
furthermore,  and  as  a  winding-up,  that  the  Irish 
underlies  a  vast  amount  of  the  language,  the 
literary  traditions,  and  the  folk-lore  fii  Britain — 
little  as  we  have  been  taught  to  suiqpect  or  credit 
such  a  thing. 

From  the  foregoing  I  have  left  out  a  hundred 
interesting  curiosities  of  etymology — the  matetialB 
of  a  chapter ;  but  there  is  one  Uiat  I  cannot  bdp 
mentioning.  The  Ihsh  Folamainiy  instructor  or 
priest,  was  well  known  in  Italy  once  upon  a  time 
by  that  title,  and  the  name  was  written  Flamtn^ 
as  every  student  of  the  "  humanities  "  is  aware. 

After  all,  those  etymologies  need  not  be  the 
"  fiishionless  "  things  they  too  often  are,  or  seem 
to  be.  They  can  take  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
elder  world,  the  colourings  of  old  historic  raoee^ 
and  even  the  warm  hues  of  prophecy.  'There  are 
a  thousand  reasons  why  those  two  mother-ishmds 
should  remain  for  ever  united ;  and  I  would  here  offer 
one  of  them,  for  what  it  is  worth,  one  never  offered 
before — in  the  Irish  maternity  of  our  language ; — 
surely  a  touching  consideration,  such  as  wiU  yet, 
I  hope,  change  the  minds  of  men  in  both  countries^ 
and  bring  them  closer  to  one  another  in  that  bond 
of  brotherly  justice  and  amity  which  Nature  herself 
seems  to  have  intended  from  the  first,  when  she 
made  them  such  near  neighbours  in  her  powerful 
waters  of  "  the  cold  North  Sea." 

William  Dows. 

Brooklyn,  U.S. 

Mr.  Addis  says,  "I  confess  that  s^iepe  for 
shepherd  seems  to  me  an  unusual  form."  Is  it  not 
rather  a  question  whether  it  is  not  perfectly  unique  ? 
"  John  Schep  "  does  not  appear  to  me  to  touch  the 
point.  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

William  Martin  (4«»  S.  xii.  48,  133.)— This 
personage  resided  at  Wallsend.  All  the  brothers 
had  great  eccentricities,  or,  as  the  Scotch  express 
it,  "had  a  bee  in  their  bonnets."  William" was  an 
uneducated  man,  but  notwithstanding  his  peculi- 
arities and  odd  opinions  on  explod^  old-world 
theories,  he  possessed  much  natural  acuteness  and 
ingenuity.  He  was  encouraged  and  upheld  in  his 
eccentric  ideas  by  a  clique  of  wags,  wno  laughed 
at  his  self-conceit,  and  who  induced  him  to  give 
lectures  upon  perpetual  motion,  and  simihir  sub- 
jects, for  their  amusement.  The  coloured  engraving 
inquired  after  may  have  been  an  allegory  in  illus- 
tration of  one  of  those  lectures,  which  he  himself 
could  only  explain,  and  likely  was  sold  in  the 
room  at  the  time.  After  his  brother  John  had 
painted  his  great  picture  of  Belshaszer^s  Feast, 
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"William  found  fuult  with  it,  and  prodnced  a  draw- 
ing, or  painting,  with  llie  liand  introduced^  which 
be  insisted  ought  to  have  been  ahown  by  his 
brother.  This  picture  he  exhibited  for  money. 
"William  followed  no  trade,  and  appenred  to  have 
had  some  aniall  means  ;  he  was  swd  to  hare  been 
»  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Army  or  Militia, 
■which  hia  nppeamnce  indicated,  being  a  atout. 
Upright,  hrond-shouldered,  good-tempered  man,  and 
always  carried  a  cane  or  stick.  He  often  offered 
for  sale,  to  his  friends  or  persons  he  knew,  printed 
copies  of  his  lectures,  sometimes  in  doggerel  Terse. 
At  other  times  he  carried  a  small  box,  containing 
models  of  his  inventions.^only  one  at  a  time, — 
which  were  shown  to  the  curious  for  a  small 
gmtnity,  which  hia  friends  well  knew  he  expected; 
and  he  was  often  met  by,  "  Well,  Mr.  Slartin, 
■what  have  you  new?"  I  remember  his  invitation 
to  show  me  two  of  bis  inventions,  which  I  thought 
excellent.  The  6rstwas  an  improvement  iipon  the 
Davy  lamp,  which  had  a  ^kss  to  protect  the  gauze 
wire  fiwin  the  effect  of  currents  of  air  in  the  mine, 
and,  if  I  recollect  right,  to  put  out  the  light  if  an 
attempt,  was  made  by  the  miner  to  open  it  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  hia  pipe, — a  dangerous  custom, 
— the  lock-key  being  held  by  the  overseer.  The 
second  was  an  improved  hfeboat, — a  kind  of  twin 
half-boat  with  air-tubes,  —  which  could  not  be 
swamped,  and  required  no  bailing,  as  any  water 
shipped  passed  directly  through  the  strong  wire  bot- 
tom, which  was  placed  suthciently  high  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  so  ae  to  keep  the  people  perfeetly 
diy.  About  sL\  years  ago  1  salt  a  lifeboub  upon  this 
principle  being  tried  at  St.  George's  Pier,  Liver- 
pool. It  niiyht  have  been  tried  twenty-five  years 
prior  to  tiiis  period  hail  Martin's  friends  been 
umon^nt  wealthy  shipowners,  or  intelligent  persons 
of  sufflcieot  icQucnce,  who  could  have  appreciated 
und  adopted  his  valuable  invention,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  time  had  not  iirrived,  and  the  inventor 
and  his  invention  were  equally  neglected. 

J.  E.  P. 

Barbourne,  Worcaatpr. 

"  WnosE  on-E  itV  (4"'  S.  xti.  6,  36,  159,  217.) 
— -Before  thi.i  phrase  is  dismissed,  permit  me  to 
remark  that  the  form  oict  is  jnimmaliailly  wrrect, 
eind  tluit  our  luoderu  "  owc9 "  is  a  comiption,  and 
"  owns  "  a  double  corruption.  There  are  a  certain 
set  of  verbs,  chiefly  those  eiilled  auxiliary,  which 
prcaent  the  same  phenomenon  as  is  obsen-ed  in  the 
Greek  oitlii,  i.e.  they  have  a  pas!  fonn,  but  a  pre- 
HHt  li/jnifimtioii.  Now  the  past  tense,  third  person 
singular,  of  .t  strong  verb,  never  ends  in  -s,  but  the 
third  person  is  the  same  as  the  firat.  Thus,  he 
hnkt  IS  of  the  same  form  aa  I  broke;  we  do  not 
say  he  brakes.  It  is  just  tlie  same  with  other  verbs 
which  preserve  the  preterite  fonn;  wo  never  use 
he  aint,  nor  ha  mays,  nor  he  wilU  (unlets  we  alter 
the  sense  of  it),  nor  he  shtlU,  nor  he  tmutf.    Our 


old  authors  never  use  Ae  icots,  but  always  he  tvot ; 
in  tact,  wot  itt  the  very  identical  word  which  ia 
Greek  is  spelt  oiiia,  as  hae  been  well  ascertained, 
Juat  so  with  (nee,  if  we  trace  it  back.  The  A.S, 
is  simply  ah  in  the  third  person,  as  in  the  Codes 
Exoniemii,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  101 :  "  mefre  hlisan  ah 
meotud  tlun  mnian,"^  never  hath  the  Creator 
greater  fame.  To  owe,  in  Old  English,  often  mean* 
to  hate  or  possess ;  and  the  third  person  was  suc- 
cessively he  ah,  he  ow,  he  owci,  and,  lastly,  he  oume. 
The  word  own  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  the  old  n  of  the  infinitive  mood  has  been 

n served,  but  it  has  been  forgotten  that  this  a 
ongs  properly  to  the  infinitive  only.  Another 
verb  worth  notice  is  dart.  He  ikiTe  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect! it  is  the  same  as  he  dear,  which  occurs  in 
Beowulf.  But,  perhaps,  as  people  already  say  M 
dorr*,  we  shall  some  day  arrive  at  he  cam  ! 

Walter  W.  Sksat. 

1,  CintiB  Terraoa,  Cambridge. 

Bdcbanak's  LiTis  Psalms  (4"'  S.  xii.  60.)— In 
1548  or  154!),  George  Buchanan,  while  confined  in  a 
monastery  in  Portugal  by  the  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition, translated  the  Psalms  into  Latin  veree. 
They  were  afterwards  printed,  and  went  through 
many  editions  in  the  same  and  succeeding  centuiy. 
Copies  command  a  very  small  price.  I  have 
sevenJ  editions,  all  with  the  music,  printed  at 
various  places.  One,  that  interests  me  most,  bears 
the  imprint,  "Londini,  apud  Edw.  Grifiinum, 
lft40."  It  is  comparatively  common.  I  have  seen 
several  copies  sold  for  a  few  shillings  each.  Tho 
music  to  Buchanan's  "twenty-nine''  varieties  of 
metre  is  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  composer's 
name,  but  for  the  notice  of  him  in  the  volume 
under  consideration,  would  have  been  entirely 
unknown.  Edward  F.  EuiaAui.T. 

The  Place  of  the  Gospbu.br  (4*  8.  lii.  78.) 
— The  Gospel  was  not  always  read  from  the  north 
side  of  the  altar  (see  AmaUiriut  de  Off'.,  I.  iii.  c.  18) : 
so  we  read — 

^'DiacoDna  secunduia  ordiocm  ae  coavertitad  anstnun 
dum  legit  ETaugelium  ^uia  In  bao  parte  Tin  gUre  loleat, 
nunc  autcm  Kcnndam  iDolilum  fnc)  morem  Be  ad  oi^ail' 
onem  vertit  nbi  fieminiB  rtut. ....  Eruigeliani  ia  alto 
loco  legitnr"  [Qtmna  Aninu*,  a.  ivi.,  de  Pulpito). 

Mictologus  says — ''Dioconus  cum  legit  Evan- 
gelium  juxts.  Roiuanuni  otdinem  in  ambone  verti- 
tur  ad  meridiem"  (o.  ix.).  And  he  brands  turning 
to  the  north  iis  an  innovation  ''  eoutm  ordinem  et 
inhonesla."  According  to  Durand,  in  France,— 
"  Fncedit  diaaonus  ad  pulpitum  per  lieitram  partem 

chori  ....  asceadit  ab  australi  parte In  miaoB 

pro  ilcfuactiB  juita  altare  tnujaelinin  te^tur  super 
iqidlam  ....  lectanii  traniit  ad  partem  sinistnin  et 
ipponit  faciem  suum  aquiloni "  (lib.  iv.  to.  loviii  b). 
Hence  the  difference  in  position  for  a  choir-pulpit 
{north)  and  the  nave-pulpit  (south).  At  Chiche^er 
(1127)  the  Statute  requires  "quAd  Crux  fcratnr 
Anl«  Evangelium  quando  in  pulpito  legetur,"    At 
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Rt.  Goar,  Eatisbon,  and  Verona  the  pulpit  is  on  the 
south  Btde  of  the  nave. 

At  St.  John's  Priory  Church,  Brecon,  the  stairs 
for  opifltoLir  and  gospeller  remain  on  either  side 
of  the  site  of  the  rood-acreeu,  the  latter  ascended 
from  the  western  side  of  the  pier,  and  the  former 
from  the  north  nave  aisle.  The  pulpitum,  or  rood- 
loft  ((ftron.  de  Evesham,  283  ;  Matt.  Par.,  KISJ, 
A.S.,  i.  285),  was  used  by  pceacherB  (the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester  delivered  his  sermon  from 
that  of  Christ  Church,  Hants,  as  a  bishop  did  at 
Chichester  in  the  fourteenth  century),  and  also  for 
giving  out  of  ecclesiastical  notices  (Annales  de 
Omeia,  210  ;  Ann.  de  Dunttaplia,  110;  Chron. 
Genob.  Burg.,  234),  At  Winchester  its  place  is 
defined  "  in  medio  Toltte,  in  navi  ecclesiie,  ad 
gradus  pulpiti"  [Ang.  Sac.,  L  286).  The  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  after  the  Reformation,  were  read  "from 
the  pulpit,  or  some  other  meet  plac«,  so  as  the 
people  may  hear  the  same "  (Cranmer'B  Worla, 
li.  156,  GUI,  A.D.  1647;  Grindal's  Bemaim,  132— 
"  in  a  decent  low  pulpit,  to  be  erected  and  made 
It  of  hand  in  the  tody  of  the  church").  Crsnmer'B 
dpit  was  the  rood-loft.  At  St.  David's  the 
ospel  and  EpistJe  were  read  before  the  altar 
in  the  aiileenth  century.  At  Lincoln,  also,  the 
Gospel  was  sometimes  read  "nd  altare,"  and 
sometimes  "in  pulpito"  (Stat.  Vicarim:,  77).  By 
the  uses  of  Sanuu  and  Eangor,  "  quandocunque 
legitur  Epistola  in  pulpito,  ibidem  legatur  et 
Evaogeliuin."  At  Hereford  it  was  read  "  super 
suporiorem  jjrfldum,"andto  the  north  side.  A  lectern 
teas  placed  in  this  position  at  Durham.  At  Salis- 
bury and  Bangor  ordinarily  the  Gospel  was  read 
"  ad  gradum  liori."  The  choir-palpit  in  England 
natiually  was  placed  on  the  north  side.  At 
Oenoo  the  Canons  PenitentiAry,  at  Sunday  Vespers, 
preached  "  in  gradibua  sanctuarii,"  as  St.  Ambrose 
did,  "pro  gmdibuB  altaris  intra  cancellos"  (see 
Franctf,  299),  thus  .prei!erving  the  old  tradition  of 
the  Gospel  being  read  in  front  of  the  altar. 

Mackbszib  E.  C.  Walcott, 

Church  Notes  is  Bbsbx  {4"^  S,  xii.  188.)— 
The  inscription  that  formerly  existed  in  Little 
Chesterford  Church,  Essex,  to  the  memory  of 
Geoii^c  ljingh[im  and  Isabel  his  wife  ran  thus  : — 

"ffiic  titcnt  (Srorsiutf  lUnsham,  armisrr, 
quanQatn  UriuK  iHtiuH  btllc  qui  ab.  ril'.  Oi'  S>'V 
timfitrH62.    et  Isabel  ujrot  Ejurf."  .... 

The  tomb  was  about  two  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  contained  Engraved  effigies  of  both  the  man 
and  his  wife.  Many  years  since  it  was  ruthlessly 
desecrated,  and  one  of  the  figures  and  part  of  the 
iflscription  torn  away.  C.  Goldiso. 

FiuiaLDgton. 

P.S.— Lord  C.  A,  Hervey  (the  rector)  has  since 
informed  ine  that  the  alab,  now  containing  the 
brass  of  the  lady  only,  is  placed  on  the  level  of  the 
floor  in  the  chancel. 


BuiDLEY  Family  (4'|'  S.  xii.  207.)— A  Mr.  and 
Mre.  Bradley  were  living  in  Jermyn  Street  Lon- 
don, between  llie  years  1730  and  1740,  and  until 
1750,  or  even  a  later  period.  Mr,  Bradley  was  a 
native  of  Lancashire.  The  pedigree  of  a  &mUy  ot 
the  name,  seated  at  Bryning,  was  entered  up  at 
Preston,  Lancashire,  on  March  14,  1664,  on  the 
authority  of  James  Bradley,  at  the  visitiition  In 
Sir  Wm.  Dugdale.  The  .inns  asakned  to  thu 
family  were — Sable,  a  fess  engrailed,  in  chief  a 
mullet,  between  two  crosses,  patt^  fitch^  a 
border  engrailed,  argent  (see  voL  84  of  the 
Chetham  Society  Publications),  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  a  Mr.  Thomas  Bradley  yna 
living  in  Preston,  whose  son  Thomas  is  said  to 
have  married  at  Keith's  Chnpel,  Mayfair,  Ltuj 
North,  "an  unacknowledged  daughter  of  Francis, 
third  Lord  Guilford,  and  sister  of  the  celebratM 
Lord  Frederick  North.  Jaues  Thompsom. 

LeicflStor. 

The  Golb,  the  Gobdok,  abd  trk  Hoodie- 
craw  (4""  S.  xii,  206.)— The  very  interesting  and 
conclusive  explanation  by  X  X.  of  "  The  C^le  of 
the  Garioch,"  as  being  an  enigma  the  solution  of 
which  is  to  be  sought  in  nature  rather  than  in 
tradition  and  history,  tempts  one  to  ask  whv  X.  X. 
did  not  apply  a  similar  process  of  rational  inter- 
pretation to  the  distich  which  he  casually  cites  as 
affording  another  instance  of  the  word  guU.  X.  X. 
quotes  the  distich  thus  ;— 

"  The  Kule,  the  Qordon,  and  the  boodie-craw 
An  the  three  noret  enemies  HonjeTernw." 
I  have  seen  the  first  line  so  printed  before,  with 
historical  canHrmation  derived  from  the  hostile 
part  pbyed  by  the  Gordons  in  Elgin,  and  this 
seemed  to  justify  the  use  of  the  name  of  that  clan 
in  this  connexion  ;  but  I  have  always  suspected 
that  the  following  reading  gave  the  tnie  meaning 
of  the  distich,  which  I  have  frequently  heard  thus 
repeated  in  Aberdeen ; — 

"  Tfac  gale,  tbe  gordon,  and  tho  boadie-cniw 
Ths  tbraa  iromt  faea  that  Mony  ever  eaw." 
Jamieson'a  Scottish  Dictuniary  gives  gordon  in  the 
sense  of  gorcock,  the  moor-cock,  a  species  of  wild 
fowl.  Ben  Jonson,  it  will  be  remembered,  uses 
jorerow  in  the  sense  of  carrion  crow.  Thus,  all  the 
three  "  faes"  of  the  rhyme  will  be  accounted  for  in 
the  realm  of  nature,  withont  the  necessity  of  sup- 
posing an  incongruous  mixture  of  weed,  clan,  and 
crow  in  the  enumeration  of  "  the  pests  of  an  agri- 
cultural country."  V.  H.  1.  L.  I.  C.  I.  v. 

X.  X.'a  nol-e  is  very  interesting,  and  his  expla- 
notion  of  the  rhyme  is  probably  correct.  The  gule, 
however,  is  not  the  wild  mustard,  but  the  com 
marigold  (Ghrytan1hmnv,m  segetum),  according  to 
Jamieson,  Prior,  and  nuuiy  MS.  lists  of  names  in 
my  possession : — 

"  Tbe  old  p>ol-riding»  of  ScoUsnd  were  estkbltabed  for 
the  purpose  of  eitenniiMtins  thi*  wMd  fnnn  tbe  con- 
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fields,  and  a  penalty  of  a  wether  sheep  was  paid  by  the 
farmer  whose  field  was  found  so  neglected  as  to  furnish 
a  large  crop  of  the  gools.  The  practice  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  with  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Henry  VI., 
who  exercised  great  seyerity  towards  the  farmers  in  his 
own  lands,  and  established  the  gool-ridings  in  order  to 
punish  them  for  their  omissions  in  not  cleaning  the  com 
of  the  '  carr-gulds.'  In  Denmark  a  law  compels  the 
extirpation  of  the  corn  marigold."  —  Anne  Pratt's 
Flovering  Plants  of  Great  Britain^  ii.  147. 

James  Britten. 

Thyme  as  a  Symbol  of  the  Republic  (4**"  S. 

xiL  178.) — Why  was  it  so  adopted  ? 

James  Britten. 
British  Museum. 

"Neighbour"  or  " Friend **  (4*»»  S.  xii.  188.) 
— The  word  translated  "  neighbour  ^  in  Exod.  xx. 
16,  17,  generally  means  "friend,"  and  is  so  trans- 
lated in  Cant.  v.  16.  The  root  it  is  derived  from 
signifies  "  to  delight  in."  In  the  LXX.  the  usual 
rendering  is  6  irAryo'tov,  whence  tov  ttXtjo'Cov  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  friend  "  in  Matt.  v.  43. 

0.  Davis. 

Baldachino  (4*^  S.  xii.  189.) — The  present 
agitation  on  this  subject  would  render  an  enumera- 
tion of  any  post-Reformation  examples  in  Pro- 
testant churches  of  interest ;  and  "  N.  &  Q."  would 
be  a  fitter  place  for  their  record  than  the  columns 
of  a  weekly  newspaper.  There  is  a  structure, 
which,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  described  as  a 
baldachino  in  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury.  In 
Loiidinium  Redivimim,  by  J.  P.  Malcolm  (1803,  ii. 
481),  it  is  called  an  "  altar-piece  "  : — 

"A  pedestal,  or  basement,  supports  two  fluted  com- 
posite pillars,  with  an  angular  enriched  pediment,  sur- 
mounted by  rases.  The  intercolumniation  is  a  deep 
niche,  beautifully  inlaid,  with  a  glory,  cherubim,  a  large 
octagon  filled  with  sexagons,  and  a  border  of  scrolls." 

This  was  erected  about  1731  ;  at  least,  this  is 
the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  first  rector,  long 
before  High  Churchism,  as  now  existing,  was 
thought  of.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  tluit  the 
"  Lord's  table  "  is  at  the  north  end.  There  is  a 
baldachino  in  the  recently-erected  church  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Oxford.  James  Britten. 

Hekry  Hallywell  (4***  S.  xii.  209.) — Wood,  in 
the  very  short  reference  he  makes  to  this  writer  in 
his  Fast.  Oxon.,  vol.  ii.  (p.  188,  Bliss's  Ed.),  does 
not  state  where  he  was  bory,  nor  from  what 
family  of  Hallywells  he  sprung.  As,  however,  he 
was  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Camb.,  this  infor- 
mation may,  I  suppose,  be  obtained  fiom  the  ad- 
mission-register there.  He  appears  to  have  been 
vicar  of  Cowfold,  in  Sussex,  from  1694,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  to  1704,  when,  as  a  new  vicar  was 
appointed  in  that  year,  his  living,  in  all  probability, 
was  vacated  by  his  decease.  To  the  works  pub- 
lished by  him,  and  mentioned  by  your  correspondent, 
most  be  added — 


1.  "Deus  Jostificatos;  or,  the  Divine  Goodness 
Vindicated  and  Cleared  against  the  Assertors  of  Absolute 
and  Inoonditionate  Reprobation.    Lond.,  1668.    Svo." 

This  came  out  anonymously,  and  has  frequently 
been  ascribed  to  Cudworth  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  written  by  Hallywell.  I  may  refer 
to  my  communication  on  the  subject  ("  N.  &  Q.," 
1"*  S.  iii.  195).  It  is  a  very  interesting  treatise, 
and  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence  : — 

2.  **  A  Private  Letter  of  Satisfaction  to  a  Friend  con- 
coming— 1.  The  Bleep  of  the  Soul.  2.  The  State  of  the 
Soul  after  Death  till  the  Resurrection.  3.  The  Reason 
of  the  Seldom  Apnearing  of  Separate  Spirits.  4.  Prayer 
for  Departed  Soms  whether  Lawful  or  no.  Printed  in 
the  year  1667.   12ino.'* 

This  is  likewise  anonymous,  and  is  not  noticed 
by  Wood  any  more  than  the  preceding  in  his 
list  of  Hallywell's  works.  It  is,  however,  indis- 
putably by  that  author,  and  bears  every  mark  of 
his  style.  See  Archibald  Campbell's  Doctrine  of  a 
Middle  StaU,  Lond.,  1721,  fol.  (p.  163),  of  which 
last  work  I  may  observe  in  passing,  I  have  the 
author's  own  copy,  with  large  MSS.  additions  pre- 
pared for  a  second  edition. 

3.  '*  An  Account  of  Familism.    Lond.,  1673.    Svo.** 

4.  "  Vindication  of  the  Account  of  Familism.  Lond.. 
Svo." 

5.  "The  Remains  of  Bisi*.  Rust.  Collected  and  in 
part  Translated  by  Hallywell.    1686.    4to." 

That  very  curious  anonymous  treatise — 

"The  Doctrine  of  Devils  proved  to  be  the  Qraad 
Apostasy  of  these  Later  Times.  An  Essay  tending  to 
rectify  those  undue  Notions  and  Apprehensions  men 
have  about  Dssmons  and  Evil  Spirits.  Lond.  Printed 
for  the  Author,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  King's  Arms  in 
the  Poultry.    1676.    Svo." 

and  which  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  vigorous 
attacks  ever  made  on  the  believers  in  witches  and 
witchcraft,  has  been  ascribed  to  Henry  Hallywell ; 
but  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
it  with  his  Mdamproncea ;  or,  Discourses  of  the 
Polity  and  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  1681,  12mo., 
will  at  once  see  that  the  two  works  could  not  have 
the  same  author,  being  in  the  views  they  contain, 
and  in  their*  style  and  character,  essentially 
different. 

Hallywell  was  an  admirer  and  follower  of  Dr. 
Henry  More,  and  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Platonism  which  entered  so  largely  into  the 
spirit  of  all  the  compositions  of  that  super-celestial 
visionary.  In  Morg's  MSS.  Correspondence,  which 
I  possess,  there  are  several  letters  to  him  from 
Hallywell  on  apparitions,  pre-existence,  the  mil- 
lennium, "  plastic  life,"  and  other  similar  subjects^ 
in  which  More  was  deeply  interested.  In  one  of 
them  dated  March  8,  1682/3,  he  observes : — 

**  Though  my  condition  as  to  this  world  be  not  al- 
toother  such  as  I  might  reasonably  desire,  with  sub- 
mission to  a  higher  providence  in  regard  of  my  dependants 
(tic),  yet  I  esteem  myself  happy  in  that  prc<io«tMtmum 
Divitiarum  aentu,  as  Boethius  calls  it,  the  free  convene 
of  my  friends,  by  whom  my  mind  may  be  improved  and 
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bettered,  in  which  you  wilt  Bklin^  be  eaUBmed  tlie 
Prinoipftl." 

Jab.  GnossLET. 

"  Achbbn"  or  "  Akhben"  {4*  S.  xii.  20fl.)^ 
The  name  of  the  state  Is  properly  AcMh,  which  is 
allied  to  be  a  Telegu  iroid  adopted  into  the 
Ma&y  vocabnlary,  and  signi^ing  "  a  wood  leech." 
This  may  fcirly  be  coapled  with  that  derivation  of 
Sumatra  from  "  a  great  ant " ;  bat  in  the  present 
case  we  are  unable  to  offer  a  substitute.  The 
PortQgnese  made  Acheh  into  Achem,  and  we 
learned  to  call  it  A  cliin.  This  last  must  hare  been 
cot  from  the  Arabs  or  mariaeis  of  Western  India, 
lor  we  find  it  30  written  both  in  the  AIn  Akhari 
and  in  the  Persian  Geogrophicai  Tables  of  SMik 
Irfahdni.  The  form  probably  was  suggested  by  a 
jingling  analoj^,  such  as  Orientals  lore,  with 
Michln  (ChinaJ.  ["  Northern  Sumatra  and  espe- 
cially Achln."  Colonel  H.  ¥ule,  Ocean  Highways, 
August,  1873.]  Charles  VrvtAx. 

41,  Eccleaton  Square,  S.W. 


Acheen,  as  in  cheat,  not  Akheen  ;  so  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  all  over  the 
Eaet.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfielil  Oroie. 

Bakosets  temp.  Charles  II,  (4"'  3.  rii.  188.) 
— Appended  to  my  copy  of  Guillim's  Dimlay  of 
Heraldnj  (5th  edition)  is  a  treatise  of  Hooout, 
Mililary^  and  Civil,  by  Capt.  John  Logan,  which 
fsves  a  list  of  the  baronets  created  by  Charles  11., 
nom  which  it  would  appear  that  Richard  Fonshaw, 
Ssq.,  afterwards  Master  of  Requests  to  TTig 
Majesty,  was  the  only  one  created  in  li>50  (Sep.  2). 
John  Parkin. 

Idridgehny,  Wirluworth. 

The  roll  of  baronets  created  hj  Charles  II,, 
1649-GO,  is  given  in  Beatson's  Political  Index,  i. 
2S0,  and  also  in  Debrett's  Baronelage.  There  are 
only  ten  recogniMd  oreationB,  wmch  are  ni 
nearly  all  extinct.  The  only  baionetcy  created 
1650  was  No.  482,  that  in  favour  of  Richard 
Fanahaw,  Esq.,  M.P,  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  bears  date  the  2nd  September, 
1650.  According  to  Burke's  Extinct  Jlaronttage, 
this  baronetcy  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Bicbard's  son,  Bichard,  the  second  baronet,  who  it 
is  said  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  died  unmarried  ' 
or  about  1895.  It  is  sometimes  stated,  as  in  t 
Letters  of  Sir  EieJuiTd  Fanehmv  duriiig  hie  Eiri- 
iagsies  in  .Svain  and  Portugal,  8vo.,  170B,  that  he 
was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Oxford  i  thin  ia  evidently  an  error,  and  probably 


Consult  Dugdole's  Anlient  Usage  in  bearing  of 
niek  Ensigns  of  Hmuncr  at  arc  cotniaonly  called 
Arms,  where,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  informaUon  r 
quired  will  be  found.  H.  FiaHwicK. 


I  liAve  a  list  of  these  baronets  witJi  the 
imprimaljur  of  "Edward  Walker,  Qartar,"  "Ed- 
ward Byshe,  Clarencieux,"  and  "  William  Dugdale, 
Norroy,"  If  D,  S.  will  communicate  with  me,  I 
will  furnish  him  with  such  of  these  names  as  may 
be  needful  to  his  purpose.  W.  M.  H.  Gkitboh. 
AlTBScott  Beolorj,  Faringdon. 

Edwaud  and  Chakleb  Dillet  (4"'  8.  xiL  190,) 
-Information  respecting  the  above  will  be  found 
I  Timperley's  Eiu:yi:lapadia  of  Literary  and  Typo- 
pupkical  Anecdota.  London,  H.  G.  Bohn,  IMS, 
The  book  contains  a  mas*  of  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  authors,  bookbinders,  printers,  pub- 
lishers, and  stationers,  well  arranged  and  indexed. 
' :  ia  out  of  print  and  scarce.  W.  Wrioht. 

31,  Fepler  Eoftd. 

"Caber  Wife"  (4*  8.  xiL  190.)— This  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  what  the  Jews  here  and  in  Ger- 
many call  a»heT,  that  is,  oeremonially  pure.  It 
'  from  the  Hebrew  c&skir,  which  denotes  that 
which  is  right  or  lawful,  and  is  applied,  among 
other  things,  to  the  fle.'fh  eaten  by  strict  Jews, 
which  ia  tktt  of  animalH  slain  by  a  duly  qualified 
butcher.  William  Jjjus  Wkioht, 

TriaiQr  Collage,  Cambridge. 

This  may  refer  to  the  rum  drunk  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  Query,  the  slang  word  chosa  and 
the  Hebrew  m:  1  R.  S.  Chabnock. 

Gniy's  lun. 

"  Not  a  drum  was  heard  "  (4*^  8,  xii.  14V, 
195,  240. )^A  manuscrijit  copy  of  this  noble  ode, 
and  one  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author,  before 
publication,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  mim 
the  Eev.  C,  Wolfe  to  one  of  his  cotrespondents, 
of  whose  name  I  failed  t«  take  note.  The  letter 
ia  framed,  and  it  hangs  against  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  library  in  Kildare  Street,  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  quite  recently  by  the  learned  treasurer 
of  the  Academy,  John  Eibton  Garstin,  F.SJi. 
Having  satined  myself  by  reading  the  entire 
letter,  I  did  not  copy  the  post-miuk.  I  would. 
however,  suggest  that  the  permission  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  might  be  uaked  for  the  reprodnction 
of  the  whole,  verbatim  el  literatim,  in  the  p  ' 


'N.&Q." 


"Vr.  Chappbll. 


"  Lied  "  (i'*  S.  xiL  208,  235.)— This  w^rd  used 
by  the  Devonshire  gardener,  the  sound  of  which  is 
imitated  by  your  correspondent  by  the  French 
word  "lieu,"  is  spelt  "lew"  by  Grose  in  his  Pro- 
vincial Glossary,  who  says  "  lee,  or  lew,  calm,  under 
the  wind,  shelter,  in  use  b  the  south  of  England." 

W,  DiLKK. 

CIliclluteT. 

"  I  MAD  THB  Carles  Lairdb,"  &c.  (4""  S.  xi. 
jiowim;  xiL  H,  36,  166, 191,)— W.  M.'a  aignment 
(p.   191)  is  altogether  aside,  being  baaed  on  the 
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misapplication  of  this  term  Laird,  which  is  ti  be 
discoyered  sometimes,  though  not  frequently,  in 
Tnodern  times  ;  and  hence  it  would  only  be  weari- 
iBome  to  confute  such  a  riew  as  ihat  Liiiid  at 
present  is  properly  applied  to  the  base-holding,  or, 
indeed ,  any  other  owner  or  proprietor.  The  proper 
■queation  is,  at  the  time  when  the  expression 
above  quoted  was  used—  which  has  been  nacribed 
to  one  of  the  Jamesca,  kings  of  Scotland— who  was, 
or  mifjht  be,  called  a  Lai»i  in  the  pro|>er  sense  of 
that  term  ;  or  what  is  its  meaning  as  it  standB  in 
that  expression  ?  This  was  the  only  question  I 
Attempted  to  consider.  As  I  still  contend,  that 
meaning  is  as  I  stated  it  ;  and  the  latest  aotliority 
OQ  the  point  which  has  been  obaerred,  and,  as  1 
doubt  not,  will  he  held  conclusive,  is  that  of  Pro- 
iessor  C.  Innes,  in  his  Scotch  Legal  AnliquitUs 
(p.  37,  note,  1U72),  citing  charters,  t«  which,  as 
afi'ording  enact  proof  of  the  king  having  laised 
Carles,  or  Goodinen,  to  the  status  of  Lairds,  I 
■would  refer.  Besides  the  remark  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  in  hia  Scknee  of  Htraldry  (p.  13),  the 
same  author's  views  may  he  considered  as  they 
appear  in  hia  separal*  work  on  Pnttdency,  at 
pp.  49,  52,  56,  56  (edition  1880).  The  25th  Act 
of  the  3rd  Pari,  of  Chas.  L,  24th  July,  1644 
(Sh.  of  Lanark),  and  the  12th  Act  of  seme  Pari. 
<5th  Session),  2nd  February,  1646  (Sh.  of  Eentrew), 
may  also  be  perused  with  advantage.  In  both  of 
these  the  distinction  between  Laiid  and  Goolman 
is  distinctly  recognized — recognised,  it  will  be 
■observed,  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  lesser  Barons 
were  the  Lairds ;  the  greater  ones,  the  Lords 
■(Mackenzie,  Prectdencj),  and  none  were  Barons,  at 
least,  lesser  Barons,  who  held  not  their  lands  imme- 
diately under  the  Crown. 

As  to  the  misuse  of  this  term  Laird  in  modem 
times,  1  have  nothing  to  advance,  except  to  admit 
the  occurrence  of  such  misuse  occoaionaJly  ;  being, 
at  the  same  time,  far  from  assenting  to  the  propoai- 
tionof  W.  M.,  that  "  usage  had,  or  has,  a  complete 
power  to  extend  or  modify  ita  application."  On 
the  same  principle,  usage  only  sanctioning,  black 
might  be  denominated  properly  w/tife,  or  a  man 
« woman.  Esfbdarb. 

Dick  B.^Rosbtcy  (4"'  S.  li.  403  ;  xiL  86,  138.) 
—Sir  Charles  W.  H.  Dick  was  placed  on  the  pay- 
sheet  of  the  Brighton  Pavilion  accounts  in  1S59, 
as  Custodian  of  the  Museum,  at  30«.  per  week ;  bnt 
some  tinie  prior  to  date  he  was  paid  from  the 
Huseum  Fund. 

Ldsl  year,  on  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the 
Hoseum  to  the  building  arranged  for  their  re- 
ception (which  is  now  open  to  the  public).  Sir 
Charles's  services  were  dispensed  with.  At  the 
nesent  time,  he  and  his  family  arc  entirely 
oependent  on  charity.  The  family  have  not 
resided  at  tho  so-called  seat,  "Port  Hall,"  for 
many  years.     It  was,  and  is,  the  property  of  the 


Stanfords  of  Preston,  and    is  now  used  as  the 
laundry  of  the  Grand  Hotel     Jno.  A.  Fowlkr. 
London  Rmd,  Brighton. 

"Masbie  Wauch"  (V^  a  tiL  8,  92,  177.)— 
The  mistake  in  tjie  BotUeian  Catalofttt,  by  wtnoii 
D,  M.  Moir  was  described  as  a  pseudonym  for 
James  Hogg,  has  long  since  been  corrected  in  the 
Library  it^ ;  but  0.  H.,  who  surmises  that  the 
book  itself  was  never  looked  at,  does  not  himaelf 
appear  to  have  looked  at  the  entry  which  he 
criticizes,  as  the  Catalogue  makes  no  mention  of 
John  Gait.  W.  D.  Macrat. 

MiLFTAET  TopoonApttr  (4"^  S.  xii.  lid,  156.)— 
For  plans  of  the  battles  and  sieges  of  Belle-isle, 
Cherbourg,  Fontenoy,  and  Rochelle,  and  drawings 
of  Barcelona  ond  Turin,  see  the  Field  of  Man, 
2  vols.  4to.     London,  Macgowan,  1781. 

E.  E.  Street. 

Wbntworth  House  and  Wkntwobth  Cabtle 
(4"'  S.  XL  152,  330.)— At  each  of  the  above 
places  is  a  very  striking  picture  of  tlie  great 
Strafford  and  his  Secretary,  and  each  House  con- 
tends that  the  other  is  a  copy.  I  believe  with 
this,  ns  with  so  many  other  moot«d  questiona, 
QiBiuc  sub  jiuliix  lis  esL  Pblaoids. 

Bbll-Kisqino  (4't  S.  lii.  166.)— The  chapel 
alluded  to  by  G.  H.  A.  is  that  of  Holbeck  Lunds, 
some  five  miles  distant  from  Hardraw,  and  in  the 

Cish  of  Ayagarth,  in  Wenaleydale,  one  of  the 
jeat  in  England.  It  is  situated  where  York- 
shire joins  Westmoreland,  on  the  moorland,  and  a 
inoH!  primitive  place  it  would  be  diiiieult  to  find 
in  England.  The  l^end  runs,  that  some  years 
ago,  when  the  small  bell  in  the  little  turret  was 
either  missing  or  broken,  the  clerk  used  to  come 
down  to  the  t^pel  on  Sunday  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  thrusting  bis  head  through  the  hole  where  the 
bell  had  hung,  cty  out  lustily,  "Bol-lol,  bol-lol, 
bol-lol,"  in  order  to  summon  the  parishioners  to 


Let  me  narrate  even  a  more  amusing  story  con- 
cerning Holbeck  Lunds  Chapel.  Some  years  ago 
a  clei^yman,  a  stronger,  going  to  officiate  there  on  a 
lovely  summM  afternoon,  on  finding  no  kneeling 
hassock  in  the  desk,  desired  the  clerk  to  supply  one, 
who,  after  a  brief  interval,  appeared  with  one  of  a 
very  primitive  description,  a  sod  freshly  cut  from 
the  tnrf  on  the  outside.  For  a  short  time  thifl  suf- 
ficed tolerably  well;  but  soon  the  clergyman  had  to 
rise  most  abruptly,  as  the  sod  proved  to  have 
been  cut  from  an  ant-hill,  and,  oa  can  easily  he 
imagined,  swwTued  with  thousandB  of  its  tenants. 

Well  do  1  recollect,  on  a  visit  to  Wensleydale, 
one  of  the  most  beautifid  districts  in  Eng- 
land, seeing  Holbeck  Lujids  Chapel.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  burial-ground  or  wall  surround- 
ing it,  the  sheep  gnued  close  to  the  buHdiog,  and 
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to  a  certain  extent,  Soutbe^s  chamiiDg  description 
of  Chapel-le-Dale,  in  the  DocIot,  sptly  applies  to 
it — a  passage  which  will  bear  quotation  : — 

"  The  turf  mu  u  soft  mnd  Gne  us  tbat  of  the  adjoining 
hills  :  itmu  seldom  brokea,  ao  scant;  was  the  populaUon 
to  which  it  wsis  appropriatei  Scaruely  a  Ihistle  or  a 
nattU  defoTiDed  it,  and  Ihs  few  tonibstones  which  had 
been  placed  there  were  dow  themseWes  half  buried. 
The  ahecp  came  oier  the  wall  when  they  listed,  and 


were  the  ontj  souoda  vrhich  were  be 
when  the  single  bell  which  hui^  in  its  niche  o»er  tl 
entrance  tinkled  for  service  on  tbe  Sabbath  Dsj,  or  ni 
a  slower  tongue  gave  notice  that  one  of  the  children 
the  soil  was  returning  to  the  earth  whence  he  sprang." 
JOHS  PlCKfORD,  M.A. 
Xenbouine  Kectorj,  Woodbridge. 


NiCEBB    CrI 


'  S.  I 


,  193,  333,  412, 
.  —What  ix  the  earliest  known 
translation  in  English  of  the  Kicene  Creed  ?  Does 
it  give  the  word  Holy  f  In  a  copy  of  Oiir  Lad^t 
Minor,  printed  in  1530  (but  doubtless  there  arc 
man]'  older  editions  than  that),  the  sentence  is 
thus  tranalated  :  "  And  I  hjleue  on  holy  comon 
and  upofltly  ehirche."  Palmer's  Mon'amen.la 
RituaXia  eires  no  help.  We  may  certainly  infer 
that  the  English  people  knew  the  Creed  with  the 
insertion  of  the  worii  Holy.  Why  do  printers 
never  give  the  word  One  a  capital  letter  ?  it  is  as 
mueh  entitled  to  it  aa  the  words  Catholick  and 
Apostolirk.  H.  A.  W. 

Toads  is  Iheland  (4">  S.  xii.  109,  192.)— T( 
may  be  inferred  from  your  limitation  of  the  repli* 
to  (mult,  that  I  adopt  Shnkspeare's  belief  in  the 
poiaonoua  nature  of  toads ;  but  na  niy  ease  is  not 
quite  that  of  the  noble  lord  who  knew  no  other 
history  but  Shakspeare,  you  will  perhaps  kindly 
allow  nic  to  explain  that  I  used  the  generic  terra 
"venomous  reptiles"  to  contradistinguish  toads, 
which  I  knew  were  indigenous  to  Irclmid,  but  per- 
fectly hamileBS,  and  the  only  instance  of  an  indi- 
genous native  reptile  in  that  country. 

Of  course,  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  he  introduces  the  image,  that  Shak- 
Bpeare's  belief  in  the  venomous  character  of  the  load 
n-as  very  strong,  and  toads  were  indigenous,  it 
foUows  that  the  St.  Patrick  legend  was  his  sole 
source  of  information  when  he  wrote  that  those 
"  mg-hcaded  kems  " — the  Irish  soldiery — were  the 
only  venom  in  the  island ;  and  we  convict  the  bard 
of  two  errors,  one  general  and  the  other  local. 

RoTLE  EurwisLE,  P.R.H.S. 

Farn worth,  Bolton. 

Sir  Richard  Stkei-e  (4"'  S.  xii,  129,  175.)— 
I  am  much  obliged  for  the  information  already 
given,  but  should  be  moat  glad  of  more,  and 
especially  as  to  the  dates  and  other  facts  not  yet 
supplied.  I  find  that  Governor  Twint  (Trant  of 
Dovea,    eo.    Tipperary)   married  a   sister  of   Sir 


Richard  Steele,  and  had  a  daughUr,  who  beoune 
the  wife  of  Richard,  fourth  Earl  of  Cavan.  I  do 
not  think  thia  sister— her  Christian  names  are  nc* 
mentioned — has  been  referred  to  yet  in  ''  N.  &  Q. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  the  maiden  name  of  Sir  Bicbaid 
Steele's  mother,  and  whether  she  had  more  than 
two  children. 

Reoinald  Stewart  Boddinotos, 

I,  Markham  Square,  g.W. 
MtTNEIlARl"    OR     "NCMBRARI"  :     ThE    "  T« 

Dbum"  (4*  S.  xii.  84,  155,  19-1.)  — It  is 
scarcely  doubtfid  tiiat  the  ancient  reading  i» 
niunerari.  The  earliest  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  GalUa,  A.  xviii.,  of  the  ninth  century, 
has  it  distinctly  ;  so  has  an  early  thirteenth-eentury 
copy,  written  m  England,  and  also  a  fourteenth- 
century  Hora>,  entirely  in  English,  which  I  once 
possessed,  now  in  the  British  Mnscum. 


J.  C.  J. 

Croxton  Family  (4*^  S.  wL  159,  213.)— I  am 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Eotcb  for  his  communication 
respecting  the  marriage  of  Croston  with  Fettyplaoe, 
which  is  new  to  nie.  The  anna  of  Croxton  am : 
Sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  debniiaed  by  a  bend 
compon^,  or  and  gules  ;  which  arms  have  bean 
used  by  the  family  for  nearly  700  years.  Another 
coat,  sometimes  borne,  is  :  Argent,  on  a  fesse  amre, 
between  three  croBS-erossIets  fitoh^  sable,  two  tuns 
or.  Does  either  of  these  coaU  occur  on  the  slab 
of  which  Mr.  Rovce  speaks  I  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  establish  the  identity  of  Croston  and 
Croxton.  R.  E.  K. 

White  Eobbs  (4*  S.  lii.  4, 179,  217.) 
iged  to  Dk.  Erkwbr  for  his  answer. 
Withering  is  scarcely  to  be  relied  on  in  such 
matters,  and  in  this  instance  is,  as  Mbdweio  says, 
error.  I  do  not  find  the  extract  in  the  original 
edition  ;  it  is  an  addition  of  the  editor  (a  son  of 
the  author)  in  ed.  vii.  Lindley  and  other  latei 
writers  do  not  mention  any  such  difference  betwewi 
the  two  roses,  which  is  improbable  on  ^rtmd/a^it 
grounds.  Jamrb  Britten. 

Mbdwkib  denies  the  accuracy  of  the  foot-nota 
appended  to  the  article  "Brain  Leechdoni,"  re- 
specting the  white  and  red  rose.  To  his  first 
allegation,  I  presume  that  the  letter  preceding  tbe 
one  !!.»  signwl  will  be  a  sufficient  reply.  To_  hU 
second  allegation  an  answer  is  in  courtesy  required. 
He  says,  "  Equally  incorrect  ||to  the  statement  that 
red  roses  are  tanic  and  white  ones  laxative}  is  the 
statement  that  the  reil  rose  is  the  baais  of  several 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  an  astringent 
nature." 

All  your  readers  know  TJte  Cyclopinlia  gf 
Practical  SteeipU,  by  Arnold  J.  Oooley  and  J.  C. 
Brough.  This  book,  I  fancy,  will  be  deemed  both 
modem  enough  and  authority  enough  to  carry 
weight  with  it.    On  p.  1175,  col.  1  (Fourth  Ed.), 
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under  the  word  Rose,  we  have  this  paragraph  : 
"  Uses. — The  red  rose  is  an  elegant  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  as  such  is  used  as  the  basis  of  several 
pharmaceutical  preparations/'  From  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, &c.,  we  have  the  following  : — 

"  The  syrup  of  Red  Roses  (Syruptts  rosa:  Oallieoe\  is 
astringent  and  stomachic."    [Pn.  Dob.  &  Edin.] 

'*  Confection  of  Red  Roses  {Confeetio  rosm  OalliciB)  is 
an  elegant  astringent  and  tonic."    [Ph.  Lond.] 

Chamber's  Encychposdiay  art.  Rose.  "  A  mildly 
astringent  and  agreeable  syrup  is  made  from  the 
dried  petals ...  of  the  French  rose  (Rosa  Oallica)" 

The  French  Pharmacopoeia  : — 

"  Panni  les  vari^tds  employes  en  m^icine,  on  connatt 
surtout  la  Rose  de  Provins,  vulgairement  Rose  rouge. 
£lle  fait  la  base  de  plusieura  preparations  astringentes 
fort  usit^es." 

Need  I  add  more  ?  I  could  fill  a  column  with 
similar  quotations,  so  that  "  my  authority  [at  least! 
bears  a  credent  bulk,  that  no  particular  scandal 
once  can  touch,  but  it  confounds  the  breather.'* 
If  I  am  incorrect,  as  your  correspondent  asserts,  to 
err  in  such  goodly  company  is  enough  "  to  make 
us  adore  our  errors."  I  am  quite  wuling  to  leave 
the  matter  to  your  readers,  with  whom  "  ever  the 
justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries  the 
due  o'  the  verdict  with  it." 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

Lovant,  Chichester. 

"Serendible"  (4*»»  S.  xii.  208.)— I  have  not 
heard  this  word  as  spelt  above ;  but  "  sei?endible  " 
is,  I  believe,  in  conmion  use  in  Ulster  as  an 
adjective  of  intensity.  A  north  of  Ireland  divine 
ascribed  its  etymology  to  "  seven  devil "  :  ergOy  of 
sevendible  power  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  fanciful. 

W.  C.  J. 


^Ucellatuoutf. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Stusfx  A  rchceological  Collections  relating  to  the  Hitiory 
and  Antiquities  of  the  County,  Published  by  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society.  Vol.  XXV.  (Lewes, 
G.  P.  Bacon.) 
The  Tolumes  published  by  the  Sussex  Arch»ological 
Society  are  always  pleasant  and  instructiTe.  They  are 
convenient  in  form,  important  in  their  contents,  and  in- 
Tariably  praiseworthy  for  the  good  taste  and  feeling  of 
the  various  papers.  In  an  article  on  the  hoose  at 
Parham,  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  says  of  the  armoury  there, 
that  it  contains  "  more  specimens  of  defensiye  armour 
anterior  to  the  year  1450  than  in  all  the  other  collectionB 
in  Europe  put  together,  with  the  exception  of  the 
curious  helmets  now  at  Athens."  The  ''Marchant 
Diary,"  a  record  kept  by  a  gentleman  farmer  of  160 
Tears  ago,  is  very  amusing.  Among  other  instances,  we 
haTe  Mr.  Marchant,  after  afternoon  service,  going  with 
four  or  five  others,  including  the  parson,  to  a  tavern, 
"where  we  drank  3  bottles  of  beer  and  a  small  bowl  of 
punch!"  ''Stay'd  late  and  drank  too  much"  often 
occurs.  On  "King  Charles's  Martyrdom,"  **my  wife, 
Willy,  and  I  went  to  Church."  We  learn  that  bohea 
was  18».  a  pound ;  and  we  are  told  that  "  John  Parsoni 
is  to  shave  my  face  twice  a  week,  and  my  head  once  a 


fortnight,  and  I  am  to  give  him  100  faggots  per  annum." 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  best  of  a  very  good  series. 

Our  Public  Records.    A  Brief  Handbook  to  the  National 

Archives.  By  A.  C.  Ewald,  F.S.A.  (Pickering.) 
Onb  would  hardly  have  thought  that  a  handbook  to  our 
national  archives  would  l^  rendered  interesting  to 
general  readers,  or  that  there  was  anything  left  to  say 
about  them.  Mr.  Ewald  has  shown  that  there  was 
much  left  worth  the  telling,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to 
tell  it  worthily.  That  any  of  our  public  records  have 
come  down  to  us  safely,  is  a  matter  tor  especial  wonder. 
All  that  could  be  done  to  destroy  them,--done  through 
ignorance,  which  is  quite  as  destructive  as  deliberate 
malevolence, — has  been  so  done  to  the  destruction  of 
many  valuable  documents.  The  salvage,  however,  is 
great ;  but  that  would  have  been  worthless  without  such 
arrangement,  chronicling,  calendaring,  and  describing, 
as  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  earnest  scholars. 
Mr.  Ewald  does  justice  to  our  kings  who  have  been 
desirous  to  preserve  the  records  of  England,  and  he 
justly  pillories  Bichard  II.  for  "defacing  such  as  related 
to  the  state  and  government  of  the  kin^om." 


Thb  first  portion  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Dixon's  compilation  of 
the  "  Pedigrees  of  the  Dixons  who  have  borne  and  bear 
for  Arms  a  f.  d.  1.  or,  and  a  ch.  erm."  is  ready  for  the 
press,  and  will  appear  in  the  next  part  of  Dr.  Howard's 
Miscellanea  OeneaJlopica  et  Heraldica.  Eventually,  the 
work  will  come  out  in  a  separate  and  independent  form. 


BOOKS     AND     ODD     VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Partieixlart  of  Price,  &o..  of  the  followins  booka  to  be  lent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  reguired,  wboae  name  and  addreae 
are  given  for  that  purpote  \— 

BcaAr-BooKS.    With  Albeit  DUrer*!  EngraTinga,  or  copies  of  them. 
Babcm  Missal.    Sto.    1515. 

iLLCMIirATKO  MS. 

Wanted  by  Rsv.  J.  C.  Jaekstm,  18,  Manor  Terrace,  Amhurst  Road, 

Hackney. 


Stotixti  to  €axvtipatitstntM. 

P.  P.  f,—**  Pigeons  of  PauFs  "  had  a  certain  reference 
to  hirds  ahcut  the  Cathedral,  It  was  the  London  *lang  of 
the  Plantagenet  times  for  the  "  scliolars  of  PcmTs.*'  These 
boys,  in  return,  called  the  scholars  of  St.  Anthonys 
Hospital  "Anthony  pigs." 

F.  L.  (Dromore). — The  lines  occur  in  no  other  prologue 
that  we  know  of.  They  are  in  Dryden^s  prologue  to  All 
for  Love : — 

-^—^  a  tale  which  often  has  been  told, 
As  sad  as  Dido's,  and  almost  as  old." 
There  is  a  line  in  the  play  itself  whi^  is  to  be  found  also 
in  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb  :— 

"  Give  me  some  Musick  !  look  that  it  be  sad  !  ** 

J.  W.  B. — The  lines  are  probdUy  not  intended  to 
rhyme. 

X.  M. — It  is  to  be  rememhered  that  the  lines  are  said  to 
have  appeared  in  the  Greenwich  Magazine /or  "Marines  *'; 
and  mat  "  tell  that  to  the  marines  "  is  equivalent  to  dis- 
belief in  the  thing  told, 

Q,  E.  B. — The  story  is  simply  absurd, 

Lbbwick. — Hallam  states  that  Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty 
of  Prophesying  (1647)  contained  tiU  first  claim  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  The  Examiner  qfthe  20th  inst  finds  the 
first  claim  for  such  liberty  in  tA«  Declaration  of  Faith  put 
forth  by  the  English  Baptists  in  Amsterdam  (1611),  and 
its  first  proclamation  in  England  in  Leonard  Busker's 
Religions  Peace;  or,  a  Plea  for  Idb^ty  of  Conscience 
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(1614).  BuBkir  wu  a  BapUst,  The  Examuier  addt  that 
"  toUroiMtk  woi  advocaJUd,  in  a  more  or  Uts  compleUform, 
hy  kales,  CktUingvorth,  and  many  others  he/ore  1647.'* 

^  Obphbus  A9D  MPfiBS." —  We  regret  tiiat  the  course 
taken  hyu»  in  IM  above  controversy  has  seriously  dis- 
pleased sHa,  STsnncxTZ.  With  this  ezjM-ession  of  regret, 
1M  must  add  the  assurance  that  he  is  quite  mistaJcen  in  at- 
tributing any  moUve  to  i»  than  that  of  biComi$igly  closing 
^dispute, 

'B^hlL-'NexLweek. 

^Cbbodciaxxus"  (p.  208)  hecomes  inidli^le  m  its 
proper  form,  "  Csfviciarius  "  or  *^  Cerevisianus."  Prof. 
Stsiibs  ^es  Pliny  as  the  authority  for  stating  that 
**  Cerem»ia"s=beer  vku  a  OatUish name;  but  it  seems  to  be 
in  intiimate  connexion  with  "  Cereris  vis"  **  Cerevi- 
ciarius  "  is  translated  "  brewer  or  ale-seller  **  in  various 
dictionaries.  In  the  Liber  Albas  aiid  similar  Chronicles, 
"  Breuxativr,**  with  many  changes  in  the  spdlijig,  is  the 
term  by  which  a  brewer  is  designated, 

J.  E.  B.  will  oblige  us  by  forwarding  the  note. 

C.  T.  (Cambridge)  is  cordially  tharikedfor  his  hinL 

J.  P.  (Rockville,  Edinburgh). —  We  should  advise  that 
the  work  to  which  J.  P.  refers  should  be  published  in 
JSdinburgh. 

W.  T.  S. —  We  shall  be  glad  to  insert,  from  time  to  time, 
such  illustrations  as  onur  correspondent  may  kindly  send 
to  us. 

B.  W.  DizoH. — Towr  proposal  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  gratify   the  contributors  to,   and   the   editor  of, 

Australasia. — FtUl  iTiformaiion  can  be  obtained  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries*  Hall, 

NOTIOB. 

Editorial  GommunicatioDB  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  " — Adyertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The 
Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.G. 


JGERSON'S  FINE-ART  GALLERY  and 
•  DEPOT  of  the  BBBLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPANY.  0. 
Rathbone  Place,  W.,  aad  71,  London  Wall.  E.C.,  offers  the  Largest 
Collection  in  the  World  of  PHOTOORAPHS  direct  from  Paintinn, 
both  Ancient  and  Modem.  For  iospedion.  at  the  West-£nd  Depdt, 
0,  Rathbone  Place.  Special  attention  ii  directed  to  an  important 
Mriee  from  Paintings  in  the  irorld*renowned  Dresden  Gallery,  Just 

fubliflhed.    The  famous  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  by  Raphael.     The 
'hotographs  are  warranted  permanent.    Catalogues  free.    Bhippcn 
and  the  Trade  supplied. 


DRAWINGS  and  SKETCHES  from  NATUBJB, 
by  the  late  G.  WALLWTN  SHEPHEARD.-Just  pnblSibad, 
AUTOTYPE  PRINTS,  takian  trook  the  above,  soitaUe  for  fmminf .  or 
for  Studies  in  the  tceatment  of  Forest  Trees,  Foliage,  and  Iiandmspe 
Sahjeoti. 

DstoOsd  LM  (tr  5iss«  and  Priei«  ON  oppUmKom. 

COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS  completed,  collated.  ttlM. 
and  properly  bound. 

MARION  &  ca  83  and  23,  Sobo  Square. 


M 


NOTICE.- BIBLICAL  LITBBATURB. 

ESSRS.     BAGSTER^S     CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated  with  Specimen  Pages.   Bypoittfiree. 
SAMUEL  BAG8TBR  &  SONS.  IS.  Patemorter  Row. 

PABTBIDQE  AND  OOOPSS, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 
192,  Fleet  Street  (Comer  of  Chancery  Lane). 

CARRIAGE   PAI1>  TO  THE   COUNTRY  ON  0RDXB8 

EXCEEDING  MM. 
NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  St.,  4a,  St..  and  St.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue.  4f.  6d.,  6a  Od..  and  St.  ed.  per  l,00a 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Innor  FUp,  It.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— ImproTCd  quality,  sil  Sd.  per  ream. 
FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outtides,  St.  (kL  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  it.  and  St.  Sd.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  It.  pw  100-Super  thick  qnalttj. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondenoe  (ftf« 

colours),  0  quires  for  It.  Sd. 
COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4t.  Sd.  per  reaauov 

8«.  6d.  per  l.uoo.     Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  tmm  St. 

Monograma,  two  letters,  ttoxa  6$. ;  three  letters,  firom  7t.  BniriiMSI 

or  Address  Die8,firom  3t. 
SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4t.  per  ream ;  Ruled  ditto.  Hl  Sd. 
SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

lUostrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales.  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  Ac.,  pom 

(ESTABLISHXD  1811.) 

Tke  VeUum  Wove  Clab-Hoase  Paper, 

ManufiMjtured  expressly  to  meet  a  universally  experienced  want,  it.  a 

C^per  which  shall  in  itself  oombiao  a  perfe^ly  smooth  surfluM  with 
tal  freedom  fkom  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  WoTe  Club-Honae  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  ftt>m 
the  beat  linen  nm  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability  .and 
presenting  a  surnce  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 

The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER  surpasses 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surface,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
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CESTEXARIANa    I.V   RE0I8TilAR-CESEIUI.'B   34Tn 
UErORT-    KOR    1871. 

(4"-  S.  xii.  63,  221.) 

While  wnitlng  the  result  of  the  inquiries  into 
the  oaae  of  PliLL^bo  He.isel  which  I  aiu  proaecuting, 
I  will,  with  your  pcrxuission,  call  the  otteation  of 
your  tEadera  interested  iii  dtm-centeuririiinism  to 
tlie  intenatitiy  Uth  Report  of  the  RegiBtnvr-Gsnerul 
of  Births,  il«iEhs,  and  Mnmagea  for  1871, 

Those  who  are  uwaro  that  I  have  shown,  oi 
highest  oulhority,  that  among  the  Uvea  on  which 
aSHUmneea  liave  been  elfeoted  during  the  long 
perioil  ivliich  hiiK  rliiiwed  Biace  offices  for  that  pur- 
i"'-'  Im'-  li'  I  jii-iLiiited  in  this  country,  only 
■  ■  ■  ■■  I  ci'titury,  while  the  National 
!'■  ■  "  ■ '  ■  I.    I  1,1  record  only  two,  will  be 

'ii.'-"'  I  !'  iriiiL,  iis  [hey  will  frani  this  Report, 
that  diiL'hi;^'  iIiL'  jwir  1871  the  deatlia  of  flixty-nine 
persona  were  registered  in  Kngkadas  dying  at  the 
age  of  mo  ic:in  and  upwards. 

But  the  evphtnatioD  ia  very  simple;  Uio  ages 
referred  tu  are  not  agea  which  have  been  proved, 
hue  iifjes  rtpuled  awl  reported:  and  on  this  point  I 
must  be  pennitted  to  print  an  extract  from  the 
Report  in  ([ueation,  even  though  there  will  ' 
found  in  it  a  couiptimenlaiy  lUlusion  to  myself  :- 


"The  inUteet  wliiol)  attaches  to  cuei  of  reputed 
eDtenarianigm  hsB  induced  me  to  bring  logetliar  into 
ne  Ticw  tbe  particulars  of  such  CMes  as  were  recorded 
a  the  death  ret-iiteri  of  1871,  and  tbeae  will  be  found  in 
;BblBl8(p.  lixiii.)  localiifldBOaaloadmltof  their  being 
asil^  tnced  by  any  onv  who  may  he  desiroua  of  makini; 
iKiuiry  respeoline  them.  From  time  to  time  I  ha'o  to 
LOUDce  in  my  Wuekly,  Quarterly,  and  Anauo!  Report* 
deatliB  of  peraous  nliOBO  Etgea  aiitatiU  in  the  nijulerl 

ounttu  orexoeed  100  years.     It  will  not  be  deemed 

euperflnouB  by  those  nbo  take  note  of  the  uefrapapercor- 

^ticB  which  ao  freijuently  follows  the  announce- 

. .  lease  of>xtr«meiongeTity,rorme  to  Tnuivdiht 

pnUic  lAaC  Ihediitricl  rtgiUran  hatetui  avUwrily.tvtJi  if 

V'eg  had  du  nitani  and  Ihi  leiturtfor  to  doieg,  ta  I'uvuli- 

gali  Ike  Irvlh  or  aUtrrwiK  of  the  atalemeiita  as  to  aga 

made  by  the  legal  informant  of  deathai  lAt  inJoTtiiaHtt 

doni  reiponiibU  fur  tlie  corrBctneas  of  those  Blale- 

le.    Aa  a  most  able  and  painstaking  writer  upou  this 

subject,  in  his  recent  work,  remarks:   'The  Re^strar- 

''■  :ncnkl  has  no  altiriiatire  but  to  tell  the  tale  aa  it  is  totd 

__  hiin.'    Iul871,thedoathBof  00  persons  were  regialered 

at  the  following  agee,  aj  itated  by  tha  in/aTmanU  ;  27  at 

100,  17  at  101, 10  at  lOa,  5  at  103.  3  at  104.  2  st  10.'!,  3  at 

106,  1  at  107,  1  at  108.  and  1  at  IDK  years.      Of  these 

'eputed  centenariana  '25  wera  malea  and  41   foiDales. 

?iom  1661  to  1871  inclusive  tbs  registered  deitha  at  lOU 

yenra  of  age  and  upwards  Iuito  amonnled  to  856,  namely, 

■231  ma!es,ai]d625fcmnlea;  so  tbatonnnaTerago  21  men 

id  S7  women  go  to  their  graroa  erery  jesr  with  the  re- 

iwn  of  centenarioaiam  attaching  to  their  memories." — 

Oonaideration  for  your  space  compels  nie  to  omit 
le  remainder  of  the  Registrar-General's  remarka 
upon  thi«  point,  us  also  to  refmin  from  aaking  you 
to  reprint  the  table.  But  1  the  less  regret  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  it  only  reports  the  locauties  in  which 
the  several  deaths  took  place,  but  does  not  give  the 
names  of  the  supposed  centenarians.  If  there  do  not 
exist  very  substantial  reasons  for  ofRcial  reserve  in 
this  respect,  1  think  tho  wish  that  the  cases  may  be 
investigated  would  be  more  likely  to  be  realized  if 
those  disposed  to  make  such  inquiries  had  the  names 
before  tlieu. 

As  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  table,  I  can  recogniie 
from  the  localities  and  ages  many  cases  out  of  the 
sixty-nine  which  I  have  already  investigated  and 
shown,  either  in  my  Xon^mtti/a/Min  or  elsewhere, 
to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

Thus  I  find  at  Brighton  the  death  of  a  man  from 
"  paralysis  "  is  registered  as  having  taken  place  at 
105.  Tbia  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  notorious 
Thomas  Gceran.  Those  who  remember  the  corre- 
spondence respecting  him  in  the  Timcii  and  the 
exposure  of  hia  falsehoods  in  this  journal,  will,  I 
am  sura,  agree  that  I  was  fully  justified  in  summing 
up  my  history  of  his  case  by  declaring  that  "» 
grosser  impostor  than  the  old  man  Qeeran  or 
Geeryn,  who  called  iiiiisblp  106,  hut  really  was 
SOT  85,  never  existed." 

In  the  "male"  who  died  at  "Portsen"  of 
"  bronchilis,"  aged  106,  I  at  once  recognized  my 
old  friend  George  Brewer,  whose  death  was  duly 
chronicled  at  the  time  in  the  Hampekire  Tck^rayh, 
where  it  was  stated  he  was  bom  7th  Aug.,  1766, 
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and  wa8,coiisequenliy,  KKJwheu  he  died.  No  bap- 
tismal certiticaie  w&s  produced ;  but,  as  be  stated, 
tie  was  twenty  when  he  entered  the  Navy  ;  and  it 
search  in  the  records  of  the  Adniiniltj'  showed  that 
■wliea  he  did  bo  join  in  17(13  he  Uflve  his  age  us 
tweoty;  thua  proving  that  the  old  salt  wis  born, 
not  in  1765,  but  in  1773,  and  wits,  consequently, 
SS,  and  not  106,  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 

The  feiniUe  who  died  in  the  Chester  District  of 
"  old  age,"  at  the  reputed  age  of  109,  is  doubtless 
Sally  Clarke  of  Hawarden,  with  whose  name  the 
leaders  of  this  journal  must  be  familiar.  She  is 
one  of  the  cases  which  in  my  book  I  have  charac- 
terized OS  "  doubtful,"  and  to  which  I  propose 
referriog  again  shortly  in  this  joumal.  Whulever 
her  age  may  hare  been,  she  certainly  wan  not  lOt). 
That  statement  is  baaed  on  the  supposition  that 
ahc  was  the  child  "  Sarah,"  daughter  of  John  and 
Kose  Davies,  baptized  in  1763,  whereoi;  anotlier 
Surah,  daughter  of  the  same  parents,  was  baptized 
in  1767,  showing  the  death  of  the  elder  aisier  of 
that  name,  and  reducing  the  age  of  the  second 
Sarah  to  1U4 ;  but  there  are  some  reaaooa  for  sup- 
posing there  was  a  thinl  Sanih — but  more  of  this 
bereuftor. 

The  "  male  "  whose  death  at  "  108  "  from  "  old 
age"  was  registered  at  Ledbuiy  wan  no  doubt  the 
bero  of  the  following  cutting  from  the  Utaadard  of 
4th  April,  1S7I  ;— 

"  DEiin  OP  A  MiH  AGED  107.— In  our  obitmry  we  re- 
cord the  death,  on  the  S5th  ult..  of  John  Jenkjni,  of  Cod- 
din^lon,   near  Ledbury,   Herefordi' ' 


IB  of  107  years.  The  dece»eoiI  lired  witli  liii 
Tbo  it  now  shout  S5  years  of  >ge,  in  &  aiuall 
icar  CoddingloB  (.'ross,  and  was  formerly  a 
farm  lubourer  of  *Br}  industrious  habits,  For  many 
ysara.  hotverar,  he  has  been  gapiiorted  by  parochi^ 
relief.  Same  few  yean  auo.  Mr.  Treherne  and  Mr, 
Andrews,  of  Basburf,  visited  the  old  man,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  And  him  in  nant  of  many  neceuary  articlea, 
Bueh  u  bed  clothinK,  iic,  whereupon  they  made  an 
appeal  ti  tbe  inhsbitinta  on  his  behalf,  and  sufficient 
money  was  raiacd  to  buy  sneh  neceraaries  at  he  stood  in 
need  nf.  Tlie  deoesied  nus  ia  possession  of  all  bis 
faculiiet  up  !□  the  time  of  bis  death,  lie  freely  in- 
dulged  in  the  habit  of  smoltlng." 

I  am  indebted  to  a  lady  (whose  huflband  ia  n 
frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  these  columns) 
for  two  photo^mphs  of  this  old  man,  together  with 
some  additional  pRrticidnrs  respecting  hitu  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  no  onptismul  ceitilicatc  of  Jenkins 
IB  to  be  found,  few  will,  I  think,  be  disposed  to 
helieye  he  had  reached  the  exceptional  age  of  IIKJ 
or  1117. 

1  will  only  mention,  and  that  very  brieHy,  one 
other  case  which  I  recognize  in  the  RegistniT- 
Genernl'H  list. 

The  "male  "  registered  aa  dying  at  ''  107  "  of 
"  old  age,"  at  Sevenoaks,  was  doubtless  John 
Biddock,  whose  case  was  brought  under  m^  n 
by  Lord  Amherst,  who  hod  long  known  him 
veiy  oil!  man  ;    but,  without  now  entering  into 


details,  I  may  state  that  I  have  ascertained  beyond 
doubt  that  he  was  only  in  his  ninety-sixth  year 
at  the  time  of  hia  death. 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  how  well 
founded  is  the  caution  given  by  the  Re^trar- 
General,  that  the  district  reristTars  are  not  ib- 
sponsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  returns,  but  tb&t 
"thb  Ibformants  abb  ALOse  rksponsibj-k  tor 

THB    CORBECTNMS    OF    THOSE    BTATEMBSTS";   and 

I  trust  all  future  writers  on  the  Duration  of 
Human  Life  will  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

All«r  this  illustration  of  how  the  number  of 
reputed  Centenarians  in  1871  has  been  swollen  to 
""  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 

ae  process  in  the  following  year ;  and  feel  pretty 

■e  that  Anne  Elling's  102  years,  unsupported, 
they    are,    by   the    slightest   evidence,   will 

[tribute  to  enlarge  the  list  for  167]!.  Before 
that  list  appears,  I  hope  to  be  in  possession  of  aome 
more  precise  information  respecting  her.  In  the 
meantime  a  little  matter  connected  with  her,  which 
came  under  my  notice  a  short  time  since,  on  which 
I  may  have  something  to  say  hereafter,  drove  me 
into  rhyme,  "facit  indignatio  veisum  ";  and,  per- 
haps, you  will  permit  me  to  present  to  your  readers 
the  following 

Dinctiont  ftow  to  Write  Iht  Biography  af  a 
CivliAarian. 
Find  a  very  old  woman,  both  hearty  and  abrewd ; 
Well  stuffed  with  good  (eits;  with  self-interest  imbued: 
With  a  memory  for  things  that  liave  never  occurred ; 
And  >  tongue  eter  ready  to  cry,  "  Praise  the  Lord  I " 
*    ' '  er  say  she  's  a  hundred,  and  stoutly  declare  it; 

.pou,  if  need  be,  be  quite  ready  to  swear  it. 

If  challenged  for  proof,  put  yourtelf  in  a  huff; 

Say  you  isoio  ihi'i  a  /Mndrtd,  and  that  is  enough. 

If  the  sceptical  dolt  further  proof  itill  require, 

°-p  his  mouth  by  such  terms  as  Knare,  Fool,  and  Liar; 

__  will  soon  from  the  contest  unequal  retire. 

Print  the  twaddle  she  utters  in  a  pamphlet ;  the  which 

Yon  may  with  a  little  '•  tall  talk  "  so  enrich. 

It  will  readily  rival,  in  merit  and  selling. 

The  dwr  little  niaepenny*  Li/e  of  Anne  EUini;. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 


CONTEMPT  OP  COUKT. 
What  is  contempt  of  court  I  The  Tichborne  case, 
which  has  raised  all  sorts  of  curious  questions,  ha* 
raised  this,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  most  curious  of  alt. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  heads  of  our  law,  And 
is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  collection  of  them  in 
our  language,  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  It  is  there 
called  contcmptut  brevium,  or  contempt  of  the  king** 
legal  writs— the  writs  isaued  in  his  courts  of  law. 
So  early  aa  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  we  tind  that  «m- 
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tempttts  hrevium  was  an  offence  for  which  the  party 
guilty  of  it  could  be  fined  (L.  Hen.  I.  14).  So 
contemptus  jv^ticicB,  which  was  in  effect  the  same 
thing.  Mere  disrespect,  or  disturbance  of  a  court, 
was  not  a  contempt  summarily  punished,  for  when 
a  man  insulted  the  king's  judge  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  we  find  he  was  not  summarily  fined  or 
imprisoned,  but  indicted.  It  was  only  a  disregard 
of,  or  a  resistance  to,  the  legal  writs  of  a  court 
which  was  regarded  as  a  contempt.  Thus,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  bishop  who  disobeyed  a 
writ  issued  by  a  court  was  held  guilty  of  contempt 
{Year  Book,  38  Edward  III.  12),  as  in  any  case  of 
disobedience  to  a  writ  {Year  Book,  21  Henry  VII. 
31),  and  hence  our  modem  practice  of  attachment 
or  arrest  for  such  offences.  In  course  of  time  it 
was  found  necessary,  to  secure  the  members  or 
ministers  of  a  court  &om  actual  violence  and  moles- 
tation, to  hold  it  a  contempt,  as  if  a  party  struck  a 
juror  {Liber  Assemrum,  39).  In  any  case  of  con- 
tempt the  court  inflicted  fine  or  impriaonment 
arbitrarily,  without  a  jury,  and  hence  the  power 
was  T€»ry  strictly  limited  to  these  cases  of  absolute 
necessity—  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  writs  of 
the  court,  or  protecting  it  while  sitting  from  inter- 
ruption or  violence.  When,  for  instance,  one 
beat  another  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  the 
courts  were  sitting,  at  that  time  in  the  open  court, 
it  was  held  a  contempt.  And  there  are  cases  in 
the  old  books  of  blows  or  insults  to  judges  treated 
as  contempt.  The  well-known  stoiy  of  Gascoigne, 
Chief  Justice  under  Henry  IV.,  committing  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  although  apocryphal,  very  well 
illustrates  this  head  of  the  law.  Our  ancestors  con- 
fined it  to  such  acts  of  violence  as  were  aimed  at  or 
directly  affected  the  court,  its  members  or  ministers. 
Mere  endeavours  to  influence  jurors  were  never 
held  in  any  court  of  law  contempt  of  court,  but 
were  indictable  as  the  old  conunon  law  offence 
called  "  embracery  of  jurors "  (see  "  Treatise  on 
the  Star  Chamber,"  Colledanea  Juridica,  voL  ii. 
p.  92).  It  was  only  in  the  Star  Chamber  that  such 
offences  were  punishable  summarily,  that  is,  by  in- 
formation upon  aflidavit,  without  a  trial  by  jury 
{Ibid.,  124).  And  these  "  informations"  were  so 
illegal  that  they  were  vehemently  denounced  by 
Lord  Coke ;  and  even  when,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  Star  Cliamber,  criminal  informations  became 
used  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Lord  Hale  re- 
garded them  as  unconstitutional.  They  were, 
however,  impliedly  recognized  by  a  statute  of 
William  III.,  but  then,  though  issued  by  the  court, 
they  have  always,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  been  tried  by  a  jury,  as  in  cases  of 
criminal  information  for  libel,  or  for  attempts  to 
insult  or  coerce  judges  or  jurors.  In  sudi  offences, 
criminal  information  was  regarded  as  the  proper 
coarse ;  and  during  the  last  century  it  was  never 
held  that  they  could  be  treated  summarily  as 
"contempts."    In  1758,  indeed,  the  attempt  was 


made  to  establish  the  doctrine,  but  it  failed.  A 
printer  published  a  scandalous  libel  on  Lord  Mans- 
field, reflecting  on  his  conduct  in  a  suit  then  pending, 
accusing  him  of  tampering  with  the  record. 
Hie  printer  was  brougnt  up  for  contempt,  and 
Sir  ^rdley  Wilmot  composed  an  elaborate  judg- 
ment to  vindicate  the  proceeding.  But  there  was 
an  utter  absence  of  authority,  and  the  reasoning 
did  not  satisfy  the  dear  intellect  of  Lord  Mans- 
field. The  proceeding  was  abandoned,  and  the 
printer  was  dischaiged.  Nor  was  the  attempt  ever 
repeated  until  our  own  time.  It  often  happened 
that  parties  put  forth  papers  to  pr^udice  trials, 
but  such  acts  were  never  punished  as  contempts. 
These  publications,  if  defamatory,  were  punishable 
as  libels ;  and  if  not  libellous,  were  not  punishable 
at  alL  If  they  were  libels.  Fox's  Libel  Act  required 
that  there  should  be  trial  by  juiy ;  if  not  libellous, 
they  were  perfectly  legal.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
century  it  was  held  that  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  law  which  are  open  and  public  were  public  pro- 
perty, because  the  public  had  an  interest  in  them ; 
and  this  implied  that  they  were  subjects  for  public 
discussion.  Nor  was  the  discussion  of  them  while 
proceedings  were  pending  ever  held  a  contempt. 
It  was  onfy  direct  appeals  to  the  iury  which  were 
so  treated,  not  discussions  among  the  public.  The 
distribution  of  papers  among  a  jury  with  a  view  to 
influence  them  was  an  offence,  but  an  offence  which, 
like  any  other,  required  a  regular  indictment  and 
trial  The  case  repeatedly  arose,  and  was  always 
trea^  in  that  way,  and  never  in  any  other.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  indeed,  conmiitted  parties  who  pub- 
lii^ed  libels  or  attacks  on  suitors  in  Chancery, 
where  the  proceedings  were  secret  and  the  suits 
were  private ;  and  the  practice,  though  of  doubtftd 
legality,  has  continued  in  that  court.  But  in 
courts  of  law  the  proceedings  are  open  and  public ; 
and  these  summary  proceedings  have  never,  until 
recently,  been  adopteiL 

During  the  present  century,  the  practice  arose  of 
reporting  cases  while  the  trial  was  proceeding,  the 
legality  of  which  has  long  been  establlBhed.  Before 
it  was  established,  half  a  century  ago,  one  of  the 
judge?  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  trying  a  case, 
miade  an  order  in  a  particular  case  against  publica- 
tion, and  fined  a  printer  for  disregard  of  it  as  guilty 
of  contempt.  But  the  legality  of  the  proceeding  was 
left  doubtful ;  all  that  the  court  said  was,  that  they 
could  not  set  it  aside,  as  the  fine  belonged  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  that  court  was  not  applied 
to,  perhaps  because  the  fine  was  remitted.  The 
order  was  absurd,  and  has  never  been  repeated. 
Lord  Brougham,  indeed,  sent  a  gentleman  to  prison 
who  forcibly  dragged  away  a  ward  of  court,  and 
Lord  Cottenham  took  the  same  course  with  a 
gentleman  who  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  a  master 
while  sitting  as  a  jud^  in  his  case.  But  these 
were  cases  of  actual  interferenoe  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court,  and  came  clearly  within  the 
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principle  of  the  old  law.  That  principle  was  well 
stated  hj  Lord  Denman,  when  he  said  that  nothing 
could  be  punished  as  a  contempt,  except  either  an 
insult  to  the  court,  when  sitting,  or  an  actual  ob- 
struction of  its  proceedings.  An  insult  C4in  only 
be  in  the  face  of  the  court,  and  its  proceedings  can 
only  be  obstructed  either  by  the  disturbance  of  its 
proceedings  or  disregard  of  its  writs.  The  idea  of 
treating  as  contempt  words  said  or  published  at  a 
distance  from  the  court  would  have  astounded  our 
ancestors.  W.  F.  F. 


nUME  AND  SIR  G.  C.  LEWIS. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Life  would  be  tolerable  were  it  not  for  its  amuse- 
ments." I  think  we  may  see  an  analogous  opinion 
in  Hume's  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion j 
vol.  ii.,  p.  502,  of  the  edition  of  his  Essays  and 
Treatises.  Hume  imagines  a  stranger  dropped  on 
a  sudden  into  this  world,  and  the  miseries  of  this 
life  shown  to  him  in  a  hospital,  a  prison,  a  field  of 
battle,  a  fleet  foundering,  a  nation  languishing 
imder  tyranny,  famine,  pestilence.  Hume  then 
adds: — 

"  To  turn  the  gay  side  of  life  to  him,  and  give  him  a 
notion  of  its  pleasures,  whither  should  I  conduct  him, 
to  a  ball,  to  an  opera,  to  Court  ?  He  might  justly  think 
I  was  only  showing  him  a  diyerdty  of  distress  and 
sorrow." 

I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  Hume 
and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  as  to  the  final  conclusion  to 
which  they  come.  The  only  difference  seems  to  be 
in  their  degrees  of  comparison.  Hume  has  a  much 
worse  estimate  than  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  of  both  ends 
of  human  existence,  Hume  compares  the  miseries 
with  the  amusements  of  life  as  no  better.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  represents  the  amusements  as  the  draw- 
back to  the  endurance  of  ordinary  existence. 

I  have  heard  it  said  there  was  nothing  new  in 
the  sentiment  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis;  it  had  been 
uttered  Ijefore.  However,  challenged  to  show  cause, 
no  similar  passage  could  be  produced  in  any  other 
author ;  and  I  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  say  if  a 
parallel  could  be  found. 

In  a  general  way,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Ecch- 
siastes  of  Solomon  has  a  similar  thesis :  life  would 
be  good  and  enjoyable  if  used  for  the  proper  pup- 
poses  of  existence,  and  mankind  were  not  led  away 
from  tliem  by  vain  pre-occupations,  which  consti- 
tute the  principal  business  of  their  passage  upon 
earth,  and  not  the  satisfaction  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ments, which  Solomon  seems  to  think,  from  ex- 
perience of  other  pursuits,  are  the  objects  of 
existence  in  which  humanity  would  find  their  hap- 
piness. 

The  Odes  of  Horace,  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  John- 
son's Vanityof  Hvimin  I  rts/<c/»,  may  perhaps  equally 
be  said  to  exhil)it  the  sentiment  which  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  has  concentrated  in  a  sentence  which  lias  be- 
come i)roverbial.  W.  J.  BiRcn. 


THE  FANQUEI  AND  THE  HUELI-T8E. 

We  English-speaking  people  say  that  famqutij 
a  name  given  to  the  Westerns  in  China,  meam 
"  foreign  devils,"  and  is  employed  to  express  the 
national  detestation  of  all  strangers.  This  is  a 
great  Western  mistake.  Faviquei  means  simply 
"  far-enders,"  or  "  foreigners  " — two  words  hATing 
the  same  meaning,  and  nearly  alike  in  constraction. 
In  beginning  my  explanation  I  must  make  an 
assertion,  which  will  yet  have  its  proof^  that  ercry 
language  in  the  world  is  a  dialect  of  a  common, 
original  speech ;  and  that  the  Chinese  short 
phonetics,  or  radicles,  are  represented  in  the  Cdtic 
as  well  and  truly  as  in  all  other  shapes  of  langosge 
in  the  world.  Cing,  for  instance,  means  "book" 
in  Irish  and  Chinese:  it  means  "chieftain'*  also 
in  the  same  languages.  A  hundred  other  instances 
of  the  sort  could  be  mentioned  here.  Fanqwi, 
however  spelled,  is  actually  the  term  Funic,  hold- 
ing the  radicles,  fin  and  tag,  each  signifying,  in 
the  Celtic,  *'  terminus,"  or  far  end,  or  lower  end, 
or  coast.  Phoenicia  was  also  called  Paialia— jxir 
and  oZ,  or  oZ,  having  each  the  same  meaning  of 
"far"  and  "end" — "extreme  end,"  or  "ooast- 
country."  Fine  was  "  end "  in  Early  English ; 
and  the  word,  however  spelled,  has  that  meaning 
all  over  the  world.  The  Chinese  call  that  Syrian 
region  Tsin,  giving  it  their  own  dmri-ating  term. 
Sin,  or  sen,  is  a  general  word  for  "  tenninns,"  as  in 
horizon  =  "  extreme  end."  This  is  proved  con- 
clusively by  no  less  a  wordmonger  than  Cicoo 
himself,  who  says  somewhere  that  the  Romans, 
instead  of  writing  "  horizon,"  should  use  the  word 
finiens,  Syria  is  a  shape  of  Surige,  an  old  name 
for  Scandinavia  ;  and  this  was  also  the  name 
of  China — sometimes  spelled  Seriea  (the  "end 
country ") ;  whence  that  ancient  punning  blunder 
about  the  woven  textures,  whether  silk  or  cotton. 
So  much  to  show  how  the  radicles  of  speech  make 
themselves  at  home,  and  prove  themselves  every- 
where, from  Connemara  to  Aurora  and  the  Ganges, 
and  why  the  Chinese  should  know  the  meaning  of 
the  agglutinated  word  finig. 

Then  why  do  the  common  people  of  China  use 
the  word  as  a  term  of  reproach  1  Because  they 
love  that  most  ancient  figure  of  speech  called  a 
pun,  like  all  other  peoples  of  intelligence.  Fanquei 
does  mean  "  devils."  And  here  another  curious 
rule  of  language,  not  yet  laid  down,  must  be  men- 
tioned, viz.,  that  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  world 
the  terms  for  devil,  fiend,  dcev,  jinn,  &c.,  have  the 
meaning  of  "  lower  end,"  or  "  far  end,"  or  "  pit." 
Tem-ol  (Devil;,  in  Irish,  means  "lower  end." 
Ev-ol-es  has,  in  Celtic,  a  like  meaning ;  and  it  is 
the  Semitic  ehlis.  Teavolas  was  a  name  for  Erin, 
meaning  "far  west  end."  Ev-ol  originated  our 
word  "  evil ";  and  er-end  ("  extreme  end,"  or  event) 
is  the  term  " fiend."  The  Irish  U<iv  means."  end" 
and  "coast."  It  is  the  Orientiil  dwipa^^hx 
end,"  or  "  coast,"  or  "  going  down."    It  is  also  our 
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word  "  deep,"  and  the  Persian  deev^  a  "  devil" 
Sidon  holds  the  word  "Satan,"  and  it  means 
"  going  down,"  or  "  coast,"  or  "  far  end."  It  forms 
f4«t  of  Lu-dtania,  an  "  end  country."  Tsin,  or 
jinn,  means  also  both  "far  country"  and  "devil" 
I  must  not  forget  one  more  notable  instance  in 
point.  Beng  is  the  Gipsy  word  for  "  devil,"  and 
in  all  probability  fanquei  is  the  plural  shape  of  it. 
In  the  Celtic  beng  meant  "  far  end."  It  is  visible 
in  "  fence,"  and  the  "  bank "  of  a  river ;  also  in 
**  pink,"  an  extreme  point,  or  edge. 

There  is  a  corroboration  of  the  foregoing  which 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  Chinese  kueli-tse  has 
the  meaning  of  fanquei,  being  applied  to  foreigners. 
It  is  evidently  the  ual-es  of  Celtica  =  "  extreme 
«nd  " — a  term  found  in  ten  places  on  the  map  of 
the  world,  and  marking  a  littoral  region  of  the  west 
ends.  One  of  these  terms  is  the  familiar  word 
"  Wales  " — a  name  found  also  in  Connaught,  and 
spelled  Oivles,  a  "  coast  end,"  or  "  far  end."  It  is 
also  the  classic  word  elyse,  the  "  lower  place,"  or 
elysium.  Had-es  is  Celtic,  and  has  the  meaning 
o£  Wal-es,  ** lower  end,"  or  "far  end."  That 
Chinese  hueli-tse  represents  also  the  term  EhUs,  a 
"  lower  place,"  or  hades,  or  "  devil." 

In  looking  over  the  foregoing,  I  find  that  in 
labouring  to  be  brief  I  have  been,  if  not  obscure, 
forgetful  of  my  best  and  most  striking  facts.  No 
doubt  somebody  else  will  yet  note  and  present 
tiiem.  From  what  has  been  written  any  one  may 
suspect  that  we  are  very  apt  to  blunder  about  the 
Chinese,  and,  in  particular,  misrepresent  their  feel- 
ings as  regards  foreigners.  If  some  of  the  common 
people  call  the  English  "  devils,"  it  is  because,  like 
all  other  smart  peoples,  they  love  a  pv/n.  The 
educated  classes  use  the  word  fanquei  in  its  proper 
sense  of  "foreigners,"  or  "Westerns."  So  that, 
everything  considered,  I  hope  the  Editor  of 
**  N.  &  Q."  will  not  think  I  have  taken  up  too 
much  space  in  doing  a  little  etvmological  justice 
to  the  Sericans,  or  the  Celestials,  as  we  may  call 
them  by  paronomasia,  since  the  word  Suerga  is  a 
well-known  Oriental  term  for  Heaven. 

William  Dowe. 
Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


Curious  Cards. — At  a  sale  of  the  effects  of  an 
eccentric  old  gentleman  and  a  collector  of  curiosi- 
ties, at  Pembury,  Kent,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  A  friend  of  mine  purchased  a  box  of  cards, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  the  centre  one 
containing  counters,  and  the  side  ones  each  a  pack 
of  curious-looking  cards.  One  is  an  ordinary  pack 
of  fifty-two  cards,  having  the  club  and  heart  aces 
rtamped  with  a  crown  over  a  shield,  bearing  two 
Hons  and  other  devices,  surrounded  by  a  circle. 
In  the  other  pack  there  are  no  tens,  and  the  suits 
tte  dubs,  swords  (or  daggers),  goblets,  and  platters, 
pk^orially  rem'esented,  and  mostly  coloured  red 
green.    The  two  of  goblets— as  I  shall  call 


them — ^bears  the  superscription,  "  Real  Fabrica  De 
Lisboa";  and  the  four  of  the  same  suit  has  an  armo- 
rial device  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  coronet. 
The  ace  of  platters  is  distinguished  by  a  spread 
eagle,  bearing  a  shield,  with  a  variety  of  armorial 
devices  in  the  centre  of  the  platter.  The  four  has 
two  triangles  interwoven  in  addition  to  the  four 
platters  ;  m  the  five,  the  heads  of  a  king  and  knave 
are  depicted  in  the  centre  platter  ;  and  there  is  a 
cross  on  each  platter  throughout  the  suit.  There 
are  no  peculiarities  in  the  remaining  suits.  The 
knaves  m  each  suit  are  full-length  young  fellows 
bearing  the  sword,  club,  goblet,  or  platter,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  the  queens  are  portly  matrons,  in 
flowing  robes ;  and  the  kings  are  depicted  riding 
on  high-stepping  chargers. 

Can  vou,  or  any  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
dents, throw  any  li^ht  on  the  game,  or  the  mode  of 
playing  it  ?  I  shaU  be  glad  to  supply  any  further 
information  to  any  of  your  readers  who  may  wish 
for  it.  R.  Luck. 

3,  Hare  Court,  Temple. 


Dr.  Wm.  Cunningham. — In  a  manuscript  book 
in  my  possession  (date  1624),  this  gentleman  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  work  called  The  Cos- 
mographicaU  Glasse,  wherein  he  assigns  a  high 
antiquity  to  the  City  of  Londm.  I  should  be  glad 
to  learn  if  anything  is  at  present  known  of  the 
author  or  his  work. 

He  says,  "  London  was  built  420  years  before 
Rome,  or  1136  years  before  the  Christian  era,"  and, 
therefore,  before  the  reigns  of  David  or  Solomon. 
The  quotation  in  my  manuscript  is  only  brief,  but 
there  may  be  some  foundation  for  this  assertion,  as 
tin  is  named  amongst  the  spoils  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Joshua  on  his   occupation  of 
Canaan,  1451  B.a;  and  as  the  Phoenicians  traded 
very  early  with  Cornwall,  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  tin  here  named   was   really  the  product   of 
Britain.    Strabo  and  other  old  authors  write  of 
the  Cassiterides  or  tin  islands,  which  term  pro- 
bably included  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  instead 
of  Cornwall  alone,  which  in  the  old  British  tongue 
was  named  Kemaw ;  for,  according  to  Camden,  the 
Britons  called  a  horn  corn ;  in  the  plural,  hem.    In 
confirmation  of  Derbyshire  and  North  Wales  being 
known  to  the  Phoenicians,  there  are  many  places 
with  Phoenician  names  in  the  former,  and  m  the 
latter,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  bronze  mining 
tools   have    been   found   in    ancient   lead-mines 
amongst  the  hills  near  Abergele,  which  might  be 
of  Phoenician  origin,  as  bronze  mining  tools  have 
also  been  discovert  in  the  tombs  and  mummy  caves 
of  Egypt. 

That  the  ancient  Britons,  before  the  advent  of 
the  Romans,  were  so  far  advanced  in  metallurgy  as 
to  manufaeture  golden  ornaments  and  work  iron 
has  been  sufficiently  proved :  within  a  recent  period 
a  valoable  gold  tiara  was  fonnd  niar  the  ancient 
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British  camp,  Malvem  Hills,  and  iron  scythes  were 
used  against  the  Eomans.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  Caesar's  statement  as  to  the  inhabitants 
or  Ancient  Britain  can  only  be  partially  received, 
as  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  manufacture  of  metallic  products,  must 
have  given  an  amount  of  civilization  far  beyond 
the  savage  state.  J.  B.'  P. 

Barboume,  Worcester. 

[A  notice  of  Dr.  Wm.  Cunningham's  learned  old 
treatise,  so  remarkable  both  for  beauty  of  the  print  and 
ornaments,  and  rarity  of  the  subject,  will  be  found  in 
Oldys's  Briiuh  Librarian,  pp.  26-32.] 

Monkish  Canticle. — Is  the  author  of  the  sub- 
joined "  black  sanctus  "  known  ?  From  its  identity 
with  the  metre  and  rhythm  of  the  old  Latin  hymns, 
I  presume  it  to  be  of  monkish  origin : — 

"  Ave  !  color  vini  clari, 
Dulcis  potus  non  amari, 
Tu&  nos  inebriari 
Digneris  poteutid. 

0  !  quam  felix  creatura 
Quam  produxit  yitis  pura, 
Omnis  mensa  sit  secura 
In  tu4  presentid. 

0  !  quam  placens  in  colore, 
O  !  quam  fragrans  in  odore, 
0  !  qoam  sapidus  in  ore 
Pulce  linguae  vinculum. 

Felix  venter  quern  intrabis, 
Felix  guttur  quod  rigabis ; 
Felix  OS  quod  tu  lavabis, 
£t  beata  labia. 

Ergo  vinum  collaudemus 
Potatores  exaltemus 
Non  potantes  confundamus 
In  etema  supplicia." 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 
Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

"Various  Readings." — Although  these  are 
recognized  as  legitimate  subjects  for  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  critics,  as  regards  the  older  poets, 
and  some  few  of  more  recent  times,  the  editors  of 
"  Selections"  seem  occasionally  to  exceed  their  license 
with  certain  poems.  Gray's  EUgy  in  a  Country 
ChurcJiyard  has  had  a  marvellous  escape,  for  we 
find  very  rarely,  indeed,  an  editor  bold  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  original  text.  Hohenlinden  and 
Logan's  Cuckoo,  however,  have  suffered  severely  ; 
and  even  The  Burial  of  *S'ir  John  Moore  seems 
likely  to  come  into  the  latter  category.  The  other 
day  I  picked  up  Foetry,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
selected  by  Anne  Bowman,  in  which  I  noticed 
some  variations  that  seem  scarcely  improvements 
on  the  original  poems.  In  quoting  the  originals,  I 
go  by  memory,  and  may,  therefore,  not  be  perfectly 
accurate. 

In  the  selection  referred  to,  we  find  in  The 
Cuckoo  "  Attendant  on  the  spring  "  substituted  for 
"  Thou  harbinger  of  spring  " ;  "  To  pull  the  flowers 


so  gay  "  for  "  To  pluck  the  primrose  gay" ;  **  W©  *d 
make  with  social  wing"  for  "  On  joyous  wing." 

''  When  heaven  is  filled  with  music  sweet 
Of  birds  among  the  bowers." 

Again,  in  Wolfe's  fine  poem,  we  have  "Qf  iA# 
enemy  sullenly  firing"  for  "That 'the  foe  was";* 
"  Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  "  for  "  Nor  in  sheet 


)} 


nor. 

Probably  few  simple  poems  have  had  more  liber- 
ties taken  with  them  than  The  Cuckoo,  and,  there- 
fore, some  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  editor  in 
this  instance ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  such  erroTB 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  libels  on  those  gifted  bard» 
who  have  passed  away.  Even  in  a  poet's  lifetime 
it  is  sometimes  painful  to  read  the  laborious  dis- 
quisitions on  his  possible  hidden  meanings,  the 
sources  of  happy  expressions,  his  (sometimes  ob- 
scure) sublimities,  and  so  forth.  The  unfortunate 
genius  seems  the  victim  of  essayists,  &c,  ever 
anxious  to  take  a  slice  out  of  him  for  their  own 
benefit,  like  Bruce's  Abyssinian  with  the  cow.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  reasonable  poet  should  prefer 
a  little  bitterness  to  this  style  of  extravagant  lau- 
dation ;  and  even  the  editor  of  a  "  Selection  "  need 
not  be  offended  at  a  little  carping.  S. 

Old  Jokes. — Last  year  I  pointed  ou^  that  some 
French  journals  of  the  first  class  were  in  the  prao- 
tice  of  reviving  the  oldest  jokes  with  new  names. 
They  persist ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see,  between 
articles  on  politics  or  literature  of  which  anv 
paper  might  be  proud,  a  column,  one-half  of  which 
consists  of  stale  facetia,  of  which  our  worst  comic 
periodicals  ought  to  be  ashamed.  I  cannot  find 
any  modem  Joe  Miller.  If  there  were  one,  these 
richauffis  would  hardly  be  ventured  upon : — 

"  G'est  le  cas  ou  jamius,  puisque  les  alarmistes  parlent 
de  cholera,  de  rappeler  un  mot  charmant  d'iilezandM 
Dumas  p^re. 

''  Gomme  on  lui  disait  en  1848  que  le  cholera  pouvait 
bien  venir  en  France. 

*"0h  1  non/  dit-il,  avec  bonhommie,  Ml  aurait  trop 
peur  d'attraper  la  ^publique.' " — Ls  Figaro,  27  wmL 
1878. 

The  thought  is  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  I 
have  not  here,  but  it  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  to  our  time.    Peter  Pindar  wrote: — 

**  Oji  a  Stone  throvm  at  a  Great  Personage,  vhick  missed 

him. 
**  Talk  no  more  of  the  lucky  escape  of  the  head 
From  a  flint  so  unhappily  thrown, 
I  think,  very  difierent  from  thousands  indeed, 
'Twas  a  lucky  escape  for  the  stone." 
"Curran,  on  being  told  that  Flood  had  caught 
small-pox,  said,  'Well !  I  'm  sorry  for  the  small-pox. 

Here  is  one  more,  which  is  served  up  without 
even  the  garnish  of  a  new  name : — 

''  Un  petit  avocat  vient  de  mourir.  Les  h^itieri  se 
ment  sur  la  succession — bien  peu  de  chose. 

*  I  am  not  oertain  about  the  correction  of  this  line. 
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"  On  parcourt  rappartement  du  d^font,  on  Tide  leg 
armoires. 

"  '  Comment ! '  s'^rie  quelqu'un  en  ezaminant  les 
habits,  'ce  pauvre  cousin  n  avait  que  cela  d'effets.' 

"'Dame  !'  r^plique  un  h^ritier  philosophe,  'il  arait  d 
pen  de  causes  !'  '—Le  Figaro,  3  septembre,  1873. 

M.  Villeinessant  is  a  wit  and  a  critic  of  a  very 

high  order,  yet  day  after  day  he  allows  suchmatt^ 

to  appear  in  his  paper,  and  no  doubt  pays  for  it. 

Why  ?  FiTZHOPKiHS. 

Amiens. 


[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
Answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


The  English  and  Scotish  Officers  with 
GusTAVus  Adolphus. — I  have  long  wished  to 
know  where  I  can  find  some  account  of  the 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  who  served  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  either  already  compiled  or  to 
be  gleaned  by  the  perusal  of  an  auuientic  narrative. 
Sir  James  King  of  Barra,  co.  Aberdeen,  who  was 
created  Baron  Eythin  in  the  same  county  for  his 
services  to  Charles  I.,  had  afterwards,  in  1644,  the 
title  of  Baron  Sanshult  of  Doderhalts,  in  the 
district  of  Colmar,  conferred  on  him  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  Were  his  first  campaigns 
with  the  great  Gustavus  1  The  name  of  All^rt 
Gledstones  has  occurred  to  me  as  a  colonel  in  the 
service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  besides  others 
which  I  do  not  now  recall  to  memory.  But  I  am 
more  particulariy  desirous  to  ascertain  the  identity 
of  a  remarkable  portrait  that  was  placed  in  the 
first  National  Portrait  Loan  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  the  subject  of  which  wears,  over  an 
expansive  buff  coat,  a  chain  and  medal  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  I  had  it  from  Aston  Hall,  near  Bir- 
mingham. It  represents  (as  shown  by  a  shield  of 
arms)  either  John  Berkeley,  first  Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton,  afterwards  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
or  his  brother.  Sir  William  Berkeley ;  and  my  wish 
is  to  verify  the  early  military  careers  of  those  two 
brothers.  John  Gouoh  Nichols. 

"Broletto." — What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word,  which  is  used  to  designate  the  town-hall  at 
Como,  as  well  as  those  of  other  towns  in  the  north 
of  Italy?  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  HandUtook  of 
Architecture,  mentions  *Hhe  town-halls  or 
brolettos,'''"'  and  Mr.  Street  (Brick  and  Marble  of 
tKe  Middle  Ages)  uses  the  same  word ;  but 
neither,  I  believe,  gives  its  derivation.  Is  it  not 
connected  with  the  Low  Latin  word  **  Broletum, — 

a  tea,  locus  publicus  arboribus  consitus"  (Du 
Qge)  ? — ^the  name  passing  from  the  place  to  the 
town-hall  built  on,  or  next  to,  it.  BroUtwn  itself  is 
piobsbly  derived  from  ^  Broliam — silva  maris  aat 


L..  > 


•  P.  791, 2iid  Bd.,  186A. 


sepibus  cincta."  The  latter  word,  in  its  Italian 
form,  gave  a  name  to  St.  Mark's  Place,  Venice. 
Mr.  Buskin,  translating  apparently  from  Galliciolli 
(Delle  Memorie  Venete,  Venice,  1795,  lib.  L 
cap.  viiL),  has  the  following  passage  : — 

"  St  Mark's  Place,  partly  corered  by  turr,  and  planted 
with  a  few  trees ;  and)  on  accoont  of  its  pleasant  aqpeet, 
called  Brollo  or  Broglio,  that  is  to  say,  Garden." — Buskin, 
TKe  Stonet  of  Venice,  toI.  ii.,  2nd  Ed.,  1867,  p.  57 
(note). 

J.  MiLiTBR  Barrt,  M.D. 
Tonbridge  Weill. 

"  SlNOLOGUB.*' — 

**  The  Timet,  with,  we  confess,  erery  rinologue  at  its 
back,  makes  much  of  the  personal  reception  of  the 
European  and  Japanese  Ambassadors  by  the  Emperor." 
-Spectator,  Sept.  6, 1873,  p.  1115. 

Query,  the  meaning  of  the  word  sinologue  f 

"  HoET." — This  word  has  occurred  frequently  of 
late  in  letters  from  San  Francisco,  in  the  sense  of 
a  secret-trading  society.  Is  the  word  an  Ameri- 
canism ;  and  if  so,  whence  is  it  derived  ? 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

"  Vade  Mecum  Sermonu." — Possibly  some  of 
your  numerous  readers  can  afford  me  information 
ren)ecting  this  early  printed  octavo  volume.  The 
title-page  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  date  or  name  of 
printer  or  author.  The  type  is  early  Crerman,  the 
small  capitals  are  rubricated  by  a  red  line  being 
drawn  through  them ;  the  large  capitals  are  MS.  in 
red.  The  Dukeof  Sussex's  book-mark  is  on  the  cover. 
Also  another,  a  very  small  volume,  Summa  Joannis 
AndreSy  super  quarto  decretalium,  Colonia.  Also 
another  volume,  Vocahularius  Variorum  Ter- 
minorum^  Aigentinensem,  Anno  m.ccccii.,  xvi^. 
KaL  Febr.  R.  W.  Binns. 

Sir  Henrt  Nottinqham. — Can  an^  one  give 
me  information  oonceminff  him  ?  I  beheve  he  was 
a  collector  of  books,  and  died  some  years  ago, 
when  his  library  was  dispersed.  ViooRii. 

Authors  Wanted. — Can  anybody  name  the 
authors  of  these  ? — 

1.  "  The  Qaeen'i  Choir :  a  RoTery  n'  Roslin  Wood. 
4to.,pp.  24.  80  Copies,  Edin.^  1858.  The  Poetical  Exe- 
cration of  an  Antiquary  (fi.  QK.)  against  the  Aathorities 
for  permittiog  the  North  British  Rulway  Co.  to  demolish 
the  Cross  Chureh  to  provide  a  Siding  for  their  Trucks !" 

2.  **  Stray  Leaves  irom  a  Rhymester's  Album.  8vo.,  pp. 
57.  Prirately  Printed  by  W.  M.  at  St  John's,  Antigua, 
1846.    Beprintea  Edin.,  for  Author,  1847." 

The  author  says  he  conducted  (sub  rosd)  the 
Bahama  Argus  during  a  somewhat  stormy  season 
of  local  politics.  A.  G. 

GuNFRSSTON  Church. — The  interesting  old 
church  of  Gunfireston,  near  Tenby,  retains  the 
lower  portion  of  a  mai«l  paintings  representing  two 
naked  feet  fononnded  by  mifoeUaneons  ariide^ 
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Buch  as  what  look  like  a  paoie  or  poucb,  a  comb, 
two  knives,  antl  a  ahorel  or  brush,  and  other  | 
tloubtful  iui piemen ts,  appiireutly  not  pertaining 
exclusively  to  either  sex.  I  have  heftrd  that  part 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  profession  of  a  nun  consists 
in  trampling  Jewellery,  &c.,  under  foot,  as  an 
embleni  of  renouncing  the  world.  Can  this 
painting  represent  such  a  scene,  or  is  any 
particuhir  saint  usually  so  depicted )  Jameson's 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art  gives  no  such  representa- 
tion, and  the  subject  remains  a  myste^.  The 
knives,  &c.,  bear  do  resemblance  to  r<d'hot  plough- 
shares.   The  upper  part  of  the  figure  is  lost. 

P.  P. 

Houses  of  Anjod.^1.  What  anus  were  bame 
by  the  ancient  Counts  of  Anjou  (the  Fulkes,  &c.)  ? 

2.  What  arras  were  borne  by  Ivo  de  Taillebojs, 
Count  of  Anjou  and  Barun  of  Kendal ) 

3.  Who  were  his  father  and  mother,  whom  did 
he  marry,  what  children  had  he,  when  did  he  die  1 

4.  Was  there  any  conuexiou  between  this  line 
of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  and  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  St.  Louis  t 

5.  AVhom  did  Charles  of  Anjou  I.,  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  marry,  and  who  were  hi 
daughters  (  Historian. 

The  Scroeoh's  Dauohter. — What  was  Scott' 
authority  for  the  shocking  description  (hardly,  I 
think,  worthy  of  so  great  a  genius)  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  The  Surgeon's  Davghtcr,  of  the  military 
hospital  at  Ryde  I  There  was,  I  know,  little 
taken,  either  of  inTalids  or  lunatics  before  the 
present  century ;  but  surely  such  a  hell  u| 
earth  as  Scott  depicts  could  hardly  have  existet 
a  civili/ed  country,  even  in  the  century  when 
children  were  hanged  and  women  flogged.      The- 

Eeriod  of  the  tale,  as  I  learn  from  the  Centenary 
dition  of  the  WaTerley  Novels,  is  1755. 

JuHATHAK  BOUCHIBB. 

Lanka  Ilduti.— From  "Vita  Gildto"  (Giles': 
Hutory  of  Ancient  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  431)  I  find 
this  place  was  once  an  island;—  Qua;  ineulo 
usque  in  hodiemum  diem  LnnnaHildutivocitatur.'' 
To  those  aapminted  with  the  present  Lauitlli/d 
this  will  appear  extremely  improbable.  Some 
light  on  the  subject  would  be  acceptable. 


Tout  vibkt  a  toist  pour  celui  «ni  saii' 
Is  there  a  corresponding  proverb  in 
our  language  to  this  I  R.  S. 

"Love." — Whence  tlic  origin  of  this  word  as 
applied  to  scoring  I  e,  g.,  at  billianls  we  say  "  ten 
love,"  or  ten  to  none.  Fredk.  Rule. 

Nobility  krakted  for  so  Masy  Years. — Id 
Basan's  iJictionnaire  du  Graveurt,  Paris,  1767, 
under  "  Nasini,"  is  the  following  information  ; — 


L'EinpereuT   Leopold   Iui   aceorda,   ainn   qu'&  hs 
:endsDs,  un  Dipliime  ds  400  ana  de  nobluw,  avec  h> 
ilege   de  poas^der   eu  Allenugne  tout«s  aortei  de 
ilignitla  Ecol^siaetiquei." 

Were  such  grants  frequently  made  in  GveaaKjt 
Tasini  died  in  1T36.  Ralph  N.  Jaku. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Vaccibation  Pamphlet.— Who  is  the  antluv 
if  a  little  work  of  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
;ive  the  full  title,  viz.  :— 

"An  addreu  to  parents  on  the  present  state  of 
I'acciiation  in  tfais  countrj ;  nith  an  imputial  eitiiMto 
if  the  proUcUon  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford  agiUnft 
^mall-pox,  by  a  candid  obserrer.  London,  printed  for 
Lengman,  1S22,  8to.,  pp.  67." 

Perhaps  I  had  better  add  that  the  press-msik  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  is  T.  957,  for  I 
really  do  not  believe  any  one  would  ever  SO^bs 
where  to  find  it  in  the  Catalogue :  it  is  under  "  Qi«at 
Britain  and  Ireland";  the  words  "in  this  country," 
I  suppose,  making  every  other  word  in  the  title 
iiubordinate.  Thu  may  prebably  be  a  reasonable 
rule,  but  as  many  with  myself  wtI!  not  be  able  to 
see  it,  perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
kindly  explain  it  to  us  ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  juBt 
J  case  in  which  an  eiception  to  the  rule  would 
have  been  more  reasonable.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
an  ignorant  person  would  never  find  it,  because  be 
would  not  know  whether  "  this  country "  wa» 
England  or  Scotland,  or  Wales  or  (for  it  does  not 
follow  because  it  is  published  in  London  that  it 
must  refer  to  England)  Great  Britain,  or  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  my  admira- 
tion for  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  is  any  the 
less ;  I  am  only  asking  for  an  interpretation  of  what 
eeems  to  me  a  difhcult  point.     Olphar  Haust. 

DispuTATiousHBas  OF  THE  Pbople  of  Edin- 
nURQH.— Br.  Franklin,  in  his  jiulofrtoffrapfty 
(Bohn's  edition),  p.  13,  speaking  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness created  by  a  disputatious  peison  in  company, 

"  PeiSDDi  of  good  Eenae,  1  bsve  tince  obserred,  seldom 
fallir 

la  the  character  here  given  of  the  Edinburghers 
commonly  proverbial  of  them,  or  is  it  an  observa- 
tion of  Franklin's  ownl 

Pro  PatbiA  Paper. — In  the  same  interesting 
little  work,  Franklin  speaks  of  the  printing  of  a 
certain  book  in  "  folio,  jwo  patrid  size."  What  is 
the  size  of  the  paper  he  alludes  to'i  I  have  never 
met  with  the  name  elsewhere. 

Jakes  T.  Pkebley. 

"KiTTT  Davis":  "Dollt  Kiijodom."— I  ex- 
tract the  following  from  the  Evropean  Magaxine 
for  1796.    The  "Table  Talk"  and  other  occasional 

Kpers  in  that  monthly  were,  I  believe,  contributed 
Baretti,  who  hod  Uved  in  Johnson's  circle,  and 
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liaii  a  good  deal  of  ibe  go^ip  of  the  dity  at  liIs 
coiiiuiimd.  Tht  pasBflgo  oucura  in  a  Eotiue  of  tlie 
death  of  Lidy  Bridget  Tollemache  : — 

"Since  tliD  ila^B  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Court  lias  not 
been  witliout  a  femala  wit,  irlio  in  a,  great  meuure  re- 
liaied  tlikt  gniTity  which  is  too  freqnautiy  tha  result  of 
forui)  and  ceremonies.  Dolly  KiugdoDi  uu9  the  acknow- 
ledged nit  of  Che  Auguat&n  age,  she  niu  succeeded  by 
Kitty  Darii,  who  wn  one  of  the  nmida  of  honour  to  the 
late  Queen.  Ludy  Dowuger  Townsend  succeeded  Kitt; 
l)>vi]:  and  Lady  fcidiKet  Moll  the  churaomejcanberore 
the  daceMe  of  her  predaeesaor.  Bui  who  will  succeed 
Lady  llriJget  I    Tims  ulone  will  determine,  as  at  present 


Lady  Bridget  and  Lady  Townsend  are  familiar 
names  to  raiders  of  old  memoirs,  and  both  ore 
3«iuemb«red  yet  for  witticisms  of  a  somewhat 
"lasarde"  order.  But  who  wis  Kitty  Davis '{ 
"Dolly"  Kingdom  I  take  to  be  u  tuisnomer  for 
Jemiy,  the  maid  of  hoDOur  to  Queen  Anne,  of 
whom  it  was  auid,  according  to  Swift,  that  "  since 
she  could  not  get  a  hostNind,  the  Ijueen  shoiild 
jjfiTe  her  a  brevet  to  act  as  a  married  woman,"  a 
joke  often  rejwated  since.  Can  any  of  your 
renders  help  me  to  further  ucqunintance  with  either 
of  these  two  fair  wits  of  jwst  generations  1 

Jbas  le  Trouvkur. 

Vai,pb  of  Mosbv,  TEtir,  Edward  VI.— In  an 
account  of  the  thurchwurdens  of  a,  parish  in  Nor- 
folk for  the  year  11351-2,  after  entries  of  the  receipts, 
■consisting  chiefly  of  rents  derived  from  the  fatia 
(if  lands  belonging  to  the  township,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing memoniadum : — 

"  The  sum  of  the  loss  of  the  receipta  aforesaid  br  the 
fall  of  the  money  that  year  [viz.,  9  .  13  .  7]  is  2"  ^■'.■■ 

And  that    auiount    is   allowed    to    the    church- 

WhiLt  was  the  cause  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
TAlue  of  the  currency  to  such  an  extent  at  that 
particuliir  time  I  Did  it  arise  from  the  working  of 
the  Act  afjainat  Usiuy,  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  2(H  I 
Bhall  be  thankful  for  an  answer.  G.  A.  C. 


THE  DE  QUINCIB,  EARLS  OF  WISfTON. 
(4*S.  X.  xi.piusim;  xiL  07,  132.) 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Anolo-Scotcs  for  hk 
note,  p.  1^2,  and  the  analysis  therein  given  of  the 
fbiir  charters  of  the  Oamhuskcnneth  Chartulary, 
and  will  now  endeavour  to  proceed  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  find  has  been  much  obscured  and 
complicated  by  the  carelessncsa  with  which  the 
Envii^h  clunnicleni  have  been  content  to  deal  with 
uuentic  materials  abundantly  within  their  reach, 
and  which,  If  error  could  unseat  enthroned  truth 
1^  a  majority  of  sheer  B.asertors,  certainly  pointed 
to  the  absolute  conchi»ton  that  Sehcr  de  Quincy, 


Eai'l  iif  Winchester,  could  not  possibly  be  the  son 
of  Robeit  and  Ontbile. 

That  there  were  four  Sehera  de  l^uincy,  in  four 
successive  generations,  appears  to  be  clear  beyond 
dispute  OD  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  various 
chuters  and  other  records,  although  the  chroniclers 
seem  able  to  distinguish  only  two.  The  first  of  the 
family,  who  caiue  over  to  England  with  the  CoU' 
queror,  appears  to  have  been  Robert  de  Quincy, 
and  his  son  was  the  first  Seher  de  Quincy,  who 
married  Maud  de  St.  Liz,  widow  of  Robert  Fill 
Richard  de  Tonnebrigge,  and  daughter  of  Queen 
Maud  of  Scotland  by  her  first  marriage  with  the 
firat  Simon  de  St.  Liz'.  This  Seher  the  firat  must 
have  predeceased  his  wife  Maiul  de  St.  Liz,  ac- 
cording to  the  Daventry  Charters  (p.  446,  vol.  xi.), 
leaving  by  her  a  son,  Seher  de  Quincy  Oic  second 
(the  Saheri  JiUi  ntei  of  the  Diinmow  Charter, 
p.  446],  vho  became  Lord  of  Buckby  in  the  reign 
of  Hen.  II.,  and,  in  the  second  year  of  Eichurd  I. 
(1191),  paid  into  the  exchequer  hia  fees  for  seisin  of 
that  lordship,  as  stated  in  the  same  page  in  my 
<luotation  from  Bridges,  it  being  impossible  that 
Seher  the  first  and  Maud  de  St.  Liz  bis  wife  (wlio 
was  first  married  lo  Robert  Fitz  Eiehard  in  1112) 
could  be  both  then  living  according  t^  the  evidence. 
This  Seher  the  second  was  not  Uie  father  of  the 
Earl  of  Winchester,  as  stated  by  Bridges  in  that 
quotation,  but  the  father  of  two  sons,  Robert,  the 
elder,  and  Seher  de  Quincy  the  third,  who  appeaia 
to  have  become  second  Lord  Buckby,  The  family, 
we  are  informed,  received  large  possessions  from 
the  Conqueror,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  prior 
to  this  time  they  hod  any  title  but  that  of  Lords  de 
Quincy.  The  elder  son,  Robert,  doubtless  inherited 
the  larger  possessions  of  his  father,  and  especially 
the  possessions  in  Scotland,  which  from  his  pro- 
pinquity to  the  Scottinh  royal  family  {being  grenl- 
grandson  to  Queen  Matilda),  natamlly  accounts  for 
his  meeting  with  Orabile,  Countess  of  Mar,  by  his 
marriage  with  whom  he  become  fiither  of  the  fourth 
Seher  de  Quincy,  first  Earl  of  Winchester,  and  so 
son  of  Robert  and  Orabile,  daughter  of  JVMus.fiJ»u» 
\f'iUicli«i,  according  to  the  Cambuskenneth  Char- 
tulury ;  for  the  aval  mtai  of  three  of  the  charters 
there  given  is  conclusive  as  to  this  relationship. 
These  acta  are  fortified  by  the  following,  so  far 
verified,  details  of  chronology. 

Macbeth  was  slain  in  lOu-1 ;  for,  us  most  of  the 
chroniclers  concur  in  recording,  Siward  died  the 
year  after ;  and  ho  was  buried  in  lOSfi,  in  the  cloister 
of  St.  Har/s  Monastery,  outside  the  walls  of  York, 
also  called  the  morni  stery  of  Galmanho,  which  he  built. 
These  dates,  it  appears  to  me,  are  authoritatively 
settled  by  the  vkroiiide  o/Jlfni/ros,  which  places 
Siward's  expedition  into  Scothind  in  1084,  and  his 
death  in  105S ;  for,  as  minted  out  at  p.  445,  vol  xL, 
the  second  Abbot  of  Melrose  was  Waltheof,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Earl  Siward,  who,  bebg  bom  within 
half  a  century  of  the  event,  cwild  not  possibly  be 
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mistaken  about   so  important  an  historical  fact. 
Siward's  son,  Earl  Waltheof,  the  grandfather  of  this 
Abbot  of  Melrose,  was  beheaded  at  Winchester  in 
1075,   and  buried   under  the   scaflbld,   but   sub- 
sequently removed  and  interred  in  Croyland  Abbey, 
and  canonized ;  so  that  facts  relating  to  him  and 
his  parentage  were  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
He  was  too  young  at  the  time  of  Siward's  death  to 
be  made  his  successor  in  the  exposed  Earldom  of 
^Northumberland,  the  landing-place  of  Danish  in- 
yasion,  but  received  from  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  Earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon  in 
compensation.    He  may,  therefore,  have  been  about 
sixteen  in  1055,  and  about  thirty-six  at  the  time  of 
his  death.     It  appears  to  have  been  by  the  Con- 
queror that  he  was  restored  to  the  Earldom  of 
JTorthumberland,  on  his  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Judith.     His  daughter  Maud,  afterwards   Queen 
Matilda   of  Scotland,  the    mother  of  Waltheof, 
Abbot  of  Melrose,  must  have  been  bom  as  early  as 
1074,  the  yeiu:  before  her  father's  death ;  for  as  her 
iirst  husband,  Simon  de  St.  Liz  the  first,  died  in 
the  Abbey  of  Charite,  or  Caritat^,  in  France,  in 
1115  (15  Henry  I.),  she  would  not  be  married  to 
her  second  husband.   Prince  David  of  Scotland 
(David  I.),  before  the  following  year,  1116,  when 
she  would  be  about  forty-two  years  of  age ;  and  she 
had  issue  by  David  I.    But  she  could  not  have 
been  bom  much  earlier  than  1074 ;  for  Earl  Wal- 
theof was  not  married  to  the  Countess  Judith  till 
1071,  after  William  the  Conqueror  had  besieged 
him  in  the  city  of  York,  as  it  was  William's 
admiration  of  his  heroic  defence  against  himself 
that  led  to  the  marriage ;  so  that  she  was,  in  any 
case,  a  mere  infant  when  her  father  was  beheaded. 
She  appears  to  have  been  merely  betrothed  to  her 
first  husband,  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, being  too  young  to  be  married  immediately 
on  the  Conqueror's  expulsion  of  her  mother  from 
the  Court.   But  Shuon  St.  Liz  had  possession  im- 
mediately of  the  Earldoms  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon  in  right  of  this  betrothal,  for  we  find 
him  ot  church-building  from  his  wife's  resources  as 
early  as  1084,  when  she  could  by  no  possibility 
be  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.     Her  daughter, 
Maud  de  St.  Liz,  was  nuuried  in  1112  to  ^bert 
Fitz  Richard  de  Tonnebrigge,  who  died  in  1134, 
and  wjis  buried  at  St.  Neots,  in  Kent ;  and  she 
could  not  have  been  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  first  married,  nor  married  to  Seher  de  Quincy, 
her  second  husband,  earlier  than  1135,  when  she 
was  at  least  in  her  thirty-ninth  year.     She  was  the 
mother  of  Seher  de  Qumcy  the  second,  and  would 
be  probably  not  more  than  forty-one  when  he  was 
bom;  which  would,  therefore,  fix  his  birth  drca 
1137.     Seher  de  Quincy  the  first  predeceased  his 
wife  Maud  St.  Liz,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Daventry 
Charters ;  and  the  probability  is,  from  her  age  at  her 
second  marriage,  that  she  had  but  one  child  by 
him,  Seher  the  second,  who  was  made  Lord  of 


Buckby,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  (1154-1189),  and 
paid  for  his  seisin  of  that  lordship  in  1191,  at 
which  time  he  would  be  about  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
He  api^ears  to  have  had  two  sons,  Robert,  the  elder, 
the  heir  to  his  larger  possessions  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  Seher,  the  younger,  who,  if  it  be 
true  as  stated,  succeeded  him  in  the  lordsh^  of 
Buckby.  Robert,  Lord  Quincy,  his  eldest  eon, 
therefore,  might  well  enough  be  at  a  marriageable 
age  at  the  period  when  the  second  marriage  of 
Orabile,  Countess  of  Mar,  took  place ;  for,  if  Dom 
when  his  father  was  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  would 
be  aged  thirty-four  in  1191 ;  and  if  Orabile's  first 
husband  died  early,  as  is  not  improbable,  she 
might 'have  been  married  a  second  time  to  Robert 
de  Quincy  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty — 
giving  to  her  second  marriage  the  date  of  1177 ; 
and  the  ofispring  of  that  marriage,  the  fourth  Seher 
de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  if  bom  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  would  be  ab«ut  twenty-two  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  twenty-nine  when  made 
Earl  of  Winchester ;  and  this  perfectly  synchronizes 
with  the  dates  with  which  A.  L.  has  favoured  us 
(p.  239;. 

Still  there  is  a  difficulty  suggested  by  the  Cam- 
buskenneth  Charters  as  to  how  and  why  Seher  de 
Quincy  in  1207,  when  he  became  Earl  of  Win- 
chester, came  to  be  granting  charters  in  Scotland, 
"  Concessione  et  assens^i  Boherti  filii  mei,"  as 
pointed  out  by  Anolo-Scx)tus,  who  fixes  very 
proximately  the  date,  according  to  the  possibilities, 
of  the  first  Cambuskenneth  Charter,  as  previons 
to  the  5th  of  the  ides  of  December,  1207.  If  the 
date  could  not  be  later,  for  the  reasons  pointed  out 
by  Anqlo-Scotus,  it  could  not  be  a  great  deal 
earlier,  for  the  equally  cogent  reason  that  Seher 
de  Quincy  only  received  the  designation  "  Conies 
Wintonie,"  given  him  in  the  Charter,  on  the  13th 
of  March  in  that  year.  (These  dateless  charten 
give  great  trouble,  but  here  we  have,  happily,  one 
of  them  assigned  its  true  place  in  clut)noiogy  with 
exceptionally  approximate  precision.)  But  there 
is  another  difficulty  connected  with  this  JRoberti 
filii  mei,  and  it  may  be  as  well,  if  possible,  to 
eliminate  both  difficulties  at  once. 

This  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  Seher,  Earl  of 
Winchester,  accompanied  his  father  to  the  fifUi 
Crusade,  in  which  the  Earl  died  in  1219  ;  where- 
upon his  second  son,  Roger,  afterwards  Constable 
of  Scotland,  assumed  the  title  and  name  of  Earl  of 
Winchester,  for  which,  it  is  said  by  Brookes  and 
others,  Robert,  on  his  return,  brought  an  assize  for 
entering  upon  and  using  that  title,  "  which,  being 
come  to  be  tried  before  the  King  at  Westminstery 
the  King,  being  there  in  person,  gave  iudgment 
for  Roger,  the  second  son,  by  reason  he  had  been 
invest^  in  the  said  Earldom,  and  had  place  and 
Toice  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  and  else- 
where  as  Earl  of  Winchester."  Vincent,  in  hk 
correction  of  Brookes   (Vincenfs  Diseoierut  of 
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Errors  in  Brooke^s  Catalogue  of  the  Nobility), 
challenges  the  accuracy  of  all  this,  and  says  there 
is  no  record  to  be  found  of  that  assize.     The  state- 
ment  is,  no  doubt,   very   open  to  challenge  for 
widely  different  reasons  than  Vincent   seems  to 
have  hit  on ;  for  when  the  whole  facts  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  impos- 
sible to  remove  both  difficulties  from  the  subject. 
Seher  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  at  the  date 
of  the  first  Cambuskenneth  Charter,  could  not  him- 
.self,  compatibly  with  the  other  dates  before  stated, 
be  much  more  than  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and 
his  son  Robert,  the  consenter  to  the  Charter,  could 
not  then  be  much  above  the  age  of  nine.    But  thisr 
rather  suggests   the  reason  why  the  consent  of 
JRobert  was  necessary  to  the  act  of  the  Earl ;  for 
this  Robert  was  the  EarPs  son  by  }ua  first  marriage 
with  Hawise,  sister  and  co-heiress  of  Ranulf,  Earl 
of  Chester ;  and  the  lands  embraced  in  the  Cambus- 
kenneth Charters  would  appear,  firom  the  necessity 
for  his  son  Robert's  consent,  to  have  been  estates 
settled  on  the  issue  of  the  Earl's  fijst  marriage, 
and  then  vested  in  Robert  by  the  death  of  his 
mother;   so  that  in  granting  these  charters  the 
Earl  was  probably,  according  to  the  legal  forms  of 
that  time,  acting  merely  in  the  character  of  guardian 
and  administrator  for  his  son  Robert,  with  a  life  in- 
terest,  in  all  likelihood,  reserved  to  himself!   It  was 
by  his  second  marriage  with  Margaret  Fitz  Parnell, 
referred  to  in  my  previous  reply,  p.  446,  that,  as  I 
now  find,  the  Earl  acquired  the  lands  connecting 
him  with  Winchester,  on  which  his  title  of  Earl  of 
Winchester  was  based  ;  and  Rocer,  his  seoond  son, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  marriage,  and,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  entitled  to  the  inheritance 
of  these  lands— the  title,  of  course,  following;  for 
Robert  Fitz  Parnell,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died 
without  issue  in  1204,  had  two  sisters,  co-heiresses, 
viz.,  Amicia,  married  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Montfort  and  Rochfort  in  Normandy,  and  Mar- 
garet, married  to  Seher  de  Quincy ;  and  the  honour 
of  Leicester  was  thereupon  divided  into  two  moie- 
ties, one  of  which,  with  the  Barony  of  Hinckley,  in 
Leioestershire,  fell  to  Simon  de  Montfort  in  right 
of  his  wife  Amicia,  and  the  other  moiety,  with  the 
Baronies  of  Groby  and  Brackley,  to  Seher  de 
(Quincy  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret ;  which  laa^ 
moiety,  on  the  creation  of  the  Earldom  of  Win- 
chester, was  thenceforth  denominctted  the  honour 
of  Winchester,  and  which  fact  fully  explains  the 
difficulty  I  had  on  this  subject  (p.  446),  and  aJso 
why  the  Montforts  acquired  the  title  of  Earls  of 
Leicester  with  their  moiety.    In  these   circum- 
stances, Robert,  the  EarFs  eldest  son,  could  scarcely 
claim  or  expect  the  Earldom  of  Windiester ;  and 
the  rationes  decidendi  of  the  King,  if  there  really 
were  any  assize  on  the  subject,  must  have  been 
different  from  those  stated  by  Brookes  and  objected 
to  by  Vincent,  who  is  equalljr  astray  as  to  the 
Ironnds  of  objection.    TImtb  is  no  doubt  that] 


Robert's  rights  at  the  date  of  the  first  Cambus- 
kenneth Charter  had  vested  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  for  the  second  marriage  of  his  father  had 
manifestly  then  taken  place.  But  all  this  goes  to 
corroborate  the  dates  and  chronology  I  have  stated; 
fortheEarl  must  at  that  time  haye  been  quite  young, 
the  child  of  his  first  marriage  being  in  nonage. 

James  A.  Smith. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Serfdom  in  Scotland  (4**»  S.  xii.  207.) — There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  serfdom  obtained  less 
hold,  and  was  more  easily  got  quit  of,  in  Scotland 
than  in  most  other  countries.  It  maybe  remarked 
that  perhaps  the  more  recent  mention  of  bondmen 
in  general  terms  in  Scottish  charters  should  be  re- 
ceived with  a  certain  d^ree  of  caution.  Selden 
remarks  that,  "  The  Law  against  Witches  does  not 
prove  there  be  any."  So,  though  not  exactly  for 
the  same  reason,  uie  fact  that  a  charter  conveyed 
bondmen  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there 
were  bondmen  to  convey.  The  "prudent  con- 
veyancer" of  earlier  times,  like  his  successor  in 
the  present  day,  misht  pssibly  have  inserted 
things  in  a  charter  which  it  would  have  j^uzzled 
the  grantee  to  find  within  the  bounds  of  his  pos- 
session. 

The  question  of  villenage  in  Scotland  was  dis- 
cussed before  the  Court  of  cession  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Joseph  Knight,  a  native  of  Africa,  who 
finally  established  his  riffht  to  freedom  on  15th 
January,  1778.  In  an  "Information  "  lodged  for 
the  Negro  on  25th  April,  1775,  which  was  drawn 
by  Allan  Maconochie,  afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Meadowbank,  the  learned  Counsel  says  : — 

"A  Btriking  difficulty,  with  regard  to  tiie  existence  of 
Tillenage  in  Scotland,  ariaes  from  no  vestises  of  it  being 
discoverable  in  a  very  earlr  period.     The  nistoir  of  the 
decline  of  villenage  in  Englaiid  is  well  known,  n^eqnent 
mention  is  made  of  viUeins,  both  in  the  proceedings  of 
Courts  of  Justice  and  in  the  public  national  occorrencief, 
down  to  a  very  late  period.    We  read,  in  particular,  that 
great  numbers  of  villeins  obtuned  their  freedom  dnring 
Uie  ciril  wars  between  York  and  Lancaster;  that  the 
lord  frequently  gave  liberty  and  arms  to  his  Tillems,  in 
order  to  luppoii  his  par^;  imd  that  the  villeins  fre- 
quently took  adTantage  or  the  genoal  confusion,  and 
leMcing  to  Boyal  Buighs,  secured  by  prescription  their 
independence.    It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  eren  in  that  of  her  successor,  some  examples  of 
villenage  still    remained.      All  this  seems  peifeotlj 
natural,  and  according  to  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  events  which  took  place :  bat  the  history  of  Scotland 
affords  nothin|i;  of  that  kind.    The  civil  wars  between 
Bmoe  and  Baho^  being  rendered  inveterate  by  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  power^were  even  more  bloody  than 
those  of  Lancaster  and  xork;  yet  we  never  hear  of 
villeins  being  armed  in  the  ex^mities  of  either  party. 
To  this  it  may  possibly  be  said,  that  villenage  had  not 
then  taken  phice  in  Scotland;  that  the  Feudal  Law  was 
not  introdueed  here  by  conquest,  bat  gradnallv,  from  the 
example  of  other  nations :  and  thai  it  required  a  nut. 
cession  of  ages  to  raise  the  authority  of  the  F 
Lord  so  high  above  his  originally  frM  VMial  M'to  ti^^ 
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him  to  a  villein.  But  such  reasoning  proves  too  much  ; 
for  if  YiUenage  Vius  the  effect  of  the  continuance  and 
increasing  power  of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  the  same 
cause  suhaisting  must  have  transmitted  villenage  through 
the  reigns  of  the  Jameses^  when  the  Aristocracy  was 
still  gaining  ground,  and,  probably,  handed  it  down  to 
the  very  late  period  when  that  power  was  at  length  ex- 
tinguished.  It  would  also  k>11ow,  from  the  same 
reasoning,  that  the  doctrines  in  the  Regiam  Majestatem 
concerning  naiivi  are  no  evidence  of  their  existence  in 
Scotland,  since  the  date  of  that  work  has  generally  been 
referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  Scottish  civil  war. 

"  If  ever  villenage  had  generally  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
every  circumstance  in  our  manners  and  our  history  seems 
to  indicia  the  necessity  of  its  long  continuance.  The 
remote  and  secluded  situation  of  the  country  naturally 
rendered  the  influx  of  cultivated  manners  and  the 
growth  of  improved  legislation  slow  and  uncertain.  The 
anarchy  which  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  the  first 
princes  of  the  Stuart  race,  if  villenage  hiwi  been  known, 
ought  to  have  filled  Scotland  with  villeins,  'as  a  similar 
anarchy  did  France  towards  the  end  of  tide  Carlovingian 
race  and  commencement  of  the  Capetian.  The  dis- 
porition  of  the  people  to  adhere  to  great  lords,  their 
blind  submission  to  their  commands,  the  general  weak- 
ness of  government,  the  ignorance  and  haughtiness  of 
the  nobles,  the  immense  possessions  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  want  of  every  species  of  commerce,  one  wouldthink, 
must  have  preserved  villenage,  if  it  had  ever  been 
adopted  by  the  Scottish  nation.  Yet  we  find  that  in  the 
days  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  it  had  totally  vanished  in 
Scotland,  while  England,  every  way  more  advanced  in 
cultivation,  retained  it.  Craig,  in  lib.  2,  dieg.  1,  §  3, 
says, '  viUani  qui  hodie  in  Anglia  sunt  frequentes ' ;  and, 
in  lib.  I,  dieg.  11,  §  32,  mentioning  villenage- holding,  he 
says  he  passes  it  over,  for  'nullus  est  apud  nos  ejus  usus, 
et  inauditum  nomen,  nisi  quod  nonnulla  in  libro  Begias 
Majestatis  de  nativis  et  ad  libcrtatem  proclamantibus 
proponantur ;  quas  et  ab  Anglorum  moribussunt  recepta, 
et  nun<|uam  in  usum  nostrum  deducta. '  Supposing  that 
the  civil  war  between  Bruce  and  Baliol  mignt,  notwith- 
standing the  silence  of  historians,  have  occasioned  the 
manumission  of  Scottish  villeins;  yet,  consistent  with 
the  evidence  of  the  charters  of  manumission,  it  could 
not  have  effected  a  total  extinction  of  the  class ;  for  the 
charter  quoted  by  the  defender  is  of  David  II.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  period  from  that  war  dovm  (it 
may  be  said)  to  the  Reformation  which  is  either 
favourable  to  the  manumission  of  villeins  or  in  which 
such  a  revolution  in  ranks  could  have  happened  without 
the  evidence  of  it  being  clearly  transmitted  to  us. 

'*  If  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  a  conjecture  may  be 
allowed,  possibly  3Ialcom  Canmore,  who  introduced 
many  other  foreign  practices,  may  have  reduced  some  of 
those  refractory  Ticts  that  he  transplanted  from 
Murray-shiro  to  the  state  of  villeins ;  or,  possibly,  some 
remains  of  the  Northumbrian  customs,  and  among  others 
villenage,  may  have  been  retained  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.  The  numbers,  however,  of  villeins  must  have 
been  inconsiderable,  most  of  them  possibly  enfranchised 
by  the  pious  David  I.  pro  rcmedio  animas,  or,  after  the 
example  of  their  French*  allies,  freed  by  succeeding 
princes.  Too  inconsiderable  to  have  been  an  object  of 
nistory,  and  too  much  despised  to  attract  the  notice  of 
laws  framed  by  a  warlike  people,  some  vestiges  of  them 
may  have  remained  unnoticed  down  to  the  period  of 
David  II.,  but  about  that  time  must  have  been  totally 
obliterated. 

"  But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  every  reason  in 

*  Lewis  Hutin  published  an  Edict  in  1 31 5,  enfranchising 
the  French  villeins. 


the  world  to  believe  that  villenage  never  ..reached  the 
Scottish  tribes.  The  martial  and  family  spirit  which 
reigned  among  them  must  have  stopped  its  progress. 
Few  people  indeed  ever  showed  more  inclination  than 
the  Scots  to  form  associations ;  but  it  was  not  servitude, 
but  free  choice  or  family  attachment,  that  produced  them. 
The  anarchy  which  so  long  prevailed  rendered  such 
associations  necessary ;  but  it  did  not,  as  in  nations  of 
tamer  spirits,  induce  freemen  to  surrender  their  liberties 
for  the  sake  of  security.  It  only  produced  that  species 
of  following  or  clientela  termed  manrent,  which  in  mote 
peaceable  times  it  was  found  difficult  to  root  oat.  The 
lowest  Scot,  almost  to  this  day,  attributes  to  himself  the 
glory  of  his  tribe,  as  well  as  of  his  country ;  and  he  resto 
on  the  consciousness  that  he  is  entitled  by  his  valour  to 
support  and  defend  it.  The  Caledonian,  while  he  rai^^ 
hishleakand  barren  mountains,  found  his  great  enjoy- 
ment, the  enjoyment  which  alleviated  every  distress,  in 
reflecting  on  the  renown  that  warlike  achievements  shed 
around  him.  His  vehemence  of  attachment,  er  his 
clannish  pride,  led  him  at  times  to  raise  a  chief  above 
the  laws ;  but  his  fierce  and  haughty  spirit  never  stoojyed 
to  a  foreign  yoke;  and  he  must  have  sooner  parted  with 
existence  than  relinquish  his  cUum  to  arms,  and  humble 
himself  to  be  the  property,  the  defenceless,  the  unresist- 
ing slave  of  a  brother." 

W.M. 
Edinburgh. 

Battles  of  Wild  Beasts  (4*^  S.  xii.  68,  119, 
158.) — Wild-beast  fights,  or,  at  least,  combats 
between  wild  and  domestic  beasts,  were  popular, 
noble,  and  royal  amusements  for  many  generations 
in  England.  Bear-baiting  was  common  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Domes- 
day Book.  This  and  similar  savage  sports  con- 
tinued down  to  a  recent  day. 

The  nobility  and  the  towns  maintained  bears  or 
bulls  to  be  baited.  The  bishops  and  hieh 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  very  likely  did  the 
same.  Congleton  in  Cheshire  sold  the  town 
Bible  to  buy  the  town  bear.  Dulwich  College  was 
founded  in  considerable  measure  by  the  gains  ac- 
quired by  battles  between  bears,  bulls,  do^,  and 
other  animals,  for  Alleyn  the  founder  was  "Master 
of  the  King's  Bears."  The  Duke  de  Najera's 
Secretary,  on  his  visit  to  England  in  1544,  saw 
seven  bears  in  London  which  were  baited  daily. 
Erasmus  stated  that  herds  of  bears  were  kept  in 
England  to  be  baited.  The  Northumberland 
Household  Book  mentions  Earl  Percy's  bears  and 
bearward.  Bear-baiting  seems  to  have  been  a 
Sunday  and  Christmas  pastime ;  and  the  king  and 
queen  had  a  bearward  in  attendance  when  they 
travelled,  as  well  as  when  in  London.  As  many 
as  120  fighting  dogs  were  maintained  about  this 
time  in  one  enclosure  in  the  metropolis.  The 
Sidney  Papers  say  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  '*  to-morrow 
she  hath  commanded  the  beares,  the  bull,  and  the 
ape  to  be  baited  in  the  Tilt-yard."  Bears  and 
bulls  were  baited  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  her 
time,  but  James  the  First  prohibited  these  amuse- 
ments on  that  day.  On  other  days  he  exhibited 
a  different  morality.  He  so  delighted  in  baiting 
animals  and   in  wild-beast   fights,   that  he  had 
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"  a  walk  "  made  at  the  Tower  "  to  baight  the  Lyonsi 
with  Dogged,  Beiires,Bulles,  Bores,  &c."  Hentzner, 
who  travelled  in  Englaod  during  1598,  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  spectacles  of  the  kind.  Boroit 
Bielfold,  HTiting  in  1741,  said,  "I  shall  not 
mention  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  of  dogs,  and 
alt  sorts  of  animals  that  are  here  to  be  seen.  Thesi; 
entertainments  are  freciuently  given  to  the  peopli . 
who  are  very  fond  of  them."  "Everything  that  is 
called  fighting  is  a  delicious  thin^  to  an  English, 
man,"  said  a  traTeller  about  this  time. 

About  1750,  fights  were  advertised  in  tht 
London  newspapers  between  a  panther  and  twelvi' 
English  d(%s  ;  a  white  sea-bear  and  dogs  ; 
between  a  lai^  he-tiger  and  dogs.  In  16f 
savage  horse,  who  had  killed  several  people  and 
horses,  was  baited  with  dogs  at  His  Majesty's  bear- 
garden,  the  Hope,  on  the  Bank  Side.  He  beat 
the  dogs ;  but  the  mob  clamouring  for  his  deatli,  as 
per  advertisement,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  with  a 
sword.  The  last  advertised  public  wild-beast 
fights  were  the  lion-fights  with  bull-dogs  at. 
Warwick,  in  1825.  Bear  and  bull  baiting  wer« 
not  put  down  by  the  voice  of  humanity  and  the 
action  of  the  law  till  a  later  date.  Let  us  hopt- 
that  pigeon-shooting,  the  sauguinary  battue,  and 
similar  "'  sports,"  which  inflict  pain  and  death  on 
defenceless  and  innocent  creatures,  for  the  mere 
selfish  gratification  and  amusement  of  Christians, 
may,  likewise,  soon  be  put  down  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion.  Gborqk  R.  Jesse. 

Henborr,  Macclesfield,  Clicahire. 

P.S.  I  have  seen  at  Lucknow,  fights  between 
tigers,  leopards  (or  panthers),  and  wild  boars.  In 
one  instance,  the  tiger,  a  large  one,  mastered  the 
boar  at  once  ;  but,  in  another,  the  boar  beat  off  a 
smiill  tiger,  and  afterwards  two  leopards  (or 
panthers).  The  poor  beast  was  then  bound  and 
cniahed  to  death  by  an  elephant,  to  our  great 
disgust,  and  in  spite  of  our  intercession. 

The  Tenth  Muse  (4*^  S.  xii.  2()8.)— T.  T.  is 
unmerciful  in  hia  imaginativeness  about  the 
Tenth  iluic.  He  seeks  other  "  nine  volumes  "  by 
Anne  Bradstreet  !  That  wereindecd  an  infliction. 
One  volume  alone  survives,  if  it  may  be  said  to 
survive,  when  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  long 
defunct.  The  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet's 
pocm-s  appeared  in  1G4(I,  under  the  title  of — 

"Several  Poems,  compiled  with  great  v»rietyof  Wit 
and  Learning,  full  of  delight ;  wherein  eipeciallj  is  con- 
taincil  a.  compleat  DiseourBe  and  Deecriptioa  of  (he  Four 
Blemenls,  Congtituttons,  Ages  of  Man,  and  Scosohs  of 
the  Year,  together  with  an  enact  Epitome  of  the  Three 
tot  Monarcliieu,  vii.,tha  Aa8jrian,Periiiui,  and  Grecian  ; 
■od  the  beginning  of  tha  Roman  Commonwealth  to  the 
End  of  their  ls»C  EinK,  with  divers  other  Pleasant  and 
Bwious  Poems  :  by  a  Gentlewoman  of  New  England." 

Ad  though  this  magnificent  title-page  were  not 
eDoudi,it  was  reprinted  in  London  with  theaddition 
U  "  The  Tenth  Muse  lately  sprung  up  in  Amenca." 


Another  edition  appeared  at  Boston  (V.S.)  in  1678, 
"with  the  addition  of  several  other  poems  found 
among  her  papers  after  her  death."  The  "  Tenth 
Muse  "  was  a  mere  rhymester.  I  think  I  saw  all  the 
three  editions  at  Harvard.  A.  B.  Okosart. 

Blackburn. 

EDMnND  Burke  (4'^  S.  xii.  5,  56,  217.)— Eric 
asks  on  what  authority  I  made  the  statement  in 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  now  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  Eheu 
fugacti  1  tiat  Edmund  Burke's  title  to  the  author- 
ship  of  the  Acayant  of  the  EuT(ypean  SettUme7it»  in 
America  was  then  placed  beyond  dispute.  I  did 
not  think  that  it  would  be  so  soon  forgotten — even 
Olpsar  H*mht  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  it — 
that  amongst  other  assignments  of  copyrights  and 
receipts  for  copyright  money  to  Dodaley,  which 
were  sold  at  Upcott's  sale  or  came  into  the  market 
from  his  collection,  many  of  whicli  I  became  pos- 
sessed of,  was  the  assignment  of  this  work  by  £d- 
mnud  Burke,  as  the  author,  to  that  publisher,  dated 
the  2nd  January,  1757.  Who  secured  this  interesting 
document,  or  in  whose  possession  it  now  remains,  I  do 
not  know ;  butthe  fact  is  certain.  It  may  besufficient 
at  present  to  refer  to  Barker's  LiUrary  Anecdote* 
(voL  ii.  p.  189).  I  wished  to  have  obtained  it  as  an 
important  addition  to  my  series,  but  for  some  reason, 
which  I  do  not  immediately  remember,  it  escaped 
me.  Amongst  the  assignments  sold  was  that  of 
the  copyright  of  Ftter  Wilkint,  which  ascertained 
the  author  for  the  first  time.  This  I  have  with 
o^ers,  which  are  as  valuable,  as  settling  disputed 
points  of  authorship.  Jab.  Ciios8i.Br. 

If  Eric  will  turn  over  a  few  more  poges  of  his 
Lowiidtt,  and  halt  when  he  comes  to  the  entry 
"Burke,  St.  Hon.  Edmund,"  he  will  find  at  p.  316, 
right-hand  column,  eight  lines  from  the  top,  that 
"  Chitteldroos's  editions  of  1765  and  1770"  are 
not  "  remarkable  for  their  absence."  The  lost  four 
words  are  marked  by  Eric  as  a  quotation  ;  but 
surely  "  conspicuous  "  is  the  proper  reading  instead 
of  "  remarkable."  Chitteujrooq. 

DRBERY  Rhymbs  (4"'  S.  xii.  167.)— The  grand 
dep6t  for  these  kind  of  things  is  Oammer  Gurlon's 
Garland  (see  "N.  &  Q.,"  4«'  8.  xi  409),  where 
L.  D.  will  find  The  Gay  Lady  that  went  to  Church. 
~"he  versions  difl'er.  A.  G. 

The  best  version  of  this  old  rhyme  is  that  given 
Eitson's  Gammer  Gvrton's  Garland,  1810.  As  the 
book  is  rare,  I  transcribe  it  : — 

There  was  a  lady  all  sliin  and  bone  ; 

Sure  such  a  ladj  waa  never  knawn : 

It  happened  apon  n  certmn  day, 

This  lad;  went  to  church  to  pra;. 

When  she  came  to  the  church  stile. 

There  she  did  rest  a  little  while ; 

Vben  she  nine  to  the  church  yard. 

Then  Uu  bells  so  loud  she  heaM. 

When  ihe  come  to  the  church  door. 

She  stc^t  to  rest  a  little  more ; 
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When  she  came  the  church  within. 
The  parson  pray'd  'gainst  pride  and  sin. 

On  looking  up,  on  looking  down, 

She  saw  a  .dead  man  on  the  ground  ; 

And  from  his  nose  unto  his  chin, 

The  worms  crawl'd  out,  the  worms  crawl'd  in. 

Then  she  unto  the  parson  said, 
'  Shall  I  he  so  when  I  am  dead  1 ' 
'  O  yes  !  0  yes,'  the  parson  said, 
'  You  will  be  so  when  you  are  dead.' 
Here  the  lady  screams.*' 

This  quaint  old  ditty  is  also  printed,  with  the  air, 
in  ^*  Nursery  Rhymes^  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they 
are  still  sung  in  the  Nurseries  of  England,  &c. 
By  Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A."  Lond. 
£1862],  4to.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

I  remember  as  a  child  often  hearing  some  verses 
of  this  kind,  and  suffering  no  little  terror  in  con- 
sequence. Though  my  imagination  reproduces  the 
tone  and  manner  in  which  they  were  repeated  with 

riinful  reality,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  words, 
do  not  think,  however,  that  they  were  quite  the 
same  as  those  given  by  L.  D.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  verses  were  descriptive  of  one  of  those 
representations  of  a  body  corrupting  in  the  grave 
which,  in  earlier  days,  were  not  uncommon  in  our 
churches,  both  in  a  sculptured  and  a  painted  form. 

Edward  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

"  Roll  sin  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  the 

tongue"  (4***  S.  xii.  188.)— The  passage,  which 

W.  A.  C.  has  in  his  mind,  and  of  whiui  he  has 

given  us  the  sense  and  not  the  words,  is  to  be 

found  in  Job  xx.  12,  13,  which  is  translated  as 

follows  in  my  edition  of  Bernard's  Job  (London, 

Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.,  1864) : — 

"  Though  wickedness  be  so  sweet  in  his  mouth. 
That  he  hideth  it  under  his  tongue ; 
Though  he  spare  it  and  let  it  not  go, 
But  keep  it  back  within  his  paUte.** 

There  is  no  very  essential  difference  between  this 
rendering  and  that  of  the  Authorized  version  ;  but 
I  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  ex- 
pressed rather  more  clearly  in  the  former,  and  the 
"  within  his  mouth  "  of  the  Authorized  version  is 
certainly  wrong.  I  suspect,  however,  that  mouth 
was  substituted  for  palate,  because  the  translators 
were  of  opinion  that  within,  which  supposes  at 
least  two  sides  which  inclose,  could  hardly  be  used 
with  palate,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  nave  only 
one.  But  the  palate  is  not  by  any  means  a  flat 
surface,  for  it  forms  a  vaulted  roof  to  the  mouth, 
which  is  very  capable  of  inclosing ;  and,  therefore, 
a  dainty  morsel,  which  is  first  rolled  under  the 
tongue,  and  then  pressed  between  the  tongue  and 
the  palate,"^  in  order  that  not  one  atom  of  its 

*  When  mouth  is  substituted  for  palate,  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  of  the  force  of  the  expression  is  lost,  for  the 
notion  of  the  moTing  about  and  consequent  savouring  of 
the  morsel,  in  its  traniference  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  mouth,  is  thereby  got  rid  of. 


sweetness  may  be  left  unsavoured,  may  well  be 
said  to  be  "  within  the  palate."  Still,  if  within  is 
objected  to,  the  more  literal  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  is  in  the  middle  of;  and  to  the  use  of  this 
with  palate  no  objection  can  possibly  be  made, 
excepting  on  the  score  of  euphony. 

F.  Chance. 

Interment  under  Pillars  op  Churches  (4*** 
S.  xii.  149.) — The  occurrence  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Clareborough  is,  I  believe,  not  uncommon.  One 
of  the  late  canons  of  York  Minster  informed  me 
that  about  forty  years  ago,  during  some  repairs  of 
that  edifice,  it  was  found  needful  to  lay  bcure  part 
of  the  foundation,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
under  a  pillar,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  an 
interment  had  taken  place.  The  body  was  that  of 
a  bishop  in  his  robes.  When  the  coffin  was  first 
opened,  the  robes  appeared  to  be  entire  and  the 
colours  in  perfection,  but  they  speedily  fell  into 
dust.  This,  I  believe,  was  also  the  case  at  Duiliam 
when  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  opened.  The 
body  at  York  would  appear  to  have  been  embalmed, 
as  my  firiend  took  the  hand  of  the  deceased  bishop 
in  his,  it  having  undergone  no  decay,  and  being  per- 
fectly soft  and  pliabU,  as  in  life.  The  interment 
might  or  might  not  have  been  of  ancient  date, 
as  there  was  no  memorial  to  show  the  period,  nor 
was  anything  of  value  found.  Whatever  the  re- 
mains were,  they  were  restored,  and  the  coffin  was 
again  placed  in  its  original  position. 

In  tne  crypt  or  crypts  of  York  Minster,  within 
the  present  building,  the  foundation  pillars  of  two 
former  Minsters  are  shown.  K  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  the  interment  was  under  a  pillar  of  the 
present  structure.  Possibly  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  Minster  may  be  able  to  give  further  infor- 
mation on  this  interesting  subject.         J.  B.  P. 

Barboume,  Worcester. 

"  The  grassy  clods  now  calved  "  (4*^  S.  xii 
166.) — Bishop  Newton  has  an  intelligent  note  upon 
this  line,  from  which  I  will  extract  such  portions 
as  seem  to  me  likely  to  interest  your  correspondent. 
After  saying  that  feentley  "  quarrels "  with  it,  he 
adds: — 


tt 


But  as  Dr.  Pearce  justly  obsenres,  to  calve  (from  the 
Belgic  word  Kalmn)  signifies  to  bring  forth :  it  is  a 
general  word,  and  does  not  relate  to  cows  only ;  for  hinds 
are  said  to  calve  in  Job  xxxix.  1  and  Psalm  zxiz.  9.  • . . 
'  He  (Milton)  supposes  the  beasts  to  rise  out  of  the  earth, 
in  perfect  formSf  itmb'd,  and  full  grown,  as  Raphael  had 
pamted  this  subject  before  in  the  Vatican." 

From  the  present  restricted  use  of  the  term,  it 

certainly  does  sound  odd  in  this  connexion ;  but 

in  the  matter  of  language  a  couple  of  centuries 

make  a  wide  difference  and  work  a  vast  change, 

especially  in  the  use  and  power  of  words: — 

"  Ut  sIIysb  foliis  pronoe  mutantur  in  annot, 
Prima  cadunt :  ita  verborum  vetus  intent  astas, 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  mod6  nata  Tigentque." 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  as  certain,  that,  this 
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word  had  a  wider  signification  in  Milton's  days 
lian  it  lias  in  ours,  or  he  would  never  have  used  '' 
in  n  sense  which,  to  us,  seems  bo  strained  and  u: 
authorize.  Turning  to  line  458,  who,  apitrt  &oin 
the  cont-est,  would  guess  the  meaning  of  "  wons," 
Had  who,  now-tt-dajB,  would  use  it  ui  ^  to  lire,  t» 

I  cannot  think  that  Milton  and  Weslej  tueant 
the  same  thing.  To  bring  forth  and  to  fall  in 
are  opeintions  vaatly  different.  Cave  in,  in  the 
latter  sense,  is  very  common  in  Sussex,  but  has 
alwaje  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  tliose  provin- 
cialisms, or  slang  usages,  of  which  no  Katis£ict«i7 
explanation  can  be  gained. 

Edmtjsd  Tew,  M.A. 

John  Wesley  wits  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  and  like 
a  wise  man,  as  he  was,  did  not  disdtun  the  folk- 
speech  of  his  childhood.  In  this  part  of  the  world 
we  all  gay  ralvd  in,  never  caved  in.  I  remember 
well  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word.  I  was 
a  very  little  boy  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  spoke 
our  Teraocukr  much  more  fiuently  than  I  did 
book-English  ;  but  this  word  woa  unknown  to  me, 
when  one  day  I  was  walking  with  my  father  to 
look  at  some  "bankers"  who  were  engaged  in 
widening  a  drain.  Suddenly  three  of  them 
jumped  out  of  the  cutting,  shouting  out,  "  Tak 
heed,  liida,  there's  a  camlf  a  comin'."  I,  in  my 
simplicity,  looked  around  for  the  calf  which,  as  I 
imagined,  had  esciiped  from  the  foldjard. 

Edward  Pkacock. 


PosiTio!!  OF  THE  Ladv  Uhafel  (4*  S. xli.  102;) 
^The  Lady  Chapels  of  Peterborough  and  Bury 
stood  in  the  same  detached  position  as  that  of  Ely ; 
but  at  Canterbuiy,  Bristol  and  Oiford  it  projects 
from  the  north  wing  of  the  transept.  The  passage, 
or  aisle,  at  the  bi^k  of  the  high  altar  was  Uie 
procession  path,  not  the  "  presbytery,"  which 
formed  the  sanctuary  or  part  of  the  church  east- 
ward of  the  choir,  and  contained  the  high  altar. 
No  Cistercian  minster  had  an  eastern  l^dy  Chapel- 
There  were  seveiul  instances  of  an  easterD  longi- 
tudinal aisle  divided  by  pardoses  for  altars,  t.g., 
Fountains,  Abbey  Dore,  Peterborough,  Durhnni, 


At  Gkegow,  in  this  aisle,  are  plitces  for  four 
altars:  threeare  known— SS.  Stephen  and  lautence 
(south),  St.  Martin  (north),  ond  St.  James.  The 
other,  I  believe,  was  St.  Mary's.  Three  others  I 
shall  mention  in  my  Heoti'MoiiaaticOH,  now  at 
press,  of  the  same  dedication. 

Mackenzie  E.  0.  Walcott. 

Thk  Treatise  on  the  Star  Cbaubeii  (4"'  8. 
JM.  22fi.)  — The  treatise  alluded  to  has  long 
been  printed,  donbtless  Ijoni  the  same  manuscript, 
or  some  copy  of  it,  for  in  ColUctanta  Juridiea,  vol.  li., 
Ifp.  l-'i3Q,  there  is  one  printed  which,  so  for  as 


your  correspondent's  account  goes,  precisely  agreei 
with  it.  It  is  there  stated  that  there  is  a  AfS. 
copy  of  the  "  Treatise,"  HarL  MS.,  1-22S,  and 
tktt  it  wa£  compiled  by  one  Hudson,  and  that  hia 
son  gave  it  to  Finch,  afterwards  Lord  Keeper. 
There  were  various  topics  of  it ;  ond  in  a  not«  nt 
the  end  it  is  stated  that  the  tract  was  printed  from  a 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  John  Topham,  col- 
kted  with  another  belonging  to  Mr.  Hai^^rave.  It 
was  published  in  1792.  W.  F.  F. 

CoNMRiLATios  OF  Arms  (4""  S.  xii.  146,) — A 
gnmt  of  arms  bos  no  business  to  pretend  to  be  a 
confirmation  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  confirma- 
tion ought  not  to  be  degraded  Into  a  grant. 

P.  P. 

Comedy  of  Ebrors  (4*  S.  riii.  3.)— At  thi< 
reference,  Mb,  Richard  Simpson,  the  accomplished 
author  of  The  Pkilotopky  of  iSAtuUqieare'j  Snatiett, 
refers  to  on  article  in  the  Nortli  British  Btview, 
for  July,  1870,  for  evidence  that  the  Gomtdy  of 
ErrOTi  was  written  between  April,  1585,  and  April, 
168S.  I  have  read  an  article  in  that  number  oo 
"Ben  Jonson's  quarrel  with  Shakespeare,"  but  I 
have  failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  matter 
a&^erted  to  be  there.  The  article  bears  abundant 
evidence  of  a  haste  which  did  not  give  the  writer 
time  to  look  up  references  or  verify  statements ; 
and  in  consequenc*  of  which  its  value  is  very 
questionable.  Possibly  the  same  haste  may  have 
occasioned  the  omission  of  the  evidence  whioh  Mb. 
R.  Simpson  flincied  to  be  there.  Will  he  farout 
iiie  and  other  readers  of  "  N,  &  Q."  with  the  facts 
on  which  ho  founds  his  conclusion  I  Jasbz. 

Athenasum  Club. 

"  Death  hath  a  thoitsand  doors  to  let  odt 
ufb"  (1"  S.  xii.  204  ;  S""!  S.  vii.  177  ;  3^  S.  v. 
142.)— Tliis  quotation,  which  has  been  inquircdfot 
at  the  above  references,  will  be  found  in  Massingei'a 
A  Fery  Woman,  Act  v.  so.  4     Almoria  loquitur: 

"  Death  hith  ■  tiioannd  doors  to  let  out  life, 
I  ihall  find  ODe." 

R.  J.  G. 

Mart  and  Ceari.es  Bralr,  Portrait 
Painters  ^4-*  S.  xii.  215.)— See  Wolpole's  Anec- 
dotu  of  Pamtinn  (oT  considerable  notice  of  these 
artists,  mostly  extracted  from  Ur.  Beale's  almanac 
pocket-books.  L.  H.  H. 

NoRWROLAK  Wooden  Housb  (4*  S.  xii.  227.)— 
For  H  description  of  this  wooden  house,  erected  br 
John  FulfoiS  Vicary,  Esq.,  Bouchier's  Hill,  North 
Tawton,  Devon,  see  Timet,  Dec.  25,  1872. 

Edward  Haublih. 

FslerborDugh. 

RoctMANiA  (4*  S.  xii.  227.)— Mr.  Pisk  may 
find  some  of  the  information  he  requites  in  "  ..In 
account  of  the  PHndpalitiM  of  fValtadiia  and 
Moldavia,  toiHi  varioiu  poUti4Ml  obiervatvm*  r»- 
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taling  to  iliem,  by  William  Wilkinson,  late  British 
ConBiil  resident  nt  Bukorest,"  1620,  IiODgmana. 
Prince  or  Colonel  John  Aleiander  Couzii  waa 
deposed  2i9t  March,  1666,  and  Prince  Churles  of 
HobenzoUern-Sicnaringen  elected  by  pISiieite 
8/30  Apt'd,  1866,  and  definitely  recognized  by  the 
Sublime  Forte,  2-lbh  October  in  the  same  year. 
John  A.  Fowleb. 


Thames  EaBAOKMBNT  (4«'  S.  xii.  227.)— John 
Martin  published  various  plans  for  tbo  improve- 
ment of  tbe  metropolis  between  1829  and  164o. 
Those  for  the  embankment,  with  his  explanation 
of  them,  will  be  found  in  "  The  First  Report  of  tbe 
ICoyol  Oommiasion  ,  ,  .  for  Improving  the  Metro- 

gua,"  dated  Jan.  27,  lM4(Pariiamentary  Papers, 
.  C.  1844,  No.  15).     With  reference  to  them  the 
Commissioners  say  ;— 

"  The  pUni  of  Mr.  Mortia  for  impmring  tlie  nuiigatioa 
«f  the  riT«r,  aad  for  diverting  thewwuge  from  its  sliorcs, 
luve  baen  for  many  years  bcfora  the  public,  and  we 
tbought  it  due  to  the  eiertious  ...  of  that  geatlemaD 
to  comply  with  a  reqqeat  which  be  preferred  ...  to  be 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  plans,  and  the 
fieport  continues  : — 

"They  were  not  considered  equal  ,  ,  .  to  other  plans 
...  we  felt  therefore  at  an  early  elsge  of  oilr  proceedini 
tiiat  we  ahould  not  be  juatiUcd  in  makiOR  them  tl 
jeot  of  further  inquiry." 

On  13tli  May,  1S61,  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  (on 
behalf  of  Miss  Martin)  laid  the  plans  before  tbe 
Thames  Embantment  Commission  of  1861.  His 
evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission in  that  year.  I  fear  that  any  description 
of  Martin's  plans  (except  in  such  general  tenus 


leiX 


■would    equally    apply   to    many   other    schemes) 
would  be  too  long  and  technical  for  "  N.  &  Q.  - 


1  should  be  happy  to  send  oi 


J.  W.  P. 


Epitaph  at  Makcbttbr   (4""  S.  lii.  2415.) — 
This  epitaph  is  a  corrupt  version  of  a  passage  in 
Pope's  Mlefffj  OH  the  Dealk  of  an  Unforttinate  Laily 
(Miss  Wainsbury).     It  runs  as  follows  :— 
"  How  lOYed,  how  borjoored  once,  availa  theo  not, 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  duat  alone  remoina  of  thee ; 
'Tis  all  tbou  art,  and  all  the  pnind  ghall  be." 

J.  A.  PlCTOK. 
Sandy  Knowe,  Wavertree. 

■'BniLE-BACKED-  (4*  8.  xii.  227.)  — A  lady 
assists  ine  with  an  answer  to  my  own  query.  I 
bad  fancied  that  the  Tichbornian  expression, 
*' Bible-backed,"  was  derived  from  the  strongly- 
curved  binding  on  the  backs  of  many  "  family 
Bibles  ■■ ;  but  this  lady  tells  me  that  she  was  recently 
ordering  a  new  sofa  in  a  London  upholsterer's  shop, 
■when  sbe  was  asked  the  question,  "  Would  you 
{Refer  it  square-edged  or  Bible>«dged  )  "—the  latter 
referrin;;  to  a  sofa  where  the  front  of  the  seat  was 
wunded  oif.    This,  however,  might  correspond  with 


Marriaobs  beporb  Noon  (4'*  S.  xii.  237.) — 
Tbe  Canons,  of  course,  bind  the  elei^  only,  and 
not  the  hkity,  still  less  Non  conform  ists.  The  rule, 
however,  ttot  marriages  shall  be  celebrated  between 
8  A.1I.  and  12,  whether  by  the  cleigy  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  Nonconformists,  or  by  the 
Registrar,  is  enforced  by  Statutes  4  Geo.  rV^ 
c  76,  E.  20,  and  6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  35,  sets.  20 
and  ^1.  The  object  of  the  provision  is  to  prevent 
clandestine  marriages.  C.  8. 

Place  of  Burial  of  Edmuni)  BBAitFonr, 
DtTKE  OP  SoMEHSET  (4*  S.  xii.  2!).)— The  floor  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Albans  Abbey  is,  and  hu 
long  been,  covered  with  boards,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  there  areanytombstonea 
beneath,  la  Goal's  Sepvlchra,lMo>ium*nl»,\oL  iL, 
part  ii.,  p.  177,  it  is  stated  that  durinf;  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  the  floor  "  being  dug  into 
on  soma  repairs,  some  large  bones  were  mund, 
which  were  adjudged  to"  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  He  was  one  of  the  three  nobles 
interred  here  in  1455.  See  Rtgiiiram  Abhaiia 
J.  de  ItTiethamstede,  i.,  178  (Rolls  Series). 

Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  matter 
when  tbe  restoration  of  the  chapel  (for  which  funds 
are  being  ra,ised)  is  bejmn.        Ridowat  Llotd. 

Bt.  Alhang. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard ''(4«t  8.  xii.  147,  195, 
240.256.)— Mr.  PicTOB'a  note  nbout"Doctor"Mar^ 
shall's  "  claim,"  and  the  "  wicked  wags"  who  wrote 
tbe  famous  letter  in  which  it  was  made,  induces 
me  to  add  a  few  particulars  connected  with  the 
"  eventful  history."  "Veterinary  Doctor MarBhaU," 
for  BO  MaiBbal]  always  signed,  was  a  native  of  tbe 
city  of  Durham.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
satirist  of  the  place,  and  had  a  very  prolific  pen. 
He  not  only  shot  Folly  as  it  flew,  but  he  induced 
also  in  the  elegiac,  the  pathetic,  and  the  lyric 
Some  of  his  effusions  were  (oZfroiZj  good ;  others 
were  only  so-so.  He  might  have  adopted  a*  a 
motto  a  line  from  his  Roman  namesake  ;— 
"  SuDt  bona,  Bunt  qnndun  mediocria,  aant  mala  plnra." 
The  forged  letter  in  which  the  Doctor,  as  "  Henry 
Marshall,  M,D.,"  was  made  to  claim  the  ode  on 
Sir  John  Moore's  burial,  appeared  in  tbe  London 
Uovrier.  He  was  very  angry,  the  wags  having 
t)ersuaded  him  that  his  lit«rary  fiune  was  at  stake 
oy  his  appearing  as  the  author  of  soch  nn  inferior 
production !  To  repair  his  damaged  reputation,  the 
wags  advised  bim  to  forward  a  genuine  elejijy  to  a 
London  newspaper,  so  that  the  world  at  large  might 
see  tbe  great  diflerence  between  his  style  and  that 
of  the  nnthor  of  the  ode ! 

The  "  Veterinary  Doctor"  swallowed  the  bait,  and 
accordingly  forwarded  to  the  Globe  nn"  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  John  Bolton  of  Old  Elvet,  Durham, 
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Clock  and  Watch-maker/'  The  Elegy  appeared  in 
the  Globe,  accompanied  by  a  jocose  favourable 
review,  in  which  the  Doctor  was  advised  to  try 
his  hand  at  a  lonrr  poem ;  and  he  was  told  that 
"  Murray,  or  any  of  the  London  booksellers,  would 
eagerly  snap  at  the  copyright ! "  The  Doctor,  not 
understanding  that  "  praise  undeserved  is  satire  in 
disguise,'*  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  notice ! 

In  an  early  number  of  "  N.  &  Q."  was  given 
MarshiiU's  extraordinary  epitaph  on  the  same  John 
Bolton,  whose  tomb  is  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Oswald's,  Durham. 

John  Bolton  was  unquestionably  a  genius  ;  a 
good  clock-maker,  an  arranger  of  chimes,  a  natu- 
ralist and  keeper  of  a  museum,  an  organ-builder, 
an  optician,  and  a  very  good  astronomer.  With 
these  multifiirious  qualifications  were  blended  a 
good  quantity  of  self-opinion  and  eccentricity ;  and 
these  qualities  induced  him  to  describe  himself  on 
his  sign-board  and  in  his  circulars  as  "/rowi  Chester 
le  Street,  not  London  !"  vide  Hone's  Tahle  Book, 

Strange  as  was  the  poetry  on  the  tombstone,  -it 
was  placed  in  the  shade  by  the  Elegy,  where,  how- 
ever, we  meet  with  three  lines — I  have  italicized 
them — in  which  some  good  ideas  are  very  poetically 
carried  out.  The  clock-maker's  last  made  clock  has 
struck  the  hist  hour,  and  a  morning  has  dawned 
where  the  astronomer  can  study  a  sun  thai  never 
sets.  This  is  poetry,  and  merits  a  better  place  than 
that  wherein  we  find  it.    The  Elegy  is  as  follows : — 

"  Bolton,  the  great  mechanic  is  no  more  : 
I  hope  ho  's  landed  on  the  Eljsian  shore. 
He  died  on  Saturday,  collected,  sober. 
The  twenty- seyenth  day  of  last  October, 
And  was  buried  on  the  Monday  afternoon, 
^Vhich  some  were  pleased  to  think  was  over  soon : 
Yet  notwithstanding  many  folk  attended ; 
And  when  the  sacred  ceremony  ended, 
It  might  be  written  for  the  world  to  read, 
*  This  was  a  Christian  funeral  indeed  ! ' 
The  day  was  calm,  the  people  all  sedate, 
The  hearse  moved  on  in  solitary  state ; 
And  more  propriety  I  never  saw 
At  such  a  very  solemn  scene  of  awe. 
Replete  with  due  decorum  was  the  day 
On  which  this  man  of  genius  got  away 
With  credit  to  himself — no  more  to  truck 
In  this  vain  world.    His  latest  clod  has  strttch 
The  hour  of  twelve  ;  his  morning  has  begun 
Where  he  will  view  a  never-setting  sun. 

The  planetary  system  he  could  scan 

As  well,  perhaps,  as  any  other  man. 

He  knew  astronomy  and  optics  too ; 

He  made  surprising  glasses  to  look  through, 

As  well  as  clocks  of  magnitudal  size ; 

He  i*ead  the  signs  and  wonders  of  the  skies ; 

Had  various  curiosities  in  store  ;  ' 

And  now  I  '11  say  but  very  little  more. 

I  held  a  friendship  with  this  man  in  life. 
And  I  respect  his  poor  old  widowed  wife, 
Whose  grief  is  not  a  little,  that  is  sure. 
For  loss  of  property  she  must  endure 
As  well  as  him.  who  merited  regard; 
Her  own  fidelity  has  its  reward. 


In  death  his  skill  can  hardly  be  diminished ; 
Some  works  of  consequence  remain  unfinished. 
And  most  remain  as  lumber  on  the  shelf; 
Since  few,  I  apprehend,  but  his  own  self 
Gould  put  together,  such  his  genius  ran, 
What  he  invented,  and  what  he  began. 

VETBaiNART  DOCTOB  MaBSHALL. 

The  above  particulars  when  combined  with  those 
in  Richardson's  Table  Book  (article  "  The  Wags  of 
Durham")  will  complete  the  history  of  the  famous 
hoax. 

Poor  Marshall's  last  days  were  passed  in  the 
Durham  workhouse.  He  had  been  too  much  of  a 
bon  vivant  to  save.  Superior  and  better-educated 
practitioners  had  taken  away  his  practice  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a 
re^ge  in  the  union. 

The  guardians,  however,  were  kind  to  him,  and 
gave  him  employment  as  an  overlooker  and  clerk, 
and  his  last  d!ays  passed  pleasantly.  I  once  paid  a 
visit  to  him.  I  found  him  looking  well,  and 
satisfied  with  his  lot.  We  talked  about  the  hoax 
and  the  "  Ode,"  which  the  Doctor  thought  "  was 
not  so  very  bad  after  aU!'*  The  title  of  Doctor 
was  given  to  him  by  all  about  the  place,  and  no 
objection  was  raised  to  his  signing  official  doca- 
ments  as  "  Veterinary  Doctor  MarshalL"         N. 

Municipal  Corporations  op  England  and 
Wales  (4*^*  S.  xi.  424 ;  xiL  196.)— J.  R.  asks, 
concerning  certain  "  obscure  places,''  which  claim 
to  be  boroughs  by  prescription,  wherein  mayors 
are  annually  elected,  whether  they  are  entitled  to 
municipal  government ;  and  concludes,  '*  Has  the 
question  of  this  class  of  boroughs  ever  been  com- 
mented on  in  "  N.  &  Q."  1  Will  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
allow  me  to  refer  J.  R.  to  An  Essay  on  English 
Municipal  History,  published  in  1867  (Longmans 
&  Co.,  London),  wherein  I  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  light  on  the  question  raised  by  your  corre- 
spondent ?  I  think  he  will  find  some  information 
of  the  kind  he  desires  in  chapters  xiiL  and  xiv.,  on 
"  Market  Towns  not  incorporated." 

James  Thompson. 

Leicester. 

The  Peterborough  Tortoise  (4*^  S.  xiL  125, 
214.) — I  beg  to  say  that  I  did  not  pronounce  this 
tortoise  to  be  a  double  centenarian.  The  words  I 
used  were,  "  appears  to  be  a  double  centenarian," 
i.e.  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  document  quoted 
by  me  to  have  attained  that  age ;  a  different  thing, 
I  submit,  from  asserting  my  personal  belief  of  it. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  mjrthical  aspect  about  the 
Peterborough  tortoise's  alleged  first  century  of 
existence ;  and  Mr.  Thoms,  I  think,  did  the  case  Ke 
within  his  field  of  inquiry,  would  unquestionably 
demand  "  more  evidence."  He  would  be  equally 
stringent,  I  imagine,  with  respect  to  the  Lambeth 
tortoise,  to  which  your  correq)ondent,  I  presume  on 
the  authority  of  Pennant,  assigns  a  life  of  120 
years.     But  does    Pennant   bring   forward    any 
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tangible  proof  of  this  beyond  his  own  ipse  dixit  f 
I  have  not  his  book  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  I  think 
not.  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Beading. 

Blanket-Tossing  (4«»  S.  xi.  137,  222 ;  xii.  139, 
218.) — I  have  heard  the  epigram  on  Lord  Clon- 
curry  quoted  in  a  slightly  difiierent  manner  to  the 
version  given  by  W.  T.    Allow  me  to  record  it: — 

"  Cloncurry,  CloDcurry, 

Come  here  in  a  harry, 
And  see  this  unfortunate  Squire, 

How  they  toss  him  on  high. 

But  between  you  and  I, 
The  blankets  have  tossed  you  much  higher." 

Lord  Cloncurry  had  made  a  large  sum  by  deal- 
ings in  blankets,  and  the  above-cited  epigram  was 
written  in  the  Theatre  of  Dublin  when  he  was  wit- 
nessing the  representation  of  Don  Quixotey  in  one  of 
the  scenes  of  which  poor  Sancho  Panza  is  tossed  in  a 
blanket  by  men  in  the  inn-yard.  As  Martial  says : — 
"  Ibis  ab  excusso  missus  in  astra  sago." 

Lord  Macaulay  mentions  an  instance  of  bhinket- 
tossing  in  the  following  passage  : — 

''  Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in  erery  respect  well 
qualified  for  his  post.  He  was  a  stanch  Protestant,  had 
distinguished  himself  among  the  Yorkshiremen  who  rose 
up  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and 
bad,  before  the  landing  of  the  Dutch  army,  prored  his 
zeal  for  liberty  and  pure  religion,  by  causing  the  Mayor 
of  Scarborough,  who  had  made  a  speech  in  favour  of 
King  James,  to  be  brought  into  the  market-place,  and 
well  tossed  there  in  a  blanket." — Mistory  of  England, 
Tol.  iii.,  p.  242. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newboume  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  particulars  of  the  blanket-tossing  and  the 
witty  epigram  on  Lord  Cloncurry,  which  W.  T. 
states  *'  he  has  been  unable  to  ascertain,"  will  be 
found  in  the  Xrt/e,  Times,  and  Contemporaries  of 
Lord  Cloncurry,  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.  Dublin, 
Duffy,  1855,  p.  49.  Inverna. 

Ascance  (4^*»  S.  xi.  passim ;  xiL  12,  99,  157, 
217.) — Dr.  Dasent,  in  his  review  of  Latham's 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  {North  British 
Review,  December,  1864,  reprinted  in  Jest  and 
Earnest,  vol.  ii.),  after  criticizing  Dr.  Latham's 
and  Mr.  Wedgwood's  explanations  of  this  word, 
says  that  it  is  from  the  Icelandic  "  skakkr,"  and 
that  the  double  "  k  "  in  Icelandic  is  an  assimilation 
for  Ilk,  which  formation  he  illustrates  by  several 
other  words.  The  meaning  of  "skakkr,"  or 
"  skankr,"  is  not  that  of  shortness  and  haste,  as 
shown  in  "  scant,"  "  scanty,"  and  "  scamp,"  from 
"  skammr,"  but  of  motion  "  sidelong  "  or  "  aside  "; 
it  is  the  Latin  "  obliquus,"  and  the  Icelandic  "  at 
lita  i  skakkt,"  or  "  i  skankt,"  would  exactly  answer 
to  our  "  look  ascance"  both  in  form  and  sense. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Philip  Quarll  (4*^  S.  xii.  48,  193.)— I  have 
an  edition  of  the  book  as  described  by  Mr.  Bates, 


with  frontispiece,  map,  &c.,  printed  by  J.  Wien, 
opposite  the  New  Exchange  Buildings,  Strand. 
The  date  is  1768,  and  it  contains  263  pages.  I 
think  the  preface  in  my  edition  may  give  more 
information  than  that  in  Mr.  Bates's.  It  gives 
the  pedigree  of  Mr.  Dorrington's  family,  &c  He 
also  says : — 

'<  My  share  in  this  Work  is  no  other  than  a  Bare 
Editor's.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  account  for  the  Posses- 
sion of  this  Manuscript ;  it  was  put  into  my  hands  about 
a  Year  Ago  by  Mr.  Dorrington,  an  Eminent  Merchant," 
&c. 

As  my  edition  is  dated  1768,  and  he  says  a  year 
ago,  the  preface  would  be  different  from  Mb. 
Bates's  book  of  1751.  W.  Hough. 

Tavern  Signs  (4*^  S.  xL  passim ;  xiL  166.) — 
At  Nottingham  is  the  sign  of  The  Oate,  a  five- 
barred  one ;  four  bars  having  the  four  lines  quoted ; 
the  fifth,  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  The  Oate, 

Near  it  is  A  Trip  to  Jerusalem^  which  dis- 
played formerly  a  venerable  looking  full-length 
pilgrim,  with  staff  in  hand,  painted  as  if  making 
the  trip.  The  cellars  were  in  the  rock,  and, 
singularly  enough,  a  Druids  Lodge  held  its  meet- 
ings in  a  rock-chamber  attached  to  the  tavern. 

In  another  part  of  the  town  is  The  Logger- 
heads, an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman  grinning  at 
each  other;  and  when  an  Englishman  reads  the 
words  underneath,  "  We  be  Loggerheads  three,"  he 
makes  himself  the  third  loggerhead. 

J.  Beal'^ 

Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  vallevs  of  Rossen- 
dale,  there  was  a  sign  over  a  refresnment-house^ 
on  which  was  printed  the  following  : — 

*  *  We  make  you  quite  welcome  to  call  here  and  stop. 
To  rest  and  refresh  you  vrith  Black  Beer  aod  Pop ; 
Or  have  some  good  Coffee,  Bread,  Butter,  or  Tea; 
If  you  get  none,  of  course,  we  let  you  go  free." 

Ka 

Burnley. 

W.  Martin,  the  Natural  PHiLosopnER  (4*^ 
S.  xii.  48,  133,  252.) — I  was  about  to  give  a 
reference  to  Eichardson's  Local  Historian's  Table 
Book  (1843),  iii.  137,  for  a  paragraph  describing 
that  ingenious  but  eccentric  person,  quoted  from 
Sykes's  Local  Records  (1833),  ii.  81,  when  I  found 
that  had  already  been  done  by  Mr.  Langhome.  I 
may,  however,  add  that  a  woodcut  portrait  of  the 
Philosopher,  from  a  painting  by  Parker,  accom- 
panies the  account  in  both  works.  Among  the 
plans  he  published  for  Bridger,  &c.,  is  one  for  a 
high-level  bridge  across  the  Tyne,  many  years 
before  such  a  work  was  actually  constructed  by 
the  Stephensons.  A  notice  in  a  continuation  of 
Sykes's  Local  Records,  by  John  Latimer  (1857),  p. 
291,  states  that  he  died  at  Chelsea,  Feb.  8,  1851, 
at  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  painter,  with  whom 
he  had  been  residing  from  the  year  1849. 

W.  C.  Trbvelyan. 

Wallington. 
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Makuadueb  (4'^  S.  xii.  129,  174.)— This  name 
19  Dot  compounded  of  dux  or  duke.  It  is  derived 
finm  A.S.  mrre  mihlig,  or  TeuLmarmadilig^veij 
powerful.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

0 raj's  Inn, 


Precedence  (4'*  S.  xii.  207,  230.)— On 
n  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  ' 


the  two  Judges  of  As-iize,  with  the  High  Sheriff  of 
the  CouDtj  and  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  to  dine 
with  him  ut  his  lodge.  The  two  judges,  Lord 
Campbell  iwd  Mr,  Baron  Murtio,  walked  and  sat 
at  table  first ;  the  High  Sheriff  and  the  Mayor 
followed.  The  Vice-Chancellor  was  the  present 
Bishop  of  Worcester;  the  Sheriff,  Mr.  Pemberton; 
the  Mayor,  Mr,  Hurrell.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
proper  onler  was  obaerved.  T.  H. 

"  Raise  "  (i<^  S.  xii.  168,  21^.)— Mr.  PturoN  ia 
undonbtediy  quite  right  in  saying  that  "  more  of 
the  Gothic  element  is  to  be  found  in  Ituliitn  than 
may  he  generally  supposed";  and,  if  he  be  not 
already  acquainted  with  the  work,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  introducing  to  his  notice  L.  Delatre's 
little  book,  "  Vocaioii  Gtrmanici  e  loro  derivali 
Ktltalini/iiailcdiaaa.  Roma,TorinoeFireDze,Bocca 
e  C\  1871."  But  rmare  ia  hardly,  I  think,  a 
case  ia  point.  EizaTi=iai  ritio,  and  ritto  (r«fCo) 
brings  us  at  once  to  reclui,  as  the  cognate  forma 
(Jrianre  and  dirv^iare  bring  us  at  once  to  diretiui 
through  dritto  and  diritlo,  or  dtrttto.  It  rem 
therefore,  to  he  shown  whether  the  Scandinavian 
wonis  Ttta  nnd  reise  be  in  uny  way  connected  with 
the  Latin  rtjc™.  H.  K. 

Thomas  Maddb  (4"'  S.  xii.  233.)— Miiy  I  uak 
whether  Vialor:  a  Form;  or,  a  Jounify  from 
London  to  Sfarboroiijk  by  lEay  of  rort,4to.,  1T82, 
is  not  written  by  Thojmw  Maude,  the  author  of 
Jrnw/^rfnfc  ?  G.  D.  T. 


ENULisn  DiALKCTOLiiOT.— Ths  impnrtAnce  ia  bo  gre 
of  Ihe  inTejtimlioiu  iiuw  being  msJe  bythe  Prwident 
the  Phllolotpcal  Society  (.Xr.  A.  J.  KLlia)  into  the  biato 
of  English  prananclation  and  the  present  BODnil-By«lc 
of  our  diilecta,  that  t  ntk  the  reaJers  of  "  N.  It  Q." 
help  bim  in  Lii  work  in  the  way  he  hiroaelf  pointa  o 
in  the  encloBed  circular.     The  coatributon  to  "  S.  U.  q." 
ire  eeatCercd  uTcr  CTery  nook  of  England ;  and  if  they 
cannot  Ibfinielvea  write  tbe  dialects  of  their  neighboy- 
LcoJ,  they  are  sure  to  know,  or  bn  able  (n  get  at,  aon 
on«  near  them  wHo  can.    I  hope  that  the;  will  do  b 
■nd  thuB  secure  Mr.  BIlia  the  aid  he  needs,  and  bo  we 
dewrye*.  F.  J.  l?uiisivii.t. 

Mk.  Alrkahuer  J.  Ellis  would  feet  greatly  obliged  if 
any  one  wonld  comoiunicnte  to  liim,  orally  or  In  writing, 
MIT  dialectical  pninunciatiMi  and  version  of  tbe  pSKSse 
ijelow,  which  hna  been  carefaUy  eonitructed  by  Mr. 
Jaa.  A.  11.  Mnrmy  and  himaelf  so  u  to  invoWe  the 
principal  characteristic  points  both  of  construction  and 
proQUiiciation  in  tbe  Engtisli  dialect*.      £aWy  infornia- 


ia  importuit,  na  Ha.  Ellis  wiihes  to  inclade  it  tn 
his  Earli/  £iigliih  PTonvnciatiOH,  as  part  of  a  chapter 
now  in  tbe  press.  On  receiyiag  notice,  Ma.  Ellis  will 
be  at  borne  at  any  hour,  on  any  day,  till    tbe  end  of 

:dl  acooalnted  with  a  dialect  beloDKing  to  any  part  of 
ingland. 
When  oral  communication  is  Impoasible,  Mn.  EllI9 

ollowa,  uidsentia  aa  aoonaa  possible,  but  not  later  than 
at  November : — 

Use  Bull/  one  n'di  of  the  paper,  Commnniiationi 
(ritlen  on  JofAMdeB  of  the  paper  are  of  no  yalue.  Leave 
wide  marpn.  Write  with  lines  far  apart.  Translate 
the  idiom  into  that  of  tbe  proper  dialect,  changing 
worda  when  neceisary.  Write  tbe  pronunciation  in  any 
illing  which  saite  tbe  writer  bert.     After  it  is  cotn- 


spelli  „        

pleto,  go  through  it  carefully.  an> 
"•.nit  oat  ali  Viatel," 


_,  __, ,  _ Ii;HniutB,  ai 

lAuuf  or  ifd/K  uatrilled,  aa  before  consonants;  OH 
lUte;  K  or  G  before  «,  if  cot  heard;  W  before  r,  if  not 
eard. 
Mark  diatmctly  the  length  of  every  voiiel  by  '  "  over 

Mark  distinctly  tbe  place  of  accent. 
Siitinguiah  rvtry  case  in  which  8  is  pronounced  aa  i, 
r  as  lA,  or  na  French  j. 

DiatinguiBli  when  TH  aounda  as  in  Ihin,  and  when  TH 
Kunda  aa  in  tiiii,  nery  (inu  TH  occurs. 

no  one  knows  how  the  writer  himself 
every 

efully  between  the  thin  Iiondon  a  short 
ID  vtan  anil  bue  oToad  northern  sound,  like  tbe  French, 
Italian,  or  even  German  a  short. 

Distinguiah  carefully  between  D  having  a  abort  sound, 
oa  the  London  batcher,  put,  pull,  which  is  like  im  in  book, 
look,  wood,  from  U  hating  the  totally  different  obscure 

Bounda  in  all  worda  and  eipUin  them. 

Distinguish  when  T,  D  are  dttiat^r  spoken  with  ths 
tongue  atiuiist  the  teetb,  as  in  (A.  This  occurs  in  many 
northern  dialects  and  in  Ireland  in  connexion  with  B, 
but  not  uniformly. 

In  all  diphthoDgs  meutinti  «hat  are  tbe  two  vonel 
aoundi  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

Give  a  Itg  to  the  spelling,  referring  by  numbrrs  to  the 
words  containing  it,  and  explaining  where  posalblo  by 
English  words  in  the  /.oaJoa,  thatis,  rwet'ixl,  pronunoia- 
larked  in  prononncmg  dictionaries,  or  b;  French, 


■rords. 


any   pari 


a  comparativs 


convenient  for  him  to  adopt  that  in  s< 
nouncing  dictionary,  or  in  Ma.  Ellis's 
copy  of  which  will  be  immediately  ii 
desiring  to  make  a  dialsctical  version  of ' 


Conjiaralivt  Dialaial  Pronuneiaiioii  and  Grammar. 

Wnt  JonH  ni.B  no  Donors. 
Well,  neighbour,  yon  and  be  may  both  laugh  at  thi« 
naws  of  mine.  Who  cares?  Tint  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  Pew  men  die  because  they  are  laughed  ai,  w« 
know,  don't  we )  What  aliould  make  them  I  It  is  not 
very  likely,  is  it  1  UowBoever,  these  are  tbe  facta  of  lb« 
case,  so  juit  hold  your  noise,  friend,  and  be  quiet  till  I 

/am  certain  I  heard  them  say,— tome  of  those  folk! 
who  wenf  through  tbe  whole  thing  from  the  Grst  Ibem- 
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BelreB. — that  did  I,  safe  enough,— that  the  youngest  son 
himself,  a  great  boy  of  nine,  knew  his  father's  Toice  at 
once,  though  it  wu  so  queer  and  squeaking,  and  I  would 
trust  him  to  speak  the  truth  any  day,  aye,  1  toovJLd. 

And  the  old  woman  herself  will  tell  any  of  you  that 
laugh  now,  and  tell  you  straight  off,  too.  without  much 
bother,  if  you  wiU  only  ask  her,  oh  !  won't  she  ?— least- 
ways, she  told  it  me  when  I  asked  her,  two  or  three  times 
orer,  did  she,  and  she  ought  not  to  be  wrong  on  such  a 
point  as  this,  what  do  you  think  1 — ^^Vell  as  I  was  saying, 
the  would  tell  you,  how,  where  and  when  she  found  the 
drunken  beast  that  she  calls  her  husband. 

She  swore  she  saw  him  with  her  own  eyes,  lying 
stretched  at  full  length,  on  the  ground,  in  his  good 
Sunday  coat,  close  by  the  door  of  the  house,  down  at  the 
comer  of  yon  lane.  He  was  whinins:  away,  says  she, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  sick  child,  or  a  little  girl  in  a  fret. 

And  that  happened,  as  she  and  her  daughter-in-law 
came  through  the  back  yard  from  hanging  out  tl^e  wet 
clothes  to  &j  on  a  washing  day,  while  the  kettle  was 
boiling  for  tea,  one  fine  bright  summer  afternoon,  only  a 
week  ago  come  next  Thursday. 

And,  do  you  know?  I  never  learned  any  more  than 
this  of  that  business  up  to  to-day,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
John  Shepherd,  and  I  don't  want  to  either,  there  now ! 

And  so  I  am  going  home  to  sup.  Good  night,  and 
don't  be  so  quick  to  crow  over  a  body  i^ain  when  he 
talks  of  this,  that,  or  t'other.  It  is  a  weak  fool  that 
prates  without  reason.  And  that  is  my  last  word.  Good 
b'ye. 

Locality. 

Name  of  Authority ,  if  other  than  the  Writer. 

How  lang  acouainted  with  Dialect. 

Date  and  Aadreet  of  Writer. 
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Putioulan  of  Price,  fta,  of  the  following  booki  to  be  tent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  re^uued,  whoee  nunes  and  addreeses 
are  ^ven  for  that  purpose  :— 

OoMic  History  of  Romk. 
Hakduct  Cross. 
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BiSHor  Davexamt  cpom  Hoard's  Loteof  God  to  Mahkikd. 

Fuller's  (Thomas)  Sermoxs. 

Jeremy  White's  Funeral  Serxox  crox  Fkakcis  Fuller  (2  Thesa 
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OuB  CoBRSSPONDENTS  tnll,  uc  tnut,  excutc  our  sug- 
gesting to  them,  both  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  our  own — 

That  they  should  write  clearly  and  distinctly — and  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only — more  especially  proper  names 
and  words  and  phrases  of  which  an  explanation  may  he 
required.  We  cannot  undertake  to  puzzle  out  what  a  Vor- 
retpondent  does  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
plainly, 

T.  ^,— There  is  as  much  difference  as  between  " colaphus" 
and  **cclophon,** 

ESHEB.— iS0«  (he  "Essay  on  Solitude'*  in  Cowlei^s 
Sereral  Discourses  by  way  of  Essays,  in  Terse  and  Prose, 
wherein  are  these  lines : — 

"As  soon  as  two  (alas  !)  together  join'd, 
The  serpent  made  up  three." 

Clab&t.— .y«r<  week. 


Pbteb  Bobo. — Such  nmHarities  are  no  froqf  of 
plagiaritm;  they  are  accidental.  Swift  (Desenptlon  m 
a  City  Shower)  wrote— 

"  Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  nnk 
Strike  your  oflfended  sense  with  double  ttink,"— 

but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  thinking  of  Shak' 
speare's  description  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydntu : — 

"  From  the  barge 

A  strange  inyisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs." 

W.  B. — **  What  shadows  we  are,  and  whctt  shadows  we 
pursue." — From  a  speech  of  Burked s,  on  declining  ihepoU 
at  Bristol, 
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''OLD  ENGLISH''  FURNITURE. 

Reproductions  of  Simple  and  Artistic  Cabinet  Work  from  Country 

Mansions  of  the  XYl.  and  XVII.  Centuries,  combining  good  taste, 

sound  workmanship,  and  economy. 

OOLUNSON  &  LOOK  date  Herring), 
OABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET/ E.G.    EatabUshed  1782. 

TAPESTRY  PAPERHANGINGS. 

ImiteUons  of  rare  old  BROCADES,  DAMASKS,  and  GOBELIN 

TAPESTRIES. 

OOLLINSON  &  LOOK  (late  Herring), 
DEOORATOBS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.    Established  1782. 

FIELD'S 
lATENT   '*0ZOKERIT"    CANDLES. 


IMPROYBD  IN  COLOUR. 

IMPROVBD   IN    BUBNItfO. 

Made  in  aU  Bisei.  and  S«14  STttywhtfe. 
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LONDON,  8ATUBDA F,  OCTOBER  11.  isn.  1610,  undof  the  heading  ^  Noblemen  of  Hie  Leaser 
Sort,"  we  find. — 

CONTESTS.-^.  802.  cu^'^^'s.si^iisL.^rJd'^iSsrrffis 

—Precedence :  Doctors  of  Law,  Seijeants,  Knights,  belonging  to  tho  Sxchoquer.    Unto  theie  also  m  may 

alladB    from  Manuscripts,    232— Taddeo  Znooaro—  specially  join,  if  not  prefer,  mch  as  proceed  (graduate) 

eariana,  2;^— Changes  of  Opinion  in  Authors,  284—  Doctors  of  Divinity,  or  Otherwise  other  profesnona  in  the 

'8  ♦•  Hellenics ;•-';  Cartwright's  Lettora  and  Sonnets  "  Universities.    For  Dootorship  is  a  title  of  dignity  more 

ling  out  loudly  for  the  earth/  285-Novellst-The  noble  than  they  that  are  gentlemen  by  stock  (birth\nnto 

ig-Eoom  —  "  Buruingham   in  Warwiclc  Shire"— The  "v^„"^;'"' 4.1^7 

rt  Chess— Epitaph  on  an  Organist— "  Coal "  in  a  new  ^^o™  ««>»  ^  the  King's  oommissums  oooceming  the 

Quotations,  286.  public  affairs,  so  mnoh  pre-eminence  if  given,  as  that 

c     r-i    •  .   TK           ^  xwaa    tmt  v.  ^^    t.T  *hey  may  well  seem  in  dignity  to  be  compared  with 

S:— Flono  3  Library  and  MSS.— Washington— "Lon-  ^rniah¥m»    /«  «ft  \ 

Night  "—Sir  Paul  Pindar— Admiral  Hoare— Royal  *"«»"•       VP-  ^^') 

In  Ctiurches— Rev.  G.  Hamilton— "Looking  for  the  Thus  we  see  that  in  1610  DoctOIB  ranked  with 

i:Jro'lSai-^C^d°^:'^^^;^:CgZ  the  judges,  unta  J«m»  L  by  letters  Datent  dated 

¥sbury"— Thomas  FoUer's  Sermon  upon  Charies  L—  28th   MaY,    1612,  gaYO  the  JudgeS  their  present 

[?)  Tree  Club— Greenwood  Family  of  Norfolk,  288.  yank,  and  that   DootOXS  were    then    pie&ned    tO 

s !— Vagaries  of  Speiimg,  289— The  De  Quinds,  Earls  Serjeants.    And  in  the  27th  Elizabeth,  Seijeants 

tghee— "  Should  he  upbraid,"  292— The  Baldachin—  (Mllles  S  Noouitas,  1608,  p.  116.) 

tnatic  -  "  Lewth  "-Prester  John-"  Repeck,"  ^-  As  barristers  must  beoome  Serjeants  before  they 

«Jal— Contempt  of  Court— "Spurring  ' — "Honchin  '  ^  t   j  i  ^  x.    tv^^x~ 

South weU— Quatrain  on  the  Eucharist— The  Royal  can  becoine  JuOgeS,  SO  cieil^rmen  must  DO  llOCtOIS 

Df  France— Baiize  :  Belize— Removal  of  the  Site  of  a  of  DlYUlity  before  they  Canbeoome  BlshopS, 

— Fleet  Marriages —Somerville  Peerage,  295— BoUeln's  ..,.    .             ,                     ..    .    .,      ...,       •  ^      •#  .         ,■ 

le— Seizing  Dead  Bodies  for  Debt,  296— *'C&rr"—  It  IS  a  vulgar  error  that  the  titie  of  Lord  is  only 

idible  "— Aiienatlon   of  Armorial  Bearings— Tobias  given  to  Bishops  with  seats  in  Parliament^  it  is  probably 

ux,  R.N.  —  Miss  Gunning  —  Antiquity  of    Names  only  a  translation  of  '  Dwninut,*  and  just  as  applioable  to 

I  from  Hundreds-' •Embossed  ••  297-The  GibaiUt,  the  Bishop  of  a  Church  not  established  as  orone  estab- 

T^:^ty.  's^.  o?'^Z^T^^^y?r^^;^^  i^»^i^':rb'^"^'  ^^-  ^'''  '^^^  p-  ^'  ^-  ^ «- 

urpence— Hanging  In  Chains— Helmet  and  Beehive—  *  ,P'  *"•  /^^'                       .,..     ,               ^*        *««*. 

jeinthe  Church  of  England— The  Double  Genitive—  "Oor  lawyers  have  said,"  observes  Camden,  ''that 

tg  Wells,  298.  Knight  is  a  name  of  dignity,  but  not  Baron.  For  formerly 

1  Books  &c  '''  ^^'^'^f  i^  ^^^  ^^  ^he  order  of  Knight,  was  called  by  hui 

'      two  names  without  any  addition  except  JOowtin^ut,  which 

belongs   equally  to  a  Knight."  —  1   JBriUinn4a,   1789, 

Aiffi^rf  p.  cxlii) 

^***^»*  "  Men  are  advanced  for  leanung  in  the  lawi  ehril," 

DEXCE:  DOCTORS  OP  LAW.  8EEJBANT3.  S^^'^^fTrU'^'S^I^MrSL^mS^ 

KN IGHTS.  honorable  soever)  shall  prssume  to  call  any  of  them  Irater 

University  curriculum  does  not  necessarUy  ^^^^ominus.  Z«.,l  C«i."-^5i?yaro»ir<mor,  1602, p.  226. 

profound    learning,    it    confers    priceless  Thus  we  see  that  Doctors  of  Laws,  in  common 

i  of  culture.    It,  therefore,  seems  politic  in  with  Bishops,  Peers,  and  Knights,  have  a  light  to 

of  technical  education  to  keep  up  that  the  title  of  Domiwus. 

xblc  estimation  that  has  always  appertained  Sir  Bernard  Burke  remarks  that  the  status  of 

Lemic  degrees.     Jacob's  Law  Dictionary ^  Serjeant  is  a  dignity  and  a  degree ;  that  the  Se^- 

las: —  jeants  always  daimed  to  be  of  knightly  order, 

Jerjeant-at-Law   is  the  highest  degree   in   the  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  remotest  period  borne  file  opori 

1  Law,  as  a  Doctor  in  the  Civil  Law ;  but  accord-  vizored  helmet  over  their  coat  armour ;  and  that  it 

pelmau,  a  Doctor  of  Law  is  superior  to  a  Serjeant,  appears  from  the  argument  in  the  SerjeomU^  Oaae,  8 

name  of  a  Doctor  is  magisterial,  but  that  of  a  Scott's  jBep.,  265  (^ch,  by  the  way,  ia  a  wrong 

torec's'Jran^^^^^^^  "^^T'^'^V^^.  tt  ^"^'j^^^l^^^^T 

ct  pileati  disputant,  Serjeanti  stantes  promiscui  ^^  ^®"^  knightly  position,     that  if  S^eants  be, 

3pagula  curiae,  quae  barras  vocant  absque  pilei  made  Knights  they  do  not  precede  or  take  place  of 

sed  tenui  calyptra  (quae  coyfa)  dicitur  inducti,  other    Sei^eants   not    Kni^ts."     {PetTtigeif    1873, 

gaut  et  vromoYeut.''-Glossarium,  1687,  p.  612.  p.  1284.)    Sir  B.  Burke  ought  to  haye  added,  but 

l''Ttt%\^:^l%l^^              te  their  wi.es  do ;  for  Sir  John  Crook's  i??*eantjst. 

.advanced  to  the  Bench....  The  Judges  call  them  ^^J  ^"^  *00^  ^^  P^^^e  of  a  lady  before  OtlMir 

i,  and  hear  them  with  great  respect. ...  By  the  Serjeants'  wiyes,  and  it  was  upon  his  case  the 

writ  or  patent  of  creation  it  appears  that  the  question  arose.  .  The  same  rule  obtains  ^m^ng 

f  Serjeant  is  a  state  and  dignity  ot*  great  respect "  aldermen.    Now  Doctors  of  Univeisitiea  obyioiiflly 

Si^9ii  t'-;i>  ^^"f^' «•  P  i  f  ?»;?•  1 '  ^J^»  72;  ^  ^     Serjeants,  for 

213,  214 ;  Mannings  Serjeants*  Cass ;  8  ScoU*s  ~~.  »""»''  w«j«m«»,  ««    _  ,  ,  ^      •  ^    .      •   « 

1 :  8  Blackstone's  Com.,  28.  ^  gentleman  that  is  both  Knl^t  andDoetor  shall  go 

'k.n  *  1          /IT            V     m.       uTii  ^^^  Urn  that  ia  a  Kni^  ot  a  IK)0tQi;''--«9!vffr  •» 

he  Calalogue  of  Honour,  by  Thos.  Milles,  Homrrt  160%  p.  228. 
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On  the  24th  of  November,  1588,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  going  in  State  to  St.  Paul's,  the 
Doctors  had  precedence  of  both  the  Queen's  Ser- 
jeants and  Kmghts.     (See  Segar  on  Honors  246.) 

The  Statute  of  8  Hen.  VI.,  4,  which  restrained 
knights  and  others  of  less  degree  from  giyinff 
liveries  to  retainers  or  others  than  their  own  meniid 
servants,  specially  exempted  Serjeants-at-Law  and 
Doctors  and  Graduates  of  Universities  when  they 
commence.    (Dugdale's  Origines,  p.  110.) 

Doctors  of  Universities,  therefore  (being  pos- 
sessed of  a  dignity  and  a  degree),  clearly  rank,  on 
the  general  or  social  scale  in  England,  on  a  par 
with  Knights,  and  above  Serjeants-at-Law,  Queen's 
Counsel,  Deans,  Chancellors,  Masters  in  Chancery, 
Admirals  and  Generals,  Companions  of  the  Bath, 
and  all  barristers  and  esquires.  All  persons  styled 
Doctors,  who  do  not  actually  hold  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  a  University,  rank  below  esquires.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  wives  and  widows  of 
Doctors  of  Universities  rank  among  women  as  their 
husbands  among  men,  inasmuch  as  a  Doctorship  is 
a  dignity,  and  the  daughters  of  such  Doctors  rank 
with  the  daughters  of  Knights.  Any  one  who 
wants  to  go  more  at  large  into  the  subject  will  find 
that  Hugonius  Matthacius,  a  professor  at  Padua, 
has  a  discussion  about  precedence  between  Doctors 
of  Law  and  Knights  at  the  end  of  his  book,  De 
Via  ct  Ratione  Ariifidosa  Universi  Juris,  printed 
at  Venice,  1591. 

"Doctors  and  graduates  in  schools  (Umyersities)  do 
merit  to  be  ennobled  and  to  become  gentlemen."— <S»^ar 
on  Honor t  p.  226. 

''  >Vlien  a  yeoman's  son  is  advanced  to  a  spiritual  dig- 
nity, he  is  then  a  gentleman,  but  not  of  blood,  but  if  he 
be  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  he  is  then  a  gentleman  of  blood." 
— Guillim's  Heraldry,  1724.  App.  by  Logan. 

**  A  gentleman  ennobled  for  learning,  virtue,  and  good 
manners,  is  to  be  preferred  before  a  gentleman  borne  (by 
birth)  and  rich." — Segar  on  Honor,  p.  229. 

Thus  by  the  Common  Law  of  England  a  Doctor- 
ship  of  Civil  Law  operates  to  ennoble  the  blood  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  a  grant  of  a  peerage  (if 
space  permitted  abundant  proof  might  be  given  of 
this) ;  while  to  be  a  gentleman  of  blood  by  birth, 
every  one  of  a  man's  thirty-two  paternal  and  mater- 
nal great-great-great-great-grandfathers  must  have 
been  entitled  to  bear  arms. 

"  Among  those  that  possess  degrees,"  says  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  '*  the  ranking  goes  incontra- 
vertedly  thus:  Ist,  Theology;  2nd,  Canon  Law;  3rd, 
Civil  Law ;  4th,  Philosophy,  kc"—On  Precedence,  p.  34. 

Whence  it  would  appear  that  LL.D.'s  who  are 
Doctors  of  Canon  Law  and  of  Civil  Law  rank 
before  D.C.L.'s  Avho  are  Doctors  of  Civil  Law. 
It  is  observable  that  in  the  Cambridge  Calendars 
aU  the  persons  who  up  to  1824  had  been  styled 
LL.D.,  from  1825  to  1840  are  styled  D.C.L.,  and 
that  in  1841  the  style  is  again  changed  to  LL.D. 

"  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Serjeants,"  said  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal,  ''  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 


the  Peers  stand  upon  the  same  foundation— immciQioriiLJ 
xuAgfi.'*—SScoU,i50, 

The  same  may  be  predicated  of  the  nfjtda 
privileges  of  Doctors  of  Universities. 

Thos.  de  Mbsghiv. 

The  Temple. 

BALLADS  FROM  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  two  following  from  MS.  HarL  2252, 
84,  back,  I  don't  know  in  print,  though  doubtlefta 
they  are : — 

1.  (The  rejected  lover  takes  U  easy.) 

O  Mestres,  whye 

oute  caste  am  I        }  from  your  pleaiaiiiioe  f 

allvtt«rly 

Sythe  ye  and  I, 

or  thyg  truly,  }   haue  had  pasfcamioe  ; 

£uDyliarly 

And  lovyngly 

ye  wolde  aply  }  to  my  oomforte. 

My  company 

But  now  truly, 

Ynlovyngly  }    Me  to  resorte ; 

ye  do  deny 

And  me  to  see,        1 

as  strange  ye  be,      >    shuld  nowe  deny  ; 

as  thowe  ))at  ye        ) 

or  else  possess 

)>at  nobylnes  }   of  grete  Savoy. 

To  be  doches 


i 


and  wyll  not  medyll. 


But  sythe  j)at  ye 
So  strange  wylbe 
As  toward  me, 

I  trust  percase  ) 

to  fynde  Bom  grace  >    and  spede  on  well. 

to  haue  free  chayse, ) 

2.  (Marry  when  young.) 

Som  do  entende, 
there  youthe  for  to  spende, 
tyll  hyt  be  at  an  ende, 
or  they  wyll  Mary. 

for  they  do  haste  pretend, 
fortune  wyll  do  condyssend, 
there  substance  to  amend 
By  a  grete  lady. 

But  she  Ixit  bathe  grete  Rente, 
when  there  Corare*  ys  spente, 
wyll  nothynge  be  contente 
with  them  to  mary. 

Tho  j)at  80  do  vse, 
of  hys  degre  to  Muse, 
tyll  yowth  do  them  refuse, 
they  do  oftyn  vary. 

ye  j)at  ha);*'  good  substans, 
Take  ye  onf  for  your  plesance, 
gentylly  to  haue  dalyance 

wbylys  your  youthe  dob*  tary. 

F.  J.  FURNIVALL. 


♦  Career. 


t  One. 
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TADDEO  ZUCCARO. 

There  are  few  narratives  more  touching  than 
bat  of  the  early  life  of  this  artist.  The  poverty 
nd  unhappiness  he  endured  in  his  father's  house 
iduced  him  to  leave  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
py  his  fortune  in  Kome,  where  he  long  suffered 
•cm  the  greatest  privations.  Later  in  life  he 
lade  a  series  of  twenty  drawings,  in  bister,  to 
Justrate  his  eventful  career  ;  and,  as  these  designs 
re  little  known,  perhaps  a  list  of  the  subjects  of 
hem  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q." 

No.  1.  The  Title.  Figures  representing  Faith 
;nd  Religion.  2.  Taddeo  resolves  to  leave  his 
amily,  the  servitude  and  misery  of  his  home,  and 
rust  in  God.  3.  Taddeo  bids  farewell  to  his 
•elatives,  and  departs  under  the  care  of  his  two 
guardian  angels.  4.  Minerva  shows  him  the  city 
>f  Rome  in  the  distance,  towards  which  he  pro- 
gresses in  despite  of  fatigue.  5.  He  delivers  to  a 
painter  in  Rome  a  letter  of  recommendation,  but 
U  iU  received  by  him,  and  leaves  him  in  tears.  6. 
Two  figures  representing  Patience  and  Labour,  to 
indicate  the  two  means  by  which  the  greatest 
obstacles  are  surmounted.  7.  Taddeo  having 
entered  the  service  of  an  avaricious  painter,  who 
employed  him  the  whole  day  in  grinding  colours, 
is  obliged  to  devote  a  part  of  the  night  to  study. 

8.  Having  been  sent  by  the  painters  wife  to  ao 
commissions  for  her,  Taddeo  is  struck  with  admira- 
tion of  the  fagades  of  some  houses  decorated  by 
Polidoro   da  Caravaggio,    and  draws  from  them. 

9.  Taddeo  is  again  seen  in  his  master's  house 
drawing  by  moonlight.  10.  His  master's  wife 
employs  Taddeo  in  cooking  and  household  work. 
He  is  seen  carrying  wood,  blowing  the  fire,  and 
making  the  bed.  11.  A  symbolical  subject.  Two 
children,  of  whom  one  leans  on  a  shield,  on  which 
is  represented  a  spider  that  again  weaves  its  web, 
which  has  been  torn.  This  child  holds  a  spade 
and  a  handfiU  of  wheat-ears,  to  show  that  laoour 
always  receives  its  reward.  The  other  child  holds 
the  attributes  of  Minerva  to  indicate  that  wisdom 
knows  how  to  surmount  obstacles.  12  and  13  re- 
present Taddeo  drawing  by  daylight  and  at  night. 
14.  Taddeo,  discouraged  by  the  inutility  of  his 
efforts,  retiuns  to  his  native  place.  Overcome  by 
fatigue  on  the  road,  he  falls  asleep  near  the  margin 
of  a  river,  and  on  awakening  suddenly,  his  mind 
being  agitated  by  grief  and  fever,  he  thinks  he 
sees  on  the  stones  near  the  river  the  paintings  of 
Raphael  and  Polidoro,  which  he  had  drawn  in 
Rome.  Having  filled  his  bag  with  these  stones,  he 
carries  them  home.  15.  He  is  received  by  his 
fiither  and  mother,  to  whose  care  he  recommends 
fche  stones  as  precious  objects,  which  will  recall  to 
his  mind  the  masterpieces  he  had  so  much  admired. 
He  is  also  seen,  in  the  background  to  the  left,  ill 
md  lying  in  bed  surrounded  by  his  relatives.  16. 
IViddeo,  having  recovered  his  heivlth,  is  led  by  his 


genius  and  love  of  Art  to  again  visit  Rome.    The 

Graces  receive  him  and  promise  him  happier  days. 

17.  Taddeo  draws  from  the  Laocoon,  other  antique 

statues,  and  the  works  of  Raphael     18.  He  draws 

from  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  especially  the 

Last  Judgment     19.  Taddeo  begins  to  rise  into 

reputation.      He  paints  the  fag^uie  of  the  Casa 

Mattel,  and  surprises  the  most  learned  persons  by 

that  work.     To  the  left,  among  other  spectators, 

Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  are  examining  his 

work.     20.  Two  allegorical  figures.     To  the  right 

is  "  Design  "  accompanied  by  a  cock ;  the  symbol 

of  vigilance.     On  the  left  is  Mercury  holding  his 

caduceus  and  a  cornucopia,  to  indicate  that  by  his 

assiduity  at  work  and  his  indust^  Taddeo  had  at 

last  obtained  wealth.     Taddeo  Zuccaro  died  at 

Rome  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  in  1566,  and  was 

buried  in  the  Pantheon  near  Raphael 

Ralph  N.  James. 
Asbford,  Een^ 


SHAKSPEABIANA. 


Cymbeline,  II.,  3  :  Mary-buds  (4*^  S.  xii.  243.) 
— Had  P.  P.  C.  taken  time,  and  questioned  Shak- 
speare,  he  would  have  received  for  answer — 

'*  Here  'a  flowers  for  you ; 

*  *  •  * 

The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping." 

The  WtfUer's  Tale,  Act  iv.  sc.  8. 

Nor  would  I  have  replied  with  Shakspeare's 
words,  but  that  the  same  forenoon  on  which  I  read 
the  doubts  and  let  them  pass  from  my  mind,  I 
chanced  on  these  lines: — 

"  For  her  I  pluckt  a  pretty  marigold. 

Whose  leaves  were  shut  m  with  the  evening  sun. 

*  *  *  t 

These  leaves  shut  in  are  like  a  cloistered  nun. 
Yet  they  will  open  when  they  feel  the  sun." 

Browne  speaks  to  the  same  effect  under  Mary-buds 
in  the  Var.  Shakespeare,  and  Mar^-buds  expresses 
these  closures  before  they  ope  again.  The  English 
in  Elizabeth's  time  were  far  less  imiorant  of  flowers 
and  herbs  than  is  allowed  by  P.  P.  C.'Sv  statistics. 
Euphuism  had  a  moderately  long  reigi^  and  the 
symbolism  and  language  of  flowers  were  well 
known.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  passage  from  The 
Winter's  Tale,  and  in,  to  those  that  wifi  well  con- 
sider it,  that  awe-stnking  and  most  wondrously- 
placed  scene,  where  poor  crazed  Ophelia  speaks  to 
the  guilty,  if  they  will  but  hear  it,  her  messages 
from  Heaven. 

The  names  of  the  marigold  show  also  how  uni- 
versally it  was  recognized  as  a  sun-flower— ^or  di 
sol,  soulci,  herbe  solaire,  sponsa,  or,  as  Lupton  has 
it,  sponsiis  soils;  and  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  more 
wrongly  the  better  for  my  argument,  we  find  under 
solsequiv/m,  heliotropum,  hdiochrysos,  such  words 
as  "  The  marigold,  or  such  like  flower,  qui  se  aperit 
cum  sol  lucet  et  contra,''  a  phrase  mucti  the  same 
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OB  tliut  used  bf  Minahen,  g.  v.  Mangold.  One  niui 
for  the  great  white  daisy  is  Mandlin-wort.  T! 
Dutch  call  nil  daisies  Madaliencn  ttnii  Margriet^i 
the  FreAcb,  Marguerite ;  the  Italians,  Mnrgarita- 
the  white  pearl.  Nor  un  this  point  do  I  undersUnd 
P.  P.  C.'s  olyeotion  lo  the  colour  of  tie  umrigold. 
ituaticB  aud  poets  do  not  look  for  a  black  pupil,  a 
coloured  iris,  and  an  outer  white  before  ciUling  a 
flower  an  eye,  as  witneas  the  yellow  oseye;  nor, 
making  my  bow  to  P.  P.  C,  do  I  think  he  would 
hxifc  on  u  field  of  daisies  and  call  them  t'oldcn-ejee. 
E.  Nicholson. 
P.S. — Mary  does  not,  it  would  eeeui,  appear  in 
the  DAine  of  the  marigold  in  any  other  language; 
!but  the  Maudlin-wort  and  Madalieneu  would  seem 
to  show  that  in  each  ease  there  is  reference  in  the 
grief  of  Ma^  MagdoJen.  If  so,  the  Scriptural 
allusions  in  iBbakitpeare  are  suffioiently  nutuerous 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  knew  thl^  and  thnt 

" — with  him  rises  weejiing" 
is  a  remembrance  of  her  who  rose  early,  and,  weep- 
ing, first  raw  the  risen  Lord. 

This  has  often  been  discuwed.  Dr.  Prior  eays 
that  the  marigold  (CaHendiila  offieinalis)  is  in- 
tended ;  but  if  this  be  objected  to,  and  it  is 
thought  that  a  common  British  plaot  is  indicated, 
it  is  probnbly  the  Leeser  Celandine  (Eaiiiinctilne 
fitana).  I  do  not  thiuk  the  daisy  was  uiennt, 
nor  was  that  plant,  to  far  as  I  um  aware,  ever  dedi- 
cated to  our  Lady.  James  Britten. 

P.  P.  C.  is  right  in  saying  that  the  daisy  is,  so  to 
apeak,  "sacred  to  the  Virgin."  There  is  a  vezy 
beautiful  French  hymn  which,  nlludingto  the  daisy, 
begins  "  Fleur  de  Marie."  R.  TJ.  J. 

I  venture  to  think  it  h  qiiiteclear  that  marigolds 
are  alluded  to  in  Shakspeare's  lines — 

"  ^-winking  mary-budB  begin 

To  ope  Ibelr  golden  ejee." 

And  for  this  I  con  cite  the  authority  of  the  poet 

him  self,  who  elsewhere  makes  Perdita  speak  of 

"  Tbu  mirigald  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sod, 

Andxitli  him  rlKi  wiwping." 

As  to  the  fsf  t  that  the  marigold  does  go  to  bed 
with  the  sun,  I  can  testify  of  my  own  actual  ei- 
perience,  for  I  happen  to  have  a  fondness  for 
the  flower,  and  have  cultiTat«d  It  for  years.  I 
have  often  observed  it  in  the  eTcnJng,  like  the  daisy, 
beginning  to  close  its  eye. 

There  is  no  other  English  flower  with  the  same 
peculiarity  which  could  be  called  "golden,"  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  any  other  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mary.  P,  P.  C.  is  quite  right  as  to  the 
daisy,  that  it  luis  this  peculiarity,  and  that  its  ety- 
inoio^  is  the  eye  of  day.  In  fact,  its  name  is 
pure  Sason,  "dny's-eye."  And  there  is  a  beautiful 
passage  in  Chaucer  alluding  to  it; — 

"  And  of  rJI  (be  floores  in  the  mcde 
ThBiB  lore  1  mixt  theae  fiourea  white  and  itdr, 


.o  lUEHj  i  nave  hj  Bteu  aoenumi, 
->s  I  Bsyd  ent  whni  comen  is  the  May, 
That  in  mj  bedSe  then  dswetb  me  no  d^ 
That  I  new  ap  uid  walking  in  the  mede. 
To  seen  this  flonn  agenit  the  nume  ipredc 
Whan  it  ruttk  earl^  bv  llu  Horrow  ; 
That  blisaful  eight  eotteneth  all  mj  hhtow." 
And  again — 
"Whan  thst  tba  sunne  out  the  south  goo  west, 

Aod  that  this  floore  gan  close  end  ga>n  to  rert." 
But  Chaucer  does  not  call  the  daisy  "ffolden." 
W.  F.  F. 
"  The . 

Whic  ,      .        ^   ._     

Seems  to  prepftre  liis  ntj." 

Snry  v.,  CTortu  to  AUr. 

Johnson  says  "whiffler"  means  "fifer,"  but  it  is  t» 
be  doubted  whether  the  word  "  wluffler  "  was  erer 
used  as  synonymous  with  "  fifer " ;  in  fact,  onft 
of  Johnson's  examples  describing  whifflen  as  pro- 
vided with  long  staves  is  inconsistent  with  thit 
notion,  as  to  play  the  fife  requires  the  free  uae  of 
both  hands. 

The  word  "whiffle,"  which  Johnson  proceeds  to 
explain  as  a  "  small  fife,"  I  tnko  to  he  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  grounded  on  the  supposition  Ihat^ 
whiffler  meaning  fifer,  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
innword,  meaning  fife. 

What  a  ludicrous  bathos  it  would  have  sounded 
to  onr  ears  (and,  I  think,  to  Shakspeare's  also)  if 
there  had  been  substituted  the  word  fifer,  instead 
of  whtffler,  in  the  above  quotation,  thus  comparing 
the  sound  of  "  the  deep-mouthed  sea  "  with  "  the 
vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked  fife."  I  am  in- 
formed that  until  lately  the  Corporation  of  Norwich 
had  certain  officers  called  whiftlers,  whose  bosinesa 
it  was  to  clear  the  way  in  processions,  flourishing 
(wooden  I)  swords.     Is  this  the  fiict  J     P.  P.  C- 


CHAHGES  or  OPItnUN  IN  AUTHOBS. 

I  think  a  correspondence  on  the  above  subject 
might  be  as  interesting  as  that  on  "PaisJlel 
Passages,"  whereof  the  collectors  seek  to  make  out 
that  the  authors  whom  they  bracket  together  are 
plagiarists. 

In  Kendm  CkilKni/ly  Lopd  Lytton  says: — 

"And  if  a  gentleman  tbnshet  t,  draynui  twice  Ma 
site,  who  hu  not  leuntto  box,  it  is  not  untaJr;  botitii 
ui  Biemrliflcation  of  the  trntb  thU  knowledge  is  power. 
.  .  .  .  IhivalijjkedBiitt.  Enowledge  is  power."— VoL  L, 
p.  61. 

In  the  same  author's  work.  My  Novel,  chap.  xisL, 
the  ibllowiug  discn&sion  occnrs  : — 

" Panon. — Yon  tske  for  jonr  motto  this  aphorism: 
KnouUdgt  u  poirer.  Bacott, 

"  Rietatotta. — Bscdd  mdie  anch  an  aphoriMm  I  Tbe 
It  man  in  the  world  to  hare  said  anytbing  so  pert  and 

"  Lto'tnrd  ('ajfonwAfrfJ.— Do  you  mean  t-i  anj.  Sir, 
that  that  aphorism  Is  not  in  Lord  Bacon?  Whj.IbaTe 
Bean  it  quoted  as  his  in  almoat  every  newspaper,  andpn 
almost  erci?  apeeoh  in  favonr  of  popnlar  edncaiion. 
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**  Riccdbocca. — Then,  that  should  b6  a  warning  to  you 
never  again  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  woold-be  scholar, 
Tiz.,  quote  second-hand.  Lord  Bacon  wrote  a  great  book 
to  show  in  what  knowledge  is  power ;  how  Uiat  power 
should  be  defined ;  in  what  it  might  be  mistaken.  And, 
pray,  do  you  think  so  sensible  a  man  would  ever  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  a  great  book  upon  the  subject 
if  he  could  have  packed  up  all  he  had  to  say  into  the 
portable  dogma,  knowledge  is  power  ?  Pooh  !  No  such 
aphorism  is  to  be  found  in  Bacon  from  the  first  page  of 
his  writings  to  the  last. 

"Parson  (candidly). — Well,  I  supposed  it  was  Lord 
Bacon's,  and  I  am  yery  glad  to  hear  that  the  aphorism 
has  not  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

**  Leonard. — But  why  so  ? 

"Par*on.— Because  it  either  says  a  ^eat  deal  too 
much  or  just  nothing  at  all. 

"  Leonard. — At  least,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me  undeniable. 

*'  Par«072.— WeU,  grant  that  it  is  undeniable.  Does  it 
proTe  much  in  faTonr  of  knowledge  ]  Pray,  is  not  igno- 
rance power  too  1 

"  Riccdbocea. — And  a  power  that  has  had  much  the 
best  end  of  the  quarter-staff*. 

"  Parson. — All  evil  is  power,  and  does  its  power  make 
it  anything  the  better  1 

"  Jiiccabocca. — Fanaticism  is  power,"  &c. 

With  regard  to  "second-hand  quotation,"  it  is 
said  in  Ketielm  Chillingly,  vol.  L,  p.  119: — 

"  Kenelm  retraced  his  steps  homeward  under  the  shade 
of  his  *  old  hereditary  trees.*  '* 

Gibbon  says,  in  a  note  to  chap.  xxx.  of  the  De- 
dine  and  Fall : — 

"  A  neighbouring  wood  bom  with  himself  he  sees. 
And  loYcd  his  old  contemporary  trees." 

I  make  these  remarks,  having  noted  what  Lord 
Lytton  says  at  page  221 : — 

"  One  can't  wonder  why  every  small  man  thinks  it  so 
pleasant  to  let  down  a  big  one,  when  a  father  asks  a 
stranger  to  let  down  his  own  son  for  even  fancying  that 
he  is  not  small  beer.  It  is  upon  that  principle  m  human 
nature  that  criticism  wisely  relinquishes  its  pretensions 
as  an  analytical  science,  and  becomes  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession. It  relies  on  the  pleasure  its  readers  fina  in 
letting  a  man  down.*' 

I  think  that,  should  commimications  ensue  from 
what  I  have  said,  numerous  instances  will  be  found 
Oliistrating  how  time  and  experience  may  change 
an  author's  opinion,  more  especially  of  him  who  is 
most  dogmatic  in  lis  early  productions. 
"  Experience  is  by  indust^  achieved, 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  tima." 

Clarry. 

Landor's  "Hellenics."  —  I  have  a  copy  of 
Landor's  Warh%  in  two  volumes  (Chapman  &  Hall, 
1868),  Tivith  a  preliminary  note,  which  says: — 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  Conversations,  the  Hellenics, 
and  many  of  the  Poems  and  Dramatic  Scenes,  in  the 
second  volume,  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time." 

There  must  in  this  be  some  error,  as  I  have  also 
the  Hdlcyiics  in  a  volume  by  itself  (Moxon,  1847). 
The  Hellenics  in  the  edition  of  1868  are  fifteen  in 
number  ;  in  that  of  1847  there  are  thirty-one.  All 
the  poems  in  Chapman's  edition  occur  in  Moxon's, 
except  Damadas  and  Ida,  which  is  printed  as 


Damoetoi  and  PkUHi  in  Dry  8Uek$  (Edinbuighy 
Nichol,  1858). 

Lander's  carelesBnesB  a&d  frequent  rasideiioe 
abroad,  together  with  his  often  changing  his  pub- 
lisher, wiU  account  for  many  of  the  ercors  and 
repetitions  found  in  various  books  of  his ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  the  announcement  in  the  1868 
edition,  that  the  Hetlenics  had  never  before  been 
printed,  or  the  omission  of  eighteen  of  the  most 
oeautiful  of  those  poems — the  most  thoroughly 
Greek  in  the  language.  Landoi^s  dedication  to 
Pope  Pius  IX.  does  not  appear  in  Chapman's 
edition.  Mortimer  Collins. 

Knowl  HiU,  Berks. 

"  Cartwright's  Letters  and  Sonnets." — I 
have  lately  come  across  a  volume  under  this  title,, 
by  Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of' 
Bedford.  The  letters  and  sonnets  were  addressed 
to  Lord  John  Russel  (sic)  and  were  published  by 
Longmans  in  1807,  when  the  eminent  statesman 
was  fifteen.  ^  I,  my  Lord,"  says  the  Doctor,  in 
his  first  letter,  "  have  completed  my  grand  olimac- 
terioal  year ;  and  your  Lordship  is  actually  entered 
into  your  teens  !  Let  us  then  lay  aside  our  Quips 
and  our  quiddities,  and  start  some  serious  subject 
of  correspondenc^j."  The  worthy  Doctor  flatters  his 
young  correspondent  a  little,  as  when  he  tells  him 
that  his  first  attempt  at  a  sonnet  has  been  hit  off 
as  happily  as  if  he  had  written  as  manv  sonnets  as 
Petrarch.  So,  of  a  translation  of  Horace's  first 
ode,  the  Doctor  says  it  has  more  spirit  and  anima- 
tion than  Francis's  version.  But  Lord  John's 
lucubrations  are  not  given. 

An  example  of  Dr.  Cartwright's  erudition  may 
interest  both  readers  of  Horace  and  students  of 
surnames : — 

"  Maecenas,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  oldest 
of  Horace's  editors,  down  to  your  Lordship,  the  youngest 
of  his  translators  (I  am  here  speaking  ckrenoloffieallvy 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  closed  my  anti'dhawz  wiuk 
your  Lordship),  is  not  pronerlv  spelled.  The  diphthong 
should  be  in  the  second  syllable,  as  thus,  MeeaeiiM.  Its 
etymology  is  M^  kowqq,  uterally  in  English,  IJnoommon. 
TVe  have  an  English  name  of  great  celebrity,  which 
exactly  answers  to  it'-Nevile,  from  the  Latin  Ift  vUit," 

Mortimer  Collins. 
Knowl  Hill,  Berks. 

"  Calling  out  loudly  for  the  earth." — A 
few  years  ago  I  was  a  juror  at  a  coroner's  inquest 
touching  the  death  of  a  child  by  poison,  llie 
weather  was  very  warm  at  the  time,  and  there  had 
been  some  little  delay  in  holding  the  inquiry,  so 
that  decomposition  had  set  in.  As  we  entered  the 
room  in  wmch  the  corpse  was  laid,  I  renuuked  to 
the  aunt  of  the  deceased  that  the  smdl  was  veiy 
offensive.  She  replied,  in  a  kind  of  ehiding  tone, 
either  in  reference  to  the  delay  of  the  inquest,  or  to 
my,  apparently  to  her,  unfeeling  remaik,  or  perhaps 
to  both.     "  Yes,  sir,  the  little  dear  is  calling  out 
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loudly  for  the  earth."  I  thoaght  the  sujuig  was 
eipreaaive  and  prefemble  to  the  one  I  hod  used. 
The  person  who  replied  waa  a  na,tive,  I  believe,  of 
Hampsliu^.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed 
whether  the  Baying  is  current  in  that  county  or 
elaewbere.  Jas.  Pearsox, 

Milnrow. 

NovBLIBT. — A  plant  called  by  John  Parkinson 
Jacia  Marina  Batica,  Spanish  &a,  Knapmcede,  is 
said  hy  him  to  be  "  altogether  n  NovelUt,  and  not 
^unrtobeBeenewithauysavingmyselfe."  Paradisi 
in  Sole  (1629),  p.  328,  James  Bbittbn. 

The  Smokibo-Room. — The  Braokine-rooni,  now 
so  common  in  English  houses,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  an  institution  of  modern  life.  The  following 
passage  from  the  Monthly  Review,  vol.  Jxxiii.,  p. 
22,  shows  it  to  be  merely  the  revival  of  a  usage, 
which,  with  no  very  long  interval,  has  existed  in 
Ilngland  from  tie  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  : — 

"Scftrcdr  any  old  bouse  without  a  small  apartment 
called  the  BmokiDg-Boom.  In  Cbese  dnyg,  sBjs  Sir  Jobn 
'.'uUnm,  frotn  about  the  middle  of  Quean  Eliiabctb's 
reign  till  within  almost  e?ery  one's  memorj  (1785),  our 
Bticotori  spent  no  incouBiderable  part  of  iboir  vacant 
lionra,  reiidmg  more  at  home  than  wo  do.  If  modem 
bouses  have  not  a  rmim  of  this  sort,  tbrv  Iiare  one  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  ubicb  ia  a  powdi^ ring- room  for 

H.  A.  Kesnedt. 
Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

"  BOBNINQIIAM  IN  WARWICK  ShIRE." — Dr.  J.  A. 

Ijingford,  and  others  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  Birmingham,  may  like  to  know  that  the 
following  inscription  may  be  «een  on  a  large  omn- 
inental  tablet  in  Stretton  Church,  Eutland  : — 

"  Under  Here  Lf  eth  the  Bodv  of  Eliinbeth  Hunt  the 
Daughter  of  Richard  &  Elenor  Hunt  of  Buraingham  in 
Warwick  Bhire.  She  Dyed  Sept.  the  first,  1727,  in  tbo 
60th  Year  of  her  Ago." 

Probably  "Bumingham"  is  the  mistake  of  the 
stone'Cutter,  who,  in  a  Latin  inscription  on  anotlicr 
tablet,  has  made  a  certain  gentleman  to  be 
"  uzmigeri."  Robert  Tymperon,  the  then  Rector 
of  Stretton,  has  inserted  the  death  in  the  Parish 
Register  as  "Buried  Sept.  3  Mrs.  Ehz.  Hunt." 
The  uame  of  Hunt  does  not  otherwise  appear  in 
the  Register.  C'uthbert  Bede. 

The  Rook  at  Chbbb. — Reading  Panlagruel  the 
other  day  I  found  the  following  line  in  livre  3, 
cap.  27,  in  what  the  author  colls  "un  dicton 
Tictorial " ; — 

"  Prenai  y  tous,  rojs,  docs,  rotz  et  pions." 
A  foot-note  on  the  word  "  roc/  "  meaning  "  Tours, 
mot  empninte  du  jeu  d'ichecs."  And  as  Rabelais 
affected  an  older  style  of  language  than  that  of  his 
time,  the  name  may  be  safely  considered  5(NI  years 
old.  If  the  word  means  rock  {rochtr),  and  there- 
fore constructively  a  fortress  or  castle,  it  seems  so 
poetical  that  it  is  probably  as  old  as  the  game  itself. 


I  recollect  that  my  father,  who  would  have  been 
ninety  by  this  time,  invariably  called  it  the  rook. 
Pion  seems  an  eq^ually  elegant  name  for  the  pawns 
as  pioneers.  E.  H.  Weldom. 

Ljmington,  Hants. 

[See  "N.  k,  Q.,"  Notice  to  Correspondents,  "Cham- 
pion," 4"  S.  lii.  Ififl.] 

EpiTArn  OS  an  Oboasist.— In  the  churchyard 
of  Warrington,   Lancashire,  is  the  following  epi- 

■'  Snored  to  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Hall,  late  Organist 
of  H0I7  Trinity,  in  this  Town,  who  died  June  19, 1887, 
aged  SS  years.' 

Just  like  an  Organ  robb'd  of  Pipa  and  BreoM, 
Its  Keyi  and  Stopi  all  useless  made  by  Death. 
Id  dust  quite  motiouless  its  ruins  laid, 
AlthoDgh  'twoi  built  bj  more  than  mortal  ^d  ; 
Yet  whan  new  T^ned  this /nifmntn/ shall  raise 
To  God  its  BuUder  endless  Sonsi  of  praise." 

M.D. 
Perhaps  the  appended  may  he  found  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  collection  of  curious  epitaphs: — 

"  Here  Ije  the  banes  of  Thomas  Tyre, 
Wlia  lang  bad  budg'd  thro'  slush  and  mire, 
In  carrying  bundles  and  sic'  like, 
Hia  Task  performing  wi'  sma'  fyke; 
To  deal  in  snuff  Tarn  a;'  was  free. 
Alii  served  his  friends  for  little  fee. 
Hie  !ife  obscure  was  naething  new, 
Yet  we  must  own  his  faults  were  few ; 
Altho'  at  Yule  he  sip'd  a  drap. 
And  in  the  Chorch  whiles  took  a  Dap, 
True  to  his  word  in  everj  case, 
Tam  scorned  to  cheat  for  lucre  base. 
Now  be  is  gone  to  test  the  fare 
Which  none  but  honest  men  will  share. 
Died  January  2,  1795.    Aged  TS." 
From  atone  in  parish  churchyard.  West  Hillude, 
Ayrshire.  C.  U.  Smith. 

"  Coal  "  in  a  new  light. — In  September,  1673, 
at  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  Jolui  Clark  and 
Moaea  Solomon  were  charged  with  having  in  their 
possession  a  pair  of  blankets  supposed  to  have  been 
stolen.     Mitchell,  a  detective,  said— 

"  He  found  on  Solomon  a  purse  containing  a  small 
piece  of  coal.    He  (the  detective)  knew  that  receivers  of 


take  out  a  purse,  and  show  him  a  piece.  This  was  done 
to  show  that  the  thief  might  rely  upon  their  beiog  as 
futhful  IB  the  Bedouin  Arabs  were  to  those  with  whom 
they  took  salt." 

TnoMAa  Eatcliffe. 

QnoTATioHS. — I  suggest  that  in  quotations  the 
Christian  name,  or  at  least  the  initials,  of  the 
author  should  always  be  given.  This  would  save 
much  time  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to 
verify  the  reference  or  consult  the  work  quoted, 
Jakes  Britten. 
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pVe  must  reqaeat  correBpondents  deairing  informatv 
on  family  matten  of  dd];  priTaU  iDtere&t,  to  affix  thi 
nuDBB  and  &dilreBKa  to  thEir  queries,  ia  order  Chut  t 
uiswera  maj  be  uldmud  to  them  dirocC] 

Florio's  Library  asd  Masdschipts.— What 
hna  become  of  the  MS.  Oiarilino  di  Recreaiiom, 
formerly  in  Mr.  Bright's  collection  ?  Mr.  Hunter 
(NiLic  Ilhat.  of  ShcSxepeare)  is  wrong  in  suppoBiug 
that  it  was  never  printed.  There  was  an  edi'"" 
"  London,  for  Thonma  Woodcock,  1591." 

I  find  from  the  will  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that 
Florio  left  his  books  to  the  Earl  of  Peinbrolic 
eluding — 

"My  unbound  volume  of  dirers written  coUectior 
rhapeodiea ;  most  heartily  entreatiDg  hia  honourable 
Inrdiibip  (as  he  once  promiied  me)  to  accept  of  them  aa  a 
agn  and  token  of  my  affection  for  liia  honour,  and  foe 
my  iakc  to  place  them  in  his  library,  either  at  Wilton  oi 
«t  Bayard's  Cagtle." 

I  shoidd  like  to  aitk  if  any  of  Ms  books  nr«  still 
preserved  et  Wilton  J  In  the  Catalogue  of  Brand's 
sale  there  ia  a  book  entitled  Netrits  from  Borne, 
I*nd.,  1585,  iittribnted  to  Florio.  Where  is  this 
now  I  I  ciia  find  no  other  mention  of  it.  I  am 
desirous  of  reprinting  a  few  copies  of  Florio's 
prcfuces  and  rersea,  and  should  be  much  obliged 
by  any  references  to  original  matter. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Wash i-iGTOS.— The  Hdinburgh  Gaxelteer,  1822, 
mentions  two  English  and  forty  American  Wash- 
ingtons,  the  fonner  being  usniatl  village  in  Durham 
iind  ft  yet  smaller  village  in  Sussex.  There  is  a 
carioas  reference  to  the  name  in  an  old  song,  best 
Inown,  I  believe,  by  the  title.  My  Faihvr  mas  bom 
hefort  mc.  The  verse  in  question  runs  thus  r — 
"  91y  graDnnm  lir'd  at  WuhinKton, 

Sly  gnindsire  deWd  ia  dltchaa, 

The  »n  of  old  John  Thraahiugton, 

Whose  lantern  leather  breeches 

Cry'd,  wither  go  yel  wither  go  je'( 

Tho'  men  do  now  adore  me. 

They  ne'er  did  see  my  pedigree. 

Nor  who  waa  bom  iMforo  me.'' 
Which  Washington  did  this  refer  to  f    Speed, 
in  hia  maps  of  1810,  gives  Washinton  in  Durhatn 
and  Washington  in  Sussex.       Edward  Sollt. 

"LosDOS  nr  Nioht."  By  the  Author  of 
Skilllei,  Anon^ma,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
William  Gray.  London  ;  William  Oliver,  3,  Anien 
Comer,  E,C,  Fancy  paper  cover,  with  "  Evans  & 
Co.,  Fleet  Street,"  on  it.  Large  Svo.  pp.  vii.  and 
176.— Wunted  information  aa  to  the  year  of  pub- 
lication and  authorship  of  the  above.  The  book 
is  called  a  "Descriptive  Novel,"  which  it  ia  reality 
u,  and  a  work  of  merit  in  its  vfay.        H.  S.  A. 

Sib  Paul  Pisdab. — He  is  said  to  have  brought 
fiiom  Turkey  a  largo  diamond,  valued  at  30,000/. 
(a  vast  sum  in  his  days),  which  James  I.  wished 


to  obtain  on  credit ;  but  the  merchant  nisely  de- 
clined the  contract,  yet  allowed  his  sovereign  the 
use  of  the  diamond  on  stnt«  or  particular  occasions. 
Charles  I.  afterwards  become  the  purchaser.  Is 
this  diamond  still  with  the  crown  jewels,  or  was  it 
auiong  the  many  articlea  which  were  taken  away 
at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and,  if  ho,  is  iu 
Bubietiuent  history  known  I  W.  E,  B, 

Admiral  Hoahe. — Where  can  I  find  a  bio- 
-graphical  notice  of  Adiuiiul  Daniel  Hoare,  the 
original  of  Smollett's  '■  Commodore  Trunnion"! 
What  was  bis  relationship  to  Prince  Hoare,  the 
author  of  No  Song,  no  Supper  ? 

EoTAL  Arms  in  Churchks.— Is  any  precise 
situation  enjoined  by  the  Statute  for  the  royal 
arms  in  a  church )  M.  D. 

Eev.  George  Ha.miltos. — Can  any  one  inform 
me  if  there  exists  a  life  of  David  by  the  Rev.  George 
Hamilton,  M.A.,  late  rector  of  Killermogh,  Queens 
Co.,  and  author  of  Codex  Crilicui  of  the  Hebrew 
Bibh,  &c.  1  I  am  informed  that  such  a  work  was 
published  about  1830,  but  can  find  no  notice  of  it 
in  the  cntaltMues  of  that  period.  Any  information 
concerning  the  author's  works  would  be  thankfully 
received  by  Henry  AneusTUa  Johnston. 

Kilmore,  Armagh. 

"  LooKiso  FOB  TUB  Kbvs." — SiT  Matthew  Hale, 
in  his  Contemplations,  when  speaking  of  "  Base- 
ness," says  that  it  shows  itself  as^ 

'*  Many  ttmea  an  external  diBguiae,a  ahape  of  IowUdoba 
and  humility  in  gesture,  shape,  habita,  and  deportment, 
till  they  ctui  attain  tbeir  enda  ;  like  the  monk  that  wu 
alway  looking  upon  the  earth,  in  a  shape  of  humility,  till 
he  wu  chOKO  Abbot,  and  then  changed  his  figure,  and 
being  iiuestioned  for  hia  auddea  change  by  one  of  hia 
covent,  anawered,  in  hia  former  posture  he  waa  only 
lookine  for  the  keys  of  the  Abbey,  but  now  he  had  found 
them, Tie  needed  not  the  former  poature." 

Ia  not  this  reply  usually  attributed  toSixtusthe 
Fifth,  after  he  ii-as  elected  Pope  i 

Ralfb  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Eent. 

Trout. — Richardson  derives  the  name  of  this 
lishfrom  rpiuytn',  (oeat ;  but  this  seems  far-fetched. 
What  is  the  true  derivation,  and  what  early 
notices  of  the  fish  have  we  before  Lady  Juliana 
Berners'  time  ?  Pelaoiusi, 

Strange  Physiological  Fact. — Alice  Hack- 
ney, who  h.id  been  buried  175  years,  was  accident' 
ally  exhumed  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Hill, 
London,  in  14iW.  Her  skin  was  found  perfectly 
entire,  while  the  joints  of  the  arms  were  fully  pliable. 
Will  any  contributor  of  "  N.  it  Q.''  inform  me  if 
any   simihir    phenomenon    iuis    come   under   his 

■'  «J  Henry  B.  Mcrrat. 


I    before.      Bee 
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C  HTM  I  MO.  ^  John  Baret,  whoso  will  is  given 
amoDg  the  B1117  will»  in  the  volume  of  tlie  Camden 
Society,  edited  hj  the  late  Mr.  a.  Tymms,  F.S.A., 
among  hia  numeroua  bequeath,  leaves  eightpence 
yeorly  to  be  paid  to  the  "herere  of  the  pax  brede 
longiDg  to  sefnt  Marie  Awt',"  on  condition,  among 
others,  "  to  do  the  chymes  goo  at  ye  sacry  of  the 
Messe  of  Th'u,  at  the  Raccy  of  seynt  Marie  Messe 
on  the  Sunday,"  &c.  An  editoruil  note  explains 
that  the  chimes  were  to  be  played  when  the  sacring 
or  sunctnB  bell  was  rung  during  the  celebration  of 
the  latta.    Won  this  a  common  custom  { 

E.  M.  D. 

Pedro  Lozano. — I  want  information  about 
book  of  copper-plates  of  Scriptui&l  subjects  (100  L. 
number).    The  names  and  descriptions  at  foot  of 
each  ore  in  Spanish,  and  the  engraver's  name 
Pedro  Laeano.     The  title-page  is  wanting. 

F.  N.  L. 

Bomoa  Ajre*. 

Clihatz. — Can  any  of  your  reftders  recommend 
me  a  good  modern  work  on  climate  ] " 

A.  Habsisok. 

"  Abpband,"  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Act*,  Salisbury. 
8vo.,  1804.  Printed  for  G.  Wilkio,  Paternoster 
Row,  London.  Sold  by  B.  C.  Collins,  Salisbury  ; 
bv  M.Wood,  Weymonth,  &c  Who  is  the  author^ 
Thii  piece  is  said,  in  the  Biographia  Draimtica, 
to  have  been  performed,  or  advertised  for  per- 
formance, in  1805,  at  Salisbury ;  but  the  editor  of 
the  Biographia  Dramatica  does  not  seem  t^i  have 
known  that  the  play  was  printed.    The  tragedv 

Sritten  in  the  autumn  of  1803)  is  dedicated  tin 
auritias  Adolphus  Newton  de  Storck,  Esq^.,  o( 
Bramerton,  Norfolk,  Captain,  Royal  Navy.  The 
author,  in  his  Preface,  says  : — 

"If  any  share  of  marit  ihoiild  b«  aijjudged  by  tliE 

6ablic  to  this  little  niece,  (he  Author  will  antirely  owe 
hat  odtantage  to  his  mind  having  necesvarily  attained 
wbtttever  degree  of  improTement  it  was  auseeptible  of, 
from  the  Geniui,  Le&miDg,  and  Tut  powers  uf  Under- 
itaDding  posaessed  by  her,  the  most  reipectabla  and 
beloTed  of  Frieods,  who  was  his  invaluable  Companion 
Uirough  Life,  and  whou  irrepambla  loss  he  Is  now  left 

This  wionymous  tragedy  is  not  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Library,  and  I  think  it  is  rarely  met  with. 

B.  I^OLie. 

Dante.— Have  the  works  of  Dante  ever  been 
translated  into  the  Spanish?  I  only  know  of  the 
Infertw,  translated  by  D.  Pedro  Fernandez  dc 
Villegaa  in  ISlf).  Any  information  on  the suhjei 
throu^  the  eohimnn  of  "  N.  ft  Q."  will  oblige. 
H.  C.  (H.) 


"  SHREWSBniiT."— I  have  been  told  that  a  tm- 
dition  oxista,  that  if  any  one  commits  the  breach 
of  etiquette  of  reaching  across  his  neighboi 


%'(iy  of  apology  he    should    say  "  Shrewsbn^." 
\Vbat  is  the  origin  of  this  t  Esqvomm. 

TuoM.vs  Fcllbr's  Servon'  iTPoy  Cbabi.xb  L— 
My  copy  of  Tkt  Jutt  Man's  Fvnerai,  lattlf  ds- 
llvered  \i.c.  in  1649)  in  a  Sermon  at  CSttUey, 
dated  1652,  begins  at  Sig.  0,  p.  19G  (where  the 
^<emlon  begins),  being  02,  the  liat  page  of  it  being 
p.  239.  It  has  been  cut  down  to  a  ISmo.  I  BhaO 
i>e  ehid  if  any  posaeBSor  of  Fuller's  SermixiB  will 
k:tnaly  say  with  what  collection  the  above  wu 
originally  paged.  JoHir  E.  Bailet. 

CoFFBK  (1)  Tesb  Cure.— Can  any  one  give  the 
liistary  of  this  club,  its  origin  and  extinction  1 
A.  M. 

[Ths  CoSa*  Trat  dxh  ii  unknown  to  m.  Dnrtiis  the 
I*A  cantni;  thera  wM  ■  slab  nJled  Ui«  Com*  Tne 
Club,  celebrated  for  the  hiiA  JaooUtical  piinolpUa  of 
ila  memben.  Tha  house  in  St.  Jamea's  Btraet,  in  wUah 
it  wu  bolden,  beounc  afterwardi  u  wall,  if  not  batter, 
Imown  aa  tlie  auction-rooms  of  the  oelebrated  Hr.  Jamei 
OhriaUe.  Consult  Canningham'a  Sandbooi  of  ZoiuUm, 
od.  1860,  p.  133,  and  Churchill'*  B'arii.ed.ieH.iU.  41.] 

Grebkwood  Family  or  Nobtole.— Infmntk- 
cion  is  desired  as  to  the  parentage  and  ancestry  of 
live  brothers,  cle^ymen,  in  co.  Norfolk,  during  the 
^uxteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  via. : — 1.  Ed- 
ward, rector  of  Great  Dunham,  1580  to  1691  ;  will 
proved  at  N.  3rel  Nov.,  1591.  2.  Robert,  rector  of 
Heydon,  1576  to  1601,  probably  married  in  1576 
Katharine  Russell.  3.  Christopher,  vicoi  of  Shot^  . 
teeham,  probably  married  1589  Elizabeth  Boe  ; 
will  proved  at  N.  20th  Feb.,  1607/8  ;  of  hia 
chUdren,  Devereux*  died  at  N.  in  Jan.,  1611/12, 
i  32  ;  and  John,  rector  of  Brampton,  dected 
loyalty,  is  mentioned  bv  Walker.  4.  Henry, 
.r  of  Hatfield,  Peverell,  cb.  Essex,  1596  (0  1600. 
5.  Thomas,  of  Funnell  (Funden  holll),  lODl,  and 
before  1600  reoter  of  Castor,  after  of  CHipsham,  co. 
Rutland  ;  in  1608  of  Beccles,  co.  SoShU^  and  at 
his  decease,  1638,  vicar  of  Kingham  ;  willproved 
at  N.  27th  Aug.,  1634  The  latter,  Eev.  TTiomaa 
Greenwood,  was  father  of  John  Greenwood,  sheriff 
and  alderman  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  Committee  in 
1643  for  the  Aasociated  Counties,  and  in  1S48  a 
Dep.-Lieut.  for  the  City  and  Connty ;  fcnried  at 
St.  Andrews  1st  Dec.,  1649 ;  will  proved  at  London, 
1659,  whose  widow,  Bridget,  in  her  will  proved  at 
N.  21st  Dec,  1675,  mentions  Miles  Greenwood, 
worsted  weaver,  of  Norwich,  "her  late  husband's 
kinsman,"  who  was  bom  at  N.  1627,  the  son  of 
Miles  by  wife  Abigail,  and  the  grandson  of  Miles 
Greenwood,  baker,  of  Norwich  (pariah  of  St.  Peter's 
of  Mimcroft),  who  married,  1599,  Anne  Scath,  of 
Bamham-Broome.  Any  further  infbrmation  as  to 
this  last  Miles,  or  his  progenitors,  would  be  moat 
thankftilly  received  by  the  undersigned.     It  is  a 


A  Devereux  Greenwood,  as  Isom  of  Cairow  (Old 
„     --    — „ ,  >.,^,Ladtbepi«Mnt»Uanof  AIIBaiiitiR«:toi7,5oi^ 

help  huuself  te  any  dish  he  may  fancy,  bv  |  wieh,  la  ISOSS. 
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curioas  fact  that  the  second  of  these  Miles  Green- 
woods (buried  at  St.  Michael  at  Pleas,  3rd  Sept., 
1658,  aged  58)  used  a  seal  of  arms  bearing  argent, 
a  fess  between  three  spur-rowels  in  chief  and  mree 
dncks  in  base,  all  sable,  while  his  kinsman,  John 
Greenwood,  the  rector  of  Brampton  above  referred 
to,  sealed  his  will  in  1659  (proved  at  Norwich, 
15th  Oct,  1663)  with  the  arms  of  the  Greenwoods 
of  Greenwood-Lee,  co.  York  (sable,  a  chevron  erm., 
between  three  saltires,  argent),  and  bequeathed  to 
his  son  G-eorge  the  ring  which  he  was  wearing,  with 
said  arms  cut  on  it.  Isaac  J.  Greeitwood. 

No.  214  W.  14th  St.,  New  York,  U.aA. 

[Answers  to  be  sent  direct  to  our  correspondent] 


VAGAEIES  OF  SPELLING. 
(4«»  S.  xiL  224.) 

In  the  extract  from  Archdeacon  Hare,  which 
you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  insert  in  "  N.  &  Q." 
(page  249),  for  "askt"  your  printer  has  substi- 
tuted "  asked,"  and  in  these  days  of  spirit-rapping 
has  perhaps  already  been  rapt  on  the  knuckles  for 
so  doing ;  gently,  no  doubt,  for  gentle  that  spirit 
was,  and  is  truly  entitled  to  the  praise  bestowed  of 
old  upon  Sophocles  when  dead : — 

Any  how,  but  for  the  accident  of  this  substitu- 
tion I  might  have  skipt  over  your  correspondent's 
query.  Now  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  the  Arch- 
deacon's reasons  for  this  among  other  "ortho- 
graphical innovations  or  rather  renovations,'*  reasons 
which  I  am  persuaded  will  convince  aU  reasonable 
minds.  They  are  given  in  Philological  Museum, 
vol.  i.,  p.  654,  foil. 

Allow  me  to  add  an  o&t^r  remark  of  Archdeacon 
Hare's  on  another  point  of  orthography,  p.  663. 
He  has  said  "  the  mute  e  ought  to  be  expunged  "* 
{e.g.,  in  eqimld)  '*  wherever  it  is  not  required*  either 

to   lengthen   the  preceding  vowel"   (e.fl'.,   bathed,  ,     ,  .         -c*     t  i.       n- 

breathed),  "  or  to  soften  the  preceding  consonant "  f^  real  reform  of  our  English  sgellmg^ 
{e.g.,  lodged).  He  goes  on  to  say: — "For  which 
latter  reason  it  is  better  retained  in  stfch  words  as 
judgement,  acknowledgement"  In  this  I  cordially 
concur.  When  we  revive  judg,  I  will  acquiesce  in 
judgment,  but  not  till  then.  I  can  understand 
reinforsm^nt  (see  enforst,  p.  658),  but  I  cannot 
away  with  reinforcment 

The  retention  of  e  (mute)  in  advertisement  is 
probably  due  to  a  co-existing  accent — not  entirely 
disused — advertisement,  though  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries  constantly  give  advirtise,  advir- 
tisement,  advertised,  advMising,  The  letter,  if  now 
dropt,  will  not  be  mist.    May  I  request  your  printer 


so  to  spell  ajs  I  have  spelt,  and  so  to  dress  my  words 
as  in  my  judgement  they  ought  to  be  drest.  "  K 
he's  ever  perplext,  let  him  stick  to  my  text,"  will 
be  no  unsafe  guide,  as  long  as  my  hand-writing  is 
legible,  which  he  will  own  it  at  present  is.  So 
neither  wiU  he  vex  me,  nor  be  himself  vext. 

Charles  Thiriold. 
Cambridge. 

I  appear  in  the  character  of  the  "  Satirist  of 
Fooles,"  cited  by  Mr.  Skipton,  to  ask  him  what 
possible  sense  there  is,  or  can  be,  in  his  question 
whether,  because  when  "finishe(2"  is  pronounced 
with  a  t,  as  '^  finishf ,"  I  spell  it  so,  I  would  also  spell 
"  completed,"  which  is  pronounced  with  a  d  (ed),  as 
"completet"     Those  of  your  readers  who   have 
read  a  few  old  books  know  that  the  older  spelling 
of  the  perfect  ed  was  t,  whenever  this  ending  was 
so  pronounced.    They  know  also  that  the  change 
to  printing  it  ed  was  made  by  half-educated  printera* 
readers,  in  order  to  get  a  stupid  uniformity,  con- 
trary to  the  £Eicts  of  pronunciation  and  the  lustory 
of  the  lan^age.    They  know,  too,  that  though  the 
follow-my-ieader  part  of  our  writers  have  unluckily 
adopted  the  printers-readers'  plan,  yet  men  like  the 
late  Archdeacon  Julius  Hare,  aiid  many  othersL 
have  continually  protested  against  it,  by  word  and 
practice.    The  cause  that  led  me  to  join  in  this 
protest  was  the   fact  that  this   printers-readers' 
spelling  had,  in  one  markt  instance,  re-acted  on 
tne  pronunciation  of  a  perfect,  and  made  a  President 
of   our  Philological   Society  pronounce   "spelt" 
"speld."     (Even  Mr,  Skipton  hasn't  fallen  so 
low  as  that,  see  "  N.  &  Q.,"  p.  224,  coL  2,  L  11). 
This  I  thought  too  bad;  and  I've  since  always  spelt 
the  sharp  perfect  in  t,  except  when  the  printers' 
"  readers  "  have  altered  me,  or  I  've  slipt  i^ito  old 
bad  habits,  or  not  had  the  courage  to  write  "  pro- 
nouncf,"  &C.     Spelling  reform  must,  like   most 
other  reforms,  be  gradual    We  are  bennning  to 
turn  out  the  h  in  rnyme;  and  if  men  win  but  spell 
for  themselves,  they'll  by  degrees  beat  the  printers' 
readers,  and  walk  over  the  said  readers'  whims  to 


F.   J.   FURNTVALL. 


*  Expunged,  rtquiirtd,  of  themaelvw  so  fully  illustrate 
the  sontence,  that  I  am  half  ashamed  of  my  explanatory 
parentheiee. 


"  our" 


Mr.  H.  S.  Skiptox,  like  most  other  partisans  of 
versus  "or,"  tells  us  nothing  about  such 
words  as  efrror,  terror,  horror  conqueror,  actor, 
oraior,  &c.,  in  which  the  superfluous  u  has  been 
discarded.  Perhaps  they  are  to  be  left  as  they  are ; 
for  there  is  nothing  dearer  to  certain  minds  than 
pure  unreason  in  matters  of  language.  For  them 
these  things  are  a  mystery ;  you  must  believe  and 
tremUe.  Noah  Webster's  sensible  observations  on 
this  subject,  in  the  Preface  to  his  English  Dictiona/ry^ 
may  be  recommended  to  Mr.  Skipton's  notice.  The 
obiections  founded  upon  the  "  American  origin*  of 
this  simplification,  and  upon  its  supposed  "offensiTB- 
ness  to  the  eye,"  are  both  equally  futile. 

The  forms  "  finisht,"  "accomplisht,"  and  "dropt,* 
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nre  phonetically  preferable  to  the  "  correct"  mode 
of  spelling,  and  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Mr, 
FuRNiVALL.  Your  correspondent  has  surely  given 
little  attention  to  the  matter,  or  he  would  see  at 
once  that  words  like  "completed"  and  "  branded" 
belong  to  quite  anotber  category.  Is  it  necesaary 
to  add  why  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
asking  how  long  we  are  to  continue  writing  "  pro- 
gnonme"  in  French  style,  when  in  aU  analogous 
words  (epigram,  ani^ram,  &c.)  the  spelling  has 
been  rationalised  1  These  whimsical  anomalies  are 
doubtless  a  source  of  as  great  delight  to  Mr. 
Skiptos  08  they  ace  of  annoyance  to         H.  K. 

Let  Mr,  SKiProf  refer  to  Gue$$€t  at  Truth, 
by  Two  Brothers,  Julius  and  Augustus  Hare,  in 
which  be  will  find  numerous  instances  of  the 
use  of  a  similar  orthography,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  mode  of  spelling  which  he  censures. 
Many  years  ago,  I  recollect  a  paper  was  started, 
called  The  PAonetic  Neat  (Fonetik  Nuz),  in  which 
all  the  words  were  spelled  as  pronounced,  and 
difficult  indeed  was  the  task  of  wading  through 
its  columns.  What  labour  and  pains,  too,  it  must 
hare  given  Thackeray  to  use  the  spelling  he  has 
adopted  in  Jeamu'i  Diary, 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Sewboume  Bectorf ,  Woodbridgc. 

Archdeacon  Julius  Hare  always  wrote  "  preacht," 
"  publisht,"  &c. ;  and  so  also,  I  believe,  did  W.  S. 
Lander.  Charles  Dickens,  in  his  bter  works,  left 
out  the  "u"  in  such  words  as  "honour"  and 
"favour."  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  "ed" 
ending  of  the  past  participle,  because  in  poetiy,  or 
in  words  set  t«  mnsic,  we  thus  obtain  an  addi- 
tional syllable.  I  think,  ttio,  that  "  honour  "  has  a 
more  noble,  and  "fiivour"  a  more  obliging  look, 
than  "honor"  and  "favor."  "Honor"  seems  to 
me  just  to  do  his  duty,  but  nothing  more;  "favot" 
to  qualify  his  kind  deed  with  an  air  of  coldness. 
"  Odor,"  again,  may  be  a  fit  term  for  a  chemical 
distillation  ;  but  a  whole  May  garden  comes  before 
me  in  the  word  "  odour."  J.  W.  W. 


THE  DE  (JUINCI3,  EARLS  OP  WISTOS. 
(4*  S.  I.  li.  pattim ;  xii.  S7,  132,  269.) 
{fmntiniudfronp.^n.) 
Eobert,  the  elder  son  of  Seher,  Earl  of  Win- 
chester, it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  while  on  the 
subject,  married  Hawise,  fourth  daughter  of  Hugh 
Cevesioc,  Kfth  Earl  of  Cheater,  and  became,  jurt 
iitoris,  Earl  of  Lincoln ;  and  to  endow  Hawise,  his 
wife,  on  this  marriage,  his  father  gave  him  Buce- 
hiberdar,  Grantesset,  Bradenhnm,  and  Herdewiek, 
with  their  appurtenances.      This  Hawise   was   u 
cousin  of  his  own  on  his  mother's  side,  and  her 
eldest  sister,  Matilda,  also  a  niece  of  Seher  Earl  of 
Winchester,  nas  married  to  David  Earl  of  Hun- 


tingdon, brother  of  WilUam  the  Lion.  Kobeit'a 
daughter  and  heir  by  this  marria^  was  muiied, 
drat,  to  John  Lacy,  Constable  ot  Chester,  who 
thereby  in  turn  be<^e,  ^re  nx.,  Sari  of  Lincoln, 
:ind,  secondly,  to  Walter  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, but  she  appears  to  have  died  without  sor- 
viving  issue. 

The  following  entries  in  the  Chartulary  of  Go- 
rendon  or  Garendon  Abbey,  Leicestershire,  may  be 

:ceptable   in   further   confirmation,   and  alao  as 

f  authoritatively  some  facts  and  dates,  about 
many  of  the  chroniclers  appear  to  be  in 
needless  uncertainty : — 

Anno  Doroine  M'OC'XIX'  doininns  Baenia'  de 
Quincj  ComM  Wintooie,  at  Sobertiu  fllioi  Williclmi  da 
"   iircDurt,  et  Willielmus  Comes  de  Anmdell,  inter  uri- 

3t  Tcnua  terram  Suictam,  et  ontequun  iliac  Tenirent, 

liniu  Saenu  de  Qujuc;  graii  inbrmitata  in  idnara 
sorreptus,  conrocatis  aerrieatibus  ejiu,  eoa  adjnrMit«C 

imento  conetringit  quod  cor  ejuipoflt  obitom  nttn 

ibuTerent«tiiiAj]gIiuadepartaateeapadGeRnid<^uii 
wpellrant ;  qaod  eC  fftctum  eet ;  unde  111°  noo*  No- 
tembrie  obiit  et  apud  Acres  nepelitur. 
"  ' —  '—'- —  Ro^ruB  de  Qujncy,  Gomel  Wintmiia, 
''cti  Saeri  de  Qujnc;  et  Uarnntt 
a  Lejc',  obiit  die  Sancti  HifciBrBii' 
I  M°CO°LXIIII"-,  et  Bfpaltni  art 
apua  uervnuoaimm. 

■'  Item  XVIII<'  Kalend'  Febmarii  obiit  predietk  K«r- 
niets,  ComitiBia  Wintaiiie  et  Mater  predicti  Bogeii  da 
QajQcj,  et  ftd  iaCroitum  ecckeiK  de  Gereadmiia  ooipnl 
{Juraem  JMst  iohaiiiBtuin.'' 

From  the  reference  made  in  each  of  the  last  two 
of  these  entries  to  that  inunediately  preceding  it, 
it  will  bo  observed  that  the  original  entries  were 
made  in  the  Chartulary  in  the  order  above  given. 
But  the  events  did  not  take  place  in  that  order, 
for  this  lady,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Winchester, 
it  appears,  died  in  1234,  up  to  which  timeabe 
retained  to  herself  the  Lordship  of  Biackley,  port 
of  her  before-mentioned  paternal  inheritance  end 
of  the  new  made  honour  of  Winchester,  and  in  the 
same  year  her  son  Roger  entered  on  her  inheritance, 
and  hod  a  confirmation  of  the  Earldom  of  Win- 
chester. He  left  three  daughtere  and  co-heireaeet 
between  whom  a  partition  of  the  kni^ts*  fees  of 
the  honour  of  Winchester  was  made  in  5th  Bd- 
wardL,  1277.  (Cott.  MSS,  KeroD.  X.,and  Cari. 
MSS.,  E.) 

In  the  Biime  Chartulary  there  is  a  charter  by 
Roger  de  Quincy  in  favour  of  his  couain-german, 
the  celebrated  Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  the 
~'[non  de  Montfort  already  mentioned,  which  mns 

follows:— 


:ietis  n 


B,  Constabulariiu  Seotie,  Sa 


._ de  nobii  et  heredibua  nt , 

perpetuum  domino  SimoDi  de  Montefort  Conutl  Lej* 
ceatrie,    kuriegimo  consangTtineo    notlro,    haredibn*   et 

que  uQqnuD  b&huimas,  habemuB,  vel  hebera  potettane 
i  -J ^ —  lui..,!,:.  ijj  Geroldonia  at  liin  afarfiM 

'  '  nitm  ct 
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boEco  cum  enlo  predicts  AbbMhU  pertinent'  que  omnia 

Sredicta  tunt  de  feodo  prEdicti  cnQBaaguiae'  '  '  ' 
onori^  Lejcealiie,"  &c. 
Seher,  Earl  of  Winchester,  had  hy  hia  itecond 
uianiage  a  younger  son,  whowaH(i2<o  called  Hobtrl, 
nnd  who,  by  hit)  munitige  with  Helene,  daughter  of 
Lewelyne,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  widow  of  John 
Scott,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  had  three  daughters, 
Ann,  a  nun,  Joane,  wife  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
and  Iklai^aret,  the  younger,  wife  of  Baldwin  Wake; 
and  thia  circutustunce  deserves  to  be  noted,  as 
confuaion  ia  apt  to  arise  hetween  theae  tico  Eobcrts, 

Aa  one  of  the  supporters  and  conipanions-in- 
jirms  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  first  of  these 
British  De  Quincis  must  have  had  considerable 
influence  in  EngLind;  hut  the  power  and  importaoi 
of  his  house  must  hare  been  much  enhanced  hy 
the  marriage  of  his  8on,  Heher  the  first,  with  Miwd 
de  St.  Liz,  which  gave  his  poatCrtty  a  tmofold 
nexioQ  with  the  Iteyal  Fiimily  of  Scotland,  as 
as  a  relationship  hy  blood  to  that  of  Englaiid ;  and 
tbeee  lelatiooanips  are  of  some  interest  to  trace; 
for  in  addition  to  this  lady  being  daughter  to 
IJavid  I.'s  Queen,  she  was,  aa  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
related  by  blood  to  King  David  himeelf.  Accord- 
ing to  Btethius,  Buchanan,  and  Holingahed,  one  of 
Siward'a  daughters  was  wife  of  King  Duncan, 
■which  would  make  Siward  maternal  gmndfiither 
to  JMalcoIm  Canmore.  Fordun  says  that  Duncan's 
i^ueea  was  Siward's  cousin.  Shakspeare,  however, 
■whose  historical  allusions  ia  Macbeth,  as  I  shall  be 
able  to  show,  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration and  respect,  exercises  a  totally  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  this  confiicting  historical 
testimony,  and  makes  her  out  to  bo  Siward's  sister, 
presumably  with  the  concurrence  and  approbation 
of  James  VI.,  who  cannot  he  assumed  to  haTe 
differed  bom  Buchanan  on  such  a  subject  from 
Iriviul  reasons,  for  he  must  have  double  padded 
Lis  cotton  armour  before  daring  so  to  defy  the 
ghost  of  his  stem  pedagogue.  In  Macbeth,  Act  v. 
scene    6,    Shakspeure    makes    Malcolm    say    to 

"  You,  worthy  Uncle, 
Shall  with  mj  camin,  your  right  noble  mii, 
Loul  our  first  battle," 

But  there  w,is  another  sentiment,  in  addition  to 
mete  relationship,  which  must  have  made  the 
Scottish  Royal  Family  look  with  favour  on  Maud 
St.  Liz  and  her  posterity — that  of  gratitude  to 
Siward  for  aiding  their  restoration  to  the  throne. 
To  this  sentiment  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Lion  Rampant  as  the  Royal 
Standard  of  Scotland,  for  the  private  family  arras 
of  Siward  were  0.  a  lion  rampant,  nz.  a  chief  G., 
u  evidenced  by  his  tomb  at  York,  and  that  of 
Earl  Waitheof  at  Groyland  Abbe^;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  Siward,  on  marching  into  Bcothind  to 


restore  the  posterity  of  I)uncon  to  their  throne,  did 
BO  under  the  English  standard,  which  would  be  so 
likely  to  surest  invasion  to  those  of  the  Scuttisb 
people  whose  adhesion  he  must  have  wished  to 
secure  ;  though  his  known  relationship  to  Malcolm 
might  justify  him  in  erecting  his  own  persona] 
banner  as  that  of  a  friend  coming  to  the  rescue, 
against  the  pre-existing  national  standard  in  the 
hands  of  u  usurper.  And  Malcolm  Canmore,  in 
gratitude  and  compliment  to  Siward,  as  well  as 
in  right  of  his  mouier,  may  not  unnatuially  have 
adopted  the  conquering  flag  of  his  heroic  relative, 
under  which  his  crown  had  been  won,  as  thence- 
forward the  royal  and  triumphant  banner  of  his 
country,  Jaues  A.  Smith. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DE  ME8CHIN,  EAfiL  OF  CHEBTES, 
(4"'S.  xiL  141,  194.) 

As  a  rule  I  never  reply  to  anonymous  corre- 
spondents, and  I  doubt  whether  fhii  one  needs  an 
auKwer.  He  founds  himself  on  no  authority.  In 
"  the  dark  ages  of  genealogy "  idlegations  were 
always  supported  by  chapter  and  verse.  As  to  De 
Meschin  being  the  family  name  of  the  Earls  of 
Chester,  the  dark  ages  terminated  in  the  year  of 
grace  1844,  when  iit.  Thomas  Stapleton  made  tho 
following  aatoundbg induction: — 

"This  William,  in  commoD  with  hii  elder  brother 
Bsnulph,  hsd  the  lumBme  of  MeschineB  adopted  appa- 
rmlty  with  a,  liew  to  diBtiDguiah  them  from  relstiies  of 
tha  same  name  with  whom  they  were  <iotempo»ry,  by 
denoting  their  later  birth,  the  word  being  descriptire  of 
'  a  joung  man ' ;  but  by  the  tranicribfra  of  charters  the 
erroneous  aubetiCution  of  Dt  for  Lt  wna  frequently  made, 
and  Mcichinug  or  Le  MeBchin.  tlutt  ig  Junier  being  tbus 
id  MeachinBB,  the  mrname  luu  been  mistakeD  for  one 

local   origin." — 2  Mag.  Ret.  Scaccarii  JV'oroioBiiio', 

1  fancy  Lord  Bacon  would  be  rather  disgusted 

see  his  favourite  process  thus  prostituted. 

(1.)  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  name 
■er  was  spelled  Meschiniw. 

(2.)  I  have  seen  the  name  hundreds  of  times  in 
charters,  Ac,  but  never  once  Le  Meschin  when 
applied  to  this  family.  This  alone  would  he  deci- 
sive of  the  question,  for  Mr,  Stapleton  says  tho 
substitution  of  J5e  for  Le  was  only  frequent. 

(3,)  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  support 
the  suggestion  that  there  were  elder  contemporaiy 
relatives. 

(4)  And  if  there  were,  why  should  this  family 
alone  of  all  the  world  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of 
distinguishing  themselves  when  the  adoption  of  a 
family  name  would  have  been  so  much  more 
'[nple,  intelligible,  and  uslud. 

(5.)  When  these  supposed  elder  relatives  were 
dead,  why  did  Eanulph  and  William  still  continue 

call  themselves  "junior"t 

(C.)  Ranulph  de  Meschin  waa  clearly  head  of  the 
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fiimilT,  being  hereditarj  Viscount  Bnyenx,  and 
couM  be  junior  to  do  one  exMpt  his  ovn  &ther, 
who  was  dead-  Mr.  Stapleton,  speakiiig  of  Ra- 
snlph'i  grand&ther,  sajs:— - 

"  AiochitiUiu  B^ocBcenaii  TlRomei  mi  wltiuia  [to  a 
•burtar]!  Aiuehitllliu  wu  father  of  Banulfus,  dm 
TfOMonMB  of  the  Bewiii-  uid  ia  thU  funil;  tha  office 
bewne  hcndituj." — 1  Bot.  Mag.  Scat.  Norm.  liiL 

(7.)  Bknolpfa  and  "WiUiaiti  de  Meachin  were  men 
of  tha  Ten  fint  nurk  is  En^limd.  Dugdale, 
whra  apeuung  of  hia  friendship  for  aaa  of  the 
AndlefB,  Buys  Ranidph  de  Meschin  waa  "the 
gicBteBt  subject  of  EWknd  in  hia  time."  {Bar, 
746.}  It  ifi  incredible  t£iLt  such,  men  would  hare 
adopted  and  retained  the  epithet  "junior"  in 
deference  to  relativea  bo  inugDificaot  tkit  they 
have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence. 

(S.)  But  perhaipa  I  do  Mr.  Stapleton  an  injus- 
tice, for  what  he  says  scarcely  abounts  to  itn  asser- 
tion tbiit  De  Mcecnines  was  not  subsequently  the 
bmily  surname  of  the  £arU  of  Chester.  Besides, 
he  puts  the  matter  doubtfully — for  he  aaya 
"  aipvo/rently  " — while  Tbwarb  asaeits  it  in  the  most 
confident  terms.  This  is  a  good  instance  of  develop- 
ment in  modem  criticism.  Now  I  challenge  Tztuna 
to  produce  any  writer  of  either  the  dark  or  en- 
lightened age  who  has  broached  this  doctrine 
before  Mr.  Stapleton.  I  think  it  is  only  (air  that 
Mr.  Stapleton  should  have  the  credit  of  dissipating 
"  the  dark  ajjcs  of  genealogy." 

Tewars  says; — 

"  Aooordiiislj  the  kcooiI  Williun  de  Albini  of  Belvc.  _. 
and  tha  younger  Bobert  da  Bnii  of  Annaodala  are  Mjled 
rafpcctlTalj,  in  tha  Chutuluiei  of  Balrair  and  Oiibume, 
Meicliinei,  Chat  is  junioF." 

I  take  that  to  mean  that  in  nU  the  charters 
these  cbartulnries  they  are  so  styled.  Now  will  it  be 
believed  tbut  I  have  gone  throueh  ereiy  charter  of 
these  churtuLirieM  given  in  Dugdole's  Moiiaiticmi, 
and  thiouuh  some  in  Nichol's  LcicesUralHTt,  and 
have  failed  to  find  one  in  which  Meschines  is  ap 
plied  to  William  de  Albini  or  Robert  de  Erus 
The  second  William  de  Albini,  in  the  charter  ii 
which  be  gives  the  church  of  Bedmile  to  the  Priory 
of  Belvoir,  is  styled  (not  Meschines)  but  Brito  (t.<., 
British-bom).  (3  Dugdale'a  JkToii.,  290.)  In  the 
chorters  given  in  Nichorsilwioryo/Letccsfeisftm. 
pt.  1,  App.  pp.  3  and  40,  he  is  only  called  Brito. 
Perhaps  TiiWABS  could  give  the  reference  to  a  few 
charters  in  which  they  are  so  named.  I  should 
nlso  like  to  know  if  he  ciin  point  out  a  passage 
nny  Latin  author  where  Machiiwit  is  used  to  nie 
"Junior:'  Thos,  dk  MsBcuis. 

(TobttoniimMed.) 


CUMMEaTaEBS. 

{4*S.iii24fl.) 

I  have  plensure  in  responding  to  Db,  Rahaob' 

inquiry  respecting  the  etymology  of  thia  pUce 


in  which  it  ocean  is 
ingularly  interesting  in  an  ethnologic&l  point  of 
view  OB  a  border  land  in  which  several  races  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  and  have  left  tncea  of  their 
niccessiTe  supremacy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhatutants  of 
the  district  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  were,  •■ 
far  back  aa  we  can  trace  them,  Celts  of  llie  GyinriG 
toce.  Alter  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  in  Nortii- 
nmbria,  Cumberland  and  the  Border  Country 
remained  a  serarate  Cymric  principalily  until  tbe 
overthrew  of  Ihinniwl,  the  last  prince,  by  Edmimd 
Atheiing,  in  946  A.D.  The  invaaion  and  Mttkmeot 
in  the  district  of  succeoaive  colonies  of  Nuthnen, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Anglian  race,  hara 
necessarily  imparted  a  sort  of  polyrir'  *- 

ture  to  the  localities.    We  find,  if- 
immediate  continuity  anch  Celtic  nan 
Dalbeattie,  Aucnencaim,    Kenntore,    tbe 
Tinwald,  Kirkmicbael,  Langholm,  Netherbv 
the  pure  Anglian  Dolbon,  Morton,  Hntton,  Thom- 
hill,&o. 

At  lint  sight  it  would  seem  natami  to  bui^mm 
that  the  Oaniher  in  Cumberland  and  Qimnwr  in 
Cummertrees  are  derived  from  the  same  soum ; 
but  a  little  further  examination  will  throw  con' 
sideroble  doubt  on  this.  Cimiberland  is  of  connw 
the  land  of  the  Cynuy  or  Cumbri,  so  named  by 
the  Angles  before  it  was  conqneied  by  tbcm. 
About  t^  there  has  never  been  any  doubL  There 
enaus  of  authority  from  the  dawn  of  oar 
histAiT.  Obermiiller's  derivation  is  one  of  those 
entirely  unsupported  fitnciee  whidi  bring  philology 
into  ridicule.  Now  if  Cunimeri^reee,  orCumbertre, 
is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  inbabitimts  it  most 
mean  the  abode  or  dwelling  of  the  Cymry.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  other 
(Tymric  settlements,  the  inhabitAnts  themselTea 
would  hare  given  it  that  name.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  Anglian  or  Norae  neighboura,  if  they 
wished  to  invent  a  name,  would  certainly  not  have 
adopted  a  foreign  tongue.  We  must,  therefore, 
look  to  another  source  for  the  origin  of  the  name. 
All,  or  neai'ly  all,  Celtic  names  of  places  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
locality.  Owm-btr-tn  is  a  genuine  Cymric  word, 
inervning  the  dwelling  in  the  short  hollow.  Dr. 
Kamaoe  will  be  able  to  say  whether  this  ia  appli- 
cable to  the  position  of  the  place.  Cvmiber  is  not 
very  common  na  a  prefix  to  names  of  places.  We 
have,  however,  a  few,  c.  g.,  Cumberbatch  and  Com- 
hcrmere  in  Cheshire;  Camberworth,  Lincolnshire; 
Cnniberworth,  Yorkshire ;  Cumbrane,  Monmouth- 
shire; three  Combertons,  one  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  two  in  Worcestershire.  The  iaknds  of  Cum- 
bray,  in  the  iVith  of  Clyde,  mart  jrobably  are  so 
called  aa  the  islands  of  the  Cymry,  when  the 
neighbouring  mainland  waa  occupied  by  the  Gael 
or  1^  Uie  Danes. 

I  am  entirely  at  a  hws  to  know  what  is  meant  by 
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the  quotation  from  Obermollery  that  '^  Nofthum- 
berlsmd  is  the  same  as  CumberlaiKL''  Northum- 
berland speaks  fbr  itself,  "the  country  north  of 
the  Hnmber,"  whioh,  as  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
brian comprehended  the  five  northern  counties  now 
called  by  distinctive  names.  J.  A.  PiCTOV. 

SandyknoWe,  Wavertree. 


Gaudentio  di  Lucca  (4***  S.  xiL  3, 199.) — The 
first  communication  I  made  to  that  most  delight- 
fdl  of  all  possible  periodicals — "  N.  &  Q.'' — ^was  in 
the  second  toL  of  the  First  Series  (p.  327)  on  this 
subject ;  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  what  was  there 
urged  in  connexion  with  the  article  of  an  excellent 
correspondent,  L.,  in  the  same  volume,  had  fnlly 
dispoeed  of  the  claim  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  had 
fixed  the  authorship  of  the  above  romance  on  the 
Bev.  S.  Berington,  a  Catholic  priest,  of  Tdiom 
further  particulars  were  afterwards  given.  But 
▼ain  are  the  hopes  of  man  !  Whetiier  it  be  that 
no  question  of  literary  disputed  ownership  ever 
ecm  be  settled,  or  that  every  old  Mumpsimns  must 
bave  its  r^pdar  cydes  of  re-appearance,  or,  sad 
calamity !  that  all  the  copies  of  the  Geiieral 
Indexes  to  "  N.  &  Q."  have,  to  use  Johnson^i  wtMrds, 
**  been  consumed  in  a  scarcity  of  fuel  like  the 
papers  of  Peireskius."  Yet  so  it  is,  that  up  starts 
the  irrepressible  Bishop  again — redit  os  placidum — 
and  compels  me  to  take  another  turn  upon  the 
literary  treadmilL 

I  shall,  however,  merely  refer  in  corroboration  of 
what  was  then  advanced  in  "  N.  &  Q.'^  to  two 
authorities,  whose  publications  have  since  appeared. 
The  first.  Sir  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis,  took  ^reat 
interest  in  the  qu^ion,  and  made  many  inqumes 
as  to  Berington  in  various  quarters,  the  result  of 
which  he  gives  in  a  note,  vol  ii.  of  his  MeQiods  of 
Obiervation  in  Politics  (p,  273),  as  foHows  : — 

"  This  well-known  fiction  (  OawUntio  dxLwsca),  wluch 
has  long  been  erroneonsly  ascribed  to  Bishop  Berkeley, 
was,  in  fact,  the  work  of  Simon  Berioffton,  a  Oathohe 
Priest." 

The  next.  Prof.  Fraser,  in  his  daborate  and 
valuable  Life  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (1871,  8vo., 
p.  252),  concludes  his  observations  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  refers  to  "  N.  &  Q."  in  these  words  : — 

"We  may  fairly  infer  that  Berkeley,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  the  author.  The  work  is  now  assigned,  on 
what  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  tQ  Simon  Berington, 
a  Catholic  Priest" 

I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  Mr.  Prbslet's  list 
of  Utopias ;  but  I  could  be  well  content  witii 
fewer  titles  and  more  accurate  and  copious  biblio- 
graphy. J  A3.  Crosslbt. 

Crotlooks  (4^  S.  xiL  168,  219.)— Dr.  Pughe, 
in  his  Welsh  DicUoruiry^  8vo.  edition,  1832,  gives 
^  Ck-eilwgy  s.  pL  aggr.  (crai-llwg)^  the  chamd  stalks 
4»f  fiirse,  CreUygm  Owent"  This  last  word  in- 
dicates that  creihog  pertains  to  Qlamorgaiishire 


and  Monmouthshire,  which  together,  or  the  larger 
portion  of  which  counties,  constituted  in 
ancient  times  the  district  called  by  the  Welsh 
Gwent.  Dr.  Pughe  m)bably  obtained  the  word 
^m  lolo  Mor^mwg  (Edward  Williams  the  bard), 
who,  being  a  Glamorganshire  man,  was  doubtless 
acquainted  with  the  term.  Spnrrell,  in  his 
Dtctianairy,  1859,  haa  also  "  eremog'*  tsucen  very 
likely  fimm  Pugha.  The  usual,  and  i«obably,  it 
may  be  said,  the  flsssiral  term  fbr  aught  duurred 
is  wilotg  and  golosgedfftom  goy  partially,  and  UosgL 
to  bunu  It  has  often  oocuored  to  the  undersigned 
that  ^  Cnyylooks,"  or  creilooks,  as  is  frequently 
heard,  wasan  extremely  corrupt  pronunciation  bj 
illiterate  persons  of  the  word  golosg,  Pughe's  den- 
vation  of  it  certainly  does  not  seem  altogether 
satisfiactorv. 

It  may  be  a  woid  compounded  of  crad,  freshly, 
recently  (as  suggested  by  Pughe),  which  word  crai 
becomes  crei  m  oonmosition,  and  Uosgi,  to  bum 
(not  Pughe's  "Biogr'*;,  whidi  word  Uosgi  would 
also  become  losg  in  composition.  We  thus  obtain 
the  word  creilosg,  a  thing  newly  burnt  or  charred. 
To  bring  this  wcwrd  nearer  still  to  "  Croytooks,"  it 
is  suggested  that  the  letter  s  is  per  meteUhesin 
placed^at  its  end,  and  thus  is  formed  a  sort  of 
plural  noun,  creilogs.  There  is  a  great  tendency  in 
the  more  Anglified  parts  of  Glamorganshire  to  add 
the  letter  s  to  some  purely  Welsh  words,  and  thus 
a  corrupt  sort  of  {Mursd  number  is  formed,  and 
even  in  some  instances  what  may  be  designated  as 
a  doubLe  pluiaL  B.  &  M. 

"  Pbowrjcticus  "  (4«^  S.  xiL  208.)— I  regret 
to  be  obliged  to  dissent  in  toto  from  Mb. 
IiXYBSOir  Gowsr'b  explanation  of  this  word, 
and  certainly  do  not  take  it  to  mean  either  a 
^devout  woxahipper"  or  a  ^' communicant."  In 
Middle  Latin  FnmuchtB  meant  not  onlv  places  for 
prayer,  as  in  Acts  xvL  13, 16,  but  also  places  where 
persons  in  want  might  get  relief ;  a  sort  of  alma- 
houses  or  zefiigea  for  the  destitute.  As  Du  Cang^ 
describe  them : — "  Domus  panperum  hoi^itio  da- 
putata,  in  qu4  et  foventur,  et  aluntur."  Hence 
persons  seeking  and  obtaining  relief  from  these 
rro$euch9  womd  very  properfy  be  termed  Froi- 
ifteUoi  or  Frosefuciiea;  and  any  who  should  happen 
to  die  in  them  would  most  Uiely  thus  be  entered 
in  the  rea^uBters,  just  as  now  we  enter  nspa/ifper 
any  who  £e  in  the  public  '^  unions." 

Edicund  Txw,  M.A. 

FsRnroBBE  (4^  S.  xiL  224.) — This  word  is  pro- 
bably corrupted  from  frank,     K.  S.  Chabnock. 
Gray's  Inn. 

"Should  hb  iTPBEAro"  (4^  8.  xii.  187.)— In 
an  old  mudo-book  I  have  two  ci  Bishop's  scmfls, 
Bidm€due(mn$yti3idShafddh$iiplpraid,  The  title 
cf  the  kfeter  runs  thus: — 

^'SkoMtdJUupbmid.   8«i«bj]QMK.Tiee,lnfflMk- 
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speare'g  play  of  TJie  Two  Oentiemen  of  Verona,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  The  poetry  by  Shak- 
speare,  composed  by  Henry  B.  BUhop." 

The  words  are  these: — 

<<  Should  he  upbraid,  I'll  own  that  he  prevail. 
And  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  nightingale  ; 
Say  that  he  frown,  I  '11  saj  his  looks  I  yiew 
As  morning  roses  newly  tipped  with  dew ; 
Say  he  be  mute,  I  '11  answer  with  a  smile. 
And  dance  and  play,  and  wrinkled  care  beguile." 

I  had  a  kind  of  vague  impression  that  the  words 

were  Shakspeare's,  but  when  I  came  to  look  at 

them  they  seemed  not  quite  of  the  mintage  of  pure 

gold.    So  we  searched;   and  a  lady  hit  on  this 

speech  of  Petruchio's  {Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii., 

sc.  3): — 

"  Say  that  she  rail ;  why  then  1 11  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 
Say  that  she  frown ;  I  *11  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew : 
Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word. 
Then  I  'U  commend  her  Tolubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence." 

The  phrase  "Should he  upbraid"  we  have  not 
found ;  perhaps  Bishop,  or  Bishop's  word-monger, 
originated  it. 

I  suppose  Miss  Tree  was  the  theme  of  LuttreFs 
epigram: — 

"  On  this  Tree  if  a  nightingale  settles  and  sings, 
The  Tree  will  return  him  as  good  as  he  brings." 

Mortimer  Collins. 
Knowl  Hill,  Berks. 

The  Baldachin  (4*^  S.  xii.  189,  255.)— It 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  wood- work  behind  the 
communion-table  in  St.  (xeorge's,  Bloomsbury, 
forms  a  baldachin  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
that  term,  consisting  as  it  does  merely  of  a  large 
niche,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  column,  in  or 
under  which  the  table  does  not  stand  ;  and  what 
is  here  stated  of  this  supposed  example  of  a  balda- 
chin applies  equally  to  most  of  the  other  cases 
that  have  been  already  brought  forward.  By  a 
baldachin,  as  applied  to  an  altar,  we  understand 
such  structures  to  be  meant  as  exist  (to  cite  th« 
two  most  celebrated  in  the  world)  in  the  churches 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  where, 
in  the  one  case,  the  canopy,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
is  supported  on  four  large  twisted  columns  placed 
upon  pedestals  of  black  marble,  the  altar  standing 
between  the  two  pedestals  of  the  foremost  columns ; 
in  the  other,  the  canopy  is  supported  by  four 
figures  standing  on  columns  of  porphyry.  Those 
who  desire  to  see  a  baldachin,  as  generally  under- 
stood, cannot  do  better  than  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Hatton  Garden  and 
Great  Ormond  Street,  where  they  will  see  at  a 
glance  how  necessary  an  ornament  such  a  structure, 
simple  and  unpretentious  though  the  examples  in- 
dicated be,  is  to  churches  of,  at  least,  their  type  of 
architecture.  In  Mr.  Longman's  most  interesting 
book  on  St.  Paul's  is  an  engraving  of  the  imperfect 


model  of  a  baldachin,  designed  by  Sir  C.  Wren  for 
the  Cathedral.  Judging  from  the  model,  it  would 
be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  design  a  better  one ; 
anyhow,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  we  shall  find  St.  Paul's  possessed  of  a 
baldachin  worthy  of  the  building.  Z. 

Numismatic  (4*^  S.  xii.  228.) — This  is  a  very 
common  small  medal  or  token,  struck  upon  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Anne's  ^^nt  of  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  to  the  clergy.  The  inscription  under- 
neath the  church  shoiild  be  eccles.  ano.  The 
celebrated  Croker,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  engraved 
a  fine  medal  on  this  occasion,  with  the  legend 

PIETAS  AVGVST-fi.  HeNRY  W.   HeNFRET. 

"Lewth"  (4«»  S.  xiL  235.)— This  word,  referred 
to  bv  Mr.  Pengelly,  will  be  found  under  the  form 
looth  in  Lewis's  Herefordshire  Glossary^  to  which 
I  contributed  it,  having  heard  it  used  by  a  woman 
in  describing  the  warm  situation  in  which  she  had 
placed  a  dying  infant,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  it 
alive  till  the  clergyman  should  arrive  to  baptize  it. 
I  do  not  remember  having  heard  it  on  any  other 
occasion  ;  but  it  is  probably  an  ancient  word  in 
South  Herefordshire,  of  which,  or  of  the  adjoining 
county  of  Monmouth,  the  person  who  employed  it 
was  a  native.  T.  W.  Webb. 

Prester  John  (4*^  S.  xiL  228.) — The  arms  of 
Chichester  represent  our  Blessed  Lord,  nimbed, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  doom  in  majesty,  holding 
in  His  left  hand  the  Book  of  Life,  inscribed 
"  Liber  monumenti  coram  eo  "  ;  giving  the  bene- 
diction with  His  right  hand,  and,  as  in  the 
Apocalypse,  with  a  sword  issuing  from  His  mouth. 

There  are  several  references  to  Prester  John, 
whom  the  reformers  called  Preter  or  Peter  Gian, 
Precious  John,  &c.,  in  Geddes,  Church  History  of 
Ethiopia;  Paulsen,  Hist  Tart,  Ecdesice;  and 
Otto's  Chronicon,  lib.  vi  c.  23.  Bale  represents 
him  in  Asia  with  '^  execrable  traditions  and  rules 
banishing  Christ."  Pilkington  and  Jewel  hold 
him  up  as  a  model  for  permitting  the  retention  of 
the  vulgar  tongue  in  divine  service,  but  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  aforesaid  afterwards  puts  him  into  the 
company  of  ^4he  Sophy,  the  Soldan,  the  Turk, 
and  other  heathen  princes." 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

«  Repeck  "  (4«^  S.  xii.  208.)— I  cannot  find  this 
word  in  Ogilvie's  Imp.  Diet,  but  think  that,  as  the 
rypec  is  not  the  pole  to  shove  the  punt  with,  but 
one  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  stream  to  moor 
it  to  one  spot,  it  may  have  been  contracted  from 
riding-peg.  So  we  say  a  ship  rides  at  anchor ;  or, 
as  perhaps  the  more  general  use  of  rypegs  is  to 
moor  a  punt,  by  one  rypeg  at  its  bow  and  another 
at  its  stem,  across  the  current,  so  it  may  be  said 
to  be  awry,  i.e.  a  cross  peg ;  or  a^ain,  as  the  lypeg 
is  often  iised  to  mark  a  spot  which  has  been  pre- 
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Tioualy  baited,  so  us  to  secure  the  right  of  fishing 
there,  so  it  might  be  called  a  right-peg^ 

Southuapton. 

AcGUSTE  JAt,  (a""  S.  xii.  1S6.)— The  following 
notice  of  his  death  appears  in  the  AthetirEv.m  of 
April  19  :— 

"The  death  is  annoonced  of  M.  Auguste  Jal,  chief 
of  the  ArcbiTes  of  Miai^lrj  of  the  Marine  and  ArcluTiate 
of  the  cit;  of  Paris,  a  gentVemun  long  occupied  in  liten- 
tara  and  art-criliciam,  whose  Didiontuiirt  CriCiqiu  de 
£iogTaphit  it  tCHiiioiri,  \Mi,  contained  dacumenU  of 
.  __!.._   .!._  iriginaJB  of  which  were  deitroyed  by 

thfl  Amnnn  VictAni.   TTAtol  ils  Villa '' 


ST' 


Maj,  1871,  in  the  A 


CosTBMPT  OP  Court  (4"'  S.  xiL  262.) — There 
13  an  error  in  the  article  on  this  subject  (p.  263) 
in  the  statement  as  to  the  fine  inflicted  on  the 
ObseTvtr  for  pubUcation  of  evidence  i^inst  the 
order  of  the  court.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  no 
application  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  cancel 
the  fine.  There  foas  such  an  application,  and  it 
■waa  unsuocesaful,  the  Barons  being  naturally  un- 
willing to  disapprove  the  course  taken  by  their 
brother  Judge.    But  their  decision  did  not  con  ' 

the  assent  either  of  the  public  or  of  the  proft 
ii  learned  treatise  was  written  against  it,  and  iHi 
Jint  «HM  not  enforced.  Nor  has  the  course  then 
token  ever  been  repeated  until  the  present  year, 
though  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  innumer- 
able occasiona  have  arisen.  That  is  the  sole  pre- 
cedent for  the  snmmary  punishment  of  a  publication 
out  of  court  as  a  contempt  to  a  court  of  law. 

W.  F.  F. 

"  Spcrbing  "  (4"'  S.  xii.  44,) — Lancashire  peopli 
' '  spur  "  after  old  acquaintances  when  they  inquire 
as  to  their  whereabouts  and  welfare  ;  and  the 
Lincolnshire  "a  spurring"  woidd  seem  to  have 
much  the  same  meaning  as  applied  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  banna  of  marriage.  Thus,  when  the 
officiating  clergyman  says,  "therefore  if  there  be 
any  of  you,  who  know  any  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment why  these  two  persona  should  not  be  joined 
together  in  holy  matrimony,  ye  are  now  to  declare 
it,"  he  ia  a  fpwrring,  or  inquiring  about  them, 
RoYLE  EsTwisLB,  F.RH.S. 
faTDWortfa,  Bolton. 

"Houchin"  (4"-  S.  xii.  165.)— 'What  ia  the 
derivation  of  this  sumauieJ — otherwise  Houchon 
or  Howohin,  which  lust  is  the  form  in  use  by 

L.  H. 

Kat,  Southwell  (4*  S.  xii.  148.)— Collins 
(Peerage,  voL  vi.  pp.  36G-7,  ed,  1779)  informs  us 
that  Sir  Bobert  Southwell,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
was  married  in  1664  to  Elizabeth  Dering,  and  hod 
issue  by  her,  besides  two  sons,  four  daugbteta, 
"  fiellena,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  who  died  an  infant, 
Catharine."     No  marriages  are  recorded  of 


any  of  these  kdies,  but  the  probable  date  of  birth 
of  the  youngest  seems  to  coincide  pretty  closely 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Oliver.  Sir  Robert  died  at 
King's  Weston,  co.  Gloucester,  and  was  buried  at 
Hennury  in  the  eame  county,  in  1702. 

C.  L.  K. 


QUATRAI!!    OK   THE  EtTCHAItlST   (2"^   S.  T.   438, 

460  ;  S"!  S.  X.  519  ;  xL  66,  14(>,  225,  315  ;  xii. 
76  ;  4*  S.  lii.  229.)— May  not  those  learned  ladies, 
Queen  Elimbeth  and  Lady  Jane  Orey,  have  token 
the  idea  &om  the  Rhythm  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
which  I  find  thus  tronshited  in  Horsi,  Faradiit 
of  Iki  Chritlian  Soul,  vol.  ii.,  I^ondon,  Cleaver, 
1847  :— 
"  Prostrate  I  adore  Thee,  Deity  Qnaeen, 

Who  Thy  Glory  hideab  'Death  thcee  ebadaws  mean; 

So  to  Thee  surrendered  my  whole  heart  is  bowed, 

'Traneed  aa  it  beholds  Thee  shrined  within  tiie  cloud. 

Sight,  Touch,  aod  Taste,  are  all  in  Thee  deceived, 

'Tis  the  hearing,  only,  sufeiy  is  believed. 

/  belifvf  vluiU'er  lA«  Son.  of  Sod  Aath  totd, 

Whallke  Trvth haih  ijiotm,  Utal  for  trvlAI hotd." 

W.  M.  M. 

The  Royal  Saints  of  Fba»ce(4'''  S.  xii.  244.) 
—May  I  be  allowed  to  add  to  Mr.  James's  list  S. 
Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  son  of  Charles  IL,  King 
of  Naples,  and  great-nephew  to  S.  Louis  IX.  I  He 
died  in  12fl7,  and  vm  canonized  in  1317.  My 
authority  ia  Lord  Aahburton's  Genealogy  of  we 
Royal  House  of  France,  p.  33. 

Charles  V.  S.  Wakren,  M.A. 

Balizb  :  Belike  (4""  8.  lii.  U6.)—BdiM  has 
nothinc  to  do  with  Will  and  Bill.  This  is  a 
Spanish  name,  and  the  Spaniards  pronounce  6  as  v, 
which  is  well  known.  "  Bibere  est  vivere,  et  vivere 
est  bibere.  H.  C. 

Removal  of  the  Site  op  a  Church  (4'*  S. 

i.  245.) — A  somewhat  simikr  story  ia  told  (at 

«t,  so  I  am  infonned)  of  Little  Marlow  Church, 

Bucks.    It  was  to  have  been  built  in  a  sandy  field, 

known  as  "Fern  Field,"  at  Well  End  ;  but  the 

devil,  or  the  fairies,  removed  the  atones. 

James  Bbittejt, 

Fleet  Mareiaqes  (4**  S.  xii.  245.) — I  hove 
before  me  an  engraved  medal,  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  about  which  I  should  be  ghid  of  in- 
formation:—"  May  y*  3,  17G1,  Thos.  Wisely 
Marled  Sarah  Boswell  in  the  Fleet  Prison." 

W.  B. 

SoMERviLLB  Pebraoe  (4""  S.  xi.  pomm ;  xiL 
16,  76,  134,  SIO.)— M.  M.  will  pardon  my  desire 
to  say  a  few  parting  words,  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Hia  reduetio  ad  oosurrfufli,  to  "  Noah,"  seems 
scarcely  fiiir,  for  when  we  trace  lines  [at  any  rate, 
jne  IrLsh  family  does]  to  that  remote  patriarch,  we 
abandon  true  genealogy  and  adopt  ettuiology.  But 
Ithout  troubling  Noanic  history,  we  may  reason- 
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ftblj  look  bnck  for  analogous  cases  to  Bucient  Borne, 
vhere  tho  Julian,  Flavian,  Cornelian,  and  other 
great  honseB,  were  not  ignored  bj  theii  moT« 
distinguiihed  members.  Scipio,  when  be  ac- 
quired the  title*  (for  such  it  reoUj'  wm)  of 
"AfrioanuB,"  did  not  thereupon  found  the  Afri- 
C&nian  house.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
am  merely  touching  on  snBlo;fies.  But  to  return  : 
M.  M.  13  right  in  snpposin"  that  I  object  to 
Viscount  Melville  beinf;  njlea  head  of  the  house 
of  Melville,  for  I  consider  the  Earl  of  Leven  and 
Melrille  (as  representative  of  the  oripiral— the  new 
man  of  his  time— Galfridus  de  MaTevilie)  head  of 
tlie  house  of  Melville,  whereas  the  title  of  Viscount 
Melville  is,  so  to  roeak,  admntiiiaua ;  and  us  he 
is  descended  bcaa  the  original  Helias  dc  Bundaa, 
whose  representative  is  Dundoa  of  Dundaa,  I  say, 
with  all  humilitj,  that  idtbougli  he  tauy  ultimately 
succeed  to  the  represenljition  of  the  house  of 
Dundaa,  he  cannot  strictly  found  a  new  houae,  i 
thoufih  he  inav  found  a  iieemge  ;  for,  aceordinc 
my  tleoiy,  all  pe^a^  ore  not  houses  ;  and 
constitute  a  hoose  in  its  generally  n-cognized  sen! 
many  circnmstanceB  in  the  course  of  time  mi 
combine.  While  the  sun  is  still  shtningwc cannot 
tolerate  Bude  lights  !  As  wc  do  not  follow  the 
Bupposed  Chinese  system,  of  ennobling  retro- 
Bpectively  a  whole  race,  wc  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  the  poor  and  obsciui;  father  of  o.  man 
who  has  acquired  greatness,  for  that  man  then 
takes  his  pkce  beside  the  oriuinnl  Galfridus,  or 
Helias  (or  Uchtred,  if  preferable),  and  innyor  muy 
not  found  a  honse,  even  although  he  may  leave 
descendants.  When  Dundas  of  Dundas  as  a  house 
(may  its  shadow  never  be  teas  !)  ceases  t«  have  . 
undeniable  lineal  representative,  then  indeed  (r, 
cording  to  my  ideas,  which  however  may  be  entirely 
wrong)  any  Dandas  of  unknown  lineage,  though 
Dundas  by  name,  might  found  a  new  iioiise  by  an. 
other  name  most  fitting — (Gibbon  says,  "  Mankind 
is  governed  by  names") — ^but  ifi  unfortunately  for 
that  future  greftt  man,  he  should,  after  all,  be  able 
to  jjrove  his  descent  from  Helias  de  Dundas,  he 
would  inevitably,  if  representative  of  the  latter, 
be  obliged  to  own  himself  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Dundiis,  and  the  name  of  his  new  house  would 
fall  into  the  background. 

Harrington,  Chesterfield,  and  Stanhope,  according 
to  my  thcoiy,  are  but  members  of  the  one  great 
house  of  Stanhope.  They  are  not  three  houses, 
but  one  house.  It  is  Burely  rather  the  house  of 
Wellesley  than  of  Wellington.  The  house  of 
Douglas  included  all  the  titled  branches  of  that 
fiunilj.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  forget 
the  distinguishing  mimes  of  royal  houses,  idthough 
»  single    prince,  or  one    or  two   in  snccessit 

should  say,  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a 

linct   royal   house.       One   does  not   talk  of  the 

*  U  inu  pfirbapB  ei)Dlvalent  tt>  the  life  peerage  i 


house  of  Cambridge"  or  of  the  "honse  of 
Edinburgh."  The  representatives  of  theM  titJw 
belong  to  the  house  of — but  M,  M,  must  help  me 
here — Hanover  or  Gueiph  ?  9. 

_  quite  agree  with  W.  M.  on  this  questJon. 
Dimdus  is  the  head  of  the  whole  house  of  Dundw ; 
that  is,  of  every  branch,  whatever  families  tbey 
have  founded.  His  is  the  nobler  tree  ;  they,  per- 
haps, being  vast  arms  with  much  blossom,  ite  gre&b 
ornament ;  but  the  leaf  is  not  less  beautiful  than 
the  blossom,  and  commonly  strong,  whilst  the 
trunk  is  infinitely  grander.  This  is  the  stylo  in 
which  the  quaint  writers  of  antiquity  would  answer 
such  questions,  for  all  the  English  MSS.  I  have 
ever  wided  through  lead  me  to  this  long-settled 
conclusion.  Dunda.4  of  that  ilk,  however,  is 
certAJnly  not  head  of  the  new  "  houses  of  Melville 
and  Zetland  "  ai  such.  H.  T. 

Bollein's  DiALOocB  (4*  S.  xii.  161,  234.)— 
Mr.  T.  H.  Jamieson,  of  the  Advomtes'  Libraiy, 
Edinburgh,  who  is  just  finishing,  at  press,  a  memoir 
of  Alexander  Barclay  for  the  new  edition  of  his  iSfctp 
of  VooU,  calls  my  attention  to  another  notice  of  tha 
poet  in  Bullein'a  Dialogue,  which  is  as  foUows ; — 

"  Vior.  What  ara  all  (hesa  two  and  two  id  a  table. 
Oh  it  n  trim.— CiV*.  Those  are  old  frieodea,  it  is  well 
handled  and  worfcemanly.  Wilyam  Boawell  in  Pater- 
noster rowe  painted  thsm.  Hsm  is  Christ  and  Satban. 
Saint  Peter  and  Sfinon  Magoi ....  Martin  Luther  mwl 
the  Popo  ....  tnahop  Crsnmer  and  bislitni  OanUarr. 
Boner  wepjng,  Itarllet,  criiti  brtchd  ....  tMlanun  and 
Will  Somrncr.  The  cocke  and  the  Ijon,  the  wolfe  and 
the  lambe." 

Mr.  Jamieson  luke  (he  meaning  of  the  epithet 
"  grene  breche,"  here  applied  to  Barclay.  It  can, 
I  conceive,  only  mean  "green  breeches."  This 
epithet,  if  taken  literally,  is  not  appropriate  here. 
If  taken  metaphorically,  it  may  mean  either 
"  loose,"  as  when  appLed  to  women  (see  the  ijuota- 
tions  in  Nares),  or — which  would  better  suit  the 
antithesis  to  Bonner  "wepyng" — "merry"  or 
"satirical."  Can  any  "S.  &  Q."  nun  prodnce 
quotations  showing  that  jokers.*  or  even  mtnslrels, 
wore  green  breeches '!  Dmehum's  ancient  minstrel 
of  Middlesex  had  a  long  gown  of  Kendal  green, 
and  a  green  lace  for  his  tuning-bainmer  (see  mj 
Captain  Cox,  p.  37-8).  Green  is  natundly  as- 
soeiuted  with  merriment,  and  with  that,  more  or 
less  good-natured  satire  might  well  be  classt. 

F.  J.  Fdrnivalu 

Skiziko  Bead  Bodies  fok.  Dairr  (4*  8.  liL 
158,  196.)— Were  such  a  eoiirae  attempted  now-a- 
davs,  could  not  the  creditor  after  a  time  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  municipal  authorities,  lo  buir  the 
body  at  his  own  expense,  but  with  tlie  right  of 
excluding  any  claimant' from  the  grave  who  wna 
notprepared  to  liquidate  the  debt  ? 

The  whole  thing  was  a  hideous  force,  populw 


*  Yet  Will  Sonnier  Ig  meant  for  the  joker,  I  gappose. 
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enough  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  em- 
bahued,  and  weie  rather  fond  ot  mummies,  but 
quite  out  of  place  in  England.  How  people  could 
ever  have  submitted  to  such  an  absurd  imposition 
is  the  most  curious  feature  of  all.  Sheridan  should 
have  been  left  with  his  claimant.  It  was  merely 
a  device  for  getting  payment.  The  whole  odium 
of  an  interrupted  funeral  would  have  been  against 
the  bailiff  and  his  employer,  and  not  against  the 
deceased  or  his  friends.  But  even  the  greatest 
folly  may  become  all  powerful,  and  a  man  of  in- 
teUigence  may  recognize  the  absolute  necessity 
that  compels  him  (unless  he  desires  to  be  regarded 
as  a  reprobate)  to  attend  church  only  in  a  tall  hat. 
A  man's  moral  reputation  may  depend  upon  his 
acceptance  of  an  absurdity.  One  may  even  affect 
a  stupid  air  to  acquire  the  character  of  being  very 
clever— but  of  course  cautious.  S. 

Carr  (4«>  S.  xlpasdm;  xii.  89,  112,  234.)— 
In  the  marsh  lands  of  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  islets  are  always 
spoken  of  as  "  carrs.'*  In  many  instances,  being 
thickly  overgrown  with  the  waterside  tree,  they  are 
described  as  "  alder-carrs."  X.  P.  D, 

"  Serendible  "  (4^  S.  xii.  208,  259.)--!  think 
it  not  improbable  that  this  word  is  merely  a  cor^ 
ruption  of  coiisiderahle.  The  changes  would  be  : 
comsiderdbU,  consederahle^*  sed^rable,  seredable  (the 
d  and  r  transposed),t  serendable  (an  n  inserted 
before  the  d),X  serendible;  or,  senderable,  serend- 
able, seretidible.^ 

As  all  this  is  pure  conjecture,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
find  that  some  of  these  steps  are  still  to  1^  met 
with  in  Ireland.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Alienation  of  Armorial  Bearings  (4***  S.  xL 
244  ;  xii.  135,  218.) — I  will  add  to  my  former  note 
that  arms  were  once  emblems  of  nobility,  when 
all  who  bore  them  were  "titled,"  from  duke  to 
master.  "  My  master"  and  "  my  lord,"  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  were  at  one  time  convertible  terms  (and 
will  be  some  day  again).  But  it  was  only  after  the 
"  peerage "  got  fimily  established,  and  writs  and 
patents  became  the  great  and  cheap  patronage  of 
the  Crown,  that  the  now  lesser  title  became  ex- 
clusively that  of  a  *•  gentleman." 

But  as  to  arms,  I  do  not  believe  that  at  any 
time  they  "conferred"  nobility  or  "the  rank  of 
gentleman  "  in  themselves  ;  but  that  they  were,  I 
should  say  as  late  as  the  Commonwealth,  emblems 
of  a  proved  nobility  (and  not  of  the  traffic  of  the 

*  The  Irish  frequently  pronounce  a  medial  short  i  like  e. 
Thus,  oat  of  fpirit  they  make  tperrit 

f  I  cannot  tor  the  moment  recall  a  similar  instance  in 
English ;  but  compare  the  Wallon  amadotUc  and  ami- 
^v^-=the  Fr.  amadouer. 

1  See  my  note  on  broker  (4^  S.  xii.  143,  col.  i.,  note  ||). 

I  Cf.  r^erable  and  i^errtble,  as  some  people  (and,  per- 
haps, more  coirectly)  spell  the  word. 


times)  of  several — I  think  three  or  four — genera- 
tions of  ancestors,  gentlemen  and  women,  on  eadi 
side,  paternal  and  maternal,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  baronetcies  for  many  rei^  after  that  (Jac  I.) 
in  which  the  order  was  established.  Now  they  are 
our  "trade-marks,"  in  every  sense,  and  so  have 
been  little  better,  in  fact,  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
As  to  their  sale,  as  they  passed  like  present  Con- 
tinental " counties "  and  "baronies "  (without  the 
"  counties  "  and  "  baronies  ")  to  all  the  issue,  we 
must  expect  to  find  few  alienations  of  a  property 
that  was  common  to  so  many.  H.  T. 

Tobias  Furneaux-  RN*.  (4«»  S.  xii  168,  219, 
237.) — He  is  constantly  and  uniformly  referred  to 
as  "  Captain  Fumeaux"  by  Solander,  in  his  letters 
in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  Selection  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Linnmts,  ii.  14-19.  James  Beitten. 

British  Mosemn. 

Miss  Gunning  (4«»  S.  xii  188,  238.)— Jfewiotr* 
of  Madame  de  Bameveldt,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Miss  Gunning,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  S, 
Low,  1795,  with  a  portrait  of  Miss  Gunning  after 
F.  BartolozzL   Query,  who  was  this  Miss  Gunning! 

BiBLIA. 
Beading.  * 

I  have  an  engraving  exactly  the  same  as  that 
described  by  A  Subscriber.  The  engraver's  name 
on  mine  is  C  Finlayson.  The  original  painting 
was  lent  to  the  Dublm  Exhibition  last  year  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  There  was  a  veiy  interesting 
account  of  the  Miss  Gunnings  in  the  ComhiU 
Magajdne  some  time  since.* 

A  Reader  of  "  N.  &  Q." 

Antiquity  op  Names  Deriyei)  from  Huir- 
DREDS,  &C.  (4«^  S.  xiL  101,  157,  199.)--Nanie« 
derived  from  townships  are  very  common  in  the 
north  of  England,  ana  are  no  proof  whatever  of 
relationship  or  social  stktus.  Taking  up  a  list  of 
the  townships  in  Lancashire,  and  choosing  a  page 
at  random,  I  find  out  of  fifty  consecutive  town- 
ships that  thirty-eight  are  famoiliar  to  my  ear  as 
surnames  ;  and  I  doubt  not  many  of  the  remaining 
twelve  are  surnames,  though  I  do  not  myself  re- 
member to  have  met  with  uiem  as  such.     P.  P. 

"  Embossed  "  (4«»  S.  xL  210,  321, 349, 391, 607; 
xiL  29, 117, 178, 218.)— Crowdown  may  be  right  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  passage.  In  the  Ward- 
robe Accounts  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  expenses  of 
girfalconers,  falconers,  dogs,  &c.,  at  the  Public 
Kecord  Office,  mention  occurs  of  the  wages  and 
allowances  of  the  king's  fox-hunter.  He  used 
nets,  and  had  a  horse  to  carry  them.  In  those 
times  the  fox  was  hunted  for  lus  skin  as  well  as 
for  "  sport"  Case  may  be  a  misprint  for  uneoue. 
See  Taming  of  the  ^krew,  Act  L,  sc.  1,  "  Tianic^ 
at  once  uncase  thee."  Also  1  Hen/ry  IV.y  "I 
have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  immaaka 

[•  Vol.  xvi  p.  418.] 
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our  noted  outward  gannents."    "  Case  ye,  case  ye;  sixpence,  8eve7ipence,eightpmcey  ninepence,  tennenee, 

on  with  your  vizarcfi.'*  George  R.  Jesse.  elevenpence,  twelvepence,  tkirteeny  fourteen,  tifteen, 

Henbury,  Macclesfield.  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  pence  in  silver  only ; 

The  Gibault,  De  Quetteville,  and  Dobr^e  ^^^  the  loss  of  the  fourpence  will  disable  us  from 

Families  of  Guernsey  (4«»  S.  xii.  169,  231.)-  <^^"^g  ^^  ^Jl®^  A  ^^®  ^  '^f-  n?^  T?/ 

When  was  the  old  pedigree  of  the  Dobr^es  made  ^^^^n  to  le^e  the   penny  stamp?     m  Mf- 

out,  and  by  whom  ?  Has  it  references  to  vouchers?  crown,  too,  is  a  most  convement  com.         i*.  if. 
That  there  had  been  "  counts  and  peers  "of  the       Hanging  in  Chains  (4«»  S.  x.  passim;  xL  22, 

name  smce  1475,  does  not  prove  that  the  Dobr^e  33,  124,  354,413,475;   xii.  38.)— The  question 

of  1572  was  of  the  same  stock,  or  that  he  had  a  whether  hanging  aUve  in  chains  was  an  Tingliah 

coat  of  arms ;  or  that,  if  he  used  one,  he  had  any  punishment  las   not,  I  think,    been    definitely 

authority  for  so  doing.    That  there  are  ancient  answered  in  your  columns,  except  in  the  quotation 

monuments  m  Caen  Cathedral  of  the  DJObr^es,  or  ^^  Holinshed,  at  p.  354.  The  fallowing  ^ows  that 

Dobrdes,  I  do  not  doubt;  but  instead  of  saying  j^.  ^^s  common,  but  that  it  was  not  a  legalized 

that  they  relate  to  this fenuly (imp W  punishment,  rather  an  "extraordinary  torture'' 

sey  famUy),  should  not  I.  D  N.  rather  have  said  sanctioned  by  usage.    It  affords  also  an  anecdote 

"relating  to  this  imme''?    There  are  ahnost  mnu-  ^£  «  q^^  Queen  Bess,"  which,  in  these  days  of 

merable  Ru^ells,  for  instance,  Stewarts,  Howards,  blackening  the  white  characters  of  history  and 

&c.,  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  British  do-  whitewashing  the  black,  may  be  worth  remember- 

mmions ;  but  one  would  scarcely  say  of  a  genea-  :„jy . 

logically. unknown  person  of  the  n^e,  say,  for       ^ButforherselfeshewasalwayesBoencHnedtoequitle, 

instance  m  America  or  Australia,  "  mteiestmg  por-  t^^t  jf  gj^e  left  justice  in  any  ^t,  it  was  in  shewing 

traits  of  this  family  are  preserved  at  Wobum";  pittie:  as  in  one  generall  punishment  for  murder  it  ap- 

"  an  account  of  this  family  was  written  by  Lord  peared :  where-as  before  time  there  was  extraordinary 

Castlestewart " ;  "  the  Duke  of  Nprfolk  is  head  of  torture,  as  hanging  wilfull  murderers  aliue  in  chaines; 

this  family."      The    word  family   in  such    cases  she  hamng  compassion  hke  a  true  Shepheardewe  of  t^^ 

ij,*^,.  •ij"         ^  jxi-  soules,  though  they  were  of  her  emng  and  vtterlym- 

would  be  used  in  a  misleadmg  sense;  and,  there-  f^cted  flock;  said  their  death  satisfied  for  death:  and 

fore,      name     or  "  surname ''  should  be  adopted  life  for  life  was  all  could  be  demaunded ;  and  afEirming 

where  only  a  nominal  connexion  exists,  and  no  more,  that  much  torture  distracted  a  dying  man." — 

special  link  is  suggested  on  reasonable  grounds.  Chettle*s  England* t  Mourning  Oarment,  C  4  vers. 

S.  B.  Nicholson. 

Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Kt.  of  Grangegorman       Helmet  and  Beehive  (4^  S.  xiL  168,  197.) — 

(4*^  S.  ix.  281,  373.) — He  was  alive  in  1672,  as  a  lam  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Oakley  for  his  stanza; 

commission  to  inquire  was  directed  to  him  in  that  but  as  this  is  extracted  from  a  sonnet,  and  not 

year.    The  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Irish  Record  from  a  ballad,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your 

Commission,  pp.  57,  58,  shows  that  he  was  the  correspondents  who  can  favour  me  with  further 

father  of  Stephen  Stanley.    Sir  William  Betham,  in  information.  Hermit  of  N. 

his  Cha^s,  states  that  he  married  Anne  Granville.        _  ^  _  ,^»i.  n 

This,  however,  is  wrong,  as  it  was  his  grandson,      .  Penanct  in  the  Church  op  England  {f'  S. 

Sir  John  Stanley,  Bart.,  who  married  her.    He  ^'}^^y  213.)— My  mother  remembers,  when  a 

owned  9,000  acres  in  Munster,  and  392  in  Leinster.  ^^^.  ^^^    ^^^^  y^^  ,  ^&^y    ^^^S  /  womaft 

The  pedigree  of  the  Irish  Stanleys  will,  therefore,  standing  m  a  sheet  in  the  chancel   of  Stepney 

read  as  follows  ; Church,  as  a  penance  for  slander. 

Sir  Thos.  Stanley,  Kt.=  ^'^-  ^SSBLL's. 

aliTe  in  1672.  rp^j.  Double  Genitive  (4«»  S.  xii  202,  230, 

. j 249.) — I  cannot  undertake  to  follow  the  numerous 

1673,  Henry=8arah  Stephen=Margaret,  d.  of  ^^  ^^«  ^^^^  ^!^  ^}^f  subject  many  of  which 

Monck,  Stanley.       Stanley,   Sir  Wm.  Tich-  are    to    me    umntelligible.     I  will    only  say,  in 

and  had  issue.  Esq.         borne,  Et  answer  to  your  correspondent  of  the  many  initials, 

.^ that  my  note  on  Thackeray,  right  or  wrong,  was 

_.    _  ,     _,  I  not  hasty  in  thoijfght,  though  in  writing  I  may  have 

Sir  John  Stanley,  Bart.=Anne  Granville.  omitted  a  word  from  a  sHp  of  the  pen. 

^'^'^'  H   L   O  Lyttelton. 

o  m  -r,  ,   ^  «        Nor  do  I  see  the  difference  between "  amone " 

biLVER  Threepence  and  Fourpence  (4**»  S.  and  "  from  amone " 
xi.  461,510 ;  xii.  117.)— Before  the  useful  little  four-  ^* 

penny  is  taken  off,  would  not  our  rulers  do  well  to       Wishing  Wells  (4*^  S.  xiL  227.)— At  a  recent 

think  of  all  the  copper  they  will  have  to  plague  us  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  in  Dorset, 

with?    We  can  now  pay  threepence,  fourpence,  a  party  visited  the  little  Norman  Chapel  of  St 
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Catherine  at  Milton  Abhey,  where  the  Rev,  C.  W. 
Bingbaia  told  ub  of  the  legend  to  which  C  W. 
Teters.  On  a  certain  daj  in  the  year  the  young 
■women  of  Abbotsbury  aa«d  to  go  up  to  St,  Cath- 
erine'a  Chape!,  where  they  rnnde  nse  of  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : — 

"  A  biuband,  St.  Cfttbariue ; 

A  lundsome  one,  St  Cathsrine ; 

A  rich  one,  St.  Catherine ; 

A  nice  one,  St.  C»theriae  ; 

And  loon,  St  Catherine." 
Mr,  Beresford  Hope,  who  at  these  gatherings  la 
always  equal  to  any  emergency,  modestly  proposed 
tbat  all  gentlemen  and  mamed  ladles  should  retire 
from  the  chapel,  so  as  to  afford  the  young  Lidtes 
present  the  opportunity  of  using  so  deainible  a 
prayer.  B.  GutaoM. 

Teignmouth. 

^idtflEaiUotttf. 
NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Mfugal  Force  and  GruFilatim,  By 


Si:ppltmenl  jI 
Jolin  Harri 


n  the  chief 

ical  theories.    Tbe  the 
if  the  earth's  niis  to  the  ecliptic,  of 


auppli 
n  Uken  to  current 

i.-fthe  inclination  ..  ._ ,.._,  __ 

Ihe  son's  Biia,  and  of  the  orbital  pDtii  of  the  earth,  all 
afford  Mr.  Harris  opportunity  of  exercising  hia  poners  of 
attack  on  tlie  "  EcieatiSe  powers  that  be." 
."^i'rril  ami  ilimi  Potaritg ;  or,  the  DiKntaasUmait  of 

Ideal.  By  Arthor  Young.  (Houlston.) 
The  book  of  which  tbe  aboie  ia  the  title,  carefully  copied 
by  us,  conaiats,  in  regard  to  tlie  balk  of  it,  ofeitiiote 
fr<nn  Tarious  vcll-knonn  works  by  many  aathon.  TSUX, 
Herbert  Spencer,  Lecky,  Ecca  Homo,  and  others,  tin  laid 
under  liberal  contributiou.  Tiieae  eitmcts  are  atrung 
together  by  the  author  in  a  running  coniinontary.  with  the 
object  of  eroEring  certain  ideasof  man  to  be  "ordered" 
in  the  farfiion  of  crosses  ;  Mr.  Young  believing  the  cross 
to  be  a  symbol  of  universal  u<e  by  the  human  race,  and 
tbinJring,  therefore,  that  it  mual  be  tbe  pUa  aad  arche- 
type of  the  "ordering"  of  humanity.  According  to  Mr. 
Young,  "the  cross,  in  all  ita  simplicity,  must  betophilo- 
Bophy—that  is,  to  the  ordering  of  words  and  ideas — that 
whicli  tbe  cross,  or  co-ordinate  aies  of  geometry,  basbeen 
to  science."  The  book  is  cmbetliahcd  by  many  diagrams 
of  crosses  superimposed  upon  crosses,  the  limbs  of  them 
forming  diameters  of  circles,  upon 


ordide 


ignat 


i,BuchaE 


of  the  circles  being  emptoyed  in  like  manner ;  and  It  is 
by  means  of  these  phitiH  that  Mr.  Young  pmenta  us  with 
his  "  Ideas  "  of  tbe  different  attributes  of  maa  in  a  very 
compact  condition. 
TAt.\foat>i3Iaritl:  Wkalith;  WAaiitDoet:  andBo<e 

it  u  MunageiL  By  a  City  Mwi.  (Wame  k  Co.) 
A  "CiTT  MiN  "  wntea  wiih  simplicity.  From  first  to 
laat.  bis  book  is  interesting.  It  ia  a  new  chapter  in  our 
biMory  tliat  was  much  wanted,  and  which  eserybody  who 
baa  any  spare  money  to  invest  should  study  One  paia- 
grapb  in  it  ia  rather  atartling:  "Certain  of  our  own 
Bewipapers  were  laid  ....  to  haie  been  amoni;  tbe 
chief  'opeiaton  tor  the  fall,'  in  18<<6,  and  the  curious, 
but  incorrect,  reports  which  they  occasionally  circulate 
nake  it  necessary  for  men  of  buiinsas  to  be  ni?  cautions, 
and  to  tnake  very  cIosq  inqoiriea  before  they  oat  upon 


panic  in  three  or  four  years,  unlen  means  be  taien  t't 

eipoae  tbe  conspirators. 

BayUn'i  Dictionary  of  Data  ar\d  TJawerial  lnformatioa 

nlaiiKg  to  all  Aati  and  Natimt.    Foiuleenth  Edition, 

containing  tbe  History  of  the  World  to  Augnst,  1873. 

By  BeT\ja<iun  Vincent.  (Moion  k  Co.) 
PooB  Joseph  Haydn  saw  fire  editions  (and  a  sixth 
preparing)  of  his  Dittioaaiy  through  the  nrees  between 
1S41  and  13E5.  In  tbe  latter  year  the  nobis  and  modest 
worker  died.  In  the  eighteen  years  which  have  elapsed, 
eight  more  editions  have  beon  called  for  by  the  publto. 
Haydn  would  not  now  know  his  own  Diclionary,  It 
nas  imperfect  at  first;  but  it  baa  grown  in  Mr.  Vincent's 
hands  to  Bomething  rery  like  perfection.  There  ia  an 
immense  increase  of  new  matter,  end  the  Index  is  a 
thing  to  make  a  mnn  reverence  the  maker  of  it  Wa 
have  found  the  book  atand  all  tbe  iostfi  to  which  it  could 
be  put  by  opening  ita  pages  at  random.  We  can  only 
direct  Mr.  ^'incent'B  notice  to  "  Morganatic  Marriages, ' 
"  betweeu  a  man  of  superior  and  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank ;  in  which  it  ia  stipulated  that  tbe  latter  and  her 
children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank  or  inherit  the  pos- 
■eaiiona  of  the  former.  Our  George  I.  was  thus  married." 
This  hiBt  etstement  is  open  to  correction.  Further, 
"tram-way"  is  said  to  M  a  name  derired  from  Mr. 
Benjamin  Outnun,  who  made  some  improvement  in 
what  maybe  called  artificial  roads.  But  "tram"  wal 
the  northern  local  name  for  a  peCDliu'"wiiggDn,"  and 
"  tram-way  "  for  the  road  on  which  it  ran,  long  beforo 
many  of  Benjamin  Outram'a  line  of  ancestors  were  bom. 
Eichelieu:   or,   the  Contpiratf.     A  Play  in  Five  Acts. 

By  Lord  hytton.  (Routledge.J 
This  ia  the  actiog  ertilion  of  Bulwer's  play, "marked  ■■ 
produced  by  Mr.  Macready,"  wbo  wbh  (he  original 
Richeliea.  when  the  play  was  first  produced  iu  IS39.  Mr. 
Macready'a  marks  aeem  to  dictate  emphssia  in  the  parte 
of  the  actors,  as  well  as  that  to  be  observed  in  his  own. 
This  custom  may  have  been  the  cause  of  n  whole 
company  becoming  so  "  Maoreudjiib  "  wherever  that 
worthy  actor  ruled. 
Sinti  of  Horace  on  Men  and  Thinni,  Paal,  Prainl,  and 

to  Cone.    The  Text  collated  with  that  of  several  HSS. 

Edited,  with    Notes,  by  Horatio  E.  Maddeluig,  Court 

Buliff  of  Qiuttai.     (Pickering.) 
Tbb  "adapter"  of  Horatian  hints  to  English  purposes 
sajrs  of  hia  versea,  that  "  tbey  ore  neither  ttanalaUoni 
nor  imitations,  nor  parodies,  nor  parcels  . .  .  hut  simply 
auggestions,  by  a  word,  of  words  and  things."    The  wDrfc 
has  probably  been  inspired  by  the  poetry  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin.    Tiiere  is  some  fun  in  it,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  there  is  anything  ia  it  equal  to  tbe  Ode  to  Xorti 
Moira,  fonndod  on  tbe  ode  Ad  Barinen.    Hero  ia  a 
sample  from  tlie  imitation  of  Horaoe,   L,  i,  0,  7  '■ — 
"  Landabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon  aut  Miiylenen"  : — 
"  Some  hiud  the  old  grey  church  of  Rome, 
And  some  the  Oriental. 
Some  Broad  fiovs  feel  them  moat  at  home, 
With  mueclc-faitli,  not  mental." 


EnaitiHll  DiALE<TO LOOT.-— All  commnuicationE  on  thil 
subject  (referred  to  in  oar  last  nntnber)  ahould  be  ad- 
dressed to  A.  J.  Etiii,  Est.,  25,  Ara^i  Boad,  Eenting- 

(on,  ir. 

It  is  with  sinoere  regret  that  we  record  the  death  oT 
a  lady  whose  name  has  been  long  known  in  our  columu 
—Mrs.  Alfred  Gntty,  wife  of  tbe  Vicar  of  Eccieifield. 
Mrs.  Oatty's  laat  work  was  upon  Sandiala.  She  was  tha 
younger  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Scott,  wbo  i 
ehqilatn  to  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar, 
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8iE  Edwih  Landsssr. — "After  an  artistic  career," 
aayi  the  TiiMt,  "of  nearly  sixty  years,  Edwin  Landseer 
has  died,  the  most  popular  of  the  painters  of  his  time — 
that  is,  the  one  whose  works  are  most  known  and  most 
loved.  This  is  a  sufficient  title  to  an  honoured  grave  in 
the  Cathedral  where  lies  the  greatest  of  modem  Masters 
in  another  order  of  painting — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds." 
The  funeral  takes  place  this  day  in  St.  Paul's. 


BOOKS    AND     ODD     VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

FftrtioalAn  of  Priee,  he.  of  the  foUowing  books  to  be  lent  direct  to 
tiie  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  zuime  and  addreei 
are  ^ren  for  that  purpose  ^-- 

PicKwicK  (in  Parts. ) 

Ma.  PsaKiKs's  Ball.    (Coloured.) 

BOSB  AH D  THC  RlHO. 

Wanted  by  lAbtr,  89,  Broad  Street,  Reading. 


OuB  CoBRSSPONDENTS  vnll,  ire  tru9t,  excuse  our  sug- 
gesting to  them,  both  for  their  sokes  as  well  as  our  own — 

That  they  should  write  clearly  and  distinctly — and  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only — inore  especially  proper  names 
and  words  and  pnrases  of  which  an  explanation  may  he 
required.  We  cannot  undertake  to  puzzle  out  what  a  Cor- 
respondent does  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
plainly, 

A  Kentish  Man. — See  a  new  work  by  M,  Loiseleur 
(who  so  ingeniously  unsettled  the  question  of  "  The  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask,"  which  M.  Topin  thought  he  had 
settled)  on  Ravaillac  et  ses  Complices,  recently  published. 
— Th€  ink  is  scarcely  dry,  with  which  the  foregoing  note  was 
written,  when  there  comes  under  our  notice  a  new  work  on 
The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  by  M.  Jung.  The  author 
(founding  his  argument,  like  his  predecessors,  on  un- 
published official  documents)  fixes  on  a  certain  Louis  de 
OUendorf,  otherwiie  Le  Froid,  Kiffe7ibach,  and  Marchiel, 
as  the  genuine  personage.  This  man  of  waai^  aliases  is 
said  to  hctve  been  chief  of  a  band  of  poisoners  (which  had 
ramifications  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  including 
England  I),  whose  chief  object  was  to  make  away  with 
Louis XI V.I!  M.  JuTig states  Viat  Louvois,  being  com- 
promised, caused  t/ie  arrest  of  Marchiel.  The  death  of  the 
latter  is  registered  as  that  of  a  ^'prisounier  inconnu, 
toujours  masque  de  velours  noir."  Bui  M.  Loiseleur  has 
already  shown  thai  many  prisoners  wore  velvet  masks 
(with  iron  or  steel  ribs);  and  it  would  seem  that 
**  Lhomme  au  mcuque  de  fer**  is  no  one  in  particular. 
V^y  many  articles  Iiave  appeared  on  this  subject  in 
"  N.  &  Q."    Consult  our  General  Indexes. 

W.  B.  could  learn,  Vie  name  by  application  to  either  of 
the  publishers, 

H.  A.  K.— 7%€  paint  of  the  not  too  nice  epigram  is  lost 
if  the  Christian  name  is  written  at  lengUt,  The  initial  is 
the  iiominxUive  to  the  verb  inlo  which  tfie  proper  nam£  is 
transformed. 

W.  W.  S. — The  suggestion  will  be  strictly  attended  to. 

Joe  Miller. — The  burial-ground,  near  the  old  Lincoln! s 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  (in  Portugal  Street),  where  Miller 
was  buried,  has  been  partly  built  over. 

•  L.  Cahtigvy.— Thanks  for  the  Bien  Public.  Whether 
the  Duke  de  Berri  was  married  to  the  English  lady, 
Virginia  Brown,  when  he  took  to  wife  the  2feapolitan 
Princess  Caroline,  is  not  a  query  for  "N.  k  Q."  to 
solve,  Note,  howeoer,  may  be  taiin  of  a  perhaps  for- 
gotten witticism,  which  was  current  when  the  marriage  of 
fhe  Duke  with  the  Princess  was  first  spoken  of.    "Mow, 


asked  the  wits  of  the  Boulevarts,  "  will  de  Berri  opnfriM  to 
reconcile  the  rights  arid  interests  of  Carolina  with  tkosi  ^ 
Virginia  t** 

A.  B.—Timperley's  Book  of  Anecdotes. 

B.  £.  (F.B.U.S.)  wiU  oblige  by  continuing  the  extracts, 

T.  X.—Some  of  the  wiUicisms  of  Lady  Bridget  TelU- 
mache  and  Laay  Townsend,  which  were  of  a  hasardd 
order  ("  lasarde "  was  a  misprint)  may  be  found  t» ' 
Walpole,who,  however,  sneers  at  Lady  BrulgeCs  wit,  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Ossory,  March  27, 1778. 

The  "  HuNTiNQDOH  JuBT."— T^is  has  been  repeaUdly 
in  print. 

H.  S.  K.—Dr.  Busby's  Head  Mastership  lasted  from 
1638  to  1695. 

W.  Spurrell  will  see,  by  a  reference  to  p,  175,  that  Ai 
has  been  anticipated, 

E.  M.  B.  (The  Ballad  of  Hardyknute).— CbiiMtt 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  2»«»  S.  ix.  118,  231 ;  x.  31. 

Edward  Solly  (Irish  Bulls).— 5^  "N.  &  Q.,"  V*  8. 
xii.  180,-  3*^  S.  X.  452.— (French  Royal  Arms).  <S^ 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  2'"'  S.  vui.  471;  ix.  113 ;  3"»  S.  x.  372,  476;  xL 
121 ;  xii.  615. 

Halliford .—P/€a«e  forward  your  name  and  address. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren.  —The  story  of  George  I.  and  the 
churchwardenship  also  appeared  in  the  Loimon  Mwgaiiiie, 
S^t.,  1787.    See  "  N.  &  Q.,"  4t»»  S.  v.  369. 

S.  Shaw.— JoAti  Purvey's  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse  is  noticed  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  1'*  S.  i.  452;  it  61. 

T.  Batcliffe  ("  The  Limerick  Bells").— Connt^  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall's  Ireland,  i.  328;  Dublin  Penny  Journal, 
i.  48;  and,  for  a  poetical  version  of  the  story,  The 
Bell  Founder,  first  printed  in  the  Dublin  Universiiy 
Magazine,  and  since  in  the  collected  poems  of  the  author, 
D.  F,  McCarthy,  See  also  "N.  &.  Q.,"  !■*  S.  L  382; 
ii.  348 ;  vi.  19. 

T.  S.  T.  (Dunkeld).— T%e  word  was  so  used  by  the  old 
dramatists.  In  Massinger's  play,  A  Very  Woman, 
Almira,  in  the  mad  scene,  says, — 

"  Rhamnusia  plays  on  a  pair  of  tongs. 
Red-hot;  and  Proserpine  dances  to  the  consort; 
Pluto  sits,  laughing,  by. 

L.  Y.  {Mona,),—See  Peck*s  Desiderata  Curioaa  and 
Thoresby*s  Views  in  Leicestershire,  for  the  story  of  the 
alleged  illegitimate  son  of  Richard  III,  Thoresby  calls 
Bickard  **  One  qf  the  greatest  heroes  England  ever  pro^ 
dvxed,"  There  is  no  doubt  about  John  of  Gloucester 
being  a  natural  son  of  Richard,  ^  His  ro^fol  sire  ac- 
knowledged him  ;  and,  on  naming  him  Captaxn  of  Calais, 
extolled  the  high  qualities  he  possessed  for  that  or  any 
similar  office.  Our  correspondent  is  further  referred  to 
our  1**  S.  vL  486, 583, 615 ;  x,  155;  also  to  the  Gent.  Mag., 
xxxvii.  pp.  344, 408, 457,  and  687;  and  to  vol.  IxiU.  1106. 
Burke's  Patrician,  iv.  68,  and  Hasted! s  Kent,  iiL  20% 
may  also  be  consulted. 

Historian.— Where  will  a  letter  find  yon  t 

NOTICE, 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addreiaed  to  "  The 
Editor  " — Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The 
Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  retom  oom- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  oommnnioaiioni  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  nncewirily  for  pnblication^  bnt 
M  a  gnanaitee  of  gdod  fidtb* 
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finite, 

THE  MILTON  PASSAGE  IN  BROWNE'S 
"  BRITANNIA'S  PASTORALS." 

]\Iarina,  singing  to  the  river  god  (lib.  L,  song  2), 

says : — 

*'  Maist  thou  ne'er  happen  in  thy  way 
On  niter  or  on  brimstone  myne 
To  spoyle  thy  taste ;  this  spring  of  thine 
Let  it  of  nothing  taste  but  earth, 
And  salt  conceiyed  in  their  birth 
Be  ever  fresh  ;  let  no  man  dare 
To  spoile  thy  lish,  make  locke  or  ware.*' 

Warton,  when  quoting  this  as  imitated,  together 
with  a  simihir  passage  in  Fletcher's  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  by  Milton  in  his  Comus,  omitted  the 
fourth  and  fifth  lines.  Weber,  in  his  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  did  the  same;  and  Dyce,  in  restoring  them 
in  his  edition  of  their  plays,  confesses  he  does  not 
understand  them.  In  thd  early  Christian  and 
mediiuval  philosophy  "the  sea  of  ocean  and  of 
middle  earth  is  mother  and  generall  head  and 
spring  of  all  waters,"  and  that  the  waters  poured 
into  the  sea  *'  come  agayne  by  privie  veynes  of  the 
earth,  to  the  well  heades  [fountains,  fontes],  and 
oommeth  out  of  the  mother,  that  is  the  sea,  and 
walmeth  and  springeth  out  in  well  heades."  Se- 
condly, to  account  for  the  loss  of  saltness,  it  was 
lield  that  "  aqua  fluvialis  in  yenis  fontium  per  quas 
tnmsit  colatur,  ubi  a  sua  salsugine  spoliata  con- 


trahit  saporem  potabilem  et  in  dulcedinem  commu- 
tatur  (ut  die  Isid)."  But,  thirdly,  this  sweetness 
of  savour  was  only  given  by  the  purer  earths,  for 
just  as  water  after  it  flows  from  the  well-head  con- 
tracts different  tastes  and  qualities  from  the  soils 
through  which  it  runs,  so  did  it  while  percolating 
through  the  privy  veins  to  the  well-head : — 

"  Passing  by  the  mward  waies  of  the  earth,  [it]  taketh 
changing  in  likenesse  and  coulour,  and  sayour  of  place  by 

which  it  passeth For  water  hath  no  determinate 

quality,  nor  colour,  nor  savour  to  the  intent  it  shuld  so 
be  able  to  take  eanly  all  coulours  and  savoars.  .  .  .  Also 
a  well  [fons]  taketh  and  receiveth  heat,  virtue,  and  savor 
of  waies  and  yeines  of  the  earth  that  it  passeth  by  as 
Isid  saith.  Therefore  wells  be  now  hot,  now  colde,  now 
smelling  of  brimstone,  after  the  divers  qualities  of  the 
earth  that  it  passeth  by,  as  Isid  saith,  1. 12."  {Bartholomew, 
and  Batman  upon  B.,  1. 13,  cci.,  3.) 

This  same  philosophy  is  also  found  in  the  first 
song,  beginning  at  (p.  13) : — 

"  The  nymph  whereof  came  by  out  of  the  veynes." 
And  again  in  the  second  song,  p.  38 : — 

"  Two  riuers  took  their  issue  from  the  maine,"  &c. 
Here,  therefore,   Marina   wishes  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  god,  salt-conceived  in  their  mother  sea, 
naay,  in  losing  their  saltness,  receive  only  the  savour 
given  by  purer  earth  uncontaminated  with  nitre, 
brimsttne,  or  the  like.     Beyond  the  insertion  of 
the  hyphen  in  salt-conceived,  a  mark  for  more  fre- 
quently omitted  than  inserted,  no  change  is  really 
necessary.     The  words  spring^  it,  and  then  their 
birthj  certainly  read  awkwardly  to  our  ears,  and  as 
"  its  "  is  not  used  by  Browne,  their  may  be  a  mis- 
print for  her.    Mistakes  in  pronouns  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  old  books  and  transcripts,  and  this  is 
not  uncommon  for  his;  and  in  Browne's  second 
book  we  have  except  her  for  except  tJieir.    But  the 
text  may  be  defended  by  two  lines  just  above: — 
"  WhUst  I  into  my  spring  doe  diue 
To  see  that  th£y  doe  not  depriue 
The  meadowes  neare,  which  much  doe  thirst," 

where  the  plural  refers  to  the  waters  that  issue 
from  the  spring,  their  springing  place. 

Brinsley  Nicholson. 


DR.  THOMAS  FULLER'S  PETITION  FOE  HIS 

COMPOSITION. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Cole's  MSS.  in 
which  he  says  that  Dr.  Fuller  has  enlivened  with 
wit  and  pleasantry  every  subject  he  took  in  hand, 
"and  the  Lovers  of  History  and  Anecdotes  can  never 
sufficiently  return  him  their  thanks  for  1,000  Cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  been  lost  but  for  his 
Industry  :  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
him  my  own.  Wm.  Cole.  Aug.  1,  1777.  Milton, 
near  Cambridge."  (Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.,  voL 
xlix.,  fol.  152^  The  opinion  of  the  "painful" 
antiquary  will  be  disputed  by  few  readers  (if  any) 
of  "  N.  &  Q.'';  and  no  apology  is  needed  for  Intro* 
ducing  to  their  notice  anything  connected  with 
so  old-established  a&Tourite. 
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[**  B.  Xn.  Oo*.  1^  TlL 


Among  the  Ro<ra1iBt  compositioiiB  in  the  Becord 
Office  (vol.  XKV.,  1st  Series  1022)  is  the  following 
chnriLcteristic  document; — 


Heorietta,  beeing  there  present 
Citty, 

"Ueqiieatceth  thiit  Ute  cDmmne  to  tliis  CtttTc,  &  nov 
lodging  at  rCKOU.NE  in  Pnula  Church  jeird,  bee  may 
hme  y'  benilit  of  Eieter  articlet,  to  endeauour  liie  com- 
potition,  according  to  rame  srticleB  aonfirmed  liy  ordi- 
nance of  Parlitunent,  vntil  ;'  eipintion  of  y  four 
Moiiethe*,fcoai}'d«t(iof  thote  Article*,  k  hee  uliall,  &c., 
"Thohab  Fdlleb. 
"  Eec'  piimo  Junij,  1646." 

Late  in  the  year  1643,  Fuller,  "because  of  the 
present  necesaity "  (as  he  piit  it),  hini  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  pariahioners  of  the  Snroy,  and 
betake  himself  to  Oxford,  where,  fulling  into  dia- 
fhvour  on  acconnt  of  his  urging  moderate  counsels 
with  n  view  of  nrranging  a  pence,  he  connected 
himself  as  cbaphiin  with  the  ntiiiyof  LordHopCon. 
Fuller  was  ogiiin  at  Oxford  in  May,  1 044,  prenching 
a  senuoti  before  the  King  and  Prince;  was  ftl  one 
of  the  sieges  of  Basing-housc;  and  finally  found  a 
refuge  in  Exeter,  where  he  was  by  the  King  made 
ehnplttin  to  the  Princcsa  Henrietta -Anne,  bom  there 
in  1644,  and  by  the  Corporation  Bodleian  Lec- 
turer. Exeter  surrendered  on  articles  to  Fairfax 
on  the  flth  of  April,  164«,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
of  which  Fuller,  with  some  apparent  reluctitnce, 
repaired  to  London.  "The  Crown,"  nt  which  he 
toolc  up  his  lodging,  was  the  residence  of  his  "  slu- 
tioner,"  John  Williauis,  who  certainly  did  not  suft'er 
from  Itis  connexion  with  snch  works  as  The  Holy 
War  and  The  Holy  Stale,  the  proceeds  of  two  or 
three  years'  anle  of  which  Wiilinina  may  have  had 
inhiind;  "no  atationer,"  said  Fuller,  "had  ever 
lost  by  inc."  The  petition  in  iiuestion  was  unac- 
companied with  the  other  ohodI  documents,  showing 
the  condition  of  Fuller's  estate  nt  this  time;  but 
details  connected  with  this  interesting  litemry  pro- 
perty would  be  of  value.  Fuller  duly  made  the 
conipoHition.  He  was  prudent  enough  to  keep 
"  in"  with  a  few  men  of  note  on  the  Parliainentiiry 
wide ;  and  the  negociation,  though  entered  upon  by 
the  witty  parson  with  a  bad  grace,  was  rendered 
less  unpleasant  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
These  very  articles  he  afterwards  twice  eulogized : 
"  Ihe  bcbt  made  and  be«t  kept  articles";  "ai-ticles, 
both  as  penned  and  performed,  Ihe  best  in  Eng- 
land." And  it  was  to  their  protection  that  ha 
largely  attributed  his  peaceable  enjojTiient  of  his 
|i!ir3ona(;p  at  Walthani  Abbey. 

The  document  itself  is  not  wanting  in  some 
Fnllerian  touches.  " HonouTabk  Committee"  is 
not  Fuller's  epithet;  this  adjective  is  written  by 
the  clerk  who  enters  in  the  comer  the  date  upon 
which  he  received  the  petition.  Fuller's  adjective, 
which  looks  like  "worahip',"  being  scored  out.  I 
wonder  whether  Fuller  consoled  himself  with  the 


line  of  "our  comedian,"  "And  Brutus  is  an 
Aon  ourabk  man."  In  the  large  tetters,  however,  of 
the  word  Crmmi  (?n;Ai(£0(s  ypo/n/iao-ii',  GaL  vLl  1), 
Fuller  manages,  in  a  way  quit«  Ms  own,  to  att«8|. 
bis  loyalty  to  the  (alien  monarchy,  which,  in  the 
person  of  the  King,  had  (only  a  few  days  befon) 
the  receipt  of  the  petition)  ridden  out  of  Oxford  in 
disguise  to  join  the  Scotch  army.  There  is,  finally, 
a  set  purpose  in  the  vagueness  of  the  closing  phrase, 
which  does  not  even  get  to  the  usual  "ever  pray." 
The  ealigmphy  is  remarkably  free,  and  full  of 
character.  The  very  fine  signature  is  similar  to 
Fuller's  autograph  in  the  University  Subscription 
Book,  Cambridge  (163S),  and  to  otuer  tracings  in 

This  curious  and  interesting  document  is  appear- 
ing in  fuc-eiuiile  in  chap.  xiv.  of  my  almost-com- 
pleted lAfc  of  Dr.  Fuller,  for  which,  it  may  be 
allowed  me  to  mention,  I  should  be  glad  to  heai 
of  any  autograph  letters  or  inedilea  particulars 
connected  with  Fuller,  his  works,  &c. 

Jons  Eglinoton  Bailey. 

Stretford,  JInncheiter. 


LADY  IIELEK. 
For  the  following  copy  of  this  BalLid,  written 
many  years  ago  by  Mies  Slaigaret  Tytler,  danghter 
of  Colonel  l^tler,  lind  Miss  Isabella  Eiskine  uf 
Alva  (as  the  late  Mr,  C.  K.  Shsrpe  has  noted),  ve 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  Laing,  Edinburgh : — 
"  Lady  Helen  mt  in  her  bower  ene  i.'recD, 
At.d  nuig  cue  sweet  and  clear, 
Sao  Bound  was  heard  but  the  water'e  flow. 

For  the  hirda  were  hueh'd  to  bear. 
Fair  as  the  hunthom'n  milk-while  flDwer 
It  lady> 


■i  William  tnrji  Ung.' 
And  bj  than  came  Sir  Ronald  Gruei 

As  he  redo  on  wi"  speed ; 
But  wben  he  htord  that  witching  yt 

lU  turned  hi>  honie'i  head. 
And  oja  he  gazed  upon  her  face, 

And  on  her  neck  o'  ronw ; 
'  Oh,  mony  a  face,  a.  fonu,  1  "le  aeer 


I  '11  gie  ;e  Unda  biitli  fair  and  wide. 

And  a'  je  '[1  aak  beside 
'  Proud  elnnds  mj  cietle  'mang  jon  treea. 

And  fair  ita  turrets  shine ; 
That  Ball  be  yours,  and  mair  than  the*6, 

Ub,  hidj,  be  but  mine.' 
'  I  see  ynnr  castle  'mang  the  treei, 

Your  lands  baitli  fair  u>d  wide ; 
But  were  they  twice  aa  wide  and  fair, 

I  'II  never  to  jour  bride. 


4*  a  Xn,  Ooi.  18, 78.] 
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*  Lord  William  is  my  ain  true  love. 

And  ob,  he 's  dear  to  me  ! 
Oh,  what  were  a'  your  lands  and  towers 
To  ae  blink  o*  his  lightsome  ee. 

'  And  what  to  me  were  a'  your  bribes 

Or  yet  your  artfu'  wiles ; 
For  dearer  far  to  my  fond  heart. 

My  William's  sunny  smiles. ' 

Sir  Ronald  turn'd  him  round  in  haste, 

Wi'  rage  flash 'd  his  dark  ee : 
"Though  ye  refuse  to  be  my  bride, 

Dame,  ye  shall  gang  wi'  me  ! ' 

Then  quickly  flew  Sir  Ronald  on, 
Bounding  o'er  rock  and  moor ; 

Nor  slack 'd  his  rein,  nor  turn'd  him  round. 
Till  he  reach'd  his  castle  door. 

'  Come  hither,  now,  my  little  page, 

Come  quickly  here,  I  pray ; 
Be  sure  ye  tell  my  trusty  men 

To  be  here  by  break  o'  day. 

'  And  let  them  come  wi'  horse  and  sword. 
And  let  them  come  wi'  might, 

For  I  maun  flee  to  guid  green  wood 
Swift  as  the  morning's  light.' 

The  morning  brought  his  trusty  men 

As  soon  as  it  was  light, 
And  off  they  flew  to  guid  green  wood, 

Xor  look'd  to  left  or  right. 

The  sun  shone  fair  on  rock  and  tree, 

Glinting  the  woods  amang; 
The  little  birds  frae  spray  to  spray 

Pour'd  forth  their  matin  song. 

Oh,  wha  wud  trust  a  summer's  mom, 

When  fairest  it  appears  ] 
At  mom  the  sun  that  brightest  shows 

The  aftest  sets  in  tears. 

^ir  Ronald  reach'd  the  guid  green  wood. 

And  reach'd  the  lady's  bower. 
Where  loue  her  peacefu'  dwelling  stood. 

He  lighted  at  the  door. 

First  knocking  gently  at  the  gate. 

Than  louder  by  degrees. 
But  still  nae  sound  but  the  morning's  blast 

Came  sighing  through  the  trees. 

And  now  he  knock'd  baith  loud  and  lang, 

And  thunder'd  now  in  rage. 
When  through  a  window  high  he  spied 

The  lady's  trusty  page. 

'  Come  down,  come  down,  ye  tardy  boy. 

And  ope  the  gate,  I  pray, 
For  I  maun  see  your  lady  fair. 

Without  or  let  or  stay. 

*  I  bring  a  message  frae  her  love. 

Lord  William  sent  me  here ; 
So  quickly  come  and  let  me  in, 
In  sooth,  you've  nought  to  fear.' 

*  If  from  Lord  William  straight  ye  come. 

Your  messa;;e  plainly  give ; 
No  man  sail  come  within  this  gate 
Without  my  lady's  leave.' 

'  The  message  is  of  secret  sort, 

No  one  the  words  may  hear ; 
Lord  William  bade  me  whisper  them 

Soft  in  his  lady's  ear.' 

Then  slow  came  down  the  little  page. 
And  slowly  op'd  the  door; 


The  men  rosh'd  in,  and  qnickly  laid 
Him  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Nor  stopp'd  they  till  the^  got  within 

The  lady's  chamber  fair; 
And  there  they  found  her  braiding  up 

Her  locks  o'  auburn  hair. 

^Yhich  shining  i'  the  summer's  suo, 
Olitter'd  like  threads  o'  gold; 

But  when  she  saw  Sir  Ronald's  face, 
I  trow  her  hand  grew  cold. 

*  O  come  ye  here.  Sir  Ronald  Graeme, 

With  huntsman's  hound  and  horn;; 
You  're  bold  to  come  within  my  gates 
Sae  early  in  the  mom.' 

Nae  word  Sir  Ronald  spake  again. 
But  straight  went  up  in  haste, 

And  threw  his  treacherous  arm  around 
The  gentle  Helen's  waist. 

And  on  he  rode  as  arrow  swift 

Doth  flee  frae  bended  bow : 
Nor  look'd  he  to  the  left  or  right, 

But  straight  rush'd  on,  I  tro^. 

They  bad  na  gone  on  measur'd  mile, 

A  Scottish  mile  but  one. 
When  looking  up,  they  clearly  saw 

A  horseman  coming  on. 

A  knight  he  seem'd,  of  loftiest  mien, 

On  proudest  courser  borne ; 
When  Helen  through  her  tears  discern'd 

Lord  William's  manly  form. 

*  0  save  me,  save  me,  William  dear, 

In  time  of  greatest  need ; 
These  men  have  torn  me  frae  my  home. 
And  borne  me  here  with  speed.' 

And  when  he  heard  his  Helen's  voice, 

He  rush'd  upon  the  foe ; 
And  aiming  well  his  trusty  blade, 

Soon  hdd  Sir  Ronald  low. 

And  well  his  trostv  blade  he  used. 

And  firm  as  rock  he  stood ; 
But  soon  by  numbers  overpower'd, 

Lay  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Sir  Ronald  gathering  strength  to  aim 

At  him  a  deadly  dart. 
Fair  Helen  saw,  and  rushing  in, 

Receiy'd  its  fatal  smart. 

When,  sinking  down  on  William's  breast 

Where  he  extended  lay, 
She  turn'd  on  him  her  heavy  ee. 

And  soft  was  heard  to  say : 

'  How  sweet  to  me  thus  to  receive 
My  William's  parting  breath !' 

In  Ine  alone  eacn  other  loved. 
Nor  sever'd  are  in  death. 

That  ee  where  love  and  pity  beam'd, 

Oh,  'twas  a  waefu'  signt. 
To  see  it  closed  for  aye,  and  sunk 

la  murkest  shades  o'  night 

Lord  William  raised  himself  to  throw 

On  her  a  parting  look. 
And  thus  in  fanltering  accents  low 

His  latest  words  he  spoke  : 

'Oh,  Helen,  Helen. fairest  lov«. 

My  ain  be^thea  bride  I 
And  mann  my  bridal  oonoh  be  hiere, 

Down  by  tby  olay  oold  ddel* 
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Hb  aid,  and  then  wi'  feelile  hand 

He  op'd  his  mantle  wide. 
Th&t  he  Ejight  let  tlie  fifa  blood  flow 

More  freely  frac  his  eidp. 
Ajnun  he  ioolc'd  »i'  speeohlera  woe 

Where  atill  hia  Helen  la;, 
Then  breatiied  to  bBBTeo  n  secret  prayer, 

And  sigh'd  hii  soul  away. 
They  bore  them  to  the  (tuid  green  wood. 

And  then  they  liiid  their  m&lchleu  foniie 

Low  on  its  tfnusy  floor. 
Ye  need  na  warUe,  little  hirdi, 

Your  tay^  me  safe  and  clear. 
For  the  loice  that  echoed  throagh  yoni'  wood; 


Yen. 


-eeaUb. 


They  made  a  grave  by  the  birchen  bone 
Wbere  the  waters  murniDnns  How ; 

And  there  in  ithers  armi  they  sleep. 
Where  gweele-it  yioletn  blow." 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OP  BERSARD 
BARTON  (1781-1849). 

"  Wooilbridge,  3,  26";  1822. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 
"  I  am  not  e"iDg  to  pester  thee  with  a  long  letter  this 
time,  for  diycra  good  and  eufficient  reuona  :  in  the  first 
place  I  hsie  not  time  ;  in  the  lecond  my  head  acbce,  in 
tbat  I  can  hardly  aee  what  I  do  write  ;  in  the  third  and 
last  place,  I  om  almost  as  deficient  in  spirits  a*  in  cither 
health  ur  time— so  much  for  a  dnJl  preface  to  a  itnpid 
letter. 

"  As  I  told  thee  in  my  last  some  of  my  fine  specula- 
tions for  putting  my  Book  into  the  hands  of  Rojalty,  I 
cannot  in  common  honesty  do  te«<  than  tell  thee  they 
hare  f«iled  in  Mo,  and  that  I  bid  fair  to  be  with  the 
■bepberdin  Ai  I'ou  £iitg /I,  in  a  parlous  sit 


^0  1 


>t]lket( 


I  such  V 


vofced  to 


...   .Il-roasted  egg,  all  on  one  aide,' — foi  _ 

can  never  p\o  a  reply  affirraatiTe  to  the  qoary— 
'  Wait  erer  at  Court  r 
"  Tbe  long  and  abort  of  tbe  business  is  that  Bloomneld'a 
retirement,  or  whateter  it  may  be  called,  bos  rendered  my 
friend's  channel  of  presentation  hopeless,  and  lianng  since 
written  myself  to  Lord  Literpool,  though  I  bad  tbe  honor 
ofavery  prompt  and  polite  note  from  Fife  Uouae,  itnos 
not  to  m;  purpoie ;  1  therefore  wash  my  bands  of  sll 
courtly  speculations,  and  shrink  3jiain  into  my  original 
obscurity.  I  have  written  to  appriie  Sonthcy  that,  after 
a  good  deal  of  shuffling  of  tbe  cards,  we  cannot  turn  up  a 
King ;  a  Knave  we  miebt,  perhaps,  but  they  are  to  be 
bad  without  going  to  Court  for  tbem.  All  I  con  meet 
with,  and  a  most  ominous  soit  it  is,  are  IJpades  by  (he 
fours  and  fives— putting  one  in  mind  of  Conpor's  mouru- 

'  With  spades,  tbe  emblems  of  untimely  doom.' 

"Well,  there  isnobelp  for  it  that  I  know  of;  if  there  be, 

-  SODthey  will,  1  doubt  not.  point  it  out  for  my  Publisher's 

C;  but  I  must  beg  to  transfer  to  said  Publisher  all 
■e  prcsentationnry  arrange  nienta.    I  am  quite  sick  of 
tbe  wboleoflair. 

"  I  wrote  thee  a  letter  with  a  budget  of  others  lo 
Magazines,  Reviews,  kc,  in  caae  Boys  should  send  my 
Books  to  such  things.  But  I  wrote  rather  because  1 
thought  hewould  tbink  it  odd  thy  Copy  alone  should  be 


disguised  them.  But  this  emlai-rai  about  RoyJly,  I 
could  not  well  decline  telling  thee.  Evei?  man,  as  the 
old  proverb  says,  does  one  silly  tbing  in  bis  life.  1  tbougbt 
the  many  I  had  done  kept  mo  out  of  barm's  way  ;  but 
1  must  needs  write  myself  down  on  Asd,  and  sol  inscribed 
TU  ^^opl>U^>«  to  tbe  King,  and  then  I  bIibII  be  inquired 
of— Well,  and  bow  did  his  Majesty  receive  the  bookl  or, 
whot  did  hia  Majesty  say  to  it?  However,  when  I  trj 
to  think  seriously  about  it,  I  cannot  reproach  myself 
for  what  I  did,  nor  any  other  persona  for  Iheit  advice  to 
do  it  I  took  counsel's  opinion  first  (literar,v,  not  legal), 
wbicb  I  thought  infallible  on  such  a  pom^  and  was 
ussured  nothing  was  more  eosy,  and  tbat  the  King  could 
not  full  to  be  gratified  by  it ;  and  having  done  what  wis 
in  niv  power  to  render  tlie  thini;  more  than  amero  foim,. 
I  catinot  be  vei'y  angry  with  niyaelf  on  the  subject. 
•' Thine  ever  trulv, 

"B.    BiBTOH." 

Wm.  WaiQHT. 


PARALLEL  PAB8A0E8. 
"WiiEiiE  IB  Fancy  bred  I"— 
■'  Tell  me  wbere  Ufaivy  brid, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  tbe  httidt 
How  hf^nt,  bow  nintriilud  t 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engendcr'd  in  the  eyes. 
With  Basing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
lu  tbe  cradle  where  it  lies." 

MrrcJiast  of  Venia,  Act  iii,  so.  2. 

lo  the  EiiphuM  of  Lyly  is  the  foUowing: — 

"  For  as  by  Badll  tbe  scorpion  is  tssmdmd,  and  by 
n^eanes  of  the  same  bearb  is  destroyed  :  so  love  which  by 
time  and  fancie  it  bttd  in  an  idle  kiad,  is  by  Ume  and 
fnncie  banished  from  the  Atari  .■  or  as  tbe  salamander 
which  being  a  long  space  tuniruAnJ  in  the  fire,  at  the 
last  quencheth  it,  so  nffecticn  having  taken  hold  of  the 
fancie,  and  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  minds  of  tbe  lover, 
in  tract  of  tyme  ollereth  and  chaungeth  tb«  heatv,  and 
tumeth  it  to  chiinesse." 

''  Alcioes'  Shoes."— 

'•B!nnth.—0.  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  rohe  ! 

"  ilutlard.— It  liea  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 
As  great  Alcides'  ihoa  upon  an  ass. 
But.  OSS,  I'll  take  that  6urcim  from  your  bact. 
Or  lay  on  thatshallraake  your  (AouWsTf  crack." 

King  John,  Act  ii.,  ac  I. 

Many  editors  read  Alcides'  ihows,  following  the 
emendation  of  one  of  the  conuuentatoiB.  In 
Eupkuu,  Lj!y  speiika  of  Herculea'  shoe  : — 

"  My  Bonnes  (mine  age  givetbme  the  priviledge  of  that 
terme,  and  your  bonesliEs  can-not  refuse  it)  you  ore  too 
young  to  understand  matters  of  state,  and  were  you  elder 
to  knowe  them  it  were  not  foryour  estates.  And,  there- 
fore, me  thinkoth,  the  time  were  but  lost  in  pullying 
Nirmlfi-  liaoe  upon  an  Infant's  foot,  or  in  setting  AUas' 
IvrtKtn  on  a  cbildes  shoiUder,  or  to  hruse  your  bacJxt 
with  the  iuT-Mcnof  Bwholekingdome." 

W.  L.  Epshton. 


Celtic  PuiLOLOor.— What  is  Bametimes  pat 
foni'iird  under  this  title  is  really  offensive  to 
conuDon  xense.  Let  n  man  utterly  ignorant  of 
Irish,  Gaelic,  or  Welsh,  open  a  dietionory,  and 
pick  out  monoayUnbles,  nnd  then  chop  up  any 
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combination  of  words  into  syllables,  and  alter 
consonants  and  vowels  ad  libitum;  —  he  can 
make  the  words  of  any  language  pass  for  so- 
called  Celtic.  The  most  sublimely  absurd  speci- 
men of  this  process  was  published  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  by  the  kte  Sir  William  Bethany, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.,  entitled  Etruria  Celtica.  Certam 
recent  attempts  in  this  line  may,  possibly,  be  ironi- 
cally intended  to  throw  ridicule  on  such  pretences 
to  the  "  philosophy  of  languages."  S.  T.  P. 

Corrections  for  the  Glossarial  Index  of 
Dan  Michel's  "  Ayenbite  of  Inwit."  By  Dr. 
Rich.  Morris.  Early  English  Text  Society.— 
"Asoyny"  is  not  "to  strive,  busy,"  but  essoiner, 
"  excuse  "  (Burguy,  under  sain). 

"Bosyne,"  not  "sound,"  but  "trumpet";  O. 
French,  hosine.  It  cannot  be  connected  with  A.S. 
hyseiij  as  A.S.  y  becomes  e  in  the  Ayenbite, 

"Hes"  is  h,  "esca,  meat  for  animals"  not 
"  hare." 

"  Hod,"  hod,  hdd,  "  order,"  not  "  consecration 
hood,"  though  "  clerkes  yhoded "  occurs  two  lines 
above. 

"  Layt "  =  Uit,  "  fulgur,"  not  « light,"  which  is 
"lin"  in  the  Ayeiibite. 

"  Oplet "  =  uplcede^,  or  up  ItBde^y  upleads,  mr- 
Hum  ducit,  not  "  to  starve." 

"  Raymi "  cannot  mean  "  to  accuse,"  nor  can  it 
be  compared  with  AS.  reowian  (cry  out),  which, 
moreover,  is  found  only  in  Bosworth's  Dictionary : 
it  probably  means  "  rapere.'^  See  my  Dictionary, 
2nd  edit.,  p.  394. 

"  Smite,"  smite,  ictuSj  not  "sound,  voice." 
"Sperringe"  (p.  53,  not  52)  cannot  mean  "a 
sparrow  "— O.E.  sparwe,  A.S.  spearfa ;  it  seems  to 
be  the  substantive  of  spciren  (claudere),  taken  as 
capttirc. 

"  SsepJ>  '^^scheppj  scheppej),  "  forms,  shapes,''  not 
"  giveth  reward." 

pe  "  Ssomede,"  a  mistake  for  ssoruede  (as  the 
note  says,  "  Looks  like  ssorued  in  MS.")  =8chorvede, 
scurf -ede,  rendered  inexactly  by  "  scabby." 

"  Stempe  "  is  a  nonentity ;  steppe  (as  queried  in 
the  margin)  is  the  right  reading  ;  besides  stempe 
could  not  be  compared  with  stumpen  (offendere), 
which  would  require  stompe. 

"  Waynye,"  not  =  vxinie,  "  diminish,"  but  a 
mistake  for  wayuye.  See  my  Dictionary^  p.  545, 
Lv.  loaiven. 

"Wa|e"  supposes  an  A.S.  yagu  (cmp.  O.E. 
laie  =  A,^.  lagu\  O.  H.  Germ.,  waga;  it  cannot 
be  A.S.  yafjy  which  would  become  O.E.  wH  (cmp. 
O.E.  ntcij  m<ii  =  A.S.  m(€g). 

"  Wcre>,"  not  "  becomes  weary,"  but  "  defends." 
"  Yzendred,"  if  not  =  isindred,  deliquatus 
(Dictionary,  p.  441),  it  is  =  isundred,  separatus, 
which,  indeed,  would  better  suit  the  sound-system 
of  the  Ayenbite  (c  =  AS.  y)  :  "  purified  "  is  a  mere 
random  gloss.  F.  H.  Stratmann. 

Krtfeld. 


ScuRNE. — This  word,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Bobert  Manning,  of  Brunne  (which  I 
am  now  editing  for  the  Bofis  Series),  means  "  to 
shrink,  as  from  fear ;  to  avoid,  turn  or  flee  frouL" 
To  quote  only  two  instances : — 
"  He  leyde  his  hand  to  Calibome, 

)>at  neuere  for  armes  wolde  tcume."  10,886 

"  For  Arthur  saw  ]>ey  wolde  nought  ftnunte, 
He  gaf  >em  strokes  wyj)  Calibome.''  13,920 

This  meaning  may  doubtless  be  explained  as  a 
secondary  one  from  that  of  "scorn,"  a  feeling 
which  is  naturally  markt  by  turning  away ;  but 
may  it  not  also  be  connected  with  A.S.  scunian, 
shun,  if  an  r  is  ever  introduced  in  like  manner. 
Compare  (with  Mr.  BL  Sweet)  A.S.  hds,  hoarse. 
Will  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Dr.  Stratmann  tell  us 
what  they  think  ? 

Rowe,  Can  any  reader  give  me  an  early  use  of 
the  word  roll  (pass  over)  iu  this  form,  or  otherwise 
explain  its  use  in  the  following  passage  ? — 

"  ))enne  bygynnes  )>e  lough  to  flowe, 
and  ouer  ]>e  bankes  to  renne  &  rowe.*^ 

B.  Bnmne's  Ckron,,  L  10,838. 

And  these  in  Piers  Flowman^  quoted  in  Ds. 
Stratmann's  excellent  Dictionary: — 

"  B6wen  ?  )>e  day  rdwe])  LamgL,  c,  2, 114  ;  (]>e  day) 
rdwed  (pret),  b.  18,  123." 

I  should  refer  the  latter  instance  to  "  roll,"  pass 
over,  as  byhoicc  occurs  for  behold  in  my  text^  and 
the  former  one,  probably,  to  rou^,  turn  red  The 
meaning  ''  rush  "  does  not  suit  the  Plowman  pas- 
sages, though  it  does  the  Brunne  one.  And  Mr. 
Halliwell  is  no  doubt  right  in  giving  that  sense  to 
the  word  in  ^eves  of  Hamptoun,  where  the  second 
attack  of  the  "fleande  nedder"  on  Sir  Beves  is 
spoken  of,  p.  61 : — 

"  Upon  agen  the  nadder  rowe. 
And  breide  awei  his  right  browe.** 

But  then,  what  does  rov>e,  rush,  come  from  1 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 

Epitaph  upon  Dr.  John  Davbnant,  Bishop 
OP  Salisbury. — David  Lloyd  in  his  Memoires,  &a, 

L283,    quotes    a   long    epitaph    upon   Bishop 
venant  beginning : — 

"Hie  jacet  omnigenso  eruditionis  modesta  (tic) 
Epitome.  Goi  judicium  quod  asservit  maiime  discre- 
tiorum"  (siej,  he. 

It  is  given  with  similar  inexactitude  in  Cassan's 
Bps,  of  Salisbury,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  117.  This  is  not 
the  same  epitaph  which  is  inscribed  upon  the 
mural  tablet  to  nis  memory  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  where  the  bishop 
was  buried.    The  latter  begins  : — 

"  Monumentorum  omnium  Johannis  Davehaxth 
minime  Perenne  Quid  Loquatur  Audi.  Natns  Iiondini," 
&c. 

From  whence  is  the  former  epitaph  copied  ? 

J.  S.  B. 
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Trades  and  Call inos.— The  fiiot  may  not 
have  been  noted  that  in  our  couDtiy  towns  those 
who  deal  in  books  and  prints  are  the  oiiJy  trodes- 
iiien  who  put  "  aelleni "  on  their  aignboaiiig.  We 
hare  iron-monger,  teiit<dealer,  hop-uierchant,  com- 
faotor,  beer-retailer,  furniture-broker,  patent-medi- 
cine-vendor,  watch-maker,  news-ugent,  sboe-ware- 
bouse  ;  aleo  clotb-ier,  jewel-er,  haWer,  drug-^t, 
and,  of  courae,  draper,  grocer,  &c. ;  but  only,  I 
believe,  print  and  book  iclkri.  A  printinonger 
■wouid  »ei  U8  all  a-ataring,  and  n  bookiat  would 
flavour  of  Artemus  Ward !  A.  R. 

Cra«>wyUn,  Oarrutrj. 

Hi'MAN  Bones,  &c.,  ronsn  under  the  Disinq- 
KOOM  Floor  of  the  RKcronr  at  Passbnham, 
CO.  NoRTUAMPTOS.  —  Being  lately  on  a  visit  at 
Passenham  Manor,  we  were  startled  by  the  rector 
of  the  parish  appearing  in  a  great  stat«  of  excite- 
ment, on  15th  September,  to  say  that  a  skeleton 
tad  been  found  just  under  the  floor  of  his  dining- 
room.  We  went  at  once  to  inspect ;  and,  sure 
enough,  in  a  comer  of  the  room  there  were  several 
bonea  of  what  had  once  been  a  human  body  ;  they 
■were  huddled  together,  and  our  first  aunuiso  was 
that  some  fold  play  had  at  some  time  or  another 
token  place,  and  a  body  been  diapoKed  of  in  this 
manner.  However,  next  day,  on  further  excava- 
tions being  made,  many  bones  and  skulls  were 
found,  some  with  the  jawa  pretty  perfect.  The 
skulls  are  of  a  very  low  type,  displaying  in  some 
of  them  little  or  no  room  for  forehead,  but  receding 
straight  back  from  the  eyes.  The  curious  thing  ia 
that  thev  should  be  so  neur  the  surface,  only  just 
under  the  flooring.  The  bouse  is  situated  veir 
near  the  churchyiud;  but  these  bones,  from  their 
appearance,  must  liave  been  buried  all  at  one  time, 
and  the  bodies  generally  lay  from  west  to  east. 
The  house  is  about  30(1  years  old  ;  the  beams  of 
e  completely  eaten  through  with  dry 
a  tradition  amongst  the  parishioncrB 
time  or  another  a  very  great  battle 
a  this  spot,  but  what  battle  it  was 
tnere  is  no  means  of  tracing  from  the  popular 
tradition,  which  is  simply  that  a  great  battle  did 
take  place  at  some  time  or  another  close  to  the 
place.  D.  C.  E. 

The  Creicent,  Bedford. 

Mr.  HonAT,  DL-NLOP.^This  gentleman  was  the 
second  minister  of  the  parish  of  Dunlop,  Ayraliire, 
after  the  Revolution.  The  following  two  anecdotes 
are  told  regarding  him  by  a  successor  (Dr.  Brisbane). 
The  church  officer  was  complaining  one  day  to  Mr. 
Bouat's  aervunt  that  her  master  wiia  too  much  with 
the  gentles  (gentty),  and  received  for  answer,  that 
her  "  master  had  Scripture  for  that ;  for  says  the 
Apostle,  'Lo  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.' "  He  was 
oonvinced  and  relieved.  When  the  Sacrament  was 
dispensed  in  coantry  phices,  it  was  the  great  occa- 
sion for  collecting  people,  not  only  of  the  parish. 


the  floor  w 
rot.    There  k 
that  at  SI 
took  plac 


but  of  the  adjoining  parishes.  When  the  Sacra- 
ment was  for  the  Srat  time  to  be  celebrated  by 
Mt.  Rouat's  successor,  Miss  Dunlop  (of  I>unlop, 
afterwords  Lady  Wallace)  came  to  church  rather 
early,  and  expressed  to  an  old  servant  her  satis- 
faction at  seeing  the  bouse  so  decently  filled. 
"  Madam,"  said  the  old  man,  "  this  is  naething  to 
what  I  hae  see  in  Mr.  Rouat's  time,  I  hae  heonl 
the  boogera  (beams)  cracking  at  six  o'clock  o'  the 


"  The  boogers  cradting,  James ;  what  do 
nl"  asked  Miss  Dunlop.     "  Yes,  madam," 


continued  James  ;  "  I  hae  seen  the  folk  ia  his 
time  sitting  in  the  balks*  of  the  kirk  like  bykest 
o'  bees."  Seth  Wait. 

CtaaiAK.— The  enclosed  cutting  is  from  a  recent 
book  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  Sandell  & 
Smith : — 

"  Oasian'g  Pocma,  Ininslated  by  Jainea  Altcphenon, 
2  vols.  8vo.  calf,  6i.  17B0.  From  the  librury  of  F.  C. 
Huieobcth,  of  Korwicli,  with  Iho  fnllovcing  singaUr 
Note  on  the  buck  of  the  titlc-pa)^  to  lol.  1  :-'F.  C. 
Prawr,  of  Lovat,  Esq.,  told  me  tbat  he  wai  informed  b; 
the  Right  Bei.  Bp.  MacDonald.  that  Mra.  Fnuer,  of 
Culboki?,  to  bia  cerbua  koonledge  had  MS.  copies  of 
several  of  Ouian's  Poeme  lonK  before  Macphenon  pnb- 
lisfaed  tbem,  that  ehe  lent  tbem  to  MacphersoD,  but  he 
neier  returned  them.-^F,  C.  HuSENBEin. 

■"Ap.  ]2tb,  1826.'"  Cyril. 

BtrosAPARTBAN  Relics. — I  made  n  note  of 
what  follows.  No  date  was  given  to  the  auction; — 

"  At  tb«  sale,  at  Mr.  Bullock'*  muieuni,  of  tbo  articlei 
laken  by  the  PruBsians  in  Fland^ra,  belooging  to  the 
first  Napoleon,  nothing  could  exceed  the  eogerneu  nitb 

_..i.i_i  .1 bought  up.    The  following  atolenient 

''  "  tbe  tbtngB  will  hi 


1  were  held  :~ 

Tlio  «orn-out  earringB     ... 

...    iifa  0  0 

Small  upera-glau   .. 

G    U    0 

Tootb-bruBb 

3  13    6 

Snuff-boi 

186  19    a 

Military  stock,  or  collar... 

1  17    0 

Oldilippers          

10    0 

14    0 

Pieci  of  sponge      

0  17    6 

Shaving-bnuh      

3  14    0 

Shirt           

2    fi    0 

Comb         

10    0 

7    7    0 

PairofoldgloYos'"        '.'.'. 

1     0    D 

I  11  a 

"  Manj  other  attioleswere  sold  for 

prices  eqnalljr  high 

Fredk.  ErLK. 

Aahford, 

Marriage  Prospectiso. — In  the  department 
Du  Nord  there  exists  an  old  belief  that,  when 
two  marriages  take  place  at  the  sajne  time,  the 
bride  who  feaves  the  church  before  the  other  will 
have  a  boy  for  her  first  child.  Two  weddings 
were  celebrated  simultaneously  a  few  days  back  at 
Archies,  in  that  department.  The  ceremony  over, 
the  two  couples  with  their  friends  hastened  to 
reach  the  door,  and  arrived  there  just  at  the  Htmie 


•  Balk),  biaka  =  rafters. 


t  BjkcB 


^hife 
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linie.  The  situution  became  embarroaBuig,  for  the 
two  parties  had  stopped  and  exchimged  looks  of 
deliitnce.  Fortunately,  the  mayor  was  a  man  ' 
resources,  for  he  «tepped  forwiird,  and,  giving 
arm  to  ench  of  the  young  wivea,  took  them  out 
together,  to  the  great  relief  of  all  the  friends 
both  sides.  EvEBABD  Home  Colemax. 

Brecknock  Boiid. 


tkutxiii. 

[We  moat  requegt  catrespaDd«nts  desiring  infnnaatiaD 
on  family  tastier*  of  only  pritato  iotereet,  to  effii  their 
luunei  RTiJ  adiire«M«  to  their  queriea,  in  order  that  thi 
■nswera  may  be  addrawd  to  them  direct.] 

GcFTs  TO  THE  ExBCPTiosER. — In  the  month  of 
Febniiiry,  ISiH,  one  Cockerel,  seemingly  a  p 
of  good  education,  was  hanged  at  the  Old  Bi  _ . 
for  a  fomery  on  the  Bristol  Bank.  While  being 
pinioned,  he  placed  his  wrists  in  a  panillel  direc- 
tion, saying:  "Thiit's  the  way,  I  think,"  The 
officer  was  about  to  place  his  hands  flat  together, 
when  he  enid  :  "  Oh,  no  !  I  must  have  the  use  ol 
my  bands.  I  have  a  gift  in  this"  (his  right  hand). 
His  wrists  being  placed  in  the  usual  way,  he  said : 
"  Oh,  I  Huppose  I  can  open  my  hands — oh,  yes." 
,  ,  .  ,  Before  the  rope  was  pnt  round  his  neck,  he 
turned  to  the  populace,  and  bowed  two  or  three 
times.  He  then  surrendered  himself  into  the 
h.inds  of  the  executioners  ;  and  whilst  one  of  them 
was  adjusting  the  rope,  he  presented  him  with  the 
"gift"  which  he  had  alluded  to  while  being 
pinioned,  and  which  was  understood  to  he 
sovereign.  Can  any  reader  of  "N.  4  Q."  call 
niiml  a  later  instance  of  a  "gift"  being  presented 
to  the  hangman,  »»  »ita  ?  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  at  what  precise  period  the  practice  (if  practice 
it  were)  waa  discontinued.  All  students  of  hintory 
Jiave  marked  the  frequency  with  which  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  (from  Charles  I.  to  Charles  Rad- 
clitfe)  doomed  to  the  block  for  high  treason, 
presented  the  headsman  with  a,  gratuity,  "lest 
they  should  be  put  to  pain"  ;  bnt  this  teeing  of 
the  hungman,  beyond  his  traditional  guerdon  of 
Ihirteenpnce  holfi>enny  and  the  culprit's  clothes, 
strikes  me  as  singidar, 

George  Ahoubtub  Sala. 


St.  Pall's  Cathbdhal  and  Irish  Dioceses.^ 
Dean  Milman,  in  his  Annalt  of  St.  FauVn  Cathe- 
dral, p.  IttO,  says  : — 

"  The  srchiTet  of  at  Paul'a  (till  contain  copies  of  in- 
Jolgcncea  iuaed  from  the  year  1261  to  1387.  They 
eitend  to  almnat  every  diocese  in  Engluid  snil  Wnlie, 
conunencinj;  with  liangor,  &c.  Ireland  annrereit  freely 
totheappeal.   ScTen  dioceies appear,  EmlysadLeighlin 

What  other  Irish  dioceses  answered  the  appeal  1 
Was  Cork  of  the  number  t  R.  0. 

Cork. 


MSS.  Qdeet.— In  1782,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ducarell, 
Commissary  of  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Canter- 
bury, issued  proposals  for  publishing  a  general 
Repertory  of  the  Endowments  of  Vicanges.  Only 
tb(He  relating  to  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury  and. 
Rochester  appear  to  have  been  printed,  but  he  left 
considerable  MS.  collections  towaids  at  least 
twelve  other  dioceses.  Can  any  reader  of 
"N.  &  Q."  inform  me  in  what  library  these  MSS. 
lire  now  preserved  I 

Impropriate  Eectories.— Where  con  I  find  a 
list  of  the  present  holders  of  impropriate  rectories 
in  Kent  and  Sussex  i  Is  there  any  Blue  Book  on 
the  subject  f  Ncma. 

Finds. — In  the  Head  Mast«r's  house  at  Harrow 
ore  two  public  rooms  for  the  use  of  his  boarders. 
Previous  to  the  hcod-maetership  of  Dr.  Butler, 
whom  Lord  Byron  "treated  rebellion  sly,"  and 
"  would  never  think  of  asking  to  dine  at  Nowsleod," 
these  public  rooms  consist^  of  the  "hall"  and 
the  "phkv-room."  The  latter  was  open  to  all,  but 
the  "hoU"  was  regarded  aa  a  sort  of  club-room, 
excepting  at  meal  times.  The  membere  of  the  club 
were  first  "  roiled  in,"  not  "  enrolled  "  by  name  ii 


by  being  pelted 
'ving  for  the  mark)  for 
the  space  of  one  minute,  with  hard  nodulesor  rolls 


of  dough  by  all  members  present.  This  club  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  upper  fifth-form  hoys.  The 
candidate  gave  in  bis  name  some  days  previous 
for  odmissiou,  when  the  head  boy  immediUely  sent 
an  order  to  the  baker  for  a  certain  number  of 
"finds,"  aa  these  hard  rolls  were  called,  which 
were  rebaked  every  morning  up  to  the  day  of 
election  or  inauguration,  till  they  were  almost  as 
solid  as  baked  clay  ;  and  at  nine  o'clock  of  the 
morning,  fixed  for  the  "rolliag  in,"  they  were 
placed  in  heaps  on  a  long  table,  which  occupied 
one  side  of  the  "  ball,"  a  heap  against  the  chair  oi 
"  stall,"  as  it  was  called,  of  each  member  present, 
who  was  attended  by  a  fag  to  pick  up  the  rolls 
and  return  them  to  his  "master,"  The  candidate 
then  knelt  down  on  a  form  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  resting  his 
face  on  his  hands  upon  a  table  placed  there  for  the 
purpose,  and  for  one  minute  only  the  "  finds  "  were 
showered  \rith  the  utmost  rapidity  upon  his  devoted 
head,  leaving  painful  bruises  to  be  endured  for 
many  weeks  afterwards.  What  is  the  root  of  tfa« 
word  "finds"?  Is  it  the  Saxon  Jiniiig,  solid, 
plump,  firm,  hard  ? — and  how  did  it  find  its  way 
—to  Harrow  School !  Jambs  Bohk. 

NnnisKATic  QuEny.— Was  the  figure  of  a  bull 

at  any  time  used  as  an   armorial  b^ing  by  the 

Popes  of  Rome)— and  can  theRdjpiit  coinshaving 

mounted  knight  on  oneside,  and  a  bull  couchant 

1  the  reverse,  be  identified  aa  belonging  to  the 

early  Crusader*  I  £. 
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George  MoRLAyD.— Can  any  reader  tell  ine  Moltxeux  Family. — Who  was  the  widow  of 

where  the  original  picture  by  Georj,re  Morland  is  Sir  Thomas  de  Molyneux,  in  1387  or  1388  ? 

of  which  the  subject  is,  three  sailors   drinking  Straxge  and  Latimer  Families.— Can  any 

round  a  table,  outside  an  inn ;  a  fourth  sitting  on  one  kindly  help  me  to  ascertain  the  parentage  of 

the  ground  smoking ;  a  girl  on  the  inn-steps  over-  the  two  ladies  named  below  ? 

looking  the  party,  on  right  of  picture ;  on  left  a  Constance,  first  wife  of  Richard,  Lord  Strange 

boat  under  a  pollard  oak  i    It  has  been  engraved,  of  Knokyn  ;  living  1428. 

Inquisitor.  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas,  Lord  Latimer  of  Bray- 

Matthew  C?ARTER.-Does  the  original  manu-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^°S  1367-1402.           Hermentrude. 

script  of  Matthew  Carter's  Jielatiou  of  that  as  The  Chartulart  or  Register  of  Monks, 


honourable    as   nvfortunatc  expedition  of  Kent^    Horton   Priory,  Kent. — Is  this   in  existence  i 


Does  the  reprint  foUow  the   original  with  exact-  I  should  much  like  to  examine  it          J.  R.  S. 

ness,  or  are  there  additions  or  omissions  ?  rj.^^^^  ^^  CLARENCB.-Wantcd  the  name  and 

A.  U.  V .  r.  ^^^Q   of   ji   magazine  which  contained  a   papery 

Croydon  Monks.— In  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Mcs  written,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  on  this  title. 

(Canto  iv.,  S.  4)  are  these  lines  : —  E.  R.  W. 

"  Let  London  Burghers  mourn  their  Lord,  Venomous  Snakes. — I  have  not  been  able  to 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record."  ascertain  from  any  works  on  this  subject  what 
To  what  monks  of  Croydon  did  Scott  refer  ?  I  natund  obstacles  prevent,  for  instance,  the  Indian 
cannot  find  in  Froissart  (who  was  secretary  to  cobra  from  emigrating  much  farther  w^ward  than 
Philippa,  the  Queen  of  Edward  III.)  anything  it  seems  to  have  done.  Have  peculiar  strata  any- 
connecting  the  author  with  Croydon.  thing  to  do  with  ite restriction  to  certain  localities? 

CuTHBERT  W.  Johnson.  I  can  understand  such  obstacles  in  the  case  of  an 

,  island.   In  the  West  Indies,  I  believe  that  venomous 

^Elfrics    Life  of  S.  Oswald.  —Will  any  one  snakes  are  confined  to  only  two  islands,  of  which 

mfomi  me  where  this  work  is  to  be  found,  or  fur-  st.  Lucia  is  one.     On  a  continent,  I  cannot  under- 

nish  a  reference  to  the  extract  stated  to  have  been  stand  how  the  limit  is  strictly  defined.              S. 

made  from  it  in  the  paper  on  King  Oswald  by  the  ,,                         .                              ▼    .i        .. 

late  Mr.  Cockayne  in  "N.  &  Q."  of  the  17th  ^*i^^^7/^^  ^^^^^^^^«T^,T^«--i^  *>®  °^^ 

May,  1873  ?                                          H.  W.  L.  ^.^^^  ^^^^^J'  ^^J^.  R.  Browell,  prefixed  to  The 

History  of  th^  Church  of  England^  by  J.  B.  S. 
Beards. 
me 

sixteenth 

beard  with  the  exception  of  the  mustaches  and  a  What  this  means  I  do  not  know,  for  it  is  a  contra- 
small  tuft  on  the  chin  ?  There  are  engraved  diction.  Does  it  mean  that  he  appointed  him 
portraits,  in  which  the  beard  is  thus  represented,  "sole  executor  and  residuary  legatee"?  Because 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  died  in  1586,  and  of  a  person  can  be  sole  executor  and  yet  not  take  a 
Francesco  Sal  via  ti,  the  Florentine  painter,  whose  penny  of  the  testator's  property.  But  the  word 
death  occurred  in  1503.  In  France  the  fashion  "administrator"  would  imply  that  he  died  in- 
appears  to  have  })een  adopted  about  1600.  testate,  when  executor  would  be  out  of  place.    A 

RALrH  N.  James.  reference  to  the  will  would  clear  up  the  obscurity  ; 

Ashford,  Kent.  unfortunately,   this  is   a  will   students    are    not 

urn       -r,                          TT                       Tx  allowed  to  see  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 

"The  Bible  the  best  Handbook  to  Pales-  Olphar  Ha^st. 

TiNE."-~Can  any  of  your  readers  recall  the  name  ^              ,  ^              «,«        .    . 

of  the  artist  who  swaks  of  « the  Bible  as  the  best  „^^^^"r^?;8  Error.— There  is  in  some  work  by 

Handbook  to  Palestine,"  and  give  the  reference  I  ^^"^<^  ^^  Gibbon  a  statement,  that  m  repnntmg 

1  have  met  the  (iuotation  in  a  work  on  Palestine.  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  printers  transferred  a  note 

j^  from  the  foot  of  the  page  into  the  text,  making  it 

'  read  as  part  of  the  body  of  the  work.     I  shall  feel 

^^     Trusty  Trojan."— Where  is  the  expression  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  will  help 

'Trusty  Trojan"  to  be  met  with   in  verse?    Is  me  to  ascertain  where  this  statement  occurs.     S 

Trusty  Greek"  to  be  found  anj-rvhere  ?    I  think  is  probably  in  some  controversial  work,  but  I  hare 

not,  but  should  like  to  be  informed.     The  ancient  sought  for  it  without  success  in  Gibbon's  reply  to 

Greeks  have  always  appeared  to  me  as  a  crafty,  Davis  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  the 

tricky,  and  double-tongued  race.       A  Reader.  Decline  and  FaU,                                      J.  W. 
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American  Worthies. — Information  is  requested 
of  the  date  of  birth  and  death  (if  deceased)  of 
Daniel  Webster,  General  Winfield  Scott,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Commodore  Perry,  Henry  Clay,  Jackson, 
Jeflferson,  and  Stanton ;  alsoof  Belgrano,Biyadayia, 
San  Martin,  General  Balcarce,  Dr.  Moreno  of  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

A  few  particulars  as  to  profession,  &c.,  would  be 

acceptable.      Perhaps   some  American  reader  of 

"  N^  &  Q."  will  oblige  by  replying  durect  to 

John  A.  FowiiBR. 
55,  London  Road,  Brighton. 

Booth  and  Hutton. — In  Hamper's  Life  of 
Dugdale,  pp.  1 10, 140,  mention  is  made  of  "  Booth's 
Collections,"  retrieved  by  him,  and  that  "Shaw 
found  Booth's  (of  Witton)  pedigi-ees  with  Darwin  of 
Derby  in  1791."    What  are  these  collections  and 

gKiigrees,  and  where  can  they  be  seen?  This 
arwin  must  have  been  the  poet  of  that  name,  who 
removed  from  Lichfield  to  Derby,  and  died  there 
in  1802.  In  Hutton's  History  of  Birmingham^  ed. 
1819,  460-1,  a  certain  old  family  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  time  is  casually  mentioned,  but  not 
bv  name.  Is  it  known  to  what  family  Hutton 
alludes  ?    Perhaps  Mr.  Jewitt  can  say  ? 

C.  Chattock. 
Castle  Bromwich. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wantkd  : — 

"  Cur  sepoltom  flea,  amice  1 
£*lente  sum  felidor." 

S.  D.  S. 

*'  Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer 
That  lips  could  speak,  thy  heart  could  moy«." 

M.  E. 
"  Prayer  moves  the  arm 
Which  moTes  the  world, 
And  brings  salvation  down." 

Delta. 

'*  The  only  moon  I  see,  Biddy, 
Is  one  small  star  asthore. 
And  that  s  fomenst  the  very  cloud 
It  was  behint  before." 

B.  B. 

**  The  old  old  story,  as  old  as  woman's  tove,  and  man's 

inconstancy." 

John  Pickpord,  M.A. 

The  Latin  original  of  "Eead  histories,  lest  a 
history  you  become."  J.  E.  B. 

"  If  you  note  where  your  right  foot  doth  fall  when 
you  first  hear  the  cuckoo,  and  afterward  dig  up  the  earth 
from  the  place,  wheresoeyer  that  earth  ^be  sprinkled 
there  will  no  fleas  breed." 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant  used  to  quote 
the  above  in  his  lectures.  Can  you  refer  me  to 
his  authority  ?  William  H.  Cummings. 

Arts  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


"PIEES  THE  PLOWMAN." 
(4"*  S.  xi.  500;  xiL  11,  97,  252.) 

I  beg  leave  to  protest  against  all  and  every 
of  the  absurdities  in  the  reply  by  Mr.  Dowb  at 
the  last  of  the  above  references.  The  word  scop. 
for  poet,  is  never  spelt  shqt^y  nor  is  the  word  used 
by  any  author,  that  I  know  of^  much  later  than 
lAyamon.  A  few  instances  of  the  use  of  shepe  for 
soop,  with  references  to  authors  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  would  be  worth  all  the 
arguments  which  Mr.  Bowe  adduces.  If  he  reads 
Early  English  literature  till  he  meets  with  three  or 
four  such  instances,  he  will  know  more  about  the 
matter  than  he  does  at  present.  As  for  deriving 
Piers  FUnoman  from  the  Irish  (!),  it  is  mere  non- 
sense.   What  next  t 

The  C-text  of  Piers  the  Plowman  is  now  printed, 
and  will  be  issued  shortly.  In  my  notes,  to  be 
printed  in  a  future  volume,  I  hope  to  make  it 

r"e  dear  that  shepe  means  shepherd^  and  nothiuig 
Meanwhile,  I  hope  that  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  tell  me  about  Piers  the  Plowman  will 
kin(Oy  do  so,  in  a  private  letter. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 
Cintra  Terrace,  Oambridge. 

'^  N.  &  Q."  coming  to  me  in  monthly  parts,  it 
is  only  veiy  lately  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Sexat^ 
remarks  on  my  mterpretation  of  the  introduetoiy 
verses  of  the  vision,  ac;  and  in  replying  to  them, 
to  anticipate  further  comment  on  my  ignorance  ci 
MSS.,  and  of  the  pioem  itself,  I  wiU  first  avow 
that  I  know  nothing  of  either,  except  what  I  have 
leamt  from  Mr.  Skbat's  edition.  Mr.  Skbat 
sajrs  my  explanation  is  nothing  new ;  but  he 
adduces  nothmg  to  show  that  my  suggestion  that 
the  poet,  in  the  second  verse,  refers  to  our  Saviour's 
words,  '*  wolves  in  sheqi^s  clothing,"  has  been  befbre 
canvassed;  neither  does  he  take  any  notice  of 
another  suggestion  of  mine,  Ihat  these  four  venee 
are  prefotoir,  and  form  no^Murt  of  the  poem  itself. 
A  good  deal  dei>ends  on  this,  since,  if  the  namtive 
of  we  poem  be^ns  with  them,  tkej  must  describe 
the  dress  of  the  poet,  and  his  setting  forth  on  a 
particular  mominff,  not  hia  usual  habit  and  manner 
of  life.  I  have,  however,  somewhat  modified  the 
opinion  expressed  in  my  former  letter,  that  he 
speaks  of  ms  general  way  of  spending  the  summer. 
Mr.  Skkat  informs  me  that  in  another  passage, 
which  I  had  not  read,  the  words  are — 

*'  Thus  yiobed  hi  nasety  I  rmned  aXxmte;" 
the  following  words  beiiu;  (as  quoted  by  Richard- 
son) ''  a{  a  somer  seson.*^  I  now  think.  theref6iey 
that  the  phrase  is  to  be  taken  literally,  and  the 
first  line  may  be  as  "One  fine  surMner."  We 
might,  therefore,  accept  Mr.  Skxat's  note — '^  *  a 
May  momynge '  mav  be  eqniTalent  to  once  ^ipon 
a  time" — ^were  this  all  the  dmlcnlty ;  bat  soiely  he 
is  not  wananted  in  asserting  that  ^  the  poet  eaya 
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in  go  many  words  that  he  dresfied  himself  like  an 
unholy  hermit,  ■which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
nn  (apparently)  liolymoiik" ;  alluding,  I  aiippose, 
tfl  my  suggestion,  tlmt  the  skeq>'a  dolhing  meant 
his  usual  clerical  dress,  whatever  it  might  be,  not 
necessarily  n  monk's.  To  me  the  poet  seems  to 
say  more  distinctly  that  he  went  out  into  the 
world  in  the  habit  of  a  (holy)  hermit,  being  himself 
unholy  of  works.  As  before  hinted,  he  may  not 
be  nriovdy  and  io  earneat  passing  judgment  on 
himself  but  admitting  that  to  wander  about  the 
world  to  hear  the  news  was  not  (apparently)  holy 
work.  He  may  have  thought  that  it  was  like  an 
unholy  hermit;  but  I  do  not  see  bow  he  could  have 
drtned  like  one  except  by  assuming  the  profes- 
sional garb,  alike  of  the  holy  and  unholy. 

As  regards  the  MSS.,  I  certairJy  was  ignorant 
that  the  author  raay  have  written  shepe  in  one,  and 
tkepkeri  in  another;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  nie  believe  that  he  did  so,  nor  do  I  think 
Mr.  Skeap  has  much  faith  in  "aa  I  a  shepherd 
were";  the  rhythm  alone  is  enough  to  condenm  it ; 
and  the  substitution  of  Arobhu  for  tkrovdei  in  the 
first  MS.,  which  baa  thepherd,  he  seems  to  consider 
awkward.  It  would,  in  fact,  do  away  with  any 
allusion  to  the  dress  of  sheep  or  shepherd,  and 
leave  the  whole  passage  hopelessly  unintelligible. 
I  am  sorty  it  should  be  thought  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  too  dogmatically;  I  only 
wished  to  show  no  hesitation  or  doubt. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  at  all  convinced  that  my 
opinions  are  erroneous.  I  have  alSo  formed  opinions 
of  my  own  respecting  Langland  himself,  which, 
with  permission,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
ventilating.  The  most  prominent  idea  is  that,  like 
the  great  reformer  of  the  previous  century,  Roge 
Bacon,  he  was  a  friar.  I  have  been  led  to  thi 
conclusion  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  in  Lsngland's  time  a  house  of  Austin  Friars  at 
the  Woodbouse,  within  three  miles  of  Cleobury 
Mortimer ;  and  I  think  it  strange  that  I  have  never 
seen  this  alluded  to  in  cmmcxion  with  him.  Mr. 
Wright  (Hut.  Ludlow)  says  it  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Mr.  Blakeway,in  his  account 
of  the  monastery  of  Grey  or  Austin  Friars  at. 
Shrewsbury,  says,  "they  are  said  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves  at  the  Woodbouses  near  Cleobury 
Mortimer,  in  Shropshire,  theii  flrat  English  abode, 
A.D.  1252."  Here  they  were  at  the  Reformation ; 
and  their  house  and  little  fann  were  granted 
Queen  Mary,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  to 
Thomas  lieeve  and  George  CotUin,  gentlemen,  of 
London,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid, 
the  greater  part  for  the  use  of  her  very  dear  brother 
EdWrd,  late  King  of  England,  but  jmi  for  herself. 
Keeping  this  in  T)ew,  we  will  look  over  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  and  eventx,  on  which  Mr. 
Seeat  thinks  we  may  rely  with  most  confidence. 
and  see  how  fitr  they  fall  in  with  my  theory  respect- 
ing Jjan^'lond; — 


timer.    His  fallicr  end  fricniJii  , 

sibly  in  tlia  Monnetery  of  Great  MilTCm),  m«di 

k  or  Bcholar  ol  iiim,  and  tiught  him  what  holy  w 


From  another  passage  it  would  seem  probkble, 

not  only  that  he  was  sent  to  school  in  amonaitcry, 

)iut  that  he  remained  an  inmate  when  his  sclux4< 

liaya  were  ended : — 

"  He  ware  the  clerical  tonsure,  prolnbly  u  bavina 

taken  minor  ordsn, for,  ever  since  hli  friaoda  <Uad 

vha  had  fint  pat  him  (o  ichool,  he  had  found  no  Und  of 

ife  thai  pleased  him  except  to  be  in  ■  thcK  Ions  clothe^' 
ind  by  the  help  of  such  (clerical)  labonr  u  ba  had  bsaa 

>red  up  to  be  contriTed,  not  only  to  liva  '  in  LoDdan,  bot 
jpon  London'  sIbo-" 

Nov 
I'em,  except  that  he  i 
.'cene  of  his  vision  ;  but  he  does  this  in  a  way  to 
negative  the  supposition  that  he  lived  in  the  imnw- 
(iiate  neighbourhood  i  he  was  "wery  forwuidred* 
(wearied  out  with  wandering.— G((M.  Index).  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  he  belonged  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cleobury,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  his  friendi 
may  have  sent  the  boy  to  school  at  the  Woodhoiun, 


nay  have  become  one  him- 
Lndering  life  he  speaks  at 
1,  whilst  at  Malvern,  or  in 


education,  and  that  h 
jielf?  As  such,  the  i 
would  be  his  professii    , 

any  house  of  regulare,  it  would  not  be  permitted. 
Being  within  a  twenty  miles'  walk,  he  may  have 
made  the  Malvern  Hills  a  favourite  haunt,  making 
his  cell  at  the  Woodhoiise  his  home.  From  thu 
he  would  be  excluded  by  bis  marriage,  and  may 
then  have  gone  up  to  London  to  support  his  wife 
ind  child  in  the  way  Mb.  Skbat  describes. 

But  the  strongest  support  of  my  idea  that  h* 
was  an  Austin  Friar  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  tbo 
shroudeg,  long  elotha,  rueiet  or  jray  nwMf ,  to  wbiidi 
he  so  often  alludes,  and  to  which  he  seems  to  h«T8 
clung  with  so  much  fondness,  the  greater,  perhaps; 
hecause  of  his  equivocal  position  and  questionable 
title  to  wear  them.  In  addition  to  the  quotation 
from  Pirra  Phtnman,  already  given— 

"  Yrobed  ia  ruHet  icb  romed  aboate," 
Richardson  gives  another,  in  which  the  poet,  I  ni>- 
pect,  alludes  to  himself- — 

"And  at  so  glad  of  a  goune  of  a  gray  nutet." 
Ajid  then  follows  one  from  Fabyan's  ChronyeU, 
which  identifies  gray  russet  aa  the  special  dresi  (f 
the  Gray  Friars,  Franciscans,  or  Austins,  some  irf 
whom  seem  not  to  have  been  so  much  attached  to 
it  as  Langland :  — "  Also  abonte  thys  tyme  the  Gn^ 
Fryeni  were  compelled  to  take  theyr  old  haWl 
russet  oa  tke  ahepe  doth  dye  it."  That  is,  I  aap- 
pose,  undyed  and  unbleached,  as  )S«m  the  sheep's 
iMtck.  Under  jrey,  Eichardson  quotes  again  from 
Piers  the  words, "  in  russet  both  in  greye  and  gfeja.' 
A  distinction  is  here  hinted  at,  of  which,  not 
having  the  passage  to  refer  to,  I  can  form  no  idea. 
Whether,  were  I  able  to  "  observe  what  is  sud 
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in  other  passages  of  the  poent,"  I  should  find  reason^ 
for  changing  my  opinion  in  this  iualt«rof  the  poet' ^^ 
tliess,  I  cannot  sity ;  hut  from  those  which  hitv^ 
tunied  up,  and  from  such  Bcrapa  of  "  initio  learn- 
■ing "  as  I  have  found  bearing  upon  them,  thi.> 
yriar  of  onkri  gray  seems  to  me  more  and  inor<- 
distinctly  indtcnted,  whilst  the  frieze  coat  of  th.' 
shepherd  entirely  disappears.  The  friars  come  iii 
for  their  full  shtu^  of  vituperation,  hut  the  nay  iii 
■which  the  poet  alludes  to  "the  fratemite  of  allt. 
the  foure  ordres"  (Pass.  vii.  192),  reflecting  on  hit. 
"vision,  evinces  the  veiy  opposite  of  contempt. 
That  he  did  not  ahun  their  company  or  their  coun. 
sel  is  evident  from  another  passage : — 

"  In  tba  iDtroduGtion  or  Prologue  to  Do-vel,  ha  de- 
scribes hiniwlfM  wandering  about  all  the  lummer,  (ill 
1]«  met  with  two  Minorite  Friara,  with  whom  he  dia- 
coorsed  cancemiug  Do-wal." 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  oideta  -, 
and,  on  general  grounds,  the  probability  of  hia  beinf; 
n  friar  is  much  greater  than  that  he  shoidd  have 
been  a  priest.  The  friars  were  more  "  Antipapal^ 
more  on  the  side  of  the  people,  less  under  the  con 
trol  of  the  hierarchy,  aad  they  were  wanderern 
under  vows  of  poverty.  I  will  argue  the  question 
no  farther;  hut,  in  conclusion,  wiU  attempt  to  put 
in  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  name  of  Longland 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  Cieobury.  Langland,  or 
De  Langbnd  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  points  to 
his  birth-place  or  abode.  I  need  not  say  that  there 
is  no  place  called  Langiand  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  there  are  two  Langleys,  Upper  and  Lower. 
This  is  not  much  to  build  upon,  but  close  adjoining 
ia  a  plaoe  called  Bransley,  and  abont  balf-a-mile 
from  it  a  farm-house  called  Bamsland,  and  I  have 
heard  it  suggested,  without  any  reference  to  the 
subject  before  us,  that  these  were  originally  Baron's 
Ley  and  Baron's  Land;  and  by  the  same  rule  there 
may  have  been  land  belonging  to  the  lAnKleys, 
and  a  house  upon  it  called  Langlood.  I  Bunply 
suggest  this  oh  plausible,  making  no  attempt  to 
auppKirt  it  by  discussing  the  relative  significance  of 
Ity  and  Utnd.  Valeat  qvantum,  vaUt.  I  have,  I 
think,  made  out  a  pretty  good  prtmfl  facU  caae 
for  the  possibility,  if  not  probabiuty,  of  langland 
having  been  some  time  an  Austin  Friar  M  the 
WoodhoDse;  but  I  must  admit  that  I  am  not  an 
nnbiassed  witness,  as  the  Woodhouse  is  now  my 
property'  and  residence.  When  it  came  into  my 
possession,  the  old  monastery  was  still  standing; 
in  appearance,  as  indeed  in  fact,  a  large  old  moated 
gcim^  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture ;  but  there  are  persons  livi&E  who  can 
recollect  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  detached  from  the 
house,  which  was  puUed  down  many  years  ago  to 
prevent  its  falling.  Williak  Purton. 

The  Woodhouse,  dtohaij  Hortinter. 


to  assure  your  correspondent  from  Long  Island 
that  this  term  (whatever  its  derivation)  is  always 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  foreigner  as  markedly 
conveying  their  idea  of  his  inferiority  and  some- 

"Hoey"  {or  "Hwut'0-(4*  S.  xii.  267)-ia 
not  an  Americanism,  as  Mr.  Matrew  guesses, 
but  a  Chinese  word,  denoting  a  lodge  or  associated 
body,  e.  g.,  the  San  Hoh  (in  the  vulgar  dialect  of 
Kwangtung  Hop)  Hvmy,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Three  United,  better  known  ss  the  "Gwd  Society, 
a  political  association  nomitmllr  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Ming  Dynasty  to  the  throne  of  China. 
hut  worked  for  various  purposes,  charitable  as  well 
as  treasonable  and  anarchic 

The  term  has  come  to  America  through  San 
Francisco,  where  the  Chinese  and  their  fraternities 
abound.  On  this  head,  permit  me  to  refer  to  a 
note  of  mine  at  1"  8.  xii.  232.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Orove. 


"  Famquei  "  (4,^  a  wL  264.)— Permit  one  who 
.  lived  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  among  Chineae 


St.  Cdtheert  :  Interments  ubdbr  PiLt^Aos 
OT  Chdechbs  (4*^  S.  xii.  149,  274.)— The  practice 
of  burying  nnder  pillars  of  churches  must  have 
been  attended  with  great  risk  to  the  super- 
atructnre  ;  no  doubt  there  may  be  aome  instances 
of  the  kind,  but,  probably,  they  are  very  few, 
J.  B.  P.  mentions  the  state  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  Bishop  were  found  at  York  Minster,  and 
that  on  eiposuTB  to  the  air  the  vestments  "  speedily 
fell  into  dust,"  aa  he  supposes  was  the  case  when 
the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham  CathednJ, 
was  opened  nearly  forty  years  since.  He  ia,  how- 
ever, mistaken  in  that  matter.  When  the  remains 
of  that  saint  were  found,  many  fragments  of  his 
episcopal  vestments  were  in  a  state  of  admirable 
oreserration,  and  were  sent  to  London  that  careful 
swings  might  be  made  of  them  under  the  super- 
lion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  I  saw  them 
the  Record  Office  at  the  Tower  of  London,  when 
(hey  were  in  charae  of  Mr.  Petrie,  the  then  keeper 
of  the  records.  Drawings  were  made  of  them  oy 
the  late  P.  S(«phanoff,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  wanting  in  that  severity  of  outline  wMcli  la 
so  essential  in  depicting  early  art.  The  fragments 
lire  now  in  the  library  of  Dnrham  Cathedral,  and 
liie  well  worthy  of  careful  inspection,  being  ei- 
i»edin^ly  beautiful,  both  in  material  and  work- 
loanship.  Much  doubt  has  prevailed  as  to  whether 
Lhe  coffin  from  which  the  relics  were  taken  teally 
Lontained  the  remains  of  the  aaint,  as  a  tradition 
i^iisled  that  the  place  of  bis  sepulture  was  known 
(inly  to  a  few  membeta  of  the  Benedictine  Order, 
:md  that  the  tomb  at  the  east  of  the  altar-screen 
iras  not  hia  bnrial-place.  This  doubt,  however,  has 
lately  been  set  at  rest.  A  member  of  the  Chorch 
of  J^iffland,  who  had  some  years  aince  seceded  to 
the  Church  of  Borne,  but  has  since  returned  to  the 
Church  of  hia  baptinn,  has  leUted  it  aa  a  oommon 
belief  amongst  ^  BenedictJnee,  that  the  Hunt  w» 
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interred  near  the  south-east  pier  of  the  centnil 
lantern  of  the  Cathedral.  In  order  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  an  examination  was 
made  not  long  since,  and  no  trace  of  any  burial  was 
found  there.  No  doubt,  therefore,  now  remains 
thiit  the  spot  immediately  under  his  shrine  was  the 
last  resting-place  of  St.  Cuthbert.  I  wouM  observe, 
in  reference  to  the  body  of  the  Bishoj)  said  to  liiive 
been  found  under  a  piUar  in  York  Minster,  that  I 
think  there  must  be  some  mistake.  In  Browne's 
History  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  aSY.  Peter, 
York,  published  in  1847,  the  places  where  the 
several  archbishops  are  interred  are  minutely 
described,  and  no  such  spot  as  J.  B.  P.  mentions 
is  indicated.  Benj.  Ferret,  F.S.A. 

Field's  "Godly Exhortation''  (4*^  S.  xii.  228.) 
— ^A  copy  of  this  very  rare  tract  is  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library,  bound  up  with  five  other  tracts. 
Its  present  size  is  5J  by  3§  inches  (having  been  a 
little  cropt  by  the  binder),  and  it  contains  twenty 
leaves.  The  epistle  dedicatory  (two  leaves)  is  in 
Roman  tj^pe,  the  body  of  the  tract  in  black  letter. 
Field  (at  the  end  of  the  dedication  "  Feild ")  is 
described  in  the  title-page  as  "Minister  of  the 
Word  of  €rod,"  and  the  exhortation  is  "  given  to 
all  the  estates  concerning  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  day."  The  accident  upon  which  it  is 
founded  is  thus  given  by  the  author  in  the  middle 
of  the  tract : — 

*'  You  sbal  yndentand,  tberfore  (beloued  Christians), 
that  Tpon  the  last  Lord's  day  being  the  thirteen  day  of 
the  fint  month,  that  cruell  and  fothsome  exercise  of 
bayting  Beares  being  kept  at  Parrisgarden,  in  the  after- 
noone,  in  the  time  of  common  praiers,  and  when  many 
other  exercises  of  Religion,  both  of  preaching  and  Cate- 
chising were  had  in  sundir  places  of  the  City,  diuers 
Preachers  haaing  not  long  before  also  cryed  out  against 
such  prophanations :  yet  (the  more  pitty)  there  resorted 
thither  a  great  company  of  people  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions, that  the  like  nomber,  in  eucry  respect  (as  they 
say)  had  not  beene  seene  there  a  long  time  before. 

*'  Beeing  thus  vngodly  assembled,  to  so  vnholy  a 
spectacle,  and  specially  considering  the  time  :  the  yeard, 
standings,  and  Galleries  being  ful  fraught,  being  now 
amidest  their  iolity,  when  the  dogs  and  IJear  were  m  the 
chiefest  battel,  Lo,  the  mighty  hand  of  God  vnpon  them. 
This  gallery  that  was  double,  and  compassea  the  yeard 
round  about,  was  so  shaken  at  the  foundation  (that  it 
fell  as  it  were  in  a  moment)  flat  to  the  ground  without 
post  or  peece,  that  was  left  standing,  so  high  as  the 
stake  whereTnto  the  Beare  was  tied. 

**  Although  some  wil  say  (and  as  it  may  bo  truly)  that  it 
was  Terv  old  and  rotten,  and  therefore  a  great  waight 
of  people,  being  planted  upon  it  then  was  wont;  that  it 
WM  no  maruaile  that  it  fayled  :  and  would  make  it  but 
a  light  matter.  Yet  surely  if  this  be  considered,  that  no 
peece  of  post,  boord,  or  stake  was  left  standing  :  though 
we  Tige  It  not  as  a  miracle,  yet  it  must  needes  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extra  ordinary  iudgement  of  God,  both  for 
the  punishment  of  these  present  prophaners  of  tlie  Lordes 
day  that  were  there,  and  also  informe  and  wame  ts  that 
were  abroad. 

"  In  the  fal  of  it,  there  were  slaine  fiue  men  and  two 
womtn,  that  are  come  to  knowledge,  who  they  were  and 


where  they  dwelled,  to  wit,  AdcuA  Spencer  a  Fdmcnger 
■ill  ISouthvarle,  ITtT/uzM  Coclram  a  Jial-er  dwdHmg  M 
Skordich,  John  Burton  Cleark  of  S.  Ma^y  WohiurM  i% 
L&i.ihard  strecU,  Mathete  Afaton  teruant  fcitk  MaHer  Oar- 
land  dvrdlifig  in  SouOiwarke,  Thoma*  Peace  iertiant  with 
Robert  Tafker  dwelling  in  Clerken  veil.  The  maydeni 
names  Alice  White  seniant  to  a  Punemater  withomt 
CripplegatCy  and  Mane  Harrifon  waterberer  dwelling  in 

Lomlard  ttreat !Nowe  beside  these  that  wen  thui 

killed  out  right,  with  the  flat  fal  of  the  Oalleries,  Btnniely 
wrunge  in  peeces  as  it  were  by  God  himself,  it  couldT not 
bee  but  in  such  confusion,  there  must  needes  come  gnat 
hurt  to  many.  Howe  many  carried  away  deaUi,  ••  it 
were  in  theyr  bosomes,  that  died  the  same  night,  or  tome 
little  tyme  after,  the  Lorde  knowetli."* 

Maitknd  (Hist,  of  Lond,,  ii.  1382)  thiM  briefly 
refers  to  this  accident  : — 


"[The  erection]  being  overcharged  with  ^ 

on  a  Sunday  in  the  year  1582,  it  fell  down  daring  fhe 
performance,  whereby  a  great  number  of  penona  wen 
killed  and  maimed." 

K.V. 

This  book  is  in  the  Brit  Mus.  Library,  ^*^'  <^ 

Charles  YmAx, 

41,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W. 

"Sinologue"  (4"»  S.  xii.  267.)— This  void 
means  one  who  has  studied  Chinese  aflfain  and 
speaks  with  authority  upon  them.  It  is  horn 
lirat  (Ptolemy),  which  means  China,  or  as  much 
of  it  as  was  "  veteribus  notum.*' 

I  must  say  it  seems  to  me  an  affected  teim,  and 
one  which  has  hardly  any  precedent,  though  I 
have  heard  the  word  JEgj'ptologue  applied  to  Sir 
Henrj'  Rawlinson  or  ms  brother.  Nor  is  it 
properly  according  to  English  usage,  which  by  the 
termination  "-logue"  designates  things,  and  not 
persons,  monologue,  dialogue,  &c.  The  usual  form 
is  in  *'  -er,"  as  astrologer,  or  in  "  -ist,'*  as  geologitif 
or  in  "  -ian  "  as  theologian.  It  is  quite  correct  as  a 
Greek  derivative,  except  that,  as  for  as  I  can  find 
in  Scapula,  the  first  pjtrt  of  the  compound  neTer 
happens  to  be  a  proper  name.  LYTTSLToar. 

"  Celui  aui  connait  la  langue  chi noise,  qui  s*app1{qae 
A  r^tude  ae  cette  langue  ou  de  I'histoire  de  U  Ghme. 
Etym.  SincCf  nom  latin  que  les  gdographes  modenics 
ont  donn£  h  la  Chine  (il  proTient  de  2«ya,  nom  dms 
Ptol6m6e  dune  locality  de  Textreme  Orient,  et  de X&yf^ 
doctrine)." — Littre,  Didionnaire  de  la  Lanmu  Fram^ttm* 

A.  L.  Mathkw. 

Oxford. 

Edmund  Burke  (4«»  S.  xii.  5,  56,  217,  STTa)— 
Prior,  in  his  Life  of  Burh',  Lond.,  1826,  indudes 
the  Account  of  the  Eurojiean  Settlements  in  Anuriea 
amongst  those  works  resixKJting  the  authenticity 
of  which  there  is  no  doubt.        Edward  Sollt. 


*  In  this  extract  the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  the 
original  are  preserred.     For  a  list  of  John  field's  otbsr 
works,  see  Watt's  Bihl.  Brit,    It  does  not  apjMar  from 
Newcourt  that  he  had  a  benefice  in  the  dbccsB  of 
London. 
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Mackenzie,  the  Author  of  "The  Man  of 
.  Feeling"  (4^^  S.  xii.  189.)— In  the  account  of  the 
life  of  Mackenzie  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Biofjraphy,  it  is  stated  that — 

'*  His  personal  character  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  his  works.  His  wife  used  to  say  to  him,  *  Harry,  you 
put  all  your  feelings  on  paper.'  *  Xo  man,'  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  'is  less  known  from  his  writings.  You 
vrould  suppose  a  retired,  modest,  somewhat  affected  man, 
with  a  white  handkerchief,  and  a  sigh  ready  for  every 
Rentiment.  No  such  thing.  He  is  alert  as  a  contracting 
tailor's  needle  in  any  sort  of  business — a  politician  and  a 
sportsman — shoots  and  fishes  in  a  sort  even  to  this  day 
(1825),  and  is  the  life  of  company  with  anecdotes  and 
tun.'  " — "  In  person  he  was  thm,  shrivelled  and  yellow, 
kiln-dried,  with  something  when  seen  in  profile  of  the 
clerer  wicked  look  of  Voltaire." 

F.  A.  Edwards. 

Boyer's   Dictionary    (4*^  S.  xii.  249.)— This 

excellent  French  Dictionary  is  one  of  the  many 

^ood  things  resulting  from  the  revocation  of  the 

^dict  of  Nantz.    The  author,  Abel  Boyer,  was  born 

^t  Cast  res,  in  1664,  and,  on  the  revocation,  fled 

first  to  Geneva  and  subsequently  settled  in  England. 

Jlis  Dictionary  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  Queen 

Anne's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  was 

published  in  1699,  only  a  few  months  before  the 

^'oung  prince  died.       Boyer  lived  at  Blacklands, 

near  the  College  at  Chelsea,  and  died  there  the 

16th  of  November,  1729.     He  was  the  author  of 

many  valuable  books  besides  the  Dictionary,  the 

most    imjx)rtant    of  which   are,    TJie   History  of 

William   III.,  Tlie  Life   and  Annals   of  Queen 

Anne,  Life  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  History  of  the  Im- 

;peachncnt  of  the  Ministry,  Political  State  of  Oreat 

Britain,  and  the  TJteatrc  of  Honour. 

Edward  Solly. 

TiPULA  AND  Wasp  (4*^  S.  xii.  248.)— I  saw  a 
hornet  seize  a  large  white  butterfly  and  carry  it 
into  the  air.  Being  embarrassed  with  the  resistance 
of  the  large  wings,  the  hornet  flew  on  to  the  branch 
of  an  apple-tree,  and  then  sawed  off"  the  wings  of 
the  butterfly,  which  fluttered  down,  one  by  one,  at 
my  feet.     The  hornet  then  went  off"  with  the  body. 

H.  C. 

I  suspect  that  A.  E.'s  wasp  had,  as  he  suggests, 
"  amputated  the  limbs  [of  the  Tipula]  for  the  pur- 

g)se  of  more  easily  carrying  off"  the  body.'*  Dr. 
arwin  records  an  instance  of  a  similar  amputation 
of  the  wings  of  a  fly,  in  which  this  motive  was 
ob\'ious  (see  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology, 
p.  561);  and  a  similar  case  is  recorded  in  Yoking 
England  for  November  1864,  p.  247. 

James  Britten. 

More  than  five-and-thirty  years  since,  when  I 
was  an  enthusiastic  entomologist,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  supplying  a  favourite  wasp's- 
neat  near  Kensington  Gardens  with  blue-bottle 
flies.  The  wasps  and  I  grew  so  familiar  in  process 
of  time  that  1  was  able,  without  fear  of  conse- 


quences, to  approach  quite  close  to  the  aperture 
leading  to  the  nest.  I  well  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion placing  a  partially  disabled  blue-bottle  at 
some  distance  i^m  the  hole,  and  being  much 
delighted  at  the  proceedings  of  a  wasp  who,  spying 
it  out,  attempted  to  carry  it  oflf  to  the  nest.  Two 
or  three  times  he  tried  to  fly  with  the  blue-bottle, 
wings  and  all,  to  the  storehouse,  and  failing  to  rise 
more  than  a  very  short  distance  from  the  ground, 
he  deliberately  dropped  the  fly,  and  quietly  cut  its 
wings  oflf,  one  after  the  other.  He  then  took  up 
the  wingless  body  of  the  still  living  fly,  and  success- 
fully carried  it  off  to  the  nest.  Whether  the  buzzing 
of  the  fly  irritated  his  naturally  bad  temper,  or  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  the  wings  impeded  his 
flight,  I  could  not  and  cannot  now  decide;  but  of 
the  facts  as  I  have  described  them  I  have  the  most 
vivid  remembrance.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
believe  that  A.  E.'s  wasp  probably  amputated 
Tipula's  inconveniently  long  legs  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  his  transit  th^u^  the  air  with  its 
heavy  body,  either  because  they  worried  him  or 
over-weighted  him.  Frank  Scott  Haydon. 
Merton,  Surrey. 

"Glair"  {4S^  S.  xii.  209.)— Mr,  Skeat  has 
done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  "  in- 
terchange between  s  and  r  in  the  Teutonic 
languages,''  but,  I  think,  he  has  been  a  little  pre- 
cipitate when  he  says  of  glair  (the  white  of  an 
egg),  that  he  does  not  doubt  "  that  it  was  named 
from  the  glaze  (or  shining  appearance)  of  the  skin 
of  the  white  of  egg  when  boiled."  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  true  that  the  skin  of  the  white  of  a 
boiled  Qgg  has  a  glazed  or  shining  appearance? 
Let  Mr.  Skeat  examine  the  next  boiled  egg  he 
eats,  and  he  will,  I  think,  find  that  the  skin  is 
not  only  not  glazed  or  shining,  but  is  particularly 
dull. 

In  the  second  place,  our  glair  is  evidently  the 
same  word  as  the  Fr.  glairsy  and  this  is  de- 
fined by  Littre  and  all  French  lexicographers  as 
the  white  of  a  raw  and  not  a  boiled  e^  ;  and  that 
this  is  so,  is  shown  by  the  adj.  glairy  (Fr.  glaireux\ 
which  means  viscous,  as  the  white  of  a  raw  egg  is, 
and  the  white  of  a  boiled  egg  is  not. 

Thirdly,  is  the  word  of  Teutonic  origin  at  all  % 
for  if  not,  it  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with 
glaze,*  which,  I  presume,  Mr.  Skeat  derives  from 
the  Teut.  glass,  although  the  Lat.  glacies  has  very 
likely  had  some  share  in  its  formation  (see  Ed. 
Mtiller).  If  glair  were  of  Teutonic  origin,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  (in  some  equivalent  form) 
in  High  or  Low  German  or  Dutch  ;  but  it  does  not 
occur,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  either  in  the  Scandi- 
navian dialects.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  we 
have  derived  the  word  immediately  from  the 
French,  for  glaire  is  found  in  French  as  far  back 

*  I  mean  directive  as  Ma.  Skiat  maintains  it  has.    I 
am  not  discussing  here  remote  connexion. 
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;is  the  thirteenth  century  (see  Littre,  s.  v.),  and  at 
that  time  it  was  we  who  were  borrowing  from  the 
French,  and  not  they  from  us.  But  where  did  the 
French  get  it  from  I  Well,  if  they  did  not  get  it 
from  the  Germans  or  Nonuans  (Scandinavians) — 
and  I  have  given  a  very  good  reason  for  believing 
that  they  did  not — they  would  probably  get  it 
from  Latin  or  Celtic  :  and,  if  they  got  it  from 
Latin,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  corresponding 
word  in  Provencal,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 

giese.  But  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  find.  In 
Id  French,  the  won!  was  sometimes  written  clere* 
(see  Littr(S),  and  in  Prov.  we  find  the  white  of  a  raw 
egg  called  clara  or  glara,  whilst  in  ItaL  it  is  chiara, 
and  in  Span,  and  Port,  clara,  words  manifestly 
derived  from  the  Low  Lat.  clara  (Ducange)  =clara 
pars  ovi. 

The  reason  that  this  derivation  is  not  universally 
acknowledged  seems  to  be  because  the  French  word 
does  not  now  begin  with  cl  as  clara  does,  but  with 
(jl.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  old  Fr.  we  do 
find  clere,  and  that  in  Prov.  both  forms,  clara 
and  glara,  occur,  and  a  Lat.  cl  has  sometimes 
indubitably  become  gl  in  French.  Thus  glas  (Prov. 
rlas,  knell)  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  come  from 
the  Lat.  classicum  (a  trumpet  signal).  In  reinc- 
claiuhf  (greengage),  again,  the  c  is  pronounced  as 
g.  See  also  Brachet,  «.  v,  glouteron,  A  Lat.  cr 
has  similarly  become  gr,  as  in  gras  from  crassus ; 
and  a  simple  Lat.  initial  c  has  frequently  become 
g  in  French.  For  examples,  see  Brachet,  «.  v. 
adjuger. 

This  derivation  of  glaire  from  clara  is,  moreover, 
maintained  by  Diez,  Scheler,  Littr^,  Brachet,  and 
more  or  less  by  Ed.  MiiUer. 

Other  derivations  are  from  A.-S.  glmre  (amber), 
the  Lat.  glarea  (gravel),  the  Scotch  glar,  glare, 
(flaur  X  (mud,  mire,  slime,  see  Jamieson),  and  the 
Bret,  glamor  (saliva,  or  any  viscous  humour) ;  but 
none  of  these  have  anything  more  than  sound  and 
.some  sliffht  connexion  in  meaning  in  their  favour, 
whilst  Clara  has  both  meaning  and  sound,  and 
what  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  sound — history. 

F.  C1LA.NCE. 
Sydenham  Hill. 

Derbyshire  Known  to  the  Ph(enicians  (4*^ 
S.  xii.  265.) — J.  B.  P.  says  there  are  many  places 
in  Derbyshire  bearing  Phoenician  names.  This  is 
something  new  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  your 
correspondent  will  favour  me  with  any  local  names 
of  Phoenician  origin  either  in  Derbyshire  or  else- 
where in  England.     I  am  aware  that  a  great  many 

*  In  Old  French,  clair  (clear)  is  written  cler.  See 
Burguy. 

t  See  Littr^,  s.  v.  and  also  t,  v.  claude  (simpleton,  from 
Lat.  Claudius),  which  he  says  some  pronounce  gUtude. 

X  Jamieaon  refers  these  words  (in  one  sense  at  least)  to 
the  Icel.  klar  (gluten) ;  but  this,  as  it  also  means  clear 
(like  the  German  klar),  is  very  probably  derived  from  the 
Lat.  darut. 


of  the  river  names  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
might   be  derived  direct  from  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Egyptian,  and  Sanskrit,  but  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  such  derivations.     R.  S.  C'harnock. 
Gray's  Inn. 

Mrs.  Phillips's  "  Apology  "  (4*^  S.  xiL  127.) 
— Does  not  the  Court  err  in  following  Mr.  Allibone 
as  to  the  particulars  connected  with  this  work.? 
I  possess  a  copy  of  what  I  am  confident  is  the 
original  edition,  issued  from  time  to  time  in 
eighteen  numbers,  and  pa^ed  for  three  Yolomes ; 
the  title-page  of  the  first  has  no  date,  that  of  the 
second  is  dated  1748,  and  of  the  third,  1749 ;  yet 
Allibone  gives  three  several  editions  in  three 
volumes  each,  bearing  these  dates  respectiyely, 
remarking  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  alleged 
editions :  '^  n.  d.  sed  circ.  1724.''  Now,  Mr.  Allibone 
could  never  have  seen  the  work,  or  he  would  not 
have  assigned  1724  as  the  date  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  then  but  fifteen  years  old, 
gives  in  this  work  a  narrative  of  circumstances  oc- 
curring so  late  as  her  fortieth  year,  and  ranging 
over  the  whole  intervening  period.  Some  copies 
are  dated  1750,  but  theyare  merely  the  ^'remainder'' 
of  the  same  edition  with  new  title. 

The  second  edition,  which  I  also  possess,  was 
"printed  for  G.  Smith"  in  1760-1.  It  has  a 
mez7X)tint  portrait  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  her  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  which  did  not  hpgen 
in  the  first,  though  it  had  been  published  sepan^y 
in  1756,  and  is  referred  to  under  her  married  name, 
Muilman,  by  Mr.  Allibone,  who  evidently  did  not 
know  the  identity  of  the  two  persons.  She  died 
in  1765.  Jacques  Gaston  de  Berneyau 

Philadelphia. 

The  Origin  of  Music  Hall  ENTERTAiNifXHTB 
(4^  S.  xii.  205.) — ^An  entertainment  under  the 
name  of  '^  Comus's  Court "  was  given  at  Banela^ 
in  1754.  Several  advertisements  of  it  are  quoted 
in  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  2nd  edit.,  Ef., 
Part  I.,  100.  This  was  some  years  eariier  than 
the  "  Comus*s  Court "  mentioned  by  G.  A.  Steevens. 

W.  H.HUSK. 

The  Acacia  (4"»  S.  xiL  209.)— In  the  old  wwk 
in  my  possession,  which  has  been  once  or  twice 
quot(Ml  from  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  viz.,  Les  plus  9eent$ 
mysUres  d4:s  Hants  Grades  de  la  macarmerie 
DcvoiUs,"  1  find  at  page  ix.  of  the  Preraoe  the 
following  passage  : — 

** V Acacia,  si  renomm6  dans  la  Mattrise,  est  poor 
rapeller  la  mdmoire  de  la  Croix  da  l^kuveiir  da  Monde, 
parce  qu'elle  fut  faite  de  ce  bois,  doni  la  Paiettint  mt 
remplie,  C'est  la  raison  pourquoi  le  Byoa  da  Grand- 
Maftre  est  tel  qa'il  est  ici  tracd,  Fig.  IV." 

The  acacia  alluded  to  will,  I  suppose,  be  the 
common  locust-tree,  about  which  Coobett  used  to 
write.  It  is  abundant  in  Palestine.  The  Fig.  lY. 
alluded  to  in  the  extract  above  is  a  mere  repm- 
sentation  of  the  '*  Bijou."  In  its  centre  is  a  CSahruy 
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cross,  but  the  acacia  is  not  apparent,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  the  reference.  The  artist  intends 
U3  probably  to  imagine  that  the  cross  is  one  made 
of  the  acacia-tree  !  In  Germany  the  avenues  to 
the  Catholic  churches  are  generally  formed  of 
locust-trees,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  as  a  reason 
that  the  cross  was  made  of  an  acacia.  The  Ger- 
man avenues  are  always  of  the  common  locust- 
tree.  James  Henry  Dixon. 

"  Tout  vient  a  point,"  &c.  (4^^  S.  xii.  268.)— 
**  All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait." 
"Vide  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Perhaps  Longfellow 
only  gives  it  as  a  translation  of  the  French  ;  but 
it  may  now,  I  think,  be  fairly  considered  to  have 
passed  into  an  English  proverb.    Sennacherib. 

If  it  is  not  at  hand  to  mention  an  English  pro- 
verb of  exactly  an  equivalent  expression,  there  is 
»  Latin  sentence  at  tke  close  of  a  speech  of  Fabius 
KJLivy,  book  xxii.  chapter  39,  ad  fin,)  very  closely 
ssimilar  : — "  Omnia  non  properanti  clara  certaque 
cruDt,  festinatio  improvida  est  et  caeca." 

Ed.  Marshaxl. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

The  following  proverb,  which  was  introduced  by 

9  Conservative  statesman  in  his  speech  some  time 

since,  is,  I  think,  of  similar  import  to  the  French 

one,  "The  world  is  his  who  knows  but  how  to 

wait."  W.  DiLKE. 

Chichester. 

Value  of  Money,  temp.  Edwajid  VI.  (4***  S. 
xii.  269.) — The  fall  of  money  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  usury.  When  Edward  VI.  came  to  the 
throne,  the  coinage  was  in  a  shameful  state  of  de- 
basement. The  loss  suffered  by  the  Norfolk 
churchwardens  in  1551  was  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  old  coins  and  the  currency  by 
which  they  were  replaced.  See  Hawkins's  Silver 
Coins  of  England^  p.  138.  More  information  will 
be  found  in  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage. 

Mabel  Peacock. 

Bottesford. 

■While=Until  (4**»  S.  xii.  189.) — ^Lincolnshire 
and  South  Yorkshire.  J.  T.  F. 

This  is  Cambridgeshire  language,  but  I  should 
think  not  peculiar  thereto.  F.  S.  Warjren. 

In  Derbyshire  the  use  of  while  for  until  is  quite 
common.  When  a  curate  in  the  High  Peak — a 
perfect  home  for  archaic  forms  of  expression — I 
have  often  heard  my  landlord  say  to  his  dog,  for 
instance,  "  Stay  here,  while  I  come  back,  Bob." 

A.  Harrison. 

The  former  of  these  words  is  the  one  generally 
lued  for  the  latter  in  Notts.      Egbert  White. 
Worksop,  Kotta. 

It  was  an  Irishman  who  said,  that  it  was  of  no 
buying  a  horse  while  he  had  &  gig* 

fiL  FiSHWICK. 


A  Topographical  Socibtt  (4*^  S.  xiL  186.) — 
Certainly  a  Topographical  Society  is  needed.  It  is 
somewhat  odd  that  the  suggestion  should  first  be 
made  in  the  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q."  from  so  distant  a 
locality  as  the  Funjaub ;  but  I  suspect  that  many 
of  your  antiquarian  and  genealogical  correspondents 
would  find  most  valua^e  assistance  from  such  a 
society,  if  its  work  were  carried  on  with  accuracy 
and  diligence. 

Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  objects  of  the 
Topographical  Society. 

1.  To  furnish  material  for  bringing  maps  of 
England  up  to  the  latest  date.     From  my  ex- 

S^rience,  there  is  not  in  existence,  including  the 
rdnance  sheets,  a  sin^e  correct  map  of  the 
environs  of  London.  Koads  that  have  been 
obliterated,  and  forests  that  have  been  turned  into 
corn-fields,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  years  ago,  are 
still  marked ;  new  roads  are  omitted ;  towns 
which  have  grown  with  the  railways  are  still 
marked  with  two  or  three  dots.  Each  new  map 
of  any  county  is  still  a  copy  of  one  older,  and  is 
often  put  forth  with  the  boast  that  it  is  from  the 
Ordnance  survey, — itself  the  most  imperfect  of  all. 

2.  To  tabulate  the  names  of  all  localities  that 
have  a  name  ;  not  only  villages  and  hamlets,  but 
estates  and  manors.  On  p.  180  of  the  present 
volume,  you  did  me  the  honour  to  mention  the 
Handy  Book  of  Kent  This  volume  is  the  first 
instalment  of  an  attempt  to  undertake  this  very 
task  ;  and,  although  a  list  of  the  manors,  &c.,  was 
not  given,  it  is  only  because  the  work  of  identifying 
their  lociilities  grew  beyond  expectation  that  it 
was  abandoned  for  the  present^ 

3.  Tabular  and  descriptive  records  of  historic 
sites. 

4.  Changes  in  the  names  of  places. 

5.  Etymology  of  names. 

6.  The  preservation  (by  engraving,  not  photo- 
^a^phy)  of  the  aspect  of  places  which  have  been 
improved  away. 

7.  The  country  mapped  according  to  its  physical 
features,  and  its  local  characteristics  of  soil, 
climate,  &c. 

8.  An  Historic  Atlas  of  England.  As  to  this 
latter,  it  passes  comprehension  how  some  plan  or 
other  has  been  hitherto  omitted  by  our  leading 
geographers.  E.  M.  S. 

"Kaise.  Kizzare"  (4«»  S.  xiL'168,  209,  279.) 
— I  am  obliged  to  H.  K.  for  directing  my  attention 
to  Delatre's  work  on  the  derivatives  from  Gothic 
in  the  Italian  language.  His  derivation  of  riazare, 
through  ritto,  rectus,  'from  Lat.  Tegere,  and  his 
suggestion  that  the  Norse  rewky  reisej  may  possibly 
be  traced  to  the  same  source,  will  not,!  think, 
bear  examination.  The  Latin  regere,  with  its  com- 
pounds eriger€y  dingere^  have  their  representatives 
in  ItaL  reggtrty  erigere,  dingere^  with  precisely  the 
same  meanings.    Bisaare^  with  its  deriyatiTes^  or 
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Hither  intensitives,  diruKw-e,  ridirissaTe,  express  n 
different  ideo  under  il  diiTerent  form,  the  metming 
tLnd  form  being  closely  allied  to  the  Teutonic  rem, 
mi»(.  The  Teutoniu  a  is  frequently  rendered  in 
Italiim  by  :;,  OS  i/iKistsitojo,  a  waCcring-pIace,  from 
icr,  ru:sare,  to  pky,  aport,  from  rusUn,  to  rest, 


^&. 


the  Latin  reg-crc,  hai  Teutonic  ris-an,  cannot 
be  traced  to  the  same  root.  The  ideas  they  eipreaa 
are  fdtogethec  dilFerent.  Eeg-ere  hns  its  eurliest 
counterpart  in  Sanskrit  nij,  to  ahine,  to  predonii- 
nnte,  hence  to  (,'overn,  to  set  in  order,  EU-aji  is 
connected  with  Sanskrit  hrixh,  t«  rise,  to  elevnte 
oneself.  It  was  originally  an  intransitive  or  neuter 
verb,  and  ho  continued  untd  the  Gotlis  formed  out 
of  rtii*T»  a  secondaty  verb,  rais-jan,  as  before  ex- 
plained. J.  A.  PiCTos. 

Bondjknowe,  Wavsrtree. 

St.  Jerome  (4"'  S.  xii.  ISl,  230.)— Permit  mo 
to  assure  M.R.  Birch  that,  although  I  have  not  met 
with  this  saying  attributed  to  St.  Jerome,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
writings  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  his  own  expressed 
dislike  to  lUl  heothen  writers,  especially  in  liis 
latter  years,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
thtnighl,  and,  perhaps, has  said  somewhere  orother, 
that  they  "  were  inspired  by  the  devil  and  liis 
angels," 

It  will  not  do,  hov^cver,  to  pin  one's  faith  upon 
all  that  Jerome  says,  or  to  tuke  him  as  an  unerring 
example  of  comistency,  for  in  his  Epistle  S4, 
Magna  Romano  Oralori,  he  plainly  acknowledges 
that  he  himself  was  a  borrower  from  these  very 
writers :  "in  opusculisnostris,  secuUirinin  literaruiu 
interdmu  ponamus  exenipla ;  et  candorein  EcclesLf 
ethntcorum  sordibus  poUuomus  " ;  and  that  he  did 
BO,  on  the  very  best  precedent — the  practice  of  the 
sacred  writers  themselves  :— "  Quia  enim  nesciat," 
he  asks,  "  et  in  Moyse,  et  in  prophetarum  voiumin- 
ibus  quicdom  assumpta  de  gentilium  libria,  et 
Solomonem  philosophis  Tyri,  et  nonnuUit  propo- 
suisse,  et  oliqua  respondisse  1 " 

The  quotation  from  Tbeophilus  of  Antioeb  is  u 
very  faithful  trandation  of  the  original  But  is 
Mit.  BiRcn  correct  in  his  impression,  that  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  "  first  and  second  century,"  "  there 
is  not  one  of  thera,  on  the  saute  subject,  who 
not  Siiid  the  same  thing" !  1  have  read  what 
calleil  the  Apotlolie  Fathers  carefully,  but  do  not 
seem  to  remeuibcr  that  they  liave  anywhere  aoid 
it.  Mn.  BiRCii  moy  have  read  them  to  better 
purpo«e;  and  I  am  sure  if  he  has  found  such 
passages,  he  will  ohliginglj-  Civour  me  with  the 
references. 

In  Tntian  and  Athenagonis  such  sentiments  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Against  this,  however,  it 
must  be  home  in  mind  that  n  belief  in  demoniacal 
jMSSCSsioa  and  influence  was  quite  general  in  early 
times.      Of   the  iytpyoi'-fitvoi,  or  ikmaniac,  we 


nd  constant  mention  in  the  primitive  writers ;  and 
0  firm  a  hold  had  this  belief  in  their  existence 
qOC  possession  of  men's  minds,  that,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  third  century,  the  order  of  the  Exorcisti 
constituted  with  especial  reference  to  theae 
^  ..  ms,  and  also  the  Caledmnuni,  who  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  an  exorcism  of  twenty  days 
before  they  were  admitted  to  baptism, 

Euia-SD  Tbw,  M.A. 

Samuel  Bailev  of  Sheffield  (4"'  S.  xi.  344, 
384.)— The  review  of  Bailey's  Eaaatp  on  the 
Pursuit  of  IVhI/i,  in  the  li'citmiiuttr  for  Nov., 
182!!,  is  not  from  the  pen  of  James  Mill.  If  Mr. 
Ikelasd  will  refer  to  the  bite  Generid  Thompson's 
EMreuei,  Snd  ed..  vol.  L  p.  152,  he  will  find  the 
article  reprinted,  opening  with  the  passage  he  has 
quoted.  J.  B. 

Melbourne,  Austral  ia. 

Bbdfobd  HoesB  ;  the  Column  in  Covbkt 
Uardes  (l"*  S.  xi.  235  ;  xii.  213.)— The  column 
referred  to  was  removed  before  1829.  I  have  » 
distinct  recollection  of  the  centre  of  the  market 
being  occupied  by  a  short  ftuteii  atone  colnmn  ona 
high  square  hose,  and  surmounted  by  a  dnotl 
coronet.  The  upper  part  of  the  column  hod  four 
arms  for  lauips,  and  the  base  bore  the  iDscripti<Hi, 
"Elected  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  182(1."  I 
remember,  when  a  boy  and  the  proprietor  of  ft 
miniature  theatre,  being  possessed  of  a  pantominf 
trick  by  whicii  a  box  or  tub,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  was  tranafonucd  into  a  representation  of  thil 
erection.  W.  H,  HuSE. 

EpiTAni  AT  Mascettkh  (4'I'  S.  xii.  245,  276.) 
— It  has  occurred  to  me,  from  the  style  and 
spelling  of  the  epitaph,  that  it  was  older  utan  the 
time  of  Pope  ;  noa  that  it  was  pn)b«ble  that 
the  ix)et  had  read  or  heard  of  it,  una  had  adopted 
the  idea  in  his  beautiful  elegy.  It  seems,  also, 
hardly  probable  that  a  person  inditingaa  epitaph 
siioulii  perpetuate  a  pla^arism.  TV,  F.  F, 

"CocK-A-Hoor"(4"'S.  xi,  211,  321,474;  xiL 
SO,) — 1  have  now  before  mc  a  transcript  of  the 
rare  old  play  of  latoh  ami  Emu.  1668  (for  a 
general  criticism  of  it,  see  Mr,  CoUier's  -Htsf.  (/ 
Thnm.  Poetry,  vol.  ii,,  pji.  247-23(')i  i"  which  thii 
proverbial  expression  occurs  : — 
"  Then  faith  cock  tin  houpe,  ■!  isonrs,  then  who  bat  bel" 

I  may  mention  tlint  in  the  ^ame  play  there  m 
this  proverb  :  "  Tlie  blinde  cate  many  a  five." 
S. 

Thk  fjRDi  Feature  {4">  S.  xu.  M,  lDl.}-~The 
use  of  the  word  fmlurc,  ns  signifymg  the  eotiie 
bodily  form,  ia  very  uncommon,  even  with  those 
old  writers  who  alone  eni])toy  it  in  that  eenae. 
The  well-known  instance  from  Milton's  Parodue 
Lotl.  strange  to  say,  is  not  quoted  by  Biohardvon 
among  his  examples.     I  was  interested  at  finding 
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in  that  charming  little  book,  Abp.  Trench's  Select 
Glossary,  a  quotation  from  one  of  Milton's  prose 
works  (Arcopagitica),  in  which  he  uses  the  word 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  hia  Paradise  Lost : — 

*' We  have  not  yet  found  them  all  [the  scattered  limba 
of  truth],  nor  ever  shall  do,  till  her  Master's  second 
coming;  He  shall  bring  together  every  joint  and 
member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature 
of  loveliness  and  perfection." 

J.  Dixon. 

Actors  who  have  Died  on  the  Stage  (4*^  S. 
xi.  14,  G3,  126  ;  xii.  26.)— The  latest  instance,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Athencmim,  30  Aug.,  1873,  p.  283, 
may,  perhaps,  be  added  to  this  list.  M.  Victor,  a 
comedian,  weU-known  in  the  provincial  toAvns  of 
France,  while  performing  in  Lyons  in  a  comic 
character  fell  down,  and  was  taken  up  dead." 

H.  A.  St.  J.  M. 

[Still  later,  a  poor  ballet  girl  has  been  burnt  to  death 
at  the  Alhambra.] 

Clomb  (4^^  S.  xii.  209,  235).— This  word  is  not 
confined  to  Devon.  Wright  {tHciionary  of  Obsolete 
ami  Provincial  English)  gives  "  Cloavi,  s.  common 
earthenware,  Comw.  Cloamer,  one  who  makes  it." 
"  Clohu-imn,  a  pan  for  milk,  Norf."  "  Cloom,  s.  clay 
or  cement."  James  Britten. 

"As  lazy  as  Ludlam's  Dog"  (4*^  S.  xii.  187, 
239.) — Apropos  of  this,  who  knows  anything  con- 
cerning Old  Cole's  dog,  or  Old  Cole  himself] — 

"  And  so,  like  Cole's  dog,  the  untutored  mome 
Must  neither  go  to  church,  nor  bide  at  home." 

These  lines  are  Siiid  to  be  by  Taylor  the  Water 
Poet.  But  whence  comes  the  sentence,  "The 
pride  of  old  Cole's  Dog,  who  took  the  wall  of  a 
dung-cart,  and  got  his  guts  squeezed  out"  ? 

George  R.  Jesse. 
Henbury,  Macclesfield. 

Red  and  White  Roses  (4"»  S.  xii.  4,  179,  217, 

258.) — Dr.  Brewer  really  continues  in  error  in 

this  matter.     Mr.  Britten  has  shown  that  his 

information  on  one  part  of  the  subject  was  not 

written  by  Withering  himself,  but  by  the  editor  of 

the  seventh  edition  of  his  works.     But  had  it  been 

otherwise,  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  would 

be  nmch  too  antiquated   to  be  regarded,  at  the 

present  day,  as  an  authority  in  science  or  medicine. 

In  reference  to  the  other  part  of  the  question,  I 

must  submit  that  the  last  British  Phannacopoeia, 

which  was  composed  by  picked  physicians,  specially 

appointed,    from    the    London,    Edinburgh,    and 

Dublin  Colleges,  assisted  by  Professor  Redwood  of 

the  Phiirmaceutical  Society,  and  Mr.  Warington  of 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  is  the  most  competent  modem 

authority  that  can  be  selected  to  speak  on  it.     And 

what  does   it  say  ?     Of  the  white  rose  nothing. 

Of  the  Ilosa  ccntifolia  (or  cabbage  rose)  nothing, 

except  that  it  is  directed  (p.  271)  to  be  used  for 

making    rose-water,  which    certainly   cannot    be  I 


dignified  by  the  name  of  a  remedy.  On  the  same 
page  will  be  found  the  Bosa  Qallica  (red  rose  or  la 
rose  de  Provins).  It  has  been  stated  that  this 
forms  the  basis  of  several  astringent  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  We  shall  find  that  there  are  only 
three  preparations  altogether,  and  these  of  a  very 
insignificant  character ;  the  confection,  the  syrup, 
and  the  acid  infusion.  The  first  is  simply  a  com- 
bination of  the  petals  and  sugar  ;  the  second  a 
watery  infusion  made  into  syrup  with  sugar ;  and 
the  last  an  infusion  to  which  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  added.  So  much  for  its  forming  the  basis 
of  several  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  an  as- 
tringent nature. 

As  this  work  does  not  treat  of  the  medical 
qualities  of  the  preparations,  I  am  compelled  now 
to  go  a  little  farther  back.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
translation  of  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
likewise  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeias, by  Dr.  Nevins,  who,  besides  being  a 
member  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  was 
a  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  botany.  Of  the  con- 
fection he  says,  it  is  chiefly  employed  to  give  form 
to  pills,  and  is  "slightly  astringent."  Of  the 
syrup  :  "  This  synip  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of 
its  colour  and  flavour."  Of  the  acid  infusion  : 
"  It  is  much,  but  unwisely,  used  for  the  exhibition 
of  disulphate  of  quinine "  ;  and,  after  pointing 
out  a  better  vehicle,  he  adds,  "the  omission  of 
the  roses  does  not  occasion  any  diminution  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine  "  ;  whereby  his  opinion  of 
its  unimportant  character  may  be  readily  gathered. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  The 
Gallic  rose  and  the  cabbage  rose,  as  is  well  known, 
are  both  red ;  yet  the  first  is  slightly  astringent, 
whilst  the  latter  is  mildly  aperient.  But  to  allow 
the  one  or  the  other  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of 
anything  like  potent  remedies  would  be  to  mislead. 
An  error  must  always  be  an  error,  even  when 
found  in  "  goodly  company "  (unholy  alliance  !), 
and  can  never  be  even  "  almost  adorable." 

Medweio. 

Dr.  Brewer  lias  shown  very  clearly  his  grounds 
for  belief  in  the  astringent  properties  of  the  red 
rose  (which  I  did  not  call  in  question) ;  but  his 
extracts  do  not  bear  upon  the  point  at  issue — the 
diflerent  properties  of  red  and  white  roses — as  to 
which  I  am  still  unconvinced.  The  rose  which 
has  "  laxative  "  properties  is,  according  to  Pereira 
(ed.  4,  vol.  ii..  Part  2,  p.  289  et  seq.),  E,  centifoliay 
which,  as  well  as  B.  Oallica  ("  the  French  or  red 
rose  ")  is  a  r«rf-flowered  species. 

James  Britten. 

Norwegian  Wooden  Houses  (4*^  S.  xii.  227, 
275.)— A.  J.  H.  will  find  a  full  account  and  plans 
of  these  in  the  Architect  of  March  1,  1873. 

A.  S. 

An  Obituary  (4**»  S.  xii.  174,  237.) — A  peri- 
odical such  as  Belisarius  desires  was  published 
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during  the  year  1869  by  Nichols  &  Son,  and 
Hardwick  of  Westminster.  It  was  entituled  The 
Iteffister  and  Magazine  of  Biography :  a  Uccord  of 
Births,  Marriages,  DeathSy  and  other  Genealogical 
and  Personal  Occurrences,  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  work.  The  editor,  however,  was  obliged 
to  inform  his  correspondents  at  Christmas,  1869, 
that  the  public  had  "not  given  it  an  adequate 
support,"  and  so  with  the  number  for  December  it 
was  discontinued.  This  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as,  at  the  present  time,  we  liave  no  work 
to  take  its  place.  H.  B. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  suggest  that  such  a  thing 
is  necessary,  and  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  most 
heartily  as  I  do,  but  t{ie  question  is  who  is  to  pay 
for  it.  The  Gentleman^s  Magaxine  has  given  it 
up,  having  previously  been  shown  the  example,  one 
by  one,  for  years  past,  by  most  of  the  other  month- 
lies. Blackivood^s  Magazine  gave  up  its  useful 
obituary  notices  very  soon.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Crossley  and  Belisarius  were  both  subscribers 
to  The  Begistcr  and  Magazine  of  Biography,  one 
of  the  most  carefully  edited  publications  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  had ;  but  that  very  few  could 
have  taken  it  is  clearly  shown  by  the  publishers 
having  to  abandon  the  publication. 

Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  Index  to  the  Times,  a  work 
of  the  most  extraordinary  labour  and  paramount 
usefulness,  began  by  "indexing"  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths ;  then  he,  some  time  ago,  left  off,  and 
put  notes  to  the  effect  that  it  was  useless  giving 
them,  as  they  could  all  be  obtained  at  Somerset 
House !  Olphar  Hamst. 

Sir  John  Stoddart  {4^  S.  xii.  136,  196,  237.) 
— On  what  authority  is  the  New  Times  condemned 
by  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  terms  he  uses?  Does  he 
write  from  his  impressions  of  the  paper  at  the  time? 
Because,  in  a  contemporary  work  on  the  Periodical 
Press,  to  which  I  referred  on  p.  189  of  this  volume, 
I  find  the  Neto  Times  spoken  of  very  highly.  For 
example,  on  p.  100,  we  read  that  the  Sfew  Tim^ 
and  Morning  Post  were  favourable  to  the  Cabinet: 

"  The  first  of  these  morning  Ministerial  journals  had 
ics  rJRe  in  the  discussions  that  occurred  in  the  Old  Timet* 

establishment,    relative  to  the  Corn    Bill This 

paper,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  better  written  than  it  is 
condtLcted.* 

Then  after  some  criticism  on  its  types,  and  the 
Lirge  size  of  its  capitals,  the  author  says ; — 

''  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  the  second  best  Minis- 
terial paper  in  the  metropolis But   despite  of 

this,  there  is  not  in  London  a  publication  that  is  more 
deserving  of  an  occasional  perusal "  [and  what  newspaper 
of  the  present  day  is  worth  more  J]  "  than  The  jftw 
Times It  is  very  generally  circulated,  neverthe- 
less, among  persons  of  a  higher  sphere." 

And  much  more.  But  I  have  already  done  the 
author  enough  injustice  by  these  garbled  extracts. 

Olphar  Hamst. 


Dick  Baronetcy  (4^  S.  xi.  403;  xil  86,  128, 
257.)— It  would  appear  that  the  great  Protector 
was  not  so  black  as  he  is  usually  painted,  from  an 
entry  in  the  "  Council  Books,"  where  we  find  that 
Cromwell  granted  a  pension  of  five  pounds  a  week 
to  Sir  Andrew  Dick  (the  ancestor  of  Sir  Charles 
Dick,  the  present  claimant)  for  the  support  of  him- 
self and  family.  This  looks  as  if  tne  State  (as 
represented  in  the  person  of  Cromwell)  then  acknow- 
ledged its  indebtedness,  the  sum  originally  lent 
being  52,1482.,  a  very  small  portion  of  whidi  was 
refunded  by  Charles  II.,  who  also,  though  very 
tardily,  granted  a  yearly  sum  to  the  Dick  family  of 
132/.  John  A.  Fowler. 

In  the  Herald  aiid  Genealogist  for  October,  No. 
45,  there  is  an  article  by  "  S."  entirely  disposing  of 
this  mythic  baronetcy.  Seth  Wait. 

"  AcHEEN  "  OR  "  Akheen  "  (4^  S.  xiL  209, 256.) 
— It  seems  that  the  ch  in  this  word  should  be  pro- ' 
nounced  soft,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt  Atcheen.  In 
the  Grammar  School  Dictionary  (1868)  the  pro- 
nunciation is  given  as  Atgheen  (with  the  ch  soft). 
I  have  also  seen  the  name  spelt  Achem  and  Achen, 
but  never  with  the  letter  k  (Akheen). 

F.  A.  Edwards. 

Henry  Hallywell  (4^  S.  xil  209,  255.)— In 
addition  to  the  works  already  named  there  are  the 
two  following  : — 

1.  "  The  Excellence  of  Moral  Vertue,  to  which  is  added 
a  Discourse  of  Sincerity.  London,  Printed  for  JaiAes 
AdamBon  at  the  Angel  and  Crovm.  in  St.  Panl's  Church* 
yard.    1692." 

At  the  end  of  this  work  is  a  list  of  books 
"Printed  for  and  sold  by  J.  Adamson,'*  and 
amongst  the  "Books  Written  by  Mr.  H.  Hally- 
well "  is  : — 

2.  "  An  Improvement  of  the  Way  of  Teaching  the  Latin 
Tongue  by  the  English ,  suited  with  variety  of  Examples 
to  each  particular  Rule.  To  which  is  added,  the  way 
and  manner  of  framing  an  Oration  in  all  its  parts,  with 
Paradigms  of  short  Speeches,  fitted  for  the  use  of  yooDg 
Beginners." 

G.  W.  N. 

Alderley  Edge. 

**  He  printed  seyeral  theological  pieces  which  range 
from  1673  to  1694,  and  a  list  of  wmch  is  giyen  in  toe 
BibL  Brit.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  one  of  his  works  is  entitled  An  AceouMi  of 
Familism  a*  revived  by  the  QuaJtert.*' — Lower's  Wcfikitt 
o/<SttMe:r,1865,p.  345. 

Jno.  a.  Fowlsr. 

KouMANiA  (4">  S.  xii.  227, 265.)— See  Wilkinson, 
A  Historical  and  Staiistical  Account  of  WaUaehia 
and  Moldavia,  8vo.  Lond.,  1820  ;  Oolson  (F.), 
Nationality,  &c.,  des  Moldo-Valaques,  Bvo.  Par., 
1862;  Colson  (F.),  De  V^tat  Prisent,  dc^dn 
Principaut4s  de  Moldavie,  &c.,  8vo.  Par.,  1839; 
Carra  (J.  L.),  Hist,  de  la  Moldavie^  &c,  ISmo. 
Jassy,  1777 ;  La  Valachie,  la  Moldavie^  &a,  [by 
C.   Pertusier],   8vo.   Par.,    1822;    Note  9ur  Im 
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Principautes  unies  (le  Moldavia,  &c.,  8vo.  Lond., 
1864  ;  Golesco  (A.  G.),  ^e  V Abolition  du  Servage 
dayis  les  Principautes  Danubiennes,  Svo.  Par., 
1856  ;  Wolf  (And.),  Beitrdge  zu  einer  Statistisch- 
Historischcn  Beschreihung  des  Filrsturthunu 
'  Moldaic^  8vo.  Hennanst,  1805 ;  Karacsay  (F.), 
Graf  J  Bergtriigc  zur  Europdiscken  Ldndeskunde, 
Svo.  Wien,  1817  ;  Notice  sur  la  Boumanie,  Par., 
1868 ;  and  Engelmann  (W.),  Bibliotheca  Geo- 
graph tea,  Leipzig,  1858,  under  Moldau  and 
Wallachei.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray's  Inn. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Index  Expurgatoriu4  Anglicanus.      By  W.    H.   Hart, 

F.S.A.  (J.  R.  Smith.) 
3Ir.  Hart  lias  published  the  second  part  of  his  catalogue 
of  the  principal  books  which  have  been  suppressed  or 
burnt  by  the  hangman  in  England,  or  which  have  brought 
down  censure  or  prosecution  on  authors,  printers,  or 
publishers.  The  second  number  is  even  more  interesting 
than  the  first ;  its  record  of  brutal  cruelty,  as  well  as  other 
vindictiveness,  against  those  who  not  only  thought  in 
jirivate,  but  wrote  and  published  fearlessly,  is  enough  to 
make  any  reader  stand  aghast.  There  was  a  sublime 
simplicity  in  some  of  the  condemned  writers.  When 
Bastwick,  only  for  stating  that  bishops  and  priests  were 
the  same  order  of  ministers,  was  sentenced  to  pay  1,000/., 
to  be  excommunicated  and  degraded,  to  have  his  book 
burnt,  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  prosecution,  and  to  remain 
in  prison  till  he  recanted,  Bastwick  calmly  replied : — 
"  that  is  till  domesday,  in  the  afternoon." 

Chi  era  Francesco  da  Bologna.  (Pickering.) 
Tuis  is  the  second  edition  of  a  little  boou.  in  which 
Francia  Raibohoni,  or  otherwise  Francesco  da  Bologna, 
i.4  described  as  having  even  more  varied  talents  than 
those  he  is  known  to  have  possessed.  Francesco  is  said 
to  have  died,  overcome  by  his  emotion  at  seeing 
Raffaelle's  St.  Cecilia. 

The  Junior  Local  Student's  Guide  to  Latin  Prose.    By 

R.  M.  Millington,  M.A.  (Relfe  Brothers.) 
This  useful  work  contains  the  pieces  given  for  rendering 
into  liatin  prose,  and  the  critical  questions  set  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Millington's  name 
is  warrant  for  the  quality  of  this  manual.  The  aids  now 
afforded  to  students  of  ancient  and  modem  languages 
remind  one  of  Prior's  lines  : — 

"  For  some  in  ancient  books  delight, 
Others  prefer  what  Moderns  write ; 
Now  I  should  be  extremely  loth 
Not  to  be  thought  expert  in  both." 

yotcs  on  Beds  and  Bedding y  Historical  and  Anecdotal. 

By  James  N.  Blyth.  (Simpkin  &  Co.) 
The  weather  is  a]>proaching  which  will  give  additional 
interest  to  this  pleasant  little  essay.  The  subject  is 
treated  down  to  the  present  period,  beginning  from  that 
momentous  time  when  Adam  fell  into  a  sleep,  of  which 
the  Mother  of  all  Men  was  the  awakening. 

Meted  Out.     An    Original    Modern   Drama.     In   Four 

Acts.  By  Dr.  Vellere.  (French.) 
Drtuen  and  Davenant  produced  a  Tempest,  to  show, 
probably,  how  Shakspeare  ought  to  have  dramatized  the 
subject.  Dr.  Vellere  haa  written  a  play  to  show  how 
plays  ousht  to  be  written.  There  is  a  mad  maiden  in  it, 
'who  persistently  calls  for  her  '*babe,"  to  whom  a  sensible 
friend  remarks,  **  My  dear  Kate,  you  have  no  child, — at 


least,  not  now ;  yon  must  remember  it  was  twenty  years 
ago  ! "  To  which  the  lunatic  maiden,  recovering  her 
senses,  replies  to  the  effect  that  to  find  her  babe,  whom 
she  remembers,  transformed  into  a  young  man,  of  whom 
she  knows  nothing,  would  not  be  finding  baby  at  all.  Dr. 
Vellere  is  very  original,  and  his  drama  would  have  no 
ordinary  success. 

In  reference  to  the  example  of  dialectical  pronuncia- 
tion given  in  No.  301,  p.  279,  Mr.  A.  J.  EUis  (25,  Argyll 
Road,  Kensington,  W.)  requests  that  his  correspondents 
will  follow  the  directions  there  given.  No  one  who  has 
written  to  him  has  attempted  to  do  so.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  for  Mr.  Ellis  to  use  what  they  have  written, 
as  any  attempt  to  give  the  pronunciation  from  the  MSS. 
received  womd  be  in  nine  words  out  of  ten  pure  guess- 
work on  his  part ;  and  he  cannot  palm  off  guesses  for 
evidence.    It  is  better  not  to  lead  at  all  than  to  mislead. 


BOOKS     AND     ODD     VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Partienlan  of  Price,  Ac.,  of  the  followiDg  books  to  be  lent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addrestes 
are  given  for  that  purpose  :— 

Illcxikated  MSS. 

Letters  AMD  MiiiiATVREsrKOM  Illcxihatbd  MSS. 

Fine  Examples  or  Biwdinu. 

Autographs  of  Celebrated  Peksoxs. 

Original  Drawixgs. 

Sevexteehtu  Century  Newspapers. 

Early  Platiko  Cards. 

Wanted  by  John  Pioffot,  Jr.,  The  £hnf ,  Ulting,  Maldon,  Essex. 


Harry  Lorreqcer. 

Charles  O'Malley. 

Arthur  O'Leary. 

Ruskin's  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Wanted  by  LUtw,  89,  Broad  Street,  Reading. 


Letter  to  RAnni  Hirchbr.  showing  that  the  Resurrection  is  as 
Credible  a  Fact  as  the  Exodus. 

OnsBRVATioxs  ox  the  Ret.  Hart  Symox's"  A  Light  to  the  House 
OF  IsRAKL.*'  By  the  Rer.  George  Hamilton.  late  Rector  of 
KilermoKh.  and  Author  of  the  IntrodtietUm  to  the  Studjt  cf  the 
Hebrtw  ScriptwrtM  and  Codtx  Criticus  of  th*  Hebrew  Bible. 

Wanted  by  Henrw  Auguttut  Johnston^  Kilmore,  co.  Armagh. 


^otitti  t0  C0rretfp0nlrenttf. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  the  first  of  a  seriis  of 
papers  relative  to  the  deposing  power  of  Parliament  in 
the  cases  of  Edward  IL,  Jiichard  II.,  Charles  I.,  and 
James  IL 

G.  J.  C. — The  text  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Rev, 
W.  Jay  (Exod.  iv.  4^  •'  TaJce  it  by  the  tail,'*  is  a  ben 
trovato  story. 

J.  H.  B. — For  an  account  of  Oilles  de  Itetz,  Marquis  de 
Laval,  JIarechal  de  France,  the  repuied  original  of  Blue 
Beard,  see  Mezerai,  He  seems  to  have  bun  as  brave  and 
able  a  general  in  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France,  as  he 
was  infamous  in  every  relation  of  life,  social,  domestic, 
and  religious.  He  was  strangled  and  then  burnt  in  1440, 
at  Naniz,for  a  state  crime  against  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 
If  there  is  any  recent  pullieation  detailing  the  lif^  of 
Oilles  de  Retz,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  of  it. 

T.  Q.  0.  AND  Others. — All  communications  on  the 
subject  of  English  Dialectology  should  be  addressed  to 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  25,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W 

Pembboke  a^ks  who  wrote — 

"  The  weary  springs  of  life 
Stand  still  at  hist." 
He  will  find — 

**  The  weary  wheels  of  life  at  last  stood  still/' 
in  Dryden  and  Lee*t  (Edipus,  Act  .It.  ec.  1. 
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J.  M.  P.—  Tktfirit  uHa  (J  thai  fame  (o  be  called  Ihc 
Suiac  of  Dnth  hoi  publuhtd  bii  i[aTr/.atul,  Parii, 
1485,  under  the  tUlt  Chorea  Slac£[ibs>srum,  or  DuasB 

C.  0.  L.  — "iVam  niiMPflmni  rom  «KttJ  ac  ilt/nndorum 
atliviicKiilar  "  oemrt  i«  i'lini/'i  Lettera,  (li.  ii.,  ip.  B. 

H.  J.  O.  (AghUDpiitcai]) Fonraiit'il  to  TiUi.  Tuoxa. 

Epsiloh.— rAf  myi'ia  Aai  Seen  aOribKled  to  many. 
See  "  S.  k  Q.,"  ¥>•  8.  ix.  J36,  i&) ;  i.  68,  S4. 

S.  A.  T.— Baldachin  i«  /itiiii  (Ae  7faKan  bnliluchino, 
tiffniTsing  a  piite  of/umilare  wAicl,  ii  amial  or  fxcd 
wer  tacrtd  thin^t,  oroccrlAe  »iili  nj'princii  and  pcrioni 
ef  gnal  diiUnctioH,  ifi  a  maiiqf  /tonaur.  ll  inuppnted  lo 
An<  ietn  dirired  front  Ike  auriinl  ciboiium  (cijdbipiDv, 
a  larffa  fuj}  or  ra4t).  An  iroiahd  Luitdiuff,  ptarcii  h^ 
Hu  rurty  Chriiliani  aver  Iambi  aj.d  allart,  iriii  tattid  a 
ci&eriKm.  Sei  Stti'sht'e  Cjclopoidiit.  Ai  iht  riviAien  r^ 
Oe  Iraiu/utioa  iif  tAt  Bible  ii  nau  proatdiKi/,  it  voulU 
ii  yrematire  at  Ue  ^Teitnt  NinnuNI  'u  jiToiioniia  nnjr 
typinioii  on  lAe  rtndertiig  jiiih  gice. 

Bbistol. — T&i  taoil  aHcliHi  noiBl  on  rertini  ii  Cacr 
Oder,  tie  cilge/Uii^porctaim.lliroti'jA  vhich  lie  Aib% 
Am.  BritEol  li  laid  to  kari  been  ipdtm  wttHyjifty 
tlifertnt  ico««,  eliir/ty  rariationi  o/Briegalow,  finiabl;/^ 
Biicg,  >.,  a  bridje,  or  Brica,  u  npl-aTt.  ajid  Stow,  a.,  a 
place ;  ihvi  =  Caer  Odtr  of  lie  Srilai,i. 

ALPHEfs  Todd  (Luther's  diBtith).— ««  "  N.  i  Q."  3"' 
S.  xi.  331,  449. 

JOKATHAN     BdDCHIEB  AKD  OTIIE!'.  ConHEEI'DSIsE^T9.^ 

Oalg  dtftned. 


EditorUl  CommunicUiona  Bhonld  ha  uildnBBed  to 


'The 


Editor  " — AdTcrtisements  and  BmiiiepH  Letter!  to  "  Th( 
Publiaher"— at  the  Office,  -10,  IViilliTigtan  Street,  Strsiid, 
London.  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  retam  com- 
raunicationa  which,  for  any  reoaoii,  wo  Jo  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  eieeption. 

To  all  communicBtioDS  sliould  be  oSiied  the  tame  and 
addroBa  nf  the  sender,  not  necesaarily  fur  publication,  bat 
OS  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


TNDBX   EXPURGATORias    ANGLICANUS  ; 


N- 


ATIONAL  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION,  fui 


PABTBIDOE  AND  OOOPEB. 

MANDFACTURING  STATIONERS, 
192,  Fleet  Street  (Comer  of  Chancery  Luia). 


Tlie  TeUam  Wove  Club-Honu  Paper, 
The  Naw  Vallnm  Wore  Olnli-RaiiBa  Pqpcr 

M\  ht  fdiind  to  poacn  thor pHuUntitlts  Etomplettlr.  bdns  mtiittnm 
ubatlljiraTaAaiiJT.noiRHtua  emt  fcuuLtr  and  dunblUtj.  Had 

TIw   NEW  veLLDU  WOVE  Cl.DIl-notlSE  FACER  nirpUHl 


OZFOED 

MOURNING   NOTE 

PAPER 
AND  ENVELOPES, 


»  OLD  ENGLISH  "  FUBNITURB. 

COLLINSON  &  LOCK  Oate  Eerrisg), 

OABINET  MAKERS, 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G.     Established  1782. 


OOLLINSOH  &  LOCK  (late  Herring), 

DEC0BAT0B8, 

100,  FLEET  STREET,  LOISDON.    Establiihed  1783. 
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CONTESTS.  — N°  304, 
TTOTES  :— Wm  Edwsid  n.  dopoied  by  ParllunanlT  321- 
"  ■  ""       '     1,  S2S— Dolheboy'i 


LotB— Unu 

vku  Id  the  inrac  Pamtlr— 1 

3as_EpiUpti  Id  UeysilBj  MiuUi— Comgitla'i 


. ,,   _^   — UDtUDa'' — Frluiii 

taken  at  Nueby— The  Toad— Accent,  32a 
QDEEIES:— LonTlDuUiniH— '^lituUFud^— ^en^Solii 

KJooUfl  Ftms&^n'a  "  Plague 
The  AlBR^e — ' '  i  WAht  to  Itl 

— "  PMtond  AnniJi"— '■  H 
ShoUey'i  "Conci"— Dipplig-Stoi. 

—The  family  Llbnu]'— The  Boudlng-nuiuw  m  juoenm— 
■'  A  Trip  Ui  IraUnd"— "Slnm,"  3ZS— Bourdan  HooiB,  Daiiea 
Street— French  Eneisvingi  —  "  Sepnkhnl  Mottm."  At— 
—    '"""    "- —  —  ■  Bntnmmo— N*»loB'« 


_  -^ M  Of  OtM 

■t  Aihdod  "— Wedaine  Coitom— 
lOir  I "  RET—Afrebridfe :  lU  Mau- 
Donaldion  Dnmnduli  Wuled 
li-md-ThlrtiM  "— "  Ukgrneot  "— 


■'Lilt  of  C 
Jmniu  Vlta.'V 


.,  ...i"— Cowi  __  _ 
■I  addrMwd  to  Mr. 


-Thu  Da  Qnlndj,   I 


of  Songi;;- 


■%e  >WDid  In  Dijnlei 

The  Uiila  oFthe  Guioch- 
Famllj— P«iica  of  Im 


r  Lvn,  B3S— ThB  "Te  Demo"— 
lieat"- '■  tJtiim;Bod'"="Chunjhed" 
Fbe  Stu  ChunbsF— "  Uen,"  336— 
"A  DimliniUT'Ot  Belle*  "— Bndin' 
altar— " BeveniliWa "  or  "SeTend- 


WAS  EDWARD  II.,  RICHARD  II.,  CHARLES  I.,  OR 
JAMES  II.  DEPOSED  BY  PARLIAMENT! 
Ko.  1.— Ebttard  II. 
It  ia  desiroblc  to  notice  some  new  fiicts  of  Enrfish 
history  set  forth  in  Dr.  Freemiin's  recent  work  on 
the  Grorvth  of  tkt  £ii(/li«k  CoTUitituHon.  Put 
shortly,  they  aeeru  to  come  to  this:  thnt  the 
soTereign  hua  never  been  deemed  to  have  any 
ieredibiry  right  to  the  erown  ;  that,  in  effect,  the 
crown  iaa  ulways  been  deemed  elective  ;  that,  at 
all  events,  Parliament  has  always  been  considered 
as  having  conferred  the  right ;  that  it  has  repeatedly 
agaembled  itself  and  acted  without  the  assent  of 
the  sovereign  ;  nnd  tb»t  it  has  repeatedly  deposed 
the  sovereign,  and  asserted  the  power  of  doing  so 
at  plensure.  That  Dr.  Freeman  may  not  be  mis- 
represented, his  own  words  are  here  quoted ; — 

"The  Parlinmenta  oF  the  14th  century  exetoiaeiJ  all 
-the  power  which  our  Pgrlismcnt  eierciaei  now,  to- 
gBther  with  lomo  which  modem  Parliamenta  shrink  from 

imng,      Tlia  ancient    Parliainenta    deminded    the 

'  jflLc  King's  minis t«r8  ;  they  put  hia  Authority 


from  hia  kingly  ofBoo  "  (p,  100). 

He  Bpe»ks  of  '■  Parliaments  which  overthrew 
Bichard  11.  and  Charles  I.,"  and  though  he  does 
*  n  the  earlier  instance,  be  implies  that 


Pariiument   deposed   Edward  11.   (p.   ICU).     "In 

the  eyes,"  he  siiys,  "  of  a  man  of  those  ages  it  wan 

'  the  King  who  created  the  Assembly,  but  the 


Aeaembly  which  created  the  King"  (p.  131).  "The 
Assembly  which  deposed  Richard  II.  and  elec 
Henry  iV.,  though  sunmioned  by  the  King,  ' 


opened  by  his  commission,  nnd  acted  only  as 
estates  of  the  realm"  (p.  132).  And,  lastly,  he 
says  that  "the  tribunal  before  which  Chnriea  T. 
was  arraigned  did  but  assert  the  ancient  law  of 
England,  and  did  but  assert  a  principle  which  hod 
been  acted  on,  on  fitting  occasion,  for  OIHI  years, 
when  it  told  its  prisoner  that  all  his  predecevsoiii 
and  he  were  responsible  to  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land" (p.  157;  and  he  says  that  "Charles  was 
forgetftit  of  the  iate  of  Edward  and  of  Richard," 
ibid.).  Now  it  is  asserted,  in  opposition  to  these 
statements,  that,  as  a  natttT  of  hitloneal  Iruth, 
these  are  iiot  facts;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact. 
Parliament  has  never  asserted  or  exercised  any 
such  power;  neither  bos  the  nation  ever  sanctioned 
the  assertion  of  any  such  power  by  Parliament  or 
the  Commons.  In  maintaining  this  against  Dr. 
Freeman,  the  writer  is  upheld  by  the  highest 
authorities.  Thus  Blacfcstone  says — "There  is  no 
inabince  wherein  the  Crown  of  England  has  ever 
been  asserted  to  be  elective,  eicept  by  the  regicides 
at  the  Infamous  and  unparalleled  trial  of  King 
Chnrles  I."  This  stateiiient  is  declared  by  Dr. 
Freeman  to  be  "monstrous";  but  it  ia  reproduced 
by  that  learned  writer,  Mr,  Seijt.  Stephens,  in  hiw 
Commentarief,  where  the  same  words  are  found, 
only  leavinc  out  the  epithet  "  unpnnilleled,"  which, 
says  Dr.  Freeman,  "might  have  been  allowed  to 
stay."  Bat  Mr.  Setjt.  Stephens,  in  omitting  that 
word,  implied  that  the  nmrder  of  Charles  I.  waw 
not  unparalleled,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  the 
same  character  as  the  murder  of  Edward  II.  and 
Richard  II.  ;  that  is,  that  it  was  simply  the 
murder  of  a  sovereign  who  at  the  moment  of  his 
murder  was  rightful  sovereign  of  England.  Dr. 
Freeman  derides  this  view,  but  it  i«  undoubtedly, 
as  a  plain  matter  of  hiBtoricftltru  til,  the  fact,  and  can 
be  proved  to  be  so  on  the  authority  of  Parliament 
itself.  He  decries  the  authority  of  htwyers  as  of  no 
weight  ;  it  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  cite  againsi 
him  the  testimony  of  greot  constitutional  lawyer*, 
such  as  Lord  Hale,  who  speaks  of  the  accession  of 
Heniy  IV.  simply  as  a  usurnation.  He  might 
possibly  pay  more  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
great  statesman,  Burke,  who  wrote  one  of  the  beat 
of  hia  works  to  uphold  the  confrary  view  of  Eng- 
IL'ih  history  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  maintain. 
But  there  is  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  law- 
yers and  statesmen  ;  one  which  on  this  question  is 
supreme,  the  authority  of  Parliament  itself ;  and 
on  that  authority  it  can  he  shown  that,  as  a  matter 
of  historical  troth.  Parliament  has  never  assumed 
or  asserted  any  such  power.  In  point  of  fact 
Parliament  not  only  hks  never  considered  itself 
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legally  assembled,  but  has  never  really  been  as- 
sembled, without  the  assent  of  the  sovereign,  and 
has  never  taken  upon  itself  to  depose  a  sovereign. 
Dr.  Freeman  has  fallen  into  the  error  noticed  by 
Burke  and  by  Coleridge — the  error  of  being  im- 
posed upon  by  mere  names  and  forms  (the  very 
error  which  he  imputes  to  lawyers),  and  forgetting 
the  reality  in  the  name,  the  form,  and  the  phrase. 
The  sovereign  has  always  been  held  to  have  as  clear 
an  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  as  the  peers  had 
to  their  titles  or  estates;  and  even  after  the 
Bevolution  it  was  held  by  a  court  of  law,  in  which 
Holt  sat  OS  Chief  Justice,  that  the  peers^  right  to 
their  titles  is  as  indefeasible  as  their  right  to  their 
estates,  a  decision  which  Mr.  Hallam  declares  con- 
stitutional. And  so  the  hereditary  right  to  the 
crown  has  always  been  recognized,  and  has  never 
been  questioned  by  Parliament ;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  set  aside,  except  either  by  armed  usurpers, 
merely  exercising  force,  or,  if  lawfully,  then  by  a 
free  Parliament,  assembled  freely  by  the  sovereign, 
himself  at  freedom.  It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Burke 
said,  very  frequent  examples  occurred  in  the  Saxon 
times  where  the  son  of  the  deceased  king,  if  under 
age,  was  passed  over,  and  his  uncle,  or  some  re- 
moter relation,  raised  to  the  crown ;  though  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  where  the  election  carried 
it  out  of  the  blood.  But  that  was  because  the 
succession  was  not  settled;  and,  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Burke  observes,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Saxons 
ever  attained  a  regular  rule  of  succession.  Their 
polity  was  formed  slowly,  and  the  monarchy  was 
extremely  irregular.  To  deduce  any  constitutional 
doctrines  from  those  rude  and  turbulent  times  is, 
as  that  great  statesman  argued,  utterly  absurd. 
The  rules  of  descent,  even  as  to  property,  were  not 
then  settled,  much  less  constitutional  doctrines. 
Even  after  the  Conquest,  the  importance  of  settled 
rules  of  succession  was  not  so  far  perceived,  but 
that  some  departures  from  it  occurred;  never, 
however,  without  a  mixture  of  force  and  violence, 
nor  without  a  colour  of  hereditary  right.  Thus, 
the  struggle  between  Stephen  and  Matilda  led  to 
the  arrangement  under  which  Henry  II.  succeeded ; 
and  the  accession  of  John  was  regarded  as  a 
usurpation,  for  which  reason  he  sought  to  secure  it 
by  the  murder  of  his  nephew.  After  Henry  III., 
from  whom  all  subsequent  sovereigns  deduced  their 
title,  the  hereditary  right  of  succession]  was  always 
recognized ;  and  thus,  on  the  deposition  of  Edward 
II.,  his  son  succeeded  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  no 
instance  has  the  hereditary  right  been  disregarded 
by  Parliament.  Nor  has  any  free  and  lawful 
Parliament  ever  deposed  a  sovereign,  or  asserted 
its  power  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  always, 
and  down  to  our  own  times,  solenmly  disclaimed 
any  such  power. 

The  acts  of  deposition  Dr.  Freeman  alludes  to 
were  all  done  by  rebels,  who  merely  exercised 
armed  force,  and  assumed  to  themselves  the  name 


and  functions  of  Parliament,  without  the  least  atom 
of  real  Parliamentaiy  authority,  and  still  less  any 
national  sanction  or  assent  to  their  atrodouB  and 
nefmous  acts.  It  is  the  essence  of  Pariiament 
that  it  should  be  free  ;  and  under  armed  usorpen 
of  the  royal  power  a  free  Parliament  never  can  be 
assembled.  Nor,  in  point  of  fiict,  has  a  real  Piailia- 
ment  ever  sanctioned  any  such  acts  of  osnipatioD. 
In  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  as  in  the  thirteentli, 
ambitious  nobles  often  sought  to  assome  to 
themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  state  under 
the  name  of  Parliament.  Thus,  in  the  nSm  of 
Edward  II.  the  barons  contended  that  the  officeiB 
and  ministers  of  state  should  be  responsible  to 
tJum,  The  Parliament  of  Edward  U.,  wnich  met  at 
York,  and  to  which  a  larger  number  of  peers  and 
eminent  men  were  summoned  than  had  eyerbefinre 
been  assembled,  asserted  the  constitutional  doctrine 
'^  that  all  laws  respecting  the  estate  of  the  Crown,  or 
the  realm  and  people,  must  be  treated  in  Parliament 
by  the  king  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  eads, 
barons,and  commonalty  of  the  realm."  ThatiSyOfthe 
whole  body  of  the  Parliament  lawfully  summoned ; 
a  real  and  free  Parliament.  The  assertion  of  this 
principle  by  a  Parliament,  with  the  full  assoit  of 
the  sovereign,  shows  that  the  real  dispute  was  not 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  Parliament,  bat 
between  the  sovereign  and  a  few  ambitious  nobles ; 
in  short,  between  the  Crown  and  an  oligarchical 
faction.  Parliament  did  not  depose  Edward  IL  ; 
it  was,  as  Dr.  Lingard  says,  ''the  prelates  and 
barons  in  the  queen's  interest " — the  queen  being  an 
adulteress  in  rebellion.  This  faction  (assuming  as 
the  historian  says,  "  the  power  of  the  Parliament") 
resolved  that  ''by  the  King's  absence''  (driven 
away  by  armed  rebellion)  "  the  realm  had  been  left 
without  a  ruler,  and  they  proceeded  to  rause  the  son 
— a  mere  boy — to  the  throne,  in  order  that  they 
might  govern  in  his  name."  (Lingard,  voL  iiL  fi.  ^ 
c.  1).  They  seized  the  person  of  the  king  and  pot 
him  in  prison,  and  murdered  his  ministera,  witbont 
any  pretence  of  sanction  from  Parliament,  not  then 
sitting.  Thus,  they  virtually  deposed  him ;  for  a 
king  in  prison  is  already  depos^.  Some  of  tbe 
peers  and  prelates  had  joined  with  them,  bnt  <m]y 
under  the  idea  that  they  were  going  for  a  change  of 
ministers,  and  with  no  idea  of  a  deposition/This 
was  the  act  merely  of  a  body  of  rebels,  who 
pretended,  indeed,  to  convene  a  parliament  in 
the  name  of  the  old  king,  but  who  had  hhn  in 
close  custody  ;  so  that  the  writs  had  no  validity. 
And  this  was  not  a  mere  irregularity;  it  went 
to  the  very  essence  and  existence  of  the  pre- 
tended Parliament.  For,  as  the  sovereign  was  in 
custody,  his  ministers  murdered,  and  his  enemies  in 
possession  of  an  armed  force.  Parliament  became  a 
mere  farce,  and  had  no  real  existence.  Tlie  old 
king's  friends  durst  not  act,  or  even  attend  ;  most 
of  uiem  were  absent ;  the  principal  prelates  re- 
fused to  attend  and  sanction  measures  ol 
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unconstitutional ;  and  the  pretended  deposition  was 
obtained  by  terror  and  force  of  arms.  The  faction, 
conscious  of  its  utter  invalidity,  proceeded  to  extort 
from  the  imprisoned  king  an  act  of  abdication. 
This,  however,  being  extorted  from  a  prisoner,  had, 
of  course,  no  real  validity,  and  in  the  view  of  all 
honest  men  Edward  II.  still  continued  king.  Hence 
he  was  secluded  and  murdered  :  but  before  his 
death  was  known,  some  of  the  first  peers  of  the 
realm  raised  an  armed  force  to  restore  him.  They 
were  unsuccessful,  as  the  rebels  had  a  superior 
armed  force ;  and  the  chief  supporter  of  the  king— 
the  Earl  of  Kent — was  execut^  by  sentence  of  the 
pretended  Parliament.  So  conscious  were  the 
fEiction  of  the  utter  illegality  of  their  previous  acts, 
that  in  the  first  pretended  Parliament  convened  by 
the  boy  king,  to  sanction  the  deposition  of  his 
father,  they  got  an  act  of  indemnity  for  themselves, 
reciting  that  the  old  king  was  in  custody,  which 
necessarily  implied  illegality.  Thus,  the  very  first 
act  of  the  pretended  Parliament  confessed  the  in- 
validity of  the  deposition ;  for  it  implied  either  that 
Parliament  had  no  power  to  depose,  or  that  it  was 
no  real  Parliament  which  had  asserted  the  power, 
for  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
an  act  of  indemnity.  This  act,  and  also  another 
affirming  the  illegal  exile  and  attainder  of  the  late 
king's  ministers,  the  Despensers,  purported  to  be 
passed  only  ^^atthepetitionof  the  commonalty  before 
the  king  and  his  council  in  Parliament,  with  the 
assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  other 
great  men  there  assembled'' ;  that  is,  the  fisiction  and 
their  dependants ;  the  commons  not  really  being 
represented  in  Parliament  at  all.  In  truth,  it  was 
no  real  Parliament ; .  and  there  was  no  real  Par- 
liament until  the  Parliament  of  4  Edward  III. 
That  was  the  first  free  and  lawful  Parliament  as- 
sembled after  the  17  Edward  II.  And  what  did 
it  declare  ?  It  emphatically  declared  that  the  de- 
position of  Edward  II.  was  not  lawful,  and  was  not 
the  act  of  Parliament,  for  it  attainted  Mortimer, 
the  leader  of  the  rebellion  against  him,  and  it 
reversed  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  of 
all  those  who  were  engaged  with  him  in  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  Edward II.  (Rot.  ParZ.,4  Edw.  III.). 
And  afterwards,  in  one  of  the  fullest  Parliaments 
ever  held  in  those  times,  fifty  peers  being  sum- 
moned, it  was  declared  that  the  confirmation  of 
Spenser's  attainder  should  be  reversed,  because 
the  confinnation  "  was  made  by  King  Edward  III. 
at  such  time  as  Edward  II.,  his  father,  being  very 
King,  teas  living  at  the  same  time  and  imprisoned^ 
and  could  not  resist  the  same ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  unlawful :  whereupon,  by  full  consent,  the 
King  reversed  the  repeal  of  the  revocation,  and 
confirmed  the  revocation  of  the  attainder"  (Rot. 
Pari,  21  Rich.  II.).  Thus,  therefore,  Parliament 
was  no  party  to  the  deposition  of  Edward  II., 
which  was  the  act  of  a  small  but  powerful  faction 
assuming  the  name  and  function  of  Parliament^ 


only  for  the  purpose  of  usurpation,  without  the 
sanction  either  of  Parliament  or  of  the  nation,  and 
simply  perpetrating  a  most  nefarious  crime  by 
means  of  armed  force.  So  it  was  declared  by  Par- 
liament itself.  So  it  was  in  the  subsequent  case  of 
Richard  II.,  and  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  this  the  writer  is  prepared  to  prove  in  ensuing 
papers. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  only  add,  that  the 
hereditary  right  (which,  previously,  had  never  been 
departed  from  since  the  Conquest,  except  through 
violence)  was  consistently  recognized ;  and  thus  on 
the  deposition  of  Edward  11.  the  right  of  his  son  was 
recogmzed  as  a  matter  of  course.  W.  F.  F. 


CURIOUS  INSCRIPTIONS  OVER  BED-CHAMBERS. 

In  an  old  farm-house — Bucksteep  Farm,  Dal- 
lington,  Sussex — the  following  quaint  and  apposite 
inscriptions  meet  the  visitor's  eye  on  entering  the 
different  bed-chambers: — 

Over  the  Matter* t  Room. 
**  For  Masters  and  for  Dames  it  is 
A  very  troubleaome  thing 
To  Rovem  well  their  family, 
And  to  good  orders  bring. 
Therefore  I  pray  take  care  that  you 
Shew  Kood  examples  to  all 
In  lea^g  well  your  Htcs  all  here, 
And  then  upon  them  call." 

The  daughters'  sleeping  apartment  is  an  inner 
chamber,  guarded,  as  it  were,  by  the   master's 

room: — 

Over  the  DattghUrt*  Room. 
*'  All  you  young  maidens  here  on  earth 
Consider  well  and  do  that  part    - 
In  serring  Gk)d  and  Christ  his  Son ; 
Pray  never  leave  that  work  undone. 
For  since  it  was  our  Saviour's  will 
That  all  his  laws  we  should  fulfil, 
In  living  chaste  and  honest  too 
That  you  may  not  your  souls  undo." 

Over  the  Children* i  Room. 
"  Dear  children,  when  these  lines  you  see. 
Do  not  forget  to  think  on  me, 
For  what  intent  I  have  this  penned. 
That  ]rou  may  all  your  lives  amend 
In  taking  heed  unto  your  ways. 
And  always  giving  Qod  the  pndse. 
That  you  may  run  that  happy  race 
That  Heaven  may  be  your  awelling-place.'' 

Over  the  Friends*  Room. 
"  Dear  friends,  there  is  a  day  to  come 
In  which  we  must  part  all 
I^to  the  eartii,  for  that  we  know, 
Before  the  judgment  call ; 
Therefore  let  us  look  to  our  ways 
In  all  our  lives  and  actions  here. 
And  not  offending  with  our  tongue, 
But  all  our  works  in  truth  be  done." 

Over  the  Sons'  Room. 
*'  Oh,  you  young  men  that  here  shall  lie> 
Consider  well  that  you  mask  die, 
And  after  death  the  judgment  day. 
Be  just  and  true,  therefore,  I  pray, 
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Lest  tliat  should  proie  your  danDfall. 
In  leidiog  your  liiei  on  earth  well 
Yuu  may  escape  th&t  pit  of  helL" 
Over  thi  ViiitoTi^  Raom^ 
"With  all  eood  people  that  do  come 
Into  thii  chamber  or  lodging  room. 


Lh  the  IX 


n  the  aky, 
--  --- nally 


Tlikt  when  their  sorrowful  daya  are  past 

They  may  all  bappy  be  at  last." 
The  inscriptions  are  in  gilt  letters  on  bkck 
Ijoiinis  plocea  just  over  the  bed-room  doors,  and 
arc  now  much  dcfaj^ed  with  age.  The  house  is  a 
tnrge  xquure  stone  building,  with  a  fine  old  oak 
Mtainjase,  and  is  probably  an  old  family 


Itisi 


n  the 


is  the  property 
Sussex. 
Templt 


occupation  of  Mr,  J.  HarrU,  and 
of  G.  Darby,  Esq.,  kte  M.P.  for 


D0THEB0Y8  HALL. 

I  have  recently  received  n  letter  from  an  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  which  appears  to  me  so 
far  to  exceed  the  interest  of  a  merely  private 
letter  that  I  have  obtained  hia  leave  t<)  send  a 
copy  of  it  to  "N.  &  Q."  I  &m  sure  that  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  Dickens's  writings  will  be 
glad  to  read  u  contmunication  which  throws  some 
li^ht  u|)on  one  of  his  most  Ewnous  fictions.  My 
friend  writes  from  Bowes,  in  the  North  Siding,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  classic  ground 
of  Bokehy  .■— 

"  We  came  here  as  it  is  on  the  way  to  where  we  are 
going;  it  te  my  father's  birthplace.  It  is  ■  ter;  Gae 
coantry— treeli  mountain  air,  />oiA<6oy>flaKiBatillherB, 
no  longer  a  sehooL  Mr.  Shaw,  the  original  of  Squeera, 
married  a  Miss  L^dman,  who  wai  a,  sort  of  cooEiD  of  my 
father.  The  school  buildings  are  pulled  down,  but  the 
houie  (Dotheboyg)  is  atiU  a  Terynice  handsome  one,  with 
large  offices,  cow-houBeB,  kn.  We  leam  from  our  land- 
lady that  in  the  room  where  we  are  uow  sitting  (Unicom 
Ion,  Bouea)  Dickens  had  lunch  the  day  he  and  a  friend 
rnde  OTer  from  Barnard  Caatle  to  see  and  make  eketchea 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  school,  and  this  same  old  [adj.Mra.  Iligh- 
moor,  waited  on  them.  Dickeni  was  only  here  that  day, 
but  he  stayed  longer  in  Barnard  Castle,  and  snt  a  i^reut 
deal  of  gossip,  not  too  true,  about  the  i 

.  a  quondam  usher  of  Shaw's,  and 

had  indeed  been  turned  off  for  bad  condi 

"  Mra.  Ilighmoor  tells  me,  on  indeed  my  father  always 
aayg,  that  Itutheboys  Hall  is  a  most  eiatigerated  carica- 
ture. But  Bi>mehDw  tho  description  was  in  aome  respects 
so  correct  that  everybody  rocogniied  it.  Poor  Khnw 
quite  took  it  to  heart,  and  did  no  more  Eood,  got  chiljieli 
nod  paralytic,  and  soon  died.  The  achool  went  down 
fast.  Ill's  Shan  also  died  broken-hearted.  Kut  a  good 
deal  of  money  was  left  behind.  iUrs.  Highmoor  saya 
there  were  au  immense  number  of  bova,  that  Mr,  Shaw 
chartered  a  apecial  coach  to  bring  them  from  London 
(this  place  is  nn  ono  of  the  great  coaching  roadii  between 
York  and  QIasgow),  Mid  that  tliere  was  great  Joy  in  the 
villn^e  on  the  arrival  of  the  eoachand  its  precioua  freight. 


l' bad  lot,' who 


complaints  » 

because  on  hia  own  farm  he  graied  the  cows  and  fed  tM 

sheep  and  pigi  which  supplied  the  Imys'  food. 

"  The  bouse  is  at  one  end  of  tbe  village,  ^ra  oOMfa- 
road  runs  past  the  gable  between  tbe  houe  and  the 
stables. 

"  My  imprea^on  ia  that  Yorlcahire  schools  ware  bad, 
but  not  so  Dad  as  Dickens  makea  out,  and  Shaw's  wai 
mnch  better  than  most  of  them.     There  fs  a  rtrong  ' 
in^  hereof  indignation  gainst  Dickens,  who,  no  di 
ruined  poor  6haw." 

In  his  reply  to  ray  request  to  publish  the  abore, 
my  friend  saja: — 

"  By  all  mesBB  use  my  notes  on  Dotheboys.  I  tliiiik 
my  information  is  authentic,  being  gathered  oo  the  n)ot 
There  were  four  large  '  London  schools '  (lo-nUadFin 


I  should  like,  by  wa^  of  comment  on  my  friends 
interesting  notes,  and  in  justice  to  Dickens,  to  re- 
mind youi  readers  that  the  great  norelist,  in  hi* 
Pre&ce  t«  Nidioloi  Nickltby,  says  tiuA  hia  deKiip- 
tion  of  Dotheboys  Hail  was  not  meant  to  apply  to 
any  particular  man  or  school,  but  that  it  wu  a  trpe 
of  Yorkshire  cheap  echools  in  generaL  He  friitlwr 
distinctly  end  emphatically  asserts  that  this  deacrip- 
tioD,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  foils  &t  ekort 
of  the  reality.  It  is  quite  possible  that  DiokaUB 
unfortunately  m»de  his  description  in  some  remcti 
too  much  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  itentt  ct 
which  appears  to  have  been  that  the  latter  fell  a 
victim  to  the  obloquy  which  was  due  to  Yoikihae 
schoolmasten  genemlly.  If  the  compArisou  be 
allowable,  Shaw  suffered  like  Louis  XVL,  wka 
was  guillotined  not  so  much  for  his  own  sins  ai  tn 
those  of  his  scoundrel  ancestors !  But  althoo^ 
Shaw  may  hare  been  comparatively  innocent,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Dickens  was  in  the  maukii^ht,' 
and  that  Yorkshire  schools  and  YorkBhire  adioal- 
masters  were,  on  the  whole,  such  ai  he  deBcribea 
them.  That  these  gentry  and  their  "  Caves  of 
Despair  "  no  longer  exist  is  one  of  the  many  debts 
of  gratitude  which  his  fellow-countrnnen  owe  to 
Chules  Dii^ens.  Jdkatham  Bouchuil 


"Bloody." — It  is  a  foot  well  known  to  tbe 
student  of  langu^es  that  a  word  which  means 
"being  set  apart  for  God,"  "devoted  to  God,"  is 
very  coiiinionly  uued  in  two  ways,  in  a  good  seDM 
and  in  a  bad  one.  For  euuuple,  dvd§))ua,  "an 
offering  set  apart  for  God"i  dvadt/ia  (anoCner  fonn 
of  the  s.iine  word),  "set  apart  to  God  for  de- 
Btniction,"  "  accursed."  Compare  the  two  oses  of 
ayios,  Ijitin  iiaccT,  French  »aer^.  May  not  the 
very  common  and  hideously  vulgar  expletiye 
"bloody"  be  another  example  of  the  same  thing t 
May  it  not  be  exactly  equivalent  to  nyios,  taetr, 
tacref  In  Anglo-Saxon  we  liave  blotati,  "to 
devote  to  God,"  "  to  sacriiice'';  Bltitang,  "  a  sacri- 
fice."     So   the   unsavoury  word  "  bloody  "  may 
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have  originally  meant  "  separated  to  God  "  (in  a 
bad  sense),  "  accursed,"  "  8acr6" 

A.  L.  Mathew. 
Stratford-on- Ayod  . 

Celtic  Nationality. — Nothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  than  the  use  of  the  term  Celtic  in  the 
Times  and  other  members  of  the  British  press. 
They  write  as  if  people  of  a  certain  creed  and 
party  were  all  Celts,  and  their  opponents  all 
Saxons  ;  whereas  a  great  proportion  of  the  Irish 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  Protestants  is 
undoubtedly  Celtic  ;  while  large  numbers  of 
Eomanists  and  Fenians  in  Ireland  are  certainly 
of  Saxon  or  Norman  descent.  The  native  Irish, 
before  the  English  invasion,  were  a  mixture  of 
Belgians,Celts,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Picts,  Spaniards, 
and  perhaps  other  races,  though  they  all  coalesced 
in  the  use  of  the  same  language.  S.  T.  P. 

Guernsey  Lilies. — ^Amongst  a  parcel  of  old 
letters  I  found  one,  a  copy  of  which  I  send.  It  is 
curious  as  showing  the  estimation  in  which  the 
Nerine  Sarnietisis,  125  years  ago,  was  held : — 

"Guernsey  7^'  26th  1748. 

"ftlessrs.  Thomas  Dillon  k  Co.— By  the  Bearer  Cap" 
Day,  I  sent  you  a  Dozen  of  Quemsey  Lillys  for  youp 
Acceptance;  these  flowers  are  very  much  esteem'd,  &; 
demanded  by  all  our  Quality  in  England  &  none  to  be 
had  but  here  &  Blowes  to  this  Season  of  y*  Year  only. 
To  see  the  buty  of  them  'tis  by  looking  close  to  them  on 
a  dry  day  when  y*^  sun  shines  upon  them:  they  then 
ressemble  a  Tissue  of  Gold.  There  is  three  Dozens  in  a 
Box  k  a  Barrel;  one  Dozen  I  desire  you'll  please  to 
deliyer  to  Mr.  Wm.  Delase,  and  the  other  Dozen  to  Mr. 
Charles  Byrne,  nephew  of  Mr  Morgan  McDoualL  I 
have  wrote  this  day  ^  post  advising  your  Brother, 
Mr.  Stephen  Dillon,  that  Cap"  Day  was  ready  to  sail, 
&  desired  that  he  would  follow  y"  orders  he  might 
have  received  from  you  concerning  y»  inssurance  of  y* 
fl*  Vessel,  &  I  have  likewise  wrote  you  ^  post  how 
Rum  sells  here,  &  'tis  my  opinion  that  it  wul  not  be 
less  than  3s.  ^  Gall,  till  y«  month  of  July  next  for  your 
Ooyernment,  k  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  serrant, 

John  Cobnsliub." 

This  letter  is  directed  thus : — 


(C 


To 


"  Messrs.  Thomas  Dillon  k  Co. 
"  Merchf  in 
"P' Cap"  Day,  >  "Dublin." 

"Q.D.G."       f 

It  bears  the  post-mark  of  "Kinsale,"  and  the 
post-office  date  0  C  /  21,  so  that  it  was  nearly  a 
month  going  from  Guernsey  to  Kinsale  ;  it  is 
endorsed  "Received"  and  "Answered";  but, 
alas  !  exposure  to  damp  has  obliterated  the  dates 
of  both.  The  Dillon^  were  for  many  years  amongst 
the  leadin^r  merchants  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  and 
were  bankers  under  the  name  of  Dillon  &  Ferrall, 
but  became  bankrupts  in  1754-5,  failing  for 
165,810/.  V.)s.  T^rf.,  as  stated  in  a  petition  of  their 
creditors,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
7th  January,  1756. 

The  family  of  the  writer  of  the  above  letter, 


Mr.  Cornelius,  is,  I  believe,  extinct  in  the  male 
line.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Cornish 
family,  originally  Dutch.  On  the  letter  is  a  seal, 
a  crest — "  Within  a  Mascle  a  Crescent." 

Y.  S.  M. 

Heather  Folk-Lore. — On  receiving  a  present 
of  a  box  of  grouse,  if  the  birds  have  been  packed 
with  a  few  sprays  of  heather,  you  should  wear  in 
your  hat  one  of  the  sprays,  or  you  will  never  again 
receive  a  similar  gift.    So  I  am  told. 

CUTHBERT  BeDE. 

Unusual  Baptismal  Name:  Long  Services 
IN  THE  SAME  FAMILY,  &c. — In  the  churchyard  of 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  is  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of 
one  "  Napkin  Brooker,  who  died  April  the  4th, 
1862,  aged  91  years,  for  53  years  a  faithful  servant 
on  the  Bocks  Estate." 

In  the  Times  of  Friday,  3rd  October,  1873,  is 
recorded  the  death  of  Sarah  Heath,  sixty-five 
years  a  servant  in  the  family  of  the  late  Alderman 
Wire. 

And  in  the  above-mentioned  Uckfield  church- 
yard lies  interred  Christian  Park,  who  died  aged 
ninety-three  years,  after  a  servitude  in  one  faimly 
for  seventy-one  years. 

This  last  must  surely  be  an  instance  without 
paralleL  Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club. 

PROViNCDOJSMa — In  the  north  of  Ireland  people 
used  in  my  earlier  days  to  call  a  peal  of  thunder  a 
brattle.  Uncertain  weather  used  to  be  called 
hrodkle  weather.  In  the  county  Tipperary  when 
dry  weather  follows  rain  the  natives  say  "  it  was 
due  to  us  "^we  had  reason  to  expect  it.  I  had 
a  nurse  in  my  diildhood  whose  usual  exclamation 
of  surwise  was  "  Oh,  Harry  Palmer ! "  One  day 
Kitty  Hassan  recognized  a  female  friend  at  market 
selling  eggs  and  butter  with  "  Oh  !  Harry  Palmer, 
is  that  you?"  But,  to  Kitty's  astonishment,  a 
strange  man  at  her  elbow  replied,  '*  True  enough  I 
am  Harry  Palmer,  but  who  tne  deuce  are  you  ]  ** 

Boreas. 

Casper  Hanser. — The  Penny  Magazine  for 
February,  1834,  p.  60,  contains  an  account  of  this 
extraordinary  person,  who  was  found  in  Nurem- 
berg' on  Whit  Monday,  26th  May,  1829,  at  the 
presumed  age  of  seventeen,  with  every  appearance 
of  having  been  kept  a  dose  prisoner  from  the  time 
of  his  birth.  While  being  educated  in  the  house  of 
Professor  Danmer,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  data  to  write  a  nistory  of  his  life,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  removed  to  Anspach, 
where,  on  the  14th  December,  1833,  he  was  twice 
stabbed  with  a  dagger  in  the  palace  gardens  by  a 
stranger,  wrapped  in  a  large  doak,  which  resulted 
in  his  death  on  the  17  th.  He  was  interred  on  the 
26th,  when  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  over 
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his  grave  by  his  preceptor,  Dr.  Fuhrman.  No 
further  clue  was  then  known  to  the  mystery  of 
Casper's  life  and  death,  although  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  case,  offered  5,000 
florins  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  assassin. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  this  wonderful 
story  being  talked  about,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  whether  any  of  your  numerous  readers  can 
throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  subject.  G.  M. 

Thatched  House  Glub^  St.  James's. 

Epitaph  in  Beverley  Minster.— On  a  recent 
visit  to  Beverley  Minster,  as  rich  in  historical  asso- 
ciations OS  in  architectural  beauty,  I  observed  the 
single  word  *'  Eesurgam "  inscribed  on  a  slab  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  not  far  from  the  cele- 
brated Percy  shrine,  and  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  the  shortest  epitaph  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  excepting  the  well-known  one, "  Miser- 
rimus,"  in  the  Cloisters  at  Worcester,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Wordsworth's  beautiful  son- 
nets. The  slab  is  traditionally  said  to  cover  the 
remains  of  a  former  incumbent  of  Beverley,  and  on 
the  pillar  above  it  is  the  following  coat  of  arms : 
Vair,  argent  and  azare,  a  chief,  gules, 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Ncwbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

CoRREGGio's  "Id"  and  "Leda."  —  That  the 
corrupt  mind  of  the  fanatic  son  of  the  Regent 
d'Orleans  induced  him  to  inflict  damage  upon  two  of 
Correggio's  finest  pictures  is  generally  known  ;  but 
many  persons  may  not  be  aware  that  the  particulars 
of  the  results  of  his  disgusting  conduct  are  to  be 
found  in  Le  Catalogue  des  Tahteaux  de  M,  Coypel. 
Paris,  1753.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

"From  Greenland's  icy  mountains.'*  —  In 
many  hymn-books  this  is  termed  a  "  Missionary 
Hymn,"  without  the  name  of  the  author ;  but  Dean 
Howson,  in  the  Art-Journal  for  June,  says : — 

"  When  Bishop  Heber  was  a  young  man,  missionary 
sermons  were  nut  so  frequent  as  they  are  now ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  vi&s  staying  with  Dean  Shirley, 
Yicar  of  Wrexham,  his  father-in-law,  such  a  sermon  was 
to  be  preached,  and  the  want  of  a  suitable  hymn  was 
felt.  He  was  asked  on  the  Saturday  to  write  one ;  and, 
seated  at  the  window  of  the  old  ricarage-house,  he  pro- 
duced, after  a  short  interral,  in  his  clear  handwriting, 
with  one  single  word  corrected,  that  hymn  beginning 
'  From  Oreenland's  icy  mountains,'  with  which  we  are  aU 
familiar.  It  was  printed  that  cTening,  and  sung  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  Wrexham  Church.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  on  the  Dee  saw  the  original  manuscript  some  years 
ago  in  Liverpool,  and  more  recently  he  nas  seen  the 
printer,  still  liying  in  Wrexham,  who  set  up  the  type 
when  a  boy." 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  hymn  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Kafiles,  the  magistrate  of  Liver- 
pool. Edward  Horne  Coleman. 

Brecknock  Road,  N. 


Prisoners  taken  at  Nasebt. — In  Ruahwortli's 
Historical  CoU,,  Part  IV.,  voL  i.  p.  46,  there  is  a 
list  of  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
In  Mastin's  Hist  of  Naseby,  8vo.,  1792,  p.  154, 
there  is  another  list  taken  "  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Cave,  Bart."  This 
latter  list  is  reprinted  in  Lockince's  Htstoricai 
Gleanings  onthe...  field  of  Na^sSnfy  8vo.,  1830, 
p.  86.  The  variations  between  the  two  catalognes 
are  very  numerous  and  important.  It  is  probable 
the  errors  are  mostly  those  of  the  printers,  or  of 
the  persons  who  copied  the  original  manuscript 
return  for  the  press.  I  am  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
compile  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  prisoners 
taken  in  that  engagement,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  wiH  point  out  to  me  anv 
other  copies  with  which  these  may  be  compazeo. 
If  the  list  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Cave  in  1792  be  yet  in  existence,  I 
should  be  very  thankful  if  its  owner  would  let  me 
have  an  accurate  .transcript. 

Edward  Pkacock. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  Toad. — A  few  days  ago  I  saw  one  of  tlie 
villagers  of  Lavant  watching  a  toad  ;  and  upon 
asking  the  reason,  was  told  :  he  wanted  to  know  if 
the  dog-days  were  over.  Capt.  Cuttle  was  instantly 
aroused,  and  I  requested  an  explanation,  when  I 
was  assured  that  the  toad  never  opens  its  moutli 
in  doe-days.  The  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  reside  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  can  bolt  this  measure 
to  tne  bran.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
this  piece  of  natural  history  is  purely  local  or  not. 
Toads  certainly  are  very  abnormal  animals ;  we 
are  told  that  they  walk  out,  sleek  and  fat,  from 
blocks  of  marble  and  solid  tree-trunks  ;  that  they 
wear,  like  the  Shah  of  Persia,  a  precious  jewel  in 
their  head  ;  and  now  comes  to  light  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  the  dog-davs  are  their  lenten  time. 
Live  and  learn,  Capt.  Uuttle,  but  be  sure  to  make 
a  note  of  what  you  find.    E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

LaTant,  Chichester. 

Accent. — I  have  long  thought  that  the  inex- 
perienced class  of  provincials  have  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  accent.  Years  ago,  I  entered  into 
conversation  with  a  Scotch  steerage  passenger  on 
board  a  Transatlantic  steamer.  We  talked  of 
places  in  Scotland,  and  got  on  very  well  until  I 
told  the  man  that  I  was  a  fellow  countryman. 
He  shook  his  head  dubiously,  and  replied  :  "  Na, 
na,  ye  are  no  that." — "  How  do  you  know]  " — "  I 
kent  when  ye  said  *Koslin'  for  'Koselin !"'— "  WeU, 
what  do  you  take  me  for?" — "Maybe  ye 're  a 
Frenchman  ? "— "  No  ! "— "  Or  a  Rooshun  1 "  The 
man  knew  nothing  of  French  or  Russian,  but  as 
he  perceived  a  difference  between  our  accents,  he 
simply  expressed  his  meaning  by  referring  to 
languages  which  he  knew '  by  name,  but  had 
probably  never  heard   spoken.    A   cosmopolitan 
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accent,  or  mther  tlie  absence  of  any  accent,  byauch 
untrnvelled  peraons  is  often  auppoaeJ  to  tie  a 
foreign  iiccent. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  an  educated  person, 
wriving  for  the  first  time— aay,  in  India— generaUy 
fails  to  distinguish  the  variety  of  accents  there,  but 
ftfter  a  year  or  two  he  is  able  to  do  so.  S, 


[W( 


est  coiregpondentB  deairiag  infnnoKtioi 
familj  matters  of  only  private  intarcat,  to  affii  thai 
mea  and  addreuce  to  tlieir  queries,  iu  oider  that  the 
iwcrs  may  bs  addreaaed  to  them  direct,] 


LosDos  JjAMi's. — In  some  lines  in  Poem 
l<laU  Affairs  (ed.   lG9fl-9,  ii.  246),  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  penny  [loat  by  Mr.  Dockwm,  the 
author  says ; — 

"  Printing,  the  compnas.  and  the  gun. 
And  that  luit  art  which  Marble  run, 
Lacker,  Mill'd  Lead,  the  auling  carr 
And  the  Kew  Light!  sarprising  are. 
All  thsM  hate  had  Chair  ju9t  applause, 
HaTC  made  throughout  the  World  a  naiae." 

What  were  these  new  lights  )  Were  they  Mr. 
Hemings'a  improved  atreet  lanterns,  which  were 
introduced  about  1680,  and  which  Misson  men- 
tions in  his  Mcmoiri,  1698,  p.  277,  as  lamps  which 
tliey  use  in  the  streets  of  London  instead  of 
lanteniB,  which,  by  means  of  very  thick  co 
glasses  on  two  or  three  sides,  throw  out  bright 
mys  of  light  where  thoy  are  required,  and 
winate  very  well  the  footpaths  \  These  lights 
Bet  up  at  every  tenth  house,  he  says,  and  lifted 
fcetwean  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  from  six  in  the 
evening  tUI  midnight,  and  from  the  third  day  after 
foil  moon  till  the  aiith  day  after  the  new  moon. 
Edward  Solly. 

TiTsnALL  Familt.— Will  some  correspondaat 
inform  me  whether  Emma,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Sir  Osbert  Cayley  ;  Joan,  who  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Driby ;  and  Isabel,  who  wa«  the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Orreby,  were  siaters  or  diiughtcrs  of  Robert  de 
TatshaU,  who  married  Joan,  daughter  and  oo-heirMs 
Of  lialph.  Lord  Middleham,  as  I  find  a  difficulty  in 
making  T.  C,  Banks's  account,  in  his  vol.  i  pp.  180-1, 
Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  England,  («ree 
with  Courthope's,  in  his  Siitoric  Pttrage  of  Eng- 
land, p.  471  1  D.  C.  E. 
Bedford. 

HsNHY  ScHOMBERQ,  1755. — Who  was  Henry 
Schomberg  of  Col.  Hobson'a  regiment  of  foot  in 
Kovu  Scotia }  I  find  the  following  entry  in  the 
Genikinan'i  Magatins  of  the  year  1755  ; — 

"  Henry  Schomberg  promoted  lieutemuit  in  Col.  Hob- 
Bon'a  regiment  of  foot  in  Sova  Scotia,  eon  of  Dr. 
Schomberg." 

Now,  in  my  records  of  the  fiimily,  I  find  no 
mention  of  any  such  Henry ;  in  fact,  I  find  only 


two  Henries:— 1,  the  son  of  the  first  Duke  ;  2,  my 
uncle,  who  died  in  1850,  the  son  of  Oapt.  Isaac 
Schomberg,  B.N.  In  Hart's.4rmyXiei,of  theyesr 
1763,  there  ia  this  entry,  "  Henry  Schomberg, 
Cipt.  91st  foot  (Irish),  disljanded  in  1763."  Can 
they  be,  or  aie  they,  the  same  J 

ThI    CoUMBHTARlEa    ON   EPISTLEB  OF  OviD  BY 

Mbziriac. — Have  they  over  been  tranalated  into 
English]  if  ao,  when,  where,  and  by  whom) 

Arthur  Scboubero. 

KiDOLAS    PoCHBIw'a   "PLAOnS    AT  AsHDOD." 

The  pictures  of  this  subject  in  our  National  Gal- 
lery and  in  the  Louvre  have  long  been  known  as 
Tlu  Plague  at  Ankdod;  but  in  the  coUeotion  of 
Dezalier  d'ArgenviUe,  of  which  the  catalogue  ia 
dated  FariH,  1766,  was  a  picture  thus  described: — 

"No.  43.  Do  tableau  deconiidi^ration.neintparNicoIas 
PoQBSin  :  il  reprtaente  In  Pcite  dans  la  Tille  de  Borne  :  le» 
plus  grandes  Vigurei  ont  7^10  pouces  de  proportion : 
nne  belle  ordonance  d'arehitecture,  qui  enrichit  le  Tend, 
at  piinlc  par  Le  Main.  Baron  de  Toulauie  et  O^ratd 
Audran  I'ont  giar^  :  ce  tableau  eat  peiut  but  toile  de  S4 
poucea  de  haut,  lur  71  troii  quarU  de  large." 

Whs  this  another  Plague,  or  have  the  former 
been  misnamed }  The  si/.e8  are  nearly  the  same, 
and  37ie  Flagne  at  Ashdod  ia  also  said  to  have 
been  engraved  by  Baron.        Ralph  N.  Jameb. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Weddisg  CusTOM.^Ia  the  scattering  of  grains 
of  rice  on  a  bride,  as  she  starts  on  her  wedding- 
tour,  common  1  I  saw  it  carried  out  the  other 
day,  along  with  the  nsual  shower  of  old  slippers. 

Kb. 

The  Maupib.— Probably  the  popular  superstition 
concerning  that  beautiful  bird,  the  magpie,  who  is 
becotning  ao  rare  an  ornament  of  the  landscape 
because  of  his  unrelenting  enemiea,  the  "  battue  - 
sportsmen,  hasalreadyappeared  in  "N.  &  Q.";  but 
if  not,  I  beg  to  aend  you  the  foUowing  description 
of  what  the  peasantry,  farmera,  and  yeomen  (per- 
haps idso  those  who  dcni^ate  themselrea  "the 
upper  claaEea")  in  Clieahire  do  when  they  see 

iVhen  I  waa  a  young  girl,"  said  my  informant, 

"  if  I  saw  a  magpie  I  instantly  spat  on  the  ground, 

and  then  immediately  made  a  cross  with  my  foot 

to  cross  the  bad  luck  away  for  the  day.     If  I  saw 

two  magpies  at  once  I  looked  on  them  as  good 

luck.    If  throe  together,  we  always  anid, '  three  for 

wedding.'     If  four  together,  '  four  for  a  buriaL' " 

Wbat  birds  are  of  iU  omen  besides  the  owl,  raven, 

and  single  magpie  1  Gboroe  R.  Jkbse. 

Henbary,  Haccleafield, 

"  I  WAST  TO  KNOW  !" — A  correapondent  of  the 
Ouardian,  who  is  travelling  in  the  United  States, 
mentions  hearing  sereml  times  a  very  curious  and, 
I  should  think,  new  exclamation  of  surprise  or  in- 
credulity. The  words  are,  "I  want  to  know!'' 
They  ore  the  exact  equivalent  to  "  You  don't  say 
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M> !"  or,  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  "  Did  yoa 
ena  V  Does  an;  one  know  anything  of  the  ellipse 
to  be  filled  up,  or  of  the  origin  of  the  expresaion  1 

&.    L.   BLENEINBOPr. 

ApFEBHiiKiB ;  ITS  Measisg. — Eeoently  pHsaing 
through  this  primiLive  little  village,  which  lies  on 
the  roud  from  London  to  Chipping  Ongar,  I  stopped 
to  aek  !t  countryman  the  ntime  of  the  brook  which 
is  spunned  by  a  bridge  towards  Woltham,  and 
which  was  now  awelled  by  recent  heavy  rnina  to 
thediraenBionaofasmiiUrivcr,  with  pollard  willows 
growing  in  luid-stream.  He  hesitated,  and  then 
Koid,  "I  never  call  it  nothing."  To  mj  repeated 
qnestion  in  a  new  form,  he  re^ed,  "  I  never  heard 
it  called  by  any  noiiie."  Giving  him  up, "  as  a  bod 
job,"  I  accoalcd  a  little  girl,  who  waa  overcharged 
with  ft  pie  from  the  baker's.  She  only  looked  oe- 
wilderea,  and  answered  nothing.  Lflatlv,  I  applied 
to  a  man  with  one  wall-eye,  who  Bhaiply  answered 
me,  "  Barking  Critk."  Now,  Barking  Creek  being 
many  good  miles  to  S.E.,  I  gave  up  the  chaae  in 
despair.  I  now  find,  firom  Lewes's  work,  that  the 
stream  h  the  Boding,  and  that  the  old  name  of 
the  village  was  Affcbridge,  Now  for  my  query. 
Is  not  this  a  corruption  of  IGlbridge,  and  was  not 
this  stream  once  called  the  IRl  I  Jabez. 

AtliEDseam  Gab. 

The  KyouT  :  Siuebia.— la  the  knout  still  used 
in  Russia,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  and  what  sort 
of  prisoners  are  liable  to  it  I  Also,  are  priaoncra 
still  sent  to  Siberia,  ordinary  criminals  as  well  as 
State  prisoners,  and  does  their  life  there  usually 
kill  them  in  a  few  years  I  Any  information 
these  subjects  will  oblige  me. 

JONATHAS   BOUCHIEB 

Dos-.u-DSOM  DESCBNDAST8  Wasted.— ItobeH 
Donaldson,  BaiLie  of  St  Andrews,  Fife,  died  1742, 
son  of  Robert  Donaldson,  in  Lilhric  Creich.  Bud 
five  children :  James,  John,  Robert  (Capt.,  of 
Brawnhilla),  Gilbert^  apd  Janet.  William  Donald- 
Bon,  Baillie  of  St.  Andrews,  died  ITfil,  had  eight 
children  ;  James,  William  (of  Brownhilla  and  Brae- 
heud,  St,  Andrew's  parish),  Agnes,  James,  Ann, 
Janet,  Helen,  and  Andrew.  I  rfm  a  great-grandaor 
of  William  Donaldson  of  Brownhills  and  Bmehend ; 
and  should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  the  de- 
scendants of  any  of  the  ribovc,  I  would  like  to  be 
put  in  couuuunicntion  with  them  to  complete  my 
family  record.  F.  H.  Dosaldsos. 

Fiia,  Kentucky,  U.S.A. 

"PABTon.iL  AssALS."  By  an  Irish  C'ler;gr. 
iiun.  London,  Scelcy  i  Biirnaide.  1840.  Wanted 
the  name  of  the  author.  G.  Lloyd. 

Dddlliigton, 

"  Six-A!iD-TiiiRriES."— These  are  mentioned  ... 
iin  old  arithmetic  book  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  iFift  "Bi3;-and-tLirtj"anycoin;  if 
so,  to  what  country  doe*  it  belong ) 


LiKEMENT."— I  heard  this  word  used  in  a  Oam- 
bridgeahire  village  of  an  apprentice's  month  of 
trial.  Sis  {iJ:mK7)f-monCh  was  said  to  be  over. 
Is  the  esprcBsion  used  elsewhere  t 

Shelley's  "Cencl" — Waa  this  play  ever  acted  I 
If  BO,  when  and  where  I  R.  T.  0, 

Dipping- Stones  os  Fonts. — There  ia,  inside 
the  church  of  Llanvair-Talhoim,  N,  Wales,  and  on 
the  level  of  the  pavement,  a,  atone  slab,  hollowed 
out  to  the  following  dimensions,  and  of  oUonjj 
form  ;  length,  6  ft.  9  in. ;  width,  2  ft.  3  in. ;  Aeptb, 
3  ft.  It  is  the  grey  stone  of  the  kind  BOtf 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  knoi# 
whether  it  ia  still  used  for  baptismal  purposes,  but 
may  I  inquire  whether  a  similar  so-called  "  dipping' 
stone"  exists  in  any  other  Welsh  or  !&i^iut 
chureh,  as  it  aeenis  to  be  unique.  F,  8. 

CbnrchdowQ. 

Baylt  Fauilt. — Wanted  some  account  of  ths 
early  history  of  the  Bayly  family,  especiilly  of 
that  branch  which,  1  am  infonoed,  came  into 
Ireland  with  Cromwell.  There  was  a  Rer. 
Williiun  (!)  Bayly,  rector  of  n  parish  near  Dublin 
about  175(1,  whose  son,  Peter  Bayly,  was  secretwy 
and  law-Dgcnt  to  the  county  Dublin,  and  who 
died  in  1B19,  and  was  biuied  at  Clondalkin. 

WiLLUM  J.  BaTLT. 
3S,  MaleawDTth  Street,  Dublin. 

The  Family  Luirart. — I  thank  Mr.  Teoq  for 
his  information  respecting  two  works  published  in 
the  Family  Library,  and  would  usk  him  if  he  caa 
name  the  authors  ofany  of  the  following  anonymoul 
volumes  in  that  series,  as  he  may  nave  special 
facilities  for  knowing  them  ; — 

Memoir  of  the  life  Qf  Peter  the  Great. 
LivsB  of  British  PbyeiciHos. 
Sketches  of  Imjioature  and  Credulity. 
Trials  of  Cbarlea  1.  and  of  ibc  Itegicidea. 
Funily  Tour  throuRb  HollnniL 
Mutiny  nt  Spithead  and  the  Nore. 
Hketcbet  from  VsneUan  Hialory. 

James  T.  Pbrslkt. 

The  Boarding -Hotrssa  of  America.— 1  isiaO 
be  grateful  to  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  (J,"  who  has 
noted,  and  con  refer  me  to,  two  articles,  which  ap- 
peared in  two  separate  magazines  about  two  years 
since,  descriptive  of  tlie  "boarding-houses  of 
America "  ;  or,  if  interest  has  been  lelt  in  the 
subject,  can  pnrtioukrixc  others.  Sitrrbi, 

"A  Trip  TO  Ireland,  being  a  Description  of 
the  Country,  People,  and  Manners,  aa  also  some 
Select  Observations  on  Dublin.  Printed  in  the 
year  IGflO.  Folio  ;  Prefnce  and  pp.  li"  Who  JB 
the  author  of  this  scurrilous  and  niendaoious  tract  t 
W.  H.  Pattbesok. 

"  Slum." — What  is  the  derivation  of  this  word, 
and  in  what  dictionary  is  it  to  be  found  1    Bailey 
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does  not  mention  it,  nor  any  modem  dictionary 
that  I  have  consulted.  Cidh. 

Bourdon  House,  Davies  Street. — Can  you 
tell  me  why  this  house  is  so  named,  when  it  was 
built,  and  who  was  its  first  proprietor  ]  E. 

French  Engravings. — I  have  before  me  some 
very  good  engravings  illustrative  of  the  history  of 

France : — 

**  Eatampes  All^goriqaes  des  evenemens  les  plus  connus 
de  I'Histoire  de  France,  gray^ea  d'apres  lea  deaaeina  de 
M''  Cochin,  Chev.  de  I'ordre  da  Roy,  Garde  des  deaaeina 
du  Cabinet  de  sa  Majeste,  Secret^  de  rAcademie  Boyale 
de  Peinture  et  Sculpture.  Ouvrage  destine  particoliere- 
ment  d  Tomement  de  la  NouveUe  Edition  de  TAbr^ 
Chronologique  de  M*^  le  President  Henaolt,  maia  qui  ae 
Tend  separement.    A  Paris.  M.DCCLXvni.** 

Most  of  the  pictures  bear  the  signature  C.  N. 
Cochin  filius  del.  1765, 1766, 1767, 1779,  and  there 
is  a  brief  explanation.  But  four  at  the  end  are 
by  a  different  hand.  These  have  no  explanation. 
The  engravings  are  by  C.-E.  Gaucher,  B.  L.  Prevost, 
J.  Aliamet,  J.  F.  Rousseau,  Patas,  J.  B.  Tillard, 
J.  L.  Delignon.  The  series  is  imperfect ;  there  is 
an  interval  of  above  100  years,  877-987,  not  repre- 
sented. It  begins  with  Pepin,  a.d.  751,  and  ends 
with  Louis  XI v.,  a.d.  1715.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
any  one  can  tell  me  (1)  whether  any  more  were 
published,  (2)  whether  anything  is  known  of 
Henault,  Cochin,  and  the  other  names. 

Pelagius. 

"  Sepulcural  Mottos  ;  consisting  of  Original 

Verses  composed  for  Public  Adoption  as  Epi^phs 

on  Tombs  and  Gravestones."    London,  1819.  Who 

was  the  author  \    Also,  of  "  NugcB  Canorm ;  or, 

Epitaphiayi  Mementos   [in   stone-cutters'  verse]." 

London,  1827  ?  David  A.  Burt. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  U.S. 

"  List  of  Officers  Civil  and  Military  inG. 
Britain,  171-1.'  Who  was  the  author  or  pub- 
lisher ^  Wm.  Jackson  Pigott. 

Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

Cowx  AS  A  Sl'RN^uie. — In  Cumberland  this 
name  occurs  ;  has  it  any  meaning  ?  What  language 
does  it  belong  to  ?  Does  it  appear  in  any  other 
county  in  Enghind  or  Scotland  ?  C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair. 

Newton's  Riddle. — Walpole  sends  Lady 
Ossory — 

"  A  very  old  riddle ;  but  if  you  never  saw  it  you  will 
like  it,  and  revere  the  Riddle* maker,  which  waa  one  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  a  great  stargazer  and  conjuror. 

*  Four  people  sat  down  at  a  table  to  play  ; 
They  play'd  all  that  night,  and  some  part  of  next  day ; 
This  one  tliinj;  obaerv'd,  that  when  all  were  seated^ 
Nobody  play'd  with  them,  and  nobody  betted ; 
Yet,  when  they  ^ot  up,  each  was  winner  a  Guinea ; 
Who  tells  me  this  riddle  I*m  sure  is  no  ninny.'" 

The    answer    is    given    in  a   subsequent    letter, 
**  Musicians."    Lady  Ossory  had  guessed  it,  though 


Walpole  could  not.  But  what  authority  is  theve 
for  its  being  Sir  Isaac's  ?  Quivis. 

"Likes  Addressed  to  Mr.  Hobhousb'': 
"  Mors  Janua  Vitje." — In  an  edition  of  some  of 
Lord  Byron's  early  poems,  published  in  1824,  with 
the  worjLs  of  Collms,  Gray,  and  Beattie  (p.  444),  is 
the  following  verse  : — 

*'  Lines  addreased  to  Mr.  Hobhoose  on  his  election  for 
Westminster. 

'Mors  Janua  Yitss.' 
"  Would  you  get  to  the  house  thro'  the  true  gate. 

Much  quicker  than  ever  Whig:  Charley  went, 
Let  ParHam'ent  tend  you  to  Newgate, — 
And  Newgate  will  send  you  to— Parliament" 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  lines  in  the  col- 
lected edition  of  Byron's  poems,  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  nor  are  they,  I  think,  in  his  life  by 
Moore.    Can  you  tell  me  if  they  are  Byron's  ? 

H.  B. 

THE  DE  QUINCIS,  EARLS  OF  WINTON. 

(4«»  S.  X.  xi.  passim;  xii.  57,  132,  269,  290.) 

( Concluded  Jrom  p.  291.^ 

Everything  relating  to  Siward — of  whom  I  have 
numerous  traces — is  of  interest.  He  was,  we  are 
informed,  a  gigantic  Dane,  of  the  most  distin- 
guished prowess,  personal  integrity,  and  energy ; 
and,  though  some  of  our  chroniclers  call  him  an 
adventurer,— atermthensomewhat  indiscriminately 
applied  to  all  who  came  into  Britain  in  quest  of 
either  fortune  or  adventure,  and  by  no  means  im- 
plying a  man  without  antecedents, — he  appears,  on 
quitting  his  native  land,  to  have  left  an  earldom, 
for  at  least  three  preceding  generations  in  his 
fEunily,  behind  him,  and  to  have  been  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Denmark.  It  is  far  from  probable  that 
such  a  shield  as  his  was  that  of  a  mere  upstart ;  or 
that  any  one  unable  fully  to  support  its  preten- 
sions would  have  dared  to  Challenge  the  attention 
of  a  chivalrous  age  with  such  bold  heraldry.  But 
Si^ward,  unwavering  in  his  allemance  and  personal 
fidelity,  bore  his  anns  untarnished  through  all  the 
hazards  of  his  time,  adding  to  them  new  lustre, 
and  vindicating  their  honour  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  his  adopted  country.  He  was,  in  conjunction 
with  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,— husband  of  the 
celebrated  I^y  Godiva,  and  a  man  of  kindred 
chivalry  and  honour, — a  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  throne,  and  one  of  his 
most  formidable  and  faithfiil  guards,  when  seated 
there,  against  all  the  machinations  of  the  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  Earl  (Godwin.  He  was  en- 
trusted also  with  the  protection  of  the  kingdom 
against  its  most  dangerous  enemies,  his  own  coun- 
trymen, under  the  advice,  coarse  in  expression,  but 
complimentanr  to  his  daring,  ^'  Set  the  great  devil 
to  keep  the  lesser  devils  at  bay";  and  he  proved 
himself  entirely  worthy  of  a  tmst  which  hundreds 
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eo  situated  would  have  been  tempted  to  utilize  or 
betray,  and  perfectly  at  home  at  the  post  of  danger. 
As  we  hear  much  of  intentions  or  attempts  to  get 
up  another  massacre  of  the  Danes  at  this  period, 
which  must  have  been  of  concernment  to  him,  it 
also  appears  highly  probable  that  to  his  influence, 
firmness,  and  magnanimity  the  internal  forbearance 
and  pacification  of  the  kingdom  were  due.  If, 
then,  as  I  have  surmised,  the  lion  rampant  was 
introduced  into  our  national  heraldry  through  him, 
— ^and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  historical  facts  of  equal 
authenticity  which  point  to  so  early  and  circum- 
stantially accurate  an  origin  of  this  achievement, — 
it  is  not  without  interest,  connected  with  the 
alliance  of  our  present  heir  apparent  and  his  royal 
lady, — let  us  hope  of  equally  happy  augury, — to 
•find  this  ancient  Danish  emblem  occupying  the 
quarter  of  our  national  shield,  which,  by  another 
Union,  has  been  so  long  and  happily  assigned  it, 
to  the  quieting  and  hannonizing  of  our  insular 
asperities.  It  Ls  the  basis  of  our  popular  metaphor, 
**  the  British  Lion,"  and  not  the  three  leopards  of 
England,  which  have  certainly  changed  their  spots; 
and  though  it  may  feel  like  a  new  heraldic  grievance 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed  to  discover  that 
the  lion  rampant  is  not  indigenous  there,  yet,  if 
the  relationship  between  Siward  an.d  Malcolm 
Canmore,  asserted  by  Shakspeare,  and  presumably 
also  by  James  VI.,  be  true,  Scotland  has  had  a 
right  of  inheritance  in  it  from  a  date  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Macbeth,  and  England  also  from  the 
time  of  Stephen. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  some  other 
equally  remarkable  and  interesting  facts  which  have 
emerged  from  my  recent  studies  and  researches, 
and  keeping  in  view  the  great  anti(iuity,  and  im- 
doubtedly  Oriental  origin  of  heraldry,  I  am  not 
without  hope,  had  I  entire  leisure,  of  being  able  to 
trace  to  its  source  an  earlier  current  of  northern 
civilization  than  historians  have  yet  suspected. 
But  to  resume. 

The  De  Quincis  increased  their  influence  in  Eng- 
land also  as  well  as  in  Scotland  by  the  alliance 
with  Maud  St.  Liz,  who,  by  the  marriage  of  her 
grandfather.  Earl  Waltheof,  was  related  to  Henry  I. 
of  England  through  the  Countess  Judith,  Lady  of 
Daventry  and  niece  of  the  Conqueror,  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  cousin-german  to  Henry.  And 
that  influence  was  further  cemented  by  Henry's 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  David  I.,  her  step-father, 
who,  as  well  as  Henry's  Queen,  was  related  to  her 
through  Siward.  Thus  a  series  of  alliances  took 
place,  which,  in  that  age,  must  have  been  of  the 
highest  national  interest ;  for  as  Malcolm  Canmore 
was  married  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  Henry's  marri^e  with  her  descendant 
united  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  British,  and  Danish 
blood  royal  with  that  of  the  Nonnans  in  King 
Stephen  and  the  future  kings  of  England.  The 
blood  of  the  Welsh  princes  was  also  umted  in  them 


at  a  subsequent  date,  so  that  our  princes  now 
represent  the  blood  royal  of  all  the  races  known  to 
have  had  dominion  in  Britain. 

From  Maud  St.  Liz,  l)y  her  first  marruige  with 
Robert  Fitz  Richard,  who  was  Dapifer,  related 
by  blood  to  Henry  I.,  and  had  great  influence 
at  Court,  there  sprang  one  noble  and  powetfol 
family,  the  Fitz  Walters,  as  pointed  out  4*^  S.  xL 
445,  of  whom  Lord  Robert  Fitz  Walter  was  "  the 
renowned  leader  of  the  Magna  Carta  Barons"; 
and,  from    her    second   marriage,  this   other  d 
wliich  we  are  treating — the  De  Quincis,  of  whom 
Seher,  Earl  of  Winchester,  was   made  chief  of 
the  barons  entrusted  with  the  custody  and  vin- 
dication of  the  Charter ;  while  yet  another  noble 
family,  besides  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  de- 
scended from  her  mother.  Queen  Matilda,  through 
Simon  de  St.  Liz  the  second,  the  son  of  her  firat 
marriage,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Earldom  of  Northampton — that  of 
Huntingdon  being  given  to  David  1.  by  Heniy  L 
This  Simon  de  St.  Liz  the  second,  whose  character 
appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  expression,  a  man 
"  forward  in  promising,  slow  in  performance,"  mar- 
ried, first,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Robert  le  Bossu, 
or  Belmont,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  died  in  1153 
(18th  Stephen),  her  father,  Le  Bossu,  died  1168, 
and  Isabella,  after  her  first  husband,  Simon  St  Liz 
the  second's  death,  married  a  second  husband, 
Garvase  Paganell  of  Dudley,  founder  of  Dudley 
Priory,  co.  Worcester,  who  was  living  in  1189; 
and  I  am  just  able  ta  rescue  the  fact  out  of  the 
confusion  of  the  chroniclers,  who  have  got  tho- 
roughly bewildered  by  these  repeated  Simons  de 
St.  Liz  and  Sehers  de  Quincy,  that  the  second 
Seher  de  Quincy,    first    Lord  Buckby,    married 
Hawise,  the  sister  of  this  Isabella.    As  this  mar- 
riage might  be  about  1156,  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the    De    Quincy    chronology  already   suggested. 
Simon  St.  Liz  the  third,  the  son  of  the  second, 
married  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Gilbert  de 
Gaunt  jure  ux.,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  by  his  wife  Hawiseu 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Romara,  Earl 
of  Lincoln ;  and  thus  Simon  de  St.  Liz  the  third 
became,  j^ire  ux.,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  addition  to 
his  own  Earldom  of  Northampton.    He  died  30fch 
Henry  IL  (1184). 

These  facts  show  that  at  the  time  of  Kinc  John, 
and  for  some  generation  previous,  the  De  Quincis 
had  in  Britain  a  wide  array  of  powerful  and  noble 
relatives.  There  are  thus,  also,  well  defined  dis- 
tinctions between  the  several  Simons  de  St.  Liz 
as  well  as  between  the  several  Sehers  de  Quincy ; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  if  writers  on 
the  subject  would  indicate  which  one  of  the  three 
or  four  of  either  name  they  specifically  mean  when 
henceforth  treating  of  them. 

In  collecting  into  a  focus  and  synchronizing  these 
numerous  and  somewhat  complicated  ^cts,  I  ha^e 
to  apologize  for  the  tediousness  which  the  task  of 
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unravelling  hns  forced  upon  ine.  But  when 
set  of  chroniclers  have  bten  nuiking  Miiud  St.  Liz 
daughter  of  the  Hrst,  imother  of  the  second,  and 
another  of  the  third  Simon  St.  Liz,  and,  with  equal 
■consistency,  wife  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  Seher 
de  Quincy,  and  range  the  dates  of  her  mairiogea 
from  1112  to  1190!  just  aa  their  convenience,  and 


that  these  reckless  anachronisms  and  miarepresenta- 
tions  of  the  facts  prevail  more  or  less  in  eveij 
Engiiflh  county  history  in  which  she  is  named,— ■' 
will  not  be  surprising  if  I  hnve  hesitated  aa 
■whether  there  were  not  more  than  one  Maud  St. 
Liz,  though  I  have  heen  unahle  to  obtain  any  de- 
terminate evidence  of  the  fact.  It  was  clearly 
time,  at  all  events,  that  something  should  be  done 
■for  the  rescue  and  protection  of  nistorical  truth ; 
And  some  allowance,  therefore,  will  possibly  be 
made  for  n  prolixity  which  has  been  unwelcome  ' 
no  one  more  than  tomyself,  Jaues  A,  Smith, 
London. 


DE  MESCniS,  EARL  OF  CHESTEK, 
(4*"'  S.  xii.  141,  194,  291.) 
(CtmcludidfraiH  p.  2B2.J 

In  every  charter  in  which  the  raembers  of 
the  Eurla  of  Chester  family  are  mentioned  they 
always  called  Meschin,  or  De  Meschin,  or 
Meschines  (never,  that  I  have  seen,  in  any  instance 
Id)  Meschines  or  Mcaehinus),  It  is  perfectly  in- 
credible that  they  could  be  all  described  oa  junior 
{if  Meschins  means  younger,  and  is  a  description 
imd  not  It  Bumiinio).  Imapne  Mr.  Jones's  three 
sons,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Horry,  being  each  described 
Tom  Jones,  Jun.,  Bob  Jones,  Jan.,  &c  The  thing 
is  really  too  absurd  even  "for  the  dark  ages  of 
yen  en  logy."' 

"  Kuni.  XVI.  Cronicon  Cumbriw  [Adliuc  ei  Regiatro 
de  Wed*rhall]  Bex  Willielmm  cognonirue  Bsitatdus,  lie. 
■dedit  totam  temim  de  comilatu  Cumbriic  Bnnulpba  de 
Meicliincs  Et  Galfrido  Irccliua  HujtODi]  Ttstri  ejuadem 
Haiiul|)hi  totum  comitatum  Cestriai,  et  Willielmo  [fun- 
dator  de  Wed(rbsll|  fratri  eorundum  (crram  de  Capfniid, 
inter  Duden  et  Dnrwent.  Runalphus  de  MescbineB 
fcolfarit  Hubertum  ds  Vaux  da  baroDiB  de  Oillealaniil  et 
Itunulpbura  frBlrem  ejus.  Sc.  •  •  *  Predictni  ffil- 
lielmna  de  .MescbineB,  domiooa  de  Conpluid,  feoffBTit 
Wuldevum  filium  Cospatiicii  da  tota  terra  inter  Conr  et 
Derwent,  simal,  to.  '  *  •  Galfridm  [reotiu*  Hugo] 
de  Mescbines  Comos  ceitriie  ohiit  nine  hasrede  de  corpore 
■uo,  et  Ranulpbua  de  Meecbincs  fuit  comes  Cestrin  et 
redidic  dornino  regi  totum  comllatura  Cumbria  tali  con- 
ditionc  ut  linguli  feoflati  sui  tenuisaeiit  tema  Bins  do 
domino  rcjrc  id  capite,  Pncdictua  Waldevus  feoffavit. 
&£.'••  et  dedit  Melbetb  medico  8uo  Villam  de 
BromefBld.  *  •  *  Idem  Willielmm  filius  Doneani 
deapousarit  Aliciam  fili«m  Robetti  de  Romeney,  domini 
de  iikipton  in  Craren.  Qui  Kubertaa  (jnoDdam  deapon- 
■averat  tiliam  Willielmi  de  Meecbinei,  domini  ds  CoDp- 
fauuL  Idem  IVilliclmuB  procreaviC  ex  eadeca  Alicia 
more  Hua.  Willielmum  puentm  de  Egremucd,  qui  iafra 
ktatem  obiit  et  tres  filiaa.  Quarum  prima  iiDmine 
Cecilia  maritata  Tuit  cum  bonoro  de  Skipton  Willielmo 
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le  GrorauB,  Comili  AlbemarliK,  per  dominuni  Henricum 
Tegem  Anghse.  Item  secuiida  nomine  Amabilla  niaritata 
fuit  Regnalda  de  Luc;  emu  Uonore  de  Egremund,  per 
eundem  regem.  Et  tertia  nomino  Alicia  maritata  foic 
Gilberto  Pipard,  ie.,  et  itetum  per  reginam  Koberto 
de  CourtDny  et  abilt  iine  hEerede  de  se.  Will.  GroEwu^ 
comeB  Albemarlin  genuit  ex  ea  Ceciliam,  et  HaKjdam. 
Cui  lucceaait  Will,  de  Portibus  comee  AlbemarliK.  Cui 
BQccesait  alter  Will,  de  Fortibui.  Cui  aucceasit  Aielina, 
q me  fuit  desponsata  Edmondo  Tratri  domini  regia  E.  et 
obiit  eine  berede,  &c.  ReginaJdua  de  Lucy  genuit  ex 
Amabilla  Amabiilam  et  Aliciam,  et  auccesait  Amabiltv 
LambertuB  de  Mullon.  Cui  ancceaait  Thomai  de  Malton 
de  Egremond.  Et  BoeceBsit  AUciie  Thon 
Bucceaut  Thomaa  filius  ejus,  cui  auoeea^t 
ejua."— 3  Dugdale's  Jfoa.  (181B),  584. 

In  this  carta  from  the  cbartulary  of  Wethernll 
in  Cumberland  we  find  the  three  brothers,  Eanulph, 
William,  and  Geoffl^y,  all  called  De  Sleschinos, 
not  ua  a  tobriquet,  but  as  a  fiunily  surname — if  not, 
where  or  who  was  Geoffrey  senior  and  WiUiam 
Bcnior?  Junior  is  a  relative  tenn,  and  necesBarily 
implies  its  co-relative,  senior. 

Fancy  any  one  called  John  Jones,  Jun.,  Earl  of 
Finabury,  long  after  his  father  had  died ;  yet, 
according  to  Tbwakb,  here  we  have  it:— 

"Num.  VI.  [of  St.  WerbuiB,  Chester.]  Cart* 
Eanulpbi  McBchyn  Comitis  Cestria^"  and  goes  on, 
"  Wilhelmus  Meschin  frater  mens  dedit  Deo  et 
ecclesi(e,"&c.^2  Dugdale'sifiwi,,  387.  Then  again : 
"Num.  VIL  Carta  Eanulphi  fllii  Ranulphi  Mes- 
chines."—/6.  3S8.  This  ia  reaUy  too  absurd.  Then 
again ;  "  Num.  III.  Carta  prima  de  Wetherall. 
R.  de  Meschin  (Richerio  vice  comiti  Karleoli)  gives, 
'''  pro  animabus  patris  et  matris  me^  et  Bicnardi 
fratris  mei  et  pro  onima  mea  et  uxoris  joeaa 
Lucia;."— 3  Dug.  Mon.,  583.  In  Num.  I,  he  is 
called  "  Eanulphi  Mescnine  comitiB  Cumbriie." — 
Ibid.  582.— Again,  "  Num.  V.  Ego  fiAnulphus 
Meschines  toncessi  et  dedi ....  Tertibua  Meadiino 
Willielmo." — Ibid.  Again,  "  Num.  XV.  R  Mes- 
chines."— Ibid,  p.  684. 

Then  we  have  the  (second  Earl  of  the  De 
Meschin  family,  but)  fourth  Earl  of  Cheater  de- 
scribed as  "  Eanulphi  Meschin."— 5  Dug.  Mon.  339. 
Tbwabs  knowa  no  instance  where  any  of  the  issue 
of  Eanulph,  third  Earl,  ie  called  Meschin.  The 
third  Earl  died  in  1128.  Calder  Abbey  was 
founded  by  his  son,  the  fourth  Earl,  in  llIM,  and 
in  the  chwter  of  confirmation  by  Hen.  III.  he  is 
called  "Eanulphi  Meschin."- 5  Dug.  Mon.,  340. 
Thus  we  have  Eanulph,  the  fourth  Earl,  and  his 
cousin  Eanulph,  the  son  of  William,  both 
called  Meschin. 

All  the  greatest  writers  in  history  and  in  genea- 
logy have  always  asserted  that  the  family  aumame 
of  the  Earls  of  Chester  was  De  Meschines.  Dug- 
dale,  Selden,  Camden  (3  .Brit.,  E06),  Lord  Coke, 
down  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  and  Omierod  (which 
last  has  investigated  everything  connected  with 
this  family)  all  proclaim  this  fact  ■with  one  voice, 
and  is  all  this  concurrence  of  authority  to  be  shaken 
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by  a  casual  oonjectnie  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stapleton, 
wnioh  he  introdaces  with  an  "  apparently  "?  I  do 
fed  I  haye  made  Quite  too  much  of  Tewar's 
reply.  I  dare  say  Tewars  is  himself  "a  young 
man/'  and  when  he  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
period  of  chivaliy  a  little  more,  he  will,  no  doubt, 
learn  a  little  gentle  courtesy. 

In  all  the  armories  several  coats  of  arms  that 
have  never  been  attributed  to  the  Earls  of  Chester, 
are  assigned  to  the  name  of  De  Meschines,  and  also 
a  most  remarkable  crest  [a  rose  argent,  surmounted 
by  a  thistle  proper].  How  could  these  heraldic 
devices  originate  except  by  being  borne  by  persons 
of  this  name? 

The  name  to  this  day  exists  in  Italy.  I  have 
met  a  person  of  this  name  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  I  nave  seen  it  on  a  tombstone  which  is  ^fore 
the  high  altar  of  the  church  which  stands  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Mamertine  Prison,  close  to  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  to  the  north  or  north- 
west of  the  Forum  in  Home.  The  word  Meschino 
or  Meschin  is  pure  Italian,  and  runs  on  all  fours 
with  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  name  Meschin 
by  Lord  Audley,  viz.,  an  ugly  customer — a  man 
dangerous  to  meddle  with. 

The  name  would  probably  be  acquired  in  this 
way.  When  the  Nonnans  invaded  Italy  and 
Sicily,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  accom- 
panied them  in  the  capacity  of  a  leader,  where, 
from  the  vigour  of  his  military  conduct,  he  became 
known  by  this  Italian  epithet ;  the  Italians  giving 
the  name  as  one  indicating  fear  and  terror,  where- 
upon it  was  adopted  by  hini  and  his  posterity  as  a 
family  surname.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  Normans,  by  their  extravagant  and 
romantic  valour,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  no  country  at  that 
time  supplied  so  many  travellers  and  pilgrims  to 
the  Levant  as  "  the  Maritime  Be^ssin,  Avranchin, 
and  the  Cotentin  ....  and  who  founded  so  many 
good  families  in  England." — 3  Palgrave's  History  of 
Normandy y  188.  That  De  Meschin  was  the  family 
surname  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  is  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  in  history.  It  is  attested  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  public  treaties  witn 
foreign  states,  by  public  rolls  and  private  charters 
innumerable,  and  by  a  cloud  of  writers  of  the 
highest  authority,  whose  name  is  legion. 

If  the  interpolation  of  a  private  person's  affairs 
into  this  discussion  be  not  impertinent,  I  may, 
perhaps,  observe  that  on  reference  to  the  Law  Lists 
one  can  find  that  Mr.  Meekins,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  De  Meschin,  was  not  a  law  student, 
but  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  of  the  mature 
Parliamentary  "  seven  years'  standing." 

As  to  Lord  Audley's  claim.  His  lordship  used 
occasionally  to  come  to  my  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
On  one  occasion  he  casuaUy  mentioned  that  an 
ancestor  of  his  had  the  epithet  Le  Meschin,  as 
appeared  in  a  peerage  claim.    I  said  I  should  like 


to  see  it.  He  said,  "  1  shall  be  comimar  to  tbe 
Temple  to-morrow,  and  will  bring  it.''  Tbe  next 
day  I  glanced  through  it :  it  is  four  or  five  jmn 
since.  It  seemed  to  be  drawn  up  some  ioaij  or 
fifty  years  ago.  If  I  remember  aright,  there  weie 
some  twenty  pages  of  printed  proora,  and  I  ihhik 
it  was  for  the  Earldom  of  Rosmar,  but  of  the  spell- 
ing I  am  not  sure.  I  believe  it  was  in  Nomuakdj, 
but  it  may  have  been  in  some  other  part  of  Fienoe^ 
or  in  England  or  Germany. 

[In  Germany  the  title  is  at  present  in  exiBteno^ 
where  I  have  met  a  Countess  Rosmar.  Bat  I 
f&ncy  the  title  was  conferred  by  the  present  Em- 
peror.] 

The  late  Lord  Audley  was  a  highly  leftmed 
and  accomplished  antiquary  and  gen^ogist.  He 
occupied  the  illustrious  position  of  standing  thixd 
on  the  roll  of  English  baurons  by  virtue  of  a  peefage 
dating  six  centuries  back.  He  was  a  Count  of  tEe 
Holy  Roman  Empire ;  but  I  am  certain  he  valued 
himself  far  more  on  being  a  thorough  gentleman  in 
act  and  feeling,  and,  therefore,  I  am  confident  he 
would  have  submitted,  with  the  utmost  pleasure, 
this  "  fabrication,"  as  your  correspondent  calls  it^ 
"  to  those  of  your  readers  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  Anglo-Norman  history,"  and  probably  his  exe- 
cutors would  do  the  same. 

Tnos.  DE  Meschik. 

British  Association,  Bradford. 


The  (so-called)  Lady  Chapel  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral  (4**^  S.  xii.  101,275.) — Since  I  ventured 
to  state  the  objections  which  seemed  to  exist 
against  the  eastern  aisles  of  this  Cathedral  being  bo 
designated,  I  have  found  so  remarkable  &  con- 
firmation of  this  view  by  one  of  the  hichest 
authorities  in  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  uaA,  I 
ask  permission  to  ^ve  it,  from  its  intent  in 
regani  to  a  noble  building,  unique,  unfortunately^ 
in  Scotland.  The  Rev.  Professor  Willis,  of  Cam- 
bridge, contributed  a  valuable  memoir  on  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  certain  foundations  of  early  build- 
ings discovered  there  by  himself,  which  is  printed 
in  vol.  xviii.  (for  1861)  of  Tlie  Archceological 
Journal,  On  p.  15  he  describes  his  discovery  of 
the  early  English  arches  of  the  eastern  gable  of  the 
square-ended  choir,  which  was  supported  on  two 
pier-arches,  "as  at  Romsey,  in  Ilampshire,  the 
Cathedrals  of  Hereford,  Winchester,  and  GlcugoWy 
and  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.''  Thus  the  high  altar 
of  the  old  choir  of  Lichfield  stood  against  the 
central  pier,  which  joined  its  two  eastern  arches, 
exactly  as  may  now  be  seen  in  the  choir  of  Glas- 
gow, saving  that  the  altar  is  no  longer  there.  Then 
at  Lichfield  a  double  transverse  aisle,  divided  by 
slender  shafts,  extended  eastwards  of  the  choir  for 
about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet,  and  stretched  firom 
north  to  south  about  sixty  feet,  coinciding  with  the 
breadth  of  the  choir  proper  and  its  aides.  The 
eastern  portion  of  this  double  aisle  was  lighted  by 
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four  windows,  in  each  of  which  stood  an  ftltar,  while 
the  western  portion,  at  the  baek  of  the  high  altar, 
formed  a.  procesaion-path  in  conjunction  with  the 
ahles  of  the  nave  and  choir.  This  ia  precit^ij  the 
position  of  Che  so-culled  Lady  Chiipcl  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  The  measuiements  ore  terjr  similar ;  it 
is  divided  by  shafts  into  eastern  and  western  aislea; 
and   there   are  eight  enstem   lancet   windows   in 
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chapels.  In  no  record  connected  with  Glasgow 
Cathedral  is  there  any  notice  of  a  "  Lady  "  C!hapel, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  preserred  the 
dedications  of  three  of  the  altars  which  stood 
"retro,"  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  high  altar.  Were 
there  no  other  evidence,  the  shape  of  this  eastern 
portion  of  the  Cathedral  Is  sufficient  to  show  that 
It  could  never  have  heen  a  Lady  Chapel,  which,  as  a 
rule,  was  projected  independently  from  the  east  end 
of  the  (Athedrol,  and  had  generally  subsidkiy 
chapels  of  ita  own.  There  i«  here  no  auch  pre- 
emmeace,  the  foiir  small  chapels  being  all  on  an 
eiiniility.  Therefore  it  ia  hoped  that  future  histo- 
rians of  Glasgow  will  give  this  part  of  the  Cathedral 
its  proper  name,  "  The  Chapel  or  Aisle  of  the  Four 
Altare."  As  Durham  with  ite  nine  altars  is  unique 
in  England,  Ginsgow  with  ita  four  should  be 
similarly  distinguished  in  Scotland. 

I  gladly  acknowledge  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wai,- 
■coTT'a  correction  of  my  error  regarding  the  "  Pres- 
bytery'' of  a  cathedral.  I  was  mSled  by  the 
ground-pkns  (in  Winkle's  and  Garland's  EnglUh, 
V<ithedrals)  of  Winchester,  Lincoln,  and  Chichester, 
where  the  space  eastward  of  the  high  altar  is  so 
styled,  whereas  "Ambulatory"  would  be  more 
correct.  Pro£  Willis,  in  his  historical  plan  of 
Winchester  (Ardifcol,  vol.  for  1845),  correctly 
markB  the  presbytery  aa  the  space  between  the 
hack  of  the  high  altur  and  the  choir  proper,  which 
latter,  in  all  Norman  cathednda,  stood  benenth  the 
central  tower.  Writing  without  a  ground-plan  of 
Glasgow  before  me,  I  was  inclined  to  adopt  Ch. 
Wade's  idea  that  there  were  eight  eastern  altars. 
But  there  would  not  have  been  room  for  so  many ; 
and  there  win  be  little  doubt  that  four  is  the 
proper  number.  The  eight  lancets  being  in  pairs, 
the  altar  of  each  chapel  probablvstood  beneatti  the 
central  coupling  shaft.  Mr.  Walcott  suggests 
that  St.  Mary's  was  the  dedication  of  the  unknown 
altar.  Very  likely  this  ia  so,  although  there  were 
two  others  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  one  at 
the  entrance  of  the  choir,  and  the  other  in  the 
lower  church,  or  crypt;  to  which  latter  Walter 
Fitz-Gilhcrt  and  bis  son  David,  the  progenitors  of 
the  Hnrailton  fnmily,  made  gifts  of  vestments  and 
nnnuiil  rents  earlyin  the  fourteenth  century.  (Reg. 
GlaJ"j.)  AsoLO-StoTus. 

"  Life  Tor.KRARLB  BtT  for  its  AMnsEHEsrs" 
(4*  S.  xii.  2G4.)— I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir 


George  Comewall  I/ewis,  who  wae  a  moat 
omnivorous  reader,  most,  ere  he  penned  his  now 
fiunoua  aphorism,  have  como  across  a  passage, 
italicized  oelow,  in  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Che£e, 
printed  by  the  late  Sir  Henty  £lilis  in  hia  Originai 
Lttten  oJEmintmt  Literary  Men  (Caaiden  Society's 
CoUection,  voL  xxiii.,  1843,  p.  8).  As  the  letter 
is  as  characteristic  as  it  is  brief,  I  transcribe  the 
greater  part  of  it  : — 

"  I  Tele  the  caulme  of  qnietnes,  b«iDS  toit  afore  vitb 
Btonns,  and  liaie  felt  of  smbittoDB  biltetgil,  poisoned 
with  hope  of  hap.  And,  therfora,  I  con  be  merl  on  the 
bankea  bde  without  dsngring  mipelf  on  the  »n.  Yo' 
sight  ia  ful  of  gai  things  obrode,  nhich  I  desire  not,  M 
Uwigs  Bufficieatli  known  and  vulend.  0  «k<U  jilauun 
u  it  lo  lacke  pUatHrti,  and  how  honorable  i»it  toflifrom 
honors  tbrowa.  Among  other  lacks  I  lack  painted 
bucrum  to  lai  betweyne  bokci  uid  hordes  in  rai  etudi, 
which  I  now  have  trimd.  I  haie  nrds  of  ux  jardes. 
Chuse  Tou  the  color.  1  prai  joa  bi  me  a  remo  of  paper 
at  London.     Fare  ;e  weL" 

This  letter  is  dated  "  from  Cambridge  the  satx 
Mai,  1649,"  and  is  addressed  to  the  writer's  "loving 
Frende,  Mr.  Peter  Osborne."  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  book- 
cases of  scholars  were  of  a  somewhat  primitive 
fashion,  the  shelves  being  mere  "  bordes,"  ao  care- 
lessly pWed  as  to  need  the  interposition  of 
"  painted  bucrum  "  between  them  and  the  "  bokes," 
while  the  "bokes"  themselves  were,  save  in  very 
rare  instances,  innocent  of  ornament,  or  even  of 
lettering,  except,  after  a  rather  clumsy  style,  on 
the  fore  edges  ;  the  backs  of  the  books  not  being 
presented  to  the  spectator's  eye. 

HRNRr  Cahfkin,  F.S.A. 

Keform  Club. 

SOn  the  armnaement  of  hooki  in  old  libraxiea,  see 
.  £  Q.,"  4-'  8.  i.  677;  ii.  «,  2U;  z.  451,  623,] 

Shipbttildiso  at  Sandqatb  (4"'  S.  xii.  128, 
214.)~I  have  perfect  recollections  of  the  days  of 
childhood  onu  early  youth  passed  at  Sandgate 
during  the  years  iei2tol820,— recollections  allthe 
more  vivid,  perhaps,  from  my  subsequent  visits  to 
the  place  having  been  very  few  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. During  that  period  there  was  a  worthy  boat- 
builder  named  Graves,  whose  yard  and  premises, 
near  to  the  Castle,  whether  previously  occupied  by 
Wilson  or  not,  of  whom  1  have  no  recollection, 
could  nei'er  have  afforded  accommodation  for  build- 
ing vesseia  of  anything  like  a  man-of-war  class  ; 
nor  CSB  1  think  that  the  shelving,  shingly  beach 
could  have  been  suitable  for  the  launching  of  vessels 
of  any  considerable  size.  The  staple  of  Graves's 
yard,  iiihich  inai  tiit  <mly  ont,  and  which  still  pro- 
bably exists,  consisted  of  small  yachts,  cutters, 
iast-aailing  luggers,  smaller  fishing  craft,  and  swifl 
rowing  galleys;  the  very  longest  of  which  vessels  of 
any  kind  could  not,  I  should  think,  have  exceeded 
the  length  of  fifty  feet.  No  doubt  the  three-masted 
luggers  of  the  coast,  including  those  of  Folkestone 
and  Sandgate,  became  active  and  valuable  Channel 
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pnTuteers  during  the  war  ;  but  it  was  tlieii  tast- 
Boiling  qualities  and  the  pluck  of  their  hard; 
Kentish  crewa  which  caused  their  value,  mther 
than  their  size  or  their  militar)-  armaments — quali- 
ties turned  to  a  good  account,  which  long  gtiTe 
them  a  notoriety  in  the  smuggling  annaJs  of  the 
const,  of  which  not  a  few  Fol&stoneri  of  the  pre- 
sent da;  coutd  tell  exciting  talcB  as  to  the  deeds  of 
their  gr&ndJathers  and  great-grandfathers. 

Bein^  sceptical,  therefore,  aa  to  the  ship-building 
capabibtiea  of  the  dear  old  sea-beaten  village  of 
my  early  days,  and  having,  at  page  139  of  this 
Toluine,  already  referred  a  correspondent  of  "  N. 
&  Q."  to  a  Sandgate  on  the  French  aide  of  the 
Channel,  will  Hardric  Morphth  pardon  me  if  I 
sag^t  a  northern  Sahdqatb  to  huul  My  sug- 
gestion is  baaed  upon  the  following  passage  from 
McCullocb's  Geographical  Dictionary,  Art.  "  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne":— "  The  town  furnished,  in  1346, 
17  ahips  and  314  marines  for  the  siege  of  Calais,  a 
gieat^  force  than  any  port  N.  of  the  Thames,  ex- 
cept Yarmouth."  I  camiot  at  this  moment  refer 
to  historical  or  topographical  works  on  Newcastle, 
but  the  vast  ahip-hmlding  tmerations  of  the  Tyne 
must  have  had  an  early  beginning ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  these  serenteeu  ^pa  of  war,  and 
perhaps  others  at  a  later  period,  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  whose  forces  held  Newcastle 
from  166S  to  the  Keatoration,  were  built,  in  olden 
times  at  least,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Norman 
keep  of  Kufus,  and  at  that  portion  of  the  river 
bank  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
resided  that  famous  old  koaetinan,  William  Scott, 
the  father  of  the  illustrious  brothers,  Lord  Stowell 
and  Lord  Eldon, — subsequently  the  mariners'  and 
keelmen's  quarter,  perhaps  the  Wapping  of  New- 
castle— the  burden  of  many  a  hearty  song  hy  the 
bards  of  the  Tyne — and  still  bearing  the  ancient 
and  locally  cherished  name  of  Sandgate. 

S.  H.  Harlowb. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

CuRiooa  Cards  (4^  S.  xii.  265.)— A  pack  of 
modem  Italian  cards  that  I  have  consists  of  four 
suits,  each  of  ten  caids  ;  one  to  seven  and  three 
court  cords,  a  knave,  a  king,  a  man  on  honeback. 
The  suits  are,  1.  Clubs,  represented  aa  massive 
wooden  clubs,  variously  coloured.  2.  Swords  ;  the 
ace  in  a  sheath.  3.  Cups  ;  the  ace  with  a  ci 
4.  Coins  (gold),  the  four  has  the  state  coat  of  a 
These  correspond,  1,  to  our  trefoils  (trifles),  clubs, 
through  some  translated  word, — 2,  to  our  spades, 
from  the  word  gxirfa,— 3,  to  our  heaits,  from 
casuT,  got  from  the  Spanish  for  a  cup  (1),— and  4,  to 
our  diamonds,  from  denarivt,  once  denitr, 

A  pack  of  modem  Spanish  cords  that  I  have 
consists  of  four  suita,  each  of  twelve  cards ;  oi 
nine  and  three  court  cards,  a  knave,  a  figur 
honebnck,  and  a  lung.     Each  card  of  a  Bait 


Qumbered  one  to  twelve,  clubs,  swords,  cupe,  and 
iD9.  The  ace  of  the  coins  contains  the  state 
ma, — the  four  of  the  same  suit  containing  a 
>n  and  the  in.iker's  narae,  Joae  Serrano  Pamplona. 
In  TOrts  of  Germany  (in  Bavaria,  I  know)  cuds 

much  like  the  above  are  used.     I  think  in  the  old 

Smes  there  was  a  valet,  n  bas-valet  ^the  lattM  on 
)t,  the  first  riding),  and  a  king.        Nefbritx. 

The  Word  "Fathkrland  "  (4""  S.  a.  312.)— 

s  to  the  recent  author  who  boasted  that  he  wu 
the  first  to  introduce  the  word  "Fatherland"  into 
English,  the  following  extract  from  B'lsRtdPs 
Curiotitia  of  LiUralvre  will,  I  think,  be  a 
sufficient  answer  :■ — 

"  Let  me  clum  the  honour  of  one  pun  nsokgisBL  I 
rratund  to  Id  trodoca  the  term  of '  Fxthcrliind '  to  ilttrflil 
our  nalali  tolum  ;  1  liave  liied  to  see  it  adopted  bj  Lord 
Bjron  and  b J  Mr.  Soathej.  ThiB  energetic  eiprMdonmaj, 
llierefore,be  coualilereiluuithenliutedi  and patriotiBi 
maritinip  it  with  its  glorj  uid  itii  BfTection.  '  Falliariaiid' 
ii  coDgeoial  with  the  Ifuiguige  in  which  we  find  that 
other  fine  eipreraion  of  ■  Hother-tonene.'  The  pitriatic 
neologism  onginated  with  me  in  Uollaiid,  when  In  euiy 
life,  it  via  mj  daily  pnrauit  to  turn  over  ths  glorkna 
hiator;  of  ita  indepeadence  under  the  title  of  F(u2cr- 
landicht  Bitlorii — '  the  histor;  of  Fatherland ! '  " 

The  extract  is  taken  from  an  article,  entitled 
"  History  of  New  Words."         E.  Pabsihohail 

"  Pro  PatbiA  "  Papbr  (4'»  S.  xii.  26fi.)— Thia  is 
not  a  tmde  term  for  size,  hut  is  frequently  applied 
by  solicitors  to  pott  paper,  a  cheaper  and  a  aliade 
smaller  size  than  foolscap.        WlLLIAK  Bloos. 

"  Thb  Mas  of    Sonos  "  (4*  S.  xiL   109.}— 
Should  it  not  be  "  the  man  of  lovt*  "f    It  etoitd* 
thus  in  my  copy  of  the  ChrUtian  Yiar. 
"  Minstrel  raptures  "  is  from  Scott  :— 
"  For  him  no  rurmtrd  ruftwrti  awelL" 

Lay  o/Uuliut  Jfnufnl 


Cruelty  to  Crimikai*  (4'*'  8.  xiL  2iSL\ — 
Cruelty  could  not  deter  men  from  crime.  Neitlier 
will  cruelty  to  animals  deter  men  from  intempemioe 
or  vice  ;  nor  will  any  "  scientific  "  discorerua  ob- 
toined  in  defiance  of  religion,  humani^,  and 
justice,  by  torturing  and  kilhng  our  weaker  fblknr 
creatures,  prevent  disease  or  cure  it  when  created : — 
"The  Qoda  are  just,  and  of  oar  plouant  viea 
Heice  ifutrumenta  to  acoorge  lu." 
There  is  more  equity  in  letting  mad  doge  bite 
murderers  to  enable  doctors  to  try  if  anr  oun  can 
be   found  for  rabies,  than  there  is  in  m»fciwg  ii 


and  death 
miat  may  enable 
penalty  of  his  own 


"BR0LErT0''(4'>'  S.  xii.  267.>— I  beliero  that 
Dr.  MiLNsn  Babst  is  right,  and  I  bam  mj  ood- 
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Tiction  upon  the  tiro  following  quotations  given  by 
Carpenter,  in  liis  Supplement  to  Du  Cange, 
luh  i-oca  '■  Eroletum."  The  first  refers  to  the  be- 
lieadiiig  of  a,  father  .tnd  his  Bona  at  Milan :  "  Parvo 
post  tempore  in  Mediolaaum  ducti  pater  et  filii, 
■una  die  in  Broleto  dicti  civitatia  sunt  decapitalL" 
"Where  "  BroUto  civiUuU  "  Beems  clearly  to  mean 
some  public  place  leithin  the  city.  What  bo  likely 
was  this  to  hi  as  the  town-hall  or  inarket-place  ! 

The  neit^somewhat  obscure  in  aenae — is  yet  af 
fuU^  to  the  point.  It  speaka  of  an  aot  of  oath- 
taking  by  some  High  official  in  the  town  of 
Vercelli  :  "  Quod  sacramentale  sive  sacmmentalin, 
et  regimen  juraje  teneatur  poteslas  aut  rector  in. 
Broleto  com/munis  et  ciinUitii  Vereeitarum,  ante- 
quam  ibidem  descendat  do  equo,  super  libro 
statutonim."  Here,  <^in,  the  words  which  1  hare 
marked  by  italics,  can  ocly  be  understood  of  some 
auch  place,  as  that  already  mentioned,  in  Vercelli. 
It  certainly  could  not  be  either  an  enclosed  wood 

As  both  Milan  and  Vercelli  are  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  the  presumption  ia  strengthened  in  favour  of 
I)r.  Barry's  interpretation.  According  to  the 
sciile  in  my  map,  Milan  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  CoMO,  and  Vercelli  about  fifty  south-wei 
or  rather  south-south- west. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

"Paddy  the  Piper"  (4*  S.  xii.  227.)— From 
Legendi  and  Storks  of  Iruand,  by  Samuel  Lover, 
F.  W.  M. 

Florio's  "  GuBDiNo"  (4^^  S.  xii.  287.)— Bright'i 
MS.  is  now  Addit.  MS.  16214  Brit.  Mus.  Itcon 
tains  a  rather  long  dedication  in  Italian  to  Sir  £ 
Dyer.  B.  N. 

Lady  Mary  Walkir  (i)  (4*  S.  liL  217.)  - 
■When  I  wrote  my  note  (p.  317)  I  was  doubtful 
about  the  work  therein  referred  to  as  by  Lady 
Mary  Walker.  I  have  just  come  ncross  n  copy, 
however,  in  Mr.  Harper's  catalogue  (Tabernacle 
Walk),  and  he  thus  gives  the  title : — 

"Letters  from  the  Duchesi  deCrui  and  oth  en,  wherein 
the  character  or  (be  female  lei,  their  nnk,  importaace, 
fco.,  ia  listed.    2  vols.  12nio,  eiilf,  1».    177(1." 

I  was  unable  to  find  this  work  in  the  British 
Moseum  or  any  printed  catalogue, 

Olphar  Hamst. 

Thomas  Amort,  alias  Johh  Bukclb  (l*  S.  s. 
30,  388 ;  li.  58.)--If  "  C.  de  D.,"  or  any  other 
icftder  of  "N.  &  Q.,"  has  still  in  his  possesaion 
any  of  Br.  Amory's  MSS.,  I  should  be  extremely 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  see  them,  as  I  am  preparing 
a  memoir  of  "the  English  Kabclais."        Cvril. 

is;  Heathcate  Street,  W.C. 

Sib  JoiiN  Maboh  (4*^  S.  vii.  305,  420,  495 ; 
TJiL  33.)— Mention  is  made  in  vol.  viii.,  p.  33,  by 
P.  M.,  of  Anthony  Mason,  nephew  of  Sur  John, 
lie  Mlowing  extract  from  the  will  of  "  Wm.  Fin- 


more,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Giles,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  City  of  Oxford,  dated  25  July,  1046,  126 
Twiase,"  kindly  sent  me  by  Col.  Chester,  may  give 
a  clue  as  to  some  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  John  : — 
"  To  mv  2  grandoliildreD  bj  law,  Ya.,  Anne  and  Jane 
MiBon,   diuB.  of  Mr.  Anthony  MaaoD,  dec'',  each  £30 

1  should  like  to  be  informed  by  P.  M.  (if  bo 
has  succeeded  in  formbg  a  pedigree  of  Mason)  in 
what  way  Wm.  Finmore  wua  connected  with  the 
family  of  Mason.  Richard  J.  Fynuorb. 

Thoicas  Fullxr's  Sermon  upon  Charlbs  I. 
(4"'  S.  xiL  288.)— Dr.  Riogall,  of  Bayswater,  has 
been  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the  above 
sermon  is  found  at  the  end  of  complete  copies  of 
FuUti't  StrmoTU  on  Cliritei  Temptation  (1$S2), 
which  in  his  perfect  copy  conclude  at  p.  18S  ;  and 
that  the  Jntl  Man's  Fnntral  begins  on  the  page  I 
described.  J.  E.  Bailby. 

UaijRT  Laws  (4"'  S.  xii  148,  196.)— By  statute 
37  Henry  VIII.  cap,  9,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
fixed  at  10  per  cent.  ;  13  Eliz.  cap.  S,  confirmed 
10  per  cent;  21  Jaa  I.  cap.  17,  reduced  it  to 
8  per  cent.  ;  12  Car.  II.  cap.  13,  re-enacted  6  per 
cent.,  to  which  it  had  been  lowerwl  in  1650,  during 
the  usurpation  ;  12  Anne,  cap.  16,  reduced  it  to 
5  per  cent.  Thouas  A.  Bkllew. 

Liverpool. 

Gerard  Malines,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria  (Lond., 
1636),  states  that,  in  1621,  n  petition  was  presented 
to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  ahowing  "  the 
inconvenience  of  the  high  rate  of  usurie  after  tenne 
in  the  hundredth  in  comparieon  of  the  lesser  rate 
of  six  in  the  hundredth  taken  in  the  Low  countriea, 
where  monie  is  so  plentifull,"  and  gives  in  fiill  the 
arguments  for  and  against  lio  proposed  reduction. 
It  ia  to  be  observed  that  the  Acts  of  Henry,  Eliza- 
beth, James,  and  Charles  IL  only  applied  to 
English  loans,  for  the  rates  of  interest  on  Foreign 
loans  were  allowed  in  the  English  Courts,  ac- 
cording to  Blackstone,  as  high  as  12  per  cent 
Edward  Sollt. 

Thomas  Naah,  in  his  Pitrce  FtnUetK,  1392, 
evidently  alludes  to  the  rate  of  interest  in  th© 
following  quotation,  when  describing  the  character 
of  a  "prodig^  young  master"  (Shakes.  Soc,  re- 
print, p.  18); — 

" falles  in  n  qnarrelling  humor  with  bil  fortune, 

bcMUie  >he  made  biiu  not  kiog  of  the  ladies,  and 
■neares  nod  slAret,  after  ten  in  the  hundreth.  that  nere 
a  aueh  peujit,  as  hia  father  oi  brother,  shsiU  keep  him 

Samuel  Rowlands,  in  A  Paire  of  Spy-knaves 
(the  date  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  1613,  the 
only  copy  known  being  imperfect),  has  this  couplet 
(Hunterian  Club  reprint,  p.  14) : — 

"I  doe  imbiaoe  this  connsetl  with  my  heui. 
Ten  in  the  hundred,  thou  and  I'le  ne're  put." 
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Amia,  in  the  same  writer's  Good  Ntwes  imd  Bad 
Jfewa,  1622,  we  hnvo  ft  would-be  repentant  usurer 
resolving  (Hunt.  Club  reprint,  p.  fl) : — 

"  And  from  that  dfty  would  reatltation  make. 
And  ten  i'  th'  Hundred  itterly  foTaka." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  The  Staple  of  iVeics  (Act  ii.  bc.  1), ' 

also  refers  to  the  subject  ; — 

"  Although  jour  grace  bc  fallen  ofT  two  in  the  hundred 

And  .igain,  in  tbe  same  act  and  scene,  we  bavo  ; — 
"  WhEQ  raoneya  went  ab  ten  in  the  hundred,  I, 
And  auch  as  I,  the  Bemnta  of  PecuDio, 
Could  spate  the  poor  two  out  often,  and  did  it." 
To   the   first   of    these   quotations   from    Jonaon, 
Gifford  has  appended  the  following  note  : — 

"  The  rat«  of  intereit  was  fixed,  by  a  law  passed  in 
the  thirtj-geyenth  year  ot  Hen.  VIII.,  and  confljined  in 
the  tbirteonth  of  Elimbetb,  to  lc»  per  cent,  per  ananm  ; 
but  by  the  statute  of  the  twenty-firat  of  Jamea  (the  year 
before  thii  ptay  appeared)  it  was  reduced  to  e\ghl.  This 
was  a  grieyouB  affliction  to  the  Pcnnjboya  (miaera)  of  the 
time,  and  to  tbia  theteit  bereaDdelaewhereaUades." 

While,  however,  the  rate  of  interest  was  thus 
legally  restricted,  the  money-lender,  or  usurer,  as 
he  wag  then  called,  it  would  appear,  oftontiiues 
ptiid  the  borrower  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
goods — the  latter  fiequently  of  very  questionable 
value.  Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  this  dishoneat 
practice  in  the  sixth  Satire  of  the  Fourth  Book, 
when  he  says  (Singer's  jSeprint,  1824,  p.  108,  and 

"  But  Kniamius  eas'd  tbe  needy  gaUant'a  cam 
With  a  base  bargain  of  hia  blowen  ware 
Of  fnated  liopa,  now  lost  for  lack  of  aale, 
Or  mould  brown  paper  that  could  nougbl  aTaJl,"  bo. 
Robert  Greene,  in  his  Qyip  for  an  Vpstart  Courtier, 
1592,   is   equally   explicit   (Mr.   Collier's   reprint, 
p.  66)  :- 

"Hia  allegations  vrarc  these;  t1iat  they  were  all 
fethered  of  one  winge,  to  fetch  in  young  genllemen  by 
commoditiea  ander  the  colour  of  lending  of  money;  for 
tbe  Marchant  delivered  the  yron,  tin,  lead,  hops,  sugars, 
Spicca.  oHes,  bronne  paper,  or  wbataoevcr  else,  froni  sixe 
moDetliB  to  alie  monetlis,  wbicbe  when  the  poors  gentle- 
man cune  to  Bell  aeaJne,  hee  could  nob  moke  tlu-Eescore 
and  ten  in  the  hnndred  beside  the  usury." 

And  very  likely   it  is    to   the   same   nefarious 
dealing  that  Edward  Guilpin  refent,  in  his  Skia- 
leikia,   1598,  when  he  says  (Mr.  Collier's  reprint, 
p.  9)  :- 
"  He  is  a  gull  that  fur  commodilie 

Payes  ton  limoa  ten,  and  sells  tlie  eame  for  three." 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  D'Israeli  has  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  "  Usurers  of  the  SeTenteenth 
Century,"  in  his  Curioiitiu  of  Literature.         S. 

The  "Tb  Deuh  "  (4"'  S.  iiL  fU,  15S,  1!M,  258.) 
— Tliunks  to  J.  C.  J.  His  note  is  very  conclusive. 
But  how  about  the  reading  of  "  Gloria  "  instead  of 
"In  Gloria"?  J.  C.  J.  will  oblige  me  by  stating 
what  IB  the  leiuling  in  the  MSS.  consulted  by  him. 
Jaubs  Uinkt  Dixon. 


"Teie  Sword  in  MraTtBS  Dbbst"  (4*  S.  xii. 
109,  154.) — This  passage  will  be  found  in  acoaplet 
in  Collins's  Odt  to  Libaiy  :— 

"What  new  Alciens,  fancy-blest. 
Shall  sing  the  anord,  in  myrtlea  drest  1" 

This  foot-note  is  added  ;  "  Alluding  to  a  beautiful 
Fragment  of  Aloieus." 

Henry  Cahpkin,  F.S.A 
Eeform  Cluh. 

"UpnAJSED''  =  "CncrBcnBD"  (4'^'  S.  sii.  123, 
176.)— Anyone  who  baa  read  many  of  the  Issue 
Rolls  must  be  familiar  with  the  expression,  "  P" 
reUuai'  Due  Ee"',"  Herkektrdiib. 

Bis  DATQUiciTO  dat  (l^and  3"^  S.  poannt;  4* 
S.  xil.  32,  I90.)^An  earljf  approximation  to  the 
phrase  is  "  Inopi  beneficium  bis  dat,  qui  dat 
celcriter."  This  occura  in  early  editions  of  the 
sentences  of  P.  Synu.  An  cited  above,  it  ia  from 
Cafonit  DitUtha.  dg  Moribtu;  cum  Seholiit  Det. 
Erasmi  Rot.  Adjecta  unit  Dicta.  ....  Mimi  Pvt- 
Hani  (lie)  ex  Eratmi  re*titutiont. . . .  Lond.,  1717, 
p.  CO.  It  is  not  inserted  in  Publii  Syri  Senleittia, 
Anclam,lS3!l.  The  line  is  noticed  in  thecollection 
of  proverbs,  Adagia,  id  e»l :  Prirverbioram,  for*- 
mianim  el  JPoroAoianim  ommum'  gwe  apmd 
Oracos,  Latiiiof,  Sebrrros,  Arabas,  iftc,  in  uni 
/iierunf,  CoUectio  abiolutiasiiiui,  Typ.  Wechel,  foL 
1629,  sub  voce  Liberalitas,  p.  447.  The  sentence 
"Bis  dat  qui  cito  dnt "  is  ossi^ed  to  Publius  Mimiu 
by  Langiiis,  in  Folijanlk.  Aoviss.,  p.  382,  rub  voot 
Benelioentiii.  En.  MABsnAU- 

Sondford  St.  Martin. 

The  Stab  Chambbb  (4"'  S.  liL  226,  276.>— 
Two  MS.  copies  of  this  "  Treatise  of  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber"  are  in  the  Library  of  Cambridge 
University,  both  which  are  imonymous.  The  MS. 
copy  in  tbe  Harl.  MS.,  No.  12S6,  has  written  on 
it  tbe  following  note  by  Chief  Justice  Finoh 
(11  Charles  r.J:— 

"This  Treatise  was  compiled  by  William  Hudson,  Esq., 
of  Uray's  Inn;  one  very  much  practiwd  and  of  great 
oiperienoe  in  tiie  Star  Chamber,  and  my  very  oflisoticaiBle 
friend.  Hia  eon  and  heir,  Sir  Chriitopher  Hudson  (who* 
handwriting  this  book  ia),  after  bis  fatber'a  death  gave  it 
to  me,  13  Deo,,  1636." 

E.  V. 

"  LiBU "  (4*^  S.  xii.  208.  235,  256.)— It  maj 
interest  some  to  know  that  in  Scotland  this  word 
is  now  in  common  use,  although,  according  to  thi 
pronunciation  there,  its  orthography  should  be 
rather  Inc,  or  loo.  Tepid  water  is  said  to  be  too  ra 
lap,  which  is  nearly  syDonymoua  with  l-utemam. 
Loo  watt?,  mixed  with  a  httle  milk,  is  a  favourite 
lotion  for  wound  or  sore.  A  beast,  soy  a  hone,  u 
heated  as  that  the  sweat  is  visibly  breaking  forth, 
is  said  to  be  loo,  or  loocd  (lewed).  Cattle,  again, 
Imving  taken  to  the  sheltered  side  of  a  feDce,  at 
tdantation,  arc  said  to  be  "  "*  ^'*  '"•"  ""■  ""i  *!*• 
lee,  or  htcn,  side  of  it    bemuse  tbey  are  on  that 
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side  ^vhich  is  out  of,  or  not  eTpneed  to,  the 
It  is,  tbei'efore,  also  the  2own,  i.e.  tile  calm,  aide. 
A  "lowQ  blitit"  is  a  common  expression.  The 
expresfiioD  "  warm  soil "  is  to  be  heard  every  dny. 
It  acemij  altogether  sjnonjmous  with  "  lieii  toil" 
==  that  which  is  wartD,  genial,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
ductive. L.  LocE. 

The  GtJLB  of  the  Gabioch  (4*  8.  xiL  206, 
254.) — If  one  mriy  judge,  the  interpretotton  of  this 
rhyinehaa  yettobe  diaeovered;  that  of  X.  X.  being 
Tery  perceptibly  too  far-fetched.  I,  however,  only 
advert  to  this  subject  now  to  notice  one  or  two  of 
X.  X.'ij  premises,  the  matter  beisg  curious. 

(1.}  The  gule  (gool  1)  plant  or  weed,  ao  noxious 
lo  the  agrionltunst,  ia  not,  I  believe,  the  wild 
mnetard  (Scoticc,  wild  kail  and  Bkellach),  hut  what, 
in  the  south-western  counties  of  Scotland,  is  called 
"  vMtc-ijoQl,"  ftom  having  a  ichitt  flower  at  top, 
and  in  order  to  distinguish  it  &om  the  yellow-gool, 
or  com  marigold,  which  is  little  injurious,  and 
never  appeara  in  the  pasture,  as  the  white-gool 
chiefly  does. 

(2.)  "  Bowman  "  of  the  rhyme  is  said  to  he  an 
old  Scottish  word  for  Jarmer,  derived  from  boo, 
i>oU,  or  ba\ej  a  farm-house ;  and  these  having  oti^n, 
perhaps,  in  bo,  Gaelic,  a.  cow.  The  soundness  of 
this  view,  however,  may  he  so  fiir  in  doubt.  For 
if  the  boicman  is  not  truly  the  archer,  or  ardn- 
ttfiietii  of  our  ancient  charters,  he  most  have  been 
a  man  standing  in  some  relation  to  ccw» — asa  cow- 
herd,  or  farmer  of  cows.  Accordingly,  in  Perth- 
shire, in  1762,  there  was  a  known  class  called  bnc- 
m*»,  not  ordinary  tacksmen  holding  by  lease,  nor 
«Ten  ordinary  sub-tenants,  but  who,  according  to 
the  then  factor  on  the  Prummoad  estates,  were  the 
•'  hired  servanli  "  of  the  tacksmen.  That  they  were 
such,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Cosmo  Innes,  who  thinks  tbey  were  rather  those 
-who  farmed  "for  a  season  the  tenant's  milk-cows, 
and  the  pasture  to  maintain  them,"  and  who  uiight 
receive,  in  addition,  bay,  straw,  and  other  fodder 
necessary  to  their  support  during  winter  (S.  Legal 
Antiq.,  p.  326).  In  short,  the  bowman  was  no 
other  than  the  "  hoiDor  "  of  the  present  time,  whose 
holding  ia  called  a  "  boiviiuj."  But  this  Perth 
Ckctor  reports  another  sort  of  bowmen — the  "eltel- 


simple  Iwwnien.  These,  as  Professor  Innes  sup- 
poses, and  as  I  douljt  not  corregtly,  were  tenants 
who  received  "stock  and  cattle  luong  with  their 
form,"  ns  well  as,  possibly,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  who  paid  rent  in  money  or  kind  fot 
the  Linda,  and  idso  for  the  cattle,  &c.;  and  were 
bound,  at  the  issuo  of  the  letting,  to  restore  the 
corporeal  movables  received — whatever  they  were 
— alike  in  number  and  description,  or  at  least  in 
value  (Stair's  Iiut.  v.  "  Steelbow,"  Reg.  of  Kelso, 
Kefoce  by  Innea).    It  may  be  added  that  the 


ploce-namee  of  Bowhouse,  Bowfield,  Bowyett,  and 
Bowbom,  are  common  in  tlie  south-western  shires, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  evident,  all  being  derived 
from  bo,  Irish,  a  cow ;  und  in  the  parish  of  Neilston, 
Rentrewshire,  is  the  natural  lake  called  "  LoeK-U- 
bo,"  which  may  be  interpreted,  perhaps,  the  "  JJodi 
of  tht  com."  (Joyce's  Iriah  Piiet-Namts,  2nd  ed., 
p.  229.) 

As  one  cannot  well  see  how  the  boumum  (if  a 
boimr)  should,  as  stated  in  the  rhyme,  vuxt  to  con- 
tend with  the  "  ffuie  "  which  "  wan  the  soar  "  on  the 
rocky  hill  range  of  Bannachie,  where,  ia  all  probo- 
biUty,'tbis  weed  never  had  a  footing,  some  other 
more  feasible  interpretation  fiills  to  be  proposed. 

The  com  marigold  (C%7*yni«(A(!m«m  srgelvm)  is 
still  called  goules  or  niulans  in  some  counties  of 
England.  Chaucer  and  other  old  writera  knew  it  by 
the  name  of  gold  or  golds.  It  is  rather  common  in 
the  southern  counties,  and  also  grom  abundantly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  ia  otherwise 
called  St.  John's  hloom,  yellow  bottle,  and  ruddes. 
Jomf  A.  FowLBE. 

"ADiCTioNiar  OF  Eblics"  (4*  S.  xi,  525; 
ii.  36.)— I  think  Mn.  Milaitd  will  find  that  the 
following  is  the  book  he  is  in  search  of ; — 

"  Didonario  delle  Reliqaie  e  dei  Saati  detU  Ctilesa  di 
Roma."  Hranze.  lipographia Claudioua.  ViaMaSa,S3. 


BaADLKYFAMiLT(4i'S.  xiLao7,  264.)~In  the 
rate  books  of  St.  Luke's  there  is  only  one  entry 
from  1770  to  1790  of  Bradley  in  Chiswell  Street, 
viz.,  "  1771,  George  Bradley,  Ohlswell  SfJeet,  six 
doors  from  Artillery  ConrL''  The  hoosea  do  not 
appear  to  have  be«i  numbered  in  the  iBt«-book. 
^e  house  there  indicated  is  now  nombered  30. 
T.  N. 

Pbskaob  of  Lamcastbr  (i'l'S.  xii,  149, 212.) — 
Mr.  Gokmb  is  inaccurate  in  saying  that  the  j)««rage 
"  regularly  descended  to  Henry  IV."  It  was  a  male 
fief,  and  was  not  inherited  by  Blanche,  daughter  and 
heitesa  of  Duke  Henry,  and  mother  of  Heniy  IV, 
The  I^ncaBter  peerage  conffewed  on  her  husband, 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  a  fresh  creation  altogether. 
Hekhentkudb. 

Sbvbndablb"  or  "Skvbsdidi.i;''  (4'*  S.  ni. 

.  259,  297.)— A  writer  in  the  Ulsler  Journal  of 

Areh/rology  has  observed  that  this  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  MwiniTui/«=:sevenfold,  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  some  of  our  old  dramatists  "  ten- 
double  "  for  tenfold.  S.  T.  P. 

Ekfkck"  (i""  S.  lii.  208,  294.)— I  think, 
perhMia,  after  all,  this  word  may  be  derived  bom 
the  nench  r^iqut,  a  re-hatening;  it  dow  not 
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Hatdos's  Pictures  (4"'  S.  id.  76,  158,  203, 
2S8.  246,  262,  288,  408.)—"  The  Baniahment  of 
Arigtides"  has  been  more  than  once  exhibited 
iere.  It  is  at  present  in  the  gallery  of  Richftrd 
Twentymaji,  Esq.,  at  his  residence  at  St.  Kildu,  a 
anburb  of  this  city.  Readera  of  Haydan's  Diary 
will  find  Mr.  Twentynian'a  name  frequently  men- 
tioned 3iS  one  of  the  firm  of  Bennoch  £  Twenty- 
man.  Mr.  Twentyman  haa  alao  several  of  Haydon's 
sketches  in  oil,  but,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portrait  or  two,  no  other  of  hia  finished  pictures. 


Sfelboume,  Aiutralift. 


J.  B. 


Carolaw  {4"'  S.  lii,  9,  56,  US,  163,)— This 
name  used  to  be  found  at  or  near  Mousehole  (i 
Penzance),  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
'  where  the  Spaniards,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabethj 
invaded  ComwaU.    There  is  a  rock  near  called  the 


inctemencj  of  the  weather;  a  ttbourer  in  thft  gu^lea 
bATiDgf  for  a  trifling  wH^r^  dig^d  it  up  from  ite  winter 
retreat.  Bad  negleedog  to  replace  it,  a  fiMt;  night,  u  is 
tuppoBed.  liilled  it 

"  Another  tortoise  was  piBced  in  tlia  apiacopal  hou»e  it 
Fulham  by  Biaiiop  Liiud,  when  biahop  of  tlitC  nee,  aim) 
11328 ;  this  died  a  natunl  deiLtlt  anno  1753.  What  wen 
the  BjreB  of  tliew  lortoiaaa  at  the  time  wiieo  tiiey  were 
placed  in  tbe  aboTo  RjrdeDa.  ia  not  liDOwn.  Doctor 
Andrew  Cnltee  Ducarrel,  who  told  me  thie  anecdote,  had 
ufCen  seeii  both  tbeae  animals." 

J,  H,  I,  Oaklkt. 
Wyverlej,  Melton  Mowbray. 

The  tortoise  lived  120  yeara  in  the  gardens  of 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  its  shell,  which  is  ten  inches 
long  liy  seven  inches  wide,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  manuscript  room,  adjacent  to  the  library.  A 
card,  attached  to  the  sheU,  beata  the  following 
inscription  ; — 

"The  Shell  of  a  Toitoiae  which  wu  put  into  ths 
Garden  at  Lambeth,  by  Abp.  Laud,  in  the  year  18-13, 
where  it  remained  till  Che  year  115^,  whea  it  wai  mt' 
fortunately  liilled  by  the  nef^gence  of  a  Qardener." 
W.  J.  8.  Simpson. 


one   Jenkyn    Keigwin    on    the  occasion  of  the 
Spanish  invasion.     Now,  the  name  of  Carolan, 
well  as  that  of  Catran,  is  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
Spaniards ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  both  those  nao 
are  IrisK  Jabbz. 

AtheniQum  Clnb. 

The  quotation  from  Hardiman   (p.    170)  oo 
mences,  "  To  him  Ireland  is  indebted,"  &c.,  and 
ends  with  Johnson's  linos — 

"See  nationi  alowly  wiae,"  kc, 

CUMKB  O'Lynn. 

"His  uELuer  kow  shall  uakb  a  hive  for 
BBKS"  (4*^  S.  xii.  I6B,  197,  298)  occurs  in  a  sonnet 
which  ifl  attributed  by  Evans  to  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex.  The  sonnet  was  sung  by  Mr.  Hnles, 
or  Hale,  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  (after- 
wards K.Cf.)  surrendering  the  championship  to 
George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  17th  November,  1590. 

The  whole  of  the  sonnet  is  printed  in  Nichols's 
Progrcmes  of  Elisnbrth,  and  also  in  Segar'a  Honor, 
Military  and  Civil.  Harold  Dillon. 

Episcopal  TonToisHB  (4*  S.  xii  1S5,  214, 277.) 
— I  send  the  following  interesting  extract  from 
Grose's  MitctUaniu — a  book,  I  fancy,  rarely  to  be 
met  with — in  order  to  introduce  yet  another  epis- 
copal tortoise  to  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  a  little  support  to  the  story 
of  the  Lambeth  tortoise.  For  this  Mr.  Kensbdt 
very  reasonably  requires  more  proof,  and  I  olTer 
him  Ducarrel's  authority  for  what  it  is  worth.  To 
recur  to  the  Peterlwrough  description,  I  suggest 
that  220  ia  simply  a  mistake  for  120 ; — 


that  palace  by  Archbishop  Laud,  about  the  year  1633, 
whioh  lived  to  the  year  17(>3,  whea  it  was  killed  by  the 


"Pie 


i  THE  Plowman  "  (4""  S.  J 


600; 


upon   most   of   the   points   which   Mr.    Purto!* 
suggests.     To  me,  it  is  a  monstrous  principle  that 


confess  they  have  not  read.  To  reply  in  detail 
would  take  up  too  much  space  ;  and  those  who 
have  rcud  the  poem  know  as  well  as  I  do  that,  if 
anything  about  the  author  is  clear  at  all,  the  fact 
that  be  was  not  a  friar,  and  particularly  not  a  Gray 
Friar,  is  tbe  clearest  fact  of  alL  On  the  other 
hand,  tbe  local  notes,  being  facts  within  Mr. 
PoRTON'a  knowledge,  ore  of  real  interest,  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  him  for  bringing  them  for- 
ward. Walter  W.  Skeat. 
Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

"HUNORT    BOOS    WILL    BUT    DlRTr   PCDDrNOS' 

(4"'  S.  )tii.  188,  23P.)— Tlie  earliest  occurrence  of 
this  proverb  which  I  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering is  in  chap.  vi.  of  Heywood's  Dialogvi 
Concerning  Tira  Manner  of  Marriaget,  first 
printed  in  1546.  Julias  Sharman. 

Palace  Oardens  Terrace,  W. 

Battles  op  Wild  Bkastb  (4*  S.  xii.  68.  Ui), 
158,  272.)^!  have  a  recollection  of  reading,  as  a 
boy,  an  account  of  some  prince,  I  think  a  Spaniard, 
wishing  to  know  which  was  tbe  king  of  alt  the 
animols.  He  collected  together  all  animals,  wild 
and  tame,  that  he  could  muster ;  they  were  pat 
into  a  cockpit  and  allowed  to  tight  it  out.  At 
last  thoy  had  all  destroyed  each  other  except  a 
wild  cat,  whom  none  of  the  other  animals  could 


were  at  lost  put  into  a  cage  together,  and,  I  think, 
deprived   of  food;  tbey  remained  thus  for  aom« 
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"CuBSBPIJLTnMFLEsT'&C.  (4'"' S.  xii  309.)- 
"  From  nn  E^jiCapb  ia  l{ug;b;  Cbarch  on  a  bof  Dained 

SpesncftQ  Waaey,  written  bj  Dr.  Jftniea,  Uewi  Maater  of 

RuKby  School  :— 

'  InnoceiiB  et  parbeatna  more  floriun  decidi : 
Quid,  viator,  flet  eepultum  ?  flente  luni  fclicior.' 

It  viu  formeTl;  in  the  cburcbjkrd  b;  the  path;  hence 

the  word  nalor."— From  "  N.  k  Q.,"  *"■  S.  v.  3S1. 

T.  W.  C. 

Old  Entrieb  ;  THTTMB-eEALiso  (4"'  S.  xii.  69, 
170.) — The  subject  of  these  supposed  old  charters 
has  already  been  diBcusBcd  in  "N.  &  Q.,"  under 
the  title  of  "  Tooth-sealing  "  (3"i  S.  li.  4S1),  when 
they  were  set  down  oa  undeserring  of  credit. 
The  prototype,  from  which  all  the  rest  have  been 
taken,  appears  to  have  been  theallegedForest  Charter 
of  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland  to  Hunter  of  Pol- 
raood  iQPeebleBhire,whichANQi.o*ScoTD8(3"'S.xi. 
524)  declares  "  has  long  been  proved  a  forgery." 

I  observe,  however,  that  that  discusBion  aroee  on 
II  note  headed  "ThumVseiiling"(3"' 8.  x.  390),  of 
which  no  further  expliumtion  was  given.  But  the 
term  reminds  me  of  a  iomewhat  similar  practice 
still  followed  in  the  East,  where  it  i^  not  unusual 
to  confirm  a  gnmt  by  stamping  on  i 
of  the  donor's  hand,  insteikd  of  ajffixiog  a  seal. 

A  taiiad,  or  charter  so  attested,  was  given 
the  early  part  of  the  century  by  Chintaman  Rao 
Patwardhan,  chief  of  Sangli,  a  powerful  feudatory 
of  the  Mahmtta  Empire,  to  the  trading  township 
of  Hoohly,  one  of  the  principal  cotton  empotiu  of 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  This  document, 
which  I  have  often  seen,  conferred  eitenaive 
privileges  on  the'municipality ;  and  he  ratified  it  bv 
dipping  his  hand  in  the  reddaah  sandal  liquid,  with 
which,  a«  a  Bnimin,  he  applied  the  sectorial  marks 
to  his  own  person,  and  impressing  it  on  the  paper, 
as  the  most  assured  confirmation  lie  could  give. 
W.  E. 

"  A  Toad  usder  a  Harrow  "  (4**'  S,  xii.  12fi.) 
—I  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  explanation.  It ' 
a  saying  I  have  been  familiar  with  all  my  life,  and 
have  always  understood  it  to  mean  a  condition  in 
which  there  was  no  peace  or  quietness.  "  A  toad 
under  a  harrow "  is  continually  being  dragged 
along,  and  jostled  about.  For  we  must  consider 
the  harrow  to  bo  in  motimt,  and  not  at 
T.  Q.  C.  seems  to  tuie  it.  And  in  this 
what  simile  can  be  more  expressive  of  any  state 
of  unceasing  worry  and  disturbance  J^uch,  for 
instance,  as  the  poor  hen-pecked  husband  described 
by  Juvenal  must  have  had  to  put  up  with  :— 
"  Hoc  Tolo,  «ic  jubeo  sit  pro  ratlone  voluntss, 
Impenit  erg6  viro.''  Sat.  vi.  122-223, 

"Hie  life  of  no  poor  "  toad  under  a  harrow  "  cmild 
have  been  a  whit  more  wretched. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


A  Bomttooi  f<iT  Travtlleri  in  Alceria.    With  TraveliinB 

Maps  and  Plui  of  Algien.  (Muirej.) 
TuBBi  are  many  people  alive  who  can  remamber  Lord 
Eimouth'B  eipediWoQ  aguaat  Algiers.  Those  who  re* 
'>er  its  conquest  by  the  Frenoh  are  still  mora 
rous.  In  tlioae  days,  Algiers  seemed  as  atrangBaad 
lu jaterioiM  a  place  lu  California  did  to  the  Eogliah  in  th» 
lava  of  Drake.  But  noic  Algiers  is  as  aoceeaible  as  aa 
iihibition  nbere  admisaiun  must  be  paid  for.  Franc* 
jas  eiviliEed  it  with  bayoneta,  gunpowder,  caf^,  and 
billiard-tables.  Eicuraioniala  may  now  lake  out  Cbeil 
guide— this  fa  ndCosit — intbeoldDey'spaJacea.BDdnia;, 
by  its  help,  view  the  room  in  which  the  last  Dej  slapped 
(or  did  not  alap)  the  face  of  the  Frenoh  Connil,— th« 
alleged  ''casus  belli"  which  led  to  the  French  conqnest 
Wb  may  add  that  the  Ha-ndbook  ia  well  compiled, 
clear  in  type,  and,  no  unimjiortant  matter,  ia  very 
portable  :— "  En  est  quod  digitu  quinque  levatur  onus '' 
IS  a  line  froiu  Propertiua,  by  which  ita  portability  i* 
aptly  describod. 
LiKian.     By  the  Rev.  W.   Lucas  Collina,      (Blackwood 

bfiona.) 
Ihtehsstiko  as  all  the  volumes  of  the  series  of  Ancient 
Classics  for  Engliih  Readers  have  been,  none  can  be 
said  to  be  more  inatruclive  or  more  amuaing  than  the 

Scsent  one.  Lucian  was  an  early  "Free  Inquirer." 
ia  satire  helped  to  overthrow  the  Eitabliahed  Church  rf 
hie  day.  "lie  not  only,"  saya  the  able  and  reverend 
editor,  "  aeiied  upon  the  absurd  pointa  of  religious  fable, 
as  preaentiue  excellect  material  for  burlesque,  but  hs 
indulged,  at  the  same  time,  in  themost  caustic  form  of 


probably  right  wb 

then  old  church  a 

of  Mercuriea  in  i 

:hank  Mr.  Coll 


t  of  pain.  Mr.  Collins  il 
11  uD  inujca  Lucian'e  disbelief  in  the 
i  its  gods  to  bis  haviog  been  a  maker 
one.  However  this  may  bo,  we  have 
IS  for  hij  charming  volume. 
Artittic  Life.     By  J.   B.  Waring. 

Theri  is  not  more  attracdve  reading  than  that  of  a 
Imple  and  modest  biography.  Such  is  the  atory  whicb 
tr.  Waring  has  to  tell.     It  begins  in  1823,  at  Lyme 


The  kev-note  of  the  latter  ia  struck  in  one 

r  the  epigraphs  taken  from  Emersoo's  Eaay  on  A  rt : — 
He  hu  conceived  mesol;  of  the  ruouroea  of  man  who 
believes  (hat  the  beat  age  of  production  ia  patt."  Thll 
lolume  will  bo  read  with  or  without  critical  recammend' 


A  JHino  edition  of  Familiar   Word, 
Handbook,  by  Mr.  Bain  Friswoli,  ia  in  the  press.   About 
3,000  additional  tinea  have  been  added,  and  an  enUrelj 
new  index  has  been  compiled. 

We  are  informed  that  Queen  Eliiabeth's  cradle  WH 
sold  recently  at  North  Shields,  and  realized  13^.  St. 

BOOKS     AND     ODD     VOLUMES 


^nJaz^^^^"- 
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Bp.  KidobrVLifs  or  A.  HoKvacx. 

PoCKLINGTOJfiB  SOITDAT  XO  SaBBATB. 

Coxikoton's  Vzrgiu  Vola.  IL  and  IIL 

Wanted  bj  C.  F.  Aitton,  6S,  Egerton  Street,  Hnlme. 


Thb  Critic  in  Paruasibht  avo  ih  Public  sivck  1839.   Bell  &  Paldy, 
IMI. 

Wanted  by  &  Wamn  Anio»i  Jlfg.,  The  Hannitage,  Tonbridge,  Kent 


fitttltti  ta  €ovxtipotOsmtsi* 

J.  B.  P. — From  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  to  the  l(ut  year 
qf  William  IIL,  there  existed  an  officer  called  the  Great 
Alnager,  or  AtUnager.  He  took  the  dviy  or  tax  on  cloth 
meatured  hy  the  aulne  or  ell.  The  post,  abolished  in 
England,  survived  in  Ireland  till  the  Cfeorgian  Era  had 
Tuarly  run  its  course.  The  last  holder  in  Ireland  was  a 
Lord  de  Blaquiere ;  lut  after  the  office  was  suppressed,  the 
salary  (l,Qwl.  a  year)  was  continued  to  that  Lord  and 
to  his  descendants.  Among  the  titles  of  the  present  Lord 
is  **  Great  Alnager  of  Iremnd,"  which  is  as  out  of  place 
as  "  King  of  Irance "  among  the  titles  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

J.  Beale.  —The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  at  SeUis- 
Jmry  is  40i ft. ;  Louth,  SOOyX. ;  and  Gra7Uham,273ft  A 
tabular  statement,  hy  an  authority  on  the  subject,  of  the 
dimensions  of  eUl  our  caihedrcUs  and  principal  churches 
is  undoubtedly  a  desideratum, — at  the  present  time  no  two 
statements  on  the  subject  agree.  The  measurement  of  the 
spirea  might  he  given  separately. 

Ore  who  Steamed  boxtkd  the  Fleet. — The  question  of 
the  origin  of  "  Glutton  *'  has  been  raised  before  in 
"  N.  &  Q." ;  and  in  our  1'*  S.  xi.  872,  it  was  suggested  that 
H.M.S.  Glatton,  Captain  Trollope,  which  performed  an 
exploit  in  1796,  recorded  t9i/ames'<Nayal  History,  vo^.i., 
was  probably  named  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  in 
Huntingdonshire. 

0.  E.  R.  S.—'*  At  the  Restoration,  the  Paul's  Cross 
Sermons,  with  their  endowments,  were  removed  into  the 
Cathedral  itself,  and  still  belong  to  the  Sunday  morning 
preachers,  'now  chiffly  the  Honorary  Prebendaries  of  the 
Church."  Milman's  Annals  of  St.  Paul's,  2nd  edit., 
p.  354. 

A.  R.  B.— 

''  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow : 
The  devotion  to  something  afar. 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 
See  Shelley  ;  Poems  written  in  1821.    "  To  — ." 

8.  B. — For  information  such  as  that  required,  Mr. 
Murrajfs  English  Handbooks  are  the  surest  guides.  In 
the  volume  for  Devon  and  Cornwall  (1872),  cwnmenxdng 
at  p.  470,  will  be  found  a  concise  historical  account  of  Vie 
Scilly  Islands. 

W.  B.  H. — The  poems  of  Robert  Fergusson  were  pub- 
lished in  two  parts,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life 
prefixed,  in  ]o09.  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by 
Henry  Carey,  were  published  in  1713 ;  and  the  DramaticK 
Works  in  1743. 

N. — "  La^e  "  is  to  mix  with  spirits.  "  Laced  coffee  "  is 
often  mentioned  in  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  also  *'  laced  tea." 

S.  S.  J. — The  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Ecce  Homo  is 
1866.  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley  is  stated  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cata- 
logue to  be  the  author. 

Querist  L.— The  letters  «  E.  V.  V.  N.  V.  V.  E.**  formed 
a  Latin  sanitary  rule,  signifying,  **Ede  ut  vivas,  ne 
vivas  ut  edas,"    Eat  to  live,  do  not  live  to  eat. 


Alf.  W-— b. — Why  nott  Akenside  wu  the  §tm  iff  a 
Newcastie  butcher,  and  Henry  Kirke  WhiteUfathtr  wu  a 
butcher  at  Nottingham, 

J.  S.  U.  is  requested  to  forward  to  us  the  contribution  to 

which  he  refers, 

Halufobd. — Any  music  puhluhsr  will  if^orm  yoM. 
J.  A.  P.  (Sandyknowe). — Forwarded  to  Mr.  Thamt. 

N0T20B. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addreaaed  to  *'  The 
Editor  " — Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The 
Publisher  "— «t  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Strand^ 
London,  W.O. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication^  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


THE     QUARTERLY     REVIEW, 
No.  S70.  it  publiahed  THIS  DAY. 

ComttnU. 
L  The  ENGLISH  PULPIT. 
II.  VOLTAIBE. 
III.  EXPERIENCE  of  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 
IV.  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 
V.  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 
VI.  The  LAND  of  MOAK 
VII.  HERBERT  SPENCER. 
VnL  The  PROGRAMME  of  the  RADIOALS. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 
192,  Fleet  Street  (Comer  of  Chancery  Lane). 

OARRIAGB  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 

EXCEEDING  Mn 
NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  St.,  4«.,  S«.,  and  Sn  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Bine.  4i.  6d.,  6«.  6d.,  and  6t.6d.per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  U.  pear  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  at.  6d.  per  ream. 
FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsidee,  8«.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4i.  and  Of.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  1«.  per  lOO-Snper  thidc  analily. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondenoe  (lif» 

ooloun),  6  quires  for  le.  6d. 
COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4«.  6d.  per  ream,  or 

8».  6d.  per  IfiOO.-   Poliahed  Steel  Great  Diet  engraved  from  Se. 

Monognuna.  two  letten,  from  St. ;  three  letten,  Arom  7s.  Buabkeie 

or  Addren  Diea,from  St. 
SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream ;  Ruled  ditto,  4m.  6d. 
SCHOOL  STATIONERY  tupplied  on  the  moit  liberal  termi. 

Illustrated  Price  Liat  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stattooeiy. 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  WriUng  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  *«.,  poet 
Area. 

(ESTABLISHKD  1841.) 

The  Vellxun  Wove  Olnb-Honse  Paper, 

Manufkotured  expretsly  to  meet  a  universally  experienced  want,  it.  a 

C.per  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a  perfeotly  smooth  surflMt  with 
tal  flreedom  from  grease. 

The  New  Vellum  WoTe  Club-Honse  Paper 

will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely,  being  made  Aran 
the  b«tt  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and  durability,  and 
presenting  a  snruoe  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or  steel  pen. 


The  NEW  VELLUM  WOVE  CLUB-HOUSE  PAPER 
all  others  for  smoothness  of  surfaoe,  delicacy  of  colour,  firmness  of  tex- 
ture, entire  absence  of  any  colouring  matter  or  injurious  ehemieals, 
teniung  to  impair  its  durability  or  in  any  way  afTecting  its  writing  vn» 
perMes.— A  Sample  Paeket,  containing  an  Assortment  of  the  TMumi 
Sixes,  post  free  for  M  Stamps. 

PARTRIDOB  *  COOPER,  Manuikotuzen  and  Sole  Tendon, 

neel8tieet»£.0.  ^^ 


*»  S.  XII.  Not.  I 
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C0STBNT8.— N*  SOS. 


>TE3:— Engli^  Dialect  Sodetr,  341— lullin 'Wnrka  or  Alt 
It  Pirliln  11J1A,»3— Tbs  ConfeiUnts  Calballci  of  InUnd— 
"-        IB 1787— Womeo'j  Eights ;  their  EkIj 


mud  Rojai  RecognlUan— Woodcock'i 

Eye,  aii:77Tbo  Window  TM—Prlne 


Sew  Ugbu,  LUIen,  ud  Aollliriei 
<jnEEIia ;— Kobe 
Hie  Ml 


-Mirtini 

I  >  Armi— Uon 

— Anld  Lights 


idi— lilt  or  Widens!  Oollege  toi  1706— 
Tte  Memuiementi  ot  Old  SI,  Panl'i— PubUililng  Uu  Bun 
or  M»ni»s".  347— " Caprichio "— Anonrmonii  Worki- ■'Pot 
-■-  who  roclulha  cnuUtrulM  IhB  world  "—"' Com  pBrg»lon" 
QulUeIt"—Anni  Wanted— Old  Portnit—Pe male  Water 


BEPIJE3  :— On  the  I>epo«lng  Power  of  ParUmnBOt.  MB— The 
Engllih  nod  Scottiih  om«n  with  GurtaTiu  Adolphni :  Lord 
Erlhin,  361— The  Baldanhln- IndulgBDiIee ;  St.  Pml'i  Cathe- 
dni— The  Scallb  8tuis  of  Kllrennr,  XM— Oscknuln,  Berki 
— "Whlfller"— BoTti  Aimi  In  Ohimba— IToUlltr  liranted 
(or  80  aiaay  Yesn.  351— The  Kook  at  ClMBt- CUmata  — 
'  'Cutohacatohoo, ' '  3A£ — Execntorand  AdminUtrator — BnoDa- 
parlfBD  Belles- Impropriate  Bectorlei— Ducarel'i  M8S,— 
■■Flqdi"— TheChartnlaryor  Horton,  Kent- PriBlor:j  Error 
—Title  or  ClareTi™-"Ths  Bible  li  the  -  -'  "--•■---■-■■ 
Gtllee  de  Reli— The  Enaut :  Siberia—]!- 
luldreawil  to  Mr.  UobbouH"— H.M.3.  " 


EXGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY. 

I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
TGodera  lo  mentioD  aatne  of  the  work  that  ha»  been 
already  prepnred  by  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
'  This  fiocietT  was  not  fairly  established  till  the 
month  of  iLiy,  soon  after  which  the  Long  Vacation 
began,  a  time  when  many  hard  workers  make 
bolidaj',  greatly  aguiost  the  making  of  mnch  pro- 
gress; besides  which  a  vast  umoimt  of  time  has 
been  spent  in  colleoting  the  names  of  members  ond 
helpers,  and  in  arranging  the  work,  Nevertheleas, 
a  fjood  deal  has  been  accomplished  already,  and  a 
anflicient  number  of  members  (alwut  a  hundred 
and  sixty)  obtained  to  make  progress  certain. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  will  be  divided 
into  four  series. 

Series  A.  Bibliographicnl ;  a  list  of  all  the 
works  which  illustrftte  the  English  provincial  dia- 
lects, with  special  notea  as  to  whether  they  contain 
glossaries  or  not.  The  English  cotinties  (arranged 
in  alphabetical  order)  are  to  come  first ;  then  books 
relating  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  (fee. 

Sbkies  B.    Reprints  of  old  GloBsaries,  from 
or  large  rolumes. 

Sebies  C.     Originid  Glossography ;   glrasi 
imm  MSS.  hitherto  unpublished. 

Skriks  B.    Miscellaneous.    In  this  series  n 
-part  will  be  published,  containing  Bhort  glossi 


from  ail  counties,  thrown  together  undet  One 
alphabet ;  with  notes  upon  diftlecta,  &c. 

And  DOW,  as  relates  to  the  progress  made. 

Series  A.    A  la^e  list  has  been  already  oani'. 

filed,  in  which  much  assistance  has  been  given  by 
'rince  Louis  Lncieu  Bonaparte,  who  kindly  per- 
mitted Mr.  Wheatley  to  examine  his  excellent 
collection  of  books  upon  the  subject.  This  ooght 
to  be  nearly  ready  for  press  in  another  month,  and 
all  those  who  know  of  any  out-of-the-way  pamphlets 
upon  the  subject  would  confer  on  us  a  great  fiivour 
by  sending  the  names  of  them  to  ine  as  soon  aa 
possible ;  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  our 
list  is  pretty  extensive,  and  contains  all  the  names 
of  books  that  are  at  all  well-known. 

Series  B.  In  this  series  the  following  have 
been  prepared,  or  are  already  gone  to  preas : — 

1.  AO!oMBryofNortli.of-EnElandWonl8,froin^  Tour 
fa  the  Cava,  kc,  by  Jfohn]  HfuMon] ;  Scd  ed.,  London, 
1781. 

2.  A  (Jlos»ry  of  tlie  Provincial  isms  of  Eirt  Torkahire, 
from  HusIibII's  Jlnral  Economy  of  YortakiTt;  Londoti, 
179fi. 

3.  A  Olosmry  of  Mid.EngUnd  Worde,  from  Marshall'i 
lUnU  Scononi/  of  (At  MidXand  Coujdia  ;  London,  1796. 

i.  AlOlosnij  of  Norfolk  Words,  IVomMarBbkU'sAKroJ 
Economy  of  aorfoli  ;  London,  1787. 

5.  AQIoBB«7ofGlouo«iterBhi[eWord«,from'Mar«h»ll't 
Bural  Ecmumi/  of  Qtoucalertkin  ;  LoadoB,  17811. 

5.  A  Cjtorattrj  of  I>e?onstiire  Worda,  from  JUarsh&U'i 
Rural  Smiums  af  At  Wnl  t^  England  :  Londoti,  1799. 

(It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  last  book  is 
so  scarce  that  no  copy  could  be  found  either  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  there  is  one  in  the 
British  Museum.  Also,  that  Marshall  published  a 
volume  on  the  Kuml  Economy  of  the  South  of 
England  ;  but  it  contains  no  Glossary.) 

7.  A  Oloaotry  of  Kantlah  Worda,  from  LowIb'i  Biitery 
and  AtUinuilia  qf  the  Idt  iif  Ttntt  (Tlianet);  2nd  ed., 
London,  1738. 

8.  A  Oloasary  of  Mining  Tioma,  from  John  Hawe'i 
Min/Taloat/ (if  Dirivihire  ;  London,  1803. 

9.  A  QloHUT  of  Mining  TermB,  from  Jobn  Houghtoa'i 
Kara  Avi4  in  terru  ;  London,  1681. 

Sercbs  C  ; — 

1.  A  Olow»ry  of  Swalfdalo  Worda  [YotkBhlreJ,  by 
Captain  Harknd,  of  Resth. 

•A  A  Otonory  of  Nidderdaie  Words  (YorkiLire),  I?  C. 
Clongh  Robinson,  Esq. 

3.  AOloasaryorBBBei Words, compiJsd from al! printed 
sourcea,  with  additions;  by  the  R«>.  W.  W.  Skeat. 

4.  A  Glossary  of  Hampshire  Worda,  by  the  late  Sir  F. 
Mndden ;  inclnding  (by  permisiion)  b  Oloiaarj  of  word* 
cliiofly  nsed  in  (be  New  Forest,  by  J.  Wiae,  aachor  o( 
The  Jftw  FoTfii ;  the  whole  edited,  with  odditiotia,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skent. 

6.  Reiiti9ma,BndKsDtiahPraTerh8,  bytheRer.Sunael 
Pegge ;  Cmnsoribed  from  the  aatograpli  HS.  written  in 
178S.  nowintbeponeaaion  of  the  English  Dialect  Society.- 

which  sra  probabij  obsolete.     The  coUectioo  of  Kenti^ 
Proverbs  ia  chiefly  compiled  from  Bay  and  Fuller,  bnt 
Dr.  P'Ofe  has  added  aereral  from  other  sources,  aind 
many  of  the  eipUnktions  are  hia  own. 
Series  D.     A  considerable  collection  of  worda 
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from  miscellaneous  sources;  each  "slip"  records 
some  fact  in  the  word's  history  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Halliwell ;  many  of  them  do  not  appear 
at  all  in  that  excellent  collection. 

Besides  these,  many  good  collections  have  been 
made  for  future  use  and  publication.  In  particular 
may  be  mentioned  a  capital  collection  of  Leicester- 
shire words,  with  their  pronunciations  added  in 
"  Glossic,"  by  Miss  C.  Ellis ;  a  collation  of  Miss 
Baker's  Northamptonshire  Glossary  with  the  dialect 
of  Kimbolton,  by  Mr.  Fernie  ;  and  several  minor 
contributions  too  numerous  to  specify,  yet  none  the 
less  welcome. 

At  the  same  time  the  Lancashire  Glossary,  by 
the  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  is 
making  good  progress  ;  rough  proofs  of  the  part 
A — E  are  in  type,  and  it  is  proposed  to  publish 
this  part  as  a  first  instalment,  after  thorough 
revision  and  amplification. 

This  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  last 
attempt  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  made  to  collect 
from  all  possible  sources  complete  materials  for 
compiling  a  General  Provincial  English  Dictionary, 
worthy  to  take  its  place  beside  the  excellent  one 
by  Dr.  Jamieson.  Great  as  has  been  the  zeal  of 
several  members,  a  large  accession  of  workers  is 
much  desired.  AU  those  who  take  any  interest  in 
the  matter  may  easily  give  help  by  becoming  sub- 
scribers, if  in  no  other  way.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
forward  a  Prospectus  of  the  Society  to  any  one 
who  applies  for  one. 

In  the  "Notices  to  Correspondents,"  by  the 
Editor  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  4'»»  S.  xu.  319,  the  remark 
that  "  all  communications  on  the  subject  of  English 
Dialectology  should  be  addressed  to  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq., 
25,  Argyll  Road,  Kensington,  W.,"  refers  only  to 
communications  on  the  subject  of  pronunciation ; 
communications  on  the  names  of  pamphlets  and 
books  bearing  upon  the  subject  generally,  or  upon 
the  glossography  of  any  particular  district,  should 
be  made  to  myself,  to  save  trouble.  If  sent  to  the 
■wrong  quarter,  they  will  be  sent  on  to  the  right 
one ;  though  we  both  have  enough  to  do  already 
without  having  to  rectify  such  mistakes. 

Walter  W.  Skeat,  Hon.  Sec.  E.  D.  S. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


ITALIAN  WORKS  OP  ART  AT  PARIS  IN  1815. 

Should  a  moniirchy  be  re-established  in  France, 
or  a  French  army  again  occupy  Italy,  a  very  curious 
question  might  arise  as  to  the  rights  of  France  to 
many  masterpieces  of  art,  now  in  Italy,  which  were 
at  Paris  in  1815.  There  is  a  pamphlet,  Paris  1815, 
by  M.  Hippolyte  *  *  *  I  believe  the  author  of 
it  was  General  Foy.  The  title  is.  Observations  d'un 
Fran^ais  sur  V Enlevement  dcs  Chefs-d'osuvre  du 
Mudum  dc  Paris,  en  lUponse  k  la  Lettrc  du  Due 
de  Wellington  au  Lord  Castlereiigh,  sous  la  date  du 
23  septemore  1815,  ct  puhliie,  /e  18  octobre,  dans 


le  Journal  (fcs  Debats.  The  author  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  works  of  art  acquired  by  the  French,  in 
different  countries,  ^vere  not  "  le  bicii  d^autmi,  le 
prodait  du  brigandage,  mais  une  partie,  ou  Tdqui- 
valent  de  contributions  exig^es  k  la  paix,  et  con- 
senties  par  les  puissances  avec  lesqueiles  la  nation 
(^•tait  en  guerre."* 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  condense  fairly  the 
arguments  offered  by  the  author  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  He  begins  by  giving  the  following 
letter : — 

"Leiire  du  Due  de  Wellington  d  Lord  CatUereagh, 

**  Paris,  le  23  septembre  1815. 
"  Milord, 

"  On  a  beaucoup  parle  ici,  dans  ces  derniers  temps,  des 
roesures  que  j'ai  6t6  oblig6  d'adopter  afin  de  retirer  du 
Mus^e  les  tableaux  et  autres  objets  d'art  appartenant  au 
roi  des  Pays-Bas ;  et,  comme  ces  bruits  peuvent  panrenir 
aux  oreilles  du  prince  regent,  je  vous  adreste  la  relation 
Buivante  de  toute  Taffairc,  pour  la  mettre  sous  lea  yeox 
de  S.  A.  R. : 

*'  Peu  de  temps  apres  rarrivdc  des  souverains  k  Paris, 
le  ministre  du  roi  des  Pays-Bas  demanda  les  tableaux,  etc, 
etc.,  appartenant  a  son  souverain.  Les  ministres  des 
autres  souverains  en  firent  autant,  et  je  fus  instruit  qu^ 
ne  pouvaient  obtenir  du  gouvemement  fran9ai8  une  r^ 
ponse  satiefaisante.  Apres  plusieurs  entretiens  avec  moi 
sur  ce  sujet,  ce  gouveicQement  transmit  h  V.  8.  une  note 
officielle  qui  fut  soumise  aux  ministres  des  puissances 
allices  rcunis  en  conference.  L'affaire  fut  prise  plusieurs 
fois  en  consideration,  afin  de  trouver  les  moyens  de  faire 
justice  d  ceux  qui  enleveraient  les  objets  d  art  renferm£s 
dans  le  Mus^e,  Eans  offenser  les  sentimens  du  roi  de 
France. 

"  Pendant  ce  temps-I^,  les  Prussiens  avaient  obtenu  de 
S.  M.  le  roi  de  France,  non  seulement  tous  les  tableaux 
appartcnans  a  la  Prusse,  mais  aussi  ceux  qui  apparteumient 
au  territoire  pruesien  sur  la  rive  gauche  flu  Rhin,  et  tons 
ceux  qui  ^taient  la  propridtd  particuliere  de  S.  M.  Ihrus- 
sienne.  L'afifaire  devint  pressante,  et  V.  S.  ^rivit  une 
note,  le dans  laquelle  la  matidre  ^tait  trait6e  &  fond. 

"  La  ministre  du  roi  des  Pays-Bas  n'ayant  encore  recm 
aucune  rdponse  satisfaisante  du  gouvemement  fran^sls, 
s'adressa  a  moi,  comme  commandant  en  chef  des  troupes 
du  roi  des  Pays-Bas,  et  me  demanda  si  j'avais  quelque 
repugnance  a  employer  les  troupes  de  S.  M.  pour  obtenir 
la  possession  de  ce  qui  etait  incontestablement  la  pro- 
priet6  de  S.  M.  Je  soumis  de  nouveau  cette  question  aux 
ministres  des  monarques  allies ;  et  comme  on  ne  tetniva 
aucune  objection  k  cette  demande,  je  cms  de  mon  deToir 
de  prendre  les  mesures  necessaires  pour  obtenir  ce  qui 
etait  de  droit. 

"  Je  parlai  en  consequence  au  prince  Talleyrand  k  ce 
sujet;  je  lui  communiquai  ce  qui  s'etait  pass§  &  la  cob- 


de  me  faire  la  favour  de  determiner  lui-meme  le  mode 
par  lequel  je  pourrais  obtenir  ce  qui  etait  I'objet  des  r6cl»- 
mations  du  roi  des  Pays-Bas,  sans  offenser  en  aucune 
maniere  S.  M.  le  roi  de  France. 

*'  Le  prince  Talleyrand  me  promit  une  r^ponse  pour  le 
lendemain  [soir;  mais  ne  I'ayant  pas  re^ue,  je  me  ren& 
chez  lui  dans  la  nuit,  et  j'eus  avec  lui  une  seoonde  con- 
ference, dans  laquelle  il  me  donna  k  entendre  que  le  roi 
ne  donnerait  point  d'ordres  k  ce  si^jet ;  que  je  poufais 
faire  ce  que  je  jugerais  convenable,  et  traiter  avec  H. 
Denon,  le  directeur  du  Mus^e. 

*  Journal  des  Debats,  30  octobre  1815. 
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"  Le  lendemain  matin  j'envoyai  mon  aide-de-camp,  le 
lieutenant-colonel  Freemantle,  i  M.  Denon,  qui  lui  dit 
^u'il  n'avait  aucun  ordre  de  livrer  lea  tableaux  de  la 
galerie,  et  qu'il  ne  c6derait  qu'ii  la  force. 

•*  J'envoyai  alors  le  lieutenant-colonel  Freemantle  au 
prince  Talleyrand  pour  I'instruire  de  cette  reponse,  pour 
le  prdvenir  que  le  lendemain,  d.  midi,  les  troupes  pren- 
ilraient  possession  des  tableaux  appartenans  au  roi  des 
Pays-Bas,  et  pour  d(^clarer  que  s'il  resultait  de  cette  me- 
sure  quelque  desagr^ment,  lesministresduroi,  etnonpas 
moi,  en  seraient  responsables.  Le  colonel  Freemantle 
instruisit  aussi  M.  Denon  de  la  mesure  qui  serait  prise. 

"  Cependant  il  ne  fut  pas  n^cessaire  d'envoyer  des 
troupes,  parce  qu'une  garde  prussiennc  occupait  la  galerie; 
et  les  tableaux  furent  emportes  sans  qu'on  eut  besoin  des 
"troupes  qui  sont  sous  mon  commandement,  i  I'exception 
de  quelques  soldats  qui  aiddrent,  comme  ouvriers,  &  de- 
;scendre  et  it  emballer  les  tableaux.* 

"  On  a  dit  qu'en  faisant  enlever  de  la  galerie  des  Tuile- 
ries  les  tableaux  du  roi  des  Pays-Bas,  je  m'^tais  rendu 
•coupable  d'une  infraction  i  un  traits  que  j'avais  conclu 
luoi-meme  ;  et,  comme  il  n'est  pas  fait  mention  du  Mus^e. 
dans  le  traits  du  25  mars,  et  qu'il  paratt  que  le  traits  dont 
on  veut  parler  est  la  convention  militaire  de  Paris,  il  est 
nccesaaire  de  montrer  comment  cette  conyention  a  rapport 
•au  3Ius6e. 

*'  Jc  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  prouver  que  les  allids  ^taient  en 
guerre  avec  la  France  :  nul  doute  que  leurs  armies  sont 
entrees  dans  Paris  en  vertu  d'une  convention  militaire 
conclue  avec  un  officier  du  gouvernement,  le  pr6fet  de  la 
Seine  et  avec  un  officier  de  I'arm^e,  qui  repr6sentaient 
les  deux  autorites  existantes  alors  h  Paris,  et  auitenaient 
de  ces  autorites  le  pouvoir  de  ncgocier  et  de  conclure 
-avec  elles. 

"  L'article  de  la  convention  que  Ton  pretend  avoir  6t6 
enfreint,  est  le  onzieme,  lequel  est  relatif  aux  propriet^s 
publiques.  Je  nie  formellement  que  cet  article  ait  aucun 
i-apport  a  la  galerie  des  tableaux. 

•*  Les  commissaires  fran^ais  avaient  introduit  dans  le 
projet  du  traite,  un  article  pour  assurer  la  s6curite  de 
<5ette  espiice  de  propriete ;  raais  le  prince  Bliicher  ne 
voulut  point  y  con8entir,et  dit  qu'il  y  avait  dans  la  galerie 
des  tableaux  pris  a  la  Prusse,  et  que  S.  M.  Louis  XVIII. 
avait  prorais  de  rendre,  ce  qui  n'avait  pas  eu  lieu.  Je 
rappelai  cette  circonstance  aux  commissaires  fran9ai8,  et 
lis  proposerent  I'admission  de  Tarticle,  en  exceptant  les 
tableaux  prussiens.  A  cette  proposition  je  rdpondis  que 
J'etais  liX  comme  le  representant  des  autres  nations  de 
I'Europe,  et  que  je  devais  r6clamer  pour  les  autres  na- 
tions tout  ce  qu'on  accordait  aux  prussiens.  J'ajoutai 
que  je  n'avais  point  d'instructions  relatives  au  Museum, 
ni  aucun  moyen  de  me  former  une  opinion  surla  manidre 
dont  les  souverains  agiraient ;  que  certainement  ils  insis- 
teraient  8ur  raccomplissement  des  engagemens  du  Roi; 
•et  je  conseillai  la  suppression  entiere  de  Tarticle,  et  de 
reserver  cette  affaire  a  la  decision  des  souverains,  lorsqu'il 
eeraient  arrives. 

"  Telle  est  I'affaire  du  Mus6e  relativement  au  traits. 
Ia  convention  de  Paris  n'en  dit  pas  un  mot,  et  il  y  a  eu 
une  negociation  qui  a  laisse  cette  affaire  &  la  d^ision  des 
flouverains. 

*'  En  admettant  que  le  silence  du  trait6  de  Paris  du 
mois  de  mai  1814,  relativement  au  Mus6e,  ait  donn6  au 
gouvemement  fran^ais  un  droit  incontestable  aux  objets 

"  *  Le  noble  Lord  a  ct6  mal  inform6.  Les  Anglais  sont 
les  premiers  soldats  qui  aient  6t6  vus  dans  la  giderie  du 
Musee,  loraqu'on  y  peii6tra  sans  le  consentement  du  roi 
de  France.  II  est  probable  d'ailleurs  que  les  Pnusiens 
ne  pouvaient  I'occuper,  puisque  le  Mas6e  6tait  ferm^ :  il 
ne  fut  ouvert  qu'a  I'instant  oti  Ton  craignit  de  voir  les 
portes  enfoncees. 


qu'il  renferme,  on  ne  pent  nier  que  ce  droit  n'ait  6tc 
an^anti  par  cette  ndgociation. 

"  Ceux  qui  traiterent  pour  le  gouvemement  frauQais 
jugerent  que  les  armies  victorieuses  »vaient  le  droit  de 
prendre  les  ouvrages  de  I'art  renfermes  dans  le  Mus^e ; 
et,  en  consequence,  ils  s'efforc^rent  de  les  sauver,  en  in- 
troduisant  un  article  dans  la  convention  militaire.  Get 
article  fut  rejet^,  et  les  pretentions  des  allies  augmen- 
tcrent  par  la  negociation  :  ce  fut  la  raison  qui  fit  rejeter 
l'article.  Non  seulement  la  possession  de  ces  objets  ne 
fut  pas  alors  garantie  par  la  convention  militaire ;  mais 
la  negociation  ci-dessus  mentionnee,  tendait  k  affaiblir  de 
plus  en  plus  le  droit  du  gouvemement  fran9ais  &  la  pos- 
session, qui  n'etait  fonde  que  sur  le  silence  du  traite  de 
Paris  du  mois  de  mai  1814. 

"  Les  allies,  ayant  maintenant  la  possession  legale  des 
tableaux  et  des  statues  du  Musee,  auraient-ils  pu  ne  pas 
les  restituer  d  ceux  auquels  ils  avaient  ete  ravis,  centre 
Tusage  des  guerres  regulidres,  et  pendant   I'effrayante 

Serine  de  U,  revolution  fran9aiB  et  de  la  tyrannie  de 
iuonaparte] 

''La  conduite  des  allies  relativement  au  Museum,  k 
Tepoque  du  traite  de  Paris,  doit  ctre  attribuee  k  leur 
desir  de  faire  une  chose  agreable  k  I'armee  franyaise,  et 
d'achever  sa  reconciliation  avec  I'Europe,  k  laquelle  cette 
armee  semblait  alors  disposee. 

**  Mais  les  circonstances  sont  aujourd'hui  absolument 
differentes  :  Tarmee  a  trompe  (<iesapp<nnte)  la  juste  at- 
tente  du  monde,  et  embrasse  la  premiere  occasion  de  se 
revolter  centre  son  souverain,  et  de  servir  I'ennemi  de 
I'humanite,  dans  le  dessein  de  ramener  ces  tems  afifVeux 
et  ces  scenes  de  pillage,  contre  lesquels  le  monde  afaitde 
si  prodigieux  efforts. 

*'  Cette  armee  ayant  ete  defaite  par  les  armees  de 
I'Europe,  est  dissoute  par  le  conseil  uni  des  souverains, 
et  il  ne  pent  y  avoir  aucune  raison  qui  puisse  engager  les 
puissances  de  I'Europe  a  faire  tort  k  leurs  propres  sujets, 
pour  satisfaire  encore  cette  armee.  En  verite,  il  ne  m'a 
jamais  paru  necessaire  que  les  souverains  allies  neglige- 
assent  cette  occasion  de  faire  justice  et  de  favoriser  leurs 
sujets,  pour  plaire  k  la  nation  fran^aise.  Le  sentiment  du 
peuple  frangais  sur  ce  siyet,  ne  peutetre  qu'un  sentiment 
d'orgueil  national. 

"lis  desireraient  retenir  ces  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  Tart, 
non  parce  que  Paris  est  le  lieu  le  plus  convenable  pour 
leur  reunion  (car  tons  les  artistes  et  tons  les  connaisseurs 
qui  ont  ecrit  sur  se  sujet,  s'accordent  k  demander  qu'ils 
soient  rapportes  au  lieux  oil  ils  etaient  originairement 
places),  mais  parce  qu'ils  ont  ete  acquis  par  desconquStes 
dont  ils  sont  les  trophees. 

"Les  memes  sentimens  qui  font  desirer  au  peuple 
fran9ais  de  garder  les  tableaux  et  les  statues  des  autres 
nations,  doivent  faire  desirer  aux  autres  nations,  main- 
tenant  que  la  victoire  est  de  leur  c6te,  de  voir  restituer  ces 
objets  a  leurs  legitimes  proprietaires ;  et  les  souverains 
aiues  doivent  favoriser  ce  desir. 

"  II  est  de  plus  k  desirer,  pour  le  bonheur  de  la  France 
et  pour  celui  du  Monde,  que  si  le  peuple  fran9ai8  n'est 
pas  d€jk  convaincu  que  I'Europe  est  trop  forte  pour  lui, 
on  lui  fasse  sentir  que  quelque  grands  qu'ayent  pu  dtre 
ses  avantages  partiels  et  temporaires  sur  une  ou  plusieurs 
des  puissances  de  I'Europe,  le  jour  de  la  restitution  doit 
arriver  k  la  fin. 

"  Mon  opinion  est  done  qu'il  serait  injuste  aux  souve- 
rains de  condescendre  aux  desirs  de  la  France ;  le  sacrifice 
qu'ils  feraient  serait  impolitique,  puisqu'il  leur  ferait 

{>erdre  I'occasion  de  donner  aux  Fran9ai8  une  grande 
e9on  morale. 
*'  Je  suis,  mon  cher  lord,  etc., 

"WllLIHGTOH." 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  then  states  that 
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Prance  poasessetl  by  treaty  lorcrHgit  poirtr  ir 
ginro,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy, 
Kodhad,  therefore,  the  right  to  exchiinge  the  Frcni^h 
works  of  art  in  PuiIk  for  thoBC  by  foreign  urtista  in 
other  parts  ot  the  French  terriLoiy, — thnC  France 
bought  many  works  of  art,  particularly  the  statues 
in  the  Villa  Borghiae,  and  that  the  money  vaJue  of 
tbem  was  paid, — that  by  the  armistice  concluded 
with  the  Duke  of  Modena  be  bound  himself  to 
deliver  twenty  pictmea  in  considpration  that  Che 
French  would  not  make  requisiCions,  and  would 
pay  for  provisions  while  passing  through  his  States, 
— that  by  the  armistice  arranged  with  the  Biike  of 
Paima  and  Placentia  he  undertook  to  deliver  twenty 
pictures, — that  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  concluded 
with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  "  le  Soi  de  Sardaignc 
renouce  k  Unite  r^'p^tition  ou  action  moWiaire 
gu'il  ppurmit  pvetendre  exereer  contre  la  nipubliquc 
franfaise,  pour  des  causes  ant^rieures  au  present 
traits." 

The  writer  then  passes  on  to  what  is  now  the 
moat  interesting  part  of  the  pauiphlet.  He  paints 
out  that  the  armistice,  whidi  was  followed  by  the 
ITreaty  of  Tokntino,  "  abandonnait  b,  la  France  un 
liombre  determine  do  tableaux,  de  statues,  d'objets 
d'art,  en  toute  propri^te,  parmi  leequels  ee  trou- 
vaient  encora  rApollon  du  Belv^ire,  le  Laocoon, 
les  Flcuves  et  le  Torse," — that  by  the  armistice  of 


!8  qui  seront  envoy^  b,  Rome,  parmi 
lesuuels  objete  seront  notamment  compris  le  buste 
de  bronM  de  Junius  Brutus  ot  celui  en  morbre  de 
Marcus  Brutua,  tons  les  deux  places  au  Capitole, 
et  cinq  cents  munuscrits  au  choix  des  memes  com- 
miasaires," — thut  by  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino  "  le 
Pape  paiera  k  la  r^publique  fran^ise,  en  numi^niire, 
diamans*  ou  autres  valeurs,  la  sonime  de  quin?£ 
millions  de  France,  dont  dix  millions  dans  le  coutant 
du  mois,  et  cinq  millions  dans  le  courant  du  niois 
proohiiin," — that  by  the  13th  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tolentino,  "I'article  du  traitiS  d'armistice  signe 
i^  Bologne,  concernant  les  munuscrits  et  objets  d'art, 
aura  son  execution,  et  la  plus  prompts  possible." 
So  that  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  confirmed 
by  the  treaty.  The  author  adds,  "Ainsi,  il  est 
constant  que  toua  ces  objets  d'art,  n'ont  point  ^te 
anler^s  de  vive  force,  comme  on  prend  une  ville 
d'assaut."  He  then  givea  the  opinion  of  Pius  VII. 
oa  these  cessions  as  follows; — 

"  Sana  doute  le  SouTecaiD  Pootife  actuel  sToit  U  mf  me 
Opioion  ^  lonpi-tenipB  aprua  la  csptiiite  de  enn  predc- 
Csaseur,  peaduit  le  wjjaur  que  Pic  VII.  fit  en  Fnnce, 
duis  uD  moment  ail  Bucmaparte  lui  Avaitleipluagrandci 
obligatiODa,  oii  !e  Saint-Pcre  nvwt  tnivers*  lea  Alpei  pour 
le  BiLcrer,  et  oQ  I'ei-Empereur  n'aunit  pu,  cs  semble,  lui 
refuser  ccrtniDi  otjets,  «i  le  Pape  les  e(lt  demand^,  Sa 
Saintet^  no  rtcluna  rien." 

*  "  Les  dlamans  dn  Pape  ant  ete  donnei  en  pr^ient 
anx  miniatreg  de  I'Bmpereur  d'Aotriche.  (MoitiltHr  d<i 
14  themidor  an  S.)" 


To  this  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  adds : — 
"  Je  puis  ganintir  le  fait  Buivant.    Le  Pape  Tlnlut  le 
Muaee;  eur  robaenation  qui  lui  fat  faite,  que  eertalna 
objeti  qu'i!  y  vofsit  pauTBient  lui  duptaire  ;  leSsint-Pira 

rdpondiL  Bu  aiTuit  qui  VaCGoiDpagDait 'Cea  objets 

ont  loujDura  luiii  la  victoire;  il  est  tout  timple  qull* 

On  which  the  author  remarka; — 

"  Done  les  obJet>  d'art  ciAii  par  les  anuiaUara  et 
trait£>  de  Panne,  de  Mod^ne,  de  PbtIi,  de  Bologne  et  de 
Tolentino,  doTBient  appartenir  et  demenrer  *  la  France.' 

Having  shown  the  menns  by  which  he  arrives  at 
Ilia  coocfusioaa,  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  then' 
sbites  that,  in  1814,  the  allied  sovereigns  mifht, 
in  virtue  of  the  right  of  conquest,  have  daimea  all 
the  works  of  art: — 

"  Mail  le  roi  de  Pniaae  et  I'empereur  d'Aotriebe,  ohif 
de  fBBiille  dee  puiaancea  qui  recnent  en  Italic,  idmiroDt 
le  bel  ordre  qui  regnait  duie  la  riclie  collection  du  JSa- 
a^uni,  rColamureni  aeulement  lea  tableaux  qui  ae  trou- 
TBient  dans  lea  magBiina,  et  firent  ud  gfo^ruui  aluuidon 

de  ceux  qui  clment  en  place Si  set  abandon  no  fnt 

qu'oril,  il  fut  coofinuf  par  le  fait." 

The  author  then  argues  that  the  moderation  of 
demands  of  the  aUied  sover^nis  arose  from  r^ard 
for  the  feelings  of  Louis  XVlII,,  and  that  the 
revolt  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  subjects  during 
the  hundred  daja  did  not  destroy  the  richta  the 
French  nation  hud  retained,  or  those  of  Louis  as 
ite  representative.  That  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  expressly  declared:  "Ce  n'est  point  Ma  nation 
Franjniso  quo  nous  faisons  la  guerre."  The 
sovereigns  also  "  declarant  qu'ils  aont  prets  k  donner 
au  roi  de  France  et  ii  la  7iation  Fraiteai4c  le«  seooun 
n^ceasaires  pour  nitablir  la  trjnquiilitii  publiqufc" 
(Journal  de  Gajul,  14  avril.) 

The  effect  of  the  cupituLition  of  Paris,  1815,  ia 
the  next  point  the  author  touches  upon ;  and  Enun 
it  he  cites  the  following  passage  in  confirmation  d 
his  arguments:— 


temendront  en  aucuue  manitre  dans  learadm! 
et  dauB  leut  geatioB." 

It  appears  this  article  was  opposed  by  Blucber, 

but  that,  nevertheless,  it  was  signed  by  Colonel 

Hervey,  who  was   "  muni   des  pleins-pouvoira  de 

excellence  le  duo  de  Wellington.''    The  16th 

urtjcie  of  the  capitulation  is  also  warded: — 

"B'il  lurrient  dca  difGeultos  snr  I'executlon  de  quel' 
quei'iini  des  articles  de  la  prtiente  camcntion,  l^tei- 
prftation  en  sera  faite  en  farenr  de  raimiie  et  de  la  vOle 
de  PariB." 

ThefonoalrefusalofLouisXVIII.  "deconientir 
k  I'enl^vement  des  statues  et  tableaux "  is  then 
dwelt  upon ;  and  in  nlluaion  to  the  known  honesty 
of  purpose  of  Louis,  the  author  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions in  these  words  :■ — 

'  Sa  conduite,  L  I'igtti  de  la  Prueee  et  de  VAatnolMi, 
eit  la  preuve  Ib  plui  conraincaiile,  puijqae  B.  H.  a 
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fait  remettre  au  roi  Pr6d6ric  et  k  rempereur  Francois,  les 
objets  d'art  que  ces  princes  n'avaient  pas  c6d68,  et  qu'ils 
avaient  meme  r6clam68  Tan  dernier  (1814).  Done,  d'apr^ 
les  raisons  qui  ont  et6  pr68ent6e8,  le  Museum  de  Paris, 
forme  en  partie  des  tableaux  et  statues  du  cabinet  du 
Roi,  d'echanges  legitimes,  d'acquisitions  &  prix  d'argent, 
et  d'objets  accordls  par  les  traits,  ^tait  aeyenu  la  pro- 
pri^te  de  Louis  XVIII.  et  de  la  France,  propri6t6  con- 
solidee  par  I'abandon  des  souyerains  en  1814;  par  la 
declaration  du  13  mars  1815 ;  par  les  articles  11  et  15  de 
la  capitulation  de  Paris  de  la  m^meannee,  propriety  dont 
la  jouissance  ne  pouvait  Stre  r^Toqu^e,  puisque  le  mon- 
arque  frangais  arait  toujours  et6  fiddle  observateur  du 
traite  qui  I'avait  precede.  Done,  sous  aucun  pr6tezte 
juste  et  plausible,  le  noble  lord  ne  pent  justifier  sa  con- 
duite,  k  moins  qu'il  n'allegue  le  droit  duplus  fort  etcelui 
des  bayonnettes." 

Ralph  N.  James. 
Asbford,  Kent. 


The  Confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland. — 
The  seal  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics  of  Ireland  in  1642,  is  described  where 
few  people  would  think  of  looking  for  it.  As  very 
possibly  an  impression  may  not  now  exist,  I  tran- 
scribe the  passage  :  — 

''  A  seale  of  yellow  max,  bearing  the  marke  of  a  long 
crosse,  on  the  right  side  whereof  a  crown,  and  a  harpe 
on  the  left,  with  a  dove  above,  and  a  flaming  heart  below 
the  crosse,  and  round  about  this  inscription  :  Pro  Deo, 
pro  Rege  &  patria  Hibemia  unanimis." — Uiuhand.  ColL 
of  Orders,  Ordinances,  and  Dedaralions.  1646.  Folio, 
p.  260. 

Edward  Peacock. 
Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Demoniacs. — I  have  lately  come  into  possession 
of  An  Enquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  DemonioLcks 
in  the  Neiu  Testament. 

TTOiVTCS  Ot  $€ol  TlOV  WviOV  SaifWVLO, 

Psalm  xcv.  5. 

By  T.P.A.P.O.A.B.I.T.C.O.S.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion, Corrected  and  Amended.  London.  Printed 
for  J.  Roberts  in  Warwick  Lane,  mdccxxxvii." 
Can  any  correspondent  explain  the  letters  T.P^, 
&c.  ?  Bound  up  with  this  tract  is  another  en- 
titled "  An  Answer  to  the  Further  Enc^irtfy  &c, 
by  Leonard  Twells,  M.A.  London.  Printed  for 
R.  Gosling  at  the  Mitre  and  Crown  against  Fetter- 
Lane  in  Fleet  Street,  mdccxxxviii."  This  title 
iniplies  a  reply  by  Leonard  Twells  to  the  pamphlet 
cited  above,  and  a  retort  on  the  part  of  our  alpha- 
betical friend.  These  two  tracts  I  am  anxious  to 
obtain,  or  at  any  rate  to  get  a  sight  of. 

Johnson  Baily. 
Pallion  Vicarage,  Sunderland. 

Madness  in  1787.— At  the  trial  of  Dr.  John 
Elliot,  in  1787,  for  shooting  at  Miss  Boydell,  the 
physician  to  St.  Luke's,  Dr.  Simmons,  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  prisoner's  insanity  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to 
the  Royal  Society.  I  quote  from  the  report  in  the 
European  Magazine : — 


"The  light  of  the  inn  proceeds  from  a  denae  and 
universal  aurora,  which  may  afford  ample  light  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surface  beneath  and  yet  be  at  such  a 
distance  aloft  as  not  to  annoy  them.  No  objection 
ariseth  to  great  luminaries  being  inhabited.  Vegetation 
may  obtain  there  as  well  as  with  us.  There  may  be 
water  and  dry  land,  hills  and  dales;  rain  and  fair 
weather;  and  as  the  light  so  the  season  must  be  eternal, 
consequently  it  may  easily  be  conceiTed  the  most  blissful 
habitation  of  the  whole  system." 

The  Recorder  very  properly  objected  that,  if 
extravagant  hypotheses  were  to  be  adduced  as 
proofs  of  insanity,  it  would  fare  badly  "  with  M. 
de  Buffon  and  Dr.  Burnet."  Fortunately  for 
speculative  intellects,  the  lawyers  have  always 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  mad  doctors  ! 
Elliot  was  acquitted  upon  a  point  not  involving 
the  question  of  his  insanity,  but  afterwards  gave 
some  colour  to  the  charge  by  resolutely  starving 
himself  to  death  in  Newgate. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Women's  Rights  :  their  Early  and  Rotal 
Recognition. — The  following  extracts  from  two 
ancient  tracts  on  the  Antiquity  of  Parliament 
may  be  interesting  : — 

« The  English  Saxons,  as  soon  as  they  had  fettled 
themselves,  held  also  the  like  AssembUes  ^Kifirithin]^ 
which  they  called  in  their  ancient  En|^iish  tongae 
Gereduytis,  or  a  counsel ;  sometimes  WiUena  Mala,  as  a 
meeting  of  wine  men;  and  sometimes  by  the  Greek 
word  Synoth  ;  the  Latine  authors  of  that  age  did  call  it 
Consilium,  Mtwnatum  Conventtu,  and  Praiefittd  limits, 
Pradajlorum,  Proeeruma;  Colleclorum,  as  appeareth  by 
the  charter  of  King  Eoj^  to  the  Abbey  of  Ciewlana, 
in  the  year  961.  At  which  time  it  seemeth  by  the  sub- 
signing,  that  Abbesses  had  their  voices  there,  and  con- 
sents as  well  as  the  Prelates  and  Nobles  of  the  land.. 
William  Camden." 

**  It  is  recorded  amoDgut  the  Summons  of  Parliament, 
35  E.  3,  that  there  is  no  Writ,  de  culmiiieudo  fUU  dianos 
ad  CoUo^um  ;  and  amongst  the  Earls  and  Barons  tnere 
is  (iic)  returned  Mary  Countetse  de  Navff,  Alienor 
Couniesse  de  Ormond,  PhUlippa  CowiUste  de  March^ 
Agnes  CowUesse  de  Pembrook,  and  Kaiherine  CounUsit 
ofAthd,    Jowph  Holland." 

MsDWlllG. 

Woodcock's  Feathers. — A  few  years  since 
one  naiticular  feather  in  the  woodcock's  wing  was 
highly  prized  by  artists  in  water  colour.  My 
housekeeper  brings  these  feathers  to  me  s<ill,  snd 
if  any  would  like  them,  and  will  give  me  their 
addreisses  through  '*  N.  &  Q./'  I  shall  be  happy  to 
supply  them.  P.  P. 

Martinmas  Eye. — Said  an  old  lady  to  me  on 
November  23,  187^,  "  The  wind  at  twelve  o'clock 
last  night  was  in  a  bad  quarter,  and  we  aie  sure  to 
have  smudgy  weather."  I  learnt  further  from  the 
old  lady,  t^t  ftom  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blew 
at  midiiight  on  Martinmas  JBve,  there  it  would 
continue  for  the  most  part  during  Hie  three  fol- 
lowing months.    This  is  firom  Notts. 

Thos.  Eatcliffb. 
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Tub  Window  Tax.— The  followmg  iibstn 
the  iniquitous  Window  Act,  showing  the  Bevenil 
jfums  which  had  to  be  paid  for  window  cess  ( 
liouaeii,  iiiny  Dot   come   amiss   to   the   rende 

"  N.  &  q."— 
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It  is  to  be  observed  thiit  every  liouse  _ 

paid  three  aliillings  grouod  rent,  or  old  du^, 
included  in  the  table  ;  nDd  froui  one  to  six  windows 
wait  unly  three  BhilliDuB  a  yenr.  Also  that  every 
houw  ill  l^cotland  paid  one  Nhillin};  only  old  duty 
or  ground  rent,  but  thoee  houses  that  had  not  uiorc 
thau  five  ii-indows,  such  iis  Biiras'B  clfiy-biggin, 
■were  exempt,  the  rest  as  per  table,  adding  one 
shilling  to  the  new  duty. 

I  have .  no  doubt  most  renders  will  be  rcndy  to. 
endorse  Tiiu'a  view  of  the  subject,  us  expressed  in 
the  following  epigrumnmtit  allusion  to  it : — 

"  Tom  taken  b;  Tim  hii  new  inaDsion  to  Tien, 
IIo  obKrved,  '  'twan  e.  big  one,  witb  windowa  too  tew.' 
'  Ab  for  tliiit,'  rupliea  Tim, '  1  'm  the  buikier'a  fornircr. 
For  tuxQB  'tnill  sare,  und  that  'i  good  fnr  the  liver.' 


And  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  at  certain 
periods  my  grandfather  even  made  it  ro  for  his 
own,  for  lie  had  it  large  family  and  an  exhaustible 
purse,  while  the  novelty  of  his  expedient  for  evading 
the  tax  showed  that  ho  vas  ingeniotisi.  He  was 
not  dishoDeat  either,  but  totitideraU  toivnrd/i  ku 
family,  when  lie  fitted  boards  in  the  windows  mode 
and  painted  to  order,  with  n  red  ground  and  white 
lineal  sijuirea  to  represent  bricks  and  mortar.  This 
was  in  compliance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  that  window  receasfs,  unless  Ihey  were  bricked 
lip  should  be  liable  to  the  tax.     Boards  would  not 


do,  the  law  luiid ;  but  he  made  them,  da  'Seeetaitj 
was  the  mother  of  invention,  and  chariW'  began  at 
home.  EoTLE  Entwialb,  F.E,H,S. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Arms. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Powys  Land  Club  at  Welshpool,  the 
Eev.  Charles  Boutell  asked  why  the  annorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  not  include 
any  device  representing  the  Principality  ?  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  right  of  Wales  to  a  fitat 
place  in  the  anus  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown  seems 
to  have  been  recognized.  The  O/nneilry  Advertiser 
hopes  this  heraldic  anomaly  may  soon  be  rectified. 
N. 


trigbton. 

Hogarth's  "  Rake's  PaooREss." — 
The  price  giveii  at  Mr.  Christie's,  in  Pebroar;,  1802, 
Ilogsrtli'e  Raie'i  I'roffreu  by  Mr.  Softoe,  the  uahi- 
t,  ffu  5KU  GuiDeu.    Tlia  father  of  Ihe  lite  posBeraDr 

(Alderman  Beckford)  paid  ^Suineua-piece,orlS4/.16i. 

for  the  Mt,"-0«i«(wan*<  Magatini.  Vol,  luiL,  pt,  i., 

p.  218. 

JoHx  Pike. 

AuLD  Lights,  Nbw  Liohts,  Lifters,  axd 
Antiliptsbs.  —  The  origin  of  these  ftects  of  re- 
ligious people  was  in  Kilmaurs,  Aynbire,  and 
arose  thus.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Thomson  was  incum- 
bent in  1712,  when,  having  a  prospect  of  being 
culled  to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stewnrton,  he 
deniittcd  his  charge.  He  was  disappointed,  how- 
ever ;  and  either  his  pride  would  not  permit  him  to 
solicit  re-admission  to  Kilmauis,  or  a  minority  of 
the  people,  having  taken  umbrage  nt  his  demission, 
opposed  his  rc-appointment.  No  clergyman  was 
appointed  for  Ave  or  six  years;  und  during  that 
leriod  Mr.  Thomson  preached  either  in  his  own 
lOUse  or  in  a  tent  in  the  fields,  and  continued  to 
Id  bo  long  after  a  succe^or  had  been  appointed. 
Mr.  Siiiytton,  an  Aatitnurghtr  (original  seceding) 
minister,  after  Mr.  Thomson's  death,  settled  at 
Kilmauis,  and  married  one  of  his  daughters.  Mr. 
Sravtton  attracted  many  hearers  on  account  of  his 
declamations  against  the  Established  Church ; 
but  after  a  period  a  coolness  arose  between  him 
and  his  congr^tion,  till  it  ended  in  a  rupture, 
which  was  earned  to  his  associate  brethren.  Mr. 
Smytton  insisted  that  it  was  of  religious  obligation 
to  l%fl  the  bread  in  the  Sacrament,  and  k<dd  it 
during  the  prayer  of  consecration ;  and  that  this 
was  enjoined  by  the  words  of  the  institution  itMl£ 
His  brethreu  took  adifierent  view,  holding  that 
is  was  not  binding  on  the  conscience,  but  Miat  it 
ight,  or  might  not,  be  performed  without  incurring 
guilt.  So  keenly  was  this  contested  that  it  pro- 
duced a  rupture.      Mr.  Smytton  refused  to  hold 
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camniiinion  with  those  who  did  Dot  conform  to  hii 
DpinioD,  and  the  S^nod  expelled  him  for  hi' 
obatinacy  and  formally  deposed  him.  He  deepiseil 
this  sentence  and  continued  to  preach,  the  con- 
gregation having  divided,  part  remaining  with  hini 
and  part  withdrawing.  Those  who  remuined  weri' 
called  the  lAfttrt  or  Nitc  LigkU,  and  those  with- 
drawing tlie  Anlilijltra  or  Old  lAghU. 

Seth  Wait, 


[Wb  nuat  reqaest  oorreapondents  dulrinc  information 
on  runily  mattera  of  00)7  priiate  intereat,  to  affix  their 
namea  and  addresBBB  to  tlieir  (|n«riu,  in  order  that  tho 
anaven  maj  b«  addresaed  to  them  diract,] 

EoBERTUs  Episcopus  Eloessib  db  Vita 
MoRTB  SASCti  Canuti  Ducia.— This  skia-book 
treated  of  the  famous  Dane,  Knut  "  Lavard,"  whi> 
got  his  eak-name  through  King  Knut  the  Uoly 
from  Knut  the  Great,  King  of  Denmark  and 
England.  In  1131,  Knut  Lavard  was  murdered 
by  a  kinsman  ;  and  this  event,  a  few  je&rs  after, 
produced  the  treatise  in  question.  In  the  aami.- 
way,  a  jreneration  earlier,  an  Englishman,  JEInoth, 
in  a  valuable  work  still  extant,  treated  of  the 
violent  death  of  King  Knut.  When  he  wrote, 
Robert  was  doubtless  not  yet  Bishop  of  Elgin  in 
Scotland,  but  resident  here  in  Denmark  in  some 
fixt  employment.  This  is  shown  by  the  detaik 
he  communicates,  and  by  his  minute  acquaintance 
with  Banish  affairs. 

As  late  as  about  160(.>,  his  work  on  Knut  Livani 
w;is  still  known  in  Denmark ;  for  at  that  time  it  is 
mentioned  and  extracted  from,  and  a  frsgmeni 
copied  from  it  i.i  still  in  our  hands.  This  extract 
— the  original  codex  being  then  lost — was  printed 
by  J.  Lanjrebek,  in  his  Srripfortt  Benim  Dani- 
mrvm  McilH  ^Jn,  Toiu.  4  (1776),  p.  256,  f.  At  the 
close  of  (he  seventeenth  century  (1695),  a,  Dane 
(Chr.  Worm),  who  died  in  1737  as  Bishop  of  Sea- 
land,  saw  the  manuscript  of  RoheHus  ElgciiH4  in 
the  Cotton i an  Library,  London.  Possibly  it 
perisht  in  the  imhappy  fire  in  th.it  bookhoard  a 
few  years  later  ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  IJie  printed  catalogues  of  that 
library.  But,  perhniw,  it  may  still  turn  up,  either 
whole  or  in  part.  In  the  worst  cue,  at  least,  a 
copy  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  many  and  rich 
book  eolleclions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I 
cannot  quite  abandon  all  hope  before  first  trying 
our  great  refuse—"  N.  &  Q."  I  venture,  therefore, 
to  ask  for  information  on  this  important  subject. 
In  the  interests  of  historical  research,  I  appeal  to 
the  tilfrati  of  Great  Britain  to  try  and  and  this 
lost  codex  of  HobtHus  Elgtmis. 

P.  G.  Thorseh, 
Profeaaor,  LibrariBQ  of  the  UniTcrai^ 

KjbbenbaTn.  '"'' 


At  the  request  of  my  learned  friend,  I  second 
this  appeal.     The  manuscript  is  of  the  highest  im- 


portance for  the  history  of  Denmark. 

Georoe  Stephbuh, 
Frofeau)!  of  Old  Ec^liib,  and  of  lbs  English 


List   of  Winchester  Collbob  for  1706. — 

I  possess  an  official  list  of  the  masters,  scbolan, 
and  servants  of  Winchester  College  for  the  year 
1706,  in  tbe  form  of  a  small  vellum  roll.  It  is 
exceedingly  well  preserved,  except  that  the  ink  it 
very  faded,  from  having  been  kept  in  a  cylindrical 
cardboard  box.  At  itshead  is  a  shield  of  the  arms 
of  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham  (within  the  garter), 
with  the  motto  "  iunners  uaeeth  han"  below, 
printed  from  a  small  copper-plate.  The  written 
title  is, "  NOMINA  MA :  PO  ;  cno ;  bt  com."  I  should 
like  to  be  informed  whether  many  such  rolls  are,  or 
used  to  be,  made  every  year,  or  whether  this  is  tbe 
only  one  for  1706,  perhaps  surreptitiously  (at  some 
time)  purloined  from  its  proper  office  of  record.  It 
has  passed  through  an  auction  (Lot  221),  but  at 
what  date  I  do  not  know. 

John  Gocoh  Nicbolb. 

Thb  Measurements  of  Old  St.  Paul's. — Are 
there  any  works  besides  Dugdale's  well  known 
History  0/  Si.  PauVs  that  wouM  give  information 
beyond  what  is  therein  mention^  1  I  allude  to 
such  points  as  the  tnie  length  and  actual  measure- 
ments of  old  St.  Paul's,  there  being  discrepancies 
between  Hollar's  ground-plan  (with  scale  attached 
to  it)  and  the  list  of  dimensions  given  by  Dug- 
dale.*  I  refer  also  to  the  curious  question  about 
the  existence  of  western  towers  at  a  period  anterior 

the  sixteenth  century.  Stow  mentions  these 
features,  but  Dugdale  is  silent  on  the  point.  The 
Italian  pseudo-towers,  represented  by  HoUar,  are 
little  more  than  big  hirrcU,  and  no  portion  of  the 
ancient  design, +  Educnd  B.  Fkbrey. 

Publish  I  so    the    Banns    op    Marriage.— 

During  the  rebuilding,  in  the  last  century,  of 
Stallingborough  Church,  Lincolnshire,  the  banns 
af  marriage  were  published  in  the  pariah  church 
i>f  Great  Coates,  not  an  adjoining  parish,  and 
three  miles  distant  from  Stallingborough. 

Are  there  other  instances  of  banns  being  pub- 
lished in  the  church  of  a  parish  in  which  neither 
of  the  persona  that  are  to  be  mnrried  dwell,  and  is 
:i  marriage  in  such  a  case  valid  and  regular  ac- 
cording to  church  law  which,  in  the  rubric  pre- 
lixed  to  the  marriage  service  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
requires  that  the  banns  shall  be  published  in  the 
[larish  in  which  the  persons  to  he  married  dwell? 
Would  not  the  proper  way  during  the  rebnilding 


•  See  Mr.  W.  Lonpnaa'a  new  work,  HI*  Thru  CoAf 
.Iralt  dedicaUd  te  SL  fatil  in  London. 

*  Ibid. 
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of  a  charch  be  to  publish  bnuD;?  of  iiiurriage  m 
the  place  in  the  pBriah  where,  under  tbe  bi^hop'^ 
licence,  service  is  held,  and  which  for  the  tiiue 
being  m  the  church  if  so  licensed  i        J.  H.  B. 

"  Capkichio."— I  find  in  Sir  M.  Hale'a  Coh- 
templationi,  London,  1679,  p.  172  :  "especially  it 
we  hit  upon  aonie  little  caprichio  that  we  think 
they  aaw  not"  ;  caprichio  Deing  printed  ua  nn 
English  word  in  the  ordinaiy  type,  not  in  italica 
iia  nil  the  foreign  words  are  in  the  book.  When 
was  the  French  farm  "caprice"  first  used  in  Eng- 
lish literature  1  Ralph  N.  Jamea, 

Aebtord,  Kent. 

Anobtmoos  WoRKE.^Wlio  Were  the  aathors 
of  :— 

1.  Adventorea  of  an  Attornsj  ia  search  of  Practice. 
London.  1S3S.  (I  hftie  been  (old  th&t  this  waa  written 
by  a  Bir  George  Stephens,  whowm  origiiinUya  practising 
BOtieitor)? 

2.  The  Life  of  a  Lawyer:  written  by  Himself.  Lon- 
don.   1830? 

3.  &L  Stephen'!;  or,  FeDcillinga  of  PaliticiaDH.  By 
Mask.  London.  1S39.  (The  author  and  Ld.  Lyndhuret 
were  friends  in  their  youth — p.  36— which  files  his  age)! 

"  For  she  who  bocks  the  cradle  ituLKS  tiik 
WORLD."— In  one  of  my  speeches  lately  at  Bath  I 
quoted  this  line,  saying  that  I  had  met  with  it 
somewhere.  Can  any  of  yoiir  reiwiew  inform  me 
where  it  is  to  ba  found  ?  William  Fobsttr. 
mClub. 


"  CoMrnRGATORS."— The  Saturilay  Mevieic,  in 
un  article  ktely  on  Glasgow,  saya: — "  The  gloomy 
tansticimn  of  former  years  hns  been  mitigated,  and 
'  oompuTgatora '  no  longer  prowl  about  the  streets 
on  Sunday  to  capture  ungodly  persons  who  have 
neglected  to  go  to  church."  I  should  be  obliged 
to  any  one  who  woitld  give  nie  a  few  details  respect- 
ing these  '  compuiifntors.'  Who  appointed  tneni, 
what  manner  of  men  were  they,  and,  when  they 
eajitured  a  delinquent,  what  did  they  do  with  him  I 

J0HATIIA\   BODCRIBR. 

"  QoiLLBTT."— I  wa  the  owner  of  some  meadow 
and  panture  kind  described  in  a  deed  temp.  Olirer 
Cromwell  as  being  "  in  the  qiUUctt  within  the 
mntior."  What  does  "  quillett "  mean  I  There  ia 
no  place  of  that  name  known  in  the  parish,  nor 
lioea  the  word  occur  in  subsequent  deeds  referring 
to  the  same  land.  K. 

[A  vwillet  in  Deyonaliire  ii  a  croft  The  word  occurs 
in  this  sense  in  an  Act  of  ^3  Henrj  VITI.  relating  to 
Norfolk  and  aulTolIc.  A  iHtlltl  a  very  oommon  in  AoRle- 
sea  in  tbe  present  day.  signifying  a  small  strip  of  land  in 
the  middle  of  another  person's  Held,  commonly  marked 
out  bj  bonndarj  stones,  and  arising  front  Ihe  lennrc  of 
gavelkind  formcriy  in  fopoe  there.] 

Arms  Wastkd.— What  were  the  arms  of  Rhys 
ah  Mftdoc  ah  David,  Prince  of  Olnmorgan,  A.D. 


1151)  I  '\\'hiit  I'elation  wushe  to  Jestyn  uh  Gwrgaut, 
King  of  GlaiuorgaD,  a.u.  ItW1 1 

Also,  of  Eirid  nb  Cynfrig  EfeU  I  Cyning  how, 
^.  on  a  bend  ar.  a  lion  pass,  so.  Early,  howerer, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  arms  were  not  always 
hereditary.  F.  B.  Datiks. 

fiawtliom,  Blockrock,  co.  Dahlia. 

Oi.n  PoiiTRA^T.^I  have  lately  met  with  a  very 
Id  portrait,  in  oil,  on  an  oak  panel,  of  a  gentleuan, 
-ho,  I  think,  may  be  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  In  the  oust  of  face,  and  mostly 
of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  beard,  and  in  the  cap,  it 
is  much  like  the  duke,  us  given  in  the  best  eo' 
gravings  from  Holbein's  picture.  His  huub  are 
resting  before  him  on  a  table,  theright  oneon  a  book, 
!ind  the  left  holding  between  the  thumb  ttnd  fore- 
fingct  two  blooms,  a  white  and  a  red  one.  He 
bus  on  his  neck  a  chain  of  gold,  with  a  crucifiz  ; 
Hnd  by  his  head  is  the  motto  "Face  aut  taee." 
The  painting  is  good.  Can  any  of  your  rekden 
II  me  who  it  may  be  ?  W.  BAHHn. 

Hectory,  Winterbome  Came. 

Female  Water  Carribrs.— It  appews  that 

le  two  "  maydens  "  who  were  killed  at  tbe  Bcd- 
dent  in  Paris  Garden,  in  1582  (Fidt  I'"'  S,  liL 
312),  were  Alice  White,  servant  to  a  puTsenuker 
without  Cripplegute,  and  "  Marie  Harrison,  water- 
berer,  dwelling  in  Lombard  Streak"  Mary  Hani- 
son,  then,  was  a  young  woman  who  got  her  living 
by  carrying  water  to  private  houses  from  one  or 
more  of  the  public  conduits  in  tiie  City,  and 
she  <was  unmarried,  and  had  token  up  thi» 
laborious  outdoor  empbyment  m  her  callii^,  just 
as  Alice  White  had  taken  up  service. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  any  other 
Huthorities  for  the  e^cistcnce,  and  the  stBtistics,  of 
female  wnt«r-carriers  like  this  one,  in  London  or 
elsewhere  in  England.  A.  J.  M. 

Lord  Botbeaux, — I  have  a  copy  of  a  marriage 
contract  between  Sir  John  Stuiford,  of  Blatber- 
wick,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  William,  Lord 
Botreuux,  dated  14S(i.  The  seal  attached  to  tbe 
contract  bears  a  shield  charged  with  a  griffin 
se^retint,  sunnounted  by  a  helmet  mantled,  and  a 
^ffin  stntnnt  for  crest;  around  is  "William 
Botreiiux."  If  you  can  give  me  any  information 
in  reference  to  this,  or  any  other  Lord  BotreMix, 
I  shall  be  obliged.  J.  S.  8. 

[For  particDlai«  of  the  Botream  barony,  oomlt  tha 
fotlowing  woria  under  the  names  of  Botrtani,  Haitinn 
and  Huntingdon.  Collina's  Pteragi  iff  Sngiatid,  Mat. 
1812;  and  Sir  X.  U.  iiico]tit'i  Syiiopiii  of  the  Pttragt  of 
England,  edit- 1857.] 

PniBONEns    IN    CAeTLB    CORNBT,    OUKBITSRT, 

It  is  well  known  that  this  ancient  fortress  bas, 
from  time  to  time,  served  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoner!  of  state,  and  among  others  of  Burton, 
who,  with  Prynne  and  Bastwica,  was  prosecuted  in 
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the  Star  Chamber  in  1637,  and  sentenced  to  be 
fined,  pilloried,  branded,  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
Burton  was  released  in  November,  1640.  In  a  sort 
of  journal  or  note-book,  kept  by  a  Guernsey  man 
of  the  name  of  Pierre  le  Roy,  and  containing  entries 
ranging  in  date  between  the  years  1651  and  1664, 
I  find  the  following  notices  : — 

"  Le  18"  Janvier,  1657  [1658]  il  y  eut  3  seignoura 
d'Angleterre  envoyez  prisonniers  en  ceste  isle  ou  clutsteaa 
Comet." 

"  Le  17*  de  Novembre,  1661,  est  arriT^  aa  Chateau  Comet 
Jean  Lambert,  g^nerall  des  rebelles  secteres  en  Angleterre, 
ennemy  du  Roy ;  et  y  est  constita^  prisonnier  pour  sa 


vie. 


Notices  of  Lambert's  imprisonment  in  Guernsey 
and  elsewhere  will  be  found  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  1*  S. 
iv.  339  ;  vi.  103 ;  vii.  364,  459  ;  and  3'*  S.  iv.  89. 
Pierre  le  Roy  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  three 
prisoners  sent  to  the  castle  in  1658.  By  the  word 
seigneurs  he  probably  meant  only  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Who  were  they,  and  why  were  they  in- 
carcerated ? 

In  a  contemporary  account  in  MS.  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  keep  and  a  large  portion  of  Castle 
Comet  by  lightning,  which  set  fire  to  250  barrels  of 
gunpowder  contained  in  it,  during  the  night  of 
the  29th  to  the  30th  December,  1672,  the  writer, 
in  describing  the  injuries  suffered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Ciistle  on  that  occasion,  speaks  of  "  Mr. 
Creed  (a  prisoner)  with  his  wife  and  children  and 
servants,  and  other  attendants  of  the  family.''  Mr. 
Creed's  son  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  his 
servant  maid  very  much  hurt.  Who  was  he,  and 
for  what  cause  was  he  imprisoned  ? 

Edgar  MacCulloch. 

Guernsey. 

Scotch  Titles. — The  Saturday  Bem&vo  lately? 
in  noticing  a  story  in  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  new  book 
on  Pedigrees,  says : — "  We  note  with  sorrow  that 
even  *  Ulster'  himself  is  clearly  uncertain  in  the  man- 
ner of  titles  if  he  presents  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Shaw 
(of  Greenock)  to  us  as  Lady  Greenock."  Was  it 
not  the  custom  to  describe  the  wives  of  Scotch 
landed  proprietors  by  the  names  of  their  estates, 
and  are  not  Lady  Grange,  Lady  Inverleith,  &c., 
well  known  instances  of  this  ?  N.  M.  W. 

The  Letter  "H." — Initial  h  is  sometimes 
mute,  as  in  lieir,  hour.  Have  there  ever  been 
cases  conversely,  in  which  h  was  sounded  though 
not  \\Titten  ?  I  read  a  short  time  since,  in  a  sys- 
tem of  Shorthand  by  John  Palmer,  published  in 
1774,  that  "  artichokes  is  pronounced  nartichokes/* 
Palmer  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion, as  his  title-page  exhibits  a  quotation  from 
** Manilius,'  and  his  book  is  well  written  both  as 
regards  the  composition  and  the  substance  of  his 
critical  and  general  remarks.  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  this 
matter.  Is  there  any  corroborative  evidence 
available?    It  is  the  ferst  time  I  have  heard  of 


such  a  case ;  and  if  it  should  be  established  as  a 
fact,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  curious  among 
the  many  curious  anomalies  of  pronunciation  in 
the  English  language.  The  full  text  is  as  fol< 
lows : — 

"  The  rule,  spell  as  you  pronounce,  though  it  should  be 
religiously  obserred  when  words  will  be  curtailed  by  i^ 
is  vet  to  be  disregarded  when  it  would  add  to  the  lenfffth 
of  them;  thus  ariickoktt,  though  pronounced  hariidulhah 
must  be  written  as  it  is  spellea ;  and  asparcLgus,  ihou^ 

{)rouounced  sparrotograss,  must  have  no  r  inserted  in  its 
aflt^yllable.'' 

Telegraphist. 


ON  THE  DEPOSING  POWER  OF  PABLIAMENT. 

{4^  S.  xiL  321.) 

W.  F.  F.  seems  to  wish  that  all  recent  researches 
into  early  English  constitutional  history  should  be 
ignored,  and  that  we  should  go  back  to  Blackstone, 
Hale,  and  Burke.  In  fact  his  objections  would 
seem  to  be  meant  to  exalt  ''divine  right "  of  kings, 
about  which  so  much  nonsense  has  been,  and  is 
still  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  written ;  for  if  the  kings  of 
England  could  not  be  elected  or  deposed  by 
Parliament,  the^  must  rule  by  virtue  of  a  higher 
authority — by  divine  right. 

I  propose  first  to  attempt  to  disprove  W.  F.  F.'s 
general  propositions,  and  then  examine  the  par- 
ticular instance  he  discusses  in  the  number  of 
Oct.  25.  Before  entering  on  the  main  subject,  I 
wish  to  point  out  a  few  errors  into  which  your  able 
corres^ndent  has  faUen. 

1.  He  cites  Blackstone  against  Mr.  Freeman. 
Now!  would  like  to  know  how  many  real  scientific 
students  of  history  and  jurisprudence  accept 
Blackstone's  theories.  Any  one  will  tell  you  how 
much  they  are  worth,  e.  g.,  the  elaborate  scheme  of 
a  heptarchy,  the  oriffinal  covenant  theory,  the 
nature  of  the  English  government,  Alfred  the 
founder  of  the  English  constitution.  But  Blackstone 
is  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  trial  of  Charles 
I.  was  unparalleled.  I  think  even  W.  F.  F.  will 
admit  that  Edward  IL  and  Richard  II.  were 
murdered  secretly  after  they  had  been  at  least 
practically  depos^ :  but  the  remarkable  point 
about  Charles  L's  execution  is,  that  he  was  exe- 
cuted, being  king,  the  kingly  office  being  only 
abolished  aner  his  death. 

2.  W.  F.  F.  asserts  that  the  king  had  as  dear 
an  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  as  peers  to  their 
titles  :  let  me  remind  him  that  the  introduction  of 
the  practice  of  creating  peerages  by  patent  is  com- 
paratively modem,  and  that  formerly  the  king 
could  summon  whom  he  wished  to  Irarliament, 
but  that  one  writ  of  summons  did  not  imply 
another  in  the  next  Parliament. 

3.  Bnrke's  view  that  no  constitational  doctrines 
are  to  be  sought  in  those  '^nide  and  turbulent 
times,"  meaning  before  the  Conquest,  is  untenable, 
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for  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  lords  is  derived  thence,  and  that  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  formed  the  basis  of  the 
charter  of  Henry  I.  (Stubbs's  Select  Charters,  p.  97), 
which  again  was  the  model  of  Magna  Charta.  In 
short,  to  support  this  view  is  to  revive  the  absurd 
theory  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  before  the 
Conquest  were  not  English,  t.  e,  that  the  Conquest 
is  the  beginning  of  the  national  being,  whereas  it 
was  in  reality  but  a  temporary  overthrow  of  it. 

4.  Burke  allows  cases  of  election  in  old  English 
times,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heirs,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  descent ;  but  W.  F.  F. 
adds  "  that  election  never  carried  the  crown  out  of 
the  blood."  Surely  he  has  not  forgotten  the  election 
of  Canute  and  his  two  sons,  and  the  greatest  in- 
stance of  all,  Harold  II.  himself,  wlio  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Confessor  as  his  successor,  though 
the  king  knew  of  the  issue  of  his  brother  Edmund 
Ironside. 

5.  The  statement  that  after  Henry  III.  the  here- 
ditary right  of  the  sovereign  was  recognized,  is  not 
quite  accurate.  Hitherto  the  kings  were  not  looked 
on  as  complete  (so  to  speak)  sovereigns  till  the 
coronation,  and  were  only  styled  Dominus  Anglia' 
(Stubbs,  437).  Edward  I.,  at  the  time  of  his 
father  s  death,  was  away  on  a  cmsade ;  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  his  right  to  the  throne  prior  to  I 
coronation  was  recognized. 

To  come  now  to  the  main  question.  W.  F.  F. 
asserts  that  the  Parliament  has  never  exercised  or 
asserted  the  right  of  deposing  the  king,  nor  has 
the  nation  ever  sanctioned  the  exercise  or  assertion 
of  such  a  right. 

He  cites  in  his  favour  Blackstono,  Hale,  and 
Burke.  To  these  may  be  opposed  tlie  names  of 
Mr.  Freeman  {Norman  Comiuist^  pp.  1(U,  593), 
^Ir.  Kemble  {Saxons  in  Eiiylanil,  ii.  219),  and 
Profc:?sor  Stubbs  {Select  Charters,  p.  11),  who  all 
reckon  the  deposing  power  among  the  legitimate 
powors  of  the  icitena-gemotc,  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  rarliament. 

\V.  F.  V.  also  Siivs  that  a  lawful  or  real  Parlia- 
ment  hi\^  never  ])een  summoned  without  the  as- 
sent of  tlie  sovereign  ;  and  winds  up  l)vtisserting 
that  the  ^^trict  rules  of  descent  have  only  been  set 
aside  bv  armed  rebels,  or  ''  if  lawfullv,  hv  a  free 
iiarlianient  assembled  freelv  bv  a  soverci'^n  himself 
at  fivt'doni."' 

Now,  the  right  of  deposing  implies  the  right  of 
lillinj^  up  the  vacant  throne,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  allow  l^arliament  to  declare  the  throne  vacant 
and  yet  deny  it  the  right  of  choosing  the  successor 
to  the  deposed  king.  It  is  well  known  that 
several  i)rinciples  of  succession  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  which  the  two  chief  were  proximity 
and  representation  :  the  question  as  to  England 
was  settled  by  Edwanl  I.'s  statute  dc  donis  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  immediately  ap- 
plied in  the  Scotch  succession  case.      I  do  not 


think  that  the  strict  feudal  rules  of  descent  dale 
earlier  than  this.  Therefore,  I  would  ask  W.  F.  F. 
how  he  would  explain  the  following  cases  (after  the 
Conquest,  as  W.  F.  F.  adheres  to  Burke's  Tiews, 
that  election  was  allowed  in  Old  English  times). 

1.  William  I. — This  election  is  asserted  by 
William  of  Poitiers  and  Ordericua  VeUdis  (iiL  548): 
he  was  not  of  the  royal  blood. 

2.  Stephen. — Now,  by  all  strict  rules  of  descent, 
the  Empress  Maud  was  the  heiress,  or,  at  least,  if 
females  could  not  reign  (of  which  we  are  not  withoat 
an  example),  her  son  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  IL 
But  did  the  English  heed  this  ?  Not  they ;  Stephen 
was  elected  according  to  the  Gesta  Stepnani^  though 
in  William  of  Newbury's  protest  we  see  some  signs 
of  the  idea  of  lineal  succession  (Stubbs,  p.  110). 
Stephen's  title,  too,  shows  this,  "  Ego  Stephaima, 
Dei  gratia  assensu  cleri  et  populi  in  regem 
Anglorum  electus."  This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  Old 
English  practice  of  selecting  the  most  worthy 
(though  the  selection  in  this  case  may  be  quea- 
tioned)  in  the  royal  family. 

3.  John. — This  is  one  of  the  most  fully  reported 
cases  of  election  on  record.  Of  course,  his  nephew 
(son  of  his  elder  brother),  Arthur,  was  the  lineal 
heir ;  but  Matthew  Paris  (Stubbs,  263)  gives  up 
the  speech  of  the  primate,  Hubert  Walter,  wha 
argues  that  no  one  am  succeed  to  the  crown  **  nisi 
ab  imiversitate  regni ....  electus";  and  John  is 
elected  by  all. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  elections  were  not 
made  by  Parliament ;  but  William  of  Poitieia 
records  Uiat  of  William  I.  as  an  election  by  the 
whole  people  (Jld.  Maseres,  p.  143) ;  the  "con- 
tinuator  "  of  Florence  of  Worcester  (Stubbs,  110) 
siiys  that  Stephen  was  chosen  after  consultation  by 
•* ])rimores  terni,"  and  so  also  the  Gesta  Stqikant, 
John  was  elected  by  all,  this  including,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  above,  "  archiepiscopis,  episcopis, 
comitibus  et  l)aronibus,  at(iue  aliis  omnibus  qui 
ejus  coronationi  interesse  debuerjinf;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  theory  the  national  council 
included  ;dl  freeholders,  their  numbers  being  only 
limited  by  Heniy  II.  (Stubbs,  23)  ;  after  that  it 
shrank  up  into  an  assembly  of  great  feudal  nobles. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved  my  point,  viz.,  that 
in  three  cases  after  the  Conquest  the  Parliament 
exercised  its  right  of  excluding  the  lineal  heir,  and 
selecting  another  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

To  come  now  to  the  particular  instance  of 
Edward  II. 

W.  F.  F.  urges  that  exclusion  is  only  lawfo] 
when  eflected  l>y  a  free  Parliament  assembled 
freely  by  a  sovereign  himself  at  lil)erty.  But  let 
me  ask,  is  this  ever  to  be  found  in  actual  histoiyi 
Would  a  sovereign,  when  free,  be  foolish  enough  to 
call  together  a  Parliament  simply  to  depose  nhn- 
self  ?  W.  F.  F.  urges  that  Edward  II.  was  deposed 
by  rebels,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Pisriia- 
ment ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  Pluliainent 
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was  summoned  bj  writa  of  the  king.  Eren  if 
these  were  issued  on  compulsion,  the  PariiAment 
would  be  legally  summoneii  and  cozistituted ;  and 
the  abdication  being  extorted,  besidea,  this  ghawg 
that  though  the  party  actually  against  the  kin{; 
was  not  numerous,  yet  they  did  not  dare  to  depose 
H  king  by  force,  but  had  recourse  to  the  recognized 
mode,  practised  rarely,  but  yet  often  enough  tii 
secure  its  legality.  It  is  aimply  a  proof  of  the 
foodneBs  of  the  English  for  legal  foraiB  to  cover  tho 
most  unlawful  deeds.  An  exact  analogy  is  the  use 
made  by  Henry  VIII.  of  Parliament  to  untie  hiii 
marriages  aad  bastardize  hia  children. 

Again,  W.  F.  F.  says  that  the  act  of  the  next 
Parliament,  reciting  that  the  king  was  in  custody, 
and  another  act  against  the  Despensers,  are  said  to 
be  passed  at  the  petition  of  the  commonalty  before 
king  and  council  in  Parliament,  with  assent  of 
prelates,  c.iils,  borons,  and  great  men  there 
iissembled,  and  that,  therefore,  Uiey  are 
of  a.  faction  ;  but  if  he  refers  to  Stubbs,  47,  ht 
nil!  see  that  this  is  the  ordinary  style  under  Ed- 
ward III. 

Agiiin,  that  the  next  Parliament  attainted  Mor~ 
timer,  and  that  this  net  showed  that  the  deposition 
was  unlawful,  cannot  be  maintained.  Mortimer, 
indeed,  was  charged  with  this,  but  the  real  cauB<- 
of  hia  execution  was  the  desire  of  the  young  king 
to  free  himself  from  the  rule  of  hia  mother  and  her 

Siramour.  1  find  in  the  volume  England,  at  the 
iatoricul  Course  edited  by  Mr.  Freeman,  a  state- 
ment that  "  Parliament  reaolred  that  the  king  was 
unworthy  to  reign  ....  and  the  crowd  that  filled 
Westminster  Hall  shouted  assent";  and  Mr.  Free- 
man gunmnteca  the  accuracy  of  the  book.  I  may 
ndd  that  Cardinal  Pole,  who  certainly  was  not  a 
Teutonic  scholar  or  at  all  "adTanced,"  says  that 
"  populus  rc^em  procreat,"  thus  adopting  the  true 
derinition  of  king,  iri/nirejf  =  child  of  his  people, 
i.e.  not  their  father  {Norman  Couquut,  i.  .'384). 

I  hope  to  discuss  any  further  cases  adduced  by 
W.  F.  F.  by  kind  leare  of  the  Editor. 

W.  A.  B.  C. 

Tmperinl  Empira  of  Britain.— Mr.  Freeman 
(Xormart  Conqucfl,  i.  550)  cites  various  late  in- 
sLinces  of  the  use  of  the  imperial  style  with 
reference  to  the  sovereign  of  England.  Allow  me 
to  add  tlie  following  cas'.s,  which  I  have  met  with 
in  the  course  of  uiy  reading. 

1.  Yelrcrton,  temp.  Eliz.,  uses  the  expression  in 
a  speech  ngainat  the  imprisonment  of  Strickland 
(Hallaiu,  Coitsl.  Ili»t.,  ed.  1866,  i.  253). 

2.  In  the  act  acknowledging  James  I.'s  suc- 
cession to  the  "imperial  crown  of  the  realm  of 
England"  (HalL,  i.  Wi). 

3.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement 
(Hall.,  iii.  162). 

4.  In  an  act  of  treason,  57  Oeo.  III.  c  6  (EalL, 
155). 


6.  The  Bin  of  Exclusion  of  James,  Duke  of 
York  (Hall.,  ii.  432). 

6.  In  the  act,  28  Hen.  VIII.  c  7,  giving  Henry 
power  to  dispose  of  the  "imperiall  crowne  of  this 
realme"  by  will  W.  A.  B.  C. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  OFFICERS  WITH 

OOgTAVDS  ADOLPHtrS-LORD  BYTHIN, 

{4"'  S.  lii.  267.) 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  Mb.  Nichols  k 
slight  sketch  of  Lord  Eythin's  career,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  any  additional  information  on  the  same 
aubject. 

He  was  bom  in  1698,  and  was  a  son  of  David 
King,'  of  Warbester,  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  by  hia 
spouse,  Mary,  dau.  of  Adam  Stewart,  Carthusian 
Prior  of  Perth,  natural  son  of  King  James  V.  (by 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John,  third  Earl  of  Lennox). 
According  to  tradition  in  Hov,  David  King  (who 
was  a  younger  son  of  James  King,'  of  Barra,  and 
Isobel,  dau.  of  James  Gray,  of  Sdiivea)  had  held 
the  office  of  sheriff-depute  of  Orkney  and  Zetland, 
till  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  his  wife's  cousin, 
Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  he  himself  forced  to  flee,  diBguiaed  aa 
a  peasant,  to  that  remote  ialaud.  The  bell  in  the 
church  of  Hoy  was  sent  over  &om  Stockholm  by 
Lord  Eythin  as  a  token  of  remembrance  to  the 

' ':  an  early  age  James  Kin^  entered  the  Swedish 
ce,  and  highly  distinguished  himself  daring 
the  Thirty  Yeats'  War.'  He  was  a  captain  in 
1623,'  and  "General-Major*  and  Colonel  of  the 
Dutch  hoi^  and  foot"  in  1632.  On  one  occasion 
General-Major  King,  "  after  divers  wounds  honour- 
ably received,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  long 
under  cure  till  that  after  he  ransomed  himselfe."' 
*ose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general;  and 
after  the  death  of  Gustavus  continued  in  the 
ce  under  Bonier,  and  had  a  command  in 
Westphalia.  He  was  made  Governor  of  Vlotho,  a 
fortified  town  on  the  Weser.  In  1636  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Wittstock,'  where  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  the  cavalry,  which  force 
bad  a  great  share  in  gaining  for  the  Swedes  this 
most  importont  victory.     He  received  the  Swedish 

1  Family  r«oord«  in  the  noMession  of  LiBnt.-CoIonel 
\V.  Ross  Kmg,  of  Tertonie,  Aberdien shire. 

■2  Douglm's  Parage  of  Scotland,  Crawford's  Peimgt 
3/ Scotland,  Clarendon's  Hut.  of  the  Rttdlion. 

3  Date  wbee  liia  full-length  portrait  nta  taken,  which 
is  gtill  preserved  at  tlie  Castle  of  Skug  KliJater,  Sweden  ; 


a.  duplies 


b  at  Ten 


Rofat.)  Sxpeditioa  «iih  lAi    IFortty 

ScoU  Etgt.  (called  MacEeve'a).    Load.,  1637. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  137-8. 

6  Meaotri  of  (juim  Chriilina.hj  Hear;  Woodhcftl. 
1863,  i.  llS-\iT.  Qen.  King  wrote  an  account  of  thii 
IstUe  to  Eliiobeth,  Queen  St  Bohemi9,  who  forwarded 
It  to  Kiag  Charles  t.—CaUndar  Stalt  Paptri  (Domeftic 
Serie*),  1S36-1637. 
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order  of  knighthood  in  1639,"  and  on  retiring; 
from  the  service  was  granted  a  pension.  The 
Scots  Estates "  sent  for  him  in  1641  to  answer  a 
charge  of  disaffection  to  his  native  land,  in  levying 
horses  and  men  in  Denmark  for  the  service  of  his 
Majesty  King  Charles  I.  On  his  appearance  in 
Parliament,  on  the  2nd  of  November  of  that  year, 
he  solemnly  protested  that  he  was  neither  coun- 
sellor nor  actor  in  the  unhappy  disputes  that  had 
arisen  betwixt  the  King  and  his  subjects,  and, 
although  he  had  been  urged  by  His  Majesty  to 
undertake  the  levying  of  troops  for  him,  he  had 
altogether  refused  it  on  any  condition  whatever  in 
respect  it  was  against  his  native  country  and  his 
conscience  also  ;  on  which  the  House  acquitted 
him,  declaring  him  a  good  and  honest  patriot,  and 
deserving  of  the  thanks  and  approbation  of  his 
country.  His  loyalty,  however,  ultimately  over- 
came ids  scruples  ;  and  in  January,  1642-3,^  he 
came  over  from  Denmark  with  supplies  of  arms 
and  money;  and  being  recommended  by  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  ^  for  a  high  command,  was  ap- 

E)inted  to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Newport  as 
ieutenant-General  of  the  Northern  Army,  and 
second  in  command  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle ; 
the  latter  (according  to  Clarendon)  referred  all 
military  matters  to  his  lieutenant-generars  dis- 
cretion. He  was  created  Baron  Eythin'°  in  the 
peerage  of  Scotland,  by  patent  dated,  at  York, 
28th  March,  1642  (1643),  on  the  recital  "nos 
considerantes  \'irtutem,  merita,  sufficientiam,  et 
amorem  pracfidelis  nostri  Domini  Jacobi  King  de 
Barracht,  locumtenentis  generalis  erga  nostrum 
servitium,"  &c.  While  besieged  in  York,  Lord 
Eythin  is  said  to  have  "showed  eminency  in 
soldierly  and  personall  stoutness."  '^  In  opposition 
to  the  prudent  counsels  of  this  general,"  Prince 
Eupert  insisted  on  giving  battle  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarians on  the  fatal  field  of  Marston  Moor, 
2nd  July,  1644.  Lord  Eythin  '='  commanded  the 
Royalist  centre,  which  included  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle's  own  brigade,  the  hitter  nobleman 
having  been  deprived  by  the  Prince  of  his  com- 
mand. This  brigade,  declining  to  give  or  take 
quarter,  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces.^*    On 

7  Balfour's  Annals  of  Scotlandy  edited  by  J.  Haip;, 
iii.  130-2.  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  1863,  *.  v.  "  Ey- 
then." 

8  Spalding's  Memoirs  of  the  TruUes,  1851,  ii.  219. 

9  Letters  of  Queen  Jlenrietta  Jfariaf  edited  by  Mrs. 
Green,  1857. 

10  So  spelt  in  the  patent.  The  title  was  taken  from 
the  river  Ythan  in  Aberdeenshire. 

11  Sir  Philip  Warwick  (a  hostile  critic)  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Reiijn  of  Charles  /.,  pp.  278-9. 

12  ^  Short  Abridffinent  of  Britain*s  Distemper,  from 
1639-40,  by  Patrick  Gordon,  of  Ruthvcn.  Spalding  Club, 
1841.    P.  41.    Baillie's  Xe«er*,  &c.,  ii.  203-4. 

13  Life  of  Qt.  Ld.  Fairfax,  by  Clements  R.  Markham, 
1870,  pp.  160-169, 174. 

14  Hist,  and  Topog.  of  Co,  York,  by  Sheahan  and 
Whellan,  1855,  i.  248. 


the  rout  of  the  royal  army,  Lord  Eythin,"  with  a 
small  body  of  horse,  covered  to  some  extent  its 
retreat  into  York.     After  this  disastrous  defeat 
hard  words  passed  between  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Marquis,'*  whose  commission  the  former  took  from 
him,  and  consequently  the  two  generals,  New- 
castle and  Eythm,  determined  to  retire  to  the 
Continent ;  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  the  same 
month,  they  embarked  at  Scarboroudi  for  Ham- 
burgh, where  they  landed  on  the  8th.   Lord  Eythin 
returned  to  Sweden,  and  was  well  received  by 
Queen  Christina,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  past 
services  to  her  crown,    created    him  a  peer  of 
Sweden,  as  Baron  Sanshult,'   of   the  purish  of 
Doderhalts,  in  the  province  of  Calmar,  where  she 
granted  him  estates ;   she  also  assigned  him  a 
pension.     He   had  been   solemnly  "  forfiwilted  ** 
by  the  Scots*  Parliament,'*  26th  July,  1644,  and 
the  "  Armes  of  Eythan  ""^  were  "  riuen  by  Lyone, 
King  of  Armes,  in  face  of  Parliament,  after  ane 
discourse,  as  also  at  the  crosse  of  Edinburgh  ";  but 
in  1647  and  1651  acts  were  passed  rescinding  his 
forfeiture,  and  in  his  favour.   Montrose,  in  his  last 
and  fatal  expedition,  expected   Lord  Eythin  to 
join  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  horse  from 
Sweden,  which,  however,  could  not  be  collected  in 
time.     He  died  at  Stockholm,  9th  June,  165^' 
8.  p.  v.,  and  was  interred  at  the  Riddarholm  Chnicli 
on  the  18th,  being  honoured  with  a  public  fhneral, 
which  Queen  Christina  attended  in  person. 
Upon  this  general  those 

"  who  were  content  to  spare  the  Marquis  (of  NewctsUe) 
poured  out "  (writes  Clarendon,  Hi4t,  of  the  RebeU/M, 
Oxford,  1849,  iii.  396-7)  ''  all  the  reproaches  of  infldeH^, 
treason,  and  conjunction  with  his  conntrymen,  which* 
without  doubt,  was  the  effect  of  the  universal  diacontuit 
nnd  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  people  of  those 
northern  parts  were  on  the  sudden  reducra,  witboat  the 
least  foundation  or  ground  for  any  such  reproach;  and 
as  he  had  throughout  the  whole  course  of  nis  lift  been 
generally  reputed  a  man  of  honour,  and  had  ezerdead 
the  highest  commands  under  the  King  of  Sweden  with 
extraordinary  ability  and  success,  so  he  had  been  pro- 

15  ffht.  of  the  TrouhUt  of  Great  Britain,  by  Bobert 
Monteth,  of  Salmonet.    Loiid.,  1735,  pp.  165-6. 

16  Acts  of  Scottish  Parliament  (printed) ;  Balfour's 
Annals,  iii.  *230-7. 

17  On  his  portrait  Captain  James  King's  arms  appear 
(as  evidently  copied  from  his  seal) — "Az.  onafenai)g. 
three  square  buckles  gu.,  between  a  lion's  head  erased  of 
the  second  in  chief,  and  a  mullet  in  base,  or."  Greik» 
"A  demi-lion  rampant  ppr."  Supporters,  "Two  wild 
men  wreathed  about  the  head  and  lions  ppr."  On  being 
raised  to  the  peerage  General  King  obtamed  a  grant  of 
new  armorial  Dearings,  which  (as  blazoned  on  a  Swedish 
document  in  the  possession  of  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Rose  Kins) 
are — "  Az.,  on  a  bend  arg.,  between  two  lions'  heads 
erased,  or,  three  oval  buckles  gu.,  on  a  chief  of  the  last 
three  Swedish  crowns  of  the  third.  Crest,  a  straight 
sword  erect  between  a  branch  of  laurel  and  one  of  palm, 
ail  ppr.,  surmounted  by  two  flags  saltirewise  go.,  all 
encircled  by  a  Swedish  crown,  or.  Supporters,  two 
camels  ppr."  For  an  engraving  of  the  latter  Mima,  see 
Sverifjes  Riles  Ridderskops  och  Adels  Waptn  Bot, 
Stockholm,  1746. 
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secuted  by  some  of  bis  countrymen  with  the  highest 
malice  from  his  Tery  coming  into  the  Eiof's  service ; 
and  the  same  malice  pursued  him  after  he  had  left  the 
kingdom  even  to  his  death." 

Eythan  Lodge,  Southgate,  N. 


The  Baldachin  (4^  S.  xii.  189,  255,  294,  320.) 
— Torriano  defines  j^dacchino  as  "a  canopy  of 
cloth  of  estate  for  a  prince  "  in  1650.  In  mediaeval 
times  this  costly  Oriental  fabric  of  Baldacca,  or 
Babylon,  was  known  in  England  as  bawdkyn,  and 
used  for  coverings.  So  at  length  it  came  on  the 
Continent  to  mean  a  dais  or  canopy,  whether 
placed  over  a  bishop's  chair  or  carried  in  pro- 
cession on  four  poles  above  the  Host,  or,  as  now  in 
a  church  in  Toledo  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
tester  shadowing  an  altar.  The  latter  is  caUed  in 
England  an  umbrella  at  Winchester  in  1568,  and 
in  1640,  in  some  Puritan  objections  against  several 
usages,  which  are  now  in  use,  a  canopy.  At  BriHey 
and  Michael  Church,  it  was,  before  the  Keformation, 
a  ciel  made  of  timber- work;  and  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  stuff  in  the  last  centunr.  At  Grerona  it  is 
supported  on  four  thin  slender  pulars,  and  called  by 
the  architect  [1326-46]  "cimborium  sive  cooper- 
tura." 

The  Ciborium,  tegmen-,  or  ombracolnm,  of  the 
Basilica,  a  structure  raised  on  four  piUars  of  marble, 
metal,  or  plated  wood,  having  four  curtains,  and 
a  pendent  dove  or  tower  for  reservation,  was  some- 
times revived  in  the  Grothic  period,  without  the 
latter  adjuncts,  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  niche- 
canopy,  or  shrine-cover,  over  altars,  as  at  Batisbon, 
or  behind  the  reredos  for  reliquaries,  as  in  Fiance ; 
hence,  probably,  the  modem  name  of  Ciboire  for 
the  tabernacle  there.  Gervase  uses  the  word 
Ciborium  at  Canterbury  in  the  sense  of  vaulting. 
The  only  instance  in  England  was  of  the  period  of 
the  Eenaissance  : — 

"  The  back  of  the  altar  [of  the  chantry  of  Henrv  VIL] 
and  both  the  sides  storeys  metal  and  i^t,  2  pilasters 
metal  and  gilt  at  either  end  of  the  said  back :  4  pillars 
bearing  the  roof  with  pedestaU,  vases  of  metal  and  gilt 
and  white  marble,  the  roof  also  white  marble."— Neale's 
Westm.  Abb.  1.  59. 

The  English  "  canopy "  of  mediaeval  times  was 
a  pyx  cloth.  Bernini  reproduced,  merely  as  a 
decoration,  in  Italy  the  Ciboria,  which  suggested 
the  ugly  "  altar"  or  "back  pieces"  in  this  country, 
a  debused  and  shrunken  form  of  their  prototype, 
having  only  two  pillars,  late  in  the  seventeenth  and 
during  the  eighteenth  centuries.  In  Bail^s 
Dictionary,  dedicated  to  P.  Frederick,  for  the  first 
time  "  Baldachin  "  means  "  a  building  in  form  of 
a  canopy  or  crown  supported  by  piSars  for  the 
covering  of  an  altar."  In  1677  Adam  Littleton 
knew  bawdekyn,  or  tinsel,  only  as  a  material 

It  is  sad  to  find  a  miatter  of  purely  artistic  taste 
and  local  fitness  tortured  into  a  cause  of  polemical 
or  legal  strife.    The  altjur  ciel,  or  canopy,  has  no 


more  covert  symbolic  or  doctrinal  meaning  than 
those  of  a  tomb,  a  stall,  a  throne,  a  pulpit,  or  a  font ; 
it  is  merely  an  ornament. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

Indttlgences  :  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (4***  S. 
xiL  307.) — R.  C,  quoting  a  passage  from  Dean 
Milman's  Annals  of  St  PauVs  Cathmrdly  in  which 
some  particulars  are  given  of  a  series  of  indulgences 
granted  for  the  rebuilding  of  portions  of  the 
Cathedral,  asks,  what  Irish  dioceses  answered  the 
appeal  for  help  ?  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  reply  to 
his  question. 

Some  years  ago,  I  transcribed  all  the  indul- 
gences preserved  amongst  our  archives,  with  some 
thought  of  printing  either  the  whole  of  them,  or 
such  a  selection  from  them  as  mijght  appear  to  me 
best  worthy  of  fnreservation.  We  possess  a  ha^ 
and  carious  series,  no  less  than  seventy-six  in 
number,  ranging  in  date  from  the  year  1201  to 
1387.  I  will  not  anticipate  what  I  may  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject  b^  and  by,  but  will  content 
myself  with  replying  briefly  to  your  querist. 

No  less  than  seven  Irish  dioceses  took  part  in 
the  work,  as  your  correspondent  wiU  gather  from 
the  following  condensed  statement,  which  supplies 
the  date  of  the  indulgence,  the  name  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  name  of  the  bishop  by  whom  the  indul- 
gence was  granted,  together  with  the  period  for 
which  the  indulgence  extended  : — 

1237.  Emlv,  Christian,  20  days. 

1246.  LeigUin,  William,  two  indnlgences,   30  and 

40  days. 

1249.  Emiy,  Gilbert  O'Doverty,  21  days. 

1255.  Killaloe,  Isaac  O'Gormocain.    8  days. 

1257.  Connor,  William  of  Portnsal,  40  days. 

1202.  Blphhi,  Thomas  McFerrall  McDermott,  40  days. 

1268.  Cashel,  Darid  McCarwell,  40  days. 

1270.  Down,  Thomas  Liddell,  40  days. 

R.  C.  wiU  see  that  the  diocese  of  Cork  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  list. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

The  Scaith  Stane  of  Kilkkststt  (4*S.  xiL  246.) 
— All  notices  of  presently  existingancientscalptured 
stones  must  be  mteresting.  This  one,  which  I  pre- 
sume has  not  been  noti^  till  now,  would  seem, 
from  the  description  given,  to  be  sculptured  with  a 
St.  Catherine's  wheel,  or  a  cross  of  the  wheel  pattern. 
It  would  be  desirable  that  Dr.  Booers  should 
state  the  dimensions  of  the  stone,  its  present  position, 
its  past  also,  if  elsewhere  and  known,  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel,  and  that  part  of  the  stone  on  which  it 
appears.  But  is  the  Doctor  quite  sound  in  saying 
that  this  or  any  other  emblem  of  a  pagan  deity — 
the  Sun  or  Baal — was  '*  common  to  the  stone 
crosses"?  Is  there  any  tradition  relating  to  this 
stone  or  its  special  name,  the  ^'Scaith  Stane"? 
Scaith  is  a  well-known  Scotch  word — its  meaning 
not  in  doubt — and,  applied  to  a  stone,  may  it  not 
be  held  as  importing  that  it — the  reaching  or  touch- 
ing of  it — freed  from  personal  iigary,  is  one,  indeed, 
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having  the  privCeges  and  virtues  of  sanctuary? 
Most  have  heard  of  "Macduff's  Cross,"  also  in 
Fifeshire,  and  its  curious  privileges.  L.  L. 

CucKAMSLEY,  Berks  (4***  S.  xii.  185.) — Bede 
makes  no  mention  of  the  conversion  of  Cuichelm 
to  Christianity,  although  he  does  of  his  father, 
KynegU,  who,  he  tells  us,  was  baptized  some  time 
about  the  year  a.d.  636,  and  that  Oswald,  King  of 
Northumberland,  stood  lus  sponsor.  It  was  this 
Cuichelm,  who,  by  means  of  a  hired  assassin 
named  Eumer,  attempted  the  life  of  King  Edwin, 
who  was  only  saved  by  his  faithful  servant,  Lilla. 
It  is  true  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florent  of 
Worcester  state  that  Cuichelm  was  baptized  the 
year  after,  but  the  silence  of  Bede  leaves  the 
matter  highly  problematical.  The  other  Cuichelm, 
whom  W.  F.  F.  says  was  the  son  of  Ceaulin, 
Matthew  of  Westminster  mentions  as  his  brother. 
From  Higden  (Polychron.y  y.)  we  learn,  that 
some  report  Cuichelm  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
Kynegil.  Prof.  Hussey,  in  his  edition  of  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  lib.  ii.  ch.  ix.  n.  36,  has 
rather  a  full  note  on  this  subject.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  Cuckhamslye,  a  well-known  place  near 
Wallingford,  took  its  name  from  one  of  these 
Cuichelms,  but  leaves  it  in  doubt  which. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

"  Whiffler  "  (4tJ»  S.  xii.  284.)— 

"  Which,  like  a  miphty  whiffler  'fore  the  king 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way." — ffen.  V. 

"  Ushers  or  whiflSers  to  stave  off  the  multitude." 
— Bp.  Hall,  in  Kichardson. 

The    practice   mentioned  by  P.  P.  C,  of  the 

whifflers   flourishing  their  swords,   to    symbolize 

their  oflice  of  clearing  the  way,  affords  a  perfectly 

satisfactorj"  explanation  of  the  name.      Grose,  in 

his  Provincial  Gloss.,   has  "Whifflers,  men  who 

make  way  for   the  Corporation   of  Norwich,   by 

iiourishing  their  snords  ";    and  Forby,  who  speaks 

like  an  oyc-witness,  says, — 

"  In  [the  procession]  of  the  Corporation  of  Norwich, 
from  the  Guildhall  to  the  Cathedral  Church  on  the 
Guild-day,  tlie  trhifflers  (for  so  arc  they  called)  are  two 
actiye  men,  very  li^'htly  equipped,  bearing  swords  of 
lath  or  latten,  which  they  keep  in  perpetual  motion, 
whijKnff  the  air  on  cither  side,  and  now  and  then  giving 
an  unlucky  buy  a  slap  on  the  shoulders  or  posteriors  with 
the  flat  side  of  their  weapons.  This  may  sufficiently 
account  for  the  name." 

The  author  was  here  on  the  right  scent,  which, 
however,  he  imiiiediately  quits  in  favour  of  the 
inappropriate  derivation  from  A.-S.  wnjlere,  blatero. 
To  whiffle  is  to  blow  to  and  fro,  to  move  to  and 
fro  through  the  air,  and  thus  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  Latin  vcutilo,  which  was  specially  used  in 
the  sense  of  brandishing  arms.  ^^Vcniilarc"  says 
Forcellini,  "  dicuntur  gladiatores  aut  milites  cum 
proludentes  brachia  et  arma  jactant,  aeremque  vane 
ca*dunt,  quasique  velitantur."  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Dutch  loaeycUy  to  blow,  also  to  wave 


or  brandish  a  sword,  vibrare,  ventilare  ensem. — 
Kilian,  under  bkieycn.  It  is  in  this  sense,  probably, 
that  the  word  was  understood  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  those  who  taught  the  soldiers  their 
exercise,  according  to  Amyot,  were  called  wyfflen. 

H.  Wedgwood. 

Royal  Arms  in  Churches  (4*^  S.  xii.  287.) — 
The  following  licence  to  a  "  paynterstayner,"  granted 
by  George  Abbott,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  temp, 
Charles  I.,  has  not,  I  believe,  appeared  in  print  It 
will  be  observed  that  special  reference  is  made  to 
the  Royal  arms  : — 

"George,  by  the  providence  of  God,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  &c.  To  our  welbeloved  in  Christ  Thomas 
Hanbage,  paynterstayner,  sendeth  greetinge  in  our  Lord 
God  everlastinge.  Fforasmuch  as  wee  are  given  to 
understand  by  certificate  under  the  Handes  of  diverse 
men  of  the  Arte,  trade  or  mysterie  of  Payntentaynen  of 
London,  that  you  are  a  man  of  honest  life  and  of  civUl 
carriage  and  behaviour,  and  that  as  well  for  your  care 
and  diligence  as  for  your  Knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  said  Art,  Trade  or  mysterie  of  a  Paynterstayner,  yon 
are  able  to  performe  and  compleate  any  worke  you  shall 
undertake  in  that  Kind.  And  whereas  there  ought  to  be 
had  an  especiall  care  that  all  churches  and  chappeUi 
within  this  Kingdome  of  England  be  beautif^red  and 
adorned  with  g(^ly  sentences,  and  more  especiaUy  w*^ 
his  Majesties  Armes  and  the  Tenne  Commandements, 
yett  in  some  places  the  same  is  altogeather  neglected, 
and  in  other  places  suffered  to  be  defaced.  We,  there- 
fore,  as  much  as  in  us  is.  duely  weighinge  the  premiases, 
and  having  a  care  for  the  redresse  thereof,  doe  hereby 
give  you  the  sayd  Thomas  Hanbage,  leave,  license,  and 
authoritie  to  goe  and  take  a  Review  of  the  mines  of  the 
parish  Churches  within  my  dioces  of  Canterbury,  and 
in  and  through  all  the  peculiar  jurisdictions  of  us  and  of 
our  Cathedrall  and  Metropoliticall  Church  of  Canterbury, 
and  after  a  view  see  had  to  shew  younelfe  ready  and 
willinge  to  paynte  his  Majesties  Armes  with  the  tenne 
Commandements  and  other  holy  sentences  upon  some 
eminent  places  within  the  Chauncells  or  Bodyes  of  the 
sajd  churches,  where  now  they  are  wantinge,  and  where 
those  Armes  bee  defaced,  in  colours  or  otherwise,  that 
for  the  better  adominge  of  the  said  Churches  the  same 
bee  beautifyed  with  Jlelmett,  Crest,  and  Mantle,  as  in 
most  Churches  of  England  the  same  are  now  adorned, 
you  takinge  for  ycur  paynes  an  honest  and  reasonable 
allowance,  wishing  hereby  all  Persons,  Vicars,  Curate, 
Churchwardens,  Sidemen,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
scverall  Churches  aforesaid,  that  they  to  their  best 
powers  give  you  admittance  as  is  fiti  in  the  performance 
of  the  premisses.  In  witnes  whereof  Wee  have  caused 
the  Scale  ot  our  office  (W'  wee  use  in  this  behalfe)  to 
bee  putt  to  these  presentcs.  Dated  24  Oct.,  1681,  and 
in  the  21'**  yeare  of  oure  Translation." — {Reg.AlhoiL, 
pars.  3,  f.  lll'a). 

E.   H.   W.   DUNKIN. 

Kidbrooke,  S.E. 

Nobility  Granted  for  so  Many  Years  (4*^ 
S.  xii.  268.) — Mr.  James  ha.s  made  a  mistake  in 
the  translation  of  the  dc  in  imagining  that  the 
diploma  of  nobility  was  to  l<ist  4()0  years  ;  it  was 
to  start  from  400  years  ago.  The  ^'Kaiserliche 
Kanzley"  meant  to  give  a  diploma  which  confers  a 
400  years'  old  noblesse,  I  will  explain  as  well  as 
I  can  this  odd  thing.     In  Germany  the  origin  of 
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nobility  is  not  principally  feudal,  it  only  became  so 
l)y  degrees.  It  originated  in  the  difference  made 
between  free  men  and  those  who  were  serfs,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  latter  were  by  far  the  greater 
number.  To  prove  that  you  were  free-born,  you 
liud  to  prove  that  you  came  from  a  free  father  and 
a  free  mother  (afterwards  this  proof  was  required 
to  be  extended  to  the  parents  of  the  father  and 
the  mother) ;  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Ahnen- 
'prohc,  or  proof  of  ancestors,  which  was  requisite  in 
Germany  for  many  offices,  &c.,  which  free  men 
only  could  hold.  For  instance,  the  judges  in  a 
court  of  justice  must  be  free  men,  canons  and 
bishops  also.  To  be  able  to  receive  knighthood  one 
must  then  have  been  a  free  man.  The  free  man  be- 
came called  a  noble;  and  still  in  Germany  the 
baron  retains  the  first  name,  Freiherr. 

Now,  nobility  was  a  prerogative  of  birth,  not  of 
property  or  of  the  sovereign's  giving.  The  first 
grants  of  nobility  were  given  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  not  without  great  opposition  on  the  part 
of  those  nobly  born,  who  held,  therefore,  the  more 
to  their  proofs  of  ancestry,  which  the  newly-made 
noble  could  not  give,  and  who,  therefore,  could 
enter  neither  into  a  chapter  nor  an  order  of  knight- 
hood. In  the  sixteenth  century  first  sprang  up  a 
custom  of  giving  diplomas  of  "noble  ancestors" 
(generally  four),  meaning  that  the  man  to  whom 
the  diploma  was  given  should  be  considered  as  if  his 
four  ancestors  had  also  been  noble.  Afterwards  they 
^T^mted  eight  ancestors,  and  so  on.  This  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

These  grants  were  without  practical  effect.  As 
the  emperor  could  not  change  the  law,  he  could 
not  make  a  new  man  of  noble  birth ;  so  these  grants 
really  only  satisfied  personal  vanity.  No  grant  of 
the  emperor  could  enable  a  man  to  hold  ecclesias- 
tic^il  dignities  in  the  empire,  because  the  other 
cimons,  being  all  noble^  and  having  given  their 
proofs  of  ancestors,  and  having  the  election  of  the 
canons  in  their  own  hands,  would  never  have  elected 
any  one  who  could  not  show  his  blood  to  be  as 
"  pure  "  as  theirs. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  Freiherr  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  German  families,  has  supplied  me  with 
information  that  has  enabled  me  to  make  these 
statements.  lie  adds:— "But  I  must  confess  that 
I  never  saw  a  grant  of  400  years'  nobUssty  except 
indeed,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  was 
in  this  way  :  the  man  wanting  the  diploma  stated 
that  his  family  h<id  been  noble  (free)  for  the  last 
400  years.  Of  course  it  was  not  true,  but  if  he 
paid  well  he  got  it  stated  in  the  document." 

Nephrite. 

The  Kook  at  Chess  (4*»»  S.  xii.  286.)— Many  of 
the  names  relating  to  the  game  of  chess  are  of 
Oriental  origin.  The  word  "rook"  is  derived 
from  the  Persian  rukh,  which  signifies  not  only  the 


rook  at  chess,  but  also  a  hero,  knight-errant.  Dr. 
Hyde  derives  "pawn"  from  "Spanish  peon  or  Fr. 
pio?i,  for  espioHf  a  spy  ;  or  from  p6ton,  a  footman." 
It  is  rather  from  the  Persian  piyadah,  which  is 
variously  rendered  "  foot-man,  foot-soldier,  a  pawn 
at  chess"  (Conf.  Sansk.  padatu,  vernac.  piada, 
from  paday  a  foot).  It  may  come  through  the 
Italian  piedoncy  or  Spanish  pemi.  The  Persian 
compound,  shdh-mat,  means  "  the  Shah  conquered," 
from  sliah.,  and  mat,  which  Richardson  renders 
"astonished,  amazed,  confounded,  perplexed,  con- 
quered, subjected,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
(especially  at  chess),  receiving  shah-mat  or  check- 
mat."  The  Arabs  have  changed  shdh-mat  into 
shayk-mMt,  whence,  probably,  check-mate.  Sir 
William  Jones  tells  us — 

''  That  the  game  of  chess  has  been  known  from  the 
time  of  its  invention  or  introduction  into  Hindustan  by 
the  name  of  ChcUurangaf  or  the  four  membei's  of  the 
army,  viz.,  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and  foot-soldiers. 
He  says  the  Persians  corrupted  the  Sanskrit  word  into 
Chatrang^  which  the  Arabs  altered  into  Shatrang,  which 
soon  found  its  way  into  modern  Persia,  and,  at  length, 
into  the  dialects  of  India,  where  the  true  derivation  of 
the  name  is  known  only  to  the  learned;  and  thus  has  a 
very  significant  word  in  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Brahmins  been  transferred  into  Axedres,  Scacchi,  Echecs, 
and  Ckess." 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray's  Inn. 

Climate  (4'»»  S.  xii.  288.)—"  The  best  book  on 
change  of  climate  is  by  Dr.  Thomas  More  Madden" 
(London,  1864). — Surgeon^s  Vade-Mecum,  by  R. 


Duitt. 


Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabe. 


"  CuTCHACUTcnoo  "  (4*^  S.  xii.  105.) — Had  not 
a  seasonable  absence  put  Capt.  Cuttle's  indis- 
pensable mems  out  of  my  reach,  I  would  have 
expedited  my  own  remembrances  of  the  dear  old 
times  80  pleasantly  described  by  Mr.  Elliot 
Browne  and  by  W.  B.  (p.  182), — the  uncouth 
saltation  of  Cutchacutchoo,  the  squatters  seated 
upon  no  seats,  their  hands  clasped  round  their  legs, 
and  their  frog-fashion  of  hopping  about  the  b«3l- 
room.  Who  wrote  the  lampoon  so  indignantly 
disclaimed  by  Wilson  Croker,  I  know  not ;  but 
many  a  squib  and  joke,  provocant  of  little  beyond 
a  laugh,  ran  loose  about  Dublin.  A  verse  of  one 
of  these  idle  pseudonyms  I  have  chanced  to  re- 
member : — 

"  Miss  Orumble,  Miss  Grizzle,  Miss  Gripe,  and  Miss  Grin, 
Miss  Chatter,  Miss  Cheater,  Miss  Chop  and  Miss  Chin, 
Each  blooming  young  maiden  of  Fifty-and-Two 
Partakes  in  the  pleasure  of  Cutchacutchoo." 

Ohe  jam  satis !  The  Familiar  Epistles  on  the 
Irish  Stage,  of  nearly  the  like  date  with  the 
lampoon,  but  of  unlike  character,  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Wilson  Croker;  by  others  to  Mr. 
Leianu,  the  maternal  nephew  of  Brinsley  Sheridan ; 
containing  lively  and  good-humoured  critiques  on 
the  Crow-Street  performers  of  that  era.  One  of 
them  I  have  also  remembered  for  its  ooncise  ac- 
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curacy ;    its  subject  was    a    then    popular    Mr. 
Williams: — 

"  Would  he  express  the  deepest  woe. 
He  slaps  his  breast,  and  points  his  toe  : 
Are  jo^  or  merriment  expressed, 
He  pomts  his  toe,  and  slaps  his  breast.'' 

£.  jj.  S. 

Executor  and  Administrator  (4**»  S.  xii. 
308.) — Perhaps  Mr.  Carwithen  made  his  own  wilL 
Probably,  also,  Mr.  Browell's  legal  knowledge  was 
very  limited,  and  he  loosely  wrote  in  his  work 
"executor  and  administrator"  for  "trustee  and 
executor."  It  may  be  that  the  Rev.  W.  Carwithen 
took  out  "  letters  of  administration  with  the  will 
annexed."  Mr.  Browell's  meaning  might  also  be 
that  suggested  by  Olphar  Hamst  ;  but  it  is  so 
improbable,  that  I  think  one  of  my  first  two  sug- 
gestions is  the  more  likely.  The  original  should 
be  examined.  H.  T. 

BuoNAPARTEAN  Relics  (4^  S.  xii.  306.) — The 
date  of  the  auction  of  Bullock's  Museum  was 
April  29  to  June  11,  1819.  The  total  amount 
produced  was  10,090^.  3s.  I  have  two  priced 
copies  of  the  Catalogue,  one  with  the  purchasers' 
names,  which  I  shafl  be  happy  to  show  to  any 
gentleman  or  lady  feeling  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

Edward  Bullock. 
211,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Impropriate  Rectories  (4**^  S.  xii.  307.)— Mr. 
H.  Grove,  of  Lymington,  Hants,  has  announced  for 
publication  by  subscription,  price  of  each  copy  5s., 
a  book  dedicated  to  Lord  J.  Manners,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  complete  account  of  all  the  impro- 
priations. The  information  sought  for,  will  doubt- 
less be  found  there. 

DucAREL's  MSS.  (4"»  S.  xii.  307.)  —  Extracts 
from  DucarePs  Repertory  are  commonly  cited,  as  if 
it  was  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin,  Oxford. 

"  Finds"  (4«»  S.  xii.  307.)—"  Find  "  is  a  common 
word  at  one  house  at  least  at  Harrow  besides  the 
Head  Master's.  I  always  imagined  it  to  mean 
that  which  the  house  "  found  "  or  provided.  The 
roll  which  was  regularly  served  out  at  breakfast 
and  tea  was  called  by  the  name  "  find"  absolutely ; 
but  we  spoke  also  of  a  "  find "  of  tea,  &c.  This 
can  scarcely  have  anything  to  do  with  findig,  and 
yet  I  should  think  it  must  have  some  connexion  with 
Lord  Byron's  "  finds."  We  used  also  to  speak  of 
"finding**  in  one's  own  room ;  that  is,  having  one's 
meals  there.  Harroviensis. 

The  Chartulary  of  Horton,  Kent  (4^  S. 

xii.  308.) — A  manuscript  of  this,  described  as  a 

fragment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add. 

MS.,  5516.  See  Sims's  Manual  for  the  Genealogist, 

p.  19.  Florence  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


Printer's  Error  (4«»  S.  xii.  308.)— TWb 
occurred  in  Paine's  Age  of  Reason;  and  Paine 
gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  later  editions  of  that 
book.  The  strangeness  of  the  incident  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  note  thus  transferred  into  the 
text  was  not  written  by  Paine,  but  by  some  un- 
known hand.  Cyril. 

Title  of  Clarence  (4*^  S.  xiL  308.)— The 
paper  referred  to  was  written  by  Dr.  DonaldBon^ 
Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  and  read  Dec.  14,  1848,  before  the 
members  of  the  West  Suffolk  Arch.  Inst.  It  is 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Proceedings. 

C.  Goldikg. 

Paddington. 

"The  Bible  is  the  best  Handbook  for 
Palestine  ;  the  present  work  is  only  intended  to 
be  a  companion  to  it"  (4"^  S.  xiL  308.)— These 
are  the  first  words  of  the  Preface  to  Murra^a 
Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Syria  and  PalesUne 
(edition  of  1868),  which  was  written  by  the  Eev. 
G.  L.  Porter,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Damascus,  and 
now  of  the  Queen's  College,  feelfiast. 

B.  Marsham. 

5,  Chesterfield  Street,  Mayfieur. 

GiLLES  DE  Retz  (4*^  S.  xii.  319.) — J.  H.  B. 
will  find  some  account  of  Gilles  de  Retz's  doings 
and  death  in  Charles  Nodier's  Normandie,  I 
walked,  many  years  ago,  all  over  La  Vendue. 
Tiffauges,  Gilles  de  Retz's  principal  castle,  is  not 
many  miles  from  Nantes.  It  is  a  very  striking 
ruin  ;  but  little  of  it,  except  the  entrance  cate  and 
the  outer  walls,  remains.  This  was,  I  think,  in 
1836.  In  my  rambles  about  the  country,  I  met 
with  a  Vend^n  who  had  "been  out"  against 
Louis  Philippe.  Among  other  places,  I  went  to 
the  "ChapeUe  des  Alouettes,"  which  stands  on  verv 
high  ground,  and  commands  a  splendid  view,  ft 
was  there  that  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  assembled 
the  Vend^ns  before  Charles  X.  passed  the 
ordinances  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  To  hear  the  little  black-eyed  fellow,  who 
was  not  five  feet  high,  describe  the  scene  was  a 
thing  worth  listening  to.  Only  the  stone-work  of 
the  chapel  was  finished.  I  wonder  if  Henri  Cinq 
will  complete  it !  Ralph  N.  James. 

An  account  of  Gilles  de  Retz  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  Booh  of  Werewolves  (Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  1865.)  E.  L.  Blbnkinsopp. 

The  Knout  :  Siberia  (4*^  S.  xii.  328.)— The 
knout  is  now  unknown  in  Russia.  Transportation 
to  Siberia  is  still  the  punishment  of  political 
prisoners,  and  is  a  mere  exile.  The  transportation 
of  felons  is  to  more  distant  regions,  namely,  across 
Siberia  to  the  Amoor,  and  to  the  island  of  Sagha- 
lien  in  the  Japanese  group.  t>. 

Beards  (4***  S.  xii.  308.)— Do  not  beards  date 
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earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century  ?  In  Hotspfor's 
well-known  defence  of  himself  1  Henry  IV,, 
Act  i.  sc.  3,  Shakspeare  has  represented  a  "  swell" 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  having 
a  shaven  chin  : — 

**  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trunly  dressed, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin  new  reaped, 
Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harrest  home." 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 
Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

"Lines  Addressed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse"  (4*** 
S.  xii.  329.) — They  are  in  the  Paris  edition  of 
Byron's  Pocnis,  1828,  amongst  "Attributed 
Poems."  H.  P.  D. 

H.M.S.  "  Glatton''  (4«»  S.  xii.  340.)— There  is 
no  doubt  about  this  vessel  being  named  after  the 
parish  of  Glatton,  near  Stilton,  Huntingdonshire. 
The  property  is  still  in  the  Wells'  family,  and  now 
belongs  to  William  Wells,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Holme- 
wood  House,  Hunts.  See  my  notes  on  the  subject, 
3^d  S.  X.  304  ;  xL  285.  Cuthbert  Bkdb. 

"  Learn,  by  a  mortal,"  &c.  (4***  S.  xiL  109.) — 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Laodamia  (voL  iL,  p.  17§,  ed. 
1843)  writes:— 

''  Learn,  by  a  mortal  yearning,  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  object    Ix>Te  was  riven. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  tiiatend; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  self  might  be  annulled :  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  Love. 

H.   B.   PURTON. 
Weobley. 

"  Had  I  NOT  FOUND,"  &c.  (4^  S.  xiL  309.)— 
These  lines  are  contained  in  Sir  Robert  Aytoun's 
poem,  The  Forsaken  Mistress.  See  my  edition  of 
Sir  Robert  Aytoun's  Poems,  privately  printed, 
pp.  62-3.    Lond.,  1871, 8vo. 

Charles  Booers. 

Lewisbam,  S.E. 

Quakers'  Longevity  (4**»  S.  xii.  209.)— Full 
information  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  firom 
the  successive  volumes  of  the  Annual  Monitor 
(sold  by  E.  Sessions,  15,  Low  Ousegate,  York), 
which  is  an  obituary  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first 
volume  was  published  about  sixty  years  ago.  I 
believe  many  of  the  libraries  at  Friends'  ntieeting- 
houses  contain  the  entire  series.  Each  number 
contains  a  statistical  table  showing  the  deaths  for 
three  years,  and  these  are  classified  according  to 
age.  I  find  that  the  average  age  of  the  twenty 
years  1841  to  1861  was  fifty-one  and  a  half  years. 

J.  P. 

"Booth's  Collections"  (4*^  S.  xii.  309.)— Booth 
was  a  Cheshire  collector  of  pedi^ees  and  genea- 
logical memoranda,  about  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
but  (like  Bostocke  and  others)  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  his  drafts.  H.  T. 


"  Laus  tua,  non  tua,"  &c.  (4*^  S.  xiL  19, 237.) 
— Compare  Gabriel  Rossetti,  sub  "  Papalismo,"  in 
Dante,  &c.,  1832.  All  these  old  distichs,  to  be 
read  direct  and  reversed,  with  converseefirect,arewell 
combined  in  the  Berlin  KladderadaUch  (Funch)^ 
May,  1861.  These  I  copied  and  got  printed  in  the 
Uxbridge  paper  of  June  or  July,  1861.  ("Die 
Wissenschaft  ist  umgekehrt,"  i.e.  "Learning  is 
Inverted.") 

"1846.    Evriya  Pio  Nono  I 
J  Pauperibus  sua  dat  gratis,  nee  munera  caret 
\  Cuna  papalis,  qaomodo  perspicimns 
Laas  tua,  noli  tua  sors ;  virtus,  non  copia  renim 
Scandere  te  fecit  culmen  ad  eximium. 
Condicio  tua  sit  stabilis ;  nee  vivere  parro. 
Tempore  te  faciat  hie  Deus  omnipotens." 

''ISei.    EwivaPiol   No!  No! 

Omnipotens  Dens,  hie  faciat  te  tempore  pairo 

Virere,  nee  stabilis  mt  tua  condicio ! 

Eximium  ad  culmen  fecit  te  scandere  remm 

Copia,  Don  virtus,  sors  tua,  non  tua  laus ; 
i  Perspicimus  quomodo,  papalis  curia  caret 
(Munera,  nee  gratis  dat  sua  pauperibos." 

The  lines  braced  were  applied  to  Clement  VL 
(1342-1362),  noticeable  as  emanating  from  the 
anti-mpal  spirit  (under  concealed  satire)  preceding 
the  Keforming  Albigenses,  Wickliffe,  Lollards^ 
Huss,  and  Luther.  Kossetti's  work  is  well  worth 
studying  for  the  insight  it  gives  of  the  Ghibelline 
ideas;  just  as  "Viva  Verdi,"  on  the  walls  of 
Rome,  meant  openly  the  musician,  but  concealedly 
"  Vittor  Emanuele,  R6  d'  Italia.?'    S.  M.  Dbach. 

The  Earliest  Mention  of  Shakspeare  (4^ 

S.   xi.    378,   ^1  ;   xiL    179.);-The    mention   of 

Shakspeare  in  Folimanteia  is  not  the  earliest. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  which  is  the  earliegt; 

but  an  earlier  mention  is  in  some  commendatory 

verses  prefixed  to  WiUobie  his  Avisa,  1694  : — 

**  And  Shake-^peare,  paints  poore 
Lucrece  rape." 

These  verses  are  subscribed, — 

**  Contnria  Contraiiis : 
Vigilantius:  Dormitanus." 

Is  the  author  known  ?  Jabez. 

AtbenaBom  Olub. 


Ths  AnnisoH  Portrait  at  Hollahd  House. — ^The 
recent  publication  of  Holland  Mouse,  by  Princess  ICarie 
Liechtenstein,  briags  forward  again  the  much  debated 
question  at  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
above  portrait  at  Holland  House.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  left  there  by  Addison's  widow,  and  no  exception 
was  for  a  long  time  taken  to  this  statement.  From  the 
picture,  Westmacott  took  the  features  for  his  ttatoe  of 
Addison,  which  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1809.  Macaulay,  in  1841,  made  graceful  comments  upon 
the  portrait,  and  threw  no  doubt  upon  its  really  bong 
one  of  the  great  Essayist.  Leslie  transferred  to  his  well- 
known  picture  the  pleasing  features,  fair  oomplezioii, 
and  the  mild  expression,  in  which  Macaulay  saw  rather  fta 
gentleness  of  Addison'sdispositionthan  the  force  and  hamk- 
ness  of  his  intellect.  Everyone  was  content  to  leoognlie 
portrait^  Leslie's  picture,  and  Westmacott's  statue  as 
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jreod  cnunlirfeit  prcientments  df  tlia  Sp«/a(or.  In  1858, 
liowecer,  Mr.  Fountains  of  Nurford  House,  Korfolk, 
loabinKut  tlie  figure  in  Leslie's  picture,  quiEtJy  remarked, 
time  U  DO  pnrlmlt  of  AddiBon,  but  one  of  017  sDceatar, 
Sir  Andrew  Fountaine.  In  the  aiima  yenr,  a  pamphlet 
wu  nublished  which  eiidoracJ  tlie  above  renwrk.  Id 
"N.  k  Q.,"  for  JlrtJ  15,  185S,  p.  339,  Mr.  MaekcnriB 
Wnloott  stateil  that  a  porlr»it,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Fountdine,  ivu  then  to  he  seen  in  tonn,  "a  Kit-ot,  and 
undoubtedly  the  orij^inal  of  the  pictore  at  Holland 
IIdusc."  Mr.  Fountains  also  poaseeaed  a  full-length  and 
a  miniature  ot  the  eame  penon,  and  that  person  was 
Sir  Andrew  Puuntaina  ond  no  other.  The  Kit-cat 
iiicture  bore  the  initials  "  B.  S.  ii/iix,"  and  it  wm  Miid  to 
have  been  imiiitcd  at  Rnnie.  It  wa»  at  Marford  when 
Sir  Andrew  died,  in  1753.  The  -liAeniotw  went  much 
more  largely  into  the  question ;  as  may  be  Ecen  by 
referring  to  pagoi  62.>,  658,  68«,  and  722,  of  the  volume 
from  Januar.  to  June,  1858,  and  to  pagea  -Jfl,  235,  and 
268,  of  the  volume  for  the  later  halfof  that  year.  At 
part  of  the  former  period  the  oriEinal  picture,  of  which 
that  at  Hollniid  House  eeenied  to  be  the  copy,  was  to  he 
aeen  at  Mr.  Farrar's  in  Bond  Street.  Uow  the  Holland 
Bouse  portrait  ever  got  to  tliat  house,  wujn  question  which 
nobody  could  eolve.  Tlie  PrincBsa  ssys  that  the  portrait 
"came  into  the  poBaeasion  of  Addiaon's  daughter,  and. 
at  tke  porlrail  of  her  father,  waa  bought  at  the  sale  of 
her  effects,  by  the  third  Lord  Holland."  The  daughter 
died  in  I7ST,  at  Gilton.  When  Addison  died,  at  Holland 
Honae,  the  widow  and  daughter  morcd  to  hia  house  at 
Hilton.  Wheti  the  daughter  died,  there  were  in  the 
bouM  portraits  of  Addiaon'a  eonteoiporariea  vthioh  he 
had  poaaeaaed :  Fountaine  waa  one  of  his  friends. 
Lord  Holland  bought  one  of  these  portroita;  and,  aa 
the  Princess  tells  uj,  bought  it  na  n  portrait  of  Addison 
himaelf,  —  a  circumaLance  very  likely  to  happen  at 
sale.  Two  years  previously  to  the  sale,  Lyaons  pn 
tishedhls  Em-imiii  0/  Loiuliin.  In  h'a  notice  of  Hollai 
auae,  he  enumerates  some  of  the  more  interesting 
irtraits  there,  refers  to  Addison'a  death  i:  " 
but  makes 

Princeaa'a ,, ,      .  .._.  ,  .__    ..  .. 

new  ray  of  lighl.     The  portrait  was  bought  at  the  anle  In 
179T.undwna  not  at  KenainKtou  before  that  year.     An 
Addison  ia\a  produced  an  Addiion  portrjiit,  and  this  1 
aoou  called  a  portrait  of  Addison.     We  may  add  here, 
the  way,  that  Ilcan  Stanley,  in  his  Memoi-iali  of  IV 
niniler  Abl.i}),  statea  that  "tlie  face"  (of  the  Addiaon 
statue  in  the  Abbey)  "  was  copied  hj  Weatmocott  from 
the  portraits  in  the  Kit-cat  collection,  and  in  Queen'- 
CollegE,  Oxford. 

But  there  una  a  portrait  of  Addison,  which  waa  in  hi 
ilau;2liter'a  pDiiseasiun  till  ahe  died.  Itwu  one  pointed 
by  Kneller.  in  the  full  wig.  "W.  T.  Addison,"  a 
(jlouceatershire  gentleman,  ilatcd  in  the  .{(/.rniFitni,  that 
this  portrait  waa  then  in  A  li  posBeasion,  and  that  it  bore 
no  reeembtanoe  to  the  Addison  in  the  engraving  of  Leslie's 

B'cture,  which  was  copied  from  the  portrait  at  Holland 
ouse.  The  second  full-wi|iged  portrait  of  Addison,  by 
Kneller,  waa  the  property  of  Lord  Northwick,  when  it 
waa  engraved  as  the  fronttapiece  to  "  Lhc)/  Aikin't  I/ifi" 
0%Vi).  Thus  much  foe  '-the  exploded  portrait,"  the 
hiitory  of  which  has  a  line  added  to  it  by  the  lady 
named  above.  With  regard  to  Fountaine  liguring  for 
Addison  in  Weitminster,  ■■  A  Sorfolk  Man  "  has  this  apt 
pasBOge   (at  page    iiiS,  Alh..    So.    1597): — "And  why 


.^IE5S^8.  BtdSTER  announce  the  first  valuiae  of  a  SeriH 
of  Recordi  of  Ihi  Pait,  being  Engllsti  transiatioDS  of  the 
Aesyrian  and  Egyptian  Monumenla  (with  the  aanotion  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Arclueolagy),  which  trill  be  ieauBd 
from  linie  to  time  under  the  editorahip  of  B.  Birch, 
LL.D.,  kc,  of  the  Britiah  Museum ;  also,  that  the  Bitlia 
■a  Folyglolla  is  about  to  be  republished.  The  new 
ion  wili  contain  the  whole  of  the  matter  of  tbe  pre' 
..^a  edition,  and  will  form  two  Tolumea,  in  folio;  it  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  in  February. 
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m.    Allir«HxcoplM,iiriIiH 


oald    i 
Abbey  1     It  w 


._  Weatmini__. 

>g  fur  me,  as  a  Norfolk 
.     "--"—that  he  is 


9a%itti  In  CarredpoitlictiU. 

F.  P.— S(.  Felieilat  u  commnHorafirf  in  tht  Rinuan 
MaHyT<>lo!/iioi\.tKe2SrdKBsember,andhtririienio<iimthl 
lOfA  Jtdy.      To  Ou  pT^ect,  uho  vainly  tndtavoVTed  t» 

Jne  lliA  molvtion  of  (ie  molisr  and  ekilJteii  If 

n   Chriitiam,   the  gotaigat  ion,   Martialii,  ii  re- 

ported  lo  have  replied:  "  Unxui  gai  »oh  conlltenliir 
CAr«(Km  wmut  mm  Deurn,  in  ignem  (rfsnmni  mitienf^ir," 
For  ajult  aamnt  of  "  Tht  Sa-m  BrolAen,  Marlyri,  and 
St.  Felicitai  their  nictter,"  lee  BvtUr'i  Idves  of  th4 
yaints.    Bnilrr  itatii  thai  (he  mother  teai  behtaded, 

C.  B.  B,  Krila : — "  I  bclitrt  there  are  itreral  tovni  i« 

thai  Bf  OoUian  in  Ensland.  Where  ran  Ifind  a  mHiet  of 
them  t" — ["  Siigmatiiing  lime  parlicslar  ipot,"  layt  lit 
Parliamentary  tiaietteer,  "  oi  rtmaTtabli  far  titipidilf, 
haa  bien  noticed  at  a  pretalenf  cxifon,  eee»  amengit  EM 
earlieit  nationt.  Thvi,  imonsit  the  Ariaiia,  Phrygi* 
»«*  the  Oo(*am  of  the  day;  Atdera  anongit  tin 
Thraciant ;  and  Bocolia  among  Uti  Qretti."\ 

H.  A.  St.  J.  lA.—SiT  Clondeiltft  badg  voj  miAti 
athore,  mhea  lame  fthermia,  having  iloiM  a  valtuMt 
imeralil  ring  from  hii  finger,  hvried  it.  Tkii  ring  being 
thova  about,  made  a  great  noite  ad  over  the  ielanaf  ana 
VBi  the  cau»  qf  Vu  ducotery  and  vllimali  removal  of  the 
body  to  Weetm-auter.  The  iradUion  referred  to  may  tKut 
have  ariiiH  from  tht  thefl  efthe  n'nj.  Connll  Dr.  Joh% 
CampbetCi  Lives  of  Admirala.  Cunninffhan'e  Liiea  of 
Eminent  Englishmen,  and  the  Kimboltou  Papers. 

Z.  U. — The  gtau  made  near  the  Toicer,  in  IAom  davg 
for  exportation,  aere  made  to  edl.  Dryden  alladte  to  CM 
incompetent  or  diihonett  maters,  in  hie  Preface  to  An 
Ecening'e  Love: — " Ue  vho  tcorti  didiy  at  a  ilory, 
KiihouC  raiting  laughter  in  a  comedy,  or  raiting  eOBMrK- 
mente  in  a  lerloui  play,  u  bo  loora  (0  it  acconiOid  a  good 
poet,  than  a  gunamiA  of  the  Jfinorif  it  to  be  conpared 
vith  the  hat  leortman  of  tJu  lovm." 

H.  B. — 7^  beA  onnnr  m  can  give  it  from  Picton'M 
Memoriaja  of  Liverpool :—"  Tjia  eoWiail  mention  qf  tht 
river  Meriey  it  in  a  deed  of  li<  reign  efBtKelred,  i.n.  100*. 

9«uu  only  riasonoile  to  eonjicture  that  it  hai  tome  con- 
nexion teilh  the  name  of  the  Ungdotn  qf  Mera'a  (A  ,-S. 
ifyrenarie),  d/«Ak*  it  formed  the  northern  bonndary." 

C.  S.  O.—  Whilaiir,  i«  hit  History  of  Richmondahlre, 
ii.  SB,  giMi  the  date  of  imtittilion,  to  tht  Jttdory  ar 
Caftericl,  of  Henry  rAniic-ow  A.H.,  at  IVh  Oct.,  IB9f, 
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and  of  Richard  FaueiU,  A.B.,  2M  Ifov.,  1603.     Tkae 
dato  are  UUm  from  lie  Rigiitry  cj  CAalir. 

Q.  R.— Compiri/'j  alleged  itilliivjneti  lo  acetyl  the 
Launalahip  muil  have  bten  cxpreued  after  Sontkey'i 
datth  <n  1H43,  aken  WtrdH:onh  naeeded  to  ike  office. 
Campbdl  diid  in.  18H  (at  Boulogne),  Wordtaorlh,  is 

Cowley.— I^  Rti:  Jama  Granger,  aulluir  qf  Ike 
Bioi^phicDj  Hietor;  of  Englund,  died  in  Ikt  ckvrdt  of 
Shiptate,  Oxm,  JtMli  he  \cat  adtninittenns  Ihe  lldi) 
Cominunuiii,  AprU,  177S. 

DotBLE  ^.—TheAUfMignol.^howolt  lie  Hiatolre 
des  Koia  Catholiquei,  Ferdinanil  et  Iiabelle,  keu  Ihc 
ntphew  of  Vollairt. 


Literature  Kai  inn  Vinurf  tisce  1US3. 

A.  B,— "  Tiere  u  no  armoar,"  its:.,  it  from  Shirlt^i 
Death's  Last  CouquGBt. 

B.  R. — /( inu  once  a  common,  but  an  incmrtel,  eiulom 
to  print  "an  "  br/ore  ttn  atpirated  h. 

Ht.  Cttoms.— *(.  HKilhiH.  See  "  N.  k  Q."  l"  8.  la 
137. 

Ki;]il?.— r/ie  urill  ii  prinlid  in  Coiluu'i  UemoiiB  of 
the  Sydneya  and  Dudleyi,  p.  100. 

C.  A.  Vf.^John  Stuart  MiWe  »lfe  u  the  pcrten. 
idliuied  to. 

3,  J.  G. —  ire  eanitot  naitanyoKeplCoH  to  Ihenilelaid 
rfoEA  on  Ihe  gubjtcL 
C  (Gnenock).— A  E  I=ak,  adi.  ilti,  ever,  almyi,  for 


J. 'A. 


-A'fj-I  u-eei. 


Editarial  Communic&tionsafaonldbeaddreaBedta  "The 
Editor  " — AdTerCiiementa  B,nd  Bniineaa  Letten  to  "  The 
rnblisher"— at  the  Office,  20,  IVelliniiton  Street,  Strand, 
London.  W.C. 

We  beg  le&te  lo  stnte  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
municaUoDe  which,  for  >ny  reuun,  ue  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  moire  no  eiccption. 

To  all  communicBtionB  should  he  affiiod  the  name  and 
addresa  of  the  tender,  not  necessarily  for  pablication,  hot 
u  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


raphic-l 


11TE8SR8.  PUmCK  &  SIMPSON  wiU  SELL  bj 

•^Ih.  L™mam  mud  RDndhswIs.  hIi«1b,  w'(lil,"to.-^^[d'^^i^ 
IHHri  HT  UereuilEi-rinillT  Hliwrr— Kua  Plena  nllllDK  hi  Iioluid 


J/r  ESSES.  PUTTICK  &  SIMPSON  wiU  SELL  by 

MONDAV.  NvTiDibH  M.  uul  Fsw  I^nowliic  Dui,  Uu  BEOO'Hn 
PORTIi'NatlbiH'ruOKst  KISCKLLANBUOSBUUIUaflkt  UH 

JUHNCAH&KNimTTBNisgnprMiiiSMiiCT.BIiltnvbT.Vmni, 
ADt<qu((ln.  [liimldiT,  KnmfsBita,  niH  ArU,  FHbT.  tno.  BdlK 
JEuii  T^Mnf  hi,  Bib1l<ifTap)iy7lM(l«M,  ruatlB.  Jsb.BMlu,  Bnad- 
iMb.  ChijHBwiliii,  Ih^illiriffc  Unmledltlt*.  BlUosiu,  PcMle  Oudml, 

ChtB^HBUfl  on  pTtpmrln^, 


The  Library  of  an  OMEniiUACovnlvFamilii. 
IITESSRS.    PCTTICK   k   SIMPSON  will  SELL 


Id  EobUiIi  FUDllf ,  cblOlT  In 


ParliBn  cf  Ihi  Library  o/  Sir  CHARLES  ISHAX.  Bart. 

MESSRS.    PDTTICK   k   SIMPSON  will  SELL 
hi  AUCTION.  It  Ibar  Bddh.  It.  Ltlcslcr-qnu*,  W.C,  la 
DBCEireEB,  s    PdBTION    of  thu    QEHERAL    LlifaAB,!  ot  HT 


M"i 


Cotlectl/m  of  Eaaraninifl  formed  by  the  ltd* 
JOHN  CAMDEir  HOTTXif. 
BS8RS.   PDTTICK  ft    BIHPSON  are   PRE- 

~  the TBTBM^n  AMBUBliAQB «( EM- 

„  .Jiata  JtteMOUIDBM  BOVtOi-.ttmSt- 

^iw TupiynHilMT  1W Imtiiii rrtrtlnr ""  " — -■■-•»-'-  ■— i — i  wm^->— 
iiriCantBBd,  ttatar,  GBBiBTiSBd  Ai 


UoHUialsUfnm  Ote  CoOedim  of  Hit  Sa,  QEOROB  HASBIS. 
ESSBS.   PUOmCK  &    SIMPSON    are  PRE- 

PABtHO  fin  SAIiX  til  ADCTIOW,  u  ABBEXBI^OB  at 
'-'    ■-" 'an,  IMualiiflDiir  EAtaiulIty.  ami  Hlaed- 

t  LhU.  Uh  Hial  of  tba  lUniiiia  0^  BatlL 


M^ 


Ancient  Deede  toaedtd  by  lAe  httc  JOBN  CAM  DBS  BOTTEV. 
lyTESSRS.   PUITICK  4   SIMPSON  are    PEB- 


AHCIENT  CHABTBRB.  nCEDB.  and  UA^lDBCiitlPTlLHlatliit  tt 
Ult  Prlnnlpil  Fuii[ll(i  In  mrj  Couatr  In  Oii^d  ud  Wilei.  fin 


iruUiitpIiin  flsun,  flmUiv,  £trtf. — Sail  <|/' ufumnfi  c/ 
3,OTora«n««/»Bfa. 

MESSRS    TnrT'TTMT  ,•■  PRESTON  wiU  SELL 


,    HISTORY    of    WOODSTOCK   MANOR  ■ 


II.  Ttii  AHQUEBUaiBR. 


TJntUjB  Jnltt.  r,S.A.,  lllnrtBtid-HIitarr  or  Onuiailal  laL 
Tb  ETK  Sniu,  r,L.B.,  FJLA.,  moMtaudr-OtBDt  4e  Bianato^ 
MMSn-neNtvAlnaidi*  falui-Ilii  VIbbb  EitulilUim,Ol» 
ttawd-Hr.  BoriilB  on  An  ■  ECodda-Ait  at  U«s>  ind  Atna). 


I.<>Dd<n);iriIlTDG*CO.  IiTl«Bt.i 
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rpHE      QUARTERLY      EEVI 


MACMILLAN'S      MAGAZINI 
No.  in.  I<iT  NOVKUDER.  prlM  It. 


PHE      PEARL     OF     THE     ANTILLE 


TyORKS    on  TOBACCO,   SNUFF,   Ac— Book- 


id.  otz<e*«p«LHr«.DDQt«JiiiiuLnici4  dp  tht«ah|« 


.JSK'^sa 


The  Telliun  Wove  Club-Honse  Paper, 
Tlie  New  Vellnm  Wora  Clnli^Boiiae  Paper 

...lIlipronadtoEOunalhrtHpaauliarLliDiDDDip^etelj.bFEngnudefnm 
lh«  bdt  kiDFTt  Tun  cnJTiPDfKHlDfl  BTeiil  UDbitlT  DDil  dumblUtf ,  ud 
CrcHutlDi  a  nnUBC  eiua,ll7  >eU  ulipKd  r»r  nliUl  m  >l«l  pen. 

E  to  IniiBlr  Its  dnnUlllj  (jr  IblJiy  «hJ>fltvUD0lUwTltlmpf» 
,— A&LDipIa  I'Balui.  KpntAiDin;  Hd  AHOrtcatikt  oT  UlB  TBDBU 


TTOITOB.— A  GEHSIAN  GENTLEMAN,  who 
J^  fgnnnlr  Itrid  f»r  ht>t1  >~n  to  E~s1.»d.  vm<^  liT..  .i.d 
^-~'— -Id  Editor,  eoni*—""  "- — "-  '-    --■■    —" —   " — *'-■- 


rmwh,  t^mnlib  ud  Itillftri.   dnirvl   n   iftiLalinm   jn   Enjtlmm 
ASHISTA.fr  KDITOB  nr  CU^BEUI'nNnEIIT.    BiA  ccterimc: 


■\rESSRS.      BAGSTEE'3      CATALOGUE. 

lUuatntcd  vitb  3l>»fliD)«i:i  PdfEH.    fly  pott,  free. 


J. 


GERSON,     FINE-ART    GALLERY    and 


PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 


UDDi--<^KtAiueDr4  fnd.— ahippeti 


TCTATIONAL  PROVTDENT  INSTITUTION,  for 

Tl  srBEET, 


:bim.TFi.,  Aid 


FARTRIDQE  AND  OOOP£B, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

182,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chiuioory  Lane). 


HTAUPlMn   IB 
ON  PAPSE.  pllla.  M  1 


OXFORD 
MOURNING   NOTE 

PAPEE 
AND  ENVELOPES. 


•'OLD  ENGLISH"  FUBNITUBS. 


COLLINSOH  &  LOOK  (Ute  Herring), 

OABINET  MAKESS. 

L09,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G.     EsUbliahed  1782. 


COLLIHSON  &;  LOCK  (late  HerrlBg). 

DEOORATOBS, 

lOD,  FLEET  STREET   LONDON.    Estatitisbed  1781 
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C0NTBNT8,~N°  30a. 
KOTES:— Gnnd  Book  Btle,  ld.  1701,  SSI— ShilupuTluia, 
363— ThoL  Orvin— Inteniil  Kjoia  In  Engliih  Vnu,  304— 
Astfcipition  ol  the  Fataie  ol  Aiutmlik— KUnuor^  3S6— 
Buu'a  "  DlcUooDilre  dm  Gnreun"  ud  Niglei'i "  KOmUn 
Leitcoa"- Ben— Jtobort  eoQUivBll,  a.J.,  Anthor  ol  "St. 
Ffter'9  Compltidt,"  to.,  sse. 

QUERreS :— "  England's  PinuuBOi"  ud  Bniton'i  "AiaUmT 
otMeluBoholj-"- "BlMth"- "D^"— '■B»fflB°—  Ib- 
Bcriptlpn,  am  —  ampatni  —  Weljh  LsDgiuse  —  Ijdidi  Dl 
Bomb)".  DumfriMihltB- Antogmpli- Hileock  D(  Dnblln — 
TLB  Amahcan  artl  War— Chaocar— ■■To  ehnat  the  mitioa  ■ 
—ait  TliDmaa  PdIUiod— The  United  Brethren- "  Kib-luli  ■■ 
— Tctmrion  aaui  ABtrDDOuei — Bpedol  Forms  oE  PnTor,  BOS 
— H.  Prioe—Beliy  and  Follr,  SOS. 

BEPLIE9 ;— V'igulei  ol  Spelling,  3G0— On  the  Slectl'is  ud 
Bepoiing  Power  of  Parliament.  371— Landoi'i  "  Hellenl 
relet  Treveiis,  the  Pilaler— Numlsmatlc—Houe]  of  Aajou, 
374  —  Tradea— Cnctooi  and  Fleu— AmeiiuB  Vorthiei  — 
AiTebrldju— EhocC  Epitapbi— Preoedence— "  Vain  deladlng 
mitth  "  —  "  CalllBj  oat  iondl;  for  the  earth  "  —  CotutUM 
L'Ettrange—  ■  ■  Sii-and-Thlnlm  '— "  N  ugiu  CanoriB  "— DLmeD- 

— ■■  ProHQCtlcns  ■'— "  Ai  warm  u  a  Bat  "—J.  Barclay  EcrlTes 
—  '■A  Parenthedg  in  Etamltr,"  376  — Sandgale  Castle- 
■'Broker^'— '■  Fanqnel^'- ■'Tout  yleal  .)  point "—Clomb — 
Bnllsfn'B  DisIoKne— Cnllen  Paiiih  Chnndi-Croj'loaki— Nu 
niiainatic— TbD3.  Maude-A  Topogi^hlcal  SodeQ— "Slna- 


ORIMD  BOOK  SALE  A.D.  1791. 

During  tbe  lost  daj^ofMorchln  theyeiirabove- 
luentioned  tbere  appears  to  huve  titkcn  pl3<;e,  in 
London,  ,i  Tery  importunt  sale  of  640  lota  of  book 
rarities  sent  orer  from  Paris. 

In  the  copy  of  the  catalogue  before  me,  printed 
(in  French)  at  Paris  in  1790,  a  MS.  note  upon  the 
title-page  mentions  that  the  anction  was  held  in 
the  great  hall  in  Conduit  Street,  opposite  the 
Chapel,  Hnnover  Square;  "Daas  la  ejande  salle 
de  Conduit  Street,  Tis-ik-vis  k  ChapeQe  HiuiOTer 
Square."  ILS.  contemporary  notes  of  prices  and 
purchasere  are  carried  on  throughout  this  catalogue; 
and  there  are  so  many  points,  interesting  from  a 
bibliomaniac's  ■view,  as  connected  with  either  the 
worts  di-Hpersed  or  the  buyers,  or  for  comparison 
with  tignrps  ruling  at  more  recent  sales,  that  I  trust 
room  may  be  found  for  the  following  notes  and  ex- 
tracts. 

The  names  of  purchasers  inclade  thofle  of  His 
Majesty,  Earl  Spencer,  Viscount  Stormont,  the 
Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Marlborough,  Lord  Moira, 
Bir  William  Burrell,  Mr.  Heber,  Mr.  Beckford, 
Colonel  Stanley,  Lord  Oasory,  Earl  Granard,  &c., 
besides  those  of  M.  Laurent  (apparently  a  book- 
seller nt  Paris,  and  connected  with  the  sale  of  the 
catalogue),  M.  Noel,  M.  Molini,  and  others,  buying 


much  attention,  and  that  a  highly  &shionable  com- 
pany gathered  round  the  rostrum,  although,  of 
couise,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  puicluara 
himsey'  bid  for  his  acquisitions. 

Earl  Speacer's  lltentry  tastes  led  him  to  secore 
thirteen  lots,  atacostof  about  3122.;  his  Lordship's 
dearest  acquisition  being  Ho.  3S8,  the  works  of 
Petrarch,  for  which  the  price  paid  was  llSi.  lit. 
The  catalogue  thus  descants  upon  the  merits  and 
flavour  of  this  typogrjiphicul  bonne  houche : — 

Opere  di  Francesca  Fetrsrcha ;  lema  Ivogho,  1514, 

f.  r,  doutle  dt  labit  a  liui  ;  ruPBiiiS  bob  vltUM. 

Eienaplure  sana  prii,  a>ec  grand  nombre  de  minib' 

tores  ob)uiDUita>-    11  pusoit  poar  constant  i.  Florence, 

i6  joraiacbcM,  qa'il  aToit  Otc  imprimc  ii  part,  probable- 

lie  I'fidjtion  de  1B14  ;  ear  les  fautes  no  g'y  trouTcnt  pas, 
el  il  ne  m'a  pas  He  pi>9gibla  d'en  docouvrir  une  eeule.  L» 
parfaito  eonsarraUon  de  ce  livrc  precieux  dbmootre  oom- 
biea  MS  poeieaseare  ont  ^tisennbleifteaiBleur.  P  *  '  *." 

(MS.  note  in  catalogue  under  the  above;  "Minia- 
tures par  Julio  Clovio.") 

The  next  in  importance  among  hia  Lordships 
lota  was  No.  145,  for  which  56l.  14«.  were  dis- 
bursed.   This  purchase  conaiated  of — 

"L'art  de  oonnoitre  et  d'apprucier  lei  minktnrMdel 
uuiena  muiuimts ;  par  M.  rabbe  Bive,  avec  30  tabtCHUt 
enluminis,  copies  d'aprea  les  plus  beam  manuacrita  qot 
se  trouTOient  dans  la  bibltothi;^ue  de  M.  le  due  de  1> 
Valliure  el  d'autres  pKciem  cabinats.  Ezemptain  peint 

»pow}it  de  don 
.  ilnniin69  poar  accompagner  am 
ijaat  des  raiaons  qui  I'empfGlu&t 
d'sD  gratifiar'le  paUio,  il  an  a  donni  la  desoription  ett 
manuscrit  (lo  aaul  qui  existe)  uipniprt6taire  decesaperbe 
exeniplurs.^^ 

No.  240,  coating  31i.  10s.,  was:— 
"  Lea  faiota,  dictea  ct  ballades  de  maitre  Alain  Cbutier; 
Parii,  Pierre  U  Cutoh,  aan<  daU,  in  Jot.  wloun  Terl  / 

lUFBIBS  SCR  TSlIN. 

"  Eiemplaire  qui  ne  laiaae  lisn  &  deeirer;  pour  la 
grandeur  dea  margoa,  la  paluture  del  miniatorea  at  da 

qui  diviai 
aapttk 

oaTe  porfaltemeQ- , rr 

d'Urn :  rUltion  paase  poar  etre  de  I'anu^e  1484.  To;4S 
mbIiograjAie,S"2«9.'^ 

No.  188,  to  obtain  which  Lord  Spencer  eicpended 
292.  IBs,  6^.,  was  a  collection  of  Classical  authoa, 
in  4to.,  printed  by  Baskerville,  viz.,  Virgil  (origi- 
nal edition),  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Fetsiufi,  &&, 
seven  vols,  in  4tii.,  bound  in  red  morocco  ;  and  a 
note  in  the  catalogue 'Bays  (in  French),  the  Viidl 
ia  embellished  by  original  plates  by  Hollar,  and  07 
those  of  Ponce,  after  Louterbourg  (^c),  the  finen 
pivofa  ;  to  the  Horace  haa  been  added  the  fiaa 
plates  engraved  by  Pine,*  and  the  medallion  of  the 
poet  by  Worlidge. 


*  In  Stanlev'a  frwm,  ed.  18G3,  at  n.  SIB,  I  find  U 
recorded  that  Mr.  JohD  Fine  ez«ciitsd    a  (operb  stititB 
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No.  608,  Mabillon,  "  De  re  diplomatica,  libri  6, 
Paris,  1681,"  and  "  Ejusdem  Supplementum,  Paris, 
1704,"  2  vols.  foL,  red  morocco,  described  as  a 
splendid  specimen  on  large  paper,  and  as  th*  copy 
of  Colbert,  to  whom  this  work  was  dedicated,  was 
secured  by  the  Earl  for  21Z. 

No.  140,  purchased  for  19/.  5s.y  is  thus  described: 

"Coarsd'hippiatrique;  trait6  complet  de  la  medicine 
des  chevaux,  om6  de  65  planches  gravies  avec  soin,  et 
colori6e8  par  Tauteur  (M.  la  Fosse) ;  Paris,  1772,  infol. 
mar.  r.  d.  s.  t ;  11  s'est  vendu  cbez  M.  le  Due  de  la  Valliere, 
131  liT.  19  8." 

The  remainder  of  the  "  Spencerian  "  lots  call  for 
no  special  comment,  except  perhaps  No.  179,  an 
Anacreon  on  vellum,  the  8vo.  Augsburg  ed.  of 
1706,  which  became  his  Lordship's  property  for 
the  sum  of  4/.  2^. 

One  acquisition  (No.  222)  was  made  for  His 
Majesty's  library,  being  the  folio  first  edition, 
Venice,  1472,  of  Titus  Calphumius,  and  works  of 
Ausonius,  &c.,  bound  up  with  it.  The  price  paid 
was  27Z.  6s. 

No.  13,  "  Officium  beatse  Marise  Virginis,"  4to., 
MS.  on  vellum,  realized  109/.  4s.,  the  purchaser 
being  M.  Laurent.  In  the  descriptive  note  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue  says: — 

"  To  the  rare  merit  of  its  most  perfect  execution,  it 
unites  moreover  that  of  having  been  made  for  Francis  I., 
King  of  France,  and  of  being  decorated  on  all  its  pages 
with  the  device  and  initial  of  that  monarch,  viz.,  the  letter 
F  crowned,  and  the  salamander  couched  upon  flames." 

Besides  capitals,  garlands,  &c.,  twelve  large  and 
admirable  miniatures  are  noticed,  and  the  subjects 
described ;  but  one  only,  the  Annunciation,  is 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Another  subject, 
a  St.  Nicolas,  is  followed  by  a  prayer  written  by 
the  celebrated  "Jarry"  (of  whom  anon).  This 
MS.  sold  at  the  La  Valli^jre  sale  for  3,000  livres. 

No.  14  sold  for  73?.  10s.  It  is  described  as 
"  Heures  de  Notre  Dame,"  written  by  hand,  1647, 
by  Jarry,  a  Parisian,  in  8vo.,  bound  in  black  sha- 
green, and  with  two  gold  clasps.  The  detailed 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  catalogued  title  goes  on  to 
say  of  this  MS.: — 

"  This  book  of  hours  is  a  chef-^c&uvre  of  writing  and 
painting.  That  famous  Jarry  (Nicolas),  who  has  not 
yet  had  his  equal  in  the  art  of  writing,  has  surpassed 
himself,  and  has  proved  that  the  regularity,  neatness,  and 
precision  of  engraved  characters  can  be  imitated  by  the 
pen  to  a  degree  of  perfection  almost  inconceivable." 

The  MS.  was  executed  for  Francis  de  Beauvilliers, 
first  Duke  de  St.  Aignan,  and  contained  his  por- 
trait and  six  other  miniatures,  all  by  an  unknown 
artist,  who  however,  says  the  detailed  note,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  After  the  death  of  Paul  Hypolite  de 
Beauvilliers,  the  volume  passed,  in  1776,  to  the 
Duke  de  la  Vallifere. 

of  Horace,  the  text  engraved,  and  illustrated  with  ancient 
bas-reliefs  and  gems  ";  and  I  assume  that  these  are  the 
plates  alluded  to  in  the  catalogue. 


No.  15,  another  MS.,  an  "  Office  de  la  Vierge,** 
purchased  by  Mr.  Turner  for  WOl.  5«.,  most  be 
noticed  as  containing  thirty-nine  miniatures  (with 
other  minor  illuminations),  of  which  one,  stated  to 
be  a  very  fine  example,  was  painted  by  Picart.* 

Under  the  head  of  "Natural  History/'  there 
appear  to  have  been  some  splendid  works,  which 
fetched  full  prices  ;  ex,  gra. —  , 

No.  93,  Plants,  painted  in  miniature  by  Aubriet, 
realized  45Z.  3s.,  and  was  bought  by  —  Barrow. 
The  thirty  illustrations  were  painted  on  yeUnm, 
from  Nature,  by  Claude  Aubriet,  painter  of  plants, 
&c.,  in  miniature  style,  and  draughtsman  to  the 
Gardens  of  the  King.  The  works  of  this  artist  are 
rare,  so  says  the  descriptive  note,  "  as  the  greatest 
portion  of  his  drawings  were  made  for  the  Kin^, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library."  Thiff 
volume  realized  at  the  LaValli^re  sale  1,100  livres; 
at  that  of  M.  de  Liman,  1,200  livres. 

Aubriet  also  painted  the  fifty-three  illustrations 
to  Lot  No.  110,  a  foHo  of  butterflies,  plants,  and 
flowers,  which  was  bought  by  Mr.  Turner  for 
112Z.  7s.  This  work  had  fetched  at  the  La  Valli^ 
sale  3,000  livres,  and  subsequently  3,430  at  the 
auction  of  M.  de  Liman's  collection. 

Another  book  of  birds  by  the  same  hand,  Lot  116, 
was  disposed  of  for  85Z.  Is. 

147?.  was  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for 
Lot  102,  a  treatise  on  fruit-trees  by  Duhamel  dn 
Monceau,  Paris,  1768,  2  vols,  in  4to.,  with  illustra^ 
tions,  painted  from  Nature,  by  M.  Parocel  the  elder,t 
who  signed  each  drawing ;  and  the  same  nobleman 
disbursed  173Z.  5s.  to  secure  Lot  134,  which  is 
described  as  a  "Eecueil  de  tableaux  peints  par 
Agricola,''t  ill  folio,  the  subjects  being  different 
objects  of  Natural  History,  catalogued  as  "  a  work 
for  the  highest  appreciation."  It  contained  twenty- 
six  drawings  of  shells,  insects,  and  plants. 

Brief  notices  of  some  six  or  eight  other  con- 
spicuous lots  are  all  with  which  I  propose  further 
to  tax  the  patience  of  readers  of  "  JN.  &  Q."  I 
continue  with 

No.  242,  "  Contes  de  la  Fontaine,"  full  of  minia- 
tures, &c.,  2  vols,  in  4to.,  depicted  as  "a  MS* 
incomparable  for  the  genius  and  execution  of  the 
drawings";  "  an  assemblage  of  precious  miniatures 
worthy  of  ornamenting  the  finest  cabinet";  "  the 
writing  by  Monchauss^,  and  the  miniatures  by  the 
famous  Marolles."  These  two  volumes  ran  up  to 
the  high  figure  of  31 5Z.,  the  purchaser  being  the 
M.  Laurent  already  mention^,  who  may  either 
have  bought  them  on  commission  for  some  Conti- 
nental amateur,  or  (assuming  him  to  be  the  book- 
seller of  the  Rue  de  la  Eaipe  named  in  the 
catalogue)  on  speculation  for  the  shelves  of  his  own 
emporium.  The  names  of  Mondianss^  and  MaroUes, 

*  Qj't  by  Stephen  or  Bernard  1 

t  Parocel,  Joseph,  1648-1704.  ,_^ 

i  Qy.,  Chriitopher  Lndwig  JkgAolM,  1667-1719. 
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aod  of  Coypel,*  Paris,  1787,  printed  on  Tellum. 
This  lot  renlized  52/.  lOi.,  preauMftbly  on  nccount 
tit  the  comhiniition  of  printing  on  vellum  with 
iltustnitioDa  by  hand,  among  which  pictorial  ndom- 
ments  there  figured  no  doubt  thenotonous  "petita 
pieda,"  a  compoaition  by  the  Ducd'OrltenB, 

A  very  fine  collection  of  De  Bry's  "  Vojnges," 
Frankfort,  Wechel's  type,  1690  and  following  years, 
— sixty  parts  bound  in  twenty-four  volumes;  citron 
morocco  ;  described  aa  "  a  specimen  Bet  of  the 
greatest  beauty;  the  formatioa  conuuenced  by 
rAbba  Rotelin,  continued  after  bia  death  by  M. 
Paris  de  Meyzieu,  and  subsequently  by  a  third 
possessor,  who  out  of  two  superb  copies  nude  up 
this  one  set,"— was  sold  for  210t,  and  was  also 
secured  by  M.  Laurent.  An  exceedingly  fiill  table 
of  contents  of  this  lot,  486,  is  given. 

No.  54;t,  "Les  Grands  Chroniquea  de  France" 
(ditefilesCbroniquesdeSaintDenys);  Paris,  Antoine 
Verard,  1493,  3  vols,  in  folio,  velours  rouge;  printed 
on  vellum.  Each  capital  letter  illuminnt«d  with 
Ij'old,  and  the  whole  work  containing  953  minia- 
tures, thirteen  the  size  of  the  page,  and  940  four 
inches  by  three  ;  from  the  library  of  Claude  d'Urfd. 
M.  Laurent  piut^hased  this  set  of  Chronicles  for 
the  sum  of  151/.  4s. 

The  same  gentleman  paid  S431.  Us.  for  the 
works  of  Pirsnesi,  Lot  602,  in  17  voia.  foUo, 

Lastly,  191/.  St.  was  given  by  —  Barrow  for 
Bartoli  and  Rive's  "EecueU  de  Peintures  Antiques," 
Paris,  1783,  3  vols,  folio,  printed  on  velium. 
This  example  seems  to  have  been  decorated  with 
miniatuiea  and  original  drawings ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  price  paid  to  the  famous  De  Borne  for  the 
binding  was  450  livreii. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  the  G40  lota 
realized  the  large  sum  of  6,755/. ;  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  aacertain  liow  these  figures  compare  with 
those  of  book-sale?  of  rarities  in  more  recent  years, 
say  for  instance,  with  the  Librt  sale.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Quaritch,  or  some  other  experienced  bookseller, 
would  give  information  on  this  point ;  and,  if  a 
query  be  admwsiblc  at  the  close  of  a  note,  I  would 


Jibtary  (quoting  from  the  catalogue)  of  M.  P  •  *  *  ? 
Crbscbst. 
IVimWccJon. 

SHAK8PBAEIAKA. 

Ctmbelinb,  II.  3;  MAttr-Biirs  ^4'''  S.  xii. 
243,  283.)— I  should  think  there  was  very^  little 
difficulty  in  asserting  that  Shakspeare'a  "winking 

*  Probkbly  Chirlei  Antoine,  who  etched  modish  sub- 
ject*, accordiug  to  Stanlcj's  Bryan't  DMonary  of  Sn- 
gravtri,  he,  and  dud  in  1762. 


Mary-buds"  are  marigolds,  but  which  of  the 
marigolds  he  means  of  course  nobody  can  settle 
posittvely,  and  there  is  no  need  to  settle  it  at  all. 
Every  one  of  them  is  classed  by  Withering  under 
the  genua  Syngtnttia,  and  the  daisy  comes  under 
the  same  head. 

GoudrUioTtel  is  Dutch  for  marigold  ;  goldmair  is 
the  Welsh  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the  Gaelic  is 
lus  Mairi,  Maiy's  phuit  (u.  Wedgwood),   Wither- 
ing is  at  a  stand  to  know  why  all  the  poets  have 
connected  it  with  melancholy  associations ; — 
"  A»  eroblein  oE  my  he»rt'«  gad  grief. 
Of  flowers  the  marigalil  is  chief." 
It- 

■'  Ooe«  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rites  weeping." 
"  Eeepi  Bid  vigils  like  a  cloistered  ddh." 
Geo.  Wither  describes  her  when   the   sun   de- 

"Sha  droopi  and  monma, 
Bedewed,  as  'twere  in  tears,  till  he  returns." 
The  flower,  in  this  respect,  behaves  just  like  the 
daisy,  and  is  a  toumttol,  lolsaptium,  sovlei. 
Brachet  describee  scientifically  the  change  of  every 
letter  in  the  word.  The  truth  is  that  alimoat  ever; 
flower  in  the  world  turns  to  the  sun  when  it  has  f 
siogle  stem  exposed  to  the  radiation.  The  very 
exhalation  of  its  juices  and  scents  acts  as  a 
mechanical  traction  towards  day's  eye—the  son  ; 
and  all  the  flower-cups,  whose  formation  permito, 
have  a  mechanical  tendency  to  close  when  the 
juices  sink  inwaid  to  the  central  channels,  and  so 
contract  the  fibres.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
heart's  action  in  animal  life,  and  creates  the 
diurnal  circulation. 

A  umm  MaruF,  Skinner  writes,  a  colore  fiorii 
luteo.  The  allusion  is  to  Mary  Magdalen,  not  to 
the  Vi^in  Mary ;  and  the  French  hymn,  FIfut  dt 
Marif,  is,  perl^ps,  either  modem,  and  so  lost  to 
the  true  symbolism,  or  else,  if  ancient,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  daisy,  when,  in  reality,  it 
referred  more  truly  to  the  Great  White  Oi-eye,  or 
moon  daisy,  called  Jtfaud/intoorf. 

A  curious  point  arises  here.  The  Greek  Mag- 
dalene has  been  rendered  by  the  vulgar  into 
English  as  Maude!  eyne^ weeping-eyed,  or  Maudlin, 
and  so  the  painters  of  the  old  church  always  repre' 
sent  her  with  weeping  eyes,  swollen  and  red.  'Ihia 
explains  Withering's  difficulty  of  the  plant's  em- 
blematic sadness.  But  the  oddity  of  coincidences 
is  not  at  an  end  here,  for  the  French  gouci  means, 
though  derived  from  quite  another  onpn,  care, 
anxiet J,  bom  toueier.MtUcitarc;  so  that  everyway 
thoplant  is  sorrowful  of  import. 

With  regard  to  its  opening  and  abutting  with 
the  sun,  it  is  well  to  renew  acquaintance  with  th« 
beautiful  lines  of  Cleveland ; — 

"  The  marigold,  whose  eouHier's  face 
Echoes  the  ann,  and  doth  ooUce 
U<r  at  his  rise." 

C.A.  W. 
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Mr.  K1CRO1.6ON  IB  right,  in  tapng  that  the 
French  aae  "  ibagaerlte  "  for  dMsy  ;  but  it  w  m  « 
general  name  for  several  flowers  which  French 
MtisniatE  describe  as  "plante  coiTmbifere  ^  fleure 
tenninales  Bolitairee,  dont  il  7  a  pinsiears  evpbcea." 
The  daisy,  or  "Petite  Marguerite,"  ia  usnslly  dis- 
tinguiBhed  as  "  Ln  P^uerette."  The  MnrgneriCe 
is  a  larger  flower,  yet  stiH  white,  with  a  yellow 
eentre.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  china- 
Dater  was  likewise  called  "  Mar^erite,"  after  the 
eiiter  of  Francis  I.,  in  whose  reign  it  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  France,  The  "  Mar- 
guerite "  must,  however,  have  been  then  a  white 
flower,  aa  Bonsard,  in  his  translution  of  the  Latin 
verses  by  Jan  d'Aurat,  on  the  death  of  "  La  Keine , 
Mai^ierite,"  says — 

"  Ainsi  MarguBrite  fich^ 
De  u  robe  bunuune  entacb^." 
In  which  there  is  probably  also  an  allusion  to  the 
first  meaning  of  Slargueiite,  "Pearl,"  from  the 
Greek. 

Perhaps  the  original  Latin,  which  in,  I  tiiink, 
given  in  the  folio  Eonaard  in  the  Britiah  Museum, 
might  throw  some  light  upon  this. 

When  was  the  mafigold  6rst   introduced  into 
iJngiand  !    Was  it  when  Henry  VIII.'s  sister  Mary 
was  Princess  of  England  I      Ralph  N.  J  Ansa. 
Aahfoid,  Kent. 

If  only  for  the  sake  of  reviving  a  most  pleasing 
recollection,  may  I  be  allowed  to  refer  to  that 
beautiful  poetic  moral.  The  MarigoM,  by  Gleorge 
Wither,  who  for  a  brief  space  was  contemporary 
with  Shakspcere.  The  didactic  port  of  this  poem 
thus  descrihes  the  Mary-buda ; — 
"  When  with  a  serious  mnrfng  I  behold 

Tbe  gTBlflful  and  obHquioua  marigold, 

Bow  duly  OTery  momiiJB  the  digplajB 

Har  open  bresBt,  when  Titan  apraadi  Iiis  rajB : 

How  ibe  obierTea  him  in  bia  deilj  nM, 

8till  bending  towards  Iilm  lier  Bmall  aleitder  etnik ; 

How,  when  ne  down  declines,  alio  droops  and  mouma 

B«dewed  aa  'twsro  with  tears,  till  be  rotunia  ; 

And  bin  abe  veils  her  flowsn  when  he  ia  gone. 

As  if  she  scorned  to  be  looked  on 

By  an  infi^rior  eye,  or  did  contemn 

To  wait  upon  a  meaner  light  than  bim~'' 
I  can  also  add  my  own  testimony  to  that  of 
W.  F.  F.,  from  personal  observation,  that  the 
marigold  does  shut  its  eyelids  with  the  close  of 
day,  and  open  them  nt;»in  with  the  dnwn  of 
morning.  Royle  Estwislk,  F.E.H.S, 

Tamworth,  Bolton. 

"A  RowAN-TBEB,  Witch"  (4'"  S.  sii.  34i,) — 
Mb.  Ektwisle's  conjecture  is  by  no  means  new 
to  commentators,  although  it  is  not  favoured  by 
them.  London,  in  the  Arbtn-eiam  Britannicum, 
quotes  trom  Miss  Kent's  Sutoan  Skekha,  p.  S51, 
the  foUowiug  pa^gage,  which  curiously  resembles 
Ma.  ENTWisLB'e  note  :— 


witohas  and  evil  spirits :  and  tbii  property  is  reeorded  ia 
one  of  the  etanus  of  a  very  &nci«t  lonti  called  Tke 
Laidly  Worn  of  Spindttitoii.  Saugii.  [Here  foUowi  the 
verse  u  quoted  by  Me.  Kktwible,]  The  last  tine  of  this 
Btanta  leads  to  the  fmo  reading  of  a  line  in  Sh«fcsp«»ro'» 
tragedy  of  MaditlJi.     The  B^or'a  wtfi,  on  the  witoh*! 


..    .'  but  all  the  editions  bnve  it,  '  Aroint  tbeo, 
witch  '.'  which  ia  nonsense,  and  evidently  an  error." 

I  find  a  similar  reading,  "I'venum-trea,wil«h,'' 
suggested  by  S.  H.,  in  Gent.  Mag.,liv.  "31  (17S4). 
According  to  Boswell's  edition  of  Malooe's  Shak- 
speare,  the  reading  "  A  rown-tree,  witch,"  originated 
with  "  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Morning  CkTomcic" 

Jakes  BRtTTBM. 
For  a  veiTcarefiil  consideration  of  this  expreswon, 
I  would  refer  Mti.  Estwisle  to  Hone's  Ancient 
JMysimV-s  Dambal,  iSc,  London,  1823,  p.  138. 
Hone  considers  tbe  word  aroinl  should  be  read 
uTmigt.  He  discussea  the  matter  in  connexion  with 
Heuroe's  print  of  the  descent  into  EeU, 

W.  H.  Pattbrbon,  M.E.LA. 
Belfast. 

Thos.  Orwis, — In  the  specimen  page  which  ac- 
companies Mr.  Arber'a  proposal  for  printing  the 
RegitUre  of  tlic  Stalioners'  Company,  I  notice  aa 
entry,  under  date  Tth  May,  1593,  which  has  in- 
terested me.  The  entry  I  refer  to  is  in  these 
words  (the  list  of  books  need  not  be  quoted) : — 

"  Tho.  Orwin.  Eotred  for  hit  copies  by  assent  of  a 
Court  lioldenthia  Day,  these  lookesfolowinga  which  ware 
Grst  tcinestoiis  and  after  Oeorgfe]  EoUnaons,  whow 
widows  the  said  Orwin  hath  married."— V  viij™. 

When  George  Robinson  died,  I  cannot  tell  ;  bat 
I  think,  ftom  tbe  following  entry  in  the  Extracts 
from  ike  Bcgiilers  of  the  Stationer^  Company, 
(Shaks.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  p.  222),  under  date  SSth  Nov., 
isee,  there  can  be  fittle  doubt  that  he  was  nKre 
in  that  year  : — 

"George  Robinson.  Rd.  of  him,  for  printinge  Sir 
Phillip  Sydneys  Epjtnphu,  that  was  of  late  Lord 
Goveniour  of  Flnshinge,   to.— Vj^ 

Thomas  Orwin  could  not  then  have  married 
George  Robinson's  widow  sooner  than  1587.  Be 
this  aa  it  may,  not  nmny  years  elapsed  ere  Mrs. 
Orwin  agnin  became  n  widow,  for  we  find  (and 
I  have  no  doubt  she  is  the  same  person)  that 
Zrplieria  was  printed  at  London  "  by  the  Widdowe 
Orwin,  for  N.  L,  and  John  Busbie,  1594,"  Mrs. 
Orwin  was  etill  a  widow  in  1596,  as  we  learn  fiom 
the  title-page  to  B.  GrilBn's  FitlKta,  which  was 
printed  in  that  year.  I  trust  Mr.  Arber'a  proposal 
will  meet  with  ail  encouragement,  and  be  crowned 
with  complete  success.  8. 

Intbrual  Ethe  in  Earlt  English  Versx. — 
A  very  curioiw  specimen  of  this  has  been  juet 
brought  under  ray  notice  by  the  Eev.  Barton 
Lodge  and  Mr.  Skeat,  in  the  former  gentlemui'B 
edition  of  the  early  fifteeDth-centnry  translation  of 
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Palladius  de  re  rusticdf  for  the  £a^  English  Text 
Society  in  1872.  The  poem  is  in  Cfoancer's  seven- 
line  Btan2a,  ababb,cc;  but  to  Book  IV.  (ja,  139),  and 
the  subsequent  books,  the  unlmown  Englisherof 
the  poem  puts  an  eight-line  epilogue,''^  lyming 
abdbo,cbe ;  and  all  of  wese  epilogues  have  cential 
rymes,  more  or  less.  One  has  tli^  in  each  line, 
and  exhibits  the  following  scheme  <^  rymes  : — 

This  luyl  is  doon. 
August 
I  must 

bagyzme. 
0  trjne  and  oon, 
God  Lorde, 
recorde 
I  the, 
That  flensis  spille, 
or  pointe 
ditiojmt, 

be  th*ryime,t 
Is  not  my  wille; 

andyitt 
in  it 

is  she 
Myne  ignoraunce : 
And  whi, 
not  I; 

but  he, 
That  she  myschaunce, 
he  pricke 
or  nycke 
it  ther, 
Thi  prince, 
I  mene, 
as  mene 

or  nought  it  be 
He  rynce, 
if  Aust 
be  faust 

nygh  September. 

The  sense  suffers  tern  the  involvedness  of  the 
rymes ;  but  something  can  be  made  out :  "  And 
why,  I  know  not ;  but  ne,  what  she  (my  ignorance) 
mischances  (or  mistakes),  may  he  prick  or  nick  it 
ther  (hit  the  mistake)-— thy  prince,  I  mean — as 
mean  or  nought  it  may  be,  may  he  rinse  (or  cor- 
rect it)  if  August  be  propitious,  near  September.'' 
The  stanza  probably  imitates  some  French  or  Italian 
one,  in  which  the  flexibility  of  the  neo-latin  tongue 
enabled  the  writer  to  preserve  both  sense  and  I 
lyme.  F.  J.  F. 

Anticipation  op  the  Futttre  of  Australia. 
— Political  prophets  should  take  warning  fipom  the 
anonymous  author  of  A  Serious  Adftumiticn  to  the 
Public  on  the,  intended  Thief-Oolcny  at  Botany 
Bay,  London,  1786.  The  writer  considers  it 
madness  to  establish  another  colony  while  "the 
country  is  still  smarting  for  a  war  with  her  old 
colonies,  whom  she  finds  herself  unable  to  keep  in 
dependence,"  and  believes  that  the  only  resulii  of 

*  Book  y.,  p.  141,  has  also  an  eight-line  stanza  of 
"  Prefacio." 
t  MS.  therynne. 
I  MS.  (as  printed)  yet 


a  settlement  would  be  the  speedy  formation  of  «n 
independent  piratical  state,  whicn  would  rival  tlie 
glories  of  the  Buccaneers.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
uie  connexion  with  the  mother  coimtiy  is  not 
severed,  it  would  only  promote  smuggling  at  home 
and  increase  the  trade  of  foreigners  carried  on  by 
Englishmen  and  English  jsroperty  under  false 
colours.  The  pamphlet  is  evidently  written  in  the 
interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
author  quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Dalrvmple,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the 
Com^y  a  ve«r  pieyiotisfy  upon  a  pt^osed 
settlement  at  Norfolk  Island  : — 

"The  establishment  of  a  colony  in  that  quarter, 
whereyer  it  be  fixed,  must  have  a  view  to  New  BfoQand : 
and  if  an  European  colony  be  established  on  that  ex- 
tensiTB  country,  it  is  obvioiiB  it  must  become  Tsry  soon 
independent,  and  I  will  addL  yery  dangerous  to  Engknd. 

**  In  most  new  established  colonic^  men  devote  tiiem- 
selves  to  husbandry :  but  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  colony  in  New  Holland  woula  be  their  addicthig  them- 
selves to  piratical  excursions  among  the  isfaunds  on  tiie 
coast  of  China.  The  long  tranquility  of  the  Ohineae  has 
so  enervated  them,  that  an  European  yeesel  of  100  tons 
could  capture  the  largest  and  richest  junk  of  the  Chinese; 
or  the  crew  might  iMid  with  impunity  and  commit  tiie 
greatest  excesses.  The  fatal  consequences  liable  to 
ensue,  are  too  obvious  to  reouire  much  discussion.  The 
regular  trade  at  Canton  would  be  subject  to  demands  for 
indemnification  beyond  the  extent  of  the  whole  property. 
....  It  therefore  becomes  the  Company,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  to  oppose  every 
attempt  to  break  in  upon  the  exclusive  charter,  more 
essentially  necessary  now  we  have  such  an  interest  at 
stake  fai  udia." 

The  author  proposes  to  form  a  convict  settlement 
at  Tristan  da  Cunha.  C.  Elliot  Browne. 

"Partial."— «N.  &  Q.»  should  lend  its  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  word.  The 
word  "  partially''  is  now  constantly  used  as  synony- 
mous with  "partly ''  or  " in  part,''  and,  so  fur  as  I 
am  aware,  thdre  is  no  justification  for  such  uses. 
'' Partial"  really  means  "not  impartial,"  and 
nothing  more  or  less.  Hic  st  ubique. 

EiLMAURS. — Eilmaurs  was  erected  into  a  Boigh 
of  Barony  in  the  time  of  James  V.,  at  the  instance 
of  Outhbert,  Earl  of  Glencaim,  and  William  1% 
son.  Lord  Ealmaurs.  By  charter,  dated  15th  Nov., 
1577,  the  52.  land  of  Kilmaurs  was  disposed  by 
the  earl  and  his  son  to  forty  feuars  in  Ufa  ium 
and  free  burgage,  giving  liberty  for  all  kinds  of 
trades ;  the  only  conditions  are  "  that  all  vendible 
goods,  consisting  of  meal,  beer,  malt,  wheat,  oom, 
Hnt,  woo]^  sheep,  cattle,  horse,  flesh,  fish,  and 
whatsoever  merdiandise  is  in  our  said  Baroi^  in 
all  time  coming  shall  be  first  presented  to  the 
common  market  in  our  said  burgh  in  barony  fore- 
said. And  no  woman,  succeeding  to  an  inhentanoe 
in  the  said  buigh,  shall  many  without  our  spedal 
licence."  Elilmaurs  plant,  sprout,  blade,  applied 
eudy  in  the  presait  eentuiy  to  the  yoong  men  of 
this  pkoe.    The  bta|^  land  was  fioDOUB  timmgh- 
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out.  Nitludoto,  Clydesdale,  Galloway,  and  Ap^hire 
for  kail  or  cabbage  plants,  which  districts  were 
supplied  from  KQmaurs,  Hence  tie  tvfo  first 
names.  The  last  arose  from  its  cutlery.  According 
to  their  own  historian,  the  breakfast  "knives  made 
here  were  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  made  in 
Sheffield  or  Birminghani.  The  blade  h  of  the 
best  metal,  neatly  shaped,  Unely  polished,  and  set 
in  a  haft  (handle)  of  tortoise- shelf  or  stained  horn, 
girt  with  silver  virletB."  The  keen  edge  requii-ed 
for  these  knives  gave  rise  to  the  expression, 
speaking  of  a  man  of  acute  uodcrstanding  and  of 
riuicknesB  of  action,  "  «kt7p  as  a  Eilmaurs  whittle." 
A  good  story  is  told  of  an  old  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  who  had  to  address  the  congregation 
after  a  young  divine  who  had  delivered  a  very 
JUraiery  discourse,  and  affected  an  English  pronun- 
ciotion — he  said :  "  My  frien's,  we  have  hod  a  great 
deal  of  fine  English  ware  aniang  us  the  day,  but 
aiblina  (probably,  very  likely)  loy  Kilmaurs  whittle 
will  cut  us  sharply  as  ony  English  blade,"  meaning 
that  his  Scotch  would  he  as  effective  with  the 
people  and  better  understood.  XXX. 

EaSAN's  "DlCTIONNAIRB   DES  GbAVBDBS,"  ANIl 

Naqler's  "KtisSTLBR  Lbsicos," — I  bought  lately 
the  first  edition  of  fiaaun's  DictiminaiTc,  Paris, 
1767,  which  is  r[uite  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of 
"  Errata."  It  is  a  snioll  octavo  of  592  pages, 
divided,  without  any  apparent  reason,  into  two 
parts.  Between  page  1  and  page  264  there  are  29 
erralo.  We  are  then  told  Uiat  the  paaea  are 
wrongly  numbered,  and  that  which  sliuuld  have 
been  265  is  to  be  counted  un  245  hit ;  but  that  if 
we  follow  such  numeration  we  shall  arrive  safely 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Before,  however,  we 
reach  it  there  are  52  additional  errafii,  making  in 
all  81.  Even  in  these  there  are  many  mistcikes. 
The  paper  and  type  are  worthy  of  the  printing ; 
and  to  make  the  blundering  complete,  the  binder 
has  misplaced  many  of  the  pages.  What  renders 
all  this  more  remarkable  is  that  Bnsnn  was  not 
only  a  well-known  French  engraver,  but  also  one 
of  the  principal  compilers  in  Paris  of  art  cata- 
logues in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Basan  has 
nevertheless,  I  believe,  the  merit  of  having  been 
the  (!r»t  to  attempt  such  a  Dictionaiy  ;  still  the 
difference  between  his  Dietionnain  and  the 
marvellous  Lexicon  of  Nngler  is  very  striking. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  assured,  by  a  person  who 
knew  Kttgler,  that  he  executed  his  great  work 
without  assistance.  If  that  was  so,  the  book  is  a 
most  wonderful  proof  of  German  knowledge  and 
perseverance.  Ralph  N.  Jaues. 

Aahford,  Kent 

Bees.— In  Cumberland  they  still  have  a  notion 
that  when  bees  die  the  owner  of  them  will  die  also. 
Bees  risitig  and  not  staying  in  a  critical  illness  ore 
certain  indications  of  deatL  In  some  parts  of 
Yorkshire  the  bees  have  a  portion  of  the  ftinerol 


bread  laid  before  the  door  of  the  hive.   The  cnatom 
is  thus  noted  in  Tymms's  Topagraphy  :— 

The  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Barton  believe  In  the 
.-.jnitjofcloUiiiiK  the  bees  in  moumiag  &t  the  death 
of  the  head  of  ■  frnnilj,  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the 
hire.  An  ingtimca  occurred  in  Jaly,  1827,  in  ■  cottager's 
fajnily,  when  u  black  crape  BcarT  wee  appended  to  each 
hive,  and  an  oSeriu);  of  pounded  fDoenl  biscuit,  wwted 
in  wine,  woe  placed  at  the  entrance  with  great  solemnity." 


J.  J. C. 

EOBEET    SonTHWKLI,,    S.J,,    AuTHOB    OF    "  8t. 

Petbr's  Complaint,"  Ac— In  the  Alhenaum  of 
the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Churles  Edmonds,  bookseller,  Bir- 
mingham, announces  the  discovery  by  himself,  at 
Isham  Hall,  of  a  fragment  of  the  following 
hitherto  unrecorded  and  unknown  "  divine  poeme,** 
by  Father  SouthwcU,  to  wit— 
"■A  foure-fould  Meditation  of  the  foure  last  Things  : 


]."!  (Houro  of  Death. 

a,  f  "'"'^iFaineaofUell. 
4.J  Ijoyesoflleaven. 


the  B[ect 

poafd  in  n  Divioe  Poeme.  By  R :  8.  The  author  of 
a.  Petere  Complaint.  Imprinted  at  London  by  G.  Eld 
for  Franca  Burlon,    1608  {f)." 

"  It  is  unfortunately,"  says  the  lucky  finder, 
"  only  a  fragment  of  the  work,  containing  but  the 
title-page,  a  dedication,  and  eight  pages  of  the 
poem,  or  twenty-three  six-line  stan/jw."  Such  a 
discovery  as  this  deserves  presermtion  in  "  N.  &  Q," 
Mr.  Eidmonds  brings  it  before  the  public  for  a 
double  object :  (a)  The  dedication  is  signed  with 
the  initials  "  W.  H.,"  and  the  conclusion  jumped 
at  is  that  here  we  have  the  "W.  H."  of  Shak- 
speare's  sonnets.  Passim,  the  word  "  begetter,"  in 
order  to  this,  is  given  a  meaning  which  it  really 
cannot  bear  (nwojKrfieto).  (6)  The  fragment,  just 
as  it  is,  is  to  form  one  of  the  Isham  reprints— and 
right  welcome  to  us  aU.  1  seek  space  in  "  N.  S;  Q." 
for  another  object  in  relation  to  this  new-old 
"Divine  Poeme,"  by  the  truly  "sweet-Singer" 
Southweli  Leaving  its  authenticity  to  be  deter- 
mined when  the  reprint  of  the  fragment  enables  us 
to  examine  it  critically,  every  one  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  a  perfect 
copy  should  he  recovered.  Personally,  I  wish  this 
as  a  profound  admirer  of  Southwell,  alike  as  man 
and  poet,  and  as  having  done  something  to  present 
his  Poems  worthily  to  the  world,  as  follows :—  | 

"  The  Puller  Worthies'  Libmry.  The  ComvleU  Foeat 
of  Robert  SouUandl,  S.J.,  for  the  fi™t  time  fully  collected 
and  collated  with  the  orieinal  and  early  editiuna  *nd 
MSS.,uid  enlaiuedwith  hitherto  unprinted  and  inedited 
poems  from  MBS.  at  StonyhnrBt  College,  lAncashire,  anl 
original  illustratioM  and  fnc-BimileJ  in  the  quarto  form. 
Edited,  with  Memorial,  Introduction,  and  Notea,  Printed 
for  Private  Circulation,  1872  -  (pp.  c  and  222). 

I  should  he  greatly  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  odd 
the  complete  "'Foure-fould  Meditation"  to  my 
edition  ;  and  I  may  be  pennittod  to  aak  my  fellow 
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book-lovers  to  co-operate  with  me  in  a  thorougli 
search  for  a  perfect  copy.  My  experience  lias  led 
me  to  be  as  incredulous  as  Mr.  Thorns  of  cente- 
narians, in  the  matter  of  "  unique"  copies  of  printed 
books.  I  indulge  the  pleasures  of  hope  that  a 
complete  copy  of  this  "  divine  poeme  "  rests  in  some 
old  Catholic  or  Protestant  library,  public  or  private ; 
and  I  shall  be  grateful  indeed  to  have  tidings  of 
such  copy.  R^ers  of  "  N.  &  Q.''  will  pemaps 
take  a  note  of  this  in  visiting  Continental  libraries 
as  well  iis  home.  Alexander  B.  Grosart. 
St.  George's,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 


[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


"  England's  Parnassus,"  1600 ;  and  Burton's 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  6th  ed.  1651-2. — 
It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  count,  far  more  so 
than  to  reckon  or  calculate.  To  settle,  if  possible, 
a  mere  matter  of  counting,  I  send  this  note  to 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  and  I  have  also  to  propound  a  special 
query. 

In  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's  Biog.  and  Or.  Account  of 
Rare  Books,  1865,  vol.  ii,  p.  109,  the  learned 
editor  asserts  that  EnglandHs  Parnassus  contains 
79  quotations  from  Shakspeare.  On  the  next  page 
he  tabulates  the  number  of  times  each  play  is 
quoted,  viz. : — 

"Rich.  II.  4;  Hen.  IV.,  Part  I.  2;  Rich.  III.  5; 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  2 ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  11 ;  in  all  24 

quotations." 

leaving  55  quotations  from  Shakspeare's  poems.  I 
have  gone  over  the  ground  once  more,  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  amount  quoted  from  Shakspeare 
in  this  anthology.     Here  is  the  result : — 

Lucrece,  165  lines ;  Venus  and  Adonis,  121 ;  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  37;  Rich.  IL,  21;  Rich.  IIL,  17:  Love's 
Labour 's  Lost,  4 ;  Hen.  IV.,  Part  I.,  8;  Hen.  VI.,  8;  in 

all  371  lines. 

Of  course  I  have  not  counted  the  lines  in  those 
passages  subscribed  W.  Shakspeare,  or  W.  Sh., 
which  have  been  traced  to  another  source.  But 
there  yet  remain  to  add  the  following  : — 

''  Like  as  the  gentle  heart  it  selfe  bewraies. 
In  doing  gentle  deeds  with  fnmcke  delight ; 
Even  so  the  baser  minde  it  selfe  displaies 
In  canckered  mahce,  and  revenge  for  spight." 

P.  128. 
And— 

"  The  Lover  and  beloved  are  not  tied  to  one  Love." 

P.  224. 

The  former  may  be  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  poems ; 
but  it  is  not  in  Venus  and  Adonis,  The  query 
then  which  arises  out  of  my  note  is,  whence  were 
these  two  extracts  taken  ? 

Burton's  Anaiomy  of  Melancholy  exists  in  eight 
editions  of  the  seventeenth  centniy,  yiz.,  1621,  ed. 


pr.  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638,  1661-2,  1660, 1676. 
Taking  the  first  edition,  published  after  Burton's 
death  (which  happened  in  January.  1639,  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  after  Ben  Jonson's),  the  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  times  each  of  the  nine 
writers  named  is  quoted  by  Burton  : — 

"Chaucer,  8;  Daniel,  5;  Spenser,  4;  Marlow,  8; 
Shakspeare,  2;  Drayton,  2;  Ben  Jonson,  1;  Sir  John 
Harrington,  1." 

Also  Shakspeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is 
alluded  to  in  the  edition  of  1628,  and  not  in  any 
earlier  edition.  I  observe,  too,  that  Burton  mis- 
quotes from  Venus  and  Adonis.  His  own  copy 
of  that  poem,  of  the  ed.  1602,  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  and  that  does  not  bear  out  Burton's 
versioD.  The  other  quotation,  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet^  also,  is  not  verhatim,  Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

**  Bleeth."— Is  the  old  English  adjective  hleaiSy 
hleiSy  (feeble,  timid),  the  modem  form  of  which 
would  be  hleeih,  quite  lost,  so  that  no  vestige  of  it 
is  left  in  the  present  dialects  ? 

"Dalk."— Is  the  old  English  dale,  dole  (pin, 
tongue  of  a  buckle)  still  in  use  anywhere  ? 

F.  H.  St. 

"  Raffle." — When  did  this  word  take  its  present 
form  1  In  the  Hunterian  Club's  handsome  reprint 
of  Samuel  Eowlands's  Night-Raven,  1620,  the 
spelling  is  rifle.  One  of  the  poems  in  the  work 
is  headed  ''A  Shifter's  Rifling,"  One  master 
Needy  invites  four  or  three  score  gallants  to  meet 
next  Thursday  night  "  to  rifle  for  his  Nag."  He 
has  borrowed  it  of  a  Mend,  doesn't  want  to  be  at 
further  charges  for  it,  and,  therefore,  "will  rifle" 
it,  and  then  settle  its  price  with  his  friend,  "when 
he  his  horse-play  hath  perform'd  at  dice."  Each 
raffler  is  to  stake  a  "Jacobus";  and  Rowlands  ap- 
peals to  them,  "  Fayle  not  his  rifeling  therefore, 
but  come  too't."  As  the  raffling  was  done  here 
with  dice,  there  must  have  been  a  change  of  the 
method  of  doing  it  since  the  term  "  rifling,"  as  in 
a  bag  or  barrel, — 

"  Men  ....  with  impious  hands 

Rifled  the  bowels  of  iheir  mother  earth 

For  treasures  better  hid." 

Milton,  Par.  L.,  I  685. 

could  have  been  applicable.     See  Wedgwood  on 
raffle.  F.  J.  Fuenivall. 

Inscription. — ^A  few  years  ago,  a  cistern  was 
opened  on  the  farm  of  Roan,  Newcastleton,  N.B.  A 
large  stone  slab,  not  unlike  a  gravestone  in  appear- 
ance, was  found  covering  it.  On  being  inspected 
by  the  gentleman  who  rents  the  farm,  there  was 
discovered,  in  rudely  carved  letters,  the  following 
rhyme : — 

« I  am  set  here  both  firm  and  dry, 
That^sap  and  stoup  on  me  may  lie ; 
Blame  me  not  tho^  yon  be  cold. 
For  I  am  neither  in  house  nor  hold. 
1696." 
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Can  any  of  your  coirespondents  make  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  its  meaning  1  The  date  1696  is  upon 
the  stone,  and  at  that  time  there  were  no  roads  in 
this  district  (Liddisdale).  The  conjecture  of  the 
present  tenant  is,  that  it  may  have  been  a  resting- 
seat  at  the  door  of  a  public-house.  There  were 
many  small  public-houses  at  that  time  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers,  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
in  which  Brown  and  Dandie  Dinmont  met 
in  Bewcastle,  which  adjoins  Liddisdale.  The 
words  cap  and  atoup  seem  to  support  this  con- 
jecture. Cap  is  the  word  used  in  this  district  for 
the  measure  in  which  oats  are  apportioned  to  horses, 
and  stoup  is  a  well-known  name  for  a  measure  of 
whisky  or  l)eer.  I  shall  be  obliged  for  information 
on  the  subject,  and  as  to  any  similar  stone  with  a 
similar  rhyme.  J.  N. 

Cleopatra. — Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  the 
colour  of  Cleopatra's  hair  and  complexion.  Can 
any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  supply  me  with  infor- 
mation and  quotations  on  the  subject  ? 

H.  A.  L. 

Welsh  Language. — ^Will  some  Celtic  scholar 
among  your  correspondents  give  the  etymology  of 
the  Welsh  name  for  the  Epiphany,  Ystvryh, — the 
authorities  I  have  consulted  vary  on  the  point ; — 
also  of  the  Welsh  phrase  for  the  Ember  We^^s  ? 

R.  S. 

Lairds  of  Bombt,  Dumfriesshire. — I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  under  what  circumstances  this 
lordship  passed  fironi  the  Lindsays  in  the  reign  of 
David  II.  Sp. 

Autograph. — Whom  may  I  consider  as  the 
writer  of  a  letter  dated  "  Stomard,  ce  27  avril, 
1789,''  addressed"M'le  Chev'  Hippisley  ^Londres," 
and  signed  "Fnkieric"?  In  it  he  speaks  of  "la 
Duchesse  mon  Spouse,"  who  had  that  day  been 
delivered  of  a  still-bom  child.  The  letter  is  one 
of  many  hundreds  which  form  a  valuable  collection 
of  autographs,  but  the  only  one  of  the  writer  of 
which  I  have,  oddly  enough,  no  information. 

Richard  Lees. 

HiLoocK  OF  Dublin. — I  have  searched  Direc- 
tories, and  very  nearly  every  other  source,  for 
information  of  the  above  family,  but  cannot  find 
one  instance  of  the  name  occurring.  The  name 
seems  to  have  died  out,  and  the  only  mention  of  it 
is  in  an  old  deed  in  my  possession,  where  one 
Hester  Hilcock,  alias  Pigott,  alias  Deceyx,  makes 
a  consignment  of  house-property  in  Ring's  End, 
Dublin,  to  her  son,  Jolm  rigott,  son  of  Capt.  John 
Pigott,  of  Brockley  Park,  Queen's  County.  I  can 
find  the  name  of  Hulcock,  Heycock,  and  many 
others  similar,  but  have  never  been  able  to  find 
HUcock.    Can  "  N.  &  Q."  help  me  ? 

W.  J.  Pigott. 
Dundmm,  co.  Down. 


The  American  Civil  War. — What  is  th«  best 
history  of  the  great  civil  war  in  America^  as  seen 
from  the  secessionist  point  of  view  ? 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Chaucer. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
attributed  to  the  elm  by  Chaucer  in  The  AssaMy 
of  Foules,  line  1*77— 

*'  The  peler  elme,  the  cofre  urUo  eartyne  **  t 

This,  according  to  the  vocabulary,  would  be  ''the 
cofiin  unto  carrion."  The  only  property  of  the  dm 
to  which  such  a  description  would  app^  that  I  can 
discover  is,  that  it  harbours  certain  beetles  durine 
the  winter,  which,  on  waking  in  the  spring,  find 
themselves    embedded    in    newly    formed    wood 

S Roberts's  Voices  from  the  Woodlands) ;  but  Uus 
oes  not  seem  at  all  satisfiEustory  to  me,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  find  that  the  words  hare  some 
other  meaning  more  appropriate  to  a  description  of 
scenery  "  that  joy  was  for  to  sene." 

Albert  H.  Orhe. 

"  To  cheat  the  nation  two  contractors  come. 
One  deals  in  com,  the  other  deals  in  mm; 
Which  is  the  greater  rogue,  can  you  explain, 
A  rogue  in  spirit  or  a  rogue  in  grain  V* 

Who  were  the  parties  alluded  to  in  this  riddle  ? 

QUBRT. 

Sir  Thomas  (Edward  T)  Pullison  or  Pules- 
DON. — ^What  were  his  arms  ?  He  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1684.  H.  W. 

The  United  Brethren. — How  does  the  church 
of  the  United  Brethren  make  good  a  claim  to  the 
Apostolical  succession  1  I  sec  in  Holme's  histoiT 
of  that  church  (vol.  i.  p.  53)  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century  Melchior  Bredacius  was  consecrated  by  a 
Waldensian  bishop  named  Stephen.  Who  was  this 
Stephen?  Who  were  his  predecessors,  and  who 
were  the  successors  of  Melchior  Bredacius  down  to 
Count  Zinzendorf?  A  table  of  the  Moravian 
episcopate,  with  references  to  authorities,  would  not 
occupy  much  of  your  space,  and  it  might  be  very 
interesting  and  usefuL  F.  N.  L. 

"  KiB-KEB." — ^What  is  the  meaning  of  this  word 
as  applied  to  the  apex  of  a  mountain  ?  I  have  heard 
it  often  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

A.  Harrison. 

Tennyson  as  ax  Astronomer  : — 

"Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  stedfast  shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring." 

The  Palace  of  AH,  4th  stanau 

I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  the  above  simile  has 

no  foundation  of  fact,  so  seek  for  information  on 

the  point.  Charles  Edwasd. 

Special  Forms  of  Prater. — I  have  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  special  forms  of  nmyer  as  ordered  to  be 
used  in  tAe  Bstablished  Uliiirch  of  Sinff land,  oom* 
mencingwith  the  bkck-letter  broadsfieefey  ghing 
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thankst  for  the  birth  of  Charles  II.  I  helieve  my 
tollcetioo  to  be  tolembly  perfect,  but  should  be 
gl.ul  of  informnlion  as  to  where  a  perfect  list  of 
thcae  forni.1  of  pfiiycr  might  be  found.  Were 
apceial  fomis  of  jnnycr  known  in  Enfilond  before 
the  RefoniiiitioQ,  or  nre  they  ever  now  iiaod  in  the 
Catholic  or  Greek  churches  1 

J.  CHAH1.E8  Cox. 
Hazelwood,  Belpar. 

11.  PRitE.^lB  there  any  published  memoir 
H.  Price,  the  poet  1    He  was  a  land-waiter  \a  t 
port  of  Poole,  and  published  a  volume  of  poema 
1741.     He  would  seem  to  hare  had  a  considerable 
niuiiber  of  patrons  and  admirers,  and  many  h 
compliment iiry    lines    were    addressed    to 
Subsci(iiently  to  the  publication  of  hia  volume,  he 
continued  to  write  in  jourmils  and  newspapers. 
The  following  lines  from  the  London  Magaxi 
for  Sept.,  1742,  are  quiiict,  and  not  devoid  of 
intercut  : — 

"  From  pounce  and  p&per,  ink  and  pen. 
Save  me,  oil  Lord,  I  pray, 
From  /'a}>i  and  Sm/l,  and  gocb  like  in*Il, 
And  Ciblier'a  annuBi  bj  ; 
From  Doctora'  billa,  and  lawyers'  fees, 

And  nbat  ia  ten  times  worse  than  theie, 
Ocorje  Sa'nascaa'l  Will  Snapp." 

I  can  find  uo  record  of  H.  Price's  death  ;    his 
memory  scemg  to  be  wboUy  forcotten  at  Poole. 
Edward  Solly. 

UttTSY  AXD  Polly. — I  was  asked  the  other  day 
bow  thefe  pet  names  can  be  derived  from  ElizabeUi 
iind  Mary.     As  to  the  first,  I  had  no  difficulty 
giving  an  answer;  but  the  process  of  the  derivation 
of  Polly  from  Miiry  is  a  puzzler.      Can  any  oi 
enlighten  me  (  G.  A,  C. 

[An  article  on  the  origin  of  tbe  change  of  Afar*  into 
Polli.'  appeared  in  "  N.  k  Q."  1"  8.  i.  2e&.] 


VAGARIES  OP  SPELLI.NG. 
(4»>  S.  xii.  234,  289.) 

The  que-ations  introdnccd  by  Messrs.  Skipton, 
TniKioLU,  iind  Fcrsivall  nre  interestiui;  to  every 
philolo;:iiit,  and  deserve  an  inquiiyof  ratherai 
scurchiiijt  character. 

The  retention  or  omission  ofthcM  in  such  words 
as  neighbour,  honour,  arbour,  and  the  like,  is  a 
matter  of  extremely  little  consequence.  Wordi 
with  this  termination  h.ivo  come  to  us  from  such  j 
Tariety  of  soiirces ;  some  pure  Teutonic,  aomt 
direct  from  Latin,  others  from  Latin  through  early 
French  ;  and  there  is  <'iich  n  hopeless  confusion  in 
the  mode  of  spelling  them  in  our  old  authors,  that 
any  attempt  at  laying  down  a  nile  would  be  utterly 
futile.  Our AmericancousinshnvetokeD tbebuUby 
thehoms.andeliminatedtheui]]  all  cases.  Itwould 
b«  difficult  to  say  that  they  aie  not  in  the  right. 


a  the  mode  of  spell- 


consideration.  The  substitution  of  I  for  d  in  these 
terminationa  would  work  a  very  serious  change  in 
the  Bnglisli  lan^age.  Before  adopting  such  • 
neology,  it  is  desirable  that  the  full  bearings  of  the 
question  ebould  be  properly  understood,  which  ap- 
pears far  from  being  the  cose.  What  is  the  termi- 
nation ed  of  our  so-called  regular  or  weak  verbs ) 
Whence  did  it  come)  How  did  it  arise?  The 
answer  to  this  may  afford  soma  clue  to  guide  ns  as 
to  the  true  orthography,  and  as  to  any  desinible 
modification  of  it  in  the  ftiture, 

The  earliest  form  of  the  preterite  in  the  Aryan 
tongues  appears  to  have  been  the  reduplication  of 
the  first  aylhible  of  the  radical,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
second  preterite  of  Sanskrit,  such  as  icuarja,  1 
created,  from  srij;  in  the  Greek  perfect,  as  rcn'i<l>a, 
I  struck,  from  Tinmu  ;  Latin,  iiitudi,  I  beat,  from 
tundo.  This  form  also  existed  in  the  early  stiwe 
of  the  Teutonic  tongueR,  e.g.,  from  the  root,  Sani^ 
sod,  Goth,  tat,  Old  High  Gcr,  ems,  tu  ait,  proceed 
the  past  forms,  aatMa,  aaitat,  «Uas.  This  form  of 
preterite  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  modem 
Teutonic  tongues,  but  traces  of  lis  effects  on  the 
vowel  changes,  it  is  thought,  may  still  be  perceived. 
The  next  formation  of  the  past  tenses  and  par- 
ticiples was  by  internal  changes  in  the  vowela, 
called  by  Grimm  "Ablaut";  Lat.,  moneo,  monai ; 
Ger,,  icldv^tn,  tMag ;  Bng.,  gtrik*,  ttruek,  &c  A 
large  proportion  of  our  verbs  in  every-day  use  belong 
to  this  class.  We  now  cull  them  "  insular,"  but 
they  are  really  the  bone  and  nmscle  of  our  lan- 
gui^C— the  itrong  verbs  as  our  modem  philologiato 
have  agreed  to  call  them.  These  usually  are  ex- 
pressive of  tihe  most  primitive  ideas.  When  oar 
Teutonic  fore&thers,  who  had  lost  the  richneaa  of 
the  early  Aryan  vocabulary,  began  to  extend  theii 
ideas,  new  verbs  liod  to  be  formed,  either  grafted 
in  a  secondary  sense  on  those  already  existing, 
based  on  nominal  roots,  or  obtained  from  a  foreisn 
sonrce.  Preterites  and  partidples  could  not  be 
formed  for  these  on  the  old  principle,  and  a  new 
device  had  to  be  invented.  This  was  the  introdno- 
of  an  auxiliary  syllable,  derived  from  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  "  to  do  "  ;  titon  in  High  German 
(Mod.  Oer.  (Ann),  rf*f«  in  the  Low.  The  whole 
process  by  which  this  was  accompIiEhed  ia  patent 
in  the  Gothic  accidence.  Thus  hffan,  to  lie,  made 
its  preterite  lag ;  from  this  a  transitive  verb,  la^an, 
to  lay,  was  derived,  the  preterite  of  which  was  lof^ 
i-dad,  "  1  did  lay,"  &c.  In  our  own  molher-tongu^ 
whioh  is  cloMiy.'atlied  to  the  Gothic,  lvf-o-<Uj  liif-o- 
dot,  I  did  love,  &c.,  are  merely  coatracttona  of 
Ivf-o-dide,  liif-o-didat,  now  soft«ned  into  loiw^ 
tovedii.  The  High  German,  of  course,  formed  ite 
derivativee  with  the  tenuis  (;  Idc-i-ta,  leibi-Aw^  I 
ktid,  thou  laidst,  &c. 
This  explanation  of  our  so-called  regnlarocwekk 
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conjugations  was  first  suggested  by  Franz  Bopp,  in 
his  Conjugations  System,  published  at  Frankfort  in 
1816.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Deutsche  Oram- 
matiky  published  at  Gdttingen  in  1822,  Jacob 
Grimm  nas  very  elaborately  iUustrated  it,  and  sums 
up  in  the  following  words  : — "  Wie  es  sich  immer 
yerhalte  ein  zusammenhang  des  hiilfworts  ihun 
mit  dempraeteritum  schwacher  conjugation  scheint 
mir  ziemlich  ausgemacht,  und  wird  durch  den 
auxiliarischen  gebrauch  des  Englischen  did  be- 
starkt "  (p.  1040).  "  That  a  connexion  has  always 
existed  between  the  auxiliary  thun  and  the  pre- 
terite of  the  weak  conjugation  appears  to  me  to  be 
pretty  well  made  out,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
auxiliary  employment  of  the  English  didJ^  In  the 
Vergleichende  Orammatiky  issued  in  Berlin  in  1833, 
Bopp  again  pursued  the  subject  at  great  length 
with  the  same  conclusions.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  843,  East- 
wick's  translation.)  Doctors  Gabelentz  and  Loebe, 
in  their  Ora/mmatik  der  GoihischenSprache  (Leipzig, 
1846,  p.  96),  have  contributed  further  to  its  illus- 
tration. Max  Miiller,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  1861,  p.  219,  was  probably  the  first 
to  make  the  subject  clear  to  the  English  reader. 
Haldemann,  in  his  Affixes,  their  Origin  and  Ajypli- 
cation  (Philadelphia,  1865),  alludes  to  the  preterite 
in  e^  as  "  probably  connected  with  English  do,"  but 
in  a  very  feeble  and  imperfect  way. 

After  all  which  has  been  brought  out  by  foreign 
writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  disheartening  to  turn 
to  one  of  our  latest  and  best  authorities  on  English 
philology  (Jno.  Earle,  M.A.,  the  Philology  of  the 
English  Tongue,  Oxford,  1871),  and  read  as  follows: 

**  The  D  of  the  weak  coDJugation  has  been  traced  to 
the  verb  do,  did,  as  if  hop-ed  were  a  condensation  of 
hope-did.  After  what  has  oeen  said  ....  it  would  seem 
at  if  this  verb  do^  did,  were  about  to  claim  a  great  place 
as  the  bridge  which  unites  the  three  sorts  of  conjugation. 
Should  this  theory  be  confirmed,  the  thread  of  continuity 
which  unites  our  verbal  system  is  discovered." 

Surely  this  is  not  all  which  a  "  Master  in  Israel " 
might  be  expected  to  utter  on  a  question  of  such 
importance  in  the  history  of  our  mother-tongue. 

It  will  be  clear  from  all  which  has  been  said 
above  that  the  preterite  in  ed  is  essentially  a  Low 
German  form,  and  that  in  et  essentially  High 
German.  Now  we  English  are  Low  Germans.  Our 
virtues,  our  vices,  our  institutions,  our  tone  of 
thought,  our  language,  are  Nieder  Deutsch  to  the 
core.  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion whether  it  is  desirable  to  obliterate  those  fea- 
tures of  our  language  which  are  the  distinctive 
marks  of  our  ori^n  and  kindred.  One  naturally 
asks,  cai  bono  ?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  it  ?  I 
have  read  over  carefully  Archdeacon  Hare's  article 
"  On  English  Orthography  "  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Philological  Museum,  but  fail  to  be  convinced 
by  it. 

Amongst  other  arguments,  he  quotes  a  stanza 
irom  Coleridge's  Genevieve,  in  which  occurs  Hie  fol- 
lowing couplet : — 


''  Her  bosom  heayed,  she  stepped  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepped" — 

and  triumphantly  urges  "  how  much  the  grace  of 
these  lines  to  the  eye  would  be  improved  u  stepped 
were  written,  as  the  rime  shews  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced, stept "  !  On  a  question  of  sestheties,  I 
suppose,  "  de  gustibus  non  disputandum  est/'  but 
I  confess  I  am  obtuse  enough  not  to  perceive  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  contracted  form.  Let  me 
put  forward  an  instance  of  the  opposite  kind. 

If  any  one  will  read  the  beatitudes  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  substituting  hlestioi  blessed^ 
it  will,  I  think,  be  obvious  how  much  this  Scriptuie 
would  lose  in  rhythm  and  force.  Or  read  the  de- 
nunciation "  depart  firom  me  ye  curst,"  instead  of 
cursed,  and  the  solemnity  is  at  once  impaired.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  in  a  language  to  have  two 
forms  for  its  expressions,  the  contracted  for  the 
colloquial,  and  the  expanded  for  the  solemn  and 
dignined.  Sometimes  the  contracted  and  expanded 
forms  take  different  shades  of  meaning,  as  iMiMe<i 
and  pa^t,  the  former  being  more  usually  applied  to 
motion,  and  the  latter  to  time. 

A  word  or  two  now  on  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  question.  Mr.  Furnivall  says,  "those  of 
your  readers  who  have  read  a  few  old  books  know 
that  the  older  spelling  of  the  perfect  <^  was  t,  when- 
ever the  ending  was  so  pronounced."  Well,  let  ui 
test  this  by  actual  reference.  Piers  Ploughman, 
Chaucer,  and  Wickliffe  are  amongst  our  best 
known  authors  of  the  prc-Reformation  period.  In 
the  first  I  cannot  find  a  trace  of  the  contracted 
form.  He  spells  lenede  for  leant,  blessed,  liked, 
loked,  reherced,  costed  (for  cost).  Chaucer  has 
kneled  (for  knelt),  parsed,  tipped,  cUped  (y-clept), 
&c.  Wickliffe  usually  employs  the  ede  or  ids,  aa 
clepide,  oxide,  quenchide,  purchaside,  dweUAde,  but 
occasionally  adopts  the  contracted  form  dweUe,  kepte. 
It  is  quite  true  that  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  during  part  of  the  following  centuty, 
attempts  were  made  to  change  the  inflexions  of  our 
nouns  and  verbs  by  the  adoption  of  the  pronoun 
his  in  place  of  the  genitive  s,  and  the  substitution 
of  t  for  din  the  preterites  and  past  participles,  but 
it  was  a  very  short-lived  as  well  as  pedantic  inno- 
vation. In  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy  the 
past  tense  was  usuaOy  written  with  an  apostrophe, 
as  published,  banishfd,  &c.,  but  subsequently  the 
ancient  mode  has  been  again  reverted  to,  and  still 
maintains  its  position. 

Our  modem  innovators  prove  either  too  much  or 
too  little.  If  our  spelling  be  in  the  deplorable 
condition  they  represent,  why  do  they  cavil  at  par- 
ticular forms  only,  leaving  the  wide  margin  of 
inconsistencies  untouched. 

Referring  to  the  short  letter  of  Mr.  Furhivall 
("N.  &  Q.,"  Oct.  11),  why  does  he  not  eliminate 
all  the  silent  e'«  f  Why  is  k  retained  in  htww^  I'm 
Kalfi  w  iafoUow,  w  in  write  f  If  the  work  is  not 
done  thoionghljy  it  had  better  not  be  attempted  «t 
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all.  A  partial  chaise  would  only  be  misleading, 
and  end  in  confusion  worse  confounded.  Even 
supposing  the  feat  accomplished,  and  the  Fonetic 
Nuz  were  the  approved  standard  of  orthography, 
in  fifty  years  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  over 
again.  There  is  a  silent  change  constantly  going 
forward  in  every  living  language,  referred  to  by 
Max  Miiller  as  '^  phonetic  decay  and  dialectic  reno- 
vation," which  would  in  time  render  obsolete  any 
attempt  at  a  uniform  standard. 

One  fact  seems  to  be  always  ignored  by  our 
orthographical  reformers.  There  never  was,  there 
is  not,  and  never  can  be,  any  written  language 
corresponding  in  all  respects  with  its  spoken  forms. 
Although  there  may  be  a  standard  written  lan- 
guage, yet  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  words  will 
always  materially  differ  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Set  a  Scotchman,  a  Yorkshireman,  and 
a  cockney  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or  a  scene 
from  Shakspeare,  and  however  well  educated  they 
may  be,  their  mode  of  pronunciation  will  be  essen- 
tially different.  How  then  can  it  be  maintained 
tliat  any  mode  of  spelling  would  phonetically  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  ?  Even  in  German  and  Italian, 
in  which  a  more  uniform  system  of  orthography 
prevails  than  in  any  other  modem  languages,  the 
variety  of  dialects  is  such  that  the  reading  of  the 
same  passage  by  one  provincial  would  be  almost 
unintelligible  to  another. 

A  written  language  technically  represents 
sounds,  and  these  sounds  represent  ideas,  but  who 
in  glancing  over  the  page  ever  goes  through  thil 
double  process  ?  Practically,  the  written  or  printed 
words  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  ideas.  We  know  in 
respect  to  deaf  mutes  it  must  be  so,  as  they  have 
no  sounds  to  be  represented,  and  actually  it  is  so 
with  all  of  us.  The  modern  method  of  teaching  to 
read  by  syllables  and  words,  instead  of  painfully 
toiling  through  the  anomalous  process  of  putting 
letters  together,  has  removed  much  of  the  difficulty 
which  formerly  existed. 

Our  language  is  a  precious  deposit,  containing 
within  itself  a  large  portion  of  the  nation's  history. 
It  should  not  be  lightly  tampered  with  in  its 
written  representative  forms.  Their  changes  and 
progress  from  age  to  age  embody  and  illust^te  the 
advancing  march  of  human  affairs  from  their  origin 
to  their  latest  development.  Language  has  laws  of 
its  own  which  can  neither  be  coerced  nor  stimulated. 
Changes  are  silently  in  progress  which,  to  use 
Bacon's  words,  "  adapt  the  forms  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  mind,''  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  go. 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


and  arbitrarily,  as  by  them,  or  (professedly  at  least^ 
as  aiming  at  theoretical  perfection,  as  in  that 
astonishing  work,  the  Fonetik  Nuz,  So,  your 
recent  correspondents  point  out  here  a  comer,  and 
there  a  comer,  in  the  Augean  stable,  while  John 
Bull  cares  not  a  straw  about  the  whole  stable,  or 
any  part  of  it. 

The  two  eminent  men  I  have  named  gave  up 
the  attempt,  with  a  solemn  parting  kick,  or  impre- 
cation, against  the  whole  of  our  present  no-system, 
in  the  preface  to  one  of  their  works:  which,  I  forget. 

Hare  alone  kept  up,  as  almost  a  solitary  spark, 
the  termination  "  -t "  instead  of  "  -ed."  I  thought  I 
had  seen  the  last  following  of  him  in  a  letter  of 
Bishop  Abraham  some  fifteen  vears  ago. 

Mr.  Skipton  can  hardly  be  in  eamest,  or  he 
has  not  the  least  considered  the  subject,  when  he 
asks,  "Why  not  write  complet^H"  The  whole 
meaning  of  the  thing  is  that  we  should  write  as  we 
pronounce.  Such  pairs  of  words  as  "  past "  and 
**  passed  "  are  in  fact  identical  Ltttelton. 


The  attack  upon  such  forms  as  '' finished,"  &&, 
was  only  part  of  a  hopeless  crusade  beson,  in  days 
of  sanguine  youth,  by  Bishop  ThirlwaU  and  JuUob 
Hare,  against  the  anomalies  of  English  spelling. 
It  is  hoj^ess  equally,  whether  atteijipted  partialfy 


ON  THE  ELECTIVE  AND  DEPOSING  POWER  OF 

PARLIAMENT. 

(4tt»  S.  xiL  321,  349.) 

Those  who  may  have  read  my  former  paper  on 

this  subject  will  have  found  little  in  the  learned 

but  discursive  paper  of  W.  A.  B.  C.  which  is  really 

relevant,  and  that  little  only  confirms  what  had 

been  stated.    W.  A.  B.  C.  has  not  observed  the 

question  at  issue,  which  is  one  of  f<ictf  and  not  of 

tneory.    The  pages  of  "  N.  &  Q."  are  not  suited  to 

political  disquisitions,  and  therefore  I   confined 

myself  to  facts,  and  decHne  to  follow  him  into 

theories  ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  "  if  the  kings 

of  England  could  not  be  elected  or  deposed  by 

Parliament,  they  must  role  by  virtue  of  divine 

right."     They  would  rule  by  virtue  of  English 

law,  if  by  that  law  their  crown  is  hereditary,  and 

Parliament  has  always  acknowledged  it  to  be  so. 

The  question  raised  is  not  one  of  right,  but  of  fact — 

whether  Parliament  ?uu  always  acknowledged  it,  as 

I  assert  that  it  has.    Mr.  Freeman  has  asserted 

that  Parliament  has  again  and  again  elected  and 

deposed  sovereigns.    I  have  asserted  the  contrary, 

that  Parliament  has  never  done  anything  of  the 

kind,  and  has  never ,  asserted  any  such  power. 

This  is  a  pure  question  of  fact,  and  not  to  be  mixed 

up  with  theory.    W.  A.  B.  C.  reproaches  me  with 

ignoring  recent  researches ;  I  presume  of  the  writers 

he  quotes.    I  b^  to  assure  him  that  for  a  quarter 

of  a  century  I  have  been  making  researches  myself 

in  the  original  and  authentic  sources  of  our  early  law 

and  history,  and  that  the  result  has  been  to  satisfy 

me  that  it  is  safer  to  err  in  company  of  Blackstone 

and  Burke  than  to  follow  these  new  writers  ;  and 

I  must  remind  him  that  it  is  of  Ittile  use  to  dte 

against  me  the  resty  author  whose  statements  I  am 

refuting.   Nor  can  I  feel  much  embanaased  by  the 
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authority  of  writers  whose  researches  have  led 
them  to  fancy  that  Canute  and  the  Conqueror  were 
"  elected  " ! 

These  topics,  however,  are  all  irrelevant  to  the 
question  at  issue,  which  is  whether  a  king  of  Eng- 
land has  ever  been  elected  or  deposed  by  a  Parlia- 
ment.    This,  of  course,  excludes  the  times  when 
there  was   no  king   of  England,   and  when  the 
kingdom   was   divided   into  petty   chieftaincies. 
Canute  was  the  first  king  who  made  laws  for  all 
England.      Canute  was  a  conqueror,  and  could 
scarcely  have  claimed  by  hereditary  right.    As  to 
the  period  intervening  between  his  reign  and  the 
Norman  Conquest,  it  was  for  too  rude,  troubled, 
and  unsettled  to  afford  any  precedents  of  constitu- 
tional law.     W.  A.  B.  C.  says  that  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Mr.  Stubbs  consider  the  icitena-gemote  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  Parliament,  and  reckon  that 
it  had  a  deposing,  and,  I  presume,  elective  power ; 
but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  they  cite  no 
facts  to  support  their  statement.    Nor  even  if  they 
could,  woim  it  at  all  matter,  for  the  reason  Mr. 
Burke  gives,  that  their  polity  was  so  rude  and  un- 
settled.   Sir  J.  Mackintosh  quite  concurs  with  Mr. 
Burke  as  to  the  absurdity  of  deducing  doctrines 
of  law  from  the  usages  of  barbarous  times.    More- 
over, even  were  there  any  precedents  of  election 
or  deposition  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
even  allowing  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  least 
respect  or  attention,  the  Conquest  itself  in  this 
matter  worked  an   entire   change   for  the  very 
reason  that  it  was  a  conquest.     Mr.  Freeman  does 
not  agree  with  W.  A.  B,  C.  that  William  was 
elected,  and  speaks  of  him,  of  course,  as  conqueror ; 
and    though  I  quite   agree  with  him,   following 
Lord  Hale,  that  the  Conquest  did  not  destroy  the 
general  fabric  of  the  law  or  legal  rights  of  the 
nation,  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  the  feudal 
system ;  and  I  have  put  forth  the  same  view  in 
my  own  writings :  it  is  as  clear  that  it  did  establish 
that  system,  and  that  it  established  a  new  dynasty. 
Under   that  system    the  great  barons  were  the 
vassals  of  the  crown,  and  held  their  own  fees  on 
the  condition  of  fealty.      The    idea   of    feudal 
vassals    having    the    power    of    deposing    their 
sovereign  lord  would  hiive  rather  startled  the  men 
of  those  days.     The  sovereign,  who  had  gained  his 
crown  by  conquest,  had  gTtinted  the  land  out  to 
his  vassals,  and  as  their  fees  were  hereditary,  of 
course,  his  sovereignty  was  so,  as  he  the  sovereign 
would  have  been  in  an  inferior  position  to  them, 
which  would  be  absurd.    All  writers  agree  that  fees 
were  hereditary  long  before  the  Conqiiest ;  and  the 
first  of  the  charters,  that  of  Henry  I.,  begins  with 
recognizing  their  hereditary  right  as  the  vassals  of 
the  crown,  which,  of  course,  implied  it  in  the 
crown  itself.    Nothing  is  more  clearly  recognized 
than  that  the  mere  attempt  or  design  by  a  vassal 
depose  his  lord  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his 
^^^^.ufe  and  estate;  and  to  this  day  we  see  the 


same  doctrine  imbedded  in  our  law,  for  if  a  ten- 
ant disclaims  or  denies  his  lord's  title,  he  forfeits 
his  estate.  This  disposes  of  all  theories  of  a  de- 
posing power  in  feudal  times,  and  as  to  a  power 
of  election. 

But  as  my  opponent  has  challenged  me  to  meet 
the  instances  he  mentions  during  that  intervening 
period,  I  do  so  with  pleasure,  out  of  courtesy  to 
him  ;  especially  as  they  all  confirm  my  argument 
For  in  every  instance  where  election  is  mentioned 
he  will  find  that  there  was  an  absence  or  defect  <rf 
hereditaiy  right,  and  that  there  was,  as  I  said,  a 
mixture  of  force  and  violence,  generally  with  a 
colour  of  hereditaiy  right.  Thus  it  was  in  the  in- 
stance of  Stephen,  whom  all  historians  represent, 
as  he  really  was,  as  simply  a  usurper  by  fores 
and  violence.  What  was  the  result?  A  long 
course  of  civil  war,  which  ravaged  the  coontiT 
and  threw  it  back  to  barbarism.  And  how  was  it 
ended  ?  By  the  recognition  of  hereditary  ri^^ 
in  the  person  of  Henry  the  son  of  the  true  heir. 
If  Stephen's  election  had  been  valid,  he  wotdd 
never  have  compromised  his  right,  and  the  crown 
would  have  descended  to  his  heirs.  But  hereditaiy 
right  was  recognized  in  Henry,  despite  the  election, 
and  the  crown  is  still  held  by  his  heirs. 

My  proposition,  however,  that  no  Parliament 
ever  elected  or  deposed  a  sovereign,  of  course  only 
applied  to  the  period  when  Parliaments  existed, 
i.e,  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  Parliaments,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  And  as  to  the  period  between 
the  Conquest  and  that  era,  I  expressly  said  that  the 
succession  was  unsettled,  and  Parliaments  did  not 
exist ;  so  that  the  question  did  not  arise. 

The  case  of  John,  again,  is  a  case  clear  and  strong 
in  &vour  of  hereditary  right.  He  claimed  the 
crown  certainly  by  hereditary  right,  as  Spdman 
says,  " quod  nobis  jure  competit  h(Breditairio"  but 
he  had  it  not,  for,  as  Blackstone  observes,  it  had 
already  been  settled  that  the  child  of  an  elder 
brother  should  succeed  to  a  common  estate  in 

E reference  to  a  younger  brother.  John,  however, 
is  nephew  being  a  boy,  seized  the  crown,  and  sent 
Hubert,  the  Primate,  to  England,  where  he  aa- 
sembled  those  of  the  nobility  whom  they  nuMk 
distrusted,  and  whom  by  promises  of  good  |{ovem- 
ment  and  by  secret  gifts  they  prevuled  upon  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joan  in  Pariiament^ 
held  (in  his  name)  at  Northampton^  and  at  iduoh 
the  Primate  made  the  speech  relied  upon  by  Mb 
Freeman  in  favour  of  the  right  of  election.  Bat 
why  these  '^  secret  gifts,"  and  why  this  crafty  plea 
of  election  ?  Because  the  king  and  his  supportera 
were  conscious  of  the  defect  of  his  hereditaiy  tikie^ 
and  desired  to  patch  it  up  by  a  show  of  election 
to  make  it  popular.  It  is  thus  that  the  idea  of  an 
elective  monarchy  arose.  It  arose  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right,  for  it  was  leeorttd  la 
by  a  usurper  in  aid  of  a  title  defective  m  ope  il 
inheritance,  and  to  countervail  asu] 
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ri^flit  Ju  soiiio  other  elnirannt  John,  however,  did 
not  ftel  lipcure  under  hia  pretended  title  by 
elcdi  n  uid  iimr  u^tul  until,  by  the  murder  of 
!j      I  I  rl         1       iM  f  his  nepheVa  sister 

ri  r   lu  hid  iwqnircd  the 

'  I        iL  jmtted  to  his  son, 

iti  L      II  II  II  1 1 Untliat son, though 

■L  luLH  Liiilii  ii  111--  lulu  I  sikiith  The  advanto^) 
cf  IiLrcditdiy  ri^ht  lu  sei.»riti(;  li  certaiu  successior 
to  tlio  crown  wpro  recof^nizcii  as  counterbalancing 
it-f  imiiTnemrnoe'  nnd  these  inconTeniences  were 
ri  I"  ii  Ml  jnim  Imf;  proper  iiiiniaters,  or  officers 
rl    I  I       ri  liie  Government 

I  I  kintonh  •mja,  the  pire  of  the 
1  iiiii(.nt  of  the  kingdom  u 

(III  M      III     I  u  in"   to  the  Eurl  Mnrsbul, 

M  m  (lid  \  ih  int  111  in  who,  of  course,  would  be 
re«^()onaib!e  to  thi.ni  fur  the  due  dischiirgE  of  his 
importint  fimctiona  Here  ne  see  the  germ  of 
rc'>|i(msibio  ),o\ernment,  iind  the  true  check  upon 
the  ilot.trinc  of  hereditary  right  to  the  cr 
Hence  a  departure  from  the  hereditary  succei 
could  never  be  required,  nnd  the  depoaition  of  the 
aovcreifpi  could  never  be  justified,  for  all  the 
iidvuntugcs  of  n  certnin  succession  would  be  secured 
;dons  Willi  the  requisite  securities  for  good  govcm- 
incnt.  Hence  it  is  that,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  Parliament  never  departed  from  the  here- 
fiitat^'  ri^'ht  nor  ever  deposed  a  sovereign.  This  if 
the  proposition  X  undertook  to  establish,  and  which 
in  uiy  hist  paper  I  did  establish,  as  to  the  first 
inHtauce  which  arose,  the  case  of  Edward  II. 

W.  F.  F. 
(To  he  co-nctiidtd  in,  our  neitj 


LASDon'a  "  Hgu.esics  "  (4"'  S.  xiL  285.}— 
Having  a  wanu  ailmiration  for  the  genius  of  Wal- 
ter Savage  L;indor,  nnd  a,  special  love  for  the 
licHenie',  X  wish  to  help  M.  C,  as  far  as  I  can, 
to  clear  away  this  difhoulty.  Ohapnian  &  Hall's 
IPfiy  edition  is,  probtibly,  iv  stereotype  reprint  of 
the  earlier  (inulilo-columned  two  volumes,  or  else 
II  elearini;  off  of  printed  stock,  with  fresh  title-page 
lidded.  In  the  enlarged  edition  of  1S59,  printed 
nnd  publi.shod  by  tho  hite  Juiues  Nichol,  my  es- 
teemed friend,  there  are  fifty-one  poems  of  the 
JfdlaiicK.  Of  these,  twenty-five  are  printed 
for  the  first  time,  or  have  been  "re-written." 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  twenty-six  re- 
printed poenLs  by  the  absence  of  an  asterisk. 
Among  the  entirely  new  poems  is  the  spirited 
"  Homer  and  Laertes,"to  wiiich  important  additions 
are  made  in  the  final  pages  of  the  volume.  So 
full  of  energy  was  W.  S.  I^ndor  (Mr.  James 
Nichol  told  me,  at  the  time),  that  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  work  off  the  sheets  whilst  he  kept  mnting 
alterations  and  additions  on  every  "  revise."  But 
the  giiin  is  to  us  at  this  present  day.  I  believe 
this  edition  of  1850  contains  his  latest  printed 
corrections  of  these  poems. 


I  am  fortunate  in  being  the  possessor  of  the  rare 
first  edition  of  the  HeUeniee.  As  this  volume 
is  of  considerable  literary  importance,  I  add  these 
few  notes.  It  whs  printed  by  Sharpe,  High  Street, 
Warwick.  A  neat  woodcut  of  an  emblawned 
shield,  resting  against  a  follnged  wall,  is  skilfully 
attached,  to  face  the  following  "  Advertisement  to 
the  story  of  Crysaor" ; — 

"  Hiirdl]' anjihina  remains  that  mide  ancient  Ibciia 
claeris  land.  We  have  little  more  than  the  titlca  of 
fnhles— than  portals,  »b  it  were,  covered  over  with  goid 
and  gorgeoiu  fi^iw™,  that  shew  ui  what  onca  miut  have 
been  the  magnilicence  of  tbe  whole  interior  edifice. 
Lucan  lias  waudered  over  Numidia,  Bod  Virgil  too,  at  the 
CDQcluBioD  of  hia  GeorgicB,  liuleft  the  indslible  mark  of 
hia  footstep  near  tbe  celebrated  phirag  of  Egjpt.  But, 
in  general,  the  poets  of  Oreeoo  and  Italy  ware  afrnjd  of 
moving  far  from  tbo  lateat  habitations  of  their  tutebir 
goda  and  haioes.  I  am  fond  of  walking  by  myself ;  but 
others,  who  have  gone  before  me,  may  have  planted  t rues 
or  opened  virtaa,  and  rendersd  iny  walltB  more  amuaing. 
I  had  begun  to  write  a  Poem*  connected  in  eome  degree 
with  the  early  history  of  Ppain;  butdDubtfu)  ivhetber  I 
should  ever  conUnue  it,  and  grown  aierj  liour  more  in- 
different, 1  oftcD  aat  down  and  diierted  my  attention 
nith  the  remoleit  views  I  could  had.  Tbe  present  is  a 
aketch." 

Then  follows  n  long  column  of  errata,  and  the 
volume  opens  with  "  The  Story  of  Crysaor." 
TTierc  are  but  three  of  the  Hellenics ;  viz.,  Crysaor, 
the  Phocteuns,  and  Part  of  Protis's  Nnrrative, 
These  eictend  to  fifty  pages  of  the  12rao.  Poems 
follow  to  Taciea  (i.  e.  Tadibrook)  ;  to  Nc^ra ;  On 
the  Declaration  of  War  by  Spain  ;  Verses,  Writ- 
ten near  the  Sea,  In  Wales  ;  and  others  "  Written 
at  Lame."  Three  Latin  odes  end  the  volume, 
with  the  sixty-fourth  page.  The  title  bears  simply 
these  words  ;— "Poetry  by  The  Author  of  Gebir. 
Sold  by  F.  &  0.  Rivington,  St.  Paul's  Cburdiyard, 
London,  1802."  My  copy  formerly  belonged  to 
Robert  Southey ;  the  friend  whom,  along  with 
Hare  and  J.  W.  Ward,  Ijindor  remembered 
affectionately  and  referred  to  proudly  in  1859: 
see  tbe  noble  lines  beginning  "  A  heartier  age  will 
come,"  &c  Southey  has  written  his  own  name  on 
the  title-page,  and  also  the  label,  "  Lander's 
Poems,"  on  the  back. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  first  and  "  pri- 
vately printed "  edition  of  the  Hdlenict  with 
their  completed  form  ;  to  see  already  the  strength, 
decision,  and  nobility  of  thought,  that  were  to  be 
displayed  abundantly  thereafter.  The  petty 
squabbles  of  hia  day,  to  which  John  Forater  yields 
too  much  place  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet,  have 
done  their  utmost  to  hide  from  admiration  mauy 
of  Lander's  best  qualities.  In  America  he  is  mors 
read,  perhaps,  than  in  his  native  land.  He  will  be 
better  esteemed  by  later  students.  He  has,  not 
speaking  for  himself,  uttered  a  prophecy  which 
"es  to  bis  own  best  works  ;  "Be  patient !  from 
ligher  he«rens  of  poetry,  it  is  long  before  the 
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radiance  of  the  bright«Bt  sloi  cos  reach  to  the 
earth  beneath.  We  hear  that  one  man  finds  out 
one  beauty,  another  man  finds  out  another,  placing  , 
his  obserratoiy  and  instruments  upon  the  poet's 
gi»Te."  J.  W.  E. 

Maluh,  Kent 

Petbr  Trbvebis,  the  Printer  (4"'  S.vii.  162, 
268,  333,  463.)— Two  of  your  correspondents  in 
1871  oak,  "Who  was  TreveriB)"— the  printer  of 
the  GreU  Merball,  1616;  and  one  of  them,  with 
truth,  continues,  "There  seems  to  be  but  httle 
trastworthj  evidence  upon  this  point."  Yet,  per- 
haps, some  evidence  ma;  be  recovered  wMch, 
alUiough  indirect,  may  appear  to  he  trustworthy. 

He  is  said  by  Herbert  to  be  "  Perhaps  of  Treveris, 
or  Triers,  a  city  of  Germany."  And  this  conjecture 
has  been  repeated  by  the  succeeding  historians  of 
printing — ossified  by  some  of  them  into  a  direct 
assertion  that  he  was  bom  in  that  city — as  the 
whole  of  his  antecedent  biography.  But  if  either 
of  them  had  remembered  the  name-rule  of ''  Tre,  Pol, 
and  Pen,"  they  might  at  once  have  suspected  the 
truth,  that  he  was  not,  as  they  call  him,  "aforeigner," 
but  a  Comiahnian.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the 
ancient  Cornish  family  now  known  as  Treffry, 
originally  "of  that  ilk"  in  the  parish  of  Lanhydrock, 
afterwaris  of  Place,  by  Fowey,  a  bonse  c^ed  by 
Leiand  "  the  Glorie  of  the  Town  Building  in 
Faweye."  The  name  of  this  family  was  formerly 
variously  written,  Treveres,  Treverys,  Trefiize, 
Treuery,  Treuiy  (Leiand),  Trefrey.  It  may  be 
added  that  Peter  is  a  l»ptismal  name  specially 
prevalent  in  Cornwall,  which  is  also  the  cmdle  of 

One  of  this  house.  Sir  John  Treffty,  distiuguished 
himself  at  Poictiers  by  taking  the  French  loyal 
standard.  For  this,  besides  other  honours,  he 
received  a  distinction  rarely  held  by  English  com- 
moners, a  grant  of  supporters  to  his  arms.  These 
weie  a  wild  man  and  voman  ;  and,  with  just  pride, 
the  printer  retained  them  in  his  trade  device,  which 
he  calls  "  the  sygne  of  the  Wodows."  There  is  a 
family  of  Woodhouee  with  a  wild  man  for  crest. 
As  the  printer  gives  them,  they  ace  the  hirsute 
savages  of  romance  and  old  pageantry ;  and  so 
they  appear  in  the  elaborately  sculptured  ancient 
front  of  Place.  But  in  some  of  the  eighteenth- 
1  Fowey  chureh  they 
lonaiized  into  wreathed  or 
turbaned  blackamoors. 

In  using  these  supportera  for  his  trade  "sygne,"  did 
Peter  Treveris  exercise  an  honourable  augmentation 
included  in  the  original  grant,  a  right  to  use  them 
by  others  than  the  head  of  the  house  1 

Where  does  he  get  his  trade-mark,  a  mill-iron, 
which  occupies  the  shield  in  his  own  device,  and 
which  also  appears,  in  smaller  shields,  in  the  large 
Bign~St.OeoT^[e— of  John  Reynes,  in  books  printed 
for  him  by  Treveris  I 


The  Abbey  of  Tavistock  is  only  a  good  day's  maitii 
from  Fowey,  but  the  press  there  does  not  seem  to 
bave  begun  work  for  more  than  ten  yean  after 
Treveris  began  at  Southwark, 

Thokaa  Kbbslasx. 

Briatol. 

Ndmismatic  (4"'  S,  xi.  261.)— Blanctu,  Blanco, 

thus  glossed  by  Dufresne : — "  Monetee  minatiaris 
argenteo;  vel  a're  et  argento  miitie  species,  vnlgo 
Blane,  Solidi  blanci,"  The  name  arose  os  account 
of  the  white  colour  of  the  coin. 

CroearrfiM. — The  above-quoted  authority  glowes 
lis  word,  "  Reprobum  nummi  genus.  Tie 
statute  Bt  Fcdia  Montla,  27  Edwud  L,  spenks, 

de  diverse  mauveisee  monees  que  sunt  appellei 
Pollardz  e  CrokardT," 

PoUardiu  seems  to  have  been  much  the  mme 

the  crocard.  When  one  is  mentioned,  the  oUier 
almost  always  follows.  Dufresne  calls  it  "  monetv 
adulterime  species." 

Dodkin,  a.  small  foreign  coin,  probably  the 
Duteh  Ihiyt  or  Duytjen  :— "A  Doit  or,  a  little 
more  than  the  sixth  part  of  an  English  Penny.' — 
(Hexham's  Xetherdvyteh  Didionarie,  1660.) 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

HoDBES  OF  Ahjou  (4*  S.  xii.  268.) — 1.  In 
Parker's  GlotMry  of  Heraldry  the  arms  <^  Aiqoa 
are  twice  described.  Firstly,  as  gulee,  a  chirf 
argent,  over  all  an  escarboucle,  or.  Secondly,  in 
r^erence  to  the  arms  borne  by  William  Longe 
Earl  of  Sarum,  natural  son  of  Henry  XL  oi 
land,  which  were  azure,  6  lioocels  rampant,  or  :  de- 
scribed as  a  slight  variation  from  those  of  Anjon — 
the  ancient  inneritance  of  his  father's  &iiuly — 

nre,  8  lioncels  (or,  perhaps,  lionceb  sBiu  nomlmX 

4.  In  reference  to  this  question  of  connexiOD 
with  the  elder  line  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  GeoBray 
Plantagenet,  who  married  Matilda,  moQier  at 
Henry  11.  of  England,  was  the  representatin  ot 
the  elder  branch,  whose  rights  he  transmitted  to 
his  son.  Philip  Augustus  acquired  the  [OOTinoe 
b^  conquest.  Louis  IX.  bestowed  it  as  a  fief  am 
his  broUier  Charles,  subsequently  King  of  t^  Two 
Sicilies,  whose  son,  Charles  II.  of  N^es,  ceded  it 
to  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  ^lilip  IT.  of 
France  and  father  of  Philip  Y.  His  gnndKHi, 
Charles  V.,  bestowed  the  province  in  'rr""C 
on  hit  brother  Louis ;  on  the  death  at  hm 
descendant,  Ren^,  the  poet-king,  it  again  UiimI 
to  the  Crown  of  France,  and  has  never  aince  been 
alienated  from  it. 

6.  I  can  answer  this  question  only  by  tbe  >tate- 
ment,  that  the  rights  i»f  succession  were  ailMed 
neither  by  the  marriage  of  Charlea  or  that  of  hia 
daughters.  Charles  of  Valois  married  one  of  hi* 
granddaughteiB. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  late  E^mch  im, 
the  Count  de  Paris  fought  under  tbe  name  at 
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Eobert  le  Fort,  and  that  it  was  said  to  be  assumed 
in  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  first  house  of 
Anjou,  who  lived  about  873.  A  S. 

Charles  of  Anjou  I.  married — 1.  Beatrice,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of 
Provence ;  and  2.  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eudo, 
Count  of  Nevers.  He  had  issue  by  the  first  wife 
only.  The  daughters  were,  Beatrice,  married  to 
Philip  of  Courtenay,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
and  Blanca,  wife  of  Robert  III.  de  Bethune,  Count 
of  Flanders.  So  Anderson's  Royal  Qenealogies 
(p.  691).  Henninge's  Theatrum  Genealogicum  adds 
Isabel,  who  was  living  in  1266,  and  Mary,  who 
married  Ladislaus  IV.,  King  of  Hungary. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Trades  {4S^  S.  xii.  306.)— Is  not  "slop-seller" 
to  be  added  to  the  occupiers  of  trades  wnich  are 
carried  on  by  sellers  ?  In  the  Post  Office  Directory^ 
for  Oxfordshire,  p.  1000,  there  is  "  leather-sellers  " 
("curriers  and  leather-sellers,"  p.  980),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "leather-cutters"  and  "leather- 
dressers";  "tailors'  trimming-sellers,"  p.  1018. 
"Booksellers"  and  " printsellers "  have,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  of  being  printed  as  one  word, 
the  others  are  as  separate  words. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Cuckoos  and  Fleas  (4*^  S.  xii.  309) : — 

"Aliud  est  cuculo  miraculum,  quo  quis  loco  primo 
audiat  alitem  illam,  si  dexter  pes  circumscribatur,  ac 
▼estigium  id  efifodiatur,  non  gigni  pulices,  ubicumque 
spargatur." — Plin.  Nat,  Hist.,  xxx.  25. 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 
Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

American  Worthies  (4*^  S.  xu.  309.) — 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Aide-de-Camp,  Secretajy, 
and  Minister  to  General  Washiiiton ;  bom, 
11th  January,  1757,  in  the  West  Indies;  died 
(shot  in  a  duel  by  Col.  Burr),  11th  July,  1801,  at 
Weehawken,  N.  Jersey.  Thomas  Jefferson  died 
1826.  Edward  Bullock. 

Affebridge    (4'^    S.    xii.    328.) — This    name 

squares  with  Affenthal  in  Germany ;  Aff  a  river  of 

France  (Ille-et-Vilaine) ;  the  Aff-Puddle,co.  Dorset ; 

and  with  Apedale  and  Apethorpe,  the  latter  on  a 

branch  of  the  Nen,   co.    Northampton.      These 

names   have  nothing   to  do   with   German   affe, 

English  ape,  but  refer  to  the  name  of  a  stream. 

The  Latin  aqua  will,  through  the  Gothic  ahwa^ 

corrupt  down  to  aa,  a,  aw,  aw,  ar,  ah,  op,  and  a/, 

which  would  easily  become  ape,  affe,  and  affen, 

K.  S.  Charnock. 
Gray's  Inn. 

Short  Epitaphs  (4***  S.  xii.  326.) — ^An  epitaph, 
as  short  as  the  shortest  of  those  named,  is  to  be 
seen  cut  on  a  headstone  in* the  churchyard  at 
Culdaff,  in  the  barony  of  Inniahowen,  co.  of 
Donegal.     The  inscription  consiflts  of  the  words 


"  mv  mother."  A  village  girl,  who  was  my  guide 
to  the  churchyard,  told  me  that  this  stone  had  been 
erected  by  a  retired  military  officer  living  in  the 
neighbourhood.  W.  H.  P. 

Precedence  (4*^  S.  xiL  281.) — Mr.  db 
Meschin's  recent  remarks  on  '^  Doctors  of  Law, 
Serjeants,  Knights,"  are  curious ;  but  as  regards 
the  rank  of  the  first  of  thfe  three,  the  value  of  his 
"  authorities  "♦is  depreciated  at  the  present  day. 
We  have  many  analogous  instances,  amongst 
military  titles,  of  the  alteration  of  rank.  When 
a  titular  distinction  becomes  exceedingly  common, 
and,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  ability,  purchase- 
able,  its  ancient  precedence  could  not  be  upheld  in 
society,  as  at  present  constituted.  S. 

"Vain  deluding  mirth"  (4*^  S.  xii.  109.) — 
Apparently  derived  from  the  opening  line  of  Mil- 
ton's H  Fenseroso : — 

"  Hence  vain  deludtTig  joys — " 

Charles  Edward. 

"  Calling  out  loudly  for  the  earth  "  (4*^ 
S.  xii  285.)— 

"  That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men  groaning  for  burial." 

Julius  Ccaar,  Act  iii.  so.  1. 

W.  M. 

Edinburgh. 

Constance  L'Estrangb  (4*^  S.  xiL  308.) — 
Eennett,  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  627,  ed.  Oxon, 
1695,  states  that  she  made  her  will  on  March  8, 
1438,  and  cites,  as  his  authority,  Dugd.  Bar,, 
tom.  i.  p.  666.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this  work 
there  will  be  some  notice  of  her. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

"  Six-and-thirties  "  (4*>»  S.  xii.  328.)— In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  silver  tokens,  of 
the  value  of  eighteen-pence  and  three  shillings 
each,  were  in  common  circulation.        U.  0 — n. 

^'NuG^  Casorje;  or,  EpiTAPHLAir  Memen- 
tos," &c.,  1827  (4*>»  S.  xii.  329).—I  have  a  note 
that  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  voL  xcix^part  ii. 
p.  562,  year  1829,  a  memoir  is  given  of  William 
Wadd,  of  Park  Place,  St.  James's,  Surgeon-Extra- 
ordinaiY  to  His  Majesty,  who  is  there  stated  to  be 
the  author.  H.  P.  D. 

DiuENSioNS  OF  Cathedrals  and  Churches 
(4^  S.  xiL  340.)— On  this  point,  see  The  English 
Archceologisfs  Handbook,  by  Henry  Qodwin,  F.S.A. 
(J.  Parker  &  Co.,  1867),  where  the  neight  of  various 
spires  is  given  in  a  foot-note,  p.  127,  and  a  list  of 
cathedrals  and  churches,  with  their  areas,  width, 

*  It  aometimefl  happens,  that  we  are  required  to 
aoknowledse  as  authorities  the  aathon  of  the  mort 
absurd  ruDoish,  merely,  as  it  appean^  beoaoae  thej  lived 
•ome  CMiiuiiei  dnce.  For  example^  ^jivunii  Moq(Mi» 
with  hit  AdumHi  Arwwrittis. 
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length,  &c,  on  pp.  130-1.  Whether  the  flgurea 
given  b;  Mr.  Qodwin  can  be  relied  upon  m  strictly 
accurate,  is  more  than  I  can  aay.  Will  he  penait 
me  tiD  add,  that  his  statement  that  Fotheringhay 
Castle  was  "  razed  to  the  ground  by  James  I." 
(p.  200)  ia  a  "  vnlgar  error,"  and  ia  quite  the  revereo 
of  facti  James  gave  it  as  a  residence  to  sevcml 
{kTourites  in  succession  ;  and  the  castle  was  stand- 
ing and  fumiahed  when  James  died. 

COTHBEBT  Bede. 

St.  Cuthbbbt  (4^^  S.  xii.  274,  311.)— Mr. 
Fbrbei  is  ve^  much  mistaken  ia  earing  that 
"  the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham  Cathedra], 
vos  opened  nearly  forty  years  since."  It  is  true 
that  something  was  found  whiob  Mb.  Ferret 
describes,  but  not  the  object  of  the  search.  Mr. 
Fbbrey  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  opinion  that  the 
saint  was  not  fonnd,  but  suggests  that  the  doubt  as  to 
the  place  of  hia  burial  "  hoe  lately  been  set  at  rest." 

It  appeals  from  his  recital  that  a  gentleman, 
■who  "some  years  since  seceded  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  but  has  since  returned  to  the  church  of  his 
'baptism,"  has  been  the  instrument  of  clearing  the 
doubts  which  hod  so  long  obscured  this  subject. 
Thegentleman  relates  "as  a  common  belief  among 
the  Benedictines  that  the  saint  was  interred  near 
the  south-east  pier  of  the  central  lantern  of  the 
cathedral";  and  Mr.  Febret  informs  us  that  "a 
tradition  eiisted  that  the  place  of  his  sepulture 
was  known  only  to  a  few  tnembers  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order."  Mb.  Ferrey's  statement  is  true. 
But  the  knowledge  not  only  was,  but  is  still  con- 
fined to  a  few  of  the  illustrious  order,  who  built 
and  paid  for  Durham  Monastic  Cathedral.  The 
eyidonce  of  the  gentleman  who  has  returned  to  the 
church  of  his  baptism  will  not  bear  examination. 
We  have  a  right  to  ask  how  he  obtained  u  know- 
ledge of  "  a  common  belief  among  the  Benedic- 
tines "  ;  by  what  means,  and  upon  what  terms. 
Only  those  would  spetJc  who  knew  nothing.  It  is 
the  htngiiage  of  pleasant  guesses.  The  very  few, 
with  whom  from  time  to  time  the  secret  ia  lodged, 
alwaya  hold  their  tongues.  They  never  speak  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  had  the  happiness  to  live  in  friendly  and 
intimate  relations  with  the  Benedictine  moniia  of 
tlie  English  province  a  great  part  of  my  life.  The 
secret  is  kept  inviolably,  anrt  St.  Cuthbert  waits 
his  day.  I  waa  once  in  compuny  with  one  of  those 
who  had  the  secret — long  since  gone  to  join  hia 
great  patron  before  God.  I  nas  afterwarfs  told, 
by  n  monk  of  the  order,  that  his  friend  and  mine 
hod  never  been  at  Durham  till  after  he  had  become 
intrusted  with  the  secret ;  but  his  secret  directions 
were  so  perfect  that  on  entering  the  building  he  at 
one*  walked  to  the  place.  D.  P. 

Stuirte  Lodge.  UalTem  WelU. 


EDoere  lites."  The  whole  question  at  issue  ia  now 
etween  pharmiico{Meia  and  pharmacoptna.  I  have 
jtated  my  authorities ;  even  Withering,  the  "Miti- 
quated,"  is  dated  in  my  edition  1830,  and  Cooley, 
1884.  The  sevemi  pharmacopreiaa,  French  and 
British,  from  which  I  quoted  are  all  of  recent 
date,  so  that,  for  a  non-medical  man,  I  think  my 
confidence  was  more  trustworthy  than  a  rope  of 
sand.  I  am  quite  unoble  to  decide  whether  the 
experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  proved  the 
opinion  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIJX,  and  up 
to  1804,  to  be  worthless  ;  it  ia  purely  a.  question  of 
pharmacy  and  fact,  which  I  mnst  leave.  The 
great  use  of  "N.  &  Q."  is  to  ventilate  dnbious 
questions,  especially  those  sanctioned  by  great 
names  and  long  antiquity.  Thanking  your  corre- 
spondents for  their  letters,  I  may  say  "  Clandite 
jam  rivos,"  and,  no  doubt,  your  readers  will  odd 
"  sat  pratft  bihcrunt."  E.  Cobham  Bkewkr. 
LsTuit,  Chichester. 

"Pbosbccticds"  (4*  S.  3£iL  308,  293.)— Me. 
Tew  is,  no  doubt,  correct  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  word.  In  the  parish  of  Stoneleigh  are  i^ni- 
houses  for  ten  poor  people,  endowed  by  Alice  Lady 
Leigh,  tetti-p.  Queen  Elizabeth.  G.  I*  G, 

As  WARH  AB  A  Bat  "  (4<*  S.  xii.  16fi,  215.)— 
A  South  Staffordshire  phrase,  where  a  slaty  bit  of 
coal,  which  will  not  burn  but  retfuns  the  heat  & 
great  while,  is  colled  a  feat,  I  note  also  that  what 
in  Lancashire  is  called  a  gaihereoai  is  in  SoaXk 
Staffordshire  a  raker.  Jabbz. 

Athemoam  Club. 

J.  Barclay  Scbivbn  (_-V^  S.  xii.  183,  238.)— I 
have  him  before  me  in  my  mind's  eye  and  ear ; 
his  com]ilcxion  waa,  indeed,  like  wash-leaUiec 
which  had.  never  been  washed,  and,  as  O'Ctmnell 
said,  would  have  frightened  the  Killamey  fish  ont 
of  their  lives  ;  his  drone  in  the  Four  Courts,  too, 
was  not  only  endless,  but  to  no  end ;  and  described 
to  its  very  echo  in  Wilson  Croker's  MUropolU. 

Let  Mr.  Mac  Cabb  be  assured  that,  often  as  were 
my  opportunities,  I  never  saw  any  "  outnweoue- 
neas  "  in  Barclay  Seriven'a  Orangeism  j  the  good 
temper,"  so  candidly  recognized  by  Me.  M^  in- 
sufficient as  it  was  to  satisfy  the  intents  of  Daniel 
O'Conndl,  had  full  accord  with  the  purpoaea  and 
principles  of  the  brethren.  E.  L.  S. 

"  A  Pabbsthbhis  in  Eternity  "  (4""  8.  xL  604 ; 
xii.  34,  173.)— I  think  the  Epicurean  view  of  time 
maybe  added toMR-BATEs'sinterestingextraota: — 
"  Tempua  item  per  ae  Don  est,  scd  rcbiu  ab  ip^ 

Cooseqnitar  aonsus,  tranaoctum  qnid  sit  in  aivo ; 


On  this  Creech's  note  b 


ilacidnque  quiete.*' 

De  RirKm  ff altera,  i.  (60. 
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•Gtitiebnt  PrthteoTU,  HeracUtiu,  sUi  corpoB  esse, 
Stoici  fem  atiquid  incorporatmi  eaw  docaeraot ;  ik 
ornnibua  Epiduri  (ententiun  Dpponit  Lucreting,  qaui 
ftccipe  lector  QaueDdi  verbie  luculentiua  eipticatBm 
tenipua  esC  eyentum  cogiUtione  dumtoiat  seu  roenti 
attributum  rebra,  proat  CDUcipiTuitiir  in  to,  in  qno  ^nnt, 
■tUu  peneverare,  aut  deainere,  et  longiorem  Hit 
breviDnm  eiistentuuu  tu«H  ;  m  ipaun  btbere,  habains, 
Mthftblwia  eaae."_Ed,  Lemajre,  T.  1,  p.  220,  Patii, 
1838. 

Meineke's  trunsktion  is  so  good  that  I  think  it 
ileservee  a  pkoe  with  the  original 
"  SslbBt  An  leit  ist  an  ejch  aioUt  wirklichM ;  neiB,  der 
Teraland  lieht. 

Nut  tod   ien   Dingen  die  Form  and  giebt  ihrrer- 

_  Bchiedene  Nahmen, 

rlie,  VerganKen,  and  fdr  die  Polge  ZukUnffig, 


Ibres 


U.  U.  Ciub. 


isZeitronandcmDini 


1  dieasr   Diage   Bewegnng 


The  following  extract  from  a  book  in  mj  poi- 
sesHion,  published  in  1658,  entitled  MamAfiterAs 
Mondo:  a  Conttrnplation  of  Death  and  Im- 
imortalify,  is  from  a.  chapter  headed  "What  ' 
Death  t"  the  reply  to  which  is — 

"  It  is  but  a  point  of  time  interjcclod  betveen  two 
eitreaiea— a  parenthesis,  whicb  interposed,  breaks 
eenae  ivhen  the  words  meet  again." 

Q.  H.  A 
Pendleton. 

SiNHGATB  Castle  (4'"  S.  viii.  353  ;  lii.  ■ 
139.)— Sir  John  Beaiichonip  of  Holt,  who 
probably  the  knight  referred  to,  was  the  son 
Jtichnrd  Beauchamp,  nephew  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Warwick  of  this  finuily.  He  was  born  in  1319  , 
was  one  of  the  four  knights  whom  the  Black  Prince 
left  gnnrdiaos  of  his  son  ;  wm,  in  1384,  Constabli 
of  Devizes  Castie,  and  ^ardian  of  the  two  im- 
prisoned sons  of  Charles  de  Blois  ;  was  Steward  of 
the  Household  when  impeached  by  the  Lords 
Appellants  in  1387  ;  was  imprisoned  in  Dover 
Caslle,  imd  whs  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  May  12, 
1388.  Beauchamp  wna  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Lollard  party.  He  married  Joan,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Robert  ie  Fitzwith,  and  left  issue, 
John,  aged  ten  years  at  his  father's  death. 

HfRUENTRCDE. 

"Bhokbk"  (4*  S.  xii.  143,  195,)— I  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  Low.  Lat.  frrorai  and 
the  Ft.  broche  had  been  referred  to  the  Lat.  brocrhiii, 
which  C.  A.  W.  quotes  aa  meaning  o  prominent 
tooth,  and  one  who  has  prominent  teeth  ;  but  I 
p^iTpoiily  nvoidml  giving  this  derivation,  because 
Diez,  ».  V.  brocco,  is  evidently  of  opinion  that 
Schwenck  [Oenn.  IKct.,  p,  xvi)  has  pTored  that 
brorclivs  has  reallyno  such  meanings  at  all,thoagh 
he  concedes  that  it  may  possibly  mean  "  thick  or 
■hort  lipped,  so  that  the  nppei  teeth  aie  left  un- 


from  the  English."  The  Terb  abrocarc  is  given  by 
Ducange  as  in  use  before  a.d.  1305,  and  I  fed 
quite  sure  that  no  English  word  was  in  use  at  an 
earlier  date  than  this  from  which  c^oealor  could 
be  derived.  F,  Chanck. 

Bjdenham  Hill. 

"  Fakquki  "  (4""  S.  3dL  264, 311.)— This  Chineso 
term— properly  written  fan  haei — means  Bimply 
"  foreign  devil ";  ftura  fan,  common,  vulgar,  uaa 


Gray's  Inn. 

"  Tout  vikbt  a  poibt,"  &c  (4*  S.  sii,  S6fi, 
315.)— This  aentiment  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Distaeli's  nmd,  Sybil; — "Itcameat  last,tt^eve^- 
thin^  does,  if  men  are  Brm  and  cidni." — Birak  it. 
ch.  ii.  VhOBXSCs  Peacock. 

Bottetfoid  Manor,  Brigg. 

Cmikb  (41'  S.  xiu  209,  235,  3l7.)-~Clmn«. 
signifying  earthenware  as  coDtra-distingnished 
fivm  china,  is  rendered  classtcftl  by  the  Devtm- 
shire  poet,  Peter  Pindar  (Wolcot),  in  his  PoBt- 
script  to  The  Royal  Visit  to  ExtUr,  thus  ; — 
"  How  Zortsr  Nan,  by  this  yow  tte. 

What  lort  of  lobeB  gert  people  be : 

What'B  chmy  thoft,  is  damf." 
i.  (.  what  is  thought  to  be  chtTta  turns  out  to  be 
aniheituMTe.  K. 

Bullbtn's  DLALOotTB :  Alkx.  Barclat  (4"' 
a  xii.  161,  234,  296.)— I  have  not  seen  Bnlleyn's 
Dialogue,  bnt  presuming  the  extracts  are  correct, 
have,  of  eonrse,  no  donbt  that  Bartlet,  amon^  the 
"  makers,"  should  be  read  Barclay ;  bnt  is  it 
equally  clear  that  in  the  second,  at  my  last  re&r- 
rence  (p.  S96),  where  it  occurs  again  m  the  unie 
ehape,  it  will  bear  the  same  interpretation  I 

The  author,  it  hits  to  be  observed,  is  not  bete 
dealmg  vritb  the  writers  of  his  day,  bnt  desorilniig 
the  allegorical  picture  of  "  MasterlBoswell,"  repre- 
senting some  remarkable  Christian  leaders  with 
their  antitheses,  according  to  his  Protestant  viewt 
where  Barclay  would  seem  to  be  quite  out  of 
place ;  and  the  names  given  readily  snggest  & 
reference  to  Fox  for  an  ducidation  of  the  knot^ 
point,  "'Bonner  wepyng,  Bartlet,  ^reiw  brtdM? 
Here  I  And  that  in  1556  a  young  Oidbrd  student 
named  BartUt  Orten  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Bp.  Bonner,  and  was  by  him  at  first  kindly  bceated 
and  lodged  in  his  palace,  lUtho',  continuing 
obdurate,  be  was  ultimately  sent  t-o  the  stake, — it 
may  be  that  even  the  Bonnera  of  that  period  might 
drop  a  tear  tor  a  young  victim  ;  and  supposing 
that  BuUcjn  may  have  confounded  his  name,  and 
the  printer  at  fault  in  the  last  word,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  diffiimlty  might  be  got 
over  by  discharging  Barclay,  and  reading,  Boimtr 
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vsepyng,  1 

T0l.iii.p. 

P.S. — Bonner  weeping  sounds  fltningelj :  another 
look  at  the  martyroiogiBt'a  Story  of  B.  G.  ehowa 
that  the  Bishop's  regurd  for  the  martyr  found  vent 
in  privately  beating  and  scourging  him  iiriih  rods, 
proving  that  Bulleyn  meant  ichippintj,  and  not 

CLT.I.ES  Parish  Chcrck  ;  Sans  Duff  op 
MuLDAviT  (4"'  S.  xii.  23,  114.  17i2.)— I  have  k 
deed  in  my  posseasioft  which  I  thiiik  concluBively 
settles  the  contention  as  to  whether  or  no  David  of 
Strathbolgie,  last  Earl  of  Athol,  of  that  name 
(and  who  died  about  1375,  and  whose  Countess 
was  buried  at  Aahford,  in  Kent,  whpre  her  muti- 
lat«d  brass  now  exists),  had  or  hod  not  mole  issue. 

This  deed  (which,  however,  is  not  at  present  be- 
fore me ;  I  therefore  quote  from  recollection)  is  an 
information  on  the  part  of  the  trusteea  of  David 
Strabolgi,  John  of  Lincoln,  and  Robert,  or  Roger 
do  Tobeline,  to  ascertain  the  heirs  to  his  property, 
situate  at  Brabourne,  in  Kent ;  Filby,  West  Lex- 
ham,  Poswick  and  Holkham,  in  Norfolk;  certain 
places  in  Lincoln,  Milford  in  Northumberland 
(David  Strabolgi  was  Baron  of  Mitfotd  Cnjitle), 
and  elsewhere ;  and  recites  that  he  hod  two 
daughters  living  at  his  death,  Elizabeth  and 
Philippa,  each  married  to  a  Percy  (brothers  of 
Hotspur) ;  and  it  goes  on  to  relate  that,  on  the 
division  of  hia  inheritance,  the  whole  of  his 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Manor  of 
Brabourne,  passed  to  the  heirs  of  Elizabeth,  by 
her  huflhand,  Sir  Ralph,  or  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  I 
forget  which  itt  this  moment,  and  that  as  regards 
the  Manor  of  Brabourne,  inoaaiuch  as  the  Percy, 
the  first  wife  of  Philippa  St[iithbol(,'ic,  died  with- 
out issue,  her  portion  of  her  father's  inheritance, 
tIe.,  Brabourne  Manor,  went  to  her  and  her  heirs 
by  her  second  husband.  Sir  John  Halaham  (from 
Ayleshnni,  in  Norfolk),  of  Clothalls,  in  Westgrin- 
atod,  and  of  Appleaham,  in  Sussex.  No  mention 
is  made  of  anjy  son,  or  the  heirs  of  any  son, 
deceased  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  this  deed 
refers  only  to  estates  in  England ;  but  as  Edward  L's 
law,  as  regards  the  "  Disinh6riti!s,"  was  still  in 
active  operation,  it  is  not  impossible,  whilst  David 
Strathbolgi  preferred  to  reside  in  England,  and 
thus  abandon  his  Scotch  estates,  his  son  or  sons, 
if  he  had  any,  may  have  sided  with  the  Scotch, 
and  have  cost  in  his  or  their  lot  on  Scottish  soil, 
and  not  improbably  changed  their  name,  as  the 
Strathbolgie  Baliol,  and  Comyns  of  Badenooh, 
were  a  proscribed  race  to  the  Braces  and  to  the 
Scottish  people  after  the  war  of  independence 
and  the  renunciation  by  the  Baliols  of  the  en 
of  Scotland  for  ever.  It  can  be  proved  that 
Baliols  changed  their  name,  and  as  the  Coniyn  and 
StratboMe  merged  in  Percies  and  Halshams,  by 
the  female  line,  the  unpokteablo  names  to  ScottLui 


earn  of  Strathbolgi  and  Comyn  of  Badenoch 
came  to  an  end.  The  heir  of  the  Percy  who 
married  Elizabeth  Strathbolgi  was  and  ia  so  styled 
in  this  deed  aa  Earl  of  AthoL  This  would  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  if  David  Strabolgi,  last  earl  of 
that  name,  had  left  a  son,  who  in  Scotland  bad 
changed  his  name  to  Duff,  inasmuch  as  the  title 
being  a  Scottish  one,  the  reigning  monarch  would 
have  been  anxious,  one  would  have  supposed,  to 
confer  it  on  a  faithful  subject,  true  to  his  kin^  and 
country,  or  at  all  events  to  have  summoned  him  to 
the  Scotch  Parliament  aa  Baron  Strathbol^  or 
Baron  Strathalveth,  both  titles  borne  by  David 
de  Strathbolgie,  last  and  thirteenth  Earl  of  Athol 
(Atholus  in  Pictish  times),  and  which  titles  were 
apparently  dropped,  the  Stratbbolgies  having 
elected  to  become  English,  and  to  reside  on 
English  soil,  and  owning  fealty  only  to  tia 
English  king.  J.  R.  Scott. 

Cboti-ooks  [V^  8.  xii.  16S,  219,  293.)— (V«% 
is  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Richarda's,  of  Coychurch, 
Welsh  and  English  IMdioiiary,  published  1751. 
Dr.  Pughe,  therefore,  need  not  have  gone  to  Ed- 
ward Williams  for  it.  Rieharda  gives  also  a  verb 
crciJ^gu,  to  bum  furze,  but  gives  no  cine  to  the 
derivation.  T.  C.  U. 

Numismatic  (■J"'  S.  xii.  228,  294.)~I  have  a 
silver  medal,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  om 
described  by  L,  C.  R.,  except  that,  in  place  of  the 
bust  of  Queen  Anne  on  the  obv.,  it  noa  that  of 
Oeo^  I.,  with  the  legend  oEoRoivs.MBR.  fr.  et. 
uiB .  REX,  Is  Mr.  Henfrey  correct  in  saying 
(p.  204)  that  L.  C.  R.'s  medal  commemorates  the 
grant  of  the  flrat-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  clergy  1 
Belfast. 

Thos.  Maude  (4"'  S.  xii.  233,  279)  was  the 
writer  of  Viator,  He  also  wrote  another  piece, 
called  Urbanity.  This  last  and  Wharftdale  and 
Wensleydalc  I  should  be  glad  to  possess. 

T.  T.  E. 

Bradford. 

A  TopoonAPHicAi.  Society  (4"'  S.  xii.  186, 
315, )~1  (luitc  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  J.  B., 
that  there  ia  work  for  a  topographical  society. 
There  are  many  names  of  local  and  general  interest 
that  deserve  preservitjg  from  oblivion.  They  are 
in  many  inatances  of  the  [«at,  almost  forootten  ; 
and  the  very  places  they  indicated  ore  last  be- 
coming improved  away  out  of  knowledge  and 
existence.  The  whereabouts  of  man;  plac^  once 
of  note  can  now  only  be  jessed  at.  Place-names, 
those  of  water-courses,  districts,  and  roads,  ore  the 
texts  of  local  history.  Any  society  that  would 
tabiUate  and  define  their  meaning  and  changee, 
give  descriptive  record  of  historic  sites,  incidenti 
or  localities,  illustrated  by  maps,  plan.i,  engravinga, 
or  photographs  of  places  of  note,  many  of  which 
have  been  sacrificed  to  modem    improvement^ 
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would  be  of  immense  value  and  assistance  to  the  feature  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of 

local  historian,   and  there  are  few  districts  that  ?<>«*>'  ^  p^T^  ,™***«7'.  •■    *  i*^/^?*°JJ*  ^ 

1 J       i.        i.  -u  i.                                         1?^ . «  inquirT,  and  that  to  ignore  it  in  the  pulpit  is  disastrous, 

could  not  contnbute.                                     Eqar.  u  because  it  separates  the  doubting  element  from  the 

«  Ctvt/^t^ott™" //ith  G  ^;,*  oa*7  oioN     Q«*«.^7/>/».i^  religious  one,  and  establishes  enmity  between  them. 

Sinologue    (A^^  S.  xii.  267,  Zl%)--8tnologue,  j^^^doubt  be  recognized  where  it  caiiot  be  answered, 

seemmgly  not  of  native  Englisn  growtn  but  trans-  The  certainties  which  most  nearly  concern  us  will 

planted  from  French  soil,  is  formed  after  the  analogy  always    remain."      Attractive    as   the   other    articles 

of  astrologue,  chronologue,  jphilohgue,  and  probably  are,  especially  "  Voltaire  "  and  "  English  Dictionaries/' 

other  names  of  savants,  where  -logie  is  the  ending  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  present  number  is  centred 

:«    ,,o^   «r  «   «r««.i    c\.l^'.f^\^^  4.i;«   «^;»»»»   Uo^i?  in  the  religious  and  political  articles, 

m  use  01  a  word  signiiying  the  science  itsell.  *             *^ 

Compare  philosophe  with  jphihsophie.  The  (Hty  of  the  Lost,  and  other  Short  Allegorical  Servnons, 

Our  language  has  a  word  retaining  the  crude  -  (Oxford,  J.  Parker  &  Co.)                                 «    mi., 

form  and  rejecting -er,-««,-ia»,  PhnlatL.(Poly-  JTX'SS^'^Wcli'r^iSJiS^ThtSSrcL^l? 

glot,  besides  its  present  sense,  once  meant  a  linguist,  receive  a  true  solution  at  the  hands  of  our  descendants. 

Acrobat  is  of  very  modem  coinage.    These,  as  well  The  question  might  be  put  in  another  form;  will  the 

as  Aeronaut,  have  been  imported  from  the  French,  printed  sermons  of  our  greatest  liring  preachers  stand 

-glott^,  -hat€,  -naute,)     To  this  maybe  added  our  *^!,  K^*^^  *>"«  ^  will  they  be  referred  to  as  very  models 

•^      J          'j       .''         jTj               u/»'jL^  of  their  kind  by  our  children  s  children,  or  Will  it  turn  out, 

sometime   academic  word   Harry-soph  {€pto-o<^os  ^ft^p  all,  that  the  mterest  created  by  them  was  purely 

or  i  apio-ocpos),  now  alas  I  only  to  be  dug  out  by  ephemeral  ?    The  great  fault  of  sermons  of  the  present 

excavators  of  old  Cambridge  Calendars.  day  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  their  length ; 

"  Henry  Sophister"  is  the  form  acknowledged  why,  then,  will  not  bishops  and  examining  chaplains 

(after  Fuller  and  others)  by  Grose,  in  his  "  Local  '^1^^.  ^  on  candidates  for  orders,  as  one  to   be 

Vk          I.      r  rt      v.  'J      L'     i>  -D       •     '  1  ni       ^  particularly  avoided i    It  seems  to  us  that  the  faTOunte 

Proverbs  of  Cambridgeshire,"  Fromncud  Glossary,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  i„to  three  heads,  with  each  head  possibly 

p.  154,  ed.  1811.     It  seems  however  to  have  been  subdivided,  should  be  given  up  as  much  as  possible,— 

substituted  for  the  true  form  by  a  kindred  spirit  should  be  reserved,  say,  for  state  occasions  only.     In 

to  that  which  (or  joking  gave  us  Josephus  Rex,  also  keepmg  to  the  text  — after  all,  the  most  important 

known  to  shidents  of  Grose      See  Dictionary  of  ^JtX^.  Xr^Tn^^U^^^^^ 

the  Vulgar  Tongue,  under  Joseph.     "Soph"  has  gg^^^^d  edition.     These  sermons  deserve  all  the  good 

been    preserved    to    ordinary  readers    by   Pope,  words  that  have  been  spoken  of  them,  and  they  are 

Dunciad,  ii.  379,  but  is  nowadays  all  but  obsolete  admirable,  not  only  on  account  of  their  quality  but 

among  Cambridge  men,  who,  not  ignoring  Fresh-  quantity  also.    The  authors  may  rest  assured  that  their 

man  and  QuesMonj^t,  for  Junior  (Senior)1oph  «ay  J^.^  *C.^  "e  i'^inrtfonVS-or^Sr^^^li?? 

becond-year  (Third-year)  man.                ^^       .    .  addressed  by  them,  and  that  they  have  committed  a 

'*■  Soph  "  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  abbreviation  most  welcome  innovation  on  the  dreary  form  in  which 

of  Sophister  ;    but  I  think  this  will  hardly  apply  sermons  nowadays  are  too  often  cast 

to    "  Harry-soph,"   admitting  withal  that   cptcro-  What  a  House  should  he  versus  Death  in  the  House.    A 

<hL(rTi]S  would    receive    some    countenance   from  Companion  Book  to  Healthy  Homes,  and  How  to  make 

EcLTTvoa-od^LO'TriS,   and  still   more  from  an  older  ^Them.    By  WaiiamBwdwell.   (Dean&Son.) 

word  (somewhat  boldly  coined,  as  sundry  others,  S^'ett^^tiLl^t^S^g'S^r^kl^h.^rer^lT-^ 

by  Aristophanes)  fX€T€b)po(ro4>L(rTqs,             *  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  are  legion-together  with 

Charles  Thiriold.  the  remedies  he  would  apply.    Of  these  latter,  many 

Cambridge.  appear  sensible  enough,  and  so  simple,  that  one  cannot 

Lord  Lyttelton  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  .^^u^^"^"*^*  rre^^^^'-S^^^^ 

that  this  is  a  l<rench  word,  and  as  such  pertectly  building  operations,  large  or  small,  throughout  the  land, 

correct.  Where  we  say  geologist,  philologist,  Egypt-  whether  churches  or  secular  buildings,  have  fallen  into 

ologist,  the  French  say  geologue,  philologue,  Egypt-  the  hands  of  so  few  architects   that  they  have  not 

ologue.    Sinologue  means  simply  a  Chinese  scholar,  *\«  ^f  tufficient  to  look  mto  and  cai^y  out  that  detaU 

««i   ,f«  r^r.^^^^  «/w»,-,roi««+  ,«    i7T./*i;e>«   w^.^1/1    ki  which  18  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  health   and 

and  its  proper  equivdent  m  Enghsh  would  be  ^^^^^^    However,  the  remedy  lies  with  the  public,  who, 

sinologist,  a  very  excellent  word,  and  one  which  bvemployingagreaternumberof  heads,  can,  if  they  like, 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  brought  into  use.  obtain  the  advantage  of  that  practical  common  sense 

K.  C.  Childers.  which  exists,  but  omy  needs  to  be  called  forth  for  use. 

Clanricarde  Gardens.  ^^'  Bardwell  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  two 

' great  metropolitan   churches  are   excepted  from   the 

operations  of  the  Intramural  Burials  Act. 

fSMttWxatnui.  ^  ^^  Biographical  Dictionary,     Contammg  Concise 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS   ETC.  Notices  of  Eininent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries ; 

'          *  and  more  particularly  of  Distinguished  Natives  of 

The  Quarterly  Review.    No.  270.    (Murray.)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     By  Thompson  Co<^, 

WniLB;  to  many  readers,  the  political  article,  *'  The  F.S.A    (Bell  &  Sons.) 

Programme  of  the  Radicals,"  will  have  supreme  interest,  Thb  well-appreciated  author  of  Aikma  CanU^briffiifHUt 

there  are  not  a  few  who  will  be  irresistiblv  attracted  by  haa  rendered  fresh  and  important  servioe  to  the  pubUe  in 

the  paper  on  **  The  English  Pulpit^"  m  which  the  main  this  excellent  dictionary.    Condenntlon  if  a  diffienlt 
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matter,  OTen  with  men  practised  in  making  the  most  of 
details  in  the  least  possible  space.  Mr.  Cooper  is  a 
master  in  this  art  The  work  before  us  exceeds  1^00 
nages.  The  type  is  smaU,  but  very  clear;  and  as  a 
Book  of  reference,  the  clear  minuteness  of  the  print  is  a 
double  merit,  as  it  affords  space  for  more  lines  than  could 
be  compassed  by  larger  type,  and  the  eye  is  not  fatigued 
by  reading  it.  The  only  objection  we  can  offer  is,  that 
man's  religion  is  Yiewed  from  a  particular  point,  and 
judgment  is  pronounced  by  a  judge,  who,  in  this  case, 
has  no  jurisdiction.    AH  else  is  excellent. 


The  sale  announced  in  our  columns  to  take  place  at 
the  Messrs.  Hodgson's  rooms,  115,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.,  for  the  11th  inst.  and  following  days, 
contains,  amongst  the  usual  standard  works  of  recent 
date,  a  few  examples  of  early  printed  books  which 
will  interest  some  of  your  readers.  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
Pynson,  J6han  Petit,  and  other  early  typographers 
are  represented  (two  on  vellum) ;  Elzevir,  Aldine, 
and  otner  classics;  and  a  few  choice  engravings  by 
Baphael,  Morghen,  Strange,  &c.,  are  included  in  the 
collection,  which  was  made  b^  a  gentleman  (lately 
deceased)  during  many  years'  sojourn  on  the  Continent. 
We  may  also  mention  some  valuable  topographical  and 
antiquarian  works  from  the  library  of  the  late  Samuel 
Turner,  Esq.  (one  of  the  oldest  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn). 

Thb  Addison  Portrait  at  Holland  House.— M.  D. 
writes :  **  The  doubts  which  prevail  as  to  whether  the 
supposed  portrait  of  Addison  be  not  really  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  lead  me  to  send  you  a  '  squeeze '  in 
gutta-percha  from  the  obverse  of  an  electrotyped  medal 
Q  have  not  the  reverse),  bearing  the  inscription '  Andreas 
Fountain  Eq.  Amat.'  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  genuine  portrut  of  the  individual,  and,  being 
in  profile,  affords  the  most  defined  outline  of  the  features. 
Has  this  medal  been  compared  with  Kneller's  portrait  of 
Addison?  To  me  the  projecting  mouth  and  somewhat 
retreating  chin  present  irreconcilable  differences  with 
the  oil  portrait,  of  which  I  possess  the  engravings  by 
Houbraken,  Goldar,  and  Schiavonetti." 


BOOKS     AND     ODD     VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

PuiienUrs  of  Price,  ftc,  of  the  followlDR  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  requred.  whose  names  and  ■ddrosics 
are  giren  for  that  purpose  r— 

Baker's  Nortiiamptomsiiiex.    Vol.  II. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  SuWm,  SS,  Egerton  Street,  Hulme. 


CcBiosiTT  Book,  or  any  odd  numbers.  Published  by  tieorge  Viokers. 
Sraixo  Leaves  of  Prose  axd  Poetrt.    By  J.  Bradshaw  Walker. 
Wanted  by  Secretary,  Temperance  Library',  IIulL 


Ebor. — We  do  not  remember  any  patsage  in  the  Old 
Englisli.  dramatists  that  answers  exactly  to  that  of  which 
you  are  in  search.  Ajttr  aU,  you  probably  will  find  it 
nearer  our  own  time.    For  example : — 

"To  live 

On  means  not  yours — be  brave  in  silks  and  laces, 
Gallant  in  steeds ;  splendid  in  banquets ;  all 
Kot  yours.    Given,  uninherited,  unpaid  for ; 
This  is  to  be  a  trickster :  and  to  filch 
Men's  art  and  labour,  which  to  them  is  wealth, 
Life,  daily  bread  ;--quitting  all  scores  with  '  Friend, 
You  're  troublesome  !'    Why  this,  forgive  me, 
Is  what,  when  done  with  a  less  dainty  grace. 
Plain  folks  call  *Thift/*»       Eichdieu,  Act  i.  8C.  2. 


Seihex,  while  obliffingly  sending  us  the  French  vtniim 
qf  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  informs  us  (hat  he  "  went 
through  Hyde  Abbey  School,  Winche^er,  with  Wolfe^  p§H 
passu, /or  two  years'*;  and  that  **in  1807  Wolfe  carried 
off  the  prize  for  English  verse." 

M.  H.  B.— 5tr  Henry  Holland's  etfidenee  at  Oe 
'*  trial "  of  Queen  Caroline  (whom  he  had  attended  «iJU» 
she  was  travelling  as  Princess  qf  Wales)  was  hritf,  hut  M 
her  favour. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  R.  W.  D.,  if  the  trant- 
lation  is  of  the  best  quality. 

T.  8.  T.—Pestalozsi  was  horn  at  Turin,  ITM.  Me 
died,  1827. 

E.  L. —  We  cannot  answer  this  query. 

E.  T.  (Patching).— Fortran^  to  Mr.  Thome. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  (yommunications  should  be  addrened  to  **  lUm 
Editor  "—Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  **  Thm 
Publisher  "—at  the  Ofitoe,  20,  Wellington  Street  Stnnd, 
London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  retmn  oomi- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  aod 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  aod 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


BIR  EDWIN  LANDSBER. 
This  day,  Sro.  price  Sixpence, 

THE  AETIST,  a  GREAT  MORAL  TEACHSOBL 
A  Sermon  delivered  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Sondtej.  Oafeob* 
ISth.  on  the  occasion  of  the  FUMF.RAL  of  SIR  EDWlN  IiAMD- 
8EER,  K.A.    By  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  HESSET.  D.O.L..  PMadMr 

to  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  Prd>endary  of  tft  Buu'^ 
Printed  by  Request. 

JOHN  If UR&AY.  Albemarle  Btcett. 

CHAPMAN'S    HOMER'S    ODYSSEY    ii    now 
Reprinted,  with  a  New  Introduction.  S  Tola  lis.    Tbt  ILIAD^ 
S  Tols.  lit.    RATTLE  of  the  FROGS  and  MICE,  HJBSUOD.  MVaSUl. 

Ac,  1  Tol.  6«.  may  also  be  had. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITII,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 


Second  and  Revised  Edition,  8  rola  fsap.  Sro.  ISa  ; 
poet  Sro.  IZ.  St.  6d.  cloth, 

LA  MORT  D'ARTHUR.— The  HISTORY  of 
KINO  ARTHUR  and  the  KNIOHTS  of  the  ROUND TABUL 
Compiled  by  Sir  THOMAS  MALORY,  Knighk  Edited  tnm.  tlM 
Edition  of  liKU,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  THOMAS  WBUfflT. 
M.A.,F.S.A. 

The  only  Uncastrated  Edition.  Sereral  others  haTt  UMOtred;  Ml 
thcv  all  hare  been  abridrnd  or  adapted  to  the  oapaei^  of  Toaiic  Lmms 
and  Gentlemen.  It  is  the  storehouse  of  the  Legends  wbioli  THajMB, 
Morris,  Westwood,  Lytton,  and  others  hare  turned  into  VOetoji 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square,  Londos. 

A  COMPANION  TO  "  KINO  ARTHUR^" 
In  3  vols.  foap.  Svo.  oloth,  Us. ;  Large  PiMper,  U  Sa  U. 

AMADIS  of  GAUL.— The  RENOWNBD 
ROMANCE  of  AMADIS  of  GAUL.  By  VASCO  LOBBIMA. 
Translated  trom  the  Spanish  Version  of  QAROIOBDOHBpB 
MONTALVO,  by  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.    A  New  Edition. 

'*Amadis  of  Gaul"  is  among  prose  what  "Orlando  Fnrioio"  li 
among  metrical  romances ;  not  the  oldest  of  its  kind,  but  the  bcil 

'  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  36,  Soho  Square,  London. 

FIELD'S 
ATEKT   "GZOKERIT"   GANDI1B& 

IMPROYRD  IN  COLOUm. 

IMPmOVED  IH  BVEMIHCL 

Made  in  aU  Siiw.  and  Bold  SviViviMBa 
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CORRIGENDUM.— MEMORIAL  OF  WILLIAM 

LAW. 

Eeferring  to  the  Memorial  of  William  Law, 
Jacob  Bvhiiu'^  Dionys.  A.  Freh^r,  Francis  Lee,  and 
other  Thcosophers,  noticed  in  "  N.  &  Q."  3"^*^  S.  iii. 
107,  and  other  phices,  will  you  aUow  me  to  make 
the  following  announcement  in  its  columns?  In 
recently  looking  over  some  MSS.  of  Lee,  which 
I  had  found  amongst  Law's  papers,  I  discovered  a 
copy  by  Lee  of  a  Latin  letter  which  he  had 
addressed,  about  the  year  1703,  to  the  celebrated 
P.  Poiret,  then  residing  in  or  near  to  Amsterdam, 
relating  to  some  of  Mrs.  Jane  Lead's  then  recent 
and  early  publications;  along  with  which  were 
also  copies  of  other  letters  in  English,  dated  1704, 
addressed  by  Lee  to  certain  members  of  the 
Philadelphian  Society  in  Holland,  giving  an  account 
of  ]MiN.  Lead's  recent  decease  and  last  hours. 
From  the  Latin  letter,  as  weU  as  from  other 
researches,  I  have  discovered  that  I  was  mistaken 
in  my  statements  (pp.  148,  180,  232,  257,  460,  &c., 
in  the  Memorial  of  Law),  in  attributing  the  two 
poems  inserted  in  that  work  to  the  pen  of  Francis 
Lee.  I  find  that  II.  Roach  (author  of  the  Great 
Critiijt,  172r»,  and  the  Imperial  Standard^  1727)  was 
the  author  of  these  poems,  and  that  to  him  and  not 
to  Francis  Lee  the  honour  of  their  superlative  talent 


and  genius  belongs.  I  had  been  led  into  a  supposi- 
tion that  Lee  was  the  author  of  the  poem  of  "  Solo- 
mon's Porch,"  from  the  circumstance  that  there  are 
several  critical  corrections,  with  the  pen,  of  parts 
of  that  poem  in  the  margin  of  my  printed  copy  of 
Mrs.  Lead's  Fountain  of  Gardens,  edited  by  Lee, 
wherein  it  first  appeared,  which  (in  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  Rev.  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Canterbury,  as 
well  as  of  myself)  are  undoubtedly  in  Lee's  hand- 
writing. However,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  now 
before  the  public,  and  will  henceforth  be  duly  re- 
cognized. He  also  edited  TJie  Theosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  1697. 

Editor  op  "Law's  Memorial." 

P.S. — Whilst  upon  this  notice  of  the  Memorial 
of  Law,  I  may  embrace  the  opportunity  of  narrat- 
ing the  following  incident.  On  referring  to  p.  505 
of  the  work  it  will  be  found  there  stated,  that 
"  other  examples  (than  the  one  there  just  presented) 
might  be  given  of  Law's  homnu  d'affaires  ability 
and  secular  services  to  his  friends,  the  two  ladies 
with  whom  he  resided."  The  following  is  an  amus- 
ing instance  thereof.  It  would  api)ear  that  Mrs. 
Hutcheson  (one  of  the  ladies)  liad  apprenticed  one 
of  the  poor  lads  of  her  Charity  School  to  a  farmer 
or  tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King's  Cliff, 
and  that,  when  the  time  of  the  lad's  service  was 
expired,  his  employer  had  pretended  that  he  had 
killed  one  of  his  horses,  for  which  damage  he  wanted 
to  make  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of  wages, 
which  the  lad  had  eiu*ned,  and  by  agreement 
was  entitled  to  receive.  This  circumstance  led  to 
the  following  letter  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hutcheson, 
written  to  the  lad's  master,  the  original  draft  of 
which  is  now  before  me  in  Law's  own  handwriting, 
though,  indeed,  the  strong  wit  and  forcible  argu- 
mentation of  the  composition  at  once  show  it  to- 
have  been  drawn  up  by  the  same  hand  that  had 
transformed  Miss  Gibbon's  simple  letter  to  her 
niece  (afterwards  the  first  Lady  Elliot),  presented 
p.  503  of  the  Memorial,  into  so  formidable  a  missive 
as  it  there  appears.     The  document  thus  reads : — 

"Mr.  ,  I  could  not  have  thought  it  likely  to 

receive  from  you  so  unreasonable  an  accusation  of  your 
Apprentice,  as  that  of  killing  your  horse  by  riding  him 
on  your  own  errand,  in  a  common  road,  but  little  above 
a  mile,  and  a  horse  that  you  knew  to  be  in  so  bad  a  state, 
that  you  doubted  whether  he  was  fit  to  be  rid  so  far. 

"Had  a  sound  horse  broke  his  neck,  whilst  your 
servant  was  on  his  back  in  the  road,  that  you  had  sent 
him,  the  loss  of  it  had  been  wholly  yours. 

**  But  to  expect  or  require  him  to  make  some  amends 
for  the  death  of  a  horse,  that  could  not  have  been  kept 
alive,  though  he  had  never  stirred  out  of  the  stable,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  quite  unreasonable,  by  every  person . 

that  hears  of  it. For  that  the  horse  could  not  be 

kept  alive,  is  sufficiently  proved  from  the  testimony  of 
him  that  opened  his  body,  who  has  given  me  assurance,, 
and  is  ready  to  give  the  same  to  any  one  else,  that  his 
body  was  full  of  water,  and  his  entrails  rotten,  and  he 
no  more  owes  his  death  to  him,  that  rode  him  the  day 
before  he  died,  than  to  him  who  opened  his  body  the  day 
afterwards. 
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''As  to  your  intending  to  call  the  lad  before  the 
Sessions.  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  be  better  adyised 
before  that  time  comes,  for  it  must  most  certainly  turn 

to   your  disadvantage,  instead   of  his. 1  am  very 

loath  to  suspect  that  you  set  up  this  charge,  as  a  pretence 
for  some  abatement  in  the  payments  due  to  him  in  his 
last  two  years ;  but  your  making  some  other  complaints 
now,  of  which  you  have  said  nothing  through  all  these 
seven  years,  and  also  of  his  being  less  usefm  to  you  in 
his  business  than  he  might  have  been, — these  things  give 
me  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  you  want  to  cut 
him  short  of  some  of  the  wages  which,  by  indenture,  yon 
have  made  to  be  due  to  him. 

*'  To  this  day  I  have  had  the  same  good  opinion  of  yon, 

as  when  I  first  accepted  you  as  a  master  to  the  lad. 

I  should  now  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  disagreement 
with  you  myself,  or  to  see  you  and  your  servant  part  in 
enmity.  But  with  all  this,  I  must  assure  you,  that  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  stand  by  his  Indentures^  and  see 
them  made  good  to  him. 1  am,  your  well-wisher." 


IZAAK  WALTON. 

The  late  Mr.  Barham,  in  his  Ingoldsby  Legends^ 

speaks  of — 

"  A  pedigree  such  as  would  puzzle  Old  Nick, 
Not  to  mention  Sir  Harris  Nicolas," — 

and  in  one  point  at  least  of  the  pedigree  of  Izaak 

Walton  Sir  Harris  appears  to  have  been  puzzled. 

Sometimes,  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.    The  great 

•genealogist  is,  for  once  in  a  way,  at  fault. 

He  writes,  on  page  vi  of  his  edition  of  The 

Compleat  Angler,  1836  (to  which  edition  the  page- 

<j[uotations  in  this  note  always  refer) — 

"  Susannah ...  Cranmer  [mother  of  Rachel  Floud,  Izaak 
Walton's  first  wife]  was  born  in  August,  1579,  and  married 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Floud,  who  is  presumed  to 
have  been  Robert,  the  son  of  John  Floud,  6th  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Floud  of  Milgate,  in  the  parish  of  Bradsted  in 
Kent." 

And  lie  refers  Walton's  bequest  of  a  ring  to  his 
"  cousin  Lewin"  to  a  Dr.  Levyn  (whom  Sir  Harris 
calls  Lewin)  Floud,  who  really  was  of  the  Milgate 
family. 

This  apparent  coincidence  of  a  name  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  point  of  contact  between  Walton  and  the 
family  of  Sir  Thomas  Floud;  and  I  shall  show 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  above-named  Robert, 
the  son  of  John  Floud,  could  have  been  the  father 
of  Rachel  Floud,  afterwards  Walton. 

Rachel  Floud  was  born,  says  Sir  Harris,  about 
1005;  and  in  this  he  is  right,  for  her  marriage 
licence,  which  I  saw  many  years  ago  at  Canterbury, 
and  which  has,  as  I  believe,  not  been  mentioned 
by  any  writer  on  the  subject,  runs  as  follows : — 

"27»dieDecembri8l626. 
*'  Which  day  appeared  personally  Isaack  Walton  of  the 
Cittie  of  London,  Ironmonger,  a  batchelor,  of  the  age 
of  32  yeares  or  thereabouts  and  at  his  own  Government, 
and  alleged  that  he  intended  to  marry  with  Rachel  Floud 
of  the  parish  of  Saint  Mildred,  in  the  City  of  Canterbury, 
Virgin,  of  the  age  of  19  or  thereabouts,  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Susan  Floud  of  the  same  parish,  widow,  who  is  con- 
senting to  the  intended  marriage ;  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
premisses,  and  that  he  knowetn  of  no  lawful  lett  or  im- 
pediment, by  reason  of  any  precontract,  consanguinity. 


affinity,  or  othervrise,  to  hinder  the  same,  made  fidth,  and 
desireth  license  to  be  married  in  the  pariah  church  of 
Saint  Mildred  aforesaid.  Izaak  Waltov." 

She,  then,  was  bom  in  1605,  or  a  little  later. 
She  was  certainly  older  than  her  brother  John,  for 
he  was  under  twenty-eight  in  1635  (see  her  mother's 
will,  p.  xvii),  and  was  bom,  therefore,  after  1607 ; 
but  may  have  been  younger  than  her  brother 
Robert,  who  was  executor  to  his  mother. 

But  supposing  her  to  have  been  the  eldest  child 
of  her  father,  he  could  not  have  been  married  later 
than  1604,  nor  bom,  probably,  later  than  1584. 

Could  Robert,  then,  the  son  of  John  Floud  of 
Milgate,  have  been  born  in  1584 1  If  not,  he  could 
not  have  been  the  husband  of  Susanna  Cranmer 
and  father  of  Rachel  Walton. 

His  uncle,  Robert  Fludd  (sixth  son  of  Sir 
Thomas),  the  noted  mystic  and  Rosicrucian,  in  his 
will,  dated  and  proved  in  1637,  mentions  his  late 
father.  Sir  Thomas  Fludd;  also  his  late  blbther, 
John  Fludd ;  also  his  nephew,  Robert  Fludd  [the 
man  in  question],  as  then  living  out  of  EngkncL 

Now  Berry,  on  p.  448  of  his  Kentish  Fedigrteij 
says  that  Robert,  the  said  testator,  was  the  sixth 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Floud,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty- three.  He  was  bom,  therefore,  in  1574,  and 
John,  his  next  eldest  brother,  must  have  been  bom 
no  later  than  1573.  Supposing,  therefore,  John  to 
have  married  at  so  early  an  age  as  twenty-one,  his 
son  Robert  cannot  have  been  bom  earlier  than 
1595,  and  may  have  been  bom  later. 

But  I  have  shown  that  the  father  of  Rachel 
Walton  cannot  have  been  bom  later  than  1584,  and 
may  have  been  bom  earlier.  Therefore  Rach^  was 
not,  as  Sir  Harris  supposed,  the  daughter  of  Robert, 
the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Floud  of 
Milgate. 

.^^in,  the  said  Robert  was  living  in  1637, 
the  date  of  his  uncle  Robert's  will.  But  his  sup- 
posed wife,  Susanna  Floud,  bom  Cranmer,  was 
a  widow  in  1626.  Therefore  Susanna  Cranmer  was 
not,  as  Sir  Harris  supposed,  the  wife  of  Robert,  the 
son  of  John,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Floud  of  Milgate. 

It  remains,  then,  to  show  who  Rachel  Floud  was ; 
and  this,  I  think,  can  be  done. 

Floud,  Fludd,  or  Floyd,  were,  as  is  well  known, 
attempts  to  spell  phonetically  the  Welsh  Uwyd, 
which  would  sound  nearly  Hloo-id ;  and  the  nune 
now  spelt  Lloyd  became,  in  the  sixteenth  and  Beveor 
teenth  centuries,  Floyd  or  Floud,  just  as  Ueweryn 
became,  in  Shakspeare's  mouth,  Fluellen. 

Susanna  Cranmer  is  called  both  Fludd  and  Fload 
in  her  will,  but  she  signs  it  herself  Floyd ;  and  she 
was  the  wife  of  William  Floyd  or  Lloyd,  described 
in  a  pedigree  of  about  the  year  1670  (belonging  to  his 
representative  Sir  Thomas  Crawley-Boevey,  Bart, 
of  Flaxley  Abbey)  as  of  Chepsted  in  the  parish 
of  Chevening,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  married 
to  Susanna  Cranmer, — that  is  to  say,  to  the  above- 
named  Susanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  of 
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St.  Mildred's,  Cunterbury,  son  of  the  Archdeacon, 
and  great-nephew  to  the  Archbishop.  Chepated 
was  the  seat  of  Robert  Cmnnier,  another  great- 
nephew  of  the  same. 

Of  her  sons  Robert  and  John,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
t«Us  nearly  nil  that  is  known ;  but  the  pedigree 


above  mentioned  pvea  ub  one  more  particular,  in 
the  marriage  of  Robert  Floud  (or,  as  he  is  there 
called,  Lloyd)  t«  Deborah  Rogers ;  and  the  following 
extract  from,  the  pedigree  of  Mh  line  will  account 
for  Beveral  persons  mentioned  by  Izaak  Walton, 
and  whom  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  fadd  to  identify : — 


WilliMD  Llojd=:8u« 


Raobel.  wife  of 
1610. 


Piltr  WAUt  a(' 
(he  Temple,  d. 


'Alice.      Jobn  Ajlewn 


Johrt  Llovd,^=Saiianow     Aurelis=:JobDW1ute,= 
d.  \ne.         I  Hoilier.     HollUr.    d.  ITOL 
I  d.  1T26.      d.  1676. 


ifl  White, 


Aylswsy,    wife  of  Sam- 


John  LIOTdj^fiuaiuuL 
d.  ITU.         I  Whita. 


Bir  Thomoj  Hyde 
CrawIey-BoeTej. 

Among  those  whom  Sir  Hajxis  mentions  as  not 
having  been  identified  are  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  HoUin- 
ahed,  Mra.  Mary  Rogers,  Mr.  Peter  White,  Mr. 
John  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Crawley ;  which  last, 
with  Abraham  Marklnnd  and  Mr.  Jos.  Taylor, 
witnessed  Walton's  wilL  All  of  these  names,  and 
sometiraes  the  very  persons,  are  found  in  the  abore 
pedigree. 

His  "  coi!en  Greinsell's  widow,"  also  unidentified 
by  Nicolas,  must  have  been  the  widow  of  one  of 
his  nepheWH.  sons  of  his  sister  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas 
Grinsdl,  of  Paddington,  citizen  and  ironmonger, 
ta  whom  Walton  was  apprenticed  in  November, 
1618.  See  Nicholl's  Account  of  the  Ironmojtgtr^ 
Compatiij,  IftijI,  pp.  200  and  565. 

There  are  WiUti)nB  in  the  registers  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ironmonger  Lane;  and  among  thera  Izaaclce  Walton, 
BOD  of  Henry  Walton,  baptized  Oct.  17,  1619,  and 
Isuek  Walton,  buried  June  5,  1621.  Had  Izaak 
Valtoi^  a  brother,  as  well  lis  a  son,  Henry  1 

I  have  seen  presentation  copies  of  several  of 
Isaak  Walton's  books,  some  in  the  collection  of  the 


1 


late  Mr.  Pickering,  some  at  Khixley,  and  some 
here,  having  the  following  names  written  in  Walton's 

"Mj  BMen  Williams."     He  mentions  Sir  Alpmliam 
WUliama,  p.  230. 
"MjKjnBirre." 
"  My  brother  M'  Thacter." 


)  Bev, 


hJf  blood  to  W(Jton"i  »econd  wife,  and  about  his  .mn  oge. 

■'  M'  BsyneB." 

"  M"  LutiB  Norton."  Alice  Crai.mer,  ijreat  aunt  of 
Rachel  Walton,  niuried  Thomas  Sarioii,  author  of 
Gorfarfiic,  kc. 

••  M'"'  Ann."    His  wife  or  daughter } 

^'  For  my  Lord  Alton."    Bee  p.  Ixiri. 

"  M'  Filiwilliam." 

■■  M"  DigbU." 

"  M"  Susanna  Hopton."  Edw"  Hopton,  Oen,  Utnito- 
nioiuii,  wai  author  of  some  coromendBitDry  Imce  in 
Barfcer^i  AH  of  Anglmg,  1857-9  (p.  i'^S). 

"M'  MiUington.'^  See  pp.  Iiili  uiJ  cci.  Anne, 
widow  of  John  King,  married  SirThoB.  .ilillinf-ian,  M.D. 

'■  iV  John  Snnilt." 

"  Ann  How  King."    See  p.  ci- 
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Thii  book  iioa  tbe  book- 


"Mycc 


uLooi 


None  of  whith  I  f:in  I'nrischj  identify.     Also — 

"  Sly  sister  JInrllia  Beacham,'    See  pp.  ori,  cvii. 

"  .M'"  Ellu  Vcninii  m;  8. 11.  [iweell.cart|."  So  doubt 
flnr  of  tlic  "  3  daflcra  "  of  Sir  Geoi^  Vernon,  p,  c»ii. 

"  M'  linrrard."    See  p.  cvii. 

"  Mj  Lard  of  London    [Henchman]. 

"My  Lord  Iho  Earl  of  CUrendon."  A  friend  of 
C.  Chiton. 

"for  Mil'  Jolia  lloidu.  I.  W."  [Life  nf  SoadertOH. 
formerly  bclonj^lng  to  Ur.  Llayd.  Eee  uboTe,  and  p.  cvii.] 
All  of  whom  lire  cither  mentioned  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicoliia  or  ore  ennily  identifiable. 

I  liave  iilfo  li,  Imok  from  the  FInxley  library, 
bciirinir  tlie  inacription  on  the  flyleaf,  "From  M' 
Iwiac  Walton  to  SI"  June  Muklnnd."  I  BUpposo  in 
ler  hand.    See  p.  ex. 

Returning  iifpiin  to  William  Lloyd  or  Floud  (the 
buitbiind  of  Siwanna  Cwnmcr)  who  whb  probably 
the  person  of  thnt  nunie  buried  at  St.  Mildred's, 
Cunterbiiry,  on  tlie  2yt.h  of  Jiinuiiry,  1623,  the 
Uojd  pcilipi^c  niakcH  hiin  son  of  Roger  IJoyd, 
second  win  of  H  iigh  (or  Ynyr)  Lloyd,  son  of  Griffith 
ijoyil  of  Ruy.td,  sixth  non  of  FUiiisey  Griffith  ap 
Eynnion,  descended  from  Osbiirn  Fitzgerald. 

Auother  brother  of  Roger  Lloyd  was  Griffith, 
parson  of  Clievening,  who  died  Oct.  3,  1596,  and 
-was  buried  on  the  5th,  under  u  fine  luonuiuental 
bmsa  Btill  existing,  which  bears  the  amia  of  Oabum 
Fitz^eruld  and  the  twelve  prineipul  ([uarterings. 

It  Ifl  evident  thiit  what  is  thietly  lacking  ia  the 
■will  of  Wiltiimi  Llnyd,  once  of  Chepated ;  also  his 
ninrrin(,'elicenceand"mHrTia^  lines"  with  Susanna 
Cninnier ;  but  failin;;  thew,  and  taking  into  account 
the  Llnyd  pedigree  nbovc  mentioned,  I  think  I  have 
cstnbliHhea  the  identity  of  her  hiisliand,  the  father 
of  EachBl  Walton,  with  thia  William  Lloyd. 

If  liny  of  your  renders  con  help  me  to  either  of 
these  lirivlemia,  to  a  wife  for  Roger  Lloyd,  or  to 
tho  identifieationofllcbomhRogera,  wife  of  Robert 
Lloj-d,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  My  own  interest 
in  the  matter,  lievnnd  that  which  ia  common  to  all 
lover.H  of  lauik  Walton,  is  shown  by  the  descent 
above.  Hbsrt  H,  Giana. 

St.  Dunatan'K,  Regent'a  Pnrk. 


OaiGO  OF  THE  JTAME  OP  '■  OEAVESEND." 

There  U  probably  no  proper  name  the  deriva- 
tion of  which  hua  lM>en  attended  with  EO  much 
diftieully  as  the  name  of  "  Gravesend,"  Yet, 
when  the  true  derivation  in  suggested,  it  will 
ap]icar  one  of  remnrkublc  simplicity.  Tbe  nearest 
approach  to  it  ever  published  is  in  a  local  guide- 
book, and  is  ns  follows  :— 

"tlravesend  wan  anciently  designated  (?ra«tt-Aam .- 
approved  authorities,  boweTer,  deduce  itB  namo  from  the 
old  Eiiglieb  term  gtrtfa  or  vrs/,  a  grtve,  implying  the 
nildeece  of  a  portreeve,  or  ihelimitof  his  Juriidiction ; 
hence  It  received  the  appellaUon  of  Oratei'irtui,  bnt  was 
nfterwaidg  dsDominated  Omm-aiuU." 


This  is  very  near  the  truth  :  gerrfa,  or  jT(ff,_or 
grrvt,  was  the  same  word  ns  rent,  which  remAim 
in  the  words  "  portreeve "  or  "  shireieeve " 
(sherilO,  and  was  the  same  as  stefl-ard  or  baililL 
Now,  the  name  "  Gravesend  "  no  doubt  indicated 
tlie  end  or  bound  of  the  jurisdiction  of  soma 
"reeve"  or  bailiff.  Bnt,  first,  the  bailiff  of  whit 
place  I  Hot  of  Gravesend  itself,  for  then  the 
termination  tnd  would  be  superfluoua  and  un- 
meaning ;  nor  of  the  shire  of  Kent,  for  Giavnend 
would,  in  no  point  of  view,  be  the  bound  or  end  of 
the  sherifTs  jurisdiction.  The  pkce,  h(rweva> 
nppeara  to  mark  the  end  or  limit  of  the  port  of 
London  ;  and  very  early,  indeed,  we  find  ^port- 
reeves," or  bailiffs  who  had  the  charge  or  care  of 
ports.  That  the  site  of  Gravesend  was  always  re- 
garded aa  the  mouth  of  the  river  appears  from  the 
boxon  Chronicle,  which  mentions  that  Hasten, 
tt Danish  chief,  landed  "at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  built  himself  n  fortress  at  Milton," 
which  adjoins  Gravesend.  Probably,  the  site  of 
tbe  fortress  was  Windmill  Hill,  where  there  is  now 
a  peaceful  mill,  and  which  would  be  a  fine  place  for 
a  "  look  out."  That  the  port  of  London  extends  to 
Gravesend,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  qucetion  araw 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  court  of  tw,  and  waa 
argued  with  great  learning.  It  is  true  that,  on  tbe 
one  side,  it  was  contended  that  the  limit  of  the  port  of 
London  was  Ynntlet  Creek-;  and  tho  lAbtr  AOiuit 
and  Lord  Hale's  tract,  and  many  old  autiorili«« 
were  cited  in  support  of  this  view;— but,  on  the 
other  side,  it  was  argued  that  the  liiuiU  of  the 
port  differed  according  to  the  piirpoBes  and  matter 
in  respect  to  which  the  question  arese,  and  that  tbe 
true  limit  for  pilotage  puqwses  was  Gravesend, 
while  for  customs' purposes  it  extended  to  a  line 
running  from  the  North  Foreland,  in  Kent,  to  the 
Naze,  in  Essex  ;  and,  again,  for  the  conservancy 
and  police  of  the  river  Thames,  extended  to 
Yantlet ;  'and  in  support  of  this  view  many  ancient 
charters  and  statutes  were  cited,  from  the  8th  of 
Richard  I.  down  to  the  time  of  James  11.,  and  nlflo 
Stowe's  Hietory  of  London,  and  other  works  of 
authority.  And  this  was  the  true  view.  The 
"Shipping  Notices"  daily  mention  ships  u  having 
reached  Gravesend,  as  the  beginning  of  the  port  <Mf 
London.  From  very  ancient  times  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor  or 
bailiff  of  London  a«  "portreeve"  or  conserrator  of 
the  port,  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  to 
which  it  belongs.  There  were  portreeves  in  Sason 
times,  the  word  being  compounded  of  two  t«nnB, 
one  Ronuin,  tlie  other  Saxon, "  port  "  and  "  reeve." 
Port,  in  the  Roman  Liw,  meant  a  place  of  import 
and  export  ; — "  Portns  eat  conclusua  locus  qao  im- 


portantur  u 


I  exportnntur 


'be  spot 


regarded  as  the  entrance  and  end  of  the  port,  a  _ 
hence  the  derivntion  of  tie  word  "  Graveaend,"  the 
end  or  bound  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Mayor  or 
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bailitr  of  London, 
London,  and 
belongs. 


"reeve"  of  the  port  of 
of  the  river  to  whith  it 
W.  F.  F. 


[The  following  note  uppeBred.  in  our  2"^  S.  tU.  280,  on 
thu  sabjixt  :—■•  Bntlt  Lambarde  and  Lelsod  denTS  the 
name  of  GrsTesend  from  the  Saxon  Ttord  Qtnfa,  a  Ruler, 
or  Portreve,  'ao  thnt,'  aiiys  Lambarde, '  Pottrere  is  the 
ruler  o[  the  t^iwn,  and  Oravtt-tad  a  u  luucU  u  to  ea;, 
the  limit,  bound,  or  precinct  of  lucb  a  rule  or  office' 
Laland,  in  hia  Umenin/,  culls  it  Oraa.  In  the  Uomeada;- 
book  Ihii  pUce  U  eolied  Gra-ivt-ham,  and  in  tbu  Teitua 
^SensiB  Qrara-aiidi.  Others,  however,  dcriTe  the 
name  from  graj,  a  coppice,  denoting  ita  Bituation  at  the 
extremity  of  a.  woud  tciwiirda  the  bea.'*J 


Temple  of  Diasa. — After  viaiting  Epheaua  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  I  read  the 
account  ivhich  Dr.  Chandler  gave  to  the  Society  of 
Dilettunti  of  the  ^-isit  he  paid  to  the  same  city  in 
the  year  17C4.  The  worthy  Doctor  states,  that 
after  passing  the  iir[uediict  M  Aisiilook,  he  saw  a 
slab  of  white  marble,  an  which  was  inscribed  a 
decree  providing  that  the  whole  of  the  month 
Artemision — bo  called  after  the  goddess  Diana — 
should  be  held  sacred.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  slab  must  have  stood  within  a  very  few 
minntes"  walk  of  the  recently  discovered  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana.  It  appeara  strange  that  the 
esistence  of  euch  it  memorial  at  that  spot  did  not 
BDggest  to  explorers  the  probability  that  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  were  at  no  great  distance  ; 
instead  of  which,  until  Mr.  Wood  got  upon  the 
right  track,  all  giiesse»  and  apecnlalions  on  the 
subject  were  utterly  wide  of  the  mnrfc. 

F.  W.  CHEsaojr. 

Lambeth  TerrBco. 

CiiRONonRAus.— 1.  The  Infanta  IsabeUa,  after 
restoring  the  Slaison  dii  Boi,  Bmssela,  placed 
it  a  Btntue  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  inscription; — 

&lC  ^'otVJI  faCIs  pVbLICab  fL19abeth 

CossKCaATir,' 
which  ;^Teg  the  date  of  the  event.  16S4. 

2.  The  chronotTnm  of  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Justus  Lipsiits  (1606)  is,  "oMnIa  CaDVnt.''  " 
is  at  St.  Peter's,  Lou  vain,  andallndestothe  destruc- 
tion of  the  t«wpr3  of  that  church  by  fire  in  1458, 
and  of  the  wooden  structure,  which  rephtc«d  them, 
by  a  storm  in  161)4. 

3.  The  chronogram  on  the  Town  Hall,  Leydi 
pvea  not  only  the  date  of  the  celebrated  siege, 
1674,  but  each  of  the  131  days  the  siege  lasted  is 
represented  by  a  letter  in  the  inacription.     W  ia 
to  bo  counted  as  VV: — 

"HiB  sWaHTB   nVBOBMIOO* 
UDEBKACtlT  n«l>DK  TE  OOOT 

bIicaebt  zsa  tiVIsiht  MersCbxv, 

OAV  nl  V»S  WtCDEK  BBOOt, 

lo  VsbL  Wf  CVJ.STBS  WmsChmi." 
CAfler  block  faniine  had  brought  to  death  nearl;  9,000 


L's; 


men.  as  God  the  Lord  crieved,  be  gare  u>  bread  again  u 
much  aa  tre  could  viah.] 

J.  C.  CUH7QH. 

Coaions  Colltbioh.  —  In  Clynnog  Church 
(Diocese  Bangor,  North  Wales),  there  is  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Beuno,  the  founder,  to  which 
attaches  this  peculiar  belief  that  the  powdered 
scrapings  of  the  stone  columns  that  support  the 
chapel  are  efficacious  as  a  sovereign  cure  for  sore 
eyes.  For  this  purpose  people  resort  to  the  build- 
ing, coming  even  from  long  distances ;  and  although 
the  edifice  has  been  recently  restored,  and  conse- 
quently little  or  no  whitewash  left,  yet  such  is  the 
strong  belief  of  these  poor  country  people,  that 
they  atiU  scrape  on  to  obtain  a  scanty  supply  of 
the  precious  dust;  and  the  plinths  of  the  colunms 
of  St.  Beuno,  I  am  told,  suffer  diligent  abrasion  at 
their  hands.  A  pinch  of  it  is  added  to  a  bottle  of 
water,  and  thus  a  collyrium  is  made,  which 
appUed  with  all  &itb  aa  to  its  efficacy. 

GLODCBSTERanittK  Provbrbiai.  Satihob. — I 
have  heard  of  "the  toad  under  a  harrow,"  and  even 
of  the  Grenuan  saw,  "  as  uB«leBs  as  the  fifth  wheel 
to  a  wagon";  but  the  following  is  new  to  me.  An 
old  farmer,  speaking  of  a  young  man  who  occupied 
a  farm,  and  did  not  do  it  very  well  or  understand 
his  business,  said,  "A  varm  wur  no  mare  use  to 
heem  than  a  /ide-pocket  to  a,  twoid."  The  same 
old  gentleman,  wishing  to  convey  the  notion  that 
his  rehUions  should  not  have  any  of  his  money 
until  his  death,  expressed  it  thus:  "He  wumt  a- 
going  to  take  off  heea  clothes  avore  he  went  to 
led."  F.  8. 

Chorchdovn. 

A  Kelic  of  Bdbns. — The  Hon.  E.  Qraham, 

Esq.,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Cnpe  Town,  and 
grandson  of  "  Graham  of  Fintray  "  immortalized 
by  Burns's  four  poetical  epistles  addressed  to  him, 
has  lately  received  from  Scotland  an  interesting 
family  relic,  namely,  the  identical  copy  of  Buros^ 
Songs  set  to  music  by  George  Thompson,  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  which  ia  an  inscription  in  Burns's  hand- 
writing, as  he  presented  the  volume  to  Miss 
Graham  of  Fintray,  the  daughter  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor.  The  date  ia  I'm,  with  the  verses 
included  in  his  published  works,  commencing  with 
the  lines; — 

"  Here  where  the  Bcottiah  miue  immortal  lives 
In  tonefal  strains  ftnd  eacred  namben  joiosd." 

"A  further  interest  attaches  to  the  book  fismi 
the  interlineated  correctiona  made  in  manuscript 
by  die  poet,  both  in  the  letter-press  and  tie 
music  pages,  some  of  which  I  mny  be  able  to  send 
you  at  another  time." 

For  the  above  commonication,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindneaa  of  Professor  Koble,  South  AMcan 
CoUege.  H.  Hall. 

Larender  Hill. 
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Postage  Portraits. — The  following  "  cutting" 
is  of  interest : — 

"  The  United  States  postage  stamps  bear  various  profile 
portraits.  The  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  1-cent 
stamp,  in  imperial  ultra-marine  blue,  is  after  a  profile 
bust  oy  Rubricht.  The  head  of  Andrew  Jackson  on  the 
2-cent  stamp,  in  yelyet  brown,  is  from  a  bust  by  Hiram 
Powers.  The  Washington  head  on  the  green  3-cent 
stamp  is  after  Houdon's  celebrated  bust.  The  Lincoln 
profile,  in  red,  on  the  6-cent  stamp,  is  after  a  bust  by 
Yolk.  The  7* cent  stamp,  in  yermilion,  gives  the  head 
of  Stanton,  after  a  photograph.  The  head  of  Jefferson 
on  the  10-cent  stamp,  in  chocolate,  is  drawn  from  a  life- 
size  statue  by  Hiram  Powers.  The  portrait  of  Henry 
Clay,  in  neutral  purple,  on  the  12-cent  stamp,  is  after  a 
bust  by  Hart.  The  head  of  Webster  on  the  15-cent 
stamp,  in  orange,  is  after  the  Clevinger  bust.  The  por- 
trait of  General  Scott  on  the  24-cent  stamp,  in  purple,  is 
after  a  bust  by  Coffee.  The  head  of  Hamilton  on  the 
SO-oent  stamp^  in  black,  is  after  the  Cerrachi  bust ;  and 
the  portrait  or  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  in  car- 
mine, is  after  Wolcott's  statue." 

EvERARD  Home  Coleman. 

Parallel  Passages. — "  Painted  Imagery." — 

"  Yorh^You,  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 
spake. 
So  manv  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage,  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, 
'  Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  ! ' " 

Richard  II.,  Act  v.,  sc.  2. 

Spenser  speaks  of  "  painted  imagery": — 

*'  And  all  the  earth  far  underneath  her  feete 
Was  dight  with  flowers,  that  voluntary  grew 
Out  of  the  ground,  and  sent  forth  odours  sweet ; 
Tenne  thousand  mores  of  sundry  sent  and  hew. 
That  might  delight  the  smell,  or  please  the  view, 
The  which  the  nymphes  from  all  the  brookes  thereby 
Had  gathered,  they  at  her  foot-stoole  threw ; 
That  richer  seem'd  than  any  tapestry. 
That  princes*  bowres  adome  with  painted  imagery" 

Canto  vii.  of  MtUabilttie, 

**  A  ngelo.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother." 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.,  sc.  2. 

**  K.  Hen,  Have  you  a  precedent 

Of  this  commission  ?    I  believe,  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, 
And  stick  them  in  our  wiU." 

Henry  VIII.,  Act  i.,  sc.  2. 

Shakspeare  may  here  refer  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

"  Neither  have  the  judges,"  says  Coke,  **  a  power  to 
judge  according  to  that  which  they  think  to  be  fit,  but 
that  which  out  of  the  laws  they  know  to  be  right  and 
consonant  to  law.  Judex  bonus  nihil  ez  arbitrio  suo 
faciat,  nee  proposito  domesticas  voluntatis,  sed  juxta 
leges  et  jura  pronunciet."— Co.  Rep. 

Angelo  says  besides : — 
"  Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him :  he  must  die  to-morrow." 

And,  according  to  another  maxim  of  the  law  of 
England,  "  Jastitia  non  novit  patrem  nee  matrem, 
solam  veritatem  spectat  justitia." — 1  Buhtrode,  199. 

W.   L,  RUSHTON.       I 


House  Inscription. — The  town  of  LiBbioiiy 
near  Belfast,  sofiered  from  the  effects  of  a  destmctiT* 
fire  in  1 707.  One  of  the  houses  erected  immediil^ly 
afterwards  has  on  the  front  a  marble  slab  bearing 
the  following  inscription: — 

«H 

'  I  I.'— 1708. 
The  year  above  this  house  erected, 
This  town  was  burnt  ye  year  before ; 
People  therein  may  l>e  directed, 
God  hath  judgments  still  in  store, 
And  that  they  do  not  him  provoke 
To  give  to  them  a  second  stroke. 
The  builder,  also,  doth  desire, 

At  exniration  of  his  lease. 
The  lanolord  living  at  that  time 

May  think  upon  the  builder's  case. 
'  The  stone  which  the  builders  rc^jected,  the 
Same  is  become  the 

Head  of  the  comer.'  '* 

W.  H.  Pattxrson. 

Hellions. — H.  W.  Beecher  uses  this  word  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  apparently  in  a  sense  eqom- 
lent  to  inhabitants  of  nelL  On  reading  it  I  mv 
reminded  of  a  Welsh  use  of  the  word  nalimnif  • 
bad  lot,  in  Llandvosal  in  Cardi^nshire.  It  aeenis 
strange  how  such  a  word  should  sunriye  among 
the  Welsh  hills  long  after  it  has  become  genen^jr 
obsolete  in  its  English  home.  In  Caidiganahin 
may  be  heard  also  tne  word  awf  for  a  greedy  per- 
son, and  Basmws  (i.  e.,  Erasmus)  for  a  man  mii^l^i 
generally,  in  a  bad  sense.  He  is  a  raimw$  of-s 
man.  T.  C.  U. 

Gloucestershire  Customs. — 1.  A  hone  ttlnft 

to  market  to  be  sold  should  always  be  taken  thers 

with  a  new  halter.    2.  A  stray  horse  must  not  be 

taken  to  the  pound  with  a  halter,  but  only  with  a 

wisp  of  straw.  F.  S. 

Cnurchdown. 


TENNYSON'S  ST.  AGNES. 
In  Gerxah.    Bt  Pbofbssor  Dbuus,  ov  Bohx. 

I. 
Im  Mondlicht  flimroert  hell  der  Sohnee 

Tief  auf  dem  Klosterdach ; 
Mein  Hauch  steigt  auf  wie  Dunst;— 0  geh* 

Bald  meine  Seel'  ihm  nach  !* 
Der  ElosterthUrme  Schatten  ziehn 

Ueber  den  sckneei^n  Plan, 
Sacht  fliehend,  wie  die  Stunden  fliehn. 

Bis  ich  dem  Herm  darf  nahn. 
Jiach  meinen  Geist  Du  rein,  wie  rein 

Im  Frost  der  Luftraum  liegt, 
Und  wie  dies  friihste  Schneeglbcklein, 

Das  an  mein  Herz  sich  sclmiiegt. 

ri. 
Wie  schmutziff  grau  mein  weiss  Gewand 

Zu  jenem  hellen  Grund, 
Wie  dieser  Kerze  ird'scher  Brand 

Zu  jenem  Silberrund, 

Perhaps  lines  three  and  four  might  run  that : — 
Wie  Duft  mein  Hauch  schwebt  im  die  Huh', 
Folg"  bald  die  Seel'  ibm  naoh  ! 


i"  B.  Sn.  Not.  15,  '73.J 
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Dad  so 


m  die  Seel 
n  Ge'iBt 


n  ird'ichsn  B>U9  ich  bin 


80  Buch  in 

Zu  dam.  \rai  Da  rerbeisBt. 
Thn'  suf  den  Himmel,  Uerr  !  iind  fera 

Rurcli  Bllea  Sterulicht  htist' 
Mich,  Deioa  Bmut,  Relin  wie  ein  Stem 

In  Kleidern  reia  urid  neiae. 


Dass  nieder  SiessC  aein  Glnni ! 
Tiefei  und  tiefer  irundenim  l 

Aufgehn  die  Thor'  und  mein 
Wait  driniiFn  burrt  dev  Brautigun 

Und  miuht  mich  BiindeDreiiL' 
Sio  Sabbatlie  der  Enigkeit— 

Eiii  Sabbath  siiu  und  tniut  !— 
Anf  bellen  Mear  ein  Licbt  bo  weit— 

I>er  Briiut'gum  mit  der  Braut. 


[We  miut  request  CDrreBpondeuta  dcBiiiiig  InfomiaUon 
on  faniil;  matlcra  of  only  priiate  interest,  to  affix  their 
■umes  and  iddregses  to  their  queriea,  in  order  that  the 
annrera  maj  ba  addreaeod  to  them  direct.] 

"AnTO-Icos;  or,  Farther  UaES  op 
Dead  to  thk  Livisd.  A  Fragment  from  the 
MSS.  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  [Not  published.]" 
"WMIe  working  in  the  Union  Society's  Library  it 
I  have  come  across  this  curious  pamphlet,  which 
has  been  bound  up  with  the  collective  editiott  of 
Eentham'a  Works,  11  Toia.,  9to.  Though  pre- 
tending to  be  u  t,'eniiine  production  of  Bentham,  I 
cannot  think  that  it  is  bo.  The  evidence  against 
it  of  an  external  nature  is  considerable.  Not  only 
is  there  no  editor's  name  attacbed,  although  Ben- 
tham  was  unusually  happy  in  bis  editor,  but  there 
is  not  erea  a  publisher's  or  printer's  name  any- 
where to  be  found.  It  is  printed  in  octaro,  and  m 
double  columns,  like  the  collected  edition  of  the 
works,  but  on  different  paper,  and  in  larger  and 
coaiaer  type.  So  much  for  the  eitemal  evi- 
dence. On  reading  it,  it  became  quite  clear  to  my 
mind  that  it  was  simply  an  elnbonite  "  skit " 
aimed  against  the  Benthamite  philosophy.  The 
OTork  proposes,  "  by  the  slow  exhaustion  of  the 
moisture  from  the  human  head,"  to  make  every 
man  "  his  own  image,"  which  is  what  it  exphiina 
"Auto-Icon  "  to  mean  (p.  2).  These  quasi-natural 
atotues  are  then  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  tbe 
■writer  finds  in  our  churches  "ready  ptoyided 
receptaclesforAuto*Icons"  (p.  3).  "  Authorsmight 
be  arranged  in  a  chamber  in  the  order  of  time  of 
their  existence,  or  decease,  or  in  the  order  of  laeril, 
tc  be  deddetl  by  ballot;  and  how  interesting  would 
be  the  '  Auto- Icon '  of  a  venerated  preacher  in 
the  chapel  where  he  had  taught—'  Tnough  dead 
he  TCt  speaketh ' "  (p.  6). 

There  is  much  funcraal  jesting  of  this  kind,  and 
a   clasaification   of    the   "  uses,"   marked   by   the 


Benthamian  formidableness  of  terminolof(y.  But 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  ace 
more  than  sufficient  reasons  for  suspecting  the 
genuineness  of  this  pamphlet,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
direct  reference  to  Benthom  as  one  who  "in 
memory  will  never  cease  to  live,"  on  p.  G. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Bentham's  head  was 
treated  in  the  way  described  here,  or  at  greater 
length,  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith's  to  be 
found  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  S""  S.  x.  187,  who  drew 
away  the  fiuids  from  the  bead  "  by  placing  it 
under  an  air-pump  over  sulphuric  acid." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of 
this  imposture,  the  principal  object  being  to  laugh 
at  the  philosophy  ot  utility  and  common  sense, 

I  find  no  mention  of  this  paniphlet  in  Martin, 
Bihl.  Cataloffiii  of  FrivaUly  Prinled  Books,  and  I 
should  tie  gW  to  learn  wbat  may  be  known  on 
the  subject  to  any  of  your  readers.  PerhapR  I 
ought  to  add  that  the  pamphlet  consists  of  31 
pages,  and  that  it  was  bought  by  the  Union 
Society  in  Eaater  Term,  ISC'?. 

Ebnest  C  Thouab. 
TriDity  College,  Oirord. 

Spanish  Ballad. — Where  can  I  procure  a 
Spanish  ballad  which  veara  ago  I  read  in  A 
-Reciter  f  The  hero  of  tlie  ball^  was  a  chieftain 
of  renown.  His  arms  had  been  valiant  in  tbe 
cause  of  a  king  who  had  done  wrong  to  the  chief- 
tain's father.  Tbe  king  promised  that  his  father 
should  be  restored  to  him,  well  knowing  that  he 
was  dead.  The  dead  man  was  propped  upon 
horseback  and  presented  to  his  son,  who  wa^ 
naturally,  stunned  at  the  sight.  He  recovered 
himself.  Here  is  all  that  I  remember  of  the 
ballad  :— 

"  Up  from  the  ground  be  sprang  onoe  more  and  seized 
tiie  monurch's  rein. 
Amid  the  pule  bewildered  looks  of  all  hia  atartled 

And  with  a  fierce  o'er-moatering  groap  the  rearbur  war 

horse  lad. 
And  Btenilf  eet  them  fsco  to  face,  the  king  before  tbe 


Be  still  i  and  gase  thou  on  falaeliing,ind  tell  me  what 
i»  this," 
The  end  was  that  this  warrior'a  banner  "  led  the 
ipeara  no  more  among  the  hills  of  Spain." 

JambhBobb.  • 

Anontmous. — I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  would  kindly  give  the  names  of  the 

.ithors  of  tbe  following  :— 

"  The  Alarum,  a  poem  humbly  dedicated  to  Britons  of 
all  deaciiptiona  who  love  their  king  and  vensiate  the 
constitution  of  their  coantry  floag  motto].  London, 
C.  Chappla,  60,  Pall  Mall,  1807.'' 

"Alico  Grant,  The  Two  Couaini  and  the  Pair  Day. 
London,  Darton  &  Harrey,  183S." 

"Alidia  and  Cloridan;  or,  the  oflapriligof  Bertha,  a 
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romance  of  former  times,  id  tno  Tots.  Londoa,  N.  L. 
Paonier,  1811.'' 

"Aloadin,  Friuce  oF  the  AmniuB,  and  other  poems. 
Landim,  CbirUe  Tilt.  (Printed  bj)  Holt  Bhalilera; 
Swaffham,  Gowina  1838." 

"  Almegio,  a  poem  in  five  caatoi  [motto].  London, 
Hodgaon;  Bohn,  1813." 

'•  Ami&ls  of  buinblB  life  [niotto].  Londoa,  J.  Sfiland, 
ISJO.     Entered  at  Stationen'  HalL" 

"Antentine,  an  autobiogrenb;  rmottol.  LDDdon, 
Smitb,  Elder  t  Co.,  1839." 

"  Arialomenes,  a  On;dan  tale,  in  two  toIb.  London, 
R.  Tyaa,  and  J.  Mcniies,  Edinburgh,  IS.18. ' 


RitingtOB,  1B43." 


*e  Lectures  od  Aicbitectore  . . 


Ol.PHAR  HaMST. 
}  explaijj  this  proverb 


It  Lis  beaten  bolli  JLay  and  Grose  {FTOterbi,  2nd. 
ed.,  179(1,  Uvo.).  Alio  thia,  which  is  n  like  pnule 
to  theni : — 

f  Siddlewiok,  vrho  can  read  in  no 


"Lilce  thePai 
took  hat  hia  dvi 
"  Saddle  wifk 
auch  parish  oi 
Britannia  or 
above),  c  ''■i  ' 


9  said  to  be  in  Clieahire  ;  bn 
pkfe  ia  mentioned  in  the  Ologna 
n  Englatid's  Gatxtlefr." — Grose  (as 
ho  ascribes  it  to  "  Cheshire  Pro- 
H.  S.  Skiptox. 


contemplated  mj  piirchaae  was  conudembly  en- 
hanced. In  order  to  assist  the  process  of  id^tjfl- 
cation,  I  exactly  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  fint 
and  laat  columns : — 

' '  la  nomine  domini  noitii 

Jbe«n  Chriali  Amen 

Inclpit  liber  qui  dicit(<ir) 


(A)  bonia(nun)  sumnia  qum  iHagistrutia  ee    ^ 
Tulgariter  nuncupatar  propter  ejusdem  oompendioiitateiD 
— d  eonfesaorea  communim  inolevil,"  4e. 

Quod  faiecte  domino  DoGtro  Jhcsu  Christo  excepts 
tabula  capitulorum  et  abbreviatunrum  et  Subricanan 


I!  HediolajiDm 


Tiniii  Cottage,  Cheltcnhi 

"Notre  Daiie  de   Pa useli-b."— Under  the 

heiiilinj;  "  Andenarde,  Bclgiiira,"  in  BradshaM-'* 
Coiiliiui'fid  Giiiilc,  for  1S60,  the  nbore-nnnied 
chiiicli  is  mentioned  a.'  bein't  worthy  of  a,  visit. 
I  sbuiUd  much  like  to  Icam  how  this  church  ob- 
tained this  name,  und  in   vhnac  honour 


led. 


H.  P. 


"SnR"  FOR  "TllAS." — Esprewions  couinionly 
thought  mere  Tulgarisnif<,  iiometimes  prove  to  be 
only  obsolete.  So  "nor"  ia  nseil  for  "  tlian"  by 
the  heroine  in  Adam  Jkiit-  nuion^  the  few  nttempts 
to  nmke  her  apeak  the  Linguagc  of  low  life.  But 
(though  the  use  ia  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson) 
it  muv  have  once  hod  better  nulhoritr.  Tjtler 
(Uitt'nf  (itotland,  viii.  1K3)  quotes  a  !MS.  letter 
of  David  Lindsay,  "  accounted  among  the  beet  of" 
tho  ministers  of  the  Kirk  in  lOSi],  in  which  lie 
says,  "  the  nature  of  such  as  nithcr  regard  their 
own  particuini  itor  the  ipiietness  of  their  country." 
See  also  viii.  237. 


- lugtlia 

aancti  Angeli  ■occciLiiii." 

The  book  has  evidently  at  some  time  or  other 
been  in  better  compony  than  that  in  which  I 
found  it — amongst  a  lot  ofworthlesa  lumber  at* 
bookstall,  for  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  pasted  a 
kbel  with  the  inscription,  "£x  Bibliotheca  Civka 
Vindobonensi."  H.  H.  S.  C. 

"  La  Ho^tontB  Br  lr  Danube,  par  le  Comt«  da 
Marsigli,  1741."— In  what  English  periodica]  haft 
a  review  ai)])earEil  of  this  work  I  E. 

Prince  Bisharck  i.v  Irelakd. — In  one  of  th» 
leading  ariiclea  in  the  Daily  Tdfijraph,  of  Oct  30, 
on  the  brilliant  life  of  the  bte  Sir  Henry  Hollutd, 
Bart,,  the  following  passage  occurs  ; — 

"  Lr.  Holland  miLtt  have  met  a  BRaggerine,  eccentilA 
but  ccrtniolv  able  German  officer,  bearinE  tbe  name  of 
Count  Vcn  'Biemarofc.  wbo.  fome  time  before,  had  Uw 
miarortune  to  kill  an  English  oOieer  in  a  duel  in  1r«lw^ 
where  he  waa  statioDed  while  aerring  George  IIL  in  tha 

Woidd  some  one  of  your  readers  kindly  fumiBk 
the  name  of  the  officer  who  was  killed,  and  in  what 
part  of  Ireland  the  duel  took  phiee.  E.  C 

Cork. 

Jmiah  BuBcnETT. — Did  Joaiah  Burchett,  wl» 

.ras  Secretary  to  the  Admimlty,  and  wbo  maniod 

ThoHLaainc,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Honywood, 

cliildtcn  I     If  60,  I  ^hnll  be  glad  to  isn 

their  naniefi,  and  to  know  whom  they  married. 

E.  R.W. 

Chcbch  PRornRTY  ly  Wales. — Was  then  a 
Parliamentary  return  made  about  the  year  IVfiO 
of  Chiurh  property  in  Wales  I  D.  J>i 


SicoLAca  DE  Arsiio.— Can  you  Rive  ine 
information  concemin),'  him  I  I  ktely  purchased 
»  blnck-h-lter  folio  in  very  line  condition,  the  title 
of  which  ai)peared  as  "  Sumina  Sicolui  ile  Auima, 
siccccLXXiUT."  This  date  itself  attracted  my 
nttcntion  to  the  book,  as  being  a  fiiir  specimen  of 
tolerably  early  printing  j  but  when  I  discovered 
internal  evidence  that  the  book  was  really  printed 
A.D.   1444,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  with  which   I 


shire  in  the  Uentleraan'i  Magemnc  for  June  1^^ 
p.  C93  i  The  letter  is  headed  "  College  of  Ann%* 
iind  aigned  "  R.  D."  H.  S.  O. 

"Hic  ET  ALrnnis."— Can  you  assist  me  Ed 
finding  a  correct  translation  of  this  motto,  belong-  ■ 
ing  to  Pigott,  Bart,  of  Knapton  1  Debrett  trana- 
lates  it  "  Here  and  elsewhere,"  which  I  conceive  to 
be  incorrect.    In  an  old  diary  of  my  late  fiitlieA 
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I  find  a  coloured  sketch  of  the  I'igott  anna,  with 
the  motto,  "  Hie  et  olubris,"  or  "  liliibria." 

Wm.  Jackson  Pioott. 
Ihmdmm,  Co.  Dona. 

"Goat  abd  Booth."— It  is  said  that  Morland 
painted  the  sign  of  this  public-house  at  Chelsea  to 
iiijuidate  hia  acore.  The  present  aiftn  has  some 
shadow  of  resemhlance  to  Morknd's  stylo  of  colour- 
ing in  the  white  tights,  but  it  must  have  been 
Tcpainted  a  dozen  times  since.  Has  any  fujiciful 
collector  of  signboards  bought  it  and  treoanted  it 
up  I  C.  A.  W. 

Mnyfair,  W. 

NOHTHUMTIERLASD     CtTSTOM. la    this   COUOty, 

about  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  caatomary  for 
the  voung  men  and  girls,  on  the  erening  of  a  par- 
ticukr  day  in  summer,  to  resort  to  a  neighbouring 
wood,  to  beat  each  other  with  branches  of  the 
motiDtain-a£h  (rowan-tree).  I  shall  be  obliged  if 
any  of  yotir  correspondents  wil]  give  me  ftirtber 
information  respecting  the  custom,  and  also  te!l 
mo  the  day  and  month  on  which  it  woa  observed. 
T.  F.  TuiSBi-TON  Dter. 

"  EiiTMB." — As  you  allow  one  of  your  eoirespon- 
(lents  to  write  rhyme  without  the  h,  you  wUl,  I 
hope,  permit  me  to  ask  him,  "Were,  air,  do  you 
{j-ct  your  authority  (  Wether  from  modem  or 
ancient  orthogrophera  ?  Wy  are  we  to  write 
'  ryme ' ;   werefore   and   to  wat  end  J     Wen  did 


Scplicit. 

VS  THE  ELECTIVE  AND  DEPOSING  POWER  OF 
PAELUMBNT. 
(i'l'S.  xii.  321,349,371.) 
fCoiirfiHM/ronip.  373.; 
Tile  notion  that  our  sovereign's  title  to  the 
crown  was  ever  derived  from  her  coronation  is 
an  entire  error.  The  coronation  wm  only  a  solemn 
riatgiiHioii  of  a  right  already  vested.  Thus,  as 
.  JIatthew  of  Westminster  says,  aa  soon  as  King 
Henry  was  buried,  the  barons  swore  fealty  to 
Prince  Edward,  bis  son,  although  ho  was  absent; 
and  Wftlsingham  says,  "  recognoverunt "  Edward 
Bs  king  "pntemiiiue  euccessionem  honorta  ordin- 
aveniQt";  that  is,  in  bis  absence  thev  ordained 
nnd  declared  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  suc- 
ceeding by  hereditary  right.  And  in  all  the  records 
it  is  litated  that  he  then  began  to  reign,  though  he 
did  not  return  to  this  country,  and  was  not  crowned 
tintil  two  years  afterwards.  Daring  all  that  tiute 
th°  iidminixtmtioit  of  justice  went  on  in  hia  name 
and  under  his  authority,  otherwise  the  peace  of  the 
conniry  could  not  have  been  preserveiL    This  is 


the  true  reason  for  the  legal  doctrine  that  the 
sovereign  began  to  reign  at  the  death  of  hii  pre- 
decessor, which  ia  not,  as  Mr.  Freeman  supposes,  » 
mere  figment  of  the  lawyers,  but  waa  grounded  Od 
good  sense  and  practical  expediency.  Months 
might  elapse  before  the  coronation,  bat  in  the 
meantime  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
business  of  the  realm,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  ret^uired  the  exercise  of  royal  authoiiW  ; 
and  thero  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  in  this 
way  the  royal  authority  was  not  exercised  im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  the  kinc,  that  is,  the 
very  day  afterwards,  if  he  waa  in  tne  country,  or 
otherwise,  as  soon  as  he  could  receive  authentie 
intelligence  of  the  fact.  ThusitwaawithHenrylU, 
and  Alward  L,  and  so  it  was  with  Edward  U., 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown  as  well  by  hereditary 
right  as  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  peers, 
that  ia,  recognizing  that  right,  '*  non  tJtm  jure 
hiereditju-io  quam  unanimo  ussensu  proecrom  et 
magnotum.  Successit  Alius  sous  Edwaidus 
primogeoituB  patema  successione  et  etiam  assensii 
prooemni."  Not  a  word  as  to  elietioii .  The  phrase 
"election"  was  never  used  eicept  by  a  usunmt, 
who  had  not  hereditary  title.  Those  who  had  it 
were  at  once  recognised  as  having  it. 

Muehof  this,  however,  is  strictly  irrelevant  to  the 
question  at  issue ;  for  the  question  is  as  to  whether 
Parliament  ever  elected  or  deposed  a  soTerei^. 
And  Parliament  did  not  exist  until  after  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  What  I  asserted  k,  that  the 
hereditary  title  to  the  throne  has  been  invariably 
recogniz^,  and  that  ParliAment  has  never  either 
elected  or  deposed  a  sovereign.  This  is  not  dis- 
puted, as  tor  aa  I  have  yet  gone,  in  the  only  in- 
stance I  have  come  to,  that  of  Edward  II.,  for  it  is 
not  suggested  that  there  was  any  eariier  instanca 
after  tlie  accesaion  of  Henry  III.,  eo  that  there  can 
hardly  have  been  "  a  recognized  mode  practised 
often  enough  to  show  its  legality."  There  had  not 
been  a  single  instance  of  it  since  the  Conquest, 
prior  to  the  case  of  Edward  II.,  and  that,  uiere- 
fore,  was  the  first  instince  ;  and  as  to  that,  rone  of 
the  material  statements  I  made  ate  at  all  displaced, 
or  even  disputed.  W,  A.  B.  C.  indeed  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  1  had  admitted  that  "the  Par- 
liament was  snmmoned  by  writs  of  the  king,"  for  I 
deny  that  any  Parliament  was  summoned  at  all, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  wae  so.  What  ap- 
pears is,  that  toe  rebels  who  hud  seized  and 
secluded  their  sovereign,  and  murdered  his  minig- 
ters,  of  their  own  mere  motion,  without  ai^ 
sanction  from  Parliament,  or  without  having 
asked  such  sanction,  though  Parliament  had  re- 
cently sat  and  risen,  pretended  or  profesaed  to 
have  issued  writs  in  the  name  of  the  imprisoned 
king ;  but  there  ia  no  proof  that  they  issued  tliem 
regularly  and  properly  to  all  who  were  entitled  to 
be  summoned  ;  and  there  is  the  beat  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  were  not  so  iisued.     For  subseqaent 
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eyents  showed  that  the  body  of  the  peers  did  not 
approve  what  was  done,  since  they  rose  in  resist- 
ance to  the  rebels,  and  soon  afterwards  Parliament 
attainted    the    chief   author   of   the   deposition. 
Moreover,  the  ministers  who  had  been  murdered, 
the  Spensers,  were  men  who  had  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  Parliament,  and  had  been  placed  in  office 
with  its  full  assent.     It  can  now  be  seen  why  the 
rebels  had  made  no  appeal  to  Parliament,  and  why 
they  rose  in  arms  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  Parliament  to  be  summoned. 
For  they  imprisoned  and  deposed  the  king  before 
they  issued  the  writs  for  a  Parliament.     If  they 
had  had  any  real   belief  that  Parliament  would 
have  sanctioned  the  deposition,  they  would  have 
waited  until  Parliament  had  met,  and  agreed  to  it ; 
but  their  first  act  was  to  seize  and  seclude  their 
sovereign  and  murder  the  ministers  who  possessed 
the    confidence    of    Parliament,    and    not    until 
months  afterwards  did  they  venture  to  convene  a 
pretended  Parliament,  and  in  the  meantime  were 
using  force  and  arms  to  secure  their  own  influence 
over  it,  and  pack  it  with  their  creatures.     My  op- 
ponent asks,  whether  a  sovereign,  when  free,  would 
be  foolish    enough  to  call  together  a  Parliament 
simply  to  depose  himself  ?    Probably  not,  but  he 
forgets  that,  iis  a  fact,  Edward  did  summon  Parlia- 
ments frequently,  and  that  one  had  sat  shortly 
before  the  rebellion  against  him,  which  is  called  a 
deposition.     If  there  were  any  real  ground  for  im- 
peaching his  ministers,  the  Spensers,  they  might 
have  been  impeaclied  at  that  Parliament ;  or,  if 
there  were  any  pretence  for  deposition,  it  might 
have  been  proposed  then.     But  no  such  monstrous 
proposal  has  ever  been  made  to  any  Parliament, 
nor  was  it  made  then.     The  rebels  waited  until 
Parliament  had  risen  and  the  peers  were  dispersed, 
and  then  proceeded,  not  to  summon  a  Parliament 
to  depose  the  king,  but  to  depose  him  themselves 
by  armed   force  ;    murder  his  ministers  without 
trial ;  and  then  convene  a  pretended  Parliament 
of  their  own  creatures  and  partisans,  to  sanction 
their  nefarious  act.     W.  A.  B.  C.  himself  says  this 
was  the  act  of  a  **  party,"  and  this  is  just  what  I 
said. 

W.  A.  B.  C,  with  some  simplicity,  cites  against 
me  a  passage  from  Mr.  Freeman,  the  very  author 
whose  statement  I  am  controverting — that  **  Parlia- 
ment resolved  that  the  king  was  unworthy  to  reign 
....  and  the  crowd  that  tilled  Westminster  Hall 
shouted  Jissent," — and  he  says  **  Mr.  Freeman  gua- 
rantees its  accunicy.''  To  which  I  answer  that,  except 
the  "  crow^l "  which  filled  Westminster  Hall,  I  not 
only  "guarantee,"  but  actually  prove  the  statement 
to  he  untrue.  The  crowd  which  filled  the  Hall 
would,  more  properly,  have  been  stated  to  have 
been  an  armed  crowd,  the  followers  and  retiuners 
of  the  "  party,''  the  partisans  of  the  adulterous 
queen  and  her  paramour,  who  composed  the 
pretended    "Parliament."      If    there    were    any 


others  present,  which  does  not  appear,  they  were 
overawed  by  the  armed  crowd,  and  no  one  (but 
Mr.  Freeman)  can  imagine  a  "  Parliament "  deli- 
berating in  a  hall  filled  with  a  shouting  "  crowd.** 
But  thus  it  was  the  rebels  acted  ;  and  if  there  was 
a  Parliament,  it  was  packed  with  their  creatures 
and  overawed  by  their  violence.  Dr.  Lingaid 
describes  the  scene  of  violence  and  tumult,  and 
truly  says  "the  fiiction  assumed  the  name  and 
functions  of  Parliament ;"  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh says,  after  narrating  the  pretended  dejposition, 
"  Under  this  form  and  semblance  of  popular  prin- 
ciple and  parliamentary  order  crimes  of  a  black 
and  base  sort  were  meditated."  Thus  all  histoiianB 
agree  in  this  respect  as  to  the  facts. 

But  it  is  really  beyond  dispute  that  all  this  pre- 
tended deposition  was  a  farce  ;  for  the  rebels  them- 
selves were  not  satisfied,  and  proceeded  to  "  extort" 
an  abdication.     This  phrase  is  used  by  my  op- 
ponent, and   it  is  undoubtedly  correct.      It   is 
pointed  out  byj  an  accurate  writer  that  there  was 
an  interval  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  between 
the  deposition  and  the  abdication,  which  "  cannot 
easily  be  accounted  for,"  but  which  no  doubt  was 
occupied  in  coercing  the  imprisoned  king,  probably 
by  starvation,  into  acquiescence.    Now,  this  delay 
was  very  inconvenient ;   for,  as  the  proceeding 
showed,   the    rebels   were    eager   to    have  their 
sovereign  removed,  and  the  prince  substituted  in 
whose  name  they  wished  to  rule  ;  and,  directly 
after  the  extortion  of  the  abdication,  the  prince 
was   proclaimed,  and    in  a  few    days    crowned. 
'Whence,  then,  the  delay  incurred  in  extorting  an 
abdication,  if  it  was  not  that  the  pretended  Parlia- 
ment knew  that  their  act  was  invalid  ?   The  prince 
knew  it,  for  he  refused  to  accept  the  crown  nntil 
assured  that  his  father  had  abdicated  voluntarily 
(de  expressa  ipsius  patris  voluntate  coronato) ;  and 
it  is  admitted  that  this  abdication  was  extorted. 
The  principal  peers  knew  it,  and  really  rose  in 
arms  to  restore  the  deposed  king  as  soon  as  they  i 
could.    Parliament  knew  it,  for,  as  my  opponent 
candidly  admits,  it  attainted  Mortimer,  the  real 
mover  of  the  deposition ;  and  my  opponent  admits 
he  was  charged  with  this,  and  the  charges,  on 
the 'Rolls  of  Parliament,  show  it.    And  can  it  be 
supposed  that  Parliament  would  have  attainted  a- 
man  for  carrying  out  an  act  it  had  sanctioned? 
My  opponent  does  not  dispute  that  "  its  writs  were 
issued  on  compulsion,'*  but  insists  that  even  if  it 
were  so  the  Parliament  would  be  legally  summoned 
and  constituted  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  first  prin- 
ciples, which  render  invalid  all  acts  extorted  by 
threats  and  violence,  and  he  himself  speaks  of  the 
abdication  as  "  extorted."  But  it  was  no  more  "  ex- 
torted" than  the  issuing  of  the  writ-s,  which,  indeed, 
were  really  issued,  if  issued  at  all,  by  the  "  party  *" 
and  not  by  the  king,  who  was  in  prison,  ana  coud 
not  resist ;  and,  as  already  said,  there  is  no  ;nroof 
that  they  were  issued  to  any  but  the  partiains  of 
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the  faction  itself.  Moreover,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  abdication  was  "  extorted  "  after  the  pretended 
**  deposition,"  which  shows  that  the  pretended 
deposition  was  known  to  be  void.  In  the  face  of 
th^  my  opponent  says,  "the  party  against  the 
king  did  not  dare  to  depose  the  king  by  force." 
As  if  extorting  an  abdication  by  force  was  not 
deposing  him  by  force  !  It  is  plain  that  "  Parlia- 
ment," if  it  really  acted  at  all,  proceeded  not  upon 
the  deposition,  but  upon  the  abdication,  which 
they  and  the  Prince  were  persuaded  had  been 
voluntary,  but  which  it  is  now  admitted  was 
extorted.  Even,  then,  assuming  that  any  Parlia- 
ment was  summoned  at  all,  which  I  deny,  and  that 
it  acted  freely,  which  I  also  deny,  it  is  clear  that 
Parliament  did  not  depose  the  king,  nor  believe 
that  it  had  power  to  depose  him,  for  the  "  Parlia- 
ment "  did  not  act  upon  the  pretended  deposition 
at  all. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  subsequent  Parlia- 
ment condemned  the  whole  proceeding.  Mortimer 
was  attainted  ;  my  opponent  admits  that  he  was 
charged  with  the  deposition.  The  articles  are 
extant,  and  they  expressly  charge  it,  and  it  was 
upon  that  the  judgment  of  Parliament  proceeded  ; 
and  the  Parliament  moreover  expressly  declared 
the  pretended  Parliament  to  have  been  invalid,  as 
well  as  another  which  he  had  convened,  and  whose 
judgment  also  was  solemnly  reversed  for  want  of 
authority.  Parliament,  therefore,  has  expressly 
condemned  the  deposition. 

W.  A.  B.  C.  has  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  me 
that  the  Act  of  the  pretended  Parliament  attainting 
the  Minister  of  Edward  II.  was  passed  in  the  usual 
style  and  form,  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons 
and  with  the  assent  of  the  Peers,  &c.,  for  which  he 
refers  me  to  Stubbs.  It  is,  I  assure  him,  a  great 
many  years  since  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
usual  style  and  form  of  Acts  of  Parliament  in  that 
age,  which  I  learnt  from  the  statute-book  long 
before  Mr.  Stubbs  had  written.  But  it  is  not  a 
question  of  form  and  style ;  it  is  a  question  rather 
of  the  substance  and  reality.  What  I  say  is  that 
there  was  no  Farliainent,  and  that  Parliament  has 
said  so.  He  himself  says  the  proceeding  is  a 
*'  proof  of  the  fondness  of  the  English  for  legal  forms 
to  cover  the  moH  unlawful  deeds"  I  agree  with 
him  in  all  but  the  word  "  English,"  which  throws 
the  odium  of  a  nefarious  crime  upon  the  nation. 
It  is  not  the  people  who  are  fond  of  such  a  foul 
hypocrisy ;  it  is  only  rascals  and  rebels  who  have 
ever  practised  it.  The  English  people  hate  nothing 
so  much  as  the  prostitution  of  forms  to  cover  atro- 
cious crimes;  and  it  is  a  foul  libel  upon  the  character 
of  Parliament  and  the  nation  to  charge  them  with 
the  shameless  guilt  of  an  adulteress  and  her  para- 
mour, who  was  justly  hanged  for  his  crime ! 

My  learned  opponent,  I  think,  will  see  that  we 
do  not  differ  so  nuich  as  to  the  facts  as  to  their 
effect.     He  proposes  to  discuss  any  further  case 


adduced  by  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  his 
comments  on  the  next  case  I  shall  notice,  that  of 
Richard  II.  W.  F.  F. 


BBIGA. 
(4"^  S.  xii.  147,  212.) 

This  word  is  simply  a  modified  form  of  the  Celtic 
harg,  by  a  very  common  metathesis.  The  latter 
word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Grerman  place- 
names,  as  herg  and  hurg.  It  is  written  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  hurh  and  hyrig^  finally  appearing  in 
English  as  hury,  burgh,  and  borough.  Such  names 
as  Augustobriga  and  Juliobri^  seem  to  indicate 
that  by  briga,  at  the  period  implied,  we  are  to 
understand  "  fort,"  or  "  fortified  town."  The  word 
burgus  (=  fort  or  borough)  is  used  by  V^etius 
(a.d.  386).  Bede  (a.d.  730)  explains  burg  hyurbs 
in  Hist,  Eccles,  Lib.  iiL  c.  19,  where  we  find, 
"  Cnobheresburg,  id  est  Urbs  Cnobheri."  Voss 
makes  burgwm  =  munimentum  (a  fortified  place  or 
fortification).  In  support  of  the  identity  of  burg 
and  brig,  it  seems  woruiy  of  consideration  that  in 
acprant,  in  Latin,  on  the  part  of  Herbert,  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  of  land  "  in  Knyghtsbrigg "  to  the 
nuns  of  "  Kylbome,"  the  former  is  written  Cnighte- 
briga,  while  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  grant  of  the  same 
land  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Abbey,  it  is 
named  Kyngesbyrig.  A  further  clue  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  names  is  found  in  the  fsjci  that,  in  a 
record  of  18  Edw.  III.,  anno  1345,  lands  in  the 
same  locality  are  called  Elingsholt.  (Faulkner^s 
Chelsea,  pp.  226-230.)  From  all  this  it  seems 
inferable  that  briga  may  variously  =  an  eminence, 
a  fort,  a  borough,  and  a  bridge. 

It  would  appear  that  the  root- word  of  briga  is 
the  origin  of  a  very  large  number  of  words.  By 
getting  at  this  root  and  its  primary  idea  we  secure 
a  master-key  which  serves  to  give  access  to  the 
meaning  of  a  multitude  of  words  and  names,  about 
which  we  could  otherwise  only  guess.  The  root 
referred  to  is  ard,  an  Armenian  word,  which, 
together  with  "the  Gothic  airtha,  Anglo-Saxon 
eo7%,  Grerman  erde,  and  Greek  epa^e  (humum)," 
Fiirst  considers  to  be  cognate  with  the  Hebrew 
nn  (arets  =  earth).  The  primary  root,  however, 
of  ard  I  take  to  be  the  Hebrew  m  (har),  which  is 
common  to  it  and  other  Eastern  languages,  and 
"  the  idea  of  which  is  properly  a  height "  (Fiirst's 
Lexicon,  p.  372).  The  same  is  evidently  the  idea 
of  the  Celtic  a/rd,  the  word  being  always  found  in 
connexion  with  a  range  of  hills  or  a  tract  of  sur- 
passing elevation.  It  might  well  be  supposed  that 
it  came  with  Noah  out  of  the  ark,  since,  like  him, 
it  has  been  the  forefather  of  innumerable  descen- 
dants. It  is  a  word  which  ought  to  be  of  special 
interest  to  Englishmen,  since  upon  it  are  oased 
both  of  the  two  ancient  names  of  their  country, 
Britain  and  Albion,  as  well  as  the  beloyed  name  of 
home.    It  has  also  contributed  more  largely  than 
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tmy  other  root  to  the  supply  of  words  in  the  English 
language,  and  those  too  of  the  commonest  and  most 
faimliar  use.  I  beg  leave  to  enumerate  a  few.  To 
the  soldier  it  gave  the  words  war  and  fort.  The 
farmer  was  indebted  to  it  for  the  name  of  the  im- 
plement with  which  he  either  ploiced*  or  eared  the 
ground,  of  the  ha/rrmo  that  covered  in  the  seed,  of 
the  huUocks  which  worked  both,  and  of  the  bam 
that  contained  the  crop.  It  furnished  him  a  name 
for  the  ears  of  his  wheat,  and  the  aicns  of  his  barley, 
and,  in  short,  supplied  him  with  his  worth,  farm, 
hedges,  Jierd,  and  yard ;  the  latter,  in  more  senses 
than  one.  The  builder  derived  from  it  the  generic 
term  for  his  calling,  the  name  of  the  walls  which 
he  rears,  of  the  hotise  or  hall  which  is  the  result,  as 
well  as  of  the  balks,  beams,  and  girders  which  enter 
into  their  structure.  The  merchant  has  to  thank 
it  for  the  barge,  bark,  and  brig,  which  convey  his 
commodities,  and  the  frigate  which  protects  all. 
To  our  British  forefathers  it  gave  the  pagan  Brigid 
(brigeth)  and,  through  the  earlier  fonn  of  vrig,  the 
Scandinavian  Friga,  and  was  the  real  source  of  the 
St.  Bridget  of  the  Dark  Ages:  And,  to  conclude,  it 
was  the  source  of  the  name  of  ma7i,  and  of  those  of 
his  upper  limbs,  and  other  parts,  providing,  more- 
over, Orac^ce  for  the  men,  and  2)lackds  and  farihin- 
gales  for  the  women,  to  say  nothing  of  the  names 
of  virgin  and  bride.  Let  me  add  that  it  furnished 
the  labourer  with  his  barrmr,  the  nobleman  with 
the  titles  of  both  baron  and  lord,  and  the  head  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  despite  the  high  authority  for 
heafod  and  lafford. 

To  be  sensible  of  the  possibility  of  all  this,  it  is 
only  needful  to  take  into  consideration  a  few  fun- 
damental facts.  The  foremost  of  these  is  that  the 
words  in  all  languages  are  built  up  from  compara- 
tively few  roots.  Consequently,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  language  its  vocabulary'  is  very  limited, 
and  one  and  the  same  word  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  applications  (Max  Miiller's  Science  of 
Language,  1861,  p.  253,  and  Lecture,  in  Frascr  for 
July,  1873).  Next,  our  primary  ideas  are  derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  "Our  senses, 
being  acted  upon  by  external  objects,  convey  ideas 
of  those  objects  to  the  mind."  {Elements  of  Logic, 
Cambridge,  1826,  and  Locke's  Essay.)  With  re- 
spect to  the  names  of  objects,  it  is  lucidly  shown 
by  the  clear-headed  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Considera- 
tions on  the  Formation  of  Languages  (Moral 
Sentiments,  London,  1801),  that  savages  having 
assigned  particular  names  to  certain  objects, 
"  would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  new  object  the 
same  name  by  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
express  the  similar  object  they  were  first  acquainted 

with Could  we  suppose  any  person  living 

on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  the  general  word  river,  but  to  be  accjuainted 

*  In  the  Vale  of  BlackmoreaT^apgoniscalleda/j/ov^A 
or  plow  [ue.f  barrow].  Barnes,  in  Max  Miiller's  Science 
of  Language,  1861,  p.  248. 


only  with  the  particular  word  Thamei^  if  he  wm 
brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  retdilj 
call  it  a  Thames  ?"  Accordingly  we  aie  bound  to 
think  that  the  great  marks  on  the  face  of  Natme 
would  be  taken  as  types  or  repreBentatiye  fonim  to 
which  similar  appearances  would  all  be  refand, 
and  called  by  the  same  name.  Thus  with  reipect 
to  ard,  every  natural  prominence  and  eleTEitioiny  as 
well  as  artificial  erection,  would  be  called  by  tbit 
name,  from  a  tumulus  (barrow)  to  the  tubeis  of  an 
orchis.  So  with  respect  to  the  opposite  appeaiamoe^ 
as  hollows,  chasms,  and  fissures,  from  a  deft  in  an 
oak  to  a  gash  in  an  animal. 

Space  would  fall  for  discussing  a  tithe  of  the 
words  above  alluded  to.    I  will,  werefore,  confine 
myself  to  briga  and  Britain.    Berg  is  daiined,  <m 
the  high  authority  of  Max  Midler,  as  Teutonio. 
I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  indigenona  to 
Britain,  and  a  form  of  ard.    In  Ptolemy  (lib.  iL 
c.  3)  we  find  placed  on  the  west  side  of  WflJee  the 
'Op8oviK€^,    The    names   of  tribes  as  civen  hj 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  being  really  the  names 
of  the  tract  of  country  they  respectivdy  occaiaed. 
Ordovices  must  =  Ardwickers,  where  wick  (wejg) 
=  water,  and  the  whole  name  =  "  the  heichts  hj 
the  water."    Now  the  name  of  the  sea  near^  oppo- 
site the  Ordovices  is  given  as  'Oi'cpyiovios  (yet- 
givius),  and  this  is  but  a  dialectal  variation  of 
Ardwick,  verg  consisting  of  arg  (the  guttural  fonn 
of  ard),  and  v  prosthetic.     The  same  variation 
(nrg)  of  the  form  arg  occurs  again  in  'OvLpoKOVtov 
(Viroconium),  commonly  written  Uriconium,  verg 
being  here  corrupted  into  verrog,  as  was  berk  in 
the  name  Berkshire  into  berroc,  and  as  world  now 
is  into  womild  in  North  Britain.     But  a  little 
below  Viroconium  we  find  on  the  map  Ariconium, 
where  arte  represents  arg  simply,  without  the  v 
initial.    Now  Ardwick  and  Wergwey  (Vergivins) 
undoubtedly  refer  to  the  same  natural  objects,  and 
are  composed  of  essentially  the  same  words.    So 
with  Ariconium  and  Viroconium.     The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sets  of  names  is  that  in  one 
case  the  letter  v  is  prefixed,  and  in  the  other  not. 
This  prosthetic  v  may  have  been  either  a  phonetic 
accretion,  as  in  wey  for  ey,  or  it  may  be  a  fragment 
of  the  preposition  op  or  ob.    However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that,  as  in  the  case  of  ey  and  icey,  a 
new  form  verg  or  berg  came  into  use,  which  was 
both  applied  and  modified  in  complete  conformity, 
in  all  respects,  with  the  original  ard.    The  meta- 
morphoses which  both  underwent  were  so  extra- 
ordinary that  the  resultant  forms  were  taken  as 
different  and  independent  words,  and  used  as  such. 
Hence  arose  such  names  as  Brandobrigte,  which  is 
identical,  in  point  of  terms,  with  Brandenburg, 
Irrand  representing  the  form  bam,  a  variation  of 
bard,  by  the  exchange  of  ?t  for  (/,  as  in  am  from 
ard,  and  brig  being  added  as  explanatory  by  a 
tribe  who  used  that  word,  but  did  not  understand 
bran.    Let  me  here  mention  that  bam  (=  height) 
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is  of  Sequent  occurrence,  as  in  the  case  of  Bam 
Hill,  near  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  in  Barnes,  near 
Mortlake,  and  in  Nottins  Bemes,  the  name  of  an 
old  manor  at  Notting  Hill ;  and  under  the  form 
hron  it  is  the  constituent  of  the  name  of  the  adja- 
cent Brompton. 

As  an  instance  of  the  form  brig,  we  may  quote 
Briganies,  a  name  compounded  of  berg,  and  the 
explanatory  addition  hard,  the  Belgic  form  of  hnd 
(kent).  Essentially  the  same  words  occur  in  the 
name  Brecon,  which  consists  of  breg  (berg)  and  hon, 
Belgic  for  Icon  (ken).  We  meet  with  the  same 
words  again,  only  in  reverse  order,  in  Cwmborimm, 
a  name  which  I  am  confident  refers  to  the  locality 
of  Cambridge,  instead  of  Icklingham,  Suffolk. 
The  precise  spot  I  believe  to  be  the  high  point  of 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the  Boman 
Camboricum  or  native  Kenbarg  (guttural  of 
Kenbard)  being  on  the  site  of  the  "castle." 
The  other  form  of  the  name,  Camboritum,  confirms 
this  view,  though,  according  to  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretation of  Cantabrigia,  it  seems  to  militate  against 
it.  But  so  far  from  boric  possibly  referring  to  a 
"  bridge,"  it  did  not  refer  to  the  present  town  of 
Cambridge  at  all,  the  very  site  of  the  latter  being, 
probably,  in  feoman  times,  generally  under  water. 
The  hrycg  in  "  Grantebrycg "  (Grantchester)  had 
the  same  origin  and  reference.  In  proof  that  the 
tract  referred  to  would  be  considered  a  barg,  or 
bard,  we  still  find  there  the  name  of  Hardwick. 
From  Camboritum  we  may  naturally  pass  to 
"  Britain,"  since  borit  is  identical  with  brit  in  Bri- 
tannia. The  normal  form  of  borit  or  bort  (bart)  is 
bardj  \vTitten  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  bert  or  berht  In 
proof  that  berht  =  a  height,  we  find  it  added  as  an 
explanation  to  dun  (a  down)  in  the  name  Dun- 
berht,  and  that  it  is  identical  with  brit  we  have 
the  fact  that  Egbert  is  continually  written  Ecgbiyht 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  part,  an  in  Britannia  is  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  way  as  mi  in  Brecon.  It  may  be  well  to 
add  that  the  name  Albion  entirely  confirms  this 
view  of  Britain.  Ard  sometimes  took  the  form  of 
arhj  which  by  the  very  common  interchange  of  "r" 
and  "  1 "  beciime  alb,  as  in  the  "  Alps  "  mountains. 
The  part  ion  (yon)  in  place-names,  in  several  in- 
stances represents  ho7i.  The  two  names,  Britain 
and  Albion,  are  therefore  radically  identical,  and 
both,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  referred  to  the 
Heights  of  Dover.  In  opposition  to  the  ordinary 
expknation  of  Alps  and  Albion  being  derived  from 
alb^is  {=  white),  I  contend  that  the  case  was  the 
reverse.  Any  white  object  naturally  reminding  an 
Italian  of  the  snow-capped  arb  (heights)  he  at 
once  called  that  colour  by  the  same  name.  "  A 
child  having  noticed  in  gold  a  yellow  colour,  applies 
the  word  gold  to  the  colour  only,  and  therefore 
applies  it  to  all  objects  which  have  that  colour." 
(Elements  of  Logic,  p.  43.)  W.  B. 

In  Continental  names  does  not  mean  "  bridge  " ; 


but  is  derived  from  G.  bvrg,  (A.S.  burh,  hureg,  dat. 
byrigj  I^.  bwrgh,  bora,  borough,  Pr.  bourg),  foom 
doth,  ba/vrgs^  corrupted  from  Trvpyos,  Med.  Lat. 
burgus.  It.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray's  Inn. 

The  (so-called)  Lady  Chapel  op  Glasgow 
Cathedral  (4*^*  S.  xiL  101,  275,  332.>—Anolo- 
ScoTUS,  in  referring  to  the  usual  position  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  mentions  that  as  a  rule  it  was  "  pro- 
jected  independently  from  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral"  This  is  scarcely  so,  for  there  are  very 
numerous  exceptions  to  the  practice.  Professor 
Willis,  in  his  Arihitedural  History  of  OlasUmbury 
Abbey  (see  foot-note  to  chapter  vii.),  enumerates 
the  situation  of  twenty-four  of  the  principal  Eng- 
lish Lady  Chapels  in  connexion  with  the  Church, 
by  which  it  is  evident  there  are  only  eleven  con- 
structed as  a  separate  chapel.  Five  are  at  the  east 
end,  in  continuation  of  the  choir,  at  the  same  alti- 
tude (one  of  these.  Old  St.  Paul's,  no  longer  exist- 
ing), five  at  the  side  of  the  north  transept,  one  at 
the  south  side  of  the  nave  (Rochester),  and  two  in 
a  still  more  unusual  position,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave,  i.e.  the  so-called  Joseph  of  Arimathea'a 
Chapel  at  Glastonbury,  and  the  Galilee,  Durham. 

Mr.  M.  Walcott  has  corrected  the  popular 
misuse  of  the  name  "presbytery,"  but  thwe  ia 
another  ardiitectural  term,  "retro-choir,"  which 
appears  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  that  portion  of 
the  choir  aisles  behind  the  stalls,  and  at  other  timea 
to  Uie  area  immediately  behind  the  high  altar. 
For  instance,  in  Old  St.  Paul's  this  space,  as  far 
as  the  screen  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  occupied  nearly 
three  bays,  yet  unless  the  somewhat  broad  terma 
"ambulatory"  or  "processional  path"  are  used, 
there  appears  to  be  no  better  name  for  this  portion 
of  a  cathedral  If  "  retro-choir  "  is  wrong  (though 
very  generally  applied),  "  processional  path,"  &c.> 
not  veiy  descriptive,  what  ought  it  to  be  properly 
called?  Edmund  B.  Ferret. 

French  Engravings  (4*^  S.  xii.  329.)— The 
work  to  which  Pelagius  refers  is  entitled  Nouvd 
Abrdgi  Chronologique  de  VHistoire  de  France 
(jusqu'd,  la  rrvort  de  Louis  XIV,).  Paris,  Im- 
primerie  de  Prault,  1768.    2  vols.  4to. 

It  appeared  first  in  1749,  in  1  vol  4to.,  and  in 
this  form  is  sometimes  enriched  with  a  set  of  ad- 
mirable portraits  by  Odieuvre. 

Two  ftirther  editions,  bringing  the  abridgment 
down  to  1822  and  1830,  appeared  successively  in 
1822  and  1838. 

For  the  edition  of  1768,  Cochin  executed  a  set  of 
thirty-five  allegorical  plates,  engraved  by  Aliamet^ 
Delaunay,  Martini,  and  Rousseau.  H^nault,  the 
compiler  of  the  work,  was  bom  in  1685.  He  was 
poet  as  well  as  historian,  and  was  an  acquaintance 
of  Horace  Walpole,  who  printed  his  tragedy,  Cor- 
nelia, at  Strawberry  Hill    He  became  Coonsellor 
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of  Parliament  in  1706,  attained  to  some  political 
eminence,  and  died  in  1770.  His  **  Abr^g^  "  met 
with  remarkable  success,  and  was  translated  into 
Ei^lish^  Grerman,  Italian,  and  even  Chinese. 

Cochin  was  one  of  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  French 
book-illustrators,  the  other  particular  stars  of 
which  were  Eisen,  Moreau  le  jeune,  Gravelot, 
Boucher,  Marillier,  and  Choffard. 

Together  they  formed  a  school  of  art  that  has 
never  since  been  equalled,  or  even  approached,  in 
any  country.  The  French  picture-books  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  undergoing  unmerited 
neglect  during  a  long  period  of  years,  are  now 
ea^rlv  sought,  and  largely  paid  for.  Thus,  a  copy 
of  Lafontaine's  Tales  (the  edit,  of  the  "  Fermiers 
(>^n«Sraux,"  1762),  bound  by  Derome,  was  sold, 
the  other  day,  for  nearly  300Z.  This  work,  to- 
gether with  the  Chansons  of  Laborde  the  Mitd- 
morphoses  (VOvide  of  Banier,  the  Baisers  and 
Fables  of  Dorat,  and  the  Romance  and  IdyUes 
of  Berquin  and  Gesner,  may  be  cited  as  crowning 
instances  of  French  art  in  the  department  of 
book-illustration. 

Cochin,  according  to  Bryan,  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  1715,  and  died  in  1788,  or,  as  some  declare,  in 
1790.  The  same  authority  adds,  that  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  Cochin's  works  was  published  by 
Jombert  in  1770,  and  copied  by  Heineken  into 
his  dictionary,  with  the  addition  of  some  executed 
after  1770. 

To  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  in  question 

I  may  commend  Mr.  Cohen's  Guide  de  V Amateur 

de  Livres  a  Vignettes  du  XVIII*  Sikle,  a  second 

And  enlarged  edit,  of  which  has  just  appeared.* 

T.  Westwood. 
Brussels. 

Cowx   AS  A  Surname   (4*^  S.  xii.  329.)— A 

probable  corruption  of  Cocks,  Cox,  or  of  Cooks. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 
Gray's  Inn. 

"  Pass  the  Career"  (4«»  S.  ix.  462 ;  xii.  126.)— 
It  may  be  useful  to  put  down  other  passages  where 
this  phrase  is  used,  as  well  as  some  other  construc- 
tions of  the  word  career. 

Sir  J.  Sraythe,  in  his  Discourses  (1589),  says 
that  wounded  horses  "  doe  pass  their  carriere  [i.e. 
go  straight  on]  as  though  they  had  verie  little 
hurt." 

In  Topsell's  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts  (1607), 

p.  307,  ed.  1673,  we  read  that  "  the  skin is 

....  broken  ....  many  times  in  parsing  a  career^ 
through ....  stopping  the  horse  suddenly."  In 
both  which  cases  to  pa>ss  the  career  =  to  gallop 
forward.  In  the  same  sense  Ph.  Holland  (1601) 
uses  "to  run  their  carriere";  and  so  do  Pliny, 
voL  i.,p.  222,  ed.  1634,  and  T.  North  (1577)  in  his 
Dtall  of  Princes  (Prologue). 

*  Published  by  Bouquette,  Passage  Choiseol,  Paris. 


In  the  sense  of  curvet  it  is  used  by  Sir  John 

Harrington  (1591),  Ariosto,  xxxviiL  35: — 

"  To  stop,  to  start,  to  past  career,  to  bound. 
To  gallop  straight,  or  round,  or  any  way," 

and  Shakspeare,  Merry  Wives,  Act  L  sc.  I,  161, 
and  King  Menry  V.,  Act  ii., sc.  1,  "he pcuses  seme 
humors,  and  carrieres";  both  being  taken  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense.  The  meaning  of  the  first  is  probably 
that  Slender  being  drunk,  the  conclusion  to  widen 
he  came  (viz.,  that  Bardolph  had  robbed  him) 
played  him  strange  pranks,  or,  it  may  be,  went 
on  its  natural  course,  leading  him,  as  was  likely 
with  a  drunken  man,  wrong. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  in  which  of 
the  two  senses  the  word  is  used ;  as,  for  example 
again,  in  E.  G.'s  translation  of  Acosta's  Naturall 
Bistorie  of  the  Indies,  p.  301,  he  speaks  of  horses 
"  as  good  as  the  best  in  Spaine,  as  well  for  patiing 
of  a  carriere,  and  for  pompe,  as  ....  for  travelL" 

Holinshed  (1577),  vol.  iiL,  p.  1033,  uses  the 
phrase  to  make  a  careire  (spelling  it  as  in  the  1623 
Shakspeare) ;  and  T.  Nortn,  as  above,  p.  628,  and 
Unjuhart  {Rabelais,  b.  i.,  ch.  23),  1653,  speak  of 
giving  one's  horse  a  carere,  the  former  desinng  the 
rider  not  to  writhe  with  his  body  in  doing  it. 

Henrt  H.  Gibbs. 

Birds  of  III  Omkn  (4"*  S.  xii.  327.)— Besides 
the  owl,  the  raven  and  magpie  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  North  of  England,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  as  birds  of  ill  omen.  I  have  often 
heard  repeated  by  aged  individuals,  on  seeing  a 
magpie  in  its  flight  across  a  public  highway  : — 
"  One  is  sorrow,  two  mirth, 

Three  a  wedding,  four  a  birth, 

Fiye  heaven,  six  hell. 

Seven  the  de'U's  ain  sell." 

This,  however,  is  common  enough  to  other 
counties  than  that  of  Durham.  Mr.  William 
Henderson,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Folk  Lore  of  the 
Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders, 
gives  the  following  anecdote  upon  the  magpie.  He 
says, — 

''  Well  do  I  remember,  when  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  vears 
old,  driving  an  old  lady  in  a  pony-carriage  to  visit  a 
friend  in  a  secluded  part  of  tne  county  of  Durluum. 
Half  our  journey  was  made,  when,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  the  reins  were  suddenly  snatched  out  of 
my  hand,  and  the  pony  brought  to  a  stand.  Full  of 
astonishment,  I  looked  to  my  companion  for  some  ex- 
planation of  this  assault  on  my  independence ;  I  saw  her 
gazing  with  intense  interest  on  a  magpie  then  crossing 
the  road.  After  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  she  exclaimed, 
after  a  sigh,  '  Oh,  the  nasty  bird  !  Turn  back,  turn 
back  ! '    And  back  we  turned." 

A  comnmnity  of  crows  gathered  upon  the  roof 
of  a  farm  homestead  have  often  been  regarded  as  a 
boding  of  ill  to  the  unfortunate  occupant,  or 
some  one  belonging  to  his  family,  and  neither 
reason  nor  argument  would  disabuse  the  farmers' 
minds  of  some  impending  calamity. 

C.  M.  Carlton. 

Advertiser  Office,  DurhanL 
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The  ill  luck  uttenditnt  on  lieeing  a.  single  magpie, 
allnded  to  by  Mr,  Jbbse,  is  one  of  the  moat 
■widely  diffused  of  the  still  current  superatitions  of 
England,  The  difficulty  woiiid  be  to  find  a  county 
or  district  in  which  it  is  not  conunoniy  known. 
When  travelling  kst  mouth  in  the  west  of 
Normandy,  where  nuigpies  are  among  the 
commonest  of  birds,  I  not«d  tluit  the  same  super- 
eticion  held  good  ou  that  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
that  it  is  the  usual  habit  of  the  peasantry  to  cross 
ihemselres  at  the  sight  of  a  smgle  "  chattering 
pie."  The  appearance  of  n  single  jockdikw,  a  rarer 
incident  than  that  of  a  single  magpie,  is  also  dreaded 
iu  .'4ome  parts  of  the  country.  A  stonemason  of 
Clifton,  relating  to  me  an  accident  that  occurred  to 
one  of  the  workmen  at  the  suspension-bridge  over 
the  Avon,  at  the  time  when  the  river  was  simply 
spanned  by  a  single  chain,  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  a 
solitary  jackdaw  had  been  noticed  by  many  of 
the  workmen  perched  upon  the  centre  of  the  chain, 
and  had  by  them  been  regarded  as  a  precursor  of 
ill  luck. 

Another  bird  of  ill  omen  is  the  crow,  which  may, 
in  this  respect,  be  always  coupled  ivith  the  raven, 
for,  as  Mtldihras  has  it— 


Wbere  crows  and  raveni  croak  upon  trees!" 
That  rare  bird,  the  bittern,  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  feathered  harbingers  of  evil.  Bishop 
Hall,  in  his  CharoiieTs  of  Vtrtuei  and  Vicet, 
quoted  by  Brand,  speaking  of  the  superstitious 
man,  says,  "if  a Bittoum  flies  over  his  head  by 
eight  he  makes  his  will."  Some  five-and- twenty 
years  ago,  during  an  exceptionally  severe  winter, « 
bittern  made  its  appearance  in  the  swamps  of 
Porlock  Bay,  Somersetshire^  and  was  speedily  shot. 
The  ill  luck  that  befell  the  perpetrator  of  this  need- 
less slaughter  waa  a  current  belief  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

This  list  of  birds  of  iU  omen  might,  doubtless, 
be  extended  ;  but  the  only  other  instance  that 
occurs  to  wj  mind  is  that  of  the  domestic  cock, 
who  is,  however,  but  a  partial  offender,  viz.,  when 
he  crows  at  midnight  or  other  unwonted  times. 
At  the  last  day,  according  to  the  Edda,  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  cock  will  announce  the  approach  of 
the  evil  genii.  J.  Charlbs  Cox. 

HuclwDod,  Bel  per. 


Cricketiso  OS  Horseback  (4*  S.  li.  117.) — 
In  Lilywhite's  Score  Shttl*  it  is  stated  that  in  or 
about  1801.)  Sir  Horace  Mann  caused  n  match  to  be 
played  on  ponies  at  Harrictsham.  Probably  this 
is  an  inaccurate  record,  by  Lilywhite,  of  the  match 
advertised  in  tlie  Kentiih  GaztUt  for  April  29, 1794. 
M.  D.  T.  N. 

SuELLEY'a  "Cenci"  (4*^  S.  xii.  328.)  — This 
play  was  never  acted.  Mr.  W.  M.  Eosaetti,  in  his 
excellent   critical   memoir  prefixed   to   the  latest 


edition  {Moion  &  Co.,  London)  of  the  gifted  poet's 
works,  says: — 

"  Shelley  undertook  the  work  undsr  a  itrong  impultion, 
jet  without  any  confidence  or  EiperienoB  of  his  capaeity 
BS  a  dmmitiBt.  Having  completed  it,  be  wu  much  bent 
OD  procuring  its  represeDtBtion  on  tlie  stage;  and  he 
offered  the  tragedy,  through  bia  friend  TliDmas  Lova 
Peacock,  to  the  manager  of  Coveat  Garden,  hoping  more 
especially  to  secure  Miu  O'Neill  for  the  heroine ;  but  the 
unnatural  horror  of  the  mbiect  preelnded  even  the  sue- 
geitioo  of  the  part  to  that  diatlnguiibsd  actren,  and  the 
whole  project  fell  through." 

A  writer  in  Chambers's  Book  of  Day$  fvol.  iL, 
p.  173,  art.  "  Shelley  "),  thus  refeia  to  this  powerfiil 
tragedy;— 

"  The  Caai  wai  one  of  the  few  prodDCtioni  of  hii  pen 
which  was  popular  in  his  own  time.  A  drama  harrowtuff 
in  it*  detaiu,  taking  for  its  subject  the  horrible  stnry  of 
Beatrice  Cenci,  it  ia  teu  myiticiJ  than  moit  of  Shelley's 

cannot  be  eaDiidared  in  any  lense  fit  for  the  stage." 
W.  A.  C. 
Ohugow. 

"  Bloody  "  (4*  S.  xii.  324.)— Swift  writes  to 
SteUa,  "  Windsor,  5th  Oct.,  1711,  it  grows  bloody 
cold,  and  I  have  no  waistcoat  here."  Smft  6y 
Scott,  voL  iL  p.  379,  edit.  1824.  Hia  meaning  of 
the  word,  by  accidental  appropriateness,  pro- 
gressively displays  itself.  "  London,  S4th  Dec 
'Tis  m«Icold,"  p.  451.  "27th  Dec  The  frost 
still  continues  violently  cold,"  p.  453.  ."  It  ia  still 
prodigioutly  cold,  but  so  I  told  you  already," 
p.  454.  John  Pike. 

As  it  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  tbat  the 
word  wojindy  comes  from  the  medueval  oath,  "  By 
the  Blood  and  Woundt "  (of  our  Lord),  1  cannot 
see  why  hloody  should  not  be  derived  from  the 
same  phrase.  Both  these  words  in  the  sense  of 
severe  were  used  even  in  polite  literature  in  the 
last  century.  In  1760  the  poet  Gray  wrote  to 
Mason,  "  I  have  sent  Mus»ius  back  as  you  desired 
me,  scratched  here  and  there,  and  with  it,  also,  r 
bloody  satire,  written  against  no  less  persons  than 
you  and  me  I^  name."     John  Piooot,  F.S.A. 


Old  Entribs  (4**  8.  xli.  69,  170,  339.)— The 
quotations  (p.  69)  remind  me  of  the  tenure  upon 
which  the  estates  of  Sutton  and  Potton,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  are  said  to  be  held  by  the 
family  of  Bui^oyae : — 

"  I.  John  of  Gaunt, 

Do  ei>e  and  do  grant 

To  John  of  Burgoyne 

And  the  baira  of  bia  loin 

Both  Suttou  and  Pottoa 

Until  the  world's  rotten." 
Adjacent  to  these  estates  ia  one  which  fonnerly 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Foley.  One  possessor 
of  it  conceived  the  wonderful  idea  of  encompassing 
it  at  interv^  with  the  letters  of  his  name,  each 
letter  about  half  a  mile  from  its  next  neighbour. 
There  to  this  day  stands  a  gigantic  0  in  brick- 
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work — the  only  letter  capoWe  of  orcliitectiiral 
accomplishaicDt  witiiout  disligiiruig  supports.  I 
never  could  find  the  remiiins  of  any  other  at- 
tempted letter,  und  conclude  that  this  idea  was 
abandoned,  on  nccount  either  of  itE  impossibUity 
or  of  the  hiiieou.ioesa  of  the  completed  nionatroaitj. 
Hbbbeut  RAyDOLPn. 
Bingmon. 

ScORyB  (4"'  S.  xii.  305),  ryming  with  Calibonie, 
cannot,  I  tliink,  be  anything  but  ncorne,  used  in 
the  sense  of  disdain.  I  could  not  dare  to  identify 
it  with  O.E.  itchunitti,  ethoitien,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  coniuiencin;?  Hound. — Eoice,  r.w.  Jtitu^,  cannot 
well  be  nnather  word  thim  rCwen,  row,  remigare, 
boldly  userl  for  flow,  Htrenm.  liCiieen,  in  "  |ie  day 
rfwef,"  is  a  different  word,  apparently  derived 
from  n'luie,  ruwc  (row,  scries,  lineu) ;  cnip.  dayraiM 
(aurora),  DicUon.,  p.  Ud.—BihCiee,  Man.  11155, 
iB::=bikatac,  look  at  (Diction.,  p.  .'ill),  not  for 
Hholde. 

I  take  ttiiu  opportunity  to  state  that  in  my  cor- 
wetiooa  (4"'  S.  xii.  305)  a  friend  of  mine  added, 
"though  'flerkcs  yhoded'  occurs  two  lines  above," 
meaning,  porlti™,  that  dcrket  ihi'ided  were  clerks 
provided  with  honda,  which,  however,  is  not  my 
Opinion.  Ilioid  that  dcrkts  ilUided  menas  ordained 
clerks.  F.  H.  Stratmass, 

ErefcM. 

The  Smokixo-Room  (4*  S.  xii.  38G)  used  to  go, 
in  our  grondfathcrB'  days,  in  the  north  of  England, 
by  the  naioo  of  the  "  Btone-parlour,"  front  its  floor 
being  flagged,  for  safety's  sake  ;  and  in  these  stone 
parlours,  at  all  events  among  the  smnller  gentry, 
a  good  deal  of  very  convivial  work  used  to  go  on. 
P.  P. 

Scotch  Titles  {4'''S.  xii.  340.)— Like  N.M.W., 
I  was  inclined  to  doubt,  when  I  read  in  the  Salur- 
tlay  Btvitm  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  whether 
the  sorrow  of  the  Ecviewer  wsa  entirely  well  timed 
and  necessary.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
wives  of  Scotch  landed  proprietors  were  frequently 
describeil  by  the  names  of  their  esbitea.  We 
either  stipposc  that  the  Reviewer  wafl  not  awa__  __ 
this,  or  that  he  wished  to  prescribe  for  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  on  account  of  his  official  position,  a  more 
stringent  rule  than  is  generally  laid  upon  other 
authors.     Perlwpa  if  Sir  Bernard  had  given  the 


requirements  of  the  OLse.  In  the  meantime,  upon 
the  mere-  qucHtion  of  usage,  he  has  at  his  liaok  the 
Becords  of  the  country,  where  ladies  are  repeatedly 
to  be  found  imder  a  deBignation  similar  to  that 
which  he  has  accorded  to  the  wife  of  Sir  John 


WEDniNO  Custom  ;   Rice  {4'''  S.  xii.  327.)- 
Rice  enters  largely  into  the  raarringo  i 


and  feasts  in  the  Eiist.  In  Persia,  and  on  tbe 
Malabar  Coast  of  India,  rice  U  scattered  over  the 
heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  prayers 
offered  by  the  priest,  for  the  fnutfuluess  of  the 
i*ly  married  pair.  Among  the  Hindils  riee  is 
burnt  by  the  bride,  while  prayers  are  recited.  At 
the  marriage  of  u  Brahmin  couple,  the  bridegroom 
throws  three  handfuls  of  rice  on  the  bride's  head, 
and  she  does  the  same  to  him.  In  Java,  rice  fomu 
a  portion  of  the  marriage  tea^t,  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  partake  of  it  from  the  same  dish,  as  a 
token  of  sharing  their  future  fortunes  together. 
In  Elba  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  on  tha 
arrival  of  the  happy  pair  at  their  new  home,  throws 
rice  behind  the  bride  to  warn  her  that  from  that 
time  forth  she  is  expected  to  devote  herself  to  the 
duties  of  a  good  housewife.        E.  H.  Colekab. 

._  some  North  Notts  village?,  com  (wheat)  ia 
thrown  with  this  exclamation,  "  Bread  for  life,  and 
pudding  for  ever !  *  These  good  folk  also  make 
plum-jam  tarts  for  single  young  women  and  mes 
to  oat  at  wedding  parties.  The  first  tart  e.  person 
eats  on  these  occasions  is  particularly  noticed,  for 
according  to  the  number  of  plum-stones  found,  80 
niil  it  be  yeara  before  the  person  gets  married  ! 
TnoMAB  Ratcliffb. 

In  Sussex  I  have  seen  wheat  (as  an  emblem  of 
fertility)  scattered  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
as  they  left  the  church.  No  doubt  rice,  which 
seems  becoming  fashionable,  is  used  with  the  same 
meiming  as  that  attached  to  the  wheat.  Its  sub- 
stitution for  wheat  is,  probably,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  ia  more  easily  obtained  in  an  ordinaiy 
household.  J.  Woodward. 

The  first  time  I  aaw  rice  scattered  was  at  the 
house  of  some  Amerieans,  who  told  me  the  custom 
was  common  in  America,  and  denoted  plenty.  It 
is  said  to  be  of  Jewish  origin.  H.  G.  G. 

I  never,  in  Ireland,  saw  rice  sprinkled  on  the 
bride  at  parting,  until  the  23rd  of  last  October. 


Newton's  Riddle  (4"'  S.  xii.  329.)— It  would 
be  interesting  to  inquire  wh^was  the  author  of  the 


Pininoi. 
'  Four  people  snt  down  one  avcning  to  play, 
They  play'd  all  tliat  CTe,  and  parted  neit  day; 
Cou'd  jau  ttiink,  nljoa  jou'ri  told,  as  thus  theysU  ut, 
No  other  play'd  nith  them,  nor  wu  there  one  bat; 
Yet  vhea  they  rose  up,  each  gained  a  ^inea, 
Tho'  noae  of  them  loEt  to  th'  amoont  ofa  peony." 


ur  minj  Sildlera  play'd  all  night, 
t  many  AdaTiGmg  amay; 
iid  Che  next  morniiig  went  away, 
id  eaoh  received  a  piinw." 


&& 
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E.  V.  V.  N.  V.  V,  E.  (41'  S.  xU.  340.)— Tliis 
puJmdromc  iniij  be  rendered  into  Engliali  eren 
with,  more  iuiniit«  exactitude,  thus  ;  e.  t.  l.  N.  l. 
T.  B.,  Eiit  to  live,  Never  live  to  eat.  It  reada 
backwards  and  furvfiirds  exoetlj  alike,  which  ia 
not  the  case  with  Ildc  and  edo). 

■  E.  CoBKAu  Brewee. 

LaTant,  Chiaheiter. 

Cuaioea  Cabus  (l""  S.  sii.  265,  334.)~Th6Be 
*arda  evidently  belonged  to  a  pack  of  tarots,  used 
in  pliijing  the  gmnc  known  in  Italy  as  the 
"Ginoco  (ii  tarocca  "  (See  "  N.  &  Q.,"  S?">  S. 
294).  The  linest  ancient  tarota  I  have  seen 
exhibited  at  the  Esposizione  Nazionale  delie  Opcrc 
d'Arte  Antica,  held  at  Milan  last  year  in  the 
Btem.  There  were  two  sets  ;  one  olmost  perfect, 
cona[ittm<;  of  seven  cards  (a  full  set,  numbered 
SBvenlj'-eight)  ;  the  other  not  so  newly  complete. 
Soth  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  Filippo  lilaria 
Tisconti,  and  were  the  work  of  Majziano  ai  Tortona. 
The  former  are  in  the  posaeaaion  of  Duke  TJberto 
Tiieonti  di  Modrono  ;  the  Latter  were  the  property 
of  the  Car.  Giovanni  BnunbiUa. 

Jons  Woodward. 

St.  MaFj'a  Parsonage,  Montroae. 

"Issesse"(4«'S.  si.  384,466;  xii.  18,  179.) 
— I  come  across  the  following  instance  the  other 
day,  which  shows  that  William  Shakapeare  and  the 
Lincolnshire  common  people  have  had  good 
authority  for  the  use  of  this  word.  In  a  proclama- 
tion of  King  Henry  VIII.,  of  the  year  lfi30,  against 
heresies,  theae  words  occur  ; — 

"To  atirre  and  iiufBje  them  [the  people]  to  sedition 
and   diBobeilienca   ugainat   their    princea.  —  Wilkina'a 

Ed  WARD  Peacock. 
"Cdr  sepl'ltum  fles,"  &c.  (4">  S.  lii.  309, 
339.)^I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  the  reference* 
to  this  beuutil'ul  epitaph  ;  but  I  may  note  that  it 
is  one  line,  not  two.  The  metre  is  the  trochaic 
tetrameter.  It  ia  common  in  the  Greek  tragedians ; 
and  if  the  Latin  metre  fallowed  the  rules  of  the 
Greek,  whicli  it  does  not  absolutely,  the  "turn" 
in  "  s*pnltum,"  as  a  (0115;  syllable,  would  be  inad- 
missible in  that  particular  collocation  of  the  words. 
See  Porson,  in  Jla.ltbj-'s  Morcll,  2nd.  edit.,  p.  Ltvii, 
Lyttelton. 

HorcHiS  (4*  S.  xii.  165,  295.)— This  name,  if 
of  local  origin,  may  be  derived  from  Houchaln, 
Pns-de-Cidais  ;  otherwise,  it  would  seeni  to  i»e  a 
diminutive  of  How,  Hue,  Hugh,  Hogg;  from  the 
D.  hooii,  G.  Iwch.  R.  S.  Charmock. 

Graj'g  Inn. 

Parslet  (4'h  S.  xi.  .341.)— Curiously  enough,  a 
anperstitioD  prevails  in  my  pariah,  in  N.E.  Lin- 
calnBhire,  similar  to  the  one  which  Mr.  Boucthier 


meDtioQsi  as  obtaining  so  far  off  as  the  south  of 
Hampshire.  An  old  woman  lately  broke  off  ajid 
gave  to  my  wife  u  quantity  of  parsley  which  had 
sown  itself  in  a  lettuce  bed,  but  refnaed  to  take  np 
any  of  it  by  the  roots,  saying,  "  it  was  mo6t  un- 
lucky to  transpbnt  parsley."  Pelaoids, 

Whifflbh  (4*^  S.  lii.  2S4,  354.)— Nores  has  a 
long  article  on  this  word.  The  chief  of  its  substance 
is  that  Warton,  in  a  note  on  the  "ear  piercing  fife" 
in  Othello,  expluiofi  lehiMir  lo  mean  fifer.  Mr. 
Druce  proves  that  a  wAtj^ie  means  a  jl/e.  WhifBera, 
or  fifers,  headed  processions,  so  that  in  time  those 
who  cleared  the  way  for  a  procession  got  the  name. 
Grose  it  is  who  alludes  to  the  Whifflers  of  Norwich 
corporation,  who  made  way  by  flourishing  their 
swords  (not  wooden  ones) ;  so  that  Khakspeare's 
sea  pla|ring  "the  mighty  whiffler"  {Hairy  V., 
act  v.,  ChoroB)  is  oidy  pbying  usher.  The  young 
freemen  of  London,  at  the  heS  of  their  companies 
on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  carried  flags,  and  were  called 
hachelor  whifflcri.  This  is  all  I  gather  out  of 
Narea.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  sermon  on  JairiM  ir,  8 
(Eichardson's  Dietioiuay),  says — "  There  is  no  need 
of  ushers  or  vikiffiers  to  stave  off  the  multitude." 
Halliwell  says  that  "  Anti-maaqnes  were  usually 
ushered  in  by  wkiffiera." 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  is  only  one  form 
out  of  fifty  meaning  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
thing:— the  A.S.  wvJIaTi,  to  babbie,  whiffle;  the 
Wdah  ehidff,  a,  whiff ;  also  cAwift,  a  pipe ;  Slavonii^ 
/ujf,  to  blow  intermittently,  puff;  Magyr,/ttOT)Ia,  11 
flute  (Wedgwood). 

If  you  write  the  w  as  ov,  and  aspirate  it,  jran 
get  the  French  lou^er,  Lotin,  sujl^ ;  and  Eoqne- 
fort  says,  "Stfaffleur,  c^cierde  cuisine  chezle  Roi," 
0  donbt  the  man  who  ushered  in  the  boar's  head, 
r  great  dish. 

Then  transpose  the  i  between  the  /'s  and  yon 
have  fife,  and  soften  the  fa  and  you  have  pi^ 
The  German  puts  in  the  y  and  the  /»  P/*y* 
Gael.,  pi6,  pifrrwA,  pipe  music,  pvAaireaata.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  talks  of  "whistling  a  pibroch,"  a 
whistling  or  whiffling  of  pipe  music  It  Lxiks  as 
if  muoh-to-be-honoured  Johnson  was  very  nearly 
right  when  he  said  a  wkifU  ia  a  nmallfife. 

Mayfair.W. 


Thb  OiBAiTLT,  De  Qdbtteville,  aud  DoB&is 
Families  of  Gdernhbt  (4"'  S.  lii.  169, 231,  398.) 
—The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  a  note  appended  to 
the  copy  of  the  eld  pedigree  (in  French)  of  the 
Dohr^  family  in  my  possession; — 

"  Une  pstite  memoire  terit  ■  in  nemoriam '  de  la  de- 
•C«nte  etorigiiK  de  la  famllla  del  Dobrfsa  dt  d'Obrte 
dupois  leor  ttabllHement  duu  oelle  Iile  de  Gnernnv  "(■ 
ill  ae  retirerent  de  la  Komuidieet  de  Isor  title  de  nob1e«« 
et  terrs  d'Obr£e,  oti  ill  e^aot  Oomtes  et  Pain  ds  1> 
France  depuii  teinp.  Loaii  XI.,  poor  pouvoir  d'etre  libre 
duu  la  reliKian  Bt  cnlta  Proteituite  dont  Us  avolant  le 
bonheor  de  fairs  profeidon  et  que  lean  SuocMNun  ont 
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inviDloblement  et  trit  Bdiilimont  fut  jiuqu'i  prcmnt,  et 

Sue  a'ilplutii  Dieu  aera  ciatinuf  jaaqii'mu  demiernupir 
e  leur  tie.  et  k  leaBiiclea  future.     Ainsi  soit  i1." 
"Cfci  fiH  eorit  pur  mon  p*re  Pierre  Dobrfe,  Mayer, 
de  Beauregard  late  de  UuernBej  dans  sa  Bible  dontje  I'&i 

(Signed)  "  Sauuxx  Dobr£i 


SHTiiuel  Dobnie,  who  died  in  1827,  in  1819  pub- 
lished, for  private  circulatioD,  the  Bool:  of  Death, 
which  is  referred  to  in  D'lsraeli's  Carioiitiet  of 
Lita-tUiiTc,  ed.  1849,  vol.  iii.,  p.  221.    He  was  ti 

S.tron  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who  painted  "The 
eath  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney"  expressly  for  this  work. 
See  Cunningham's  Life  of  Wime,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  7, 1 1. 


Ailiford. 


■-  N. 


"  BUBNINGHAJI  IS    WaBWICKBHIRB  "  (4"*  S.  1^1. 

286.) — It  was,  I  Buapect,  no  accident  on  the  part 
of  the  stone-cutter  that  he  cut  BuraingKam  for 
Birmingham.  He  meant  to  put  the  n.  I  have 
very  frequently  heard  Birmingham  pronounced 
Bumingham,  and  I  think  that  this  aubstitutton  of 
Ji  for  m  is  more  common  out  of  than  in  Binning- 
ham.  There  must  be  rather  less  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing m  than  mi,  for,  if  nttention  be  paid  to 
the  nioveinents  of  the  votil  organs  whilst  t  and  n 
are  pronounced,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  both  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  touches  (more  or  less  completely) 
the  mine  part  of  the  palate,  just  behind  the  teeth, 
or  rather  the  alveolar  proceases  ;*  wliereas,  in  pro- 
nouncing rm,  there  is  a  change,  oijumj'i,  from  a 
palatal  (or  rather  ctrebrai,  to  use  the  convenient 
Sanskrit  term)t  to  a  labial 

I  find  Burninglian  as  a  surname  three  timesj 
in  the  London  Pott  O^Kt  Dirtctory,  which  seems 
to  isbow  that  the  pronunciation  of  BiirtiinghaiH 
for  Biriiiiiighain  is  no  new  one,  unless  indeed  we 
suppose  that  these  families  nil  came  from  the  very 
anml  village§  in  Norfolk  colled  Bumingham,  as 
well  as  the  more  usual  Briningham. 

F.  Chance. 

Sjdenhun  HiH. 

"  SrUBniSo  "  (4"'  S,  xii.  44,  295.)— Surely  Lan- 
cashire is  sufficiently  near  the  border  to  allow  of 
"spurring"  being  identical  with  the  Scotch  "Bpeer,'i 


•  The  "  ftl»B«lar  part "  of  the  palate  u  Mm  Miiller 

t  See  Mai  Miiller,  LkI.  on  Stienct  of  Lang.  2"'  Ser. 
cd.  18H4,  p.  140. 

I  BirmlnghaK  ia  found  twice.  Tliia  ia  in  favour  of 
my  view  that  Bumingham  is  more  frequently  heard  in 
the  moutfaa  of  nou-Bimunghsm  people ;  for  when  ■  per- 
eon  ia  called  by  the  name  of  (be  place  lie  comes  from, 
the  name  is  given  him  not  by  himself,  but  by  thoae 
among  whom  ho  has  come  to  aetHe.  Thus,  the 
England  ii  commonly  borne  by  Irishmen,  that  is,  by 
persona  of  Engliah  otigin  who  have  setded  in  Ireland, 
and  Inland  DQght  to  he  an  Bngliah  name,  [hat  is,  a 
given  by  Engliahmen  to  peraong  of  Iriah  deuent 

;  Population  in  1841,  '243. 


ik;  "speerings,"  asking,  or  answers  to  quest 
asked,  both  to  be  met  with  in  Scott's  novels. 

The  Date  of  the  Cbucifixios  {4*  S.  tH. 
)3.) — May  I  suggest  to  Mn.  Murray  the  int*rost- 
g  inquiry  whether  Shaffer's  date  can  be  verified 

upon  Duncan  Macdougal'a  Explanation  of  Ih*  Prih 

pAelieoI  Niimbera  of  the  Bible  ! 

RoTLB  Entwisle. 

The  De  Quincis,  Eabls  of  Winton  (4*  8.  i. 
iL  pasdm;  xii.  67,  132,  269,  290,  329.)— 1.  Is  not 
Hawise  sister  and  coheir  of  Rannlph,  Earl  of 
Chester,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  first  wife  of 
Seher  de  Quincy  IV.,  the  same  person  as  Hawise, 
fourth  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Eevelioc,  fifth  earl  of 
Chester,  who  married  his  son,  Robert  de  Quini^ 

2.  By  her,  the  said  Robert  de  Quincy  lenior 
had  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married, 
firat,  John  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lmcoln,  by  whom  she 
hod  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Edmund  and  Maude ; 
the  latter  of  whom  married  Richard  de  Ckra, 
second  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Margaret  married, 
secondly,  Walter  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by 
whom  she  had  no  children.  M.  F. 

"Raise,  Eizzare"(4«'  S.  xii.  169,  209,  279, 
315.) — Do  allow  me  room  for  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  Mb,  Picton.  I  never  "  suggested  "  any 
relationship  between  reta  and  regere,  and  it  WM 
useless,  therefore,  to  confute  me  upon  this  point. 
My  argument,  assuming  as  I  did  the  absoluta 
certainty  of  my  derivation,  was  that  Mk.  Pictom, 
on  behalf  of  his  reta  hypothesis,  was  bound  to 
nroye  such  relationship  ;  a  very  different  matter. 
My  derivation  is,  I  respectfully  contend,  as  obvions 
and  certain  as  anything  in  etpnology.  I  am  not 
surprised,  however,  that  Mr.  Picton  should  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  evidence,  f'lr  he  has  his  Norse 
bantling,  and,  of  course,  does  not  like  to  givo 

Mr.  Picton  says  tfcit  the  ideas  are  difleient 
They  are  the  same.  One  says  every  day,  "  la 
cresta  (deir  ucceilo,  del  serpente,  &c.)  si  nan,"  or 
"i  ritlo,"  in  an  identical  sense.* 

One  would  think  that  words  like  ritto,  risairf, 
diritto,  diriiaarf,  when  placed  cheek  by  jowl,  ought 
to  te!l  their  own  story.  But  is  a  corroborativo 
instance  wanted  ?  What  does  your  correspondent 
say  to  itringere  (I^t.  and  Ital.),  flrictiif,  sItiHo 
(etritto),  BTRizzARB,  to  squeeze,  where  (be  Mue 
process  is  repeated  step  by  step  I  H.  K. 

"  Partial  "    (4"'  S.  xii.  365.)— Will   Hic  kt 
rniQUE  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  jmrtinl  eclipse  I 
S.  T.  P. 


4'*  8.  XII.  Nov.  15,  73.] 
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De  Meschin,  Earl  op  Chester  {4^  S.  xiL 
141,  194,  291,  331.)— It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  name  was  originally  "  de  Meschines."  Had  it 
been  so,  how  comes  it  to  stand  as  Meschyn,  Le 
Meschyrij  Meschimis,  in  so  many  ancient  records  ? 

For  instance,  in  King  David's  OTant  to  Robert 
de  Bras,  it  is  Ranulf  Meschyn,  In  the  grant  to 
"Wetheral  Priory  it  is  RanuVphus  Mesckinus;  and 
in  an  agreement,  made  in  1101,  between  King 
Henry  L,  and  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders,  the 
parties  attesting  on  the  king's  part  are  Robert, 
feishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  de  Belisme,  W.  de 
Warrenne,  Gilbert  de  Aquila,  Hamo  Dapifer, 
Ranulfus  Meschinus,  &c.  Clearly  he  was  not 
Ranulf  de  Meschines  at  that  time.  The  others, 
who  were  really  de  Belisme,  de  Warrenne,  &c.,  are 
so  termed.  Had  Ranulf  been  de  Meschines,  can 
it  be  in  any  way  explained  why  his  name  was  not 
so  inserted  ;  and  is  not  the  insertion  of  his  name 
Ranulphus  Meschinus,  without  the  de,  proof 
positive  that  his  name  was  not  de  Meschines,  but 
simply  Ranulf  Meschyn  ]  Cambrian. 

Caser  Wine  (4'^  S.  xil  190,  256.)— I  have  cut 
the  following  advertisement  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Jetvish  Worlds  and  there  are  many  such  in 
the  Jewish  papers  : — 

-iu'3  wines,  imported  direct  from  the  Midi  and  Cdte 
d'Or,  particularly  the  Muscat,  Froctignac,  Muscat  Lunel, 
and  Muscat  Frontignan,  which  have  42  degrees  spirit 
proof  according  to  the  test  of  the  Customi'  laboratory; 
also  fine  claret/'  &c. 

There  are  also  advertisements  of  "kosher" 
hotels ;  and  in  a  letter  in  the  Jewish  World  for 
April  18,  1873,  it  is  complained,  "that  we  should 
get  m^^l^  ('  carrion ')  direct  from  our  kosher  dep6t, 
from  the  sole  staple  place  of  kosher  meat  in  Lon- 
don, is  abominable.''  I  presume  that  ordinary 
wines  are  not  kosher,  because  supposed  to  be  adul- 
terated, and  not  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  or  to 
have  contracted  ceremonial  defilement  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  that  a  Jew  might  betray  himself 
by  taking  some  extraordinary  sort,  as  well  as  by 
using  the  blessing.  The  blessing  which  Jews  pro- 
nounce (in  Hebrew)  on  taking  wine  is,  "  Blessed  art 
Thou,  0  Lord  our  Crod,  iSng  of  the  Universe, 
Creator  of  the  frait  of  the  vine." 

Kosher  meat,  wine,  &c.,  are,  or  were,  oflBcially 
sealed,  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  Early  Uutory  of  Woodstock  Manor  and  its  Environs 
in  IJladon,   Rensington,  New  Woodstock,  BlevUuini. 
With  later  Notices.    By  Ed.  Marshall,  M.A.    (Parker 
k  Co.) 
In  our  limited  space  we  can  only  record  the  gratification 
we  have  experienced  in  studying  Mr.  Marshall's  con- 
tribution, not  merely  to  Oxfordshire  history,  but  also  to 


the  history  of  England.  From  widely  seattered  sources 
Mr.  Marshall  has  collected  his  materials,  mod  he  has  used 
them  in  building  his  edifice  with  the  soil  of  a  most  ac- 
complished artist.  He  corrects  many  prevailing  errors, 
tells  old  stories  with  an  air  of  freshness,  and  narrates 
original  details  with  gracefnl  effect.  We  especially  com- 
mend the  chapters  wmch  deal  with  Fair  Bosamond  and 
with  Chaucer;  but  eyery  page  has  its  peculiar  attractions. 

The  French  ffutnouritis,from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  Walter  Besant,  M.A.  (Bentley  &  Son.) 
A  DiLioBHT  reader  of  this  volume  will  not  only  find  much 
amusement  in  it,  but  wjXL  obtain  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
humourists  of  France  during  sCTen  centuries.  All  the 
humourists  are  not  included,  but  Mr.  Besant  has  made  a 
judicious  selection,  and  has  given  admirable  samples  of 
the  entire  body.  Qenerally  speaking,  they  had  as  much 
audacity  as  wit,  of  which  uie  dying  Boisrobert  is  a  type. 
"If,"  said  this  blasphemer,  "I  find  myself  as  well  off 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  as  I  have  been  with  the  Lord 
Cardinal  (Richelieu),  I  shall  be  satisfied ! " 

Calendar  qf  Letters,  J[>esf>aiehes,  and  State  Papers, 
relating  to  the  Negotiations  between  England  and 
Spain,  preserved  in  the  Archives  at  Simaneas  and 
elsewhere,  VoL  IIL  Part  I.  Henrv  VIII.,  1525-1526. 
Edited  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
Above  six  hundred  documents  are  here  calendared  in  a 
volume  of  above  a  thousand  pages,  besides  forty  pages 
of  introduction.  The  historians  who  used  to  complain  of 
want  of  materials  and  justificative  documents,  seem  likely 
to  be  as  much  embarrassed  with  the  di£Sculties  of  selec- 
tion as  tiiey  were  when  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
select  from.  A  thousand  j^ages  of  documentary  history 
illustrative  of  the  acts  and  incidents  of  little  more  than  a 
year  I  We  have  room  but  for  one  circumstance,  which 
refers  to  some  of  the  papers  themseWes.  Napoleon  ] .  desired 
to  collect  at  Paris  the  State  Papers  of  all  the  countries 
subjected  by  his  arms.  AccordingW,  during  the  Penin- 
sular War,  the  general  archives  of  Spain  were  carried  off 
to  Paris.  Thcv  were  *'  restored  "  when  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, but  Brance  kept  back  and  still  retains  *'  most 
of  the  State  Papers  reladng  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
and  his  unfortunate  campaigns  in  Italy ;  the  negotiations 
with  France  and  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Emperor's  reign  ....  and  all  papers  connected  with 
the  War  of  Succession  (1701-13)."  These  bare  been 
carefully  kept  back,  and  neither  remonstrance  nor  nego- 
tiation can  induce  the  French  Ooyernment  to  restore 
them  to  Uieir  legitimate  owners. 

SeribnerU  Monthly.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  the 
People.  Conducted  by  J.  0.  Holland. — The  Atlantic 
MofUhly.  Devoted  to  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and 
Politics.  (Wame  &  Co.) 
Thb  above  are  two  good  specimens  of  American 
periodical  literature.  The  Atlantic  has  long  been 
popular  here,  and  Scrihner  well  desenres  to  become  so. 
In  the  latter  there  is  an  article,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  on 
St  Alban's  Abbey,  sldlfully  compiled  from  the  volume 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
— edited,  as  Mr.  Froude  justly  describes  him,  "  by  the 
accomplished  and  learned  Mr.  Riley."  There  are  some 
''vagaries  of  spelling"  here,  e.g.,  "skeptical"  and 
"  savior."  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  Atlantic  is  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen.  "Interesting  People  whom  I  met 
in  London,"  in  which  he  records  that  we  are  rather  a 
puffed-up  people,  and  that  the  Americans  are  our 
kinsfolk.  

Thb  Utreeht  Psalter,  a  MS.  formerly  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  and  famous  as  containing  the  earliest  known 
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cop;  of  tbs  Atbuwiuin  Creed,  ia  qoit  beiag  reproduced 
b; permanent  pbotognpbic  printuiE,UDder  tbe  direcUoD 
of  the  PalBBOgraphjcaf  SooiaU.  The  pB»Iiiia  am  nc- 
companied  by  Bpintcd  outline  illustratians,  of  the  breadth 
of  the  page.  The  iroric  irill  be  issued  to  eubsciibers  kt 
an  eitimated  cost  of  41.  l£i.  per  copy.  Copioi  may  be 
ncnred  by  on  url;  application  in  wnting,  oddiewed  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  Eeeiiet  of  the  MSS.,  British  Mnieom. 
Prom  its  lalue  m  a  paljeograpbical  monumoat,  iCa  bearing 
upon  one  of  the  TSied  theological  queetiooa  of  the  day, 
■nd  ita  illDStrations  of  the  progreu  of  early  art,  the  im- 
portinoe  of  the  Ulrechl  Ftaiter  cod  BcarcelY  bo  over- 
nted.  We  believe,  as  at  jtreient  determined,  tlie  umnber 
of  copies  to  be  taken  ia  limited  to  IDO. 
Cdilsmi.  Old  Chusch. — There  is  now  an  opportunity 


of  reatoring  to  Cbel»e»  Cbnrch  the  chapel  built  by 
"ite  oanad  on  pillar,  1528),  but  Kb 
i  boa  been  the  property  of  priTate 


la  Miira  tdate  caned  on  pillar,  152H),  but  obicb 
lor  a  Jong  poricd  boa  been  the  propel'      '  '     ' 

di>idual9.  The  eiecutors  of  the  Inte  pi  , 
willing  to  Bell  the  chapel,  and  the  incumbent,  with  a 
Tien  to  termiaa^g  Its  privsts  ownership,  is  endearoui- 
ing,  for  tUo  accomplishiaent  of  so  desirable  an  object,  to 
raise  30(11.,  in  order  to  buy  the  building  and  effect 
some  subitantial  repairs  and  rostoratiun.  Promises 
of  aasistance  will  be  thankfully  receiied  by  the  Bct. 
B.  H.  DaTies,  17S,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  FoOdTdUB  PoBTRilT.  —  The  legend  on  the 
portrait,  a  '*  aimeeze  "  of  nbich  was  kindly  forwarded  to 
"  N.  &  y."  by  Dr.  Kendrick,  ia  hero  correctly  ptinlad  ;— 
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9,oX\ai  \a  CaTxttsaxCOtnbt. 

OCH   COREESFONDERTB  Kill,   Kt   Inul,   rxcKie  our  n 
getting  to  (Ann,  loth  for  tluir  lata  ai  vill  ai  ovr  ovti- 

That  they  ihould  writt  clearlj/  and  diilinctly—ajid 
one  side  of  the  paper  only — wore  apedally  proper  nan 
and  words  and  phrases  of  uhich  an  tipHinalion  nuty  be 
reyuired.    Wc  canjuit  vnderlait  la  pti::ie  out  vkat  a  Cor- 
rei/iDBdtnl  doei  -not  thini  vonh  iht  trouble  of  vr'-- 
pla-iiUy. 

C<!iilrautiontl-iiidlginttndedfortheChTiitina4nu>iJ>er 
o/"N,  k  Q."eaifncit  be  fonrarrtalto  ui  looearly.  W« 
hope  to  receive  eaminimuatiBKi  from,  all  parti  of  the 
wrrld. 

loH  Sitn.—ill  t/uU  hai  iwa  vriltn  on  Ihii  nljeet  will 
befovadeoHdeniidiit  The  Book  of  the  Princes  of  Wales, 
pp.  160-1.  Tht  jHiji  0/  it  i.  thai  l/ii  vhwidan,  John 
deAdem  (caaltmporary  with  Ike  Black  PriKcei-diilitutty 
OMe,  (SloaM  Collection.  76,  /o.  tilj  (*„|  the  Prince  -' 
Wi^ei  dtnved  lie  Bttrieh  Jmlheri  from  the  Sing  ^ 
Sohemia.  It  tieuld  appear  Ikal  U  ciinmed  the  motto 
"ft*  rfieit"  at  a  maTitn/  hvmililii,  jvtt  n»  EUaOfA 
ef  Tort  took  that  of  "Humble  anil  Hettr^nL"  Prince 
Pndler  Mvit-aii  ivggetted  the  itori/  of  King  Hdteard  pre- 
laiti^  Die  balv  pHvei  to  lAc  auivbitil  WiUhaai 
Cdmiaram,  vilh  the  wordi  "Eich  ilgn"—"  Four  man 


The  Eagle  Toimt  ww  noi  bttilt  im  long  oflrr  the  prina  wu 
boTH,  aid  he  mat  not  created  Prinut  of  WaUi  (tU  ts  wu 
in  Ati  aghtea^  year. 

T.  B.  D.  L.— Jfrs.  Sidtbnt  eaiMiot  be  laid  ta  belang  (» 
lie  Oamct  School.  She  lirit  appeared  n(  DnuTf  Lau, 
Dkc.  29,  177G,  ai  Portia,  in  The  Hensluat  of  TuiiM  )— 
"  Portia,  by  a  Tovng  Lada,  her  frit  apptaratBe  Oitte.' 
In  Hay,  1776,  Jlf«.  SiddJmt  acted  Mr:  Slri^aad  to 
Qarrid'i  Ranger  1  and  Lady  Amu  U>  hii  lUehard.  0» 
Jane  10,  Oarrict  retired  fnm  the  Hage  ai  Don  Fdix,  ta 
The  Wonder.  Thii  "lael  appearance  "  vai  loieemnum^ 
tJiat  the  biil  of  the  play  for  that  eimtNtf  does  not  aOiuU 

L.  (Leamington). — The  linet  of  Horace  do  not  exprttt 
any  hili^  in  immorlaltiy : — 

"  Non  omnia  moriar,  mullaqua  para  m«i 

referi  to  hit  poetical  icortj,  not  to  lie  man  or  "Ms 
belter  pari,"  ai  Sluitipeare  hot  il. 

C.  T.—The  molAer  of  Ediiond  SheSeld,  third  Saron 
SheJieUl,  andfrtl  Bart  of  M^lgrare,  «™  Lady  SheffiOi, 
daughter  of  IVilliam,  Lord  BoKard  of  EJiw/han.  Thu 
teal  the  lady  vho  marritd  Leiceiter  prtiialely  (not  jsif 
RoisarlJ.  They  had  a  ion,  BoSerl  DudUy,  «tiifs 
legitimacy  mu  never  eilabliiked. 

The  Bev.  F.  M.  L.  (Buenos  AyreslviU  perhapi  hioocd 
enosijlt  to  tend  to  "  S,  k  Q."  on  Engliih  iwmoit  of  hit 


D.  P.— The  only  aaiuion  made  mu  in  a  pkroM  OM 

pTobahly  vovld  hate  leemed  to  our  comipondatt  iimM^ 

'   uani  courleiy,  if  he  came  to  ite  it  in  print. 

S.  H.  win  find  an  hietorieal  aeeonnt  of  tit  noma  i)/ 

■iiggey  and  Bngg  in  JPinlaylon'i  SDrmuoei  and  ^ra- 


Andrem,  iec.,  hm  given  no  naae  and  m 

W.  J.  B. — Pleait  foTvard  t»  ni  eovxiit  a  form  at 
poiiibU. 

PniiiOL.— TS^rs  ti  on  Exnioorand  alto  a  LamaAin 
dialeet  vocabulary  in  the  Qentlemon's  UagaiiQe,  vol.  ztL 

T.  B.— "  OoTtnan'i  Pot "  uai  London  ilang  in  At  finl 
half  of  lie  lait  tentnry,  mantng  "  the  grave. 

HoLC  HiiiL. — The  tpiUtpKi  haxi  been   rtpiattHy  in 

Editorial  Commnnicatjoaa  shoold  be  addressad  to  "  The 
Editor  " — AdTertisementa  and  Buahieas  Letten  U> "  Tha 
Publiabsr  "—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  8tiv«(,  Stnnd, 
London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leaie  to  state  that  wa  deoline  to  return  «om- 
munications  which,  for  any  reaaan,  wo  da  not  print;  SAd 
to  this  rule  we  con  make  no  ezoeption. 

To  all  communlcationa  Bhonld  be  affixed  the  name  Mil 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necsnaril;  for  publioMion,  but 
Bs  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


EW.   STIBBS,  Bookaeller,  32,   Moienm   Stteet, 
■    LunilnD.  ku  jml  puhllihcd  >  CATALOUITE.  DDnintdBs  u 

Hllrhjrj,  BiwRnpbr.  Vojufs  and  TnT«li,  ^rwY  tsi  Latin  i/^^flii 
a  Ju^  Oolleatlan  at  Baolu  nlatlDf  to  lbe''L?LlFr*  of  Junius,'' and 


rpO  BOOKBUYERa.— p.   MATH] 


'0  BOOKBUYERa.— p.   MATHEW   offin  «» 


N". 
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KOTES:— ThB  Ut9  JolinGoiigli  Nlcholi,  E<q.,  r,8.A.— Held 
I^re,  lU.— Holnu  ind  logs.  401.— Ultra  CEatsnuUnlini. 
Kd.  IV.,  403  —  Eiqnlre  —  " Lookirblo  Lick"  — A  Slliiir 
OBtnorj,  4Q&-CoronBl9  la  Cbniubu— Gsorse  Baohuiao— 
BncUloI  HamUtoaDf  BothweUbatigh— Bella  U  amtthfiset, 
KeaC  4UJ. 

(JITEBIES  :— MS.  Chnnlcles  of  Sontb  Piric  Atibtj,  Ljncoln- 
Bblre— AreopagUlca— Cealsnij— Th«  "Black  Bnumrlck*!" 
— DitetllDg  HauHi  of  Aoclent  Bom*— Bmiaii!,  tOT— Sir 
Juara  Lawther,  171)3  —  Fartnlt  oF  James  Q.  — Aathor 
1^'aDted  —  Scarboroogh  Waning  —  "GaCuov"  Beacta— Slf 
WUUam  LdvbI,  lt9fi-Gofte  Famllj— A.  Randeiroua  of  tba 
Jaooblleg  of  '10  and  '4S,  MS— Blchard  Ventegan,  W9. 

BEPLIES :— Lallr-Tolapilal,  40e  — Itallaii  Worki  of  Art  at 
Padi.  In  leiS— PnblitUliis  tbe  BuiDa  of  Uaniage,  411— 
TiMinra  Trove,  4ia  —  "  Slnin "  —  ChaEjsa  of  OpJnlon  In 
Anlboia,  113— KUmauta— CmniMj  Mies— An  Inqoiiy  into 
the  Hcailng  ol  Demonluki  Id  UieK.  T.— "PuUmlAnnala" 

Lellei  ■■  H '— Wincheslfr  RoUn- -Bloior'-Bprclal  Fonni 
of  Piaj'eT— ^Velili  LaBgiiagi!,  413  — Sir  Hiotnai  iBdwudt) 
PoHIioo—Od  tbc  lillectivc  and  DepoaliiK  Power  of  Parlla- 
ment— ^Vhlftlec— PsDnnce  !q  the  Cborab  of  England— In- 
(pintioD  of  the  Hii&llien  Wiiten.  416— GUlea  rte  Lanl, 


fiOttS, 
THB  LATE  JOHS  GOUGH  NICHOLS,  KflQ.,  F.8.A. 

All  who  know  how  frequent  and  valuable  were 
the  coBununi^tions  to  these  colnmia  for  which 
we  were  indehted  to  the  lamented  gentleman 
whose  mime  heads  thta  paragraph,  must  have  read 
with  deep  regret,  in  the  Morning  Poit  of  Saturday 
the  15th,  the  following  announcement  r — 

Death  uf  Me.  Jobs  Oocoh  Sicholh,  F.3.A.— Anti- 
anuiin  literature  hai  juat  auataincd  a  aertre  Iim9  In  the 
dcMh  of  this  accomplislied  gentlBinui,  the  tbjri]  in  *  noe 
of  Bngliih  priotere  whose  uameB  hare  for  upwards  of  a 
cental?  been  cIomI;  identified  with  eTerjtluDg  l>earinK 
on  Enelieh  typogmpLy,  genealogr,  kt,,  and  of  whicli  hia 

Snd^ther,  the  author  of  The  h'tirary  AtKciotti,  and 
hiitorion  of  Loicegterstaire,  was  the  first.  Of  these 
3f  r.  J.  Oauf^h  Nichols  was  ondoabtedly  the  most  eminint. 
Betidea  editing  the  Otntlmum't  Magatuu  for  man; 
Tears,  he  edited  the  Col/fclaata  Topographtca  and  the 
Topo-iraphfr  and  Otaeahviil ;  and  in  1862  commenced 
the  Herald  a»d  Gnealo'iiif,  which  is  still  in  canrie  of 
^blintion;  and  in  all'lheae  did  good  SBrtiee  to  the 
cause  of  historical  truth  by  bis  unsparing  exposure  of  all 
lalse  cl&ims  to  titles  and  pieudo-genealogiea.  ia  addition 
ta  numerou*  pipers  in  the  rarious  antiquarian  journals, 
ha  was  tbe  author  of  many  separate  works.  Be  wu  one 
of  tbe  foiinders  of  the  Cundcn  Society,  and  of  the  huudred 
aad  odd  (alumeeilloatratite  of  onr  national  history  issued 
tor  that  Society,  several  were  edited  by  biia,  while  nearly 
■U  tbe  otiiers  coatain  acknowledsments  from  their  re- 
VMttTC  editon  of  thair  indebtedneiB  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
now   eitenuTB  knowledge  wai   alwaji  most   freelj 


placed  at  the  seirloe  of  others.  The  same  may  be  a^d 
of  nearly  all  the  learned  ^^lrk■  which  bare  t^om  Urns  to 
lime  been  iaioed  from  the  weU-known  boose  in  Parlia- 
ment Street.  Tbe  death  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  wai  in  hia 
6Ttb  year,  took  place  at  hia  seat  at  Qolmwood,  near 
Dorking,  on  Tharsdiky,  tbe  13th,  aud  will  be  a  source  of 
deep  regret  tn  all  who  knew  him,  and  cause  a  toid  which 
will  not  readily  be  filled  up  in  that  field  of  literature 
which  be  liad  made  so  peculiarly  bis  own." 

He  who  did  so  much  in  tbe  GerUUman'i  Mat/a- 
ziiifi,  tbe  RtgiiUr,  tmd  ebewhare,  to  preBerre  the 
memory  of  departed  worth,  oaght  himself  to  be 
hoDourablj  remembered ;  and  we  trust  that  some 
one  well  fitted  for  the  task  will  do  justice  to  the 
learned  labours  and  honest  independence  of  JoBK 
CfonoH  Nichols. 


FIELD-LOEE,  IlL-HOLMS  AKD  INGS. 

The  green  banks  and  islanda  of  our  northern 
rivets  and  lakes,  named  consistently  holmt  and 
ings,  testify  that  our  forelathers,  looking  abroad 
over  the  land,  found  these  spots,  unlike  those  named 
corr,  Twr%  end  mots,  fertile,  or  fit  for  cleuring  for 
pasturage.  No  doubt,  from  our  own  fauiNs' 
Bccouat»  of  agoith  complaints,  even  these  were 
watery  enough  till  a  late  period  ;  while  the  Old 
Norse  word  "trod,"  by  which  foot-paths  ore  here 
always  deeignated,  seents  to  convey  the  simple  &ct 
that  tbe  flrat  paths  were  formed  by  the  stalwart 
settleiE  treadiiig  dmcn,  not  remoring,  the  obstacles 
they  met  with. 

Hoha  is  an  island,  and  eng  &  meadow  still  in 
the  ScuDdinaviBO  countries  as  of  old  with  us. 
Bampahohn'*  and  Linghoha  in  Windermere,  and 
Willow  Holme  in  Carlisle,  were  probably  each 
named  bom  its  product ;  the  last  having,  like 
many  other  holmes,  "lost  its  insular  character," 
since  the  abundant  surfiice-waters  were  remoTcdbT 
drainage.  These  names  of  Gelds  are  found  in  ail 
the  northern  counties,  the  former  much  more  gener- 
ally ;  and  it  seems  to  prevail  in  places  in  the  aouth, 
where,  perhaps,  its  aignificance  may  be  lost  sight  of 
—as  where  it  is  written  "  The  Homme."  Some- 
times an  external  circumstance  has  given  a  dis- 
tinction to  one  in  a  series  of  fields  of  the  same 
character  as  Stony  Holme ;  sometimes  on  ancient 

Eroprietor's  name  may  be  associated  for  ages  after 
0  is  forgotten,  aa  Ambrose  (popularly  called 
Amorous)  Hohn. 

Eitg,  or  ing,  aa  we  write  it,  seems  to  belong  to 
the  purely  Danish  districts,  Mid  is  so  often  found 
in  conjunction  with  the  termination  b}/,  in  in- 
habited places,  that  there  would  peihaps  be  little 
dunger  of  mistal^e  in  admitting  it  aieo,  as  a  minor 
test-word  of  Danish  occupation.  As  names  of 
fields  do  not  appear  in  maps,  and  need  only  be 
written  in  parochial  records,  however,  it  may  not 
be  known  how  extensively  it  prevails,  and  that  it 
is  used  exactly  as  in  Denmaik  ;   where  Manyat 


■  Batnp*,  wild  oniong  or  ohhet.— Onmb. 
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has  said  that  he  "  was  at  first  puzzled  at  heariog 
of  'England's  Holm/  England's  this,  and  that;  tin 
he  found  that  England  was  simple  parlance  for 
meadow  land," 

The  fields  with  us  so  named  mostly  retain  their 
meadowy  character,  lying  low  and  too  near  the 
rivers  to  be  safely  ploughed  ;  though  holms  often 
intervene,  or  toythes,  pronounced  loyse  land,*  or 
some  border  of  a  different  name,  not  so  liable  to  be 
flooded  by  back-water  as  the  low  level  iyigs. 

This  has  the  association  to  northern  rustic  ears 
of  rich  deep  verdure,  as  in  Banish  poetry. 
"  Holmes  "  and  Ings  are  delightful  to  read  of  m 
advertisements,  and  convey  to  us  far  more  than 
grand  descriptions,  of  early  sheltered  spring  fresh- 
ness, with  pasturing  herds  ;  of  hay  crops  of  fatten- 
ing luxuriance,  and  of  deep  rich  fog  or  after  grass  in 
autumn.  The  sense  of  narrowness  or  constraint 
which  wc  are  told  is  radically  allied  to  the  word,  and 
which  modern  Danes  call  the  Qcrman  sense  (adjective) 
as  in  Schiller, "  Die  enge  Brust"  seems  to  have  died 
out  here,  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  from  the  noun.  I 
know  a  tmct  called  "  Open  Ings,"  of  mixed  pro- 
prietorship, such  as  in  the  South  are  called  "  Lot- 
meadows,"  besides  several  peoples'  own  ings  in  the 
same  parish  ;  and  I  think  Arthur  Young  mentions 
ings  as  a  name  formerly  prevailing  in  some  other 
counties.  In  many  parishes  in  Southern  Cumber- 
land, and  all  over  Westmoreland,  there  are  fields 
so  named,  as  "  Sandale  Ings,"  a  series  of  meadows 
by  Sandale  Beck,  in  Ravenstonedale.  Near  Kendal 
there  is  a  chapelry  and  village  of  Ings,  including 
both  sides  of  a  branch  of  the  Kent  river.  In  Bum 
and  Nicolson's  History  it  is  said  that  "  a  field  near 
Appleby,  in  Mr.  Machell's  time,  was  called  *  Doug- 
las Ing,'  from  a  battle  once  fought  there  with  a 
Scottish  marauding  party,  headed  by  a  Douglas"; 
and  the  editor  of  tne  Penrith  Herald  says  that 
"  the  field  is  still  known  by  that  name,  that  it  is 
in  the  parish  of  Hoff,  and  near  the  old  bridge." 
"  The  great  fair  at  Wakefield  is  annually  held  on 
the  Ings,"  according  to  Brockett.  Ingraire  Hall  is 
a  gentleman's  seat  in  Westmoreland,  as  is  Ingwell 
in  Cumberland.  Ingmire  is  a  field-name  near  Pen- 
rith, and  Broad  Ing  and  Pye  Ing  are  farms  or 
estates  in  the  same  district ;  and  Inghill,  Ingshole, 
and  many  such  compound  names  of  places  are 
found  in  Westmoreland. 

This  word  has,  in  all  probability,  been  much 
wasted,  chiefly  from  its  facility  of  being  joined  to 
any  descriptive  word  with  which  it  may  be  asso- 
ciated, and  where  the  proper  accent  is  lost,  and 
its  meaning  forgotten  ;  being  classed  among  the 
evidences  of  Saxon  family  settlements ;  even  in 
counties  where  the  names  are  chiefly  Scandinavian. 
Mr.  Taylor  does  admit  that  "  in  a  few  cases,  used 
as  a  prefix,  it  denotes  a  meadow,  as  Ingham,  In- 
grove."t    We,  who  continually  see  and  hear  the 

*  Willowy  plots  once. 

t  Names  and  Placet,  by  Isaac  Taylor. 


word  in  use,  where  it  is  understood,  as  in  Gieen 
Ing,  Bull  Ing,  Johnny  Ings,  and  Open  Inga — know 
how  easily  the  junction  might  take  place  in  those 
field-names  left  to  us,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
syllable — luvm,  by,  or  ton,  to  indicate  habitation — 
how  additions  might  yet  be  made  to  that  veiy 
numerous  class  of  unquestioned  Saxon  settlements. 
Bookings  and  Felling — the  one  probably  haTiDjg 
been  a  misty  meadow,  and  the  other  a  green  oasifl 
in  the  fell,  sometimes  called  High  FeUi^,  seem  in 
great  danger  of  being  so  annexed,  and  wiUi  others, 
to  have  passed  the  first  stage  of  the  process.  AJso 
this  unfortunate  word  may  so  easily  suffer  the  loss 
of  the  g,  as  perhaps  in  Hollins,  formerly  spelt  Hd- 
lings,  a  very  common  name  in  the  Lake  district,' 
now  supposed  to  mean  hollies,  which  used  to  S^f^ 
wild  in  exposed  places  ;  while  such  names  as  Boi- 
ling and  HoUing  Foot  are  mostly  found  in  the 
depths  of  the  valleys  and  by  a  river-side ;  or  in  other 
cases  en  may  be  taken  for  a  plural,  or  inq  for  the 
sign  of  a  participle,  or  it  may  be  disguised  by  nro- 
nunciation,  as  ink,  so  that  except  for  the  exceUent 
practice  of  advertising  fields  of  late  by  name,  by 
the  old  possessors,  who,  knowing  their  meaninf^ 
have  prevented  any  translation,  as  has  doubtless 
often  been  the  case  where  estates  were  managed  by 
legal  or  ecclesiastic  agents,  we  should  not  have  had 
so  many  Ings  remaining,  nor  would  our  local  papen 
be  so  picturesque.  To  us  who  recognize  tine  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  crops  upon  the  nomendatme 
of  the  land,  as  far  as  opportunities  go,  it  seems  ss 
if  this  word  had  been  far  too  hardly  dealt  with. 
When  we  find  a  northern  word  for  some  plant  the 
first  member  of  a  compound  name,  as  luwer^  hdhff, 
hasTy  or  line— if  the  next  syllable  is  hohn,  or  thwmU, 
or  rigg,  its  significance  is  acknowledged  as  the 
field,  or  hill,  or  cleared  place,  where  of  old  grew  the 
oats,  or  heath,  the  hemp  or  flax  ;  but  if  it  is  Jutver- 
ing,  hether-ing,  or  hwr  or  hard-ing,  however  con- 
sistent and  expressive,  it  is  added  to  another 
category. 

In  the  same  way  holm  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  ham,  and  sometimes  represented  by  some,  as  in 
Branksome.  Many  persons  pronounce  Lai^^olni 
in  Cumberland  and  Langham  in  London  alike.  I 
was  ktely  puzzled  by  reading  of  Linehams  in  a  sale 
of  property  in  Westmoreland  till  I  saw  the  name 
written  by  some  better  informed  person,  Lineholmes 
— the  holmes  where  the  flax  was  cultivated.  Idne- 
wath,  two  Linethwaitcs,  Linefoot,  Lindale,  and 
Linacre  are  all  probably  from  the  same  old  None 
and  Danish  word,  liin ;  as  Biggrigg,  Biglands,  and 
Biggarth,  are  from  the  Scandinavian  term  for 
barley,  yet  extant  here  in  "  bigg-meal,"  unrivalled 
in  efficacy  as  a  rustic  poultice,  and  in  the  "  Bij 
Market "  at  Newcastle.  Of  course  I  do  not  B| 
of  places  by  the  river  Lyne,  nor  of  any  wi 
can  possibly  owe  their  name  to  Celtic  lintL,  a  water- 
fall, but  of  districts  where  it  is  on  record  that 
"  tithe  was  paid  on  flax,  hemp,"  &c    It  is  only 
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once  written  line  in  Burn  and  Nicolson.  Flax  is 
a,  Trord  not  used  in  rural  Cumberland,  except  at 
green  turf  sods,  "Jtacla,"  the  privU^e  of  cutting 
which  was  accorded  with  "  tmnler-rakc  "  in  some 
old  parishes.  M. 

Ciunbertuid. 


ULTRA.CBNTENARIANI8M.-Ku  IV. 

ThB  MilsUR  CBRTBdiHUK— Me.  PtAIJI.  107— COMTB 

mWuDECE,  107— Sir  A.  Q.  Tclloch's  Keport— FiBiaa 
Reoisters— Mrs.  Brockhak,  IQl— Mb.  Haddisok,  IIG. 
(4""  S.  xli.  63,  221,  261.) 
The  lust  batch  of  Centcoumn  uoniaiunLcatioDE 
which  you  huve  forwarded  to  me  is  of  a  very 
niisc«llaaeoiis  character.  Three  of  them  relate  to 
centenarians  resident  out  of  England,  and  into 
whose  coses  it  ia  qoitc  impossible  for  me  tu  make 
&ny  inquiries.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to  put  them 
on  record  in  your  columns  for  the  use  of  future 
writers  upon  the  subject. 

The  first  is  an  extract  from  the  EnQlithinan,  a 
Calcutta  paper,  of  the  29Ch  July  lost,  and  is  printed 
exactly  as  forwarded  hy  C.  W.  S,,  with  the  excej)- 
tion  of  a  few  lines,  which,  for  reasons  which  the 
reader  will  easily  understand,  are  put  in  italics  :— 
"  ThB  MAiacit  ClMTKNinjiii. —Colonel  Boddam  of 
Bnngftlore  bsibeeH  kiad  eDongh  to  fumiih  luwithun 
interaating  pirticulnra  reesTding  the  Bneieat  Monaahi 
whose  petition  we  publiabed  the  other  di;,  which  go  far 
to  prore  that  the  itatements  in  the  petitioa  are  lubttan* 
tisIlT  correct.  The  Colonel  elates  that  the  man  mnst 
heot'TBrjBreatige.'  He  WM  Moonahoeof  theColonel'B 
regiment,  the  15lh  M.  N.  I.,  thirtj  jeara  »go.  '  and  that 
he  WM  a  Tery  old  man,  garrulous  about  Qyder  and 
Tippoo,  and  the  Mahratta  wars,  and  Sir  H.  Monro, 
under  whom  he  liul  aerted.'  '  To  my  great  astonish- 
merit.' adds  the  Colonel,  'he  called  on  me  a  fewdajaai!D. 
I  recognized  him  perfectly.  Ue  is  infirm,  but  his  his 
memory  good,  and  also  hears  well ;  hia  sight  is  mach  im- 
pured.  1  questioned  him  aa  to  hia  great  age  ;  hi  toald 
1\Tt  iLfl  pojiiiw  proof,  all  hii  paptri  and  proptrt^  having 
bten  burnt  a  i/iar  ago.'  Colonel  Boddam  iuggeita  that 
there  may  be  tome  record  of  this  leteran  in  the  ofBce  of 
the  Secretary  to  GoTemmeDt,  Military  Department,  Fort 
St.  Oeorge.  General  Browne,  a  former  Secretary,  was 
in  the  Ifltb  Re^-iment,  and  the  old  Moonshee  tried  hard, 
with  Oenorai  Browne's  aid,  to  get  a  pension  in  thoao 
duys.  Ho  failed,  but  more  than  twenty  yean  ago  the 
officera  of  the  Regiment  subscribed  and  gare  him  a 
handsome  sum  to  help  him  in  hia  old  age.  This  money 
appears  to  haie  gone,  and  he  is  now  dependent  on  a 
rvlatire.  a  prirate  in  the  36th  Begrment  at  Bangalore. 
The  Colonel  concludes:  'I  thought  he  was  dead  long 
ago.  He  is  well  known  to  aoTeral  other  officers  nov 
the  serTice  u  being  of  very  great  age.  It  ia  a  real  c 
of  eitremely  long  life,  and  so  for  interealiog  to  those  i 
no  into  the  qaestion  like  the  late  Sir  C.  Lewis  and  i 
Thorns.' — Madrat  Mail." 

The  next  extract,  from  the  New   Yi»-k  Tribi 
(date  not  given),  recordp  the  death  of  an  American 
centenarian  of  1(17.     I  have  ventured  here  also  to 
put  a  few  Bignificant  words  Ln  italics : — 

"  A  line  old  gentleman,  named  Plane,  died  at  Belve- 
dere a  few  days  since,  at  the  highly  reepeetable  age  of 
107  years.     Ue  «u  '  hale  and  hearty ' — those  men  who 


get  into  their  hundrede  always  are.    Feoplt  atn  in  (As 

iaOiU  of  bttiing  Vial  ht  w<u  only  HHnCy-^H  ymri  old, 

:h  a  fine,  fresh,  yonthful  character  was  he.    AChioego 

■Bpepersays:  'His  habits  through  life  were  thow  of 

nperance  and  rtictililif.'     If  this  ii  a  typogtaphlcal 

.__'or,  what  shall  we  TtaiTorvactilityt    And  if  it  isn't, 

what  in  the  name  of  Noah  Webster  is  lactility  (    We  ask 

beoauao  we  want  to  live  107  yeata,  be  the  some  more  or 

leas."— .y™  I'ori  Trilmiu. 

But  this  old  gentleman's  vactility  (whatever  that 
may  be)  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Comte  Max  de 
Waldeck,  who,  according  to  your  correspondent 
Hermanville,  is  believed  to  be  now  in  his  lOBtb 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  Me.  Trous's  book,  bnt  he  can 
hare  an  occasion  to  utiafy  his  doabts  on  this  subject  U 
to  one  gentleman.  Count  Mai  de  Waldeck,  the  celebrated 
Central  American  traTeller,  who  ia  now  liring  In  Paris, 

id  who  naa  bom,  it  is  said,  March  16,  1766.    Many  of 

lose  who  know  him  well  assert  that  this  can  be  preyed 
beyond  dispute.  His  addreaa  ia  74  or  73,  Rue  des  Martyrs, 
Paris.  Ue  preserves  all  his  faculties,  except  that  hii 
hearing  is  somewhat  impwred.  His  piotorea  (■  Loisirs 
d'un  Centecaiie ')  were  much  admired  at  the  Paris  Ei- 
position  a  year  ago,  Hibnahvilli. 

■•  Paria,  30th  August,  1873." 

I  venture,  tm  this  is  a  case  whioh  it  ia  asserted 
can  be  fully  established,  to  add  a  somewhat  fuller 
account  of  this  remarkable  old  gentleman  from  a 
recent  newspaper  cutting  sent  to  me,  unfortunately 
without  the  name  or  date  of  the  paper  from  whiui 
it  Imd  been  taken  ;— 

"  Old  Parr  and  Old  Jenkins,  though  the  first  lived  to 
the  age  of  1S2  and  the  Becond  to  that  of  IGB  years,  se 
likely  tc  ' '  — :»*-  -  ' j-i-uir.  _i — i  :_  4k„  _..-^^» 


Coui 


»  meet  with  a  formidable  rival  in  the  peraon  of 
.  de  Waldeck,  although  he,  aa  yet,  la  bat  107.  TheT 
lotbing  in  their  uneventful  lives  except  grow  old, 
bat  the  Coaiit  remains  young.  It  is  nid  tiiat  ]S»  cl^nu 
tu  be  the  oldest  young  man  alive  ore  witboDt  a  flaw, 
The  legal  document  eslablishiog  his  eUt  civil  shows  bin 
to  have  been  bom  at  Progne'on  the  16th  of  March,  1768. 
He  is  a  natursliied  Frenchman,  and,  though  a  contem- 
porary of  Louis  XV.,  baa  seen  all  the  French  Sepubllc), 
Consulates,  and  Empires.  He  traielled  for  forty  years 
in  Nobis,  Abyaaiuia,  Mozambique,  Meiico,  and  Bioii), 
and  has  been  all  round  the  world.  Aa  a  captain  in  the 
4th  HuBSan  at  Austerliti,  he  received  a  ball  that  hot 
ne'er  been  extracted,  and  which  he  still  feels.  Ueis* 
painter,  and  oihibited  a  piotnrs  called  'Li^ra  d'oa 
Centenoire '  in  the  last  Salon.  At  84  years  old  he  mar- 
ried an  Enjliahwoman  of  40,  and  he  has  a  son  aged  22. 
In  1791!  he  waa  manager  of  the  Old  Porte -Saint-Martin 
Then ....-.._.. 


The  following  note  touches  on  a  |H)int  of  great 
importance.  I  have  feiled  in  proouring  a  copy  of 
the  Report  to  which  your  oorrespondent  S.  releta, 
and  hope  he  will  be  good  enough  to  say  where  and 
how  the  Eeport  may  be  obtained : — 

"The  late  Sir  A.  G.Tutlooh'e  Report  to  the  War  Office 
on  the  Pension  BstoblLsbcoent,  would  afford  valuable 
information  on  this  subject,  as  showing  how  often  Iwe 
liva  ha>e  been  blended  into  onir 

If  the  writer  of  the  following  paper  refers  to 
any  of  my  observations,  he  wUJ,  I  trust,  foigirs 
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my  saying  I  think  he  must  have  misunderstood 
them : — 

"  In  the  j>ai>en  which  hATO  appeared  on  longeTity  in 
'  N.  &  Q./  I  see  it  mentioned  as  a  good  test  of  identifi- 
cation, that  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  person  whom  it 
is  wished  to  identify  should  be  named  in  the  same 
register  as  himself.  I  think  that  in  many  cases  this  will 
be  found  a  somewhat  OTerstrict  requirement. 

"  In  the  case  of  my  own  family,  for  instance,  my 
eldest  son  was  bom  in  one  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  my 
second  son  in  a  Midland  County,  and  if  a  further  addi- 
tion should  be  made  at  any  time  to  my  family,  the 
baptism  of  the  child  would  be  registered  in  a  third 
county.  I  have  not  changed  my  abode  more  than  most 
clergymen,  having  held  one  curacy,  one  sole  charge,  and 
one  Ticarage. 

"I  think  that,  while  it  is  necessary  to  expose  all 
wilful  or  eren  inadvertent  misrepresentations,  no  need- 
less difficulties  ought  to  be  raised.  We  seem  to  be 
passing  from  too  great  laxity  to  a  spirit  of  oyer-criticism. 

What  I  have  urged  upon  the  point  has  been  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  what,  if  any,  brothers 
and  sisters  the  supposed  centenarian  has  had  ;  and 
this  by  way  of  ascertaining  what  were  the  Chris- 
tian names  of  the  parents,  and  thereby  identifying 
the  entry  in  the  register  with  the  alleged  cen- 
tenarian. 

Mary  Billinge,  to  quote  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  this  kind  referred  to  in  my  Human 
Longcirify  (where  there  are  several  similar  ones), 
would  have  been  handed  down  for  ever  as  having 
attained  the  unparalleled  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  and  six  months,  on  the  strength  of 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  register  of  her  hajytism, 
which  described  her  as  the  child  of  William  and 
Lidia  Billinge,  and  born  in  1751  ;  had  it  not  been 
ascertained  from  the  baptismal  register  of  her 
brother  and  sister  that  the  Christian  names  of  her 
parents  were  not  William  and  Lidia,  but  Charles 
and  Margaret,  and  thereby  proved  that  she  was 
bom,  not  in  1751,  but  on  the  6th  November,  1792, 
which  shortened  her  supposed  longeval  existence 
by  one-and-twcnty  years  ! 

The  next  communication  is  one  of  very  con- 
siderable interest,  and  consists  of  an  extract  from 
the  Kent  Herald  of  the  9th  September,  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Rule,  of  Ashford : — 

**St.  Nicholas. — A  Centenarian.— Mrs.  Brockman, 
of  Hale,  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas-at-Wade,  Thanet, 
attained  on  Tuesday  last  the  yery  rare  age  of  101  years. 
Many  of  the  yotmger  branches  of  the  family  yisited  the 
old  lady  during  the  day,  and  several  friends  looked  in 
and  drank  tea  with  her.  The  members  of  the  family 
continue  to  increase  in  number  from  xear  to  year,  several 
in  the  fifth  generation  having  been  bom  since  her  100th 
birthday,  and  she  can  still  TOast  of  having  a  somewhat 
numerous  progeny,  there  being  at  the  present  time  living 
4  children,  29  grandchildren,  78  great-grandchildren,  and 
11  great-great-grandchildren— total  132.  Besides  the 
above  she  has  lost  children,  grandchildren,  &c.,  to  the 
number  of  30,  making  a  grand  total  of  152.  The  old 
lady  is  in  excellent  health,  and  still  retains  possession  of 
all  her  faculties.  The  anniversary  was  again  oom- 
mamorated        the  neighbouring  villager! ;  the  ringera 


assembled  in  the  belfry,  and  (assisted  by  thoae  froni 
Quex  Park)  sent  forth  merry  peals  daring  the         '     " 


This  reached  me  just  as  my  attention  had  been 
called  to  a  review  of  my  recently  published  book 


of  centeyiarianism  has  hitherto  been  clearly  proved"; 
and  after  admitting  that  I  do  not  "deny  the 
possibility  or  the  occurrence  of  Buch  casea,*'  the 
writer  goes  on,  "  He  coyitends  thai  no  coat  hiHufio 
has  bun  satisfactorily  proven";  and  then  diaws 
what  might  be  a  very  legitimate  inference  if  his 
premises  were  correct,  that  "Mr.  Thorns  has  ao 
heartily  committed  himself  as  an  advocate  that  he 
has  disqualified  himself  as  a  judge." 

And  my  readers  will  probably  share  my  m^ 
prise,  nay,  not  only  my  readers,  but  my  revieirar 
also,  when  I  mention  one  little  &ct — that  the  ninth 
chapter  of  my  book  is  described  in  the  table  of 
contents  as  "  Cases  Established,"  and  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  four  undoubted  and  dearl^r  proved 
centenarians,  namely,  Mrs.  Williams^  of  BridehMd. 
aged  102 ;  Mr.  William  Plank,  of  Harrow,  aged 
100 ;  Mr.  Jacob  William  Lunen,  aged  103  and 
upwards  ;  and  Mrs.  Buncombe  Shafto,  aged  101 ; 
and  that  I  had  myself  taken  great  pains  to 
establish  the  cases  of  the  last-named  lady  and 
Mr.  Pknk. 

After  this  I  hope  neither  my  reviewer  nor  my 
readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  announcemeiit 
that  my  attention  haa  been  for  some  time  directed 
to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brockman,  and  though  there  is 
one  point  on  which  I  expect  to  be  more  foOy 
informed,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Mary  Brockman  has  really  completed  her  lOlit 
year. 

The  following  from  an  old  friend  and  valoed 
correspondent  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  is  only  one  of  a  doien 
copies  of  the  same  paragraph  which  have  reached 
me  from  various  parts  of  the  coimtry : — 

**  The  following  paragraph  is  going  the  round  of  the 
newspapers — 

"<It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Maddison,  of  the  firm  cf 
Maddison,  Pearce  k  Co.,  of  Southampton,  wiU  reach  the 
age  of  115  years  in  Majr  next  He  shows  no  signs  of 
decay,  and  attends  to  business  regularly.' 

<'  Can  this  be  true?    What  will  Mb.  Thoms  say  to  it  T 

My  answer  is  a  very  short  one.  I  have  inves- 
tigated the  case.  I  will  not  fill  your  columns  with 
details.  There  are  two  great  errors  in  it  First, 
Mr.  Maddison  was  bom  in  1746,  therefore,  had  he 
lived  to  May,  1874,  he  would  have  been  128,  and 
not  115,  but  he  did  not.  Ho  died  in  1835  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age.  But  his  story  has  been  so 
widely  circulated  that  his  115  years  will  probably 
figure  for  another  115  in  popular  books  on  Lon- 
gevity. William  J.  Thohs. 

40,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

P.S.— The  Rev.  E.  Tew,  Patching  Rectory, 
Arundel,  writes : — 
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"  Acting  on  Mb.  Thoms's  Baegettion,  I  hare  carefnllyin- 
yestigated  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Shepherd  (p.  221),  and  give 
the  details  as  they  came  from  the  old  woman's  own  tips. 
She  stated  (for  she  has  just  (tied)  that  she  was  bom  at 
Kirdford,  near  Petworth,  Sussex,  and  that  she  attained 
her  hundredth  year  early  in  December  of  last  year.  The 
register  book  of  baptisms  for  the  said  parish  confirms  this 
statement.  The  entry  is—'  Elizabeth,  Daug^  of  William 
and  Jane  Hews,  Dec'  10,  1772.'  She  further  stated  that 
on  the  16th  February,  1796,  she  was  married  to  Thomas 
Shepherd  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Baiy,  also  in  this 
county,  and  the  marriage  register  of  that  parish  says  the 
same.    I  give  a  copy : — 

'No.  95.  Thomas  Shepherd  of  this  Parish,  bachelor, 
and  Elizabeth  Hughes  of  said  Parish,  were  married  in 
this  Church  by  Banns,  this  sixteenth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seyen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
by  me,  F.  A.  Mahseroh,  Minister. 

'  This  marriage  was  so-  f  Thomas  Shepherd, 
lemnized  between  as    (The  x  of  Elisabeth  Hughes. 

'  In  the  presence  of  i^  m  ^^^  Shepherd,  his  mark. 
^  \x  Mary  Hughes,  her  nuurk.' 

"  Her  eldest  son,  Thomas,  now  76,  and  still  living,  was 
baptized  at  Poling,  a  yiUage  ab<mt  two  miles  fh)m 
Arundel,  as  the  register  of  tluit  parish  shows,  and  which 
I  possees.  It  runs—'  1797.  Apl.  16.  Tho%  son  of  Tho^ 
and  Eliz^  Shepherd  Poling.'  I  learn  from  the  Vicar  of 
Kirdford,  the  Bey.  J.  F.  Cole,  that  he  buried  her  eldest 
brother,  James,  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  74,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  tfalat  he  was  *  the  child  of  the 
same  father  and  mother'  as  this  Elisabeth.  For  my 
own  part,  howeyer,  I  do  not  see  the  importance  of  this. 
Mr.  Cole  further  says — '  her  account  is  clearly  made  outy 
as  there  is  no  entry  of  any  Elizabeth  of  a  later  date.'  In 
a  note  subsequently  received  from  him  he  further  sayai, 
'  that  the  old  woman  is  the  same  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
because  my  clerk,  73  years  of  age,  perfectly  remembers 
her  as  being  married  to  a  man  named  Shepherd.  .... 
There  is  no  question  respecting  the  fact  that  Jamai 
Hews,  whom  I  buried  in  1843,  was  the  eldest  brother  of 
Elizabeth.  Many  of  the  old  people  assure  me  of  it,  and 
one  of  my  oldest  friends,  John  Payne,  of  Ball,  and  in  this 
parish,  says  he.  remembers  her  well,  and  danced  with 
her  on  the  Green  when  the  Kirdford  Benefit  Club  held 
its  first  feast-day.  Pavne  is  m  his  89th  year,  with  all 
his  faculties  unimpaired,  saye  a  little  deai.* 

"That  her  surname  appears  as  Hugka  instead  of 
Hews  in  the  Bury  register,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  neither  she  nor  the  witness,  Mary  Hv^et, 
most  likely  sister,  seem  to  have  been  a^e  to  write  their 
names — ^both,  as  it  is  seen,  having  made  their  marks ;  so  that 
no  doubt  the  clergyman— as  I  should  haye  done  myself— 
in  writing  these  names,  spelt  it  in  the  more  usoal  way. 

"  One  of  the  questions  I  put  to  her  was — Names  of 
brothers  and  sisters'?  Her  answer,  at  once — 'James, 
Mary,  and  Harriett  buried,  ^e  thought,  at  Kirdford,  if 
not,  at  Wisboro*  Gre'fen.*  Mr.  Cole,  in  his  letter  of  the 
3rd  ult.,  says,  quite  yoluntarily,  *  The  woman  had  two 
sisters— Mary,  baptized  here  in  1778,  and  Harriett  in 
1781.  One  sister  married  a  man  named  Champion,  the 
other,  first  a  man  named  CoUis,  a  bargeman,  next  a  man 
named  Dalman,  who  built  himself  a  hut  in  Wuboro' 
Green,  and  died  there.* " 

Mr.  Tew  has  investigated  this  case  with  great 
care,  and  goes  far  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  age 
of  Mrs.  Shepherd.  His  letter  concluded  witii  an 
appe:il  in  her  behalf — an  appeal  no  longer  neces- 
sa^,  a^  we  learn  from  the  JVest  Stissex  Gaaette  of 
the  13th  Mrs.  Shepherd's  exceptionally  long  life 
was  bron<:'ht  to  a  close  on  the  4tn.  of  this  month. 


Esquire. — Some  one  made  an  observation 
recendy  in  '*  N.  &;  Q."  upon  Uie  disrespect  which 
has  fallen  on  this  once-honoured  title.  I  was  re- 
minded of  it,  a  day  or  two  since,  by  the  retort  of 
a  fdend  to  my  acknowledgment  of  some  trivial 
act  of  courtesy.  "  You  are  a  gentleman,"  said  I. — 
'*  Cdl  me  that  again,"  said  he,  '^  and  I  'U  make  you 
prove  your  words."  This  suggested  to  my  mind 
the  estimation  in  which  Macklm,  the  player,  held 
the  word  "  Esquire  "  in  his  day.  Once  going  to  a 
fire-office  to  insure  some  property,  he  was  asked  by 
the  clerk  how  he  would  wisn  to  have  it  entered. 
"  Entered  ! "  repHed  the  veteran,  "  Why,  I  am  only 

?lain  Cha/rUs  maxMin,  a  vagabond  hy  Act  of 
^arliamenty  but  in  compliment  to  the  times,  you 
may  set  me  down  Charles  Macklin,  Etquvre^  as 
they  are  now  synonymous  terms  J^  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  "  gentleman,"  whom  my  friend  inade  synony- 
mous with  a  thief,  Tennyson  says, — 

— ''  Bear  without  abuBe 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman ; 
Defamed  by  every  Charlatan, 
And  spoiled  by  all  ignoble  use." 

In  MefMrianu 

RoYLE  Entwisle,  F.R.H.S. 
Famworth,  Bolton. 

''Lockerbie  Lick." — The  origin  of  this  ex- 
pression arose  thus : — On  7th  December,  159d,  Lord 
Maxwell,  Warden  of  the  Western  Mardies,  in  con- 
junction with  the  lairds  of  Drumlanrig  and  Close- 
bum,  raised  2,000  armed  men  and  marched  into 
Annandale  to  besiege  Laird  Johnston's  house  of 
Lockwood.  Early  in  the  morning.  Lord  Maxwell 
and  his  force  came  to  Lockerbie,  expecting  to  sur- 
prise the  Johnston  dan  at  home ;  but,  being  dis- 
appointed, he  burnt  the  house  of  Nether  Place,  the 
residence  of  the  Laird  of  Lockerbie's  brother.  It 
so  happened  that  some  forty  horsemen  of  the 
Annandale  Johnston's  overtook  eighty  of  the  Max- 
well's and  put  them  to  flight,  and  then  the  John- 
ston's suddenly  retreating,  were  pursued  by  Lord 
Maxwell's  whole  force  as  far  as  Torwood  on  the- 
Dryfe,  whence  400  of  the  Annandale  men  rushed 
out  from  an  ambush,  and,  after  a  short  but  bloody 
struggle,  put  the  Maxwells  into  cQnfnsioxiy  and 
beins  joined  by  a  few  Scots  from  Eskdale,  under 
the  Laird  of  Buccleugh,  comjdeted  the  victory, 
killing  upbraids  of  700,  among  whom  was  Lonl 
Maxwell  himself  The  routed  enemy  were 
pursued  as  fur  as  the  Qotterbie  Ford  of  the  AimaOy 
where  many  were  drowned.  A  great  number  were 
marred  or  hurt  in  the  &ce  during  the  fi|^t.  Hence 
the  common  saying ''  a  Lockerbie  lick,"  i.e.  stroke. 

Sbth  Wait. 

A  SiLVBB  Offertort.— Li  the  little  village  of 
Stretton,  Rutland,  it  has  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemonal,  and  is  still  the  custom,  for  every  com* 
municant  to  place  a  silyer  piece  of  money  on  the 
alms-basin.  However  poor  the  commnmcant  mmj 
be,  yet  a  threepenny  or  fouipenny  piece  is  obtained, 
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by  changing  coppers  for  that  express  purpose  at 
the  village  shop,  in  order  that  the  silver  piece  may 
be  added  to  the  offertory.  Thus  the  offertory  is 
invariably  in  silver.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard 
of  this  custom  elsewhere.  Apparently  it  would 
arise  out  of  respect  and  honour  to  the  Sacrament ; 
but  I  fancy  that,  as  this  custom  is  found  to  exist 
among  poor  country  people,  that  it  may  be  a  relic 
of  some  folk-lore  touching  those  pieces  of  silver 
money  that  had  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  first 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  seems  worthy  of  a  note. 

CUTHBERT  BeDE. 

Coronals  in  Churches. — This  custom  exists 
in  the  parish  of  Abbotts  Ann,  near  Andover. 
When  a  young  unmarried  female  dies,  of  un- 
blemished character,  a  coronal  made  of  some  metal 
is  hung  up  in  the  parish  church,  to  which  crown  is 
attached  five  white  gloves,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one 
at  each  comer.  I  made  many  inquiries  when  in 
Hampshire  a  few  weeks  ago  on  this  singular  custom, 
but  could  gain  no  satisfactoiy  answer.  I  counted 
nearly  forty  of  these  coronals  suspended  from  the 
roof.  E.  F. 

George  Buchanan. — A  little  poem  of  George 
Buchanan's  seems  to  me  singularly  like  Shak- 
speare's — 

"Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred  1 " 

'*  Quia  puer  ales?    Amor.  Genitor  quis 'i  Blandus  ocelli 
Ardor.     Quo  natus  tempore  1    Yere  noTO. 
Quis  locus  excepit  1    Generosi  pectoris  aula. 
Quae  nutrix  ?  primo  flore  juventa  dccens. 
f   Quo  nutrit  victu  ?    Illecebris,  vultuque  venusto. 
Qui  comites  ?    Levitas,  otia,  luxus,  opes. 
Cur  puero  belli  semper  furiosa  cupido  ? 
Impellunt  ayidse  spes,  trepidique  metus. 
Nonmetuit  mortem?    Non.  Quare?    Saepe  renasci, 
Ssepe  mori  decies  hunc  brevis  bora  videt. 

Buchanan's  £pigrammata,  Lib.  II.  xxix. 

S.  T.  P. 

Burial  of  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugii. — 
It  is  pretty  generally  believed  in  the  vicinity 
that  "  Bothwellhaugh "  was  buried  in  Monkton 
(Ayrshire)  churchyard.  Many  Hamiltons  are  here 
interred.  The  old  tombstones  bearing  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Wallace  arms  quartered  and  impaled 
show  this.  David  of  Botnwellhaugh  "  decesit  in 
the  moneth  of  Merch  im  vjc  threetem  yeiris,'*  and 
the  "  Inventaur "  of  his  estate  was  given  up  by 
Clawd  Hamiltoun,  his  second  son.  The  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  is  in  Crosby  (annexed  to  Prest- 
wick  and  Monkton)  churchyard,  "  deceist  the  14 
of  Mercho  leiD,**  but  this  is  an  error.  There  is 
a  "  Testament  dutire,"  &c.,  of  "  Alesoune  Sinclair 
relict  of  Umq"  Dauid  Hamiltoun  of  Bothuelhaug* 
wHn  the  parochin  of  Mounktoun  quhce  deceisit  in 
the  monethe  of  Junij  1618  yeiris,"  faithfully  made 
and  given  up  by  Claud  for  himself  and  his  brother 
David.  This  Claud  was  minister  of  the  united 
parishes.     The  registers  of  Monkton  and  Prest- 


wick,  and  of  Dundonald  (of  which  Croebie^  was 
then  a  part),  do  not  go  so  far  back  as  this  period. 

Sbth  Wait. 

Bells  at  Southflket,  Kxst. — Having  re- 
cently examined  the  bells  at  Southfleet,  I  think 
some  record  of  their  present  state  may  find  a  place 
in  ''N.  &  Q."  the  more  so  because  the  local 
authorities  deem  it  expedient  to  put  difficultieB  in 
the  way  of  persons  desirous  of  ascending  the  tower. 
Why  this  is  done  I  know  not.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
is  not,  as  I  was  told  about  two  years  ago,  because 
the  ladder  is  rotten  and  dangerous,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  ascent  is  not  made  by  a  ladder, 
but  by  a  stone  staircase,  which  leads  directly  up 
to  the  bells.  It  appears  that  several  attempto  to 
gain  access  to  the  tower  proved  futile ;  bat  at 
length  Mr.  Ellacombe  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
order  from  the  rector  for  some  person  to  see  the 
bells.  This  he  kindly  sent  to  me  with  the  request 
that  I  would  examine  them  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, a  task  which  I  readily  undertook.  Tlie 
result  is  as  follows : — 

1st  belL — ^At  present  uninscribed,  but  there  an 
faint  traces  of  letters  which  have  been  filed  away. 
Diameter  at  the  mouth,  29i  inches. 

2dbelL— 

The  Revi>  Pstsb  Rashlbioh  M.  A.  Bbotor  Rob*  Fbbios 
&  John  Coltbb  Chubch  Wardens 

Immediately  below  the  above  is    the  foondei's 

name  and  date,  thus : — 

Thos  Meabs  of  London  Fecit  1794 

Diameter  at  the  mouth,  30)  inches. 

3d  bell— 

WILHELMUS  CARTER  ME  lECIT  1610 

With  the  exception  of  the  initial  W,  which  is  a 
Roman  capital,  the  above  are  Lombardic  characten ; 
and  below,  rudely  cut  with  a  chisel,  are  the  letters — 

W*  C  *  O  *  P  *  OHVRCHWARDENS  1610 

Diameter  at  the  mouth,  31 }  inches. 

4th  bell. — Bell  crazed,  the  canons  having  brokoi 
away.  The  inscription,  which  as  usual  encirdeB 
the  haunch,  is  hidden  by  an  iron  band,  but  the 
date  when  the  belt  was  cast,  1705,  is  just  visible. 
Diameter  at  the  mouth,  35  inches. 

5th  bell.— 

+  %ac  in  ConcUue  Sahvitl  $ttnnc 
9ange  j^uaue. 
This  ancient  bell  has  ornamental  capitals  crowned, 
with  black-letter  capitals  for  the  text.  The  shield, 
which  follows  the  inscription,  is  well  known  to  bell- 
hunters,  and  bears  a  chevron  between  three  lave 
pots.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  initial  cross 
which  is  figured  in  Mr.  Ellacombe's  Church  BdU 
of  Devo7i,  fig.  15.  Diameter  at  the  mouth,  37 
inches. 

This  bell  was  very  probably  the  tenor  of  an  old 
peal  of  three,  and  the  gift  of  certain  members  of 
the  family  of  Swan,  according  to  a  brass  plate 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  tower.    A  John  Swaon, 
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of  Southflete,  was  living  in  1437  {Act,  Cur,  Consist. 
JRoff.,  1436-1444,  f.  31a),  and  this  would  seem  to 
be  about  the  date  of  the  bell.  The  inscription  on 
the  plate  is  here  given  : — 

3of^ti  ^toan  mtiaiif  WiUXmi  ^Snan 
^  HtrarH'  ^SDsn  Sratretf  ac  maflufto 

Xsttsevnt   tttlt    iianc   ca|iana    ma):ima 

6th  bell— 
THE  reyd:  w»:  oeekie  :  d  :  d  :  rect  :  iamxs  bioos  weston 
0OWER3  OH  :  WAKDSKS  :  M  *.  p  :  c :  R  :  B :  riohard  phblps 

HADE  ME  1736. 

Immediately  below  the  above,  in  incised  cap- 
itals,— 

lOHN  OAKLAND  SIDESICAN 

Diameter  at  the  mouth,  42  inches. 

E.   H.   W.   DUNKIN. 
Kidbrooke,  S.E. 


<EltterM. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  ad^esses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


MS.  CnRONicLES  OF  Louth  Park  Abbey, 
Lincolnshire. — ^A  manuscript  Chronicle  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Louth  Park  (Parklude),  in 
Lincolnshire,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Harrod,  the  indefatigable 
secretary  of  the  Norfolk  Archaeological  Association. 
In  his  Castles  and  Convents  of  Norfolky  Mr. 
Harrod  gives  a  quotation  from  the  Chronicle,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  being  then  his  own  property.  The 
recent  disinterment  of  the  remains  of  this  Abbey 
in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  the  Lincoln  Archi- 
tectural Society  last  summer,  has  awakened  a 
desire  to  examine  the  Chronicle,  which  is  evidently 
one  of  great  interest.  But,  unfortunately,  it  can- 
not be  found.  Mr.  Harrod  is  dead  ;  many  of  his 
MSS.  have  passed  into  other  hands  ;  the  Chronicle 
is  not  among  those  still  remaining  with  his  widow; 
and  all  inquiry  at  Norwich  and  elsewhere  has 
hitherto  proved  unavailing. 

In  my  difficulty  I  turn  to  "  N.  &  Q."  in  the  hope 
that  among  the  multitude  of  its  readers  there 
may  be  one  who  can  tell  me  of  the  fate  of  this 
important  manuscript,  and  put  me  in  the  way  of 
examining  it. 

Any  letter  addressed  to  me  here  will  be  thank- 
fiillv  acknowledged  by        Edmund  Venables. 

Tne  Precentory,  Lincoln. 

Areopaoitica. — Who  was  "  J.  M."  who  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1693  a  small  pamphlet  in  quarto, 
entitled  "  Reasons  Humbly  offered  for  the  lAherty 
of  Unlicensed  Printing.  To  which  is  sul^ined, 
The  Just  and  True  Character  of  Edmund  JBohun, 
The  Licenser  of  the  Press.  In  a  Letter  from  a 
Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment "  ?      The    **  Reasons,"  which    occupy    only 


seven  pages,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
few  lines  and  two  paragraphs  at  the  end,  copied 
verbatim  from  Milton's  Areopagitiea,  The  "  Cha- 
racter of  Edmund  Bohun"  is  given  as  a  ''post- 
script," and  extends  to  twenty-three  pages.  In 
neither  letter  nor  postscript  is  there  one  word  of 
allusion  to  the  work  which  "J.  M."  has  so  un- 
scrupulously copied,  and  put  forth  as  his  own 
composition  ;  nor  can  the  initials  have  been  as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  leading  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  letter  to  have  been  written  by  Milton 
himself,  for  the  date  appears  not  only  on  the  title- 
page,  but  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  denoting  the 
day  on  which  it  purports  to  have  been  written,  viz., 
Jan.  16,  1693.  Moreover,  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  letter  (as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
postscript)  refer  to  events  which  did  not  happen 
till  long  after  J.  Milton's  death.    Fr.  Norgate. 

Centaury. — This  plant  grows  most  abundantly 
on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  in  the  Lebanon  countir. 
Its  composite  flowers  are  yellow,  whitish,  or  pale 
pink,  and  are  armed  at  their  base  with  five  for- 
midable spines,  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  One 
variety  has  the  stems  and  spines  of  a  deep,  intense 
blue,  which  instantly  attracts  the  eye  by  its  con- 
trast of  colour  with  that  of  the  arid,  bumt-iip 
ground. 

I  heard  it  said  by  a  professor  of  botany  in  that 

Eart  of  the  world,  "  that  peculiar  properties  wert 
y  the  Greeks  attributed  to  this  plant."    Will  any 
one  tell  me  what  these  properties  were  1     C.  L. 

The  "Black  BruKswicker." — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whether  there  existed, 
previous  to  Mr.  Millais  producing  his  "Black 
Brunswicker,"  any  painting  of  the  same  subject  by 
any  other  master?  M.  Z. 

Dwelling-houses  of  Ancient  Bome. — In 
Mr.  Donne's  Tiicitus  ("Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers  ")  is  this  passage  : — 

"  Some  of  the  following  extracts  will  show  that^  even 
if  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  never  met  each  other  amid  the 
vast  population  of  Rome,  —  where  the  one  prohablv 
rented  a  jHfikrHory  chamber,  and  the  other  a  well- 
appointed 'house." 

Were  there  houses  five  stories  high  in  Ancient 
Rome  ?  No  such  lofty  buildings,  I  beUeve,  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii ;  and  although  this  was 
but  a  provincial  city,  one  would  not  suppose  the 
style  of  house-building  there  to  have  very  greatly 
differed  from  that  of  &e  capital         J.  Dixon. 

Heraldic. — Three  crosses  humett^  in  pale,  be- 
tween two  billets,  within  a  bordure  engiaded.  A 
shield  bearing  these  arms  is  in  the  south  transept 
of  the  Abbey  Church,  Bath.  Can  any  reader  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  help  me  to  discover  by  whom  thase 
arms  were  borne,  temp,  Jac.  I.,  with  the  tinctures, 
which  are  not  given  ?  C.  P.  Russbll. 
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Sib  Jauks  Loiftheb,  lT9ii. — It  is  a  tnLdJtion 
in  Ciunbctkud  thut  Sir  Jumea  Lowther,  of  Lowther 
and  Whitehaven,  ia  the  year  1 792,  uuwie  a  present 
of  n  fiiUjr-equipped  man-of-war  to  the  GovemmcDt 
of  the  day.  The  ato/y  was  revived  lately,  I  saw, 
at  an  agricultural  dinner  in  Butlandshire,  in  the 
presence  of  the  above  boronet'a  descendant,  and 
vas  not  controverted.  However,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  verification  of  the  atory ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Annual  ICegutcT  for  18l)i 
(in  which  year  Sir  Jame^  Lowther  died)  mentions, 
in  on  obituary  notice,  the  alleged  gift  to  Govern- 
ment, only  to  deny  it  emphatically.  Woa  such  a 
patriotic  gift  ever  really  made  to  Government  by 
Sir  James  Lowther  I  W.  S.  H. 


meMotint  by  J.  Beckett,  after  LargiJi^re,  who  was 
in  England,  and  painted  the  jwrtrait  of  Janiea 
shortly  before  he  fled  to  France.  J.  Beckett's 
□anie  appears  to  have  been  tffacal  in  one  part  of 
the  plate  ;  yet  the  inscription  ia  now — 

"Jacobni  I!"'   D.    O.    Angliai    Bcotiai    Frani 

HibeniiiB  Kei,  &c.    X.  de  Lkr^liEre  pini.    J.  E 

fee.    Sold  bj  J .  Beckett  at  ibe  gDlileu  head  in  tha  old 

I  have  not  found  any  mention  of  this  plate, 
:dthoogb  there  are  others  of  James  afierLargilifre. 
It  may,  therefore,  bo  rare,  and  any  information 
re^uding  it  may  be  interesting,  and  will  much 
fiblige  BALri!  N.  James. 

AiVoid,  Kent. 

Author  WASTED.^Thc  following  lines  in  W 
have  not  seen  daylight  for  nearly  a  quarter  ol 
century.    They  evidently  were  ■wTitten  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lord  Caatlereagh'a  suicide  in  1(522.     Who 
'H  the  author? — 

"Who  would  be  mighty,  who  woulJ  climb  to  power, 
If  Btill  8o  dnrlt  tbe  StatcBuian's  cloaing  houc ! 
See  yfoleey  djing  'mid  the  wrecbe  of  nride : 
See  the  etabb'd  Villidra  and  the  bunisbed  Hjde  ; 
See  Clmthiim  drop  lu  on  his  battle-lield, 
There,  whore  hia  thuodcra  taugbt  liia  foea  to  yield ; 
Set  the  wan  brow,  aiiil  hear  the  patriot  atghi. 
When  Pitt,  desp»iring  of  hia  country,  i''  " 
Erayetii   '  ' ' 


itt,  despim 


Fox  follows  fait  his  rivil  t 


thai 


ChildleM  and  friendleu.  Iturke  from  life  retiree; 
'Mid  WHit,  fear,  anguish,  Sheridan  expires. 
Ah,  to  that  fkT'ring  Seaato  muat  thou  go, 
Alaa  I  Dueonscious  of  the  coming  blaw: 
Too  >wirt,  too  latal  epeede  the  saeaaBin  a  boll, — 
In  blood  thou  lieat,  uahsppy  Percivul  I 
Blond,  too, — !ad  RomilEy'DmBt  trace  the  line 
That  tella  thy  fate,  that  tplla  poor  Whitbrood  thino, 
ThuB  periabed  tlioy  that  went  before  :  uiid  now 
Onoe  powetful  Stewart,  where  and  what  art  thou  J" 
F.  B. 

ScARHOitouGii  WABXiNti.— What  is  tlie  origin 
of  this  phrase,  and  where  does  it  first  appear! 
In  a  letter  written  by  Toby  Matthew,  Bialiop  of 


Durham,  to  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  dated 
January  19,  lti03,  it  is  thus  introduced ; — 

Wben  I  waa  in  tbe  middett  of  thia  ^aoomae,  I 
ived  a  meBeage  from  my  Lord  Chamberlune,  Hat  it 
was  Ilia  AlBJeety'a  pleasure  Chat  I  should  preach  bdbM 
bim  upon  tiunday  next,  wfaieh  Scarl'Drou^  vantitiff  did 
lot  only  perplex  me,  but  ao  panel  me  as  no  mernil  if 
louicwhat  be  pnetermittcd,  which  otfaarwiH  I  migbt 
have  better  remembered." 

Fredesice  Mabt. 
Vicarage,  Egbam. 

[Two  explanatioiu  are  given.  One  ia  that  niottui 
Stafford,  ]557.  with  B  few  troopa  seized  on  BearbmnaA 
Caatla,  before  tbe  townameu  knew  that  ha  was  near  tbt 
place  at  all.  Tbe  eecoud  ie,  that  if  shipg  paged  tb 
Cattle  without  Faluting  it,  by  loweriog  caloun  or  (trik- 
'  g  Baila,  a  ahotted  gun  waa  fired  into  them  by  way  at 
ice  of  wamiog  and  penalty.  See  "N.  k  Q.  1"  &  L 
138, 170.] 
"  Catasow  "  Beads. — In  the  year  1701,  during 
fo},',  five  vessels  in  succession  grounded  on  tbe 
ooaat  of  Kincardineshire,  each  one  as  she  did  so 
alluring  the  others  on  to  destntction  by  firing  a 
gun.  One,  callefl  the  "  Catasow,"  waa  at  tne  moutb 
of  the  North  Bak,  and  another,  the  "  Maiden's 
Portion,"  was  three  miles  to  the  north,  at  ths 
fishing  vilhige  of  Tangle  Ha'.  They  were  laden 
with  bricks,  tiles,  brass  pans,  manacles,  &c. ;  and 
some  of  these  I  have  picked  up  on  the  beach  when 
the  latter  vcs.sel  was  lost.  In  the  village  of  St. 
Gyrus  necidnces  of  the  large  amber  beads,  or,  as 
they  ore  called,  "  Catasow  lammer  beads  "  (French 
I'awbrc  ?),  polished  by  ii  country  lapidary,  may  yet 
be  seen.  But  no  one  can  tell  anything  aboat  the 
ships ;  and  it  is  supposed  thut  they  had  gone  astray 
in  their  calculations  as  to  some  country  they  in- 
tended to  invade.  I  am  inclined  tfl  believe  that 
they  were  alavers  bound  perhaps  for  Africa.  Can 
any  one  eive  any  clue  us  to  what  they  were,  and  as 
to  their  destination  I  FiifEi.iiA. 

Bombay. 

Sin  William  Lovbl,  14u5. — AH  the  printed 
peerugea,  so  £ir  as  I  know,  state  that  Sir  WillialB 
Lovol,  ^ron  Love)  and  Holland,  who  died  in  1459, 
left  only  four  sons.  Ia  there  any  positive  evidenee 
that  he  had  no  daughteral  I  luvve  many  reasons 
for  thinking  that  he  had  a  daitght«r  Alioe,  wbo 
was  the  firBt  wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Ognrd  of  Korfolk, 
and  should  like  to  luivc  aome  information  on  tbe 
iioint.  Wm.  S.  Appleidb. 

Boston,  U.8.A. 

GoFPE  Family. — Any  particulars  relating  to 
Stephen  Gofie,  who  is  said  to  have  been  rector  of 
Stunmer,  Sussex,  early  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
would  be  moat  thankfully  received  by 

E.  H.  W.  DuNKiN. 

Kidbrooke  Park  Roul,  Blackheath. 
[For  a  brief  account  of  Dr.  Btepben   Goffe,  cOOBOlt 
"N.liQ.."2'''S,ii.2-16,J 

AKendezvoub  of  T[!e  Jacobites  of  '15  akd'49. 

— There  is  in  this  county,  about  two  miles  south  of 
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bilstoQ  (the  old  tiimily  residence  of  the  Enrls  of 
t)erwontwal-er),  a  bush  of  hollies,  by  the  aide  of  one 
of  the  old  drove  roods  from  Scotland  to  the  south  of 
£Qgknil,  which  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  place  for  the 
interchange  of  letters  between  the  Bebeband  their 
frienda  in  1715  and  1745. 

I  -went  to  see  it  lately  ;  and  curiona  to  know 
what  legends  were  now  current  about  it,  inquired 
of  the  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  of 
them  knew  the  "Hollie-boMi  o'  the  Linnels," 
which  is  the  name  of  the  district  where  it  grows  ; 
but  when  asked,  "  Was  it  not  a  place  where  letters 
between  the  Ecbels  and  their  friends  in  1715  and 
t745  were  eoncealBd!"  a  curioos  degree  of  reserve 
appeared — they  knew  nothing  about  it ;  they  only 
taiew  that  the  holly-bush  of  the  Linnds  was  well 
known  to  the  drovers  in  the  olden  time,  and  "  that 
it  aye  hod  a  bsid  name." 

Its  present  appearance  is  a  thick  holly  scrub, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  north  to  south,  and 
half  as  wide  ;  consisting  of,  perhaps,  twenty  trees 
close  together,  varying  from  ttree  or  four  to  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  twenty  feet  hi&h, 
bat  all  the  stents  coi'ered  with  initials  and  marics 
cut  into  them  i  they  seemed  aa  if  they  might  have 
sprung  from  a  large  parent  stem  now  fallen. 

An  ingenious  Mend  of  mine,  learned  in  the  lore 
o-f  the  district,  suggests  that  the  reticence,  which  I 
observed,  was  very  likely  a  traditional  caution 
about  mentioning  anything  connected  with  those 
timei,  which  had  become  implanted  among  the 
people  ;  he  says  he  remembered  an  old  lady  who 
ttsea  always  to  head  her  noteB— even  on  the  most 
commonplace  subjects, "  Read  and  bum  " ;  and  that 
from  this  exceeding  caution  then  prevalent,  very  few 
letters  of  that  day  rebting  to  this  district  are 
extant.  A  boy  was  the  postman  at  the  holly- 
bush  ;  but  another "^post  office "  was  at  Fonrstonea, 
four  miles  west  of  Hexham  ;  and  there,  I  believe, 
two  Miss  Swinbumes,  of  Capheaton,  and  a  Miss 
Hodgson,  used  to  ride  the  country  and  deliver 
the  letters,  and  were  called  "  the  galloping  Graces"! 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  add  a  little  to 
OUT  information  about  these  times,  especially  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  1 

G.  C.  Atkinson. 

Wjlam  Hull,  NortliumlMHiinii. 


Richard  Veksteuas.— Is  anything  known 
respecting  the  life  and  occupation  of  Richard 
VerstegoD,  author  of  A  BtsUlutian  of  Becaijed 
InUUigence  ?  His  grandfather,  Theodore  Rowland 
Verstegan,  was  bom  in  Gneldres.  Ho  came  to 
England,  and  apparently  married  on  Snglish 
woman  ;  dying  soon  after,  he  left  one  son,  nine 
months  old,  who  was  the  Either  of  Richard.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Rulitution  was  publi^ed  at 
Antwerp,  in  ICUu,  where  Veratepm  was  then  re- 
siding.      '  J.  Whitajcbb. 


LALLY-TOLBMDAL. 

(3^  8.  sii.  308;  4"'  S.  xiL  147,  196.) 

The  few  congratulatoiy  words  of  Voltaire,  the 
last  ever  traced  by  his  hand,  are  correctly  given 
(p.  196),  with,  however,  the  omission  of  one  phrase, 
"it  embrBBse  bien  tendrement  M.  de  Lally."  The 
moribund  could  not,  indeed,  but  be  highly  gratified 
by  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  procure  the  rescission 
of  the  Parliamentary  decree  of  May  G,  1766,  in 
accordance  with  whidi  the  unTortunate  ge^iend  had 
lost  his  head.  He  had  laboured  for  tW  with  a 
zeal  and  anxiety  equal  to  that  which  he  had  em* 
ployed  in  the  affairs  of  Colas  and  Sirven,  and  the 
intelligence  of  his  success  aeemed  to  stay  for  awhile 
tlie  approach  of  death.  The  fallowing  iu>t«  is 
appended  in  my  edition : — 

"M.  de  Voltaire  Halt  aa  lit  de  la  mart  qoaod  on  Ini 
St  part  d«  est  L-Ttmemsnt;  il  aeiobta  is  raairoer  pour 
fcnre  oe  billet,  qui  peat  ttrs  regmrdC  cammc  lea  dernien 
Bonpirs  (1b  cd  graod  bomme ;  il  ratombu  apris  I'aroir 
ecrit  duiB  rnecableiDeiit  dant  il  o'est  plug  lorti,  et  expira 
U  30  de  Mai,  1T7S,  igc  da  qtutre.vmgt-quatre  aos  et 
qnelqaw  Eoois." 

The  Lally  stock  is  of  Irish  extraction,  and  derives 
the  latterpart  of  its  appellation  from  the  old  fiimOy 
estate  of  Tullendally,  or  Tollendal,  in  the  coonty  of 
Mayo,  forfeited  in  1601.  The  father  of  the  geneta] 
was  Sir  Gerard  LaJly,  a  faithful  adherent  of  the 
Stuarts,  who  had  accompanied  James  II.  into  exile, 
acquired  naturaltiiation  as  a  French  subject,  and 
became  a  colonel  in  the  Irish  regiment,  of  which  his 
uncle.  General  Dillon,  was  commandant  and  pro- 
prietor. 

It  was  of  the  son,  the  Count,  that  either  Sivarol 
or  Ma<iame  de  Stael — both  have  been  accredited 
with  the  nw<— is  reported  to  have  said,  in  allusion 
to  hia  oratorical  style,  rather  than  to  his  pkyiiqiu, 
"il  est  le  plus  gros  des  hommes  sensibles  ;  and 
Gibbon  wrote  to  Lady  Sheffield  (Nov.  10,  1792^ 

I  perfectly  concur  in  your  partiality  for  LaHy ; 
though  Natm'e  might  forget  some  meaner  ingre- 
dients of  prudence,  economy,  &c,  she  never  farmed 
a  purer  heart,  or  a  brighter  imagination.  If  he  be 
with  yon,  I  beg  my  kindest  salutAtions  to  him." 

His  tragedy,  Le  Comtc  de  Strr^ord,  published  in 
London  in  1795,  which  had  long  been  handed  about 
:ript,  and  of  which  Gibbon  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  it  showed  him  what  kind  of  dramatic 
effort  might  have  proceeded  from  Tacitus,  was  a 
work  purely  dedicated  to  tie  manes  of  his  father. 
In  the  pre&tory  letter  to  Prince  Henty  of  Prussia 
he  endeavours  to  eetablish  a  curious  parallel : — 

ne  patpM  s'ftebllrwu  tooi 

la  Comta  de  Smffind,  dfaapiti  ft 

da  Mai  lUl,  •(  b  OomU  da  lallr, 

■ "  iieiit  i^lb 


d*  Kid  1700,  « 


laur  infbrtaiM,  laor  a __^  _ 

SHiioii^mant  leut  Roi.  I'un  en  Ddaiatm  et  en  favon, 
tntre  en  territeur  et  en  nldab    Taoi  dcui,  arrival  dans 
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terme9i  d'stoir  trouv6  pour  uoopiireteun  uiic  ei^ece 
d'liommes  ne  aothantquB  Bacrifierfi  lanrintuivtpcraqnnal 
lea  iaUr£U  lea  pliu  aeita  da  Roi  et  de  I'Ktat.  Xoua 
deux,  par  leur  miEgion,  par  leur  aele,  par  leur  fraucliUe, 

d'ennemit,  Us  BTaitnt  braTi'9,  ct  en  uviient  tti  cicluues. 
Toiu  d:ui,  Bxrtii  qu'oa  allait  \n  ilcnoQcer,  et  preBsea 
par  leura  nmia  de  le  di'fmdrB  do  luin,  utuisDC  cto  au- 
(leruit  dea  (en,  Et  Biuient  dit, 

"Ce  que  la  pirfidie  puritaine  BTsit  Tait  contre  I'uu  [a 
perfldie  jetuitique  I'KTait  fait  contra  I'aulre.  t^tnUTard 
iivraKl  SttccattU  a«x  Ecouaii.  D'arait  rien  de  pliu 
abaurde  que  Lally  linaM  Poiidirhi  ry  auxAni/lau.  Bnfln 
pour  He  pu  Be  perdre  dana   la   comptiriiiaan  des  deux 


ul'o. 


iniquil 


a  demicr  trait  du  panllele 


d£1it  pnsitlf,  ftvuicnt  t 
rauimUt  ct  du  t'lHllal, 
par  accmniilatioti,  la 


i  pu  imaginer  le  Bjatenis  de 
ihiiort  par  approximalioii." — 

In  the  sjime  \tiir  njiiiearfJ,  Eiiai  hjit  la  Vic  de 

T.    II. .(/■'.„■-■.■   r' ,.     Ji   tItraffoTd,    Priiu^pal 

M».;'.     ■  .    '  UrdLinaUnaiU^Irlawk, 

sou^  /■  '.  ■  ■  '  '  -  /.  Aiiui  qua  tur  I'His- 
toh\  <•':!':  '■■  ■'  -i.  :;■  :■:■!■',  tFEeoire  et  d'lrlaitdeli 
re!(fi  Ejioriue.  i'iir  lo  (joiiite  de  Lally-TolendaL 
Iiondres,  IT!)."),  Bvo.  pp.  4(i8. 

Of  hits  unfottuniite  fn.t1ier,  the  General,  we  have 
in  Englisli,  JU.inoiV-i  of  Coinil  Lally,  from 
Embarking  for  the  East  Iii'liu  to  hia  being  MiU 
Pritoner  of  War  to  Eiujlanil.  London,  Svo.,  1766. 
In  Bcjillejft  Mincdlavy  {vol.  xi.  p.  453),  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Two  Intcn-iewB,"  iind  with  un 
illnBtiiitioD  hy  the  needle  of  Ucorge  Cruikshnnk, 
will  be  found  ii  narrutire  of  it  very  eingukr  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  GcnenU,  of  the  uuthentioity  of  which 
the  editor,  in  a  note,  infonua  uh  that  he  is  assured. 
From  this  it  ttppenrs  thnt  one  ni^ht,  during  the 
lutter  yeiire  of  the  regency  of  Philip  of  Or! 
four  youthful  noblemen,  scions  of  the  first  families 
in  the  kingdom,  chunced  to  he  returning  os 
from  a  supper-pnrty  in  the  Murals,  then  the  most 
fashionable  quartet  of  Paris,  Hearing  the  sonnds 
of  music  and  reveliy  from  a  house  on  their  rood, 
the  idea  occnrred  to  them  to  open  the  unfastened 
door,  and,  uninvited,  shiire  in  the  festivities  of  the 
evening.  This  tbeydid;  their  intrusion  was  not 
noticed,  and,  for  a  time  all  went  well.  Attracted 
at  length  by  the  beauty  of  the  bride— for  it  was  a 
wedding  party  at  which  tbey  found  theiuselvea — 
one  of  the  four  ventiu'cd  to  insult  her  by  language 
and  demeanour.  She  ficreamed  for  help,  and  the 
husband  and  his  father  rushed  to  her  assistance. 
To  escape  chastisement  the  culprits  had  to  make 
themselvea  known,  and  got  cheaply  off  by  summary 
ejectment  from  the  roof  they  had  outraged.  But 
ere  they  left,  the  master  of  the  house  uttered  these 
remarkable  words ;  "  You  soy  that  you  are  noble- 


belonging  to  the  Court — I  am  the  executionef 
of  Paris  !  Leave  this  house  instantly,  and  reform 
yoiu'  conduct,  or  tremble  lent  we  should  one  day 
meet  again, — tremble  lest  the  hand  of  the  execu' 
ti  oner  should  once  more  be  laid  upon  yon!"  To 
which  tlic  bride^om  added:  "Ay,  gol  and  pny 
to  God  that  this  may  be  the  last  time  you  ptti 
through  the  hourrcan't  hands  ! " 

The  bouse  into  wliich  the  youue  men  hwl 
thoughtlessly  intruded,  and  where  Ibey  hod  k> 
misconducted  thefflEelves,  wns  in  truth  the  abode 
of  the  terrible  Sanson — Montieur  de  Farii,  aa  h» 
was  commonly  termed — the  hereditury  exieuUuf 
da  haulu  auirea—the  city  bourrea-u  bypreacriptiTe 
tenure ! 

Subsequent  to  this  discreditable  exploit  of  hil 
youth,  the  incidents  in  tlie  career  of  Lally-Tolendal 
are  matterH  of  histor}'.  As  an  officer  in  the  Irisb 
regiment  of  Dillon,  his  abilities  attrocted  thd 
notice  of  Cardinal  Flcury,  who  entrusted  bim  iritlL 
a  nuHaion  to  the  court  of  Russia.  This  being  fill- 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  eniployers,  he  wal 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel^diatinguiEhed  him- 
self on  the  Held  of  Fontcnoy,  where  ue  was  madft 
Brigadier  by  the  king,  Louis  XV, — embraced  the 
part  of  the  Young  Pretender,  to  whose  assistance 
in  Bcothmd  he  wished  to  send  a  reinforcement  of 
ten  thousand  French — became  Lieulenant-Geneial 
after  the  capture  of  Maestricht — and  was  flnallr 
nominated  Oomiiiander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Fiend 
possessions  in  Hindostnn,  for  which  he  sailed  iioiA 
Brest,  on  Feb.  2(1,  1757,  Here  the  tide  of  good 
fortune  turned.  Pondicherry  was  attucked  by  our 
forces,  Lally  defended  the  post  with  the  utmost 
gallantry,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender- 
He  became  prtsonerof  war  and  was  sent  to  London. 
Thence  he  was  permitted  by  hia  captors  to  proceed 
on  parole  t«  Versailles  to  cxi^ulpate  himself  from 
the  charges  made  against  liim  by  a  cabul  of  his 
enemies,  and  credited  by  his  ungrateful  country- 
He  was  at  once  thrown  into  tho  Bastille,  and 
presently  underwent  his  trial  on  the  charge  of 
peculation,  high-treason,  and  having  sold  Pondi- 
cherry to  the  English.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and  ths 
eloquent  appeal  of  the  atocat-ginhal,  Seguier,  the 
triumph  of  his  encmieB  was  complete ;  the  unfor- 
tunate General  was  found  Kudty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and 
tliere  undergo  decapitation  as  a  traitor. 

When  the  sentence  was  eonununicated  to  the 
prisoner  ho  w.ts  engaged  in  drawing  out  a  military 
plan.  Roused  to  frenzy  by  the  news,  he,  in  true 
French  fashion,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  with 
the  compasses  in  hia  hand.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  not  successful,  and  only  sensed  to  hasten  the 
preparation  for  his  execution. 

The  fatal  day  soon  arrived  ;  and  now  is  said  to 
have  occurreil  the  singular  circumstance  to  which 
I  have  alluded.     I^  "*b  feared  by  ^^^  powerful 


'"  S.  XII.  Nov.  22,  '73.] 
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?s  of  the  Gcncnil  thut  he  might  make  a  publii 
yrotcEt  on  the  Bfjiffold  ngiiinBt  the  iniquity  of  his 


iibalter 


led  forth 
(iliice  of  (■>..  ■  ■  Ti  I  -!  inrlignity  he  w 
smuleil   li\    I  ■  :■■  yield;  when,  looking 

into  llh'  1.1.  .1  ,;ii  iiiiL^il,  lit  recognized  to  his 
horriir  Ilk'  ui \  inaii  mIupm-  joung  brido  he  had 
in^-tilti'il  ill  lii.i  niinluLi  youth  BO  manyyeara  before, 
und  liL'  r.'iin'iiilnTtd  the  ominous  words  which  had 
;iLToiii|ijmipil  his  expulsion  from  his  abode 

lint  this  was  not  iilL  Conreyed  to  the  pliice  of 
Mecvition  in  ^i  timd-cart,  he  doaeended  without 
HUHiKtEinLe,  iiinimted  the  scaffold  with  finn  step,  and, 
hiJf  Biittufiiteil  by  the  insultinfj  gftg,*  hiid  hia  head 
upon.  tliB  bluck.  Two  heiidamen  were  present,  the 
younRer  of  whom  wna  to  officiate.  It  was,  however, 
but  II  "  prentice  hand  "  thiit  swayed  the  axe,  and 
the  ill-directcd  blow  only  inflicted  a  wonnd  on  the 
nkull.  The  elder  bourrcau  seized  the  implement,' 
and,  after  swin|,'in;,'  it  aloft,  brought  it  down  with 
NUeh  vigour  and  dexterity  on  the  neck  of  the  victim, 
tliiit  the  heiid  rolled  ut  once  into  the  basket  beneath. 

The  older  executioner  wna,  onee  more,  tho  hus- 
band of  the  insulted  bride  ;  the  younger,  who  had 
iiiade  thus  unsuccessfully  Lis  first  professional  easay, 
was  her  son  ;  and  it  was  the  father  of  the  one,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  other,  who  had  utlered  the 
words  which,  remembered  in  the  light  of  their 
fulfilment,  must  have  borne  so  awful  and  ' 
a.  significance  1 

ior  further  details  of  the  General  de  Lally,  his 
career  in  India,  and  his  subsequent  fate,  reference 
luiiy  ho  made  to  the  Fragmtnti  HuUrriqua  but 
rinde  of  Voltaire  {(EutTU,  Edition  do  Beaumar- 
thdia,  torn,  xxvi.,  p.  393  ;  Edition  de  Didot,  1838, 
tom.  iii.  p.  3410).  There  ifl  a  good  life  of  tha 
General  in  Iho  Blo^aphic  Unhxrsdle,  and  a  copious 
notice  of  the  Count,  lus  son,  in  the  SvppUmmt  to 
the  same  important  work.  WiLLlAM  " 
Birroiiigbam, 


iTALiAs  WonKS  OF  Aar  at  Paris,  is  1815  (4"' 
H.  _xii.  312.) — The  communication  sent  by  Mr. 
Jai[E3  is  moat  interesting,  and  in  conneiion  with 
tlie  subject  of  the  "spolia  opima,"  to  which  his 
pjtper  refers,  I  heg  to  submit  a  note  upon  a  cere- 
mony nt  which  Consul  Bonaparte  did  due  honour, 
in  Paris,  to  bis  guest,  perforce,  the  Apollo  Belve- 
dere. My  authority  is  n  ("notice")  description,  in 
French,  of  the  Antique  Statues,  &c.,  exhLbit«d  "  18 
Bmmaire,  an .  (ix  I),"  a  contemporary  hand- 
book, printed  at  "rimprimerie  des  Sciences  et  Arts," 
at  Paris,  published  by  authority,  and  likely,  there- 
fore, to  be  accurate  na  to  facta.  In  the  preliminarj' 
esplaniition  it   la  stilted  that  the  majority  of  the 


*  Vottaire  says :  "  On  le  trBiiu  dmna  un  tomberean  de 
boue,  K^ant  dana  lu  tiQDchQ  un  large  ImUIoii,  qui,  d£bor- 
daiii  sur  lea  levreB,  et  dfifigurant  ran  visage,  forraiut  un 
•peclocle  affrem,"  ic. 


statues  exhibited  were  the  fruit  of  conquests  by 
the  anny  of  Italy,  iind  were  selected,  in  conformity 
with  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  at  the  Capitol  and 
Vatican,  by  citizens  Barthtlemy.  Berthold,  Moitte, 
Monge,  Thouin,  and   Tinet,  Government  Com- 


Among  the  master-pieces,  which  adorned  the 
Mus^e  at  this  period,  vrm  the  Apollo  couunonly 
known  as  the  Belvedere  ;  and  when  it  was  placed^ 
finally,  as  was  fondly  supposed,  on  its  pedestal 
there,  a  certain  amount  of  ceremony  attended  the 
event,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  particulate, 
given  in  the  handbook  referred  to  above  : — 

"Le  16  brumaire  an  9,  U  premier  Consul  Bonkparte, 
nccompagn^  du  Coniul  Lebrun.  at  da  Cnnaeillsr  d'£ta( 
Benaiech,  a  fiut  I'imiuguratiua  de  rApollon,  tt  &  catte 
occajiDQ  ilaplncti  eatre  la  plinthc  dela  statue  et  ion 

Eifideetal,  i'iiucription  Buirante,  grtYde  anr  ana  table  de 
ronzfl  qui  lui  a  6ti  pr£sent6e  par  radniinistratcnr  it  par 
le  eltof  ca  Vien,  au  oom  des  artiitei. 

'■  U  atatno  d'Apollon,  qui  B'ftltve  mr  U  pitKie«tal, 
trouvie  A  Antium  nir  In  lia  du  XV'  aii.-ele,  plaice  au 
Vatican  par  Julea  II.,  au  commencement  du  XVI',  too- 
quise  I'an  V  de  la  lUpublique  par  I'arm^a  d'ltalie. 

"Soui  lea  ordrea  du  general  Bonaparte,  a  H&  fii6a  ioi 
le  21  gennioal  an  VIII.,  premiire  anneo  de  jonconaulat. 

"  Bonaparte,  i"  cental. 

"  Carabao«r«,  ii*  aonaol. 

"  Lebnm,  ill'  consul. 

"Lucieu  Bonaparte,  Miniatre  da  1'in(<!rieur." 

I  think  it  may  fairly  he  urged  that  the  official 
and  public  use  of  the  word  "  conquise,"  as  applied 
to  the  Apollo,  on  the  bronze  tablet,  militates 
against  and  overcomes  the  argument  used  by  the 
author,  M.  Hippolyte  *  *  *,  of  the  pamphlet 
brought  to  notice  by  Mb.  James,  to  the  effect  that 
"tousces  objets  d'art,  n'ont  point  et£  enlerfs  de 
vive  force."  Surely  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino,  and 
kindred  conventions,  were  signed  under  that  very 

ErsBurD  of  bayonets  of  which  he  indirectly  acciueB 
rd  Wellington;  and  works  of  art  "selected" 
under  such  brigand-like  conditions,  were  rightly 
enough  restored  to  their  original  owners,  when  the 
Allies  were  in  the  ascendant,  Crbscbst. 

Wimbledon. 

PuBLiSHisc  THB  Bamns  of  Mabbiaob  {4"'  S. 

I  347.)— By  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  sec.  13,  if  the 
church  of  any  parish  be  under  repair,  banns  may 
be  proclaimed  in  a  church  of  any  adjoining  parish, 
or  m  any  pLice  within  the  parish  which  may  be 
licensed  by  the  binhop  for  the  performance  of  ser- 
vice during  the  repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  ehnrcL 
This  Act  repealed  Lord  Hurdwicke's  Act  of  1763. 
hut  substantially  re-enacted  its  provisions,  and 
among  them  one  rendering  it  unnecessary,  in  sup- 
port of  any  marriage,  to  give  proof  of  the  actual 
dwelling  of  the  partie.i  in  the  respective  parishes 
wherein  the  banoa  wer«  published.  Before  Loid 
Hardwicke's  Act  a  marriage  would  have  been  good 

ithout  banns  {Sir  H.  Jejuier  Wright  v.  Elwood), 
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If  the  case  in  the  last  centutj',  to  which  idliiaion 
is  mode,  occurred  previously  to  the  piudiii};  of  the 
Act,  26  Geo.  II.,  e.  33,  the  marriage  would  seein  to 
be  one  ia  which  the  validity  would  not  be  qnes- 
tionuble,  tliouf;h  the  parties  thDiuselveFi  und  the 
clergyiiiiin  iiiiBht  be  liable  to  a  pennltyunder  Acta, 
7  &  8  WilL  III.  c.  35,  9  &  10  WilJ.  III.  e.  35,  nnd 
ll>  Add,  c  to.  If  indeed  it  hod  been  questioned 
after  Act,  21  Geo.  III.  o.  63,  it  might  have  been 
declared  valid  under  that  Act,  which  declared  all 
maniages  vulid  which  had  been  celebruted  in  any 
consecrated  church.or  chapel  since  26  Geo.  II.  o.  33. 
But  GO  much  latitude  was  itlloweil  eveu  hter  in 
respect  to  this  matter  by  Sir  J.  Nicholl  in  Stall- 
wood  V.  Tredger,  that  it  oikb  not  «eem  likely  that 
it  would  luLve  bcca  set  o^ide,  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  up  to  Act  4  Geo.  IV.  c  76.  This  Act  finally 
settled  the  iiuestion.     It  enacts,  sec.  3; — 

"Tliat  if  tbo  church  of  any  pariib  —  .  bedemoliihed, 
in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  or  be  uoder  rejmir,  and  oa  aneh 
account  be  disused  for  public  Mrrice.  it  Bhall  ba  lawTul 
for  the  banni  to  bo  proclaimed  in  a  church  or  chapel  of 
any  adjoining  pariah,  or  chapelrj,  in  which  burns  aro 
lunaUj  proclaimed,  or  in  any  placD  iritLin  tbe  Umitd  of 
the  ptnah,  or  cbapelry,  which  shall  be  licenaed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocefe  for  the  purpose  or  diiine  eerrico 
durinj;  the  repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  church  as  aforesaid, 
and  whan  no  such  pUce  shall  be  so  licensed  during  such 
period,  as  aforesaid,  the  msrriaeo  may  be  (olemnised  in 
the  adjoining  church,  or  chapel,  where  the  baons  have 
been  proclaimed." 

By  section  22  it  is  provided; — 

"That  if  uDT  persons  shall  kuairingly  and  wilfully 
intermnrry  irithouc  due  publication  of  banns  or  licence 
....  the  mairikges  of  such  persons  siiall  be  noli  and  void 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever." 

And  by  section  28  u  penalty  ia  added : — 

"If  any  person  shall  from  and  after  . . .  with  intent 
DludetheforceofthisAct,kuowiDg1yand  wilfully  inurt,  I 
cause  to  be  inserted  in  the  regiBier  book  ....  any  fat 
entry  of  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  any  marriage." 

There  i^i  n  similar  penalty  in  the  Rc^'istration 
Act,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  92,  s.  6.       En.  Majibiiall. 

Sandfurd  Bt.  Martin. 

TBK.\HL-nE  Trove  (1«  S.  ii.  16(i :  a^-"  S.  t.  448  ; 
vi.  Gi'.)— BivisiHo  Rod  (1"  S.  riii.  203,  350,  479, 
(i33  ;  ii.  3HC  ;  t.  18,  155,  443,  467  ;  li.  19,  93  ; 
xii.  22G  ;  2-^  S.  i.  243.)— The  niimcn>us  references 
which  hare  been  given  on  the  subject  of  the 
divining  rod  by  Mn.  Bates  nnd  others  do  not 
supply  the  earliest  notices  of  it,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  the  ()lBasuro  of  Bubjoininy  '(^'7  'ii- 
portnnt  nuthoritics  of  an  anterior  period.  But  I 
shall  commence  with  Treasure  Trove,  to  tlie  finding 
of  which  it  han  been  supposed  to  be  an  auxiliary 
instrument. 

"Treasure- Trove,  as  a  eanml  revenue  of  the  Crown, 
was  formerly  watched  with  extreme  jealousy.  Id  Eng- 
land, soys  Bl  Kc  baton  e,  the  punishment  of  such  aa  con- 
cealed from  the  King  the  flnding  of  a  hidden  treasure 
was  formerly  no  less  than  death  ;  but  now  it  is  only  fine 
and  imprisonment.  The  laws  of  tlie  Conqueror  directed 
that  whoaver  fonnd  property  waa  publicly  "    " 


._  the  neiithboorinR  mirket'towns.     A  document  occim 

upon  the  Patent  Boll  of  tile  17  Edw.  II..  in  which  the 

privilege  of  eiaminiug  six  Barrows  [CoUibos]  and  sofu 

'ler  places  in  Devonshire  appears  to  have  been  giantad 

one  Robert  Beaupel,  but  the  search  was  to  be  mads 

open  dav,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  sberiff  of  the 

inly."— Ellia's    Ltlliri    of    Eminent    LUerarg    lit* 

[Camden  Bociety). 

It  is  stated  in  Rees's  Cyelopizdia,  i.  r.  "  VixgolB 
Divitia"  or  "Boculus  Divinotoriua,"  a  forked  branch 
in  form  of  n  Y  [or  T\,  cut  off  a  hazel-tree,  bj" 
^ns  of  which  people  hare  pretended  to  discover 
□ea,  springs,  &c.,  under  ground,  that  no  mention 
made  of  this  virgnln  in  any  author  before  tlu 
eleventh  century ;  but  Henninius,  in  his  AkuO' 
ad  Toilii  BpUlolm,  AniateUodami,  1714, 
pp.  217-35,  trocea  its  origin  to  the  Miui,  and  finds 
it  not  only  amone  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Ronmns,  but  the  Medes,  Scythians,  Geimaiu,  and 
Chinese.  Ho  adduces  several  authors  who  dispntf 
the  iiiiittcr  of  fact  and  deny  it  ta  be  posaiblft 
Others,  convinced  by  the  great  number  of  experi- 
ments idileged  in  its  behalf,  look  out  for  the  actual 
causes  of  them.  At  the  head  of  these  is  Det 
Curtis,  and  he  refets  to  Vallemont,  already  dted 
(1"  S.  viii.  479),  as  enumerating  not  a  few  warned 
men  who  maintain  the  natural  virtue  attribtit«d  to 
the  divining  rod.  To  these  may  be  added  Fludd,. 
Dc  Philonopliia  Moytaka:—"'VeT\tin  nd  expriro- 
endiini  ingcntom  illam  relationem  sympatheticam 
quic  est  inter  nnturum  vegetabilem  «t  mineralem 
pru'cipuo  ct  cum  diligeotia  obscrvare  debemus 
occultam  illam  in  corylo  proprietatem,"  p.  117. 
The  Cortesiana,  adds  Henninius,  adopt  tlie  method 
of  detecting  homicides  by  the  use  of  iimIb.  Compwe 
the  narrative  published 'under  the  title  of  "The 
Detective  in  India"  in  Cluimbtr^i  Journal,  for 
Jan.  2F),  1856  (quoted  in  Maitland's  Eway  o» 
Foht  Wortkip) ;  und  "  De  Effectu  pronnu  ndmi- 
rahili  Yiigulic  Bivinn>,  cujus  ope  JacoboBEimarhu 
Vemn,  Delphinos  honiicidam  tonge  distantem 
invenit,"  appended  to  Vallemont,  La  Phytic 
OcculU. 

The  principal  oppu^ers  are  Paracelsus  Dt 
Philotophia  Occulta,  li.  490 ;  Geo.  Agricola, 
De  Re  mdidlka,  p.  28,  hut  he  admits  tlie  magical 
operation  of  iacanlata  carmiiut,  which  is  ridiculed 
by  GtissenduB,  iL  167 ;  Athan.  Kircher,  3fuwL 
Unhlerrau.,  x.  7,  vol.  ii.  181 ;  Casp,  SchottlU, 
Jlfng.  l^ymptUh.,  lib.  ii.  8.  4 ;  Joh.  Joach.  Beche^ 
Pkygica  tiubkrranta,  lib.  L  s.  7,  &o. 

The  first  notice  of  its  genend  use  among  late 
writers  is  in  Uib  Ttstammtum  Novum,  lib.  L  c  29, 
of  Basil  Valentine,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  See  Bnring-Gfould'B  Ciimiu 
Mythn  of  the  Middle  Aya.  Slenestrier,  in  his 
Traiti  na  Enigmea,  p.  417,  tqq.,  maintains  it  is 
condemned  in  Scripture  by  the  text,  "Non  lelin^Det 
Dominua  Vitf;am  peccatorum  super  Mrtem  jm- 
tomm,  ut  non  extendant  justi  ad  iniquitatnu 
manuB  suas." — Psalm  124  ;  and  Henninina, — 


4"  8.  Xn.  Not.  22,  TS.) 
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^^A  GentibiLE  etiam  Judsi  hano  pa^ofiavrtuu/ 
inutiuLti :  liinc  ipsa  Beua  apud  Uoeewn  W.  IS,  eiM  iu- 
crepat :  Populm  mem  lignum  aaum  GOnmlit,  ut  bacnliu 
4Ju>  iudicet  ipai." 

Cfr.  Huefa  BemoTUtralio  Evangelica,  p.  133 
iind  his  Quail.  Ahtet,  195. 

"  The  cnrioiu  In  nich  matters  mk;  coiuuIC  Gilbtrt'i 
JnuiJfik  der  Pkyid;  ToL  xviL,  1807l  obo  Oehlin'i 
Journai,  vol.  iy.,  1807.  If  only  in  one  single  iortsnw 
vat«r  or  minerjilB  bate  bean  discoiered  Uirongh  tha  in 
dicatioDB  of  the  diTiiiinj;  rod,  wa  BbouM  be  JiutiSed  ii 
saying  thera  is,  perbapa,  Bomething  in  it;  but  it  noold 
not  be  lUffioalt  to  find  at  least  &«core  of  iD9luiceB,"^7^ 
.'iludaii  and  InltlUtlKal  Oliirvtr,  Load..  Fab.,  1870. 

"Mentioning  tbia  curioua  caae,  vliicb  I  supposed 
unique,  to  a  le&rned  brother  of  our  professiDn,  he  told 
me  that  he  hod  known  other  ioitancea  of  the  eff 


the  huel  that  made  It  the  wood  ideoled  foe  tiie  old 
diiiniag-nid."— Sic  Edw.  Bnlwer  Lytton,  A   Stmngi 

According  to  Henniaiuci,  other  treu  are  idaa 
ased — the  ash-tree,  birch,  a  wild  pme-tree,  fir, 
pear,  cheny,  tamiirisk,  willow.  Ovid  has  MyrUa 
firga  (Huet).  Bibliothecak.  Chetham, 

"Slthj"  (4'^  S.  xiL  328.)— Orilvie's  Impfrial 
JDiclioimry  giTes  "Sluim,  n.  plur.  (Qa.  Sine 
Gothic,  alamo,  to  pile  up,  to  heap  Mother), 
adding  the  observntion — "The  tena  appears  to 
hare  usually  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  poTertj 
!ind  dirt."  To  me,  however,  the  primary  meaning 
of  the  word  seema  to  be  "slime,  slnah,  mud. 
We  hare  the  Germda  leklamm  and  the  Swedish 
ilata,  both  signifying  "  slirae,  mud."  Gfennan 
siMampe  =  our  English  itam/meTUn,  or  sbit,  "  a 
slatteraij^  woman."  A.-Saxon  ilimig  (=  "  slimy') 
appeartj  in  Early  Enp.  as  ibimnt  (see  Aitcrea 
BunU,  p.  2S3),  signifying  "  slothful,  sluggish." 
frlloam  is  a.  mining  term  for  "  layers  of  clay  be- 
tween those  of  coal."  Slump  is  "  wet,  boggy  earth, 
»  slough";  and  the  verb  (a  dump  means  "  to  fall 
into  the  mud  "  (see  Wedgwood).  Many  words 
signifying  "slush,  sludge,  slime,"  varying  veiy 
little  m  form,  might  be  adduced, 

John  Addis. 

Eiutington,  Ltttlehunpton,  Sussex. 

Though  Bailey  does  not  mention  the  snbstontire 
diim  or  ilump,  he  inserts  tlte  Terb  tlttmp,  which 
fae  defines  as  ''  to  slip  or  fall  plump  down  into 
any  wet  or  dirty  place"  (i>if(.,  ed.  sLrteenth, 
Land.,  1755).  This  is  a  quotttlJou  from  Bay's 
CoUtclimt  of  EnglUh  Wordg,  who  (p.  65,  Lond., 
leai),  under  "North  Country  Words,"  gives  exactly 
this  definition.  He  repeats  it  (p.  114)  under 
"  South  and  East  Country  Words,"  and  adds,  "  it 
seeni*  to  be  par  oiiomaiopmam  from  the  sound." 
Worcester  derives  slum  thus  (Ditt.,  4to.,  Lond. 
and  Boston,  n.  d.) — "Perhaps  Ccou  Scot.,  slump, 
a  marsh,  a  swamp.  .  .  .  Scat,  and  local  Engl., 
common,  U.S.,"  and  refers  to  a  notice  of  the  word 


in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  voL  iii.  p.  221  (cor.  1"  S.  vol  ill 
pp.  324,  S84,  and  compare  vol,  vi.  p.  Ill),  wbere 
there  are  suggestions  as  to  iia  being  contracted 
from  "  asylnm,"  or  "  settlement,"  and  as  to  its  not 
being  understood  in  America.  Besides  the  verb 
"  alnmpi'Worcester  also  inserts  the  nous  "slump," 
as,  "  Ger.  icMavna,  slime,  mire,  mud ;  Scot.,  ilump, 
a  swamp,  a  marsh. 

Wedgwood,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Die- 
tumary,  has  a  AiU  notice  of  >lump,  v.,  but  does  not 
insert  «Jwn.  Ed.  Mabsoall. 

Baudford,  St.  Hartdn. 

GHAKSie  or  Ofinioit  in  Authobb  (4'^  S.  xii. 
284.)^ — Glakbt'b  Nggeetion  that  a  coireepondence 
on  the  above  snbjeot  rai^t  be  as  interesting  as 
that  on  "  Parallel  Passages"  is  well  worldly  of  con- 
sideration ;  although  the  specimen  he  presents  is 
by  no  means  an  apt  one,  as  the  whole  discussion 
of  the  aphorism  referred  to,  t.  &  "  knowledge 
is  power,'  is  conceived  throughout  in  a  fine 
diwnatic  ^irit,  and  put  in  the  months  of  various 
characters  creat«d  by  Lord  L^ton,  not  one  of 
whom,  we  may  well  imagine,  ts  intended  to  ez- 
prcsa  the  noble  author's  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
subject.  In  the  quotation  from  KenelmVhilliTigly, 
the  gentleman  who  "  licked  Butt "  by  dint  of  a 
scientific  training,  in  spite  of  his  opponent's  su- 
perior weight,  adduces  tnat  fact  in  support  of  Ub 
aigumcnt  that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  whilst  in  the 
quotation  from  My  Novel  it  is  Dr.  Riccabocca  who 
protests  against  the  dogmatic  use  of  this  aphorism, 
alleging  that,  contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  it  is 
not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  dearly  hinting  that  his  lordship  knew  better 
than  to  make  such  an  unqualified  assertion.     The 


CLARRY'a  would  De  the  death-blow  of  all  d 
talent,  making  Byron  responsible  for  all  the  blaa- 
ihemoos  speeches  he  put«  into  the  month  of 
Jain,  and  the  gentle  Hbakspeare  the  harbourer 
of  such  thoughts  as  those  to  which  lago  gives 
utterance,  and  those  in  which  Falstaff  delists  In 
the  nioraenta  of  his  moat  licentious  revel^.  By 
all  means,  if  we.  are  to  have  authors' changes  of 
opinion  recorded,  let  the  recorders  be  particularly 
catefiil  to  ascertain  whether  the  i^uotation  theyseleot 
'  "  tbe  actual  6on4,^opimonii  of  the  antbor, 
!iit  bo  written  satirically  or  in  earnest,  or, 
lastly,  wlietliar  it  mi^  not  be  entirety  dramatic  in 
iption,  the  utterance  of  some  imaginary  chn- 
r.  With  regard  to  the  second  quotation  bom 
Stndm  CkUtinffifi,  in  which  that  hero  is  dewnibed 
as  walking  homeward  under  the  shade  of  bis  "  old 
hereditary  trees,"  I  think  it  most  probable  that  the 
phrase  "old  hereditary  trees"  was  never  intended 
quotation  from  Clibbon'a  note; — 
"A  neighbouring  wood  bom  with  himself  be  lees. 
And  loT«d  bis  Old  aontemporary  trees." 
As,  althongh  the  hereditary  trace  may  bave  been 
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planted  on  the  birthday  of  the  present  owner,  and 
■consequently  are  "  bom  "  and  njive  grown  contem- 
porary with  himself,  yet  the  two  wonia,  hfrrdilanj 
Jind  conlemporaTij  trees,  certainly  nre  qualified  lo 
ConTey  quite  distinct  inipresaiona. 

William  TnoMAs. 
K1LMADR8  [4'"  S.  xii.  365.)  — The  ehiirter  of 
erection  of  this  burgh  a  dated  3nd  June,  1627  ; 
and  that  of  infeftiuent,  granted  by  Cuthbert,  Earl  of 
Glencaro,'*  and  bin  sou,  Lord  KilmauTB,  is  15th 
November  of  the  same  year.  The  names  of  thirty- 
■eight  of  the  forty  feuare  are  inseitei  in  the  latter, 
aud  of  these,  one  is  that  of  ft  woman,  and  another, 
"Eobertita  cunynghame  de  akcat" — the  earlieHt 
mention  I  find  of  the  second  of  that  family.  To 
the  conditioDfl  ijiioted  by  XXX.  have  to  be  added, 
"  that  no  burghess  poaaess  more  than  two  tenements, 
or  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  burgh."  The 
reddendo  ia  eighty  merks  yearly,  two  by  each  feunr, 
with  duplications.  I  may  mention  that  1  have  in 
the  press,  to  be  re^idy  in  a  week  or  two,  a  print  of 
the  whole  series  of  the  burgh  charters  of  Kilniaurs, 
with  seals,  &t:.  "  Sharp  as  a  Kilmaurs'  whittle  " 
should  bo  "  glcK  as,"  &c  W.  F.  {2). 

GcEBSSBV  Lilies  (4'"  S.  xii.  325.)-- They  wore 
known  and  appreciated  in  England  as  early  as 
1659  ;  and  a  book  was  published  about  them  by 
Dr.  James  Douglas  in  1725,  in  which  the  various 
traditions  concerning  their  introduction  were 
namited  and  discuased.  Some  of  these  are  repro- 
daoed  in  the  Country,  for  Oct.  1,  1873. 

Jaues  BniTTBN. 

Am  iNqtriRr  intotke  Meani.no  of  Demosiacks 
iNTnBN.T.  C4»'S.xiL  346.)— Fi(ie"N.  &  Q.,' 
3^  8.  vii.  1 1 6,  where  it  is  said  that  the  author  was 
Dr.  Ashley  Sykea,  and  that  the  letters  T.  P.  A.,  &c., 
signify  "The  Precentor  And  Prebendary  Of  Alton 
Boreaiis  In  The  Church  [i  Cathedral]  Of  Salisbury. '■ 
F.  N. 

The  author  of  the  tract  in  question  was  Arthur 
Ashley  Sykea,  who  graduated  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1704,  M.A.  170B,  D.D. 
1726.     See  Nichols's  Literary  Anwdota,  vol. 
p.  251.  E.  1 

"  Pastoral  AsNALS"  (4'"  S.  xii.  328),  if  I  don't 
mistake,  w^is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  published 
by  the  Intc  Rev.  Spenser  Knox,  Rector  of  Maghem, 
Diocese  of  Deny.  S.  T.  P. 

Cabpaii  Hauser  (4*  S.  liL  325.)-There  is  a 
notice  of  him,  Hauser  not  Hanser,  in  the  Popitiar 
Eneyclopadia,  in  which   it  is  stated  that,  when 
found,  ho  held  in  his  hand  a  letter,  addressed 
the  captain  of  one  of  the  cavalry  companies  of 


*  Cotbbert  and  bit  son  ware  both  dud  thirty  ytw 
le  burgh  is  that  of  it*  foundi 


Nurembei^,    dated    "  BaTarian  frontien ;  place, 

"  Its  purport  wu  that  the  bearer  had  been  left  wttt 
tlie  writer,  who  wu  a  poor  labourer,  in  Oetaba,  ISUt 
Bud  who,  not  knowing  big  parents,  had  brongfat  hha  m 
in  his  house,  without  allowing  him  to  adr  out  of  it  A 
note  accompanjicg  the  letter  coutiuned  theie  mirdi: 
'Uia  father  imeone  of  the  light  canlrj ;  rend  him,  wboi 
be  ia  Eeventeen  years  old,  to  Nuremberg,  for  his  fktb*! 
was  atationed  Ihers.  HewDsbom  April  30, 1BI2.  Iim 
a  poor  girl,  and  cannot  support  him ;  hii  father  {■  deai.' 
A  pen  being  put  into  hia  handa,  he  wrote  in  pUn  lettcn 
Caipar  Hauttr.  He  appeared  (0  be  bungrj  and  thin^, 
but  msnifeated  great  averaioa  to  eating  or  drinkins  ur- 
thing  that  was  offered  to  him  eicept  bread  and  wikt«r. 
F.  A.  Edwards. 

Edssell  of  Streksham,  WoRCKaTKK  M""  S. 
viii.  ix.  ^omm  i  x.  129,  190,  279.)— Sir  wmiam 
Russell,  of  Strensham,  Bart.,  bad  seven  sona,  vis., 
Thomas,  Frjincis,  William,  John,  Edmund,  Bobeit, 
and  Henry. 

The  eldest  son,  Thomas  (cftUed  by  Nftah  Sir 
Thomas),  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John,  fiirt 
Viscount  Scudamorc,  and,  dying  without  iaane  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  was  buried  at  St.  Peta\ 
Paul's  Wharf,  London,  on  the  Istof  March,  1667-& 
His  widow  married,  secondly,  William,  son  of  Sa 
Ralph  Dutton,  of  Slierbome,  co.  Gloucecler,  and 
died  s.  p.  in  1^74.*  Francis  succeeded  his  bthta 
in  the  title  and  estates,  and  died  withoat  molt 
issue  in  17t>5,  ogeA  sixty-eighth 

John  was  (with  hia  brother  Francis)  Mbnilted 
a  student  of  the  InnerTemple  in  1657 ;  utd  Robot 
and  Henry  were  admitted  students  of  the  same 
Hon.  Society  in  1660. 

Edmund  married  at  Wolverley,  co.  Worcwt«r, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1659,  Maty,  daughter  of 
John  AttwDod,  of  Wolverley  Court,  Eaq-t 

William  is  said  to  have  been  the  Williun  SoaBell, 
Alderman  of  London,  who  was  knitted  in  1679, 
and  died  leaving  Toalt  issue;  and  Thomas  is  also 
stated  to  have  left  a  son  or  sons,  from  whom  lie 
American  Russells  iu«  descended.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  none  of  Sir  William's  sons  left 
male  issue,  or  the  title  would  not  have  remained 
unclaimed  after  the  death  of  Sir  Francis,  the  aeCDiid 
baronet,  nor  would  the  estates  (I  should  think) 
have  devolved  upon  Sir  Piancis's  daughter.  Tho 
earliest  known  ancestor  of  the  American  Russells 
was  Richard  RusseU,  who  was  living  at  Charles- 
town  in  1669,  and  who  sealed  his  will,  dated  1674, 
with  the  arms  of  Russell  of  LiftU  Mahera.  This 
Richard  had  a  sister  Elizabeth  Corbett,  of  Biist^d, 
living  in  1674,  and  a  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Mar; 
;  Newall,  widow,  who  had  two  sons,  John  and 
'  Jtweph  Newall  He  also  mentions  in  his  will  hit 
"  sister,  Mrs,  Mary  Kussetl,  widow," 


•  VjAxBion'i  Maniiont  if  HtTtfordAiTt,  p.  lOSJPed. 
of  acadamore) ;  and  Raddsr's  OloucaltrAirt,  p.  601. 

t  Pariih  Hegiafen  of  Wolverley.  Mary,  daiubtn  oT 
John    and    Mar^  Attwood,   waa  Inptiied  at    the  aaiM 


John    and    Mary  Attwood,   waa 
church  on  the  Itilh  of  Ma?,  164:2. 
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In  1820  James  Russell,  of  Clifton,  co.  Glou- 
cester, the  son  of  James  Hussell,  of  Charlestown, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  above-mentioned  Kichard, 
obtained  a  grant  of  arms  founded  upon  those  of  the 
Little  Malvern  family,  with  which,  as  is  recited  in 
the  grant,  his  ancestor,  Richard,  sealed  his  will. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Russells  of  Stubbers, 
but  the  arms  attributed  to  them  by  Burke  are  as 
those  of  the  Strensham  family  differenced  by  an 
escallop  on  the  chevron.  These  arms  are  engraved 
in  the  margin  of  Warburton^s  "  Mapp  of  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  and  Herts,"  as  appertaining  to  "Russell, 
Esq.,"  of  Essex. 

The  same  coat  occurs,  impaled  by  Corbett,  in 
Leebotwood  Church,  Salop,  on  the  monument  of 
Anne,  wife  of  Robert  Corbett,  Esq.,  of  Longnor, 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Lydley 
Hayes,  who  died  in  1791,  a?t.  sixty. 

The  Russells  of  Chelmick,  from  whom  Sir  John 
Pakington  is  descended,  are  presumed  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  this  Lydley  Hayes  family,  but  the 
arms  borne  by  William  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Powick, 
father  of  Sir  John,  are  those  of  the  Russells  of 
Dyrliam,  co.  Gloucester,  viz.,  Argent,  on  a  chief 
gules  three  bejants.  H.  S.  G. 

The  Letter  "  H  "  (4*^  S.  xii.  349.)— I  believe 
all  words  in  English  in  which  the  initial  h  is  mute 
are  derived  from  the  French.  The  mere  statement 
of  this  rule  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  artichoke  (French  artichaut)  should 
be  pronounced  hartichoke.  If  in  French  words 
you  drop  the  h  in  pronunciation,  which  is  used  in 
spelling,  a  fortiori  you  do  not  introduce  in  pronun- 
ciation an  h  which  is  not  used  in  spelling.  With 
regard  to  asparagus,  the  frequenters  of  Covent 
Garden  (who  should  be  an  authority  on  vegetables) 
drop  the  first  syllable  altogether,  and  confine  them- 
selves to  gra^s.  C.  S. 

Winchester  Rolls  (4*^  S.  xii.  347.) — I  find  in 
my  possession  three  written  rolls  of  Winchester 
College,  like  that  Mr.  Nichols  mentions,  dat«d 
respectively  1792,  1794,  and  1796,  and  several 
printed  ones,  dated  from  1825  to  1835.  At  both 
periods  members  of  my  family  were  scholars  of 
Winchester,  and  I  fancy  these  rolls  were  obtained 
by  every  member  of  the  college  once  a  year,  or 
once  in  two  years,  and  perhaps  are  so  stilL 

Edward  Rowdon. 

Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

I  have  copied,  for  presentation  to  the  library  of 
my  old  school,  as  complete  a  series  of  rolls  as  I 
could  obtain.  They  commence  with  one  containing 
the  name  of  Otway  the  poet.  Some  which  I  have 
seen  were  beautifully  written  with  enrichments  in 
gold.  In  later  times  they  were  printed  and  sold, 
but  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been 
replaced  by  little  books.  No  series  of  rolls  was 
ever  kept  by  authority. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


"Blbbth'*  (4«»  8.  xiL  367)  is  in  use  in  Scotland 
under  the  form  "  blate/'  signifying  timid,  shy.  I 
have  often  heard  it  said  to  a  boy  or  girl,  *'  Hech 
me,  y'ere  no  blate,''  meaning,  you  are  forward  or 
impertinent.  R.  W.  M. 

(ilasgow. 

Dr.  Jamieson  devotes  above  half  a  column  of 
his  Dictionary  to  the  consideration  of  this  word. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 
Belfast. 

In  common  Scots  we  have  W^  in  the  form  UaJU 
(shy) ;  and  the  iron  peg  on  which  our  peerie^  or 
top,  spins  is  stLU  called  the  dock,         W.  F.  (2). 

Special  Forms  of  Prayer  (4^  S.  xiL  368.) — 
The  Thanksgiving  Prayer  for  the  birth  of  Charles 
II.  may  be  worth  transcribing.  M^  copy  is  printed 
in  bladL-letter  on  a  folio  sheet  13  in.  by  8t,  and  is 
headed  by  an  emblematic  woodcut  of  a  fieur-de-lis 
crowned,  flanked  by  a  rose  and  a  thistle  also 
crowned,  and  these  again  are  flanked  by  the  lion 
and  unicorn  : — 

"  A  Thanketgiving  for  ikt  tafe  deliuery  of  the  Queene,  and 
happy  birth  of  the  yong  Prince, 

"  0  most  xnercifiiUQod  and  gracious  Father,  thou  hast 
given  us  the  joy  of  oar  hearts,  the  contentment  of  onr 
soales  for  this  life,  in  blesaing  our  deare  and  dread 
Sovereigne,  and  his  vertnoos  Ro^dlQueene,  with  a  hope- 
fall  Sonne,  and  us  with  a  Prince,  in  thy  just  time  Mul 
his,  to  rule  OTer  us.  Wee  give  thv  glorious  Name  most 
humble  and  hearty  thankes  for  this :  Lord  make  us  bo 
thankfull,  so  obedient  to  thee  for  this  |;reat  mercie,  that 
thy  goodnesse  may  delight  to  increase  it  to  us.  Increase 
it  good  Lord  to  more  children :  the  prop  one  of  another 
against  single  hope.  Increase  it  to  more  Sons :  the  great 
Btrengthemng  of  his  Migesty  and  his  Throne.  Increase 
it  in  the  life  and  wellfare  of  this  Prince  already  giuen. 
Increase  it  in  the  joy  of  the  Royall  Parents,  and  aS  true 
hearted  Subjects.  Increase  it  with  his  Christian  and 
most  happy  education,  both  in  faith  and  goodues :  That 
this  kingaome  and  people  may  be  happy :  First  in  the 
long  life  and  prosperity  of  our  most  gracious  Souereigne 
and  his  Boyall  Consort:  And  when  fulnesse  of  dayes 
must  gather  him,  Lord  double  his  fpraces  (if  it  be  possible) 
and  make  them  apparent  in  this  his  Ueire,  and  his 
Heires  after  him  tot  all  generations  to  come,  euen  for 
Jesus  Christ  his  sake  our  Lord  and  onely  Saoionr. 
Amen. 

"Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to 
the  King's  most  Excellent  Mi^estie.    1630.** 

J.  Charles  Cox. 
Hazelwood,  Belper. 

Welsh  Language  (4«»  S.  xiL  368.)— I  think 
R.  S.  can  hardly  be  correct  in  his  orthography  in 
inquiring  about  the  etymology  of  the  Cdtic  word 
'^  ystwiA;,"  seeing  that  the  letter  h  does  not  exist  in 
the  Welsh  alimbet.  The  word  he  alludes  to,  I 
presume,  is  ^^ystwyll,"  the  latter  ^Uable  being 
pronounced  by  the  Welsh  like  "  twilth,"  and 
obyiously  the  origin  of  the  EiM[lish  word  'twelfth." 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  WeLsh  word,  the  syl- 
lable "  ys"  being  merely  a  common  Welsh  prefix.  I 
suppose  I  need  not  inform  B.  S.  that  the  word 
ep%iphany  is  Ang^Ucused  Gieek^  expiessiye  of  the 
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abining  of  the  star  in  the  Etxst,  which  appeared  on 
Ihe  twelfth  day  after  the  Nativity,  that  day  heing 
kept  bj  all  the  weat«rn  churches  on  the  6th  of 
Jaouaiy.  The  Welsh  accordingly  call  it  "  ystwyll," 
or  the  twelfth  day.  The  terra  epiphany  is  not 
Adopted  by  all  Christian  nations.  The  French,  for 
inatioce,  have  another  term,  viz., "  Le  jour  dea  rois," 
Blluding  to  tho  kings  who  brought  oneringB  to  the 
Infant  Saviour.  The  Germans  have  adopted  the 
Greek  idea,  bat,  accordinjj  to  their  uBual  practice, 
buTe  eiprsBscd  it  in  their  own  vemoculnr  "  Die 
"     •   ■         "  M.  H.  E. 


I  believe  yLhoyll  (not  yd'>eyk,  oa  it  ia  printed  in 
the  query)  is  sLiuply  HoiU,  O.  Pr.  atoile,  Lut.  itclla. 
If  so,  the  application  to  the  Epiphany  is  obvioaa. 
Cvd-<forian,  the  Ember  Days,  is,  of  courae,  really  a 
Welsh  word,  and  means  Union  of  Choirs  ;  I 
suppose,  in  reference  to  the  united  prayers  of 
■choirs  (or  congregationK)  for  those  about  to  be 
ord^ed.  C.  S.  Jerham. 

Windlesham,  Buncj. 

Sir  Thomas  (Edward ?)PnLLisoN  orPulksdos 
(4*  S.  xii.  3R8.)— There  is  a  woodcut  of  his  siruia 
in  Stew's  London,  edit  1633,  p.  QfXI. 

JuHS   PiKK. 

The  following  extract  is  ftom  the  ViHtatioii  of 
London,  1508,  published  by  the  Harleian  Society, 
London,  1S69  :— 

"S'  ThoiDoa  PuUison.Knijht,  Sherifi^  and  after  Jlnyor 
ofLondon.  [Anni ;  Perpileargentana  lohla,  threeliooa 
rampant  counlerchangod.  Great :  Oat  of  a  ducal  ooroDet 
gales  a  dcmi-pencock,  winga  eipaaded  or. "J 

J.    E.    LaTTON    PifKERISG. 

Itmer  Temple  Librarj. 

Os  THE  Elective  ano  DBPosi-fa  Power  ov 
Parliament  (4*  S.  xii.  321,  349,  371,  369.)— 
Where  "  election  "  is  spoken  of  by  oid  writers  do 
they  mean  anything  more  than  the  ceremony  used 
at  the  coronation  of  some  English  kings  inWest- 
minJiter  Abbey,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury hn.'j  naked  the  assembled  peoule  from  each  of 
the  four  comers  of  the  dais,  on  which  the  throne 
was  placed,  whether  they  consented  that  the  per- 
son pre:ient  should  be  their  king  I  The  reply  has 
always  been  "  God  save  the  king,"  "  Long  live  the 
king."  Whether  the  "  candidate  "  would  have 
jTone  home  uncrowned,  if  the  "  electors  "  had  said 
"  no  "  instead  of  "  yes,"  is  a  question  for  historical 
f^essers  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  these  cases  the 
'  electors  "  were  "  the  people,"  fortuitously  repre- 
sented by  the  maltitude  present,  not  the  Parlia- 
ment. J.  H.  B. 

Whipflbr  (41'  S.  xii.  284,  354,  397.)— Mr. 
Wedgwood  appears  to  have  established  his  case  as 
to  the  origin  and  nic.ming  of  this  word.  It  seems 
to  have  been  used  with  a  certain  latitude  which 
may  not  be  acceptable  to  philological  doctrinaires. 
For  example,  see  a  pretty  well-known  broadside. 


British  Museum  collection  of  satiricml  pnnti, 
No.  1072,  called  "  The  Solemn  Hock  Ptooemtta 
of  the  Pope,  Cardiaalls,  Jesuite,"  &c.  1679.  Thi* 
comprises  an  engraving  of  a  procession,  which  *ru 
contrived  in  condemnation  of  the  Popi^  Plot,  and 
comprised  an  effigy  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  God&«y, 
vnib,  to  boot,  figures  of  the  Devil  and  the  Pope. 
Such  a  procession  was  really  performed  Nov.  17, 
1679,  and  on  that  day  of  several  eacceouve 
years.  The  engraving  is  accompanied  by  a  letts- 
de.icription  of  the  several  groupe  of  the 
procession.  A  sentence  thus  describee  the  oom- 
ipooding  parts  of  the  print;  — "  1.  Marched 
III  Wlitfflers  to  clear  the  way,  in  Pioneers'  Gape 
and  Red  Waistcoats."  The  group  thus  reGeired  U) 
consists  of  men  benrini;  lighted  torches.  The  time 
represented  is  5  o'clo<£  p.m.,  which,  in  LondOD  on 
Nov.  17,  is  after  dark.  No.  108A,  in  the  bubb 
collection  of  satires,  bears  a  title  siiular  lo  that  tt 
No.  1072 ;  it  is  dated  a  year  kter,  and  the  dtKBf- 
tion  of  the  first  group  is: — "  1.  Was  a  Leadti  on 
Horaeback  ;  after  hiin  march  Whifflers,  cltd  like 
Pioneere,  to  clear  the  way,"  The  men  of  the  gioq» 
in  question  carry  torches.  No.  1084,  Nov.  17, 
168(1,  is  the  same  effect,  as  to  t}iB  design;  the 
description  styles  the  torch-bearers  "pioneers."  • 


Prnance  IK  THE  CiiDRcn  OF  EMsiiAini  (^  S. 
liL  !69,  213,  298.)— Amongst  the  WoUeyiraS.in 
the  British  Museum  is  preserved  the  commonjdaoe-  , 


of  tlie  tiDio  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  ChailM  L 
One  of  the  most  singular  reiat«a  to  penance  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  appears  from  the  contast 
to  be  about  the  year  1611,    It  b  u  foUows: — 

"  A  DecluaUoD  to  be  mada  by  Elohard  Hall  aad  timr 
cis  hia  wyfe  of  Wirkeiworth. 

"  The  aside  Richard  and  his  wyfe  ihaD  rmlM  to  tbt 
Cburch  of  WorluwoTth  uppon  tha  flnto  Bamng  ta  Smt 
Dsate  act  the  beginninse  or  ondiu*  of  monilnio  jaaai 
and  then  and  their  before  tha  rofnleter,  ahinehwu«H^ 
and  some  of  the  faoneat  ndgtiboDri,  ahill  aya  ■Itar  Ika 
Dilnlster  as  followeth  —  Whams  wM  good  pewla  t» 
get^Dge  and  □oglectinm  ouro  dewUee  to  ilit^Kj  0«A 
Gave  committed  the  filthy  and  det«tf»Ue  rinne  of  tani- 
cacon  tfigeather  before  wee  ween  muiM  to  Qte  i»gm0t 
of  oure  owoe  soules  and  the  erlll  eimtpla  of  otben,  wM 
are  bartel;  aonje  for  the  aame  end  doe  repntt  ne  fi^ 
tliBbottnm  Dfonrbartea  pnyinge  elmUitj  Qod  to  ta|l>e 
ue  both  tliie  and  all  other  oflenoei  and  dnaee  and  to  ni 

ua  vith  hii  Holy  Speritt  that tkelrkaeflbaocM^ 

and  for  this  t^od "    {The  laA  few  Uiwi  tf  thaHE 

are  torn  and  illegible.] 

J.  CsAXLm  Cox. 

Hazel  wood,  Bolper. 

Inspiration  of  the  Hkatbes  Weitbm  ('^S. 
xii.  151,  236,  316.)— In  reply  to  Mr.  Tew,  adng 
for  references  to  similar  pasaa^  in  tha  Atba 
of  the  first  and  second  cenbuu^I  gfrcaasdiM 
quotation  from  the  first  Apolon  of  JoMulbit^ 
preceding  those  extracts  wbicO  Mb.  TkW  gnOL 
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Apology  L,  44,  60,  IHal  c.  Trypho,  69,  Mid  vMeh 

passage  affirms  more  decidedly  in  the  beginning 
that  the  poeU  were  indebted  to  the  demons  for 
their  isspiratioa ;  and  the  other  tmd  subsequent 
passages  of  Justin  are  repetitiouB  and  conGnnations 
to  the  same  effect. 

Clark's  Ant«-Nicene  Chriatinn  Library,  the  Fint 
Apology  of  Justiti,  chap,  xxiii.:— 

"Before  He  (ChriBt)  !««*nie  tt  man  wnong men,  l . 

influeacedbjtlisdfmDTu  befnrementioned,  relMed  before- 
huid,  Ihrougli  the  iDslnimenC&lit;  of  the  poeta,  Uiow 
circaniBtuntBB  u  having  really  hapnensd,  which,  having 
firtiUously  deTised,  they  iiBrraled,    ia:. 

To  wliicL  is  appended  the  note: — 

"  The  Benedictine  ciUtorB,  Maruius,  Otto,  and  Trollope 
here  note  that  Justin  in  this  chapter  promiaeft  to  coaki 
good  the  poaition,  that  befare  hia  incamatiOD,  the  demons 
having  some  knowledge  of  what  he  would  accompllrii,' 
enabled  the  heathen  pools  and  priesta  to  anticipMe, 
though  in  a  dielorted  funn,  die  f<tct>  of  the  incarnation, 

I  lun  quite  willing  to  do  my  best  from  time  to 
time  in  supplying  Mr.  Tew  with  references  to 
identity  in  the  arguments  of  the  Fathen,  bat  he 
inust  excuse  me  bom.  the  hibour  and  time  em- 
ploj-ed  in  making  an  indes  or  analysis  or  concord- 
imte  of  the  FaUtere  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
centurien,  to  whom  I  limited  my  obserrtttionfl. 

I  have  read,  or  do  read,  theee  Fathers  to  find 
corroboration  of  the  history  and  text  of  the  New 
Te-itament  ;  I  think  it  miut  be  confessed  they  are 
rather  disnppointing,  and  do  not  afford  us  Che 
information  we  have  in  the  Gospels  or  Scriptnre 
rekting  to  the  lives  and  inaidents  of  petaona  there 
meatiaued. 

At  present,  without  descending  to  porticnlutB, 
do  not  all  these  Fathen  deal  in  theaamegeneralitieat 
Besides  demonology,  there  are  two  other  principal 
topics  with  them,  preceding  prophecies  or  types, 
unrl  attacks  on  the  ancient  mythology,  and  in  their 
treatment  of  either  is  there  mnch  variation  1  Inde- 
pendent nf  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  they  are 
very  fond  of  aupporting  it  from  abstmct  argnnient, 
and  the  reasons  they  give  for  it  are  almost  always 
the  sniue. 

Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  chapter,  Heeros  to  reflect 
on  the  sameness  of  the  arguments  produced  by  the 
Fathers ;  he  talks  of  their  frequent  employment  of 
the  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  wit  of  Lucian  againat 
the  heathen  mythology,  and  "  their /outmrtUargn- 
ment"  of  prophecy,  &c.,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  chapter,  beginning,  "It  is  at 
least  dnubtfnl." 

Witii  regard  to  demonology,  Peter  has  a  theory 
in  the  ('Icmcnline  Hmailtet,  which  I  also  think  I 
have  seen  in  other  of  the  Fathera,  that  the  demons 
enter  uien  in  order  to  share  in  their  enjoyments, 
whether  eating  or  drinking  or  the  other  lusts  of 
the  flesh;  iindPetersayit,  iacoDseqnence,toCIe[Qent 
"that  there  ia,  therefore,  no  better  preaerrative 
■gainst  demons  than  to  starve  them  oat;  give  them 


no  satisfaction  in  those  indulgences,  and  they  will 
leave  you." — Hamilg,  duf.  x.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Paul  says  t^e  same,  in  the  senseof  aemou- 
iacal  possession,  speaking  of  Satan,  %nd  particu- 
krly  m  personifying  Sin  in  regard  to  himwelC 
(EomaTU  vii.,  all  the  chapter,  or  5  to  26.)  And 
for  Satan  in  the  f^ome  sense  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  Concordance,  1  &  2  Cor.,  1  &  2  Thm.,  and 
I  Tim. 

Peter,  in  tlie  Cletaentinei,  ascribes  to  the  demons 
nseful  discoveries  and  fine  arts  {Homily  viii, 
chap,  xiv.);  it  was  natural  for  them,  therefore,  that 
besides  indulging  in  the  grosser  desires  of  the  fiesh, 
they  should  tAke  pleasure  in  the  mental  appetites  of 
mankind,  and  give  to  us  the  creations  of  geniiu  in 
a  Homer,  Hesiod,  I>aute,  and  Milton  on  subjects 
which  devils  ou^t  to  know  the  most  about.  Ms, 
Tew  tells  us  that  the  catechumens  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  an  exorcism  of  twenty  days  before  tbey 
were  admitted  to  baptism,  and  wo  are  infonned 
in  the  CUmeiUitte  £o7m7i«a  that  fasting  was  roqairad 
by  Peter  before  baptism.  No  doubt  this  was.  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  Peter,  that  the  best 
exorcism  of  the  demon  or  demons  within  us  iras  to 
starve  them  out.  Homily  tii.,  ch,  Ixim,  "Peter 
having  thus  spoken,  afterw^ds  said,  *  Whoever 
of  you  wish  to  te  baptized,  begin  from  to-morrow 
to  fast,  and  have  hands  laid  upon  yon  day  by  day.'" 
Perhaps  this  was  oxoTciBm.  "  After  three  days  he 
began  to  baptize"  {Homiiy  xl,  25).  And  in 
Homily  xiii.,  chaps,  xi.,  xii.,  it  ia  stated  that  three 
days'  fasting  without  eating  anything  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  baptism,  and  cannot,  on  any  account, 
be  dispensed  with. 

Philosophy,  as  well  as  poetty,  and  all  the  science 
and  literature  of  the  ancients,  are  included  by  the 
Fathers  undertlie  anathemaof  demoniacal  possession. 
And  this  is  the  summing  op  of  Clement  the  Roman 
1  the  Clemwtine  HomiUts,'Hotnily  iv.,  12:— 
Therefore  I  say  that  the  whole  learning  of  the 
Greeks  ia  n  most  dreadfiil  fabrication  of  a  wicked 
•mon."  W.  J.  BntCH. 

Oxford  and  Cambridee  dub. 

GiLLBB  DB   liAVAI.,  SbIOITEUR   DB   BeTK  (4*''   S. 

iL  3I»,  36%.)— la  the  Hittoire  de  la  Bretagni, 
par  Dom  Lobisieaa,  will  be  found  an  account  of 
this  monster  of  iniquily ;  the  Marquis  de  Sade 
(arcadti  ambo)  men^ons  him  at  voL  L,  p.  S23,  of 
•JiuftiM,  edition  of  1791.  In  the  Biogrofhie  Uni- 
vtnelie  (Michaud)  is  a  short  but  concise  notice 
from  the  pen  of  M.  H.  Andiffivt  ;  finally  M.  Paul 
Lacroix  has  devoted  seveial  pages  to  the  Marshal 
de  Eetj^  in  his  Curtosit^*  de  I'liisioiTC  de  la  France, 
par  P.  L.  Jacob,  Paris,  1858,  reprinted  at  Bnigsela, 
under  the  title  of  Crimet  Stranges,  Le  Marirhal  dt 
Ray*,  par  Paul  I^croix,  &c.  H.  S.  A, 

The  Eabubbt  Mbntioh  or  Shakspbarb  (4/^ 

xi.  37R,  491  ;   xii.  179,  367.)— Did  the  com- 

niendat4)ry  verses  in  which  Shakspeare  is  men- 
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tioned  appear  in  the  full  edition  of  WUlobie  hi» 
jtjuct  ?  If  so,  I  have  been  misled  by  Haslewood'a 
nrticle  in  tile  Britidi  Bibliograpker,  t.  4,  p.  241, 
■who,  following  RitBon,  refers  them  to  the  1596 
edition,  but  quotes  from  that  of  1605. 

C.  Elliot  Bhowne. 

BEnFoRO  HocaE :  The  Column  in  Covbst 
GiRDEN  (4"'  S.  nl  2SG;  xii.  213,  3ie.)— The 
obelisk,  BtDcks,  and  part  of  the  littJe  piazza  that 
)   burnt,   appear   in  a  print  engraTed  by  T. 


(E.  &  J.  Dodsley.  1761)  the  following  account  ia 
given  ; — "  In  the  middle  (Govent  Oarden  Market} 
IS  a  handsome  column  supporting  four  sun  diaU." 
The  following  eitnict  ia  from  a  small  pamphlet  of 
eighteen  pages,  issued  about  twenty-iire  yenra  n^, 
entitled  Odde  and  Endi  about  Corent  Garrftii;— 

"  ColuDin  formerfj  Btsndlag  in  the  centre  of  Corent 
Oarden  Market.— ThiB  colnmn  wu  of  tbe  CorintbiiQ 
order,  and  fluted.  It  etood  on  a  pedestal,  tebich  was 
ruMd  upon  »ii  itopi  of  blecli  marble.    Tbc  rapita" 

rery  rnucb  enriched;  it  BuppDrted  a  tiguare  Moaa,  

lidii  of  Khich  itmd  txi  tun  diali.  Upnn  this  stone  stood 
a  elabfl  supported  by  four  icrolls.  Removed  in  Jun 
1790." 

E.  H.  CoiEMA!), 

SiifOLOOtiE  (4*  S.  xii.  267,  312,  379.)— I  wa 
not  thinking  of  the  French,  No  doubt  "  logue  "  is 
the  French  ending,  aa  "log"  is  the  German.  What 
I  said  was  that  it  was  not  English.  If  the  writer 
meant  it  ns  a  French  word,  he  should  have  put 
inverted  commas,  or  itiilles,  neither  of  which  he 
did.  Ltttzlton. 

Sib  John  Mason  (4'"  S.  vii.  365, 420, 490 ;  v 
33 ;  xii.  335.)— I  regret  to  be  unable  to  give  Mh. 
Ftnmore  any  infonuation  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Wni.  Finmore,  whom  he  mentions,  was  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Sir  John  Mason.  I  had 
imagined,  ut  one  time,  that  Sir  John  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  of  the  poet  Mason  j  but 
having  since  found  that  he  died  without  iss' 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  prolong 
investigations,  as  there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  my 
being  able  to  trace  any  connexion  between  the 
Gimily  of  the  poet  and  that  of  Sir  John.  Should 
Mb.  Fykmorb  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
subject  to  lead  him  to  pursue  it  further,  I  shall  be 
happy,  on  learning  his  address,  to  forward  him  such 
notes  as  I  have  relative  to  Sir  John's  family,  or  to 
.Tsaist  him  in  any  other  way  within  my  power. 
P.  M. 

"Fatherland"  (4"'  S.  ix.  312  ;  xii.  334.)— 
There  ia  just  one  word  to  be  said  about  FnlAcrfanrf, 
whicli  is,  that  as  the  Americans  use  it  it  has  a 
quite  different  signification  from  the  German  sense, 
borrowed  by  laoac  D'Israeli  from  the  Dutch.  The 
New  Engbader  speaks  of  old  England  as  bis  Father- 


land, not  his  native  land,  but  the  native  hund  of 
his  fathers. 

The  German  war-songa  of  modem  ort^  (see 
Prof.  Bbkckie's  little  book  on  the  subject)  show 
that  the  use  of  this  word  is  found  agreeable  to  the 
German  mind.  But  as  nobody  ever  talked  yet  of 
Father  tarth,  I  cannot  say  that  it  ia  a  "  neologism  " 
that,  spite  of  Byron  and  Southey,  I  should  much 
care  to  use.  Mother  country,  rooted  in  coamo- 
politan  Mother  tartii,  seems  to  me  the  fitter  and  the 
dearer  appellation.  By  the  way,  "neologism" 
13  introducing  new  words  and  new  doctrines  ; 
-.  .  a  pity  we  cannot  confine  it  to  the  latter  sense 
and  have  done  with  ambiguity.  C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair,  W. 

Fiuftr'aruif.as  a  characteristic  Dutch[diTaae,miut 
have  been  well  known  in  England  before  D'lsraeli'* 
time.  In  Puckle'a  Englan^t  Path  to  Wmlth  anJ 
HoiLOvr,  1700,  the  Dutch  interlocutor  is  made  to 
say,— 

"An  honest  man  is  a  citUen  of  the  world.  Gun 
eqoilizcth  all  places  to  me.  And  when  you  settle  » 
fishery  upon  better  terms  than  ours  Iwill  bid  adien  td 
t'Vsderlandt,  and  remora  to  London." 

Is  not  this  an  early  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  citi/en  of  the  world  "  ? 

C.  Elliot  Browse. 

"  H.*D  I  NOT  roirND,"  &c.  (4'^  S.  lii.  309,  357.)— 
I  should  like  to  know  what  grounds  my  Mend  Da. 
EoGERS  has  for  changing  the  title  of  this  poem  from 
"  Inconstancy  Beproved"  to  that  of  "  The  Forsaken 
Mistress,"  It  has  been  known  under  the  former 
title  since  1659,  or  just  twenty-one  years  after  Sir 
Robert  Ayton's  death.  It  is  true  that  Allan 
Cunningham  spoke  of  it  as  "  His  (Ayton'a)  song  to 
a  forsaken  miatreas."  But  then,  aa  we  nil  know 
now,  Allan  was  no  authority.  It  is  a  jnty  b) 
disturb  the  landmarks  of  literature,  and  it  is  UtUe 
leas  than  sacrilege  to  lake  away  from  a  beautifnl 
poem  the  name  which  it  has  borne  for  upwards  of 
20*J  years.  I  do  not  know  how  on  earth  De. 
RooERS  could  have  done  it,  1  have  not  seen  hLl 
London  edition  of  ISTl.  Perhaps  he  has  explained 
the  reason  why  therein.  Jamks  Hooo, 

Stirling. 

Earldom  op  HEREFORn  (4'"  S.  xii.  67,  135, 
177.)— I  forgot  Roger  Fitzoabem  until  an  accident 
recalled  him  to  my  mind.  Illy  only  authority  for 
Roger's  death  in  11)99  is  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  hand- 
writing of  my  father  some  aevsnty  years  ago.  I 
accepted  the  figures  withont  hesitation,  knowing 
his  general  accuracy,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  fad 
that  there  was  any  uncertainty  reapcctingthe  date. 
Tlie  Bishop  of  Down  died  in  1B4S.  I  found  tba 
scrap  acting  as  book-marker  in  an  old  folio  in  the 
dilapidaled  condition  in  which  it  now  appears. 
Fred.  Manx, 

Egbam  Vicarage, 

Nobility  Granted  for  so  Mant  Ykars  (4* 
S.   xii   388,  3ft4.)— I  am  anxious  to  offer  my  be«t 
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thanks  to  Nephrite  for  his  lucid  explanation  of 
whnt  nobility  was  in  Germany.  Such  a  note  ia 
truly  valuable.  It  did  not  Btrike  me  when  I  wrote 
thut  Nosini,  although  n  foreigner,  for  he  was  of 
Sienna,  might  hare  proved  that  ho  belonged  t«  the 
old  Italian  nohility.  Ralph  N.  James. 

Aahford,  Keat. 

"Six-asd-Thirtiks"  {■i'X  S.  xiL  328,  375.)— 
U.  0 — N  is  mistaken  in  referring  the  coin  called  a 
'  Six-and^Thirly  "  to  the  Bank  of  England  tokeofl. 
The  "  Six-a-nd-Tkirty"  is  the  piece  of  thirty-aix 
grotea  issued  by  the  Hanse  town  of  Bremen,  It 
is,  or  rather  was,  in  common  circulation  in  North 
Germany.  The  value  was  about  eighteenpence, 
and  it  got  its  name  of  "  Six-and-'fiiirty"  from 
having  the  figures  3ti  in  very  large  chaiacters 


the 


law 


the 


ifthecoin. 


large  aa  to  fill  nearly  the  whole  ai 

A  abort  time  since  some  queries  were  answered  aa 
to  boxes  of  weights  and  scales  for  foreign  money 
current  in  England  in  George  III.'s  reign.  Some 
of  the  weights  are  marked  30',  and  will  probably  be 
what  is  meant.  P.  P. 

These  were  gold  Portuguese  coina.  They  were 
in  circulation  and  current  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Weights  for  them  and 
u  double  piece  current  at  3t  12s.  have  often  been 
brought  to  me,  weighing  very  close  upon  ioz,  and 
loz.  avoirdupois.  Samubl  Shaw. 

Aiidover. 

faUitTyaxuaui. 

S0TB3  OH  BOOKS,  ETC. 

An  Euat/  r>n  tJit  UuUtry  of  lite  Engtiik  OorframeiU  and 

CoiuliMioa,  fron  tL  flswn  0/  i/esrj  VIL   to  tht 

PratJU  Time.    By  John,  &rl  Busaell.    New  Edition. 


'^^'' 


IB  U  Co.) 


a  pliraie  vhich,  we  hope,  nill  figure 
CD  countlese  ineues  of  thia  eicelleiit  work.  Eirl  RuneU'e 
book  aliDWB  how  much  of  the  first  importaaca  maybe 
ujd  ia  few  words.  While  a  diicussiun  ia  going  on  iu 
"S.   i:   Q,"   louchlng  the   power  of  ParlittmentB,  the 

English  freedom  i'n  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  which  hnre 
been  since  deieloped  in  our  rastcblesa  coaatitution,  will 
be  read  with  double  interest: — "latbefirat  place,  the 
BoverfJKnt;  of  England  did  not  reside  in  the  Kin^  eolet;. 
All  matters  of  State  importance  were  made  subjects  of 
delibemtioii  in  the  King's  high  court  of  Parliament, 
which  waa  called  together  eipreael;  for  that  purpose. 
Id  cnae  of  War,  it  was  the  biumess  of  that  aseembly  to 
consider  of  means  for  carrjiDg  it  on ;  if  the  aucceasioo 
wu  disputed,  or  a  regency  required,  an  appeal  was  mode 
to  their  judgment;  and  all  laws  iatending  Co  be  per- 
manently binding  on  the  people  received  the  sanction  of 
their  authority.  Nor  did  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Tudor  attempt  by  any  means  to  diminii;b  or  uodervulue 
the  imnortonce  of  Pailianient.  Thecrown  of  Henry  the 
BoTentb  rested  on  a  Parliamentary  Act.  Henry  the 
iCighth  repeatedly  employed  the  name  and  luknowledged 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  change  the  auccesiion.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  offence  ,of  saying  that  the 


Queen,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  hud  not  power  to 

dispose  of  the  auccesaion  t4>  the  Crown  waa  made  high 

treason    during    her    life,    and  a  misdenieiuionr,  with 

forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  after  her  decease.  Thus, 

however  arbitrary  the  acta  of  these  aovereigns,  Dothing 

was  taken  from  the  reverence  due  to  the  FartinroeDt,tha 

great  council  of   the  King,  the  grand  inqueat  of  the 

natioD,  and  the  bigbeat  court  in  the  kingdom.    The  power 

given  to  Henry  the  Eighth  to  issue  proclamatiem  equal 

in  validity  to  laws  was,  Indeed,  a  direct  blow  to  Pani^ 

mentary  government.     But  the  act  was  in  force  on^ 

eight  years,  and  contained  a  proviso,  that  these  procluna' 

tions  ahould  not  be  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of 

the  realm.     During  the  reigna  of  Mary  and  Eliiabeth, 

the  PailittBient,  however  subeervient,  was  yet  a  principal 

inatrument  in  carrying  on  the  government.     Hence  aroae 

a  caceseity,  not,  indeed,  that  a  king  of  England  should 

relinquish  all  hops  of  exercising  tyrannical  power,  but 

that  if  Bucceaaful  he  muat  have  his  '  LoHe  and  Commons ' 

aceomplicea  in  his  tyronay.    If  these  bodies,  therefor*, 

should  ever  desire  practically  that  ahare  in   the  State 

which  the  lawa  virtnolly  allowed  tbem,  or,  if  they  abonld 

refuse  their  support  to  the  measures  of  the  Crown,  th« 

King  must  either  anbmit  to  their  claim,  or,  by  ditoon. 

tinning  Parliaments,  give  fair  warning  to  the  people  that 

the  form  of  government  was  cbaoged." 

].  The   BvcBtia   or   Eciogua  0/   Virgil.      Witli   StMl 

baaed  on  those  in  CoDington's  Edition,  a  Life  of  Vir^, 

and  an  Article  on  Ancient  Musical  [nitmmentg.    With 

Iliustrationt  from  Rich's  Atttiquiltii.     Translated  into 

UeroicVeraebyR.  M.  MUIington,M.A.-2.  T'At.Foiiti* 

Otorffie  ef  VirjU.    Translated  .  .  .  by  R.  M.  MiUiug- 

ton,  M.A.— 3.   Thi  Satini  of  Horaci.    In  Rbythndc 

Proae,  for  the  Student.    By  R.  M.  Millington,  MX 

(Longmans  Jc  Co.) 

Ma.  MiLLmaTOH  requires  no  introduction  to  the  public. 

He  is  as  highly  appreciated  as  he  ia  well  known.    These 

the  illuitratioDS  and    notes,   which  make    the    reader 

familiar  with  the  life  and  its  waj a  of  the  far  back  period; 

and  should  create  in  him  a  desire  to  know  more  fully  the 

cord  of  the  histarians  and  the  poeta  of  the  classical 

riod.    We  warmly  commend  theae  chonning  voluates 

learned  and  unlearned  readers. 

tk  Oipiia  and  Ike 

{Triibner  &  Co.) 

HiaE  is  a  book  In  uhich  there  is  oa  much  amusement  aa 
luriooe  learning,  and  which  ia  ae  of  great  iat«rest  to  the 
ihitotogist  OS  to  the  "  general  reader."  All  that  Mr. 
leland  tells  of  the  customs  and  peculiaritiea  of  the 
Gipsies  waa  gathered  by  him  from  the  Qip«e«  ihem- 
'  '  ho  speaks  in  tenna  almost  of  affecUon. 
book  on  the  ancient  people  hai  not 
hitherto  appeared  ;  it  ia  thoroughly  original ;  and  wo 
tcommend  It  for  its  storiea  and  fables  aa  well  aa  far  ita 
hilological  illuatrations.  Mr.  Leland  finds  nearly  ill 
ipay  words  to  have  been  originally  Hindustani,  even 
lose  which  seem  to  be  taken  by  tbe  Oipeies  from 
lodem  languBigea. 


that  Supplen 

Earlt  EnoLisn  Text  Societt  :  The  Dukr  or  Mak- 
ibsteb's  CouHmoKATioii  Fuip. — With  (he  last  dav  of 
.73.  the  Early  English  Text  Society  will  close  tbe 
nth  year  of  its  existence.  The  Society  haa  made 
poarible  a  knowledge  of  tbe  hlatory  of  the  English 
lage,  and  has  made  acceoibte  the  moat  valuable 


bo  that  marked  A. 
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iloeumeats  of  tliM  history.  The  chniiBe  Ibit  the  Society'i 
ten-Tean'  lifo  hu  nrou);ht  in  the  Kieatilic  study  at 
Englisb,  is  ucJuioviedged  bj  tlie  Kholara  of  tbs  Con- 
tiaent  nod  tbe  United  Statea,  but  bus  not  jtt  met  with 
due  recognition  in  England,  where  the  Society  ii 
buofflcientlj  supported.  It  bu  liabilitie»  thut  it  cvunot 
discharge.  The  [luke  of  SlanchpttEr  hu,  tlierefore, 
como  forward  to  head  a  Commrmoralion  Fund  in  help  of 
the  Societj,  and  hu  proposed  that  2uui.  ehonid  be  raiiad 
bj  twenty  donatioTiB  of  1(M.  each,  ani  that  an;  number 
of  nnaller  donations  shoDld  be  received.  Tho  Dukes  of 
Manchester  and  DavoDBhiro,  the  Marquis  of  Hipon,  Mr. 
Sicliard  Johniion  of  Langton  Oaks,  near  Manchester, 
and  a  London  "Friend,"  haTC  already  contHbuted 
1IH.  each.  Others  haTe  giien  gmaller  soms,  and  the 
n  Fund  is  thus  well  started.     All  monoy 


the  Barlv  EnjIiBb  Teit  Society's  i 


E.C.,  or  to  the  Earl.  Engl 
the  Union  Bank,   Prince' 


Th«  demoliOon  of  another  City  church  ia  threatened ; 
Bt.  Benet,  Paul's  Whnrf,  whose  small  dumo  conlrasU 
from  the  river  so  picturesquely  with  that  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1633  from 
Wren's  desiena,  in  place  of  one  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict, 
contains  many  marble  tablets  commomoratlTO  of  persons 
of  consideration  in  their  time,  one  being  erected  to  John 
(.'harlea  Brooke,  Somerset  Herald,  Becretary  to  the  Earl 
AlanbBll  of  England,  and  F.S.A.,  who  was  killed,  with 
Beroral  other  persons,  during  a  panic  at  tbe  old  Hay- 
market  Theatre  on  the  3rd  Feb.,  1794.  Here  also  was 
buried  Inigo  Jones. 

A  HEUORiiL  fountain  has  been  lately  erected,  at  the 
cipenH  of  Lady  Burdett  C'outts,  in  Edinburgh,  at  GaorEe 
I\  .  Bridge,  near  the  entrance  of  Old  0 re jfriors' Church- 
™rd,  Id  commemorate  the  fidelity  of  "Oreyfriars  Bobby." 
'Iho  fountain,  uf  Fetoihcad  graaito,  stands  7  ft.  high, 
and  ii  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Bobby  in  bronze.  The 
l<edestnl  hears  the  following  inseriution  ;--"A  tribute  to 
the  alTectiouato  (idclity  of  UrayftiDn  Bobby.  In  185S, 
thij  friitltful  dog  followed  tho  remains  of  his  master  to 
(ircyfriars'  Churchyard,  and  lingered  near  tho  spot  untQ 
Iiix  death  in  187^-" 

Mn.  Eli.19  KinirT,  referring  to  1"'  S.  lii,  299,  writes:— 
"In  the  >N'olcs  on  Bookn,'  on  Ilnydn's  Diclitmary  qf 
Dali'i,  it  is  rtinarkod  : — '  Iram  was  the  northern  local 
iiamc  for  a  iieeuliar  wafiRoii,  and  Iramjeai/  for  the  road 
mi  wlilch  it  ran,  long  before  many  of  Bcninmin  Outram's 
llnu  of  itncpatiirs  were  bom.' "  Mr.  Bight  aaks  wlicther 
the  vi'unl  "tram"  is  not  derived  from  tho  Latin 
"  tr^'inrs,"  a  crots-nath,  or,  aa  Ylrgil  has  it,  n  way,  or 
]i>tb  :- 

"  Kt  rncili  rni  traniit«  si«tam."~,f;uirf,  t1.  1370. 

Mn.r.'N.-.  W.Q.  (York)  writes  i  "Tho  nnniTersary  of 
Alilliin'H  death  (tith  fiei.)  liu  ju«t  neurrcd.   In  an  old  edi- 

ti r  Littleton's Znfin  »iV(iriNNrvlt  is  recorded  thus  :— 

'  I'iTI.    ,1u.  Milton  iminanissluii  ritrrieidii  defensor  grani- 
mnllciii  ahllt  ad  i>lurcs.'  "  W.  O. 

TiiN  Manchi'ater  Literary  Club  llaTC  just  issued  the 


lldOKH    AND     ODD     VOLUMES 


«d  br  JaJiaiPiiJffOUJ^ 


m.  Tltiiii,  Ualdn.  Ehb. 


ftaiitti  Xa  earrcH^nUuiU. 

Tht  CiriUmai  Nnnher  of  "  N.  te  Q."  tnll  be  jniUiiM 
on  Saturday,  13ci  Dtamnr.  Oonirilmtiont  i»Uiiiitii 
iapedaiiiffor  that  juttntiar,  tkouid  be  /anBardtd  ruit  UUtr 
Ikaa  Ike  iih  itftiat  moHU. 

F.  W.  T. — "  Bee  how  these  Christiaiu  loTe  on*  another." 
ThefiTil  nuKlHta  of  IMi  lading  it  in  Ttrtuma*,  vJU 
noCica  H,  net  as  cmplotfid  bv  any  parlicidar  author,  bid 
•among  lie  AoAni.-  "  ■  Sa,' 4ay  Iktf, 

...   .  ]y  Umt  OM  ano&j 
hcatioi]  halt  OKI  anoliter." 


'  dill 


iSunt 


Tint  lait  u 


n  adtnaU."     (ApoL  adr. 
[  IT.  cap.  Taj  10) 

a  Kov  these  Chri*- 


ffivea  ihi  injiiij  jiarapkrastia 
tians  iove  out  anotker."  '^'■-^- 
noK  have  (At  laying. 

W.  II.  F.  a>b— 1.  W/MlwuOtefomaiuliaaJuofllM 
"  cap  and  liUi,"  Uu  luad-giar  nf  lit  a^eieKt  jaUrl — 
A  jiiim;  varioBj.  2.  Have  they  not  become  lAe  syvibol  nf 
!Cil  and  Aumour  1—No.  3.  If  not,  vhat  arelhey  mtyrAti 
of!— In,  that  laler  dayi,  of  6old  JoUy.  I  ofttK  SMCf  vtU 
Vie  txpretiim,  tn  rcfertiice  (oony  om  kSo  liai  aitevijiiid  to 
be  amuiing,  that  "he  luu  datned  lie  cap  and  b^*." — 
Whith  meatu  ikat  h*  it  ptayina  the  fooL  FariJier  infer- 
mation  nnjr  btfatuid  in  The  History  of  Court  Fmtls. 

F.  G.^Jokn  Stuart  MiU,  in  kit  Aatobiogj^by,  says.- 
"  The  name  I  gave  to  the  Society  I  had  plannti  tnt  Ubs 
unitarian  SocUlj/.  Itvat  lie  firittiatthat  anwoMhad 
tat<»  ihi  title  of  1/fUitaTiati ;  and  Iht  name  rwuu  itt  way 
iNlo  l/ie  language  from  thii  AttDiHs  lowve.     I  did  met 

•  irenl  the  aoTdJmt  found  it  in  one  of  OalVe  nowett.  Tbe 
Annats  of  tbe  Parisli,  in  MAicl  the  Seotdi  clerffyniau,  of 
ichom  the  boot  it  a  n/ijioted  autobiography,  itrtpruenitd 
ai  vnmiajr  hit  paritKumeri  not  to  leave  the  Ootpd  and 
licome  Ulililariant." 

H,  M.—At  OraveloUe  "Vie  French  poiitieit  icat  one  of 
great   aalnral  ilrtnylh,  which  no  IroubU  tool  iparid  to 

•  ncreau  by  enlrenchmtnti,  rifit-pilt,  and  haUtnet."  Set 
War  Correspondence  of  the  Duly  News,  p.  63. 

li,  A.  W. — Open  commtmitationt  rtqitire  only  tht  half- 
penny ilamp. 

P.  J.  F.—  We  ihall  be  glad  to  print  the  letttr. 

Jno.  a.  Fovlh.  — "To  go  the  whole  has."  Set 
"N.  ItQ."  1"  8.  iii.  224,  2fi0;  It.  2*0 ;  3^  B.  t.  *»j  but 
partloularly  113. 

a.  S.~ Akimbo  z^  It.  A  schembo. 

F.  M.— "Xlieobacrredof  all  obierrera." 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addretwd  to  "  Tha 
Editor" — Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The 
PBblisher  "—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Stnuid, 
London.  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
mnnications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  eiceptioo. 

To  all  communicatioas  should  be  affixed  the  name  tad 
address  of  the  sender,  not  nacefsorily  for  publiciHon,  but 
a*  a  gnarantae  of  good  faith. 


i<-  s.  xiL  Nor.  29, 78.]         NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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THE  HEREDITARY  RIGHT  TO  THE  CROWN, 
AND  THE  DEPOSING  POWER  OP  PABLIA- 
MENT. 

Has  any  English  Sotkreign  ever  been  Elbctsd  oe 
Deposed  by  Pabliameni] 

XO.  II.— RlOHARD  II. 

It  is  proposed  to  show  as  to  the  case  of  Richard 
II.,  as  it  has  ah-eady  been  shown  as  to  the  caae  of 
Edward  II.,  that  it  atfords  no  foundation  for 
Dr.  Freeman's  assertion  that  Parliament  has  ever 
disregarded  the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  or 
lias  ever  sanctioned  the  deposition  of  a  sovereign. 
Dr.  Freeman's  impressions  on  the  subject  are  per- 
vaded by  the  fallacy  he  ascribes  to  the  very  class  he 
decries — the  lawyers — the  fallacy  of  confounding 
names  and  forms  with  facts,  and  mistaking  the  pre- 
tence for  the  reality.  He  fancies  that  whenever  a 
body  of  men  seized  by  force  the  power  of  the  State, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Parliament,  that  there  was 
really  a  Parliament.  He  is  entirely  insensible  to 
the  essential  importance  of  the  elements  of  order 
and  freedom  in  the  constitution  of  a  ParHament. 
But  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  turbulent  as  they 
were,  they  well  understood  the  difference  between 
force  and  right ;  and  they  held  fast  to  the  here- 
ditary right  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power  of 
Parliament  on  the  other,  as  the  sheet-anchors  of 
the  state.  But  then  it  was  essential  to  Parliament 
that  king  and  Parliament  ahoidd  be  free  ;  and  the 


exercise  of  force  and  violence  against  one-— and  still 
more  against  both— of  course,  destroyed  the  very 
existence  of  Parliament,  which  conld  only  exiet 
under  a  lawful  sovereign.  The  strength  of  the 
Parliament  in  those  ages  lay  hi  the  Barons,  whose 
own  rights  to  their  titles  and  estates  were  heredi- 
tary ;  and  who,  of  course,  therefore,  recognized  an 
equal  right  in  the  sovereign.  To  have  doubted 
his  hereditary  right  would  have  destroyed  their 
own,  for  they  rested  on  the  same  foundation — 
settled  usage.  However  young  or  weak,  or  even 
vicious,  a  sovereign  might  be,  any  ill  consequences 
to  the  nation  would  be,  and  were,  prevented 
by  the  control  of  Parliament  over  his  mimsters. 
Thus  it  was  that  Parliament  had  really  no  reason 
to  disregard  the  right  of  the  sovereign,  while  there 
was  every  reason  for  upholding  it.  Thus  though 
Edward  III.  was  a  boy  when  his  father  was  mur- 
dered, and  a  mere  youth  when  he  asserted  his  right 
to  exercise  sovereign  power,  his  ri^t  was  at  once 
recognized,  and  so  of  his  grandson,  Richard  II. 

Before  coming  to  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  I 
desire  to  notice  a  distinct  legislative  declaration 
of  the  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  Mr.  Freeman  has 
strangely  misconceived.  It  is  the  statute  25 
Edward  III.  stat.  2,  which  proposed  to  settle  the 
law  as  to  inheritance,  and  declared  "  the  law  of  the 
Crown  of  Engl(md  is,  and  always  hath  been,  that 
the  children  of  the  King  of  England,  whether  bom 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  ought  to  bear  the  inherit- 
ance sSter  the  death  of  their  ancestors.''  This  has 
always  been  understood  by  lawyers  specially  to 
apply  to  the  Crovrn^  although,  of  coarse,  it  would 
also  include  and  apply  to  any  other  inheritance; 
and  so  it  is  understoKKi  by  Blackstone  and  all  his 
editors,  including  Mr.  Eenr.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Act  assumes  and  implies  that  the  crown  was  in- 
heritable ;  or,  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no 
meaning  in  the  words  "  the  law  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land." Yet,  Mr.  Freeman,  citing  BlaeksUme,  editml 
by  the  latter  learned  editor,  scornfully  suggests  ihtX 
"  the  learned  lawyers  had  not  read  the  statute.^  The 
object,  he  says,  was  ^  to  make  the  king's  children 
and  others  bom  of  En^dsh  parents  beyond  sea 
capable  of  inheriting  in  Enghuid'' ;  as  no  doubt  it 
was ;  but  it  was  spe^ly  intended  to  make  them 
capable  of  inheriting  the  crown;  and  that  implied, 
of  course,  that  it  was  inheritable.  Mr.  Freeman 
himself  says,  ^  As  flu  as  the  suecesgion  to  ih4 
crown  was  concerned,  its  effect  was  simply  to  pnt 
a  child  of  the  king,  bom  out  of  the  reahn,  on  a 
level  with  his  brother  bom  in  the  realm."  No 
doubt ;  but  if  the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  the 
statute  would  have  had  no  a|^liealion  at  all  to  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  And  yet  Mr.  Freeman 
himself  admowledges  that  it  had,  and  the  terms  of 
the  Act  clearly  imply  it.  The  statute,  thev^bre, 
idain^  assamed  and  declaied  that  tlie  orown 
neieditaiy. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  this  statute  was  passed 
with  speciiil  reference  to  the  descent  of  the  crown  ; 
for  it  was  passed  in  1352,  at  which  time  the  Black 
Prince  was  governing  the  king's  dominions  in 
France — the  capital  being  Bordeaux,  at  which 
place  was  born  his  son  Richard,  hence  called  of 
Bordeaux,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
It  being  then  the  law  that  a  son  born  abroad  could 
not  inherit  in  England,  it  would  naturally  occur  to 
the  Prince  that,  by  going  to  govern  Aquitaine 
he  might  imperil  the  descent  of  the  crown  to  any 
son  of  his  who  might  be  born  there.  He  would 
naturally  desire  the  king  to  have  a  statute  passed 
to  secure  him  against  this  peril ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  at  that  time  the  statute  was  passed,  with 
special  reference  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown. 
Thus  it  was  tliat  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  at  once  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  although  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  although  the  late  king  left  a  wise  and  valiant 
prince — his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt — who  would 
have  been,  of  course,  a  far  more  eligible  sovereign. 
Eichard,  however,  succeeded  at  once  ;  and  in  the 
entry  of  his  accession  on  the  Close  Rolls  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  became  sovereign  at  once  on 
the  death  of  Edward,  and  at  once  exercised  the 
most  solemn  act  of  sovereignty — delivery  of  the 
Great  Seal : — "  Defuncto  Edwardo  ultimo  Rege. . . . 

Gustos  rotulonim  cancellarije  Regis in  camera 

ipsius  Domini  Regis  Ricardi  sigUlum  liberaverunt 
dicto  Domino  Ricardo  Regi,  in  manibus  suis 
propriis,  et  Johannes  Rex  Gastellae  dictum  sigillum 
cepit  de  manibus  dicti  domini,  nostri  Regis 
Ricardi,  et  illud  liberat  Nicola;  de  camera  ipsius 
domini  Regis  Ricardi  custodiendum.  Et  post- 
modo  dictusdominus  Rex  Ricardus  magnum  sigillum 
liberavit  prafato  Episcopo  cancellario  suo."  That 
is,  Edward  died  1st  June.  Richard  took  the  Great 
Seal  the  next  day,  and  had  it  delivered  to  Nicholas 
for  safe  custody,  until,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
delivered  it  to  the  Chancellor.  He  was  not  crowned 
until  the  following  month.  Now,  here  is  the  clear 
indisputable  proof  that  the  hereditary  right  to  the 
crown  was  recognized  in  the  strongest  possible 
case,  that  of  a  mere  child,  and  a  grandchild,  in 
preference  to  a  wise,  valiant,  and  popular  prince  of 
mature  age.  And  to  make  the  proof  all  the  clearer 
and  the  stronger,  this  child  at  once,  the  very  day  after 
his  grandfather's  death,  exercised  the  most  solemn 
act  of  sovereignty,  and  assumed  to  receive,  and  de- 
liver, and  use  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  For  on 
the  22nd  June  an  instrument  was  executed  by 
letters  under  his  signet ;  and  so  on,  from  day  to 
day,  although  he  was  not  crowned  until  the  16th 
July.  A  stronger,  clearer  proof  of  the  establish- 
ment of  hereditary  right  to  the  throne  could  not 
be  adduced. 

And  now  I  will  show,  that  as  Richard  II. 
succeeded  by  hereditary  right,  so  he  was  never 
deposed  by  Parliament,  and  that  Parliament  has 


declared  his  deposition  invalid.  In  this 
his  case  resembles  that  of  Edward  II.  Neither 
of  these  sovereigns  was  deposed  by  Parliament; 
in  each  case  the  sovereign  was  seized  and  depoeed, 
and  imprisoned  by  a  faction  in  arms,  and  then  \ij 
force  of  arms  a  pretended  Parliainent,  chiefij 
composed  of  the  rebels  and  their  creatures,  or 
dependents,  professed  to  give  a  formal  sanction  to 
an  act  already  perpetrated.  And  in  each  case  the 
utter  hoUowness  and  invalidity  of  the  pretended  de- 
position was  so  flagrant  that  the  usurpers  of  supceme 
authority  did  not  feel  secure  until  the^  had  miir- 
dered  the  sovereign  they  had  seized  and  imprisoned. 
All  this  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Edward  IL ; 
it  was  equally  illustrated  in  that  of  Bichaid  EL 
In  neither  case  was  there  the  least  approach  er 
appearance  of  the  course  which  would  naye  been 
pursued  had  the  Parliament  or  the  people  been  the 
real  authors  of  the  movement,  or  tne  public  flood 
its  object.  Parliaments,  in  the  reigns  of  both  uese 
sovereigns,  were  held  frequently,  nearly  every  year, 
and  this  fact  alone  shows  that  there  was  no  necei- 
sity  in  either  case  for  the  rebellion,  and  that  ita 
motive  was  merely  private  and  not  public.  In 
each  instance  the  movement  was  made  when  Ffeff- 
liament  was  not  sitting,  and  it  was  made  by  force 
of  arms  ;  instead  of  waiting  for  any  action  in  Pu> 
liament,  the  king  was  first  seized  and  secluded  hj 
armed  force,  and  then,  by  the  terror  of  murder  and 
the  coercion  of  armed  force,  a  pretended  Parliament 
was  convened  to  register  the  act  already  perpe- 
trated. In  each  instance  this  course  was  pursued 
from  the  very  consciousness  that  a  real  Parliament, 
with  any  power  of  free  action,  would  wii  have 
deposed  the  sovereign,  but  would  have  contented 
itself  with  removing,  or  impeaching,  or  censuring 
his  ministers.  In  neither  case,  therefore,  was  there 
in  the  least  any  real  sanction  of  Parliament. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  this  was  exemplified 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  His  reign  had 
been  so  far  constitutional,  that  Parliaments  had 
been  summoned  almost  every  year.  The  power 
of  the  Commons  was  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  king's  ministers  to  Par- 
liament was  becoming  more  and  more  acknow- 
ledged. Suddenly  five  great  peers  appeared  in 
arms  with  an  overwhelming  force,  filled  West- 
minster HaU  with  their  creatures  and  dependents^ 
and  called  it  a  Parliament ;  seized  and  murdered 
some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom, 
who  were  in  the  king's  service  ;  and  then,  by  the 
terror  of  anned  force,  usurped  the  whole  power 
of  the  crown  and  Parliament.  This  was  simply 
the  triumph  of  force,  without  any  real  paruar- 
mentary  sanction  —  it  was  in  truth  a  reign  of 
terror,  and  a  state  of  tyranny.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  king  recovered  his  power,  and  it  was 
exercised  as  before,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  summoned  regularly  from  year  to  yesr. 
And  if  there  were  anything  irregular  or  improper  in 
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the  acts  of  his  ministers,  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
was  that  taken  in  a  subsequent  reign  in  the  case  of 
Suffolk — that  is,  an  impeachment.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  his  ministers  possessed  the  full  confidence 
of  Parliament.  One  of  these  was  the  Speaker  of 
the  Commons,  and  another,  Scrope,  a  member  of 
an  illustrious  family,  was  so  highly  esteemed  that 
he  was  one  of  a  select  body  of  peers  and  commoners 
to  whom,  for  certain  purposes,  Parliament  delegated 
its  powers  out  of  session. 

Suddenly,  in  the  king's  absence,  one  of  the  re- 
bellious peers,  who  had  before  usurped  the  royal 
power,  appeared  in  arms,  seized  and  murdered  the 
king's  ministers,  and,  by  treachery,  got  the  king's 
person  into  his  hands  ;  and  then,  by  mere  force, 
proceeded  to  depose  him  and  to  usurp  the  crown. 
What  was  there  in  all  this  but  mere  lawless 
violence  ?  Henry  did  not  profess,  when  he 
landed,  to  be  desirous  of  more  than  to  secure 
his  own  rights  as  a  subject,  and  those  rights  Par- 
liament would  have  been  very  willing  to  secure. 
But  he  found  the  king  abroad,  and  the  realm 
unguarded,  and  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
seize  the  crown.  He  had  a  preponderant  military 
force,  and  in  those  days  whoever  happened  to 
secure  that  first  was  certain  of  success ;  he  had 
taken  the  sovereign  by  surprise,  and  he  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  Parliament  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
for  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  he  took  care 
not  to  wait  for  it.  He  murdered  the  king's 
ministers,  seized  the  king's  person  and  imprisoned 
him,  and  thus  virtually  deposed  him.  And  then, 
having  got  the  supreme  power  by  force  of  arms,  he 
convened  a  Parliament  composed  chiefly  of  his 
creatures,  and  entirely  under  his  control,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  sanction  the  act  he  had  already 
perpetrated,  and  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  the 
crown  in  consequence  of  its  pretended  demise. 
Dr.  Freeman  says  that  "the  assembly  which  in 
1399  deposed  Richard  II.,  though  in  some  sort 
irregulur,  exercised  the  greatest  of  parliamentary 
powers,"  that  is  in  deposing  him.  He  does  not 
assert  that  it  was  a  Parliament,  but  he  represents 
that  it  was  only  irregular  (as  if  murder  and  treason 
were  only  "  irregular  "),  and  that  it  really  deposed 
the  sovereign.  If  it  had  done  so,  there  would  not 
have  been  the  shadow  of  validity  in  its  act ;  for 
the  power  of  deposition,  if  it  existed,  resided  in 
Parliament,  and  there  could  be  no  Parliament 
without  a  king,  and  a  king  and  Parliament  equally 
at  liberty  ;  for  the  freedom  of  action  is  of  the 
essence  of  all  acts,  and  is  of  the  more  importance 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  act.  A 
king  imprisoned  by  force  and  arms,  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  implied  the  temporary 
supremacy  of  brute  force,  wluch  deprived  all  acts 
done  under  it  of  any  validity.  Parliament  had 
already  solemnly  affirmed,  with  the  assent  of 
Henry  himself,  that  a  Parliament  could  not  be 
summoned  except  by  the  wish  of  a  king  at  liberty 


(Rot.  Pari,  21  Ric.  II.) ;  and  when  had  Parlia- 
ment resolved  that  a  subject  might  hj  force  and 
arms  seclude  his  sovereign  and  coerce  Parliament  ? 
Moreover,  for  any  assembly  to  assume  to  depose  a 
sovereign  without  hearing  him,  in  his  absence,  and 
without  any  evidence  except  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies,  would  have  been  a  monstrous  outrage 
upon  justice.  If,  therefore,  this  "  assembly  "  had 
deposed  Richard,  the  act  would  have  had  no 
shadow  or  semblance  of  justice  or  validity. 

But  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  nor  was  any 
Parliament  really  summoned  by  Heniy,  nor  did  he 
intend  that  there  should  be  any,  until  he  was 
already  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  by  militaiy 
force,  without  any  popular  or  parliamentary  sanction 
whatever.  The  facts  are  these,  as  recorded  even 
by  Henry's  own  servile  ministers,  and  which  may 
be  safely  taken  against  hiuL  A  Parliament  had 
been  professedly  summoned,  in  the  name  of  Richard, 
for  Tuesday,  the  7th  Oct.,  1399.  But  to  begin 
with,  it  was  only  professedly  sunmioned,  and  was 
not  really  intended  to  meet  and  to  act,  for  the  king 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  by  Henry  and  his  armed 
myrmidons,  who  had  already  murdered  many  of 
his  friends  without  the  least  legal  authority,  or 
even  a  pretence  of  trial,  so  that  a  reign  of  terror 
was  established  imder  which  no  peer  or  commoner 
not  predisposed  to  support  the  usurper  durst  have 
come  to  the  pretended  "  Parliament";  and  the  veiy 
essence  of  a  Parliament — freedom— was  wanting. 
And  further,  so  conscious  was  the  usurper  of  the 
absence  of  popular  support,  or  the  least  chance  of 
parUamentiu^y  sanction,  that  he  durst  not  meet  even 
this  pretended  packed  Parliament,  lest  they  should 
have  disapproved  of  the  daring  crimes  he  con- 
templated, and  so  he  resolved  to  anticipate  their 
meeting,  and  depose  his  sovereign  before  they 
assembled,  and  without  waiting  for  previous 
parliamentary  sanction.  This  may  be  clearly 
collected  even  from  the  feigned,  false,  and  garbled 
narrative  of  the  matter  drawn  up  by  his  servile 
scribes  in  the  Roll  of  Parliament.  For  it  there 
appears  that  the  day  before  Parliament  was  to  meet, 
the  conspirators,  that  is,  the  two  earls  who  had 
betrayed  their  sovereign,  and  two  barons,  adherents 
of  Henry,  with  a  brace  of  treacherous  prelates  and 
half-a-dozen  servile  lawyers,  "  by  the  assent"  (it  is 
artfully  said)  of  sundry  of  the  lords  (none  of  whom 
are  named)  "  and  other  lords,  gathered  in  council, 
appointed  to  execute  the  act  hereunder  written"; 
t£at  is,  the  act  of  abdication.  Thus  it  is  revealed 
that  these  conspirators  were  actually  appointed 
(i,e.  by  the  usurper)  the  day  before  Parliament  met, 
to  execute  an  act  of  abdication  which  was  not  yet 
passed,  but  which  it  was  resolved  should  pass,  and 
whidb,  by  anticipation,  it  was  resolved  to  execute. 
And  this  is  how  it  was  done.  They  went  to  the 
Tower,  where  the  kinff  was  confined,  ana  beinir  under 

oonaent,  and  thqr,  being  well  ftmtre  <rf  this,  pee- 
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tended  that  he  had  already,  ^whUe  Ite  wot  at 
Uberiff "  (thus  betmying  that  he  was  not  then  at 
liberty),  pfamised  to  resign  hie  crown ;  a  finJsehood 
as  flagrant  as  it  is  absurd.  And  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ooerce  him  into  a  formal  act  of  resigna- 
tion. Thero  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  by 
means  of  starvation ;  for  Archbishop  Scrope  records 
that  in  that  way  the  poor  king's  life  was  afterwards 
terminated.  However  that  may  be,  no  one  in  his 
senses  will  bdLieve  that  King  Richard,  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  did  really  and  voluntarily  resign  his 
crown.  For  the  present  purpose,  indeed,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  he  did  so  or  not ;  for  if  he  did, 
what  becomes  of  the  deposition  by  Parliament  ? 
And  if  he  did  not,  then  why  was  he  coerced  into  a 
resignation,  if  it  was  not  from  a  persuasion  that 
Parliament  would  not  depose  him  I  If  there  was 
any  belief  in  a  parliamentary  power  of  deposition, 
or  in  the  probability  of  its  exercise,  why  not  have 
waited  till  next  day  for  its  exercise,  and  why  take 
the  trouble  of  extorting  a  previous  resignation  ? 
Obviously  there  was  either  no  belief  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  depose,  or  there  was  no  beli^  that 
a  free  and  real  Parliament  would  have  exercised 
the  power.  Therefore  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
was  anticipated,  and  without  any  pMrliamentary 
sanction,  by  fraud  or  violence,  or  both,  a  pretended 
resignation  was  extorted,  the  very  extorting  of 
which  destroys  the  whole  theory  of  parliamentary 
power  of  deposition.  Then,  next  day,  when  the 
pretended  Parliament  assembled,  the  ronunciation 
thus  extorted  was  read  ;  and  then,  with  an  incon- 
sistency of  itself  indicative  of  the  fraud  and  trickery 
which  marked  the  whole  proceeding,  the  pretended 
Parliament,  which  was  no  Parliament  at  all,  pro- 
ceeded to  pretend  to  depose  a  king  who  liad  already, 
as  they  pretended,  renounced  and  abandoned  the 
crown. 

The  pretended  deposition  of  Richard  was  simply 
a  form  of  usurpation  effected  by  terror  of  military 
force.  This  is  apparent  even  from  the  usurper's 
own  account  of  the  matter  as  recorded  by  his  own 
creatures  on  the  Rolls  of  Parliament ;  for  there  it 
i^spears  that  he  again  and  again  asserted  the  right 
of  conquest.  He  professed  that  he  would  not,  by 
way  of  conquest,  take  away  any  man's  right,  "  ex- 
cept such  as  had  been  against  the  commonwealth,'^ 
i.e.  against  himself;  and  he  distinctly  asserted 
the  right  of  conquest  against  the  estates  of  the  late 
king's  murdered  ministers.  He  had  it,  indeed, 
entered  on  the  Rolls  that  he  took  the  crown  with 
the  assent  of  the  peers,  but  he  took  care  to  terrify 
them  into  assent  bv  at  once  dcCTadinfx  six  of  tlie 
principal  peers  whom  he  knew  to  l)e  attached  to 
Richard,  and  confiscating  their  estates,  and  threat- 
ening them  that  if  they  adhered  to  Richard  they 
should  suffer  the  t)enaitics  of  treason.  This  was 
declared  at  the  very  time  he  assumed  the  crown, 
and  is  entered  on  the  Roll  on  that  day.  Hie  peers 
referred  to  did    adhere    to    Richard,  and    were 


executed.    It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  tbe 

of  Parliament  to  the  depositirm  was  extartad  «t 

the  time  by  military  force.    Resistance 

and  again  made  by  peers  and  prelates,  and 

only  succumbed  to  superior  force.    As 

says,  Henry  had  an  irresistible  armyy 

'*  master  of  Parliament." 

The  deposition  of  Richard  was  really  an  act  ef 
conquest ;  and  the  right  of  oonqneat  was  OftaSl^f 
and  in  terms,  asserted  bv  the  usurper,  tlMwrii  be 
coupled  it,  as  usurpers  always  haye  done,  wiai  the 
fiilse  pretence  of  a  coerced  election.  It  was  onbf 
a  step  in  Henry's  usurpation  of  the  throne,  aad  tma 
no  more  the  act  of  Parliament  than  the  mnvdw  ef 
Richard  was.  Both  the  deposition  and  the  rnnvdar 
were  really  the  acts  of  the  usurper,  and  PiajlinMWt 
has  solemnly  denounced  both  these  acts  aa  eqnaAy 
flagitious  and  cnminal. 

Parliament  solemnly  branded  Heniy  IV.  as 
a  usurper  and  a  murderer;  and  ikaX  attainder 
has  never  been  reversed,  and  remains  at  this 
moment  on  the  Rolls,  the  final  and  d^bente 
judgment  of  Parliament.  It  is  the  more  wmHk- 
able,  because,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL,  who^ 
as  Mackintosh  says,  was  head  of  the  Houae  af 
Lancaster,  this  attainder  was  allowed  to  leaaui 
unreversed. 

Thus  then  Parliament  has  solemnly  denooMei 
the  deposition  of  Richard  as  an  illegal  and  crimiBal 
act ;  for  his  deposition  and  the  usurpatum  of  Hamj 
were  in  effect  one  act,  and  Parliament,  in  can- 
demning  the  usurpation,  in  effect  condenuwd  the 
deposition.  To  declare,  thei^ore,  that  ~ 
deposed  Richard  is  to  contradict  tiie  most : 
and  flagrant  fact-s,  and  is  to  contradict  the 
solemn  and  emphatic  declarations  of  ParliasMBt 
itself.  This  equally  disposes  of  Henry's  pntended 
election. 

After  Richard's  deposition  it  is  not  pietendad 
that  any  other  king  was  deposed  until  tae  caae  ^ 
Charles  I.,  but  in  the  meantime  many  kum 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  in  my  next  I  ondertMe 
to  show  that  they  owed  their  title  either  to 
ditary  right  or  to  force  and  violenoe,  and  in 
instance  to  election.  W.  F.  F- 


SHERIDAITS  PLAQIABISMS. 


There  has  recently  come  into  my  ponifeaaion,  fay 
gift,  a  copy  of  Moore^s  lAfe  of  ^htrUan  (Lo^f- 
mans,  1825),  one  of  the  first  edition  ;  intareatu^ 
especially  in  this,  that  it  was  the  copy  preaeBtod 
to  his  wife  by  the  author,  and  used  subaeqaentlj 
for  his  own  reference,  as  shown  by  the  finqncBt 
pencil  notes  in  his  handwriting.  It  came  to  wb 
through  an  old  friend,  recently  deceased  (an  oc- 
casional contributor  to  ^'N.  &  Q.**),  wbo  wm^  I 
believe,  as  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Moore,  tbe  laat 
surviving  connexion  of  the  British  Anaenon. 

In  a  fly-leaf  of  this  volume  Moore  haa 
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''see  page  227  for  a  carious  instanoe  of  Bheridaa's 
plagiarisms'*;  and  to  the  page  named  I  find 
pinned  a  MS.  letter  from  a  young  military  officer, 
stationed  in  the  West  Indies,  pointing  out  the  said 
plagiarism,  which  is  connected  with  what  Moore 
in  his  text  calls  "  A  Drama  witiiout  a  name,  writ- 
ten evidently  in  haste,  and  -with  scarce  any 
correction."  One  of  the  characters  tias  this  song 
entrusted  to  him  : — 

"  Oh  yield,  fair  lids,  the  treasares  of  my  heart, 

Release  those  beams,  that  make  this  mansion  bright; 
From  her  sweet  sense,  Slumber,  tho*  sweet  thou  art, 
Begone,  and  giye  the  air  she  br«athM  in  light 

Or  while,  oh  Sleep,  thou  dost  those  ghmces  hide. 
Let  rosy  slumbers  still  around  her  play. 

Sweet  as  the  cherub  Imiocence  eiooy'd. 
When  in  thy  lap,  new-bom,  in  sinttes  he  lay. 

And  thou,  oh  Dream,  that  cam'st  her  sleep  to  cheer, 
Oh  take  my  shape  and  play  a  lorer's  part ; 

Kifis  her  from  me,  and  whisper  in  her  ear. 
Till  her  eyes  shine,  'tis  night  within  my  heart." 

The  lieutenant's  letter  toJMoore  runs  thus  : — 


,,„.       __    .  Demerara,  Maroh  7th,  1826. 

bir,--Havmg  occasion  during  the  penwd  of  your  Tory 
SV'""??^^®  ir'/«  ^f  Sheridam,  to  refer  to  tiie  Arcadia  of 
bir  Fhilip  Sidney,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  great  limili- 
tnde  between  one  of  the  sonnets  it  contains  and  the  un- 
linished  song  of  Sheridan's,  given  at  page  225  of  your 
work.  The  sonnet  I  allude  to  occurs  in  Qie  Srd  Book  of 
that  beautiful  Pastoral  Romance,  and  is  as  follows  :— 
Look  up,  fair  lids,  the  treasure  of  jny  heart. 

Preserve  those  beams,  this  age's  only  light, 
To  her  sweet  sense,  sweet  sleep,  some  ease  impart. 
Her  sense  too  weak  to  bear  her  spirit's  might, 
And  while,  0  sleep,  thou  closest  up  her  sight, 
Her  Bight,  where  love  did  forge  his  fairest  dart, 

0  harbour  all  her  parts  in  easeful  l^bt : 
Let  no  strange  dream  make  her  fair  body  start. 
But  [if/]  0  dream,  if  thou  wilt  not  depart 
In  this  rare  subject  from  thy  common  right. 
But  wilt  thy  self  in  such  a  seat  delight. 
Take  then  my  shape  and  phiy  a  lover's  part. 
Kiss  her  from  me,  and  say  unto  her  sprite 
Till  her  eyes  shine  I  live  in  darkest  night' 

"  The  resemblance  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  is 
far  too  close  to  have  arisen  fortuitously ;  in  fact  Sheridan 
appears  to  have  merely  depri?ed  it  of  the  form  of  the 
sonnet  by  the  omission  of  a  few  lines,  and  the  alteration 
of  others ;  and  the  observation,  if  in  no  other  way 
valuable,  is  at  least  curious  as  indicating  the  peculiar 
track  of  his  reading. 

"  Allow  me  to  apologize  for  the  liberty  which  as  a 
stranger  I  have  thus  taken,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  with 
great  respect  and  admiration, 

"  Sir,  your  most  obed*  hmnb'  serr*, 
"J.  C.  Smith, 

«  Lieut.  Sfr*"  Reg*." 

The  subaltern  makes  out  the  charge,  and  Moore 
in  his  liy-lcaf  note  admits  it ;  but  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  Ciise  is  the  Liographer^s  own 
printed  foot-note  at  page  225  upon  the  sonfa;  itself: — 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  here  of  supplying  a  few  I 
rhymes  and  words  that  are  wanting  in  the  original  oopy 
of  the  song.    The  last  lino  of  all  runs  thus  in  the  manu- 
script : — 

*  Till  her  eye  shines  I  live  in  darkest  night,* 


wlilcii.  wit  rhf  uijur  aiilt  ovrtiL  I  taws  YSHlWi^te 
Mabore." 

So  Sheridan's  Hne  ww  MtoaUy  ivMi  «  wecf 
sli^t  alteratioii  identaoal  irith  Sidney's ;  wbA.  if  tn 
other  "few  rhymes  and  words **  nuppto—nted  by 
Moore  were  known,  a  fsrtber  oonmrmatioii  would 
be  probably  afforded  of  this  little  wwJniotn  in  tke 
great  man  whose  die  Satiue  brake  ia  monldiiig 
him.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Ovove. 


Notes  on  tbgb  '^Stort  of  GsifBBiB  akd 
ExoDTTS,''  edited  by  R  Morris.  (Eiufty  B^^idi 
Text  Society.)— ^  A^en '^  is,  I  thmk,  Dul  c^^ 
waggle,  wayer,  not  'Mbeoome  wvak,  Ibolirii ;  A^.- 
Sax.  egUm  wonld  be  eiUn  in  St,  Qm,  vnd  Exod. 

The  reading  of  the  MS.  **  bitoneren,"  L  29eJ, 
altered  to  "  bitoemen,"  and  identified  widi  bitumen 
(turn),  may  be  right,  =  hitdvemi,  0.  Dntch  bet6- 
varen,  0.  H.  Germ,  hiaoubtrtm  (tecinare),  though 
biUveren  would  better  suit  the  O.  Sngl.  sound 
system. 

''Blessede"=:52esd^e(2e,extingmBlied,  not  ^turned 
aside,  oeased." 

^IBlod,"  blood,  does  not  meaa  ^  woman,''  thoi^ 
it  is  used  figursttively  for  a  being  provided  with 
blood  ;  nor  is  it  ^  of  the  common  gender  "  (Notes^ 
p.  141),  but  a  neuter :  "  'Sat  faire  blod,''  L  1192,  ia 
an  expression  like  1^  Germ.  **  dasz  junge  blut,*'  or 
the  lAt.  **  regius  sanguis." 

**  Dole "  is,  I  think,  =  dalc^  pin,  tongue  of  a 
buckle,  an  excrescence  in  the  shape  of  a  pin,  not 
/* wound"  (A.-Sax.  dol§),  "nicer";  see  my  Dic- 
tionary, second  edition,  p.  119. 

"  Eilden  "  seems  to  be  =  Uden,  or  dden,  0.  loeL 
dda,  ignem  accendere,  make  a  fire,  not  "ailing^ 
sick";  cmp.  the  proTincial  Mingy  eildirig  (fdel). 

"Elten^  is  O.  Icel.  dta,  elt,  knead,  not  "old, 
aged." 

*^Fleitfing'*  may  be  a  corruption  of  flir^Sing^ 
from  0.  IceL  JUiria ;  flUen  cannot  be  compared, 
nor  "  fleathe  "  in  Shoraham,  which  is  a  nutprint 
fofrJUa  >6  (flay  thee). 

"  Grusnede,"rendered  giatoitously  by  "greaaed,* 
is  probably  a  mistake  for  grufneit,  wJuoh  may  be 
derived  from  0.  loeL  gr<i,fa  (iMgas  aig  ned,  se  in- 
clinare) ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  1k>  be  compared 
with  0.  Dutch  jmjsen,  gripuen  (lingers),  or  with 
Grerm.  grausen  (horrere),  least  of  all,  wiih  GeruL 
grunzen,  which  is  O.  En^.  grunUn. 

"  La^  "  is  not  "  another  fonn  of  law,"  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  O.  Frendi  lei :  the  nmdem  EneL 
law  is  0.  En^.  2a{«,  A.-Sax.  lagu;  lay  woiud 
require  an  A«-Sax.  lag^  lea,  which  is  not  found, 
except  in  the  compound  orUeg,  orleg  (fatum). 

"  Loar  "  does  not  mean  "loss,"  but  "lore,"  doc- 
trina ;  oa  represents  6=^d,  cmp.  hoc  =  16c,  Ulc 

"  B^ "  ==kreof,  scaber,  asper,  not  =  rif,  wfaidb, 
besides,  means  "largus,"  not  "load.'* 

"  Ren  "  seems  to  be =renne  (ran,  ennns),  fmned 
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from  riiineii  (currere),  ua  bren,  brtmie  (bum,  in- 
cendium),  from  drtimen  (uri) ;  to  connect  it  with 
A. -Sax.  rfln,  0.  Engl.  Ti!ne,  is  against  all  the  nilcs 
of  phonology,  and  the  rendering  "story,  discourse," 
ia,  therefore,  invalid. 

"Bene"  is  no  participle,  but  an  ndjective,  visi- 
bilin,  manifestus,  Bidioitary,  p.  436 ;  the  participle 
of  t6n,  tton  is  i^iren  =:  sejen,  BicHonanj,  p.  437. 

"Sile"  (mning  with  sjiile),  not  "an  error  for 
ujuile,  imuU,  raiaery,"  hut^md-,  provinc.  Engl, 
(in  Suffolk)  seal,  scei,  epirediuni,  see  Dir'ioaanj, 
p.  435 ;  dl  {A.-Sax.  tail)  haa  t  long  (which  is  never 
changed  to  i  ahort),  and  means  opportunitj,  Bensor, 
in  jS(.  Gen.  and  Etod.;  felicity  ia  expressed  by 
ett&t,  and  infelicity,  misfortune,  by  nmiVSt,  L  3026. 

"Skiuden,"  probably  ^  nihiadm,  acheowden, 
pret.  of  Mheowai,  shy,  shew,  skew,  eachew,  devitare, 
Dieiionary,  p,  425;  certainly  -aol  ^  aliifidcn; 
ihiflede  occnra  L  1732. 

"  Spile  "  (ryming  with  tile)  could  not  be  coin- 
pared  with  A.-Sax.  cpild,  "destruction,  corruption," 
if  such  a  word  eiiated,  therefore  the  explanation 


Indus ;    cmp.   Germ,  mtniehen  gpil,  multitude  of 

"iSeden"  does  not  mean  "deeda,"  but  peoples, 
nations. 

"ITnswac"  cannot  bo  deduced  from  A.-San. 
tfocr,  ador,  sapor,  because  it  is  an  adjtctive  ;  it 
niight,  at  best,  be  of  the  same  root :  but  there  is 
in  0.  Dutch  siKicJt,  and  M.  H.  Genn.  stmfh,  an 
adjective  of  the  form  requisite,  and  the  meaning 
of  which,  "dehilis,"doe3not  ill  suit  either.  Instead 
of  (WOT,  I.  1038,  the  editor  would  read  vme,  as  in 
1.  1197,  hut  it  seems  more  probable  that  vac 
stands  for  swac,  cmp.  0.  Butch  irrack  ^  iie^ck ; 
however  it  may  be.  tear  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  A.-Sax.  yuc  (weak),  which  in  .^'f.  Otn.  and 
Exod.  ia  wooe.  F.  H,  Stratmasn. 

Srefeld. 

EpiTAPit. — The  ^cclaloT  lately  gave  the  follow- 
ing froni  Lillingfon  Church,  Dorset,  on  the  Rrave 
of  a  man  named  Cole,  date  16fi!):— 

"  Render,  you  hi.Te  witLin  tbi>  grate 
■  "  ■    -"        ^ndoet. 


Hi!  COUT' 

Andtb 

So  uU  ns 

Aim 


la  F*te  SI 


mtil  tl 


The  Trump  should  blow  it  up,  sndsli 
The  Cole  but  sleepiug  lay. 

T ben  [Id  not  doubt  tbe  Cole's  not  out 
Thoagli  it  in  labes  lies, 

TbaC  little  ipark  nan  in  the  dark 
Will  like  the  Pbccnix  riee." 


Old  Jocose  Similes. — Some  rare  good  ones  can 
I  doubt  not,  he  produced  by  the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q.' 
Here  is  one  from  Topsell'a  HisL  of  Serpents,  p.  723 

"  Tbej  (Iw  ny,  that ...  if  »  Man  cut  off  m  foot  of  ■ 


Frog  IB  he  sirinu  in  thi  miter,  an 

that  betb  tiie  Gout,  it  will  curs  h 
as  a  ihoutder  ^f  MuKon  wm  ii 
Tootk-acL" 


F.  J.  F. 


AnilH    OF    HUKO.YRY. — 

'■  Tlie  arnu  of  Hungnry  aymboliie  the  country ;  ooe 
bair  of  tbe  shield  sbowi  Ihe  four  principd  liTer*,  the 
Danube,  the  Tbeis^,  Dniie,  and  Eare;  the  othar  half 
three  Dioantaina,  the  Talni,  Pntra,  end  Mntm,  mnnoirated 
by  the  double  crosa,  the  emblem  of  the  Apoalolie  Kii^  of 
Hureary."— r™»,  Oct.  16, 1873, 

J.  Masuel. 

Neweastle-upou  Tjne. 

"Martialis  Epior.,"  xiiL  "5  (Grues). — 
"  Turbabia  veraaa,  nee  titera  tola  volahit, 
TJuBm  perdiderta  ai  PuJunedia  arem." 
This   seems   to   me   to   have  been  scarcely  quite 
imdetstood  by  comiuentatots.     It  consists  of  aiity- 
threc  letters ;  which,  divided  by  three,  give  twenty- 
one.     Thus,   Martini   probably  wtote   them  to   a. 
friend    in   tbme   lines,  disiwaed  in   the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  A,  which  was  considered  to  Kpn- 
sent  the  fllcht  of  cranes  in  their  migration  ;  which 
are  said  to  nave  auggeatcd  to  Pukmedei  the  farms 
of  certain  Greek  charactcra.  S.  T.  P. 

DoNsiLLA,  A  Christian  Name, — On  October 
12th,  1673,  was  baptised,  at  Sohbington,  Staffocd- 
shire,  DonaiUa,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Eliia 
Scriven.  CnrHBBRT  Bbdk. 

CvRiocs  Baptismal  Name. — "  Shepherdesa' 
Speedy.     Tyne  M^exiry,  Not.  3,  1829. 

J.  Masuei. 

Newcaitleupon-Tyne. 

Henri  Quatre,  his  Opinion. — In  an  addreM 
to  the  Porliiunent,  Henri  said;  "Ob  la  nJ<!esBit# 
est,  il  ne  sert  dc  rien  de  conaulter ;  les  conseili  de« 
choses  impossibles  ne  sont  que  souhaits  perdua." 
Ralph  N.  Jam^ 

Aibfoid,  Kent. 


[We  mnit  requeat  correspondenta  deairinK  iaformation 
on  fstoily  mattera  of  onl;  priTata  intsmat,  to  aflix  tluur 
namea  and  addreasea  to  tb  sir  queries,  in  order  that  Ott 

aoscera  may  be  addreiaed  to  tbem  direct.] 

Cervantes  and  Shakspbare. — Did  Gemntea 
die  before  Shakspcarc  ;  and  if  bo,  how  many  daysT 
According  to  Navarrate,  in  hia  Vida  de  Ctrvimtn, 
pub!) abed  with  the  Baudn  edition  of  Don  QuiaoU, 
Paris,  1&40,  p.  104-5,  Dr.  Bowlea,  tbe  oommeD- 
tator  of  Cervantes,  remarks  that  Shakapeare  and 
Cervantes  died  on  the  same  day,  namely,  the  S3id 
of  April,  1616.  Now,  in  a  note,  p.  86,  to  2V 
Spanish  Drama  (Lewes,  Lond.,  1646),  I  find  tbese 

"  Mr.  Louia  Viardot  has  reaUfled  this  by  ahewtng  tliat 
tbe  new  style  waa  adopted  earlier  ta  Btglaitd  (tan  in 
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Spain;  consequently  Shtkeepeare  Bnrrited  CerrBJitei 
litlM  dfljB." 

But  Ford,   ia  bis  Handbook  for  Travillers 
lipain  (Loud.,  1S45,  p.  31fl),  Bays  ; — 

"  CerTuites  ud  Sbskespeare  died  noniiiiKlly  dd  the 
Bunediir.  Pellicer  mja  on  the  23rd  qf  April,  1616;  but 
it  moat  nlirajB  be  remembered^  in  camp&ring  Spanish 
dales  vtith  English,  that  dstet  apparently  the  ume  are 
not  BO  in  reality.  The  Gregorian  catondsr  wu  kdopted 
in  Spain  i!il&&2,  in  EBgUmd  m\7Sl.  We  mint,  there- 
fore, mnke  an  nllunuiGe  between  the  old  and  the  new 
fltyle,  B.ad  iidd  to  the  Engliflh  date  in  order  to  obtoiti  the 
trae  correBpanding  Spaniah  date  prerloualj  to  1751,  (n 
ilai/a  up  Is  IGBQ,  and  eleren  afteraordB." 

Dr.  Bowies  uod  Navarrete  iire  both  clearly 
iMTor,  and  Viiirdot,  if  I  nuEtjkke  Dot,  is  equally  i 
in  9tntin^  that  the  new  style  wiis  adopted  ia  Gog- 
land  before  it  was  in  Spain  ;  for  were  such  the 
case,  would  not  Cervant«a  have  survived  Shak- 
fpenrc  ?  And  is  not  Lewes  wrong  in  umkiog 
Shakspeiire  survive  Cervantes  twelve  days,  und 
ford  right  in  saying  ten  days '.  J,  E. 

JIomrocKT-PAX. — A  lady  residing  at  Malvern 
mentioned  to  me  the  other  day  that,  wanting  to 
engage  a  female  aen'ant,  she  was  aaked  by  the 
lieiBon  seeking  her  place,  whether  a  Momvtothj- 
^mti  wiu  kept  in  the  kitchen,— which  implied  that. 
in  several  places  where  the  girl  had  lived,  a 
"  lMominoeky-p;in  "  was  kept.  Now,  Mommocki 
is  avulfBir  term  given  to  broken  fragments  of  nny- 
thing  I  but.  generally  understood  of  victuals.  So 
that  a.  ■pan  devoted  to  motninocks  would  contain 
vnrion.4  fragments  (not  all,  perhapc,  of  an  edible 
nature)  tlint  might  be  used  up  again  in  some  way, 
or  sold  to  the  rag  and  bone  man.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  this  repository  for  cminiuiii  bears  the 
name  mentioned  in  the  servants'  hall  gtMrally,  or 
ia  only  loe.illy  applied.  It  ia  opposed  to  the  waste- 
paper  liasket,  m  containing  things  not  to  be  ds' 
Btroyed,  but  worked  up  again.  Such  a  repository, 
under  a  better  name,  might  be  useful  to  a  literary 
innn,  for  contiiinin^  things  of  a  fnigmentaiy  nature 
■e  digestible,  or  ideas  to  ho  used  pos-iibly 
Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 


at  a  future  tin 


"  LuDKR  MAS  " :  "  SosDBR  MAN." — In  the  Story 
of  Gtiiau  and  E-rodiix,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  .Suffolk,  about  a.d.  1250,  we  find 
IvtUr  man  for  ISdcs  man  (loadsman,  pilot),  and 
mnikr  ntait  for  eoiidt*  man  (mesacnger).  Are 
»imilar  expressions  still  in  use  in  the  said  county, 
or  anywhere  elae  I  F,  H.  St, 

"Talested," — John  Sterling,  in  his  Life  by 
Carlyle,  writes  thua  ; — 

"'Talented,'  a  mere  newjpaper  and  Iioslaiig  word, 
invented,  I  belieTO,  by  O'Connell." 

Ia  this  so  I  CLBTtifUH  Rdbticds. 


kindly  give  me  the  descents  between  the  above' 
named?  1  am  amusing  myself  with  tracing  my 
own  lineage  through  the  three  great  northern  housei 
of  Percy,  Neville,  and  Clifford,  and  wish  to  be 
correct.  R.  W.  Dixon, 

Beaton-Csrew,  Dnrbam. 

PoLYOAMV. — In  a  speech  of  Lord  Selbome'a, 
against  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
which  has  been  widely  circulated,  is  the  following 
sentence  : — 

"Opiniona  hare  been  forcibly  exprened  by  aome  in 
faTOur  of  polygamy,  and  one  author,  not  a  biahop  indeed, 
bat  a  papular  clergymnn,  and  the  brother  of  a  bishop  in 
the  poet  century,  ha*  traced  many  of  the  preseat  evili 
which  trooble  n*  to  ila  prohibition  in  this  conntry," 

Who  wBs  this  clergyman,  and  what  was  ths  title 
of  his  book  i  What  other  modern  authors  have 
written  in  (avour  of  polygamy  ?  F,  H.  M. 

BuTTWOMAH. — This  ia  a  local  word;  is  it  con- 
fined tfl  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood  1  Kneel- 
ing cushions,  or  hassocks,  are  there  caUed  butli; 
and  buttwonian  is  the  euphemistic  name  for  the 
woman  who  cleans  a  church,  keeps  it  in  order,  and 
attends,  by  way  of  pew-opener,  at  marriages  and 
funerals. 

Such  a  woman  is  officially  attached  to  certain  of 
the  Plymouth  churches ;  c.  g.,  to  St.  George's, 
East  Stonehouse,  where  she  has  "from  time  im- 
memorial" (aa  I  am  told)  received  a  fee  for  every 
marruLge  and  funeral.  It  may  be  worth  adding, 
that  in  Shropshire  a  kneeling  cushion  or  hassocTc 
is  called  a  bois.  A.  J.  Mundt. 

Temple. 

The  Ladies'  Charitt-Schooi.  at  Hiqhoate.— ■ 
Is  this  inatitution  still  in  existence  i  I  have  lately 
picked  up  a  duodecimo  volume  (title-pnge  and 
plates  wanting),  the  early  portion  of  which  ia 
ccupied  with  begging-letters,  ostensibly  from  the 
eholara,  praying  for  "  a  good  gob  of  monM,  for 
leat,  drii^,  and  cloaths,  and  for  the  Ckarii^Houie  ■ 
flick."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  lost  term ) 
M.  D. 

[We  most  refer  our  queriet  to  tno  intereeting  articles 
n  William  Blake  and  the  Uighgate  School  in  "  N  &.  Q.," 
■  S.  vlii.  69,  435,  In  the  article  at  the  first  rererencB 
le  writer  (peaks  of  "charity-Bchool  iticka"  as 
;"cajolliDg  aodrenes,"] 

Cataloohi:  of  thb  Librabv  op  Eobkbt  Bur- 
om,authoroktee"an'atomropmklajicholt." 
-Burton  bequeathed  by  will  his  books  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  A  catalogue  of  one  hundred  of 
these  volumes,  which  were  at  the  time  thought  the 
most  deserving  of  notice,  is  enrolled  among  the 
lists  of  presents.  Somewhere  or  other  there  exista, 
or  did  exist  recently,  a  manuscript,  professing  to 
bo  a  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection.  Can  any 
one  tell  roe  where  it  is  t  About  twenty  yean  ago 
I  met  with  an  entry  of  it  in  a  catalogue,  but 
whether  the  cUslogae  of  a  tibraty  or  of  an  auction 
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h1^  I  cannot  aiU  to  mind.  I  bare  searched  for  it 
withoat  effect,  in  the  Britisk  M uaeum,  the  £od- 
Inaai,  and  Bereial  other  places. 

Edward  Pbacocs. 
BsttMfonl  Huior,  Brigg. 

"Cloth  op  State."— (Fiife  Fronde,  Biitory  of 
A^ond,  X.  p.  3de  ;  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart  in 
aqKiiity)  : —  In  some  respects  her  position  was 
'better,  for  die  wu  stiU  called  a  Queen,  and  was 
allowed  her  Cloth  of  State,"  Wlmt  is  the  meaning 
of  the  f  ipieBsion  1 

"  The  Istbllectdal  Life."  By  P.  G. 
HameitoD. — What  is  the  city  mentioned  in  the 
hut  page  of  this  interteting  book  1  It  ia  alluded 
to  as  the  rival  of  Rome ;  and  its  baths,  aqueducts, 
and  pyramid,  are  named.    Is  it  Aiiesl 

Pklaqius. 

IiAWTBRS  IK  Parliaubst. — Did  thc  possession 
ef  a  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  ever  disqualify 
a  lawyer  iioni  the  practice  of  hia  profession  I  If 
BOt,  what  ia  the  meaning  of  the  following  note,  pre- 
fixed to  the  detailed  report  of  the  seventh  day  of 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  on  Mareh  (i,  1710  )— 

"  Sir  Simon  Harcqort,  hariiig  been  returned  member 
•f  the  Honourable  House  of  Commana  for  Cardigan,  Dr. 
SacbeTerell  waa  thereby  depriTed  of  his  further  Asuiat- 
■oce  ;  n  that  on  tha  Stb  of  H&rcli,  the  other  aentlemen 
that  were  hia  Coonsel,  spoke  onlj  in  hia  Defenoe." 

J.  Charles  Cox. 
Haseliieod,  Belper. 

Thomas  Fuller  as  a  Translator  of  Ussher'b 
"Ansalbs." — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  fomiliar 
with  Ussher'a  life  and  works  could  kindly  throw 
any  light  upon  the  following  entry,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Stationers'  Hnll  Registers  under  date  of 
aist  August,  1647  :— 

"Mr.  SUfford  (the 'Stationer' or  Publisber]:  Entered 
for  hii  copifi  ynder  the  bands  of  Mr.  [John]  Downh»m 
[the  Lieaiuer]  and  Mr.  Litham  wiril-SeQl.  Tha 
Chrouicle  of  the  Bible,  in  T  HTenll  boolig,  written  b; 
Jamea  Uahor,  Prinuite,  &c.  Tranilated  out  of  the  lAtia 
bj  Tho:  Pullar,  B  in  D.     TJ"." 

This  Fuller  is,  without  question,  the  author  of 
the  diKrck  History,  in  whiiai  work  Ussber  gave  bis 
fnend  ready  nasistnnce.  The  latter  acknowledges 
his  ipttitudc  and  oblinntions  to  Ussber  in  a  Latin 
Dedication,  in  his  Hut.  Viiiv.  Caiiii.  ;  and  often 
elsewhere  mentions  his  "  engagements''  with  liim. 
The  connexionofVssher  with  Fuller,  as  his  tnvns- 
btor,  has,  I  l>elieTe,  not  hitherto  been  suspected. 
Joiis  Eglisktos  Bailey. 

Stfetford,  Manchester. 

AncHnisHOP  Boltov.  —  ^\'ilat  relationship,  ii 
any,  existed  between  The  Most  Rev.  Theophilns 
Boiton,  Archbishop  of  C'.ishel  ;  The  Very  Rev. 
William  Bolton,  Dean  of  Ross,  lfi3(),  described  as 
"an  ancient  and  iminful  preacher ;  The  Very  fiov. 
John  Bolton,  Dean  of  Dem-,  1(K1!),  who  built  the 
«ld  Deanery  Uonse  ;  The  "Very  Rev,  Hugh  Bolton, 


Dean  of  Waterford,  J723  ?     Did  any  of  tl 

the  following  arms  :  argent,  on  a  bend  gules,  tbne 

lions  heads  or  (  '  " 


DlALOaOE  BKTWIXT  ChAROS  AID  CoM^nllOX. 

■In  a  little  poetical  tract,  of  which  I  haT»  aarer 
en  a  second  copy,  entitled  Cogitatim*  upom 
Death ;  or,  the  Mirrour  of  Man's  MiMtry,  Bul, 
Edin.,  printed  in  the  year  1S68,  ia  fbond  "A 
Dialc^o  betwixt  Charon  (i.«.,  the  feiran«n  af 
Hell)  and  Contention.  To  the  tune  of  ThraB^ 
and  Through  the  Rainy  Bow":— 
"  CtnlnliBH. 

Have  o're,  have  o're  the  Stygian, 

Charon,  wh;  dost  thou  ataj  man  I 

tjDicklj  prepare  th;  taila  and  eons 

And  aiaka  no  mora  delaj  man  : 

Thy  fenia-beat  ia  nowga  ftoat 

Throiuh  farout  of  the  tyda  man ; 

Tbertfore  make  haate  to  have  ma  placsd 

Upon  yon  yonder  sidfi  man, 
CAnroH. 

Who  'a  there  that  calla  and  makes  socfa  hisvls 

Because  that  I  do  tarri*, 

I  will  not  come  till  I  tee  some 

To  be  a  fraught  to  earrie  : 

Far  I  am  old,  both  stiff  ud  cold, 

Baiidei  the  tea's  (o  ngioua. 

And  I  auppoae  for  one  alone 

A  two  pence  ia  amall  wagea. 
CoVtratioH. 

It  'a  idle  chat  that  thou  dost  prate, 

Behold,  I  have  a  Groat  msn, 

May  eerre  to  be  a  double  ftt. 

For  rowing  of  thj  boat  nuin ; 

BeeidH  I  tend,  aa  ia  well  keod. 

Though  thou  eeteem  it  naught  man. 

Of  soula  each  year  a  tbouEand  near, 

And  thou  receivet  their  fraught  man. 
Charm,"  4c. 

Here  the  printer  says, — 

"  Any  person  who  hath  an;  more  of  thota  Vane%  whkli 
waaan  eicellent  good  Bdlaot  50  years  tgo,lat  than  sand 
them  to  n>T  handa  in  writ  whereby  they  may  be  priolBd 


e  request  t» 


"A  Brief  View  of  tho  Great  Suffering  and  Ii*iii| 
Testimonies  of  the  True  and  Conatuit  Hartjn,"  fcc 
By  B.  H.  r>'o  date  or  place  of  publication  girm,  bat  it' 
ia  stated  to  be  "  Pubiished  for  Geoeml  Bemoe.71 


Sren,  but  it  la  tUted  to  be  "  PrintMl  and  FubUikad  io* 
e  Service  of  Tnilb."] 

Wanted  tho  authors  '.  U?m>A. 

Fhiladelphiu. 

Lady  Jake  Covert,  of  Pepper  Harrow,  sear 
Godalniing,  Surrey. — Particulars  wanted  of  tb> 
family,  &c.,  of  this  lady,  who  was  livii^  in  1B4(\ 
being  then  addressed  as  "  right  worshipfuL" 

J.  B.  Bailr. 
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The  Clergy  or  the  Church  of  Romb. — At 
■what  date  did  tiey  adopt  their  present  cnstom  of 
ahttving  the  pQtira  face  f  Before  the  Beformation 
the;  wore  loDg  Huwing  beards.  In  a  beautiful 
volume,  ViiUt.  Poemata,  Ox.,  1722,  there  is  iin  en 
OTavod  vignette  of  Pope  Leo  X.  close  shaTcn 
there  ia  a&o  one  of  Clem.  YII.  with  a  loog  dark 
"beard.  The  same  volume  haa  a  vignett-B  portrait 
of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Fraocis  L,  who  was  im- 
prisoned in  Spain,  and  died  joung.  The  original 
picture  was  brought  to  Engkiid  some  yeara  ago. 
S.  T.  P. 

Discoveries  in  the  Foeum  RoMAWtntr,  —  I 
■vant  information  respectiag  some  very  fine  schId- 
tured  slabs  of  marble  recently  discovered  in  the 
Fonim  Ronianum,  not  fur  from  the  Arch  of 
Seyems.  The  peculiarity  of  these  slabs  is  thnt 
they  are  gculptured  on  both  aides.  " 

Thomas  Bots,  op  Godmershaji,  Kent. — He 
married,  in  1695,  -a,  daughter  of  T.  Friend.  Wanted 
his  connexion,  if  any,  with  the  pedigree  recorded 
in  16i  I.  W.  M.  H.  C. 

Cato,  a  Familt  Nastb, — In  this  part  oFO\ford- 
ehire  there  iire  fnmiliES,  of  the  latwuring  class, 
named  Cato.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  f 
Ed.  Mabshall. 

Stmdford  St.  Martin. 

Lord's  Prayer,  Botal  and  Beitblican. — 
In  the  Broad  Utone  of  Bonoar  (ed.  1B23,  p.  334, 
n.)  it  is  stated  that  "  the  indcpeodenta  of  England" 
altered  the  Lord's  Prayer,  substituting  "  Thy 
commonwealth  come  "  for  "  Thy  kingdom  come." 
Is  this  true,  and  where  are  piirticuiara  to  be  found 
nbout  it !  LriTBi-ToK. 


VAGARIEa  OF  SPELLING. 
(1'"  S.  xii.  234,  2S9,  369.) 
It  is  a  not  un-notewortiy  circumstauco  that 
Mr.  PiCTOS  and  Lobo  Littelton,  in  their  oom- 
munications  on  this  subject,  bolli  ninde  in  the 
canservBtive  (orthographical)  interest,  when  citing 
»ay  own  "astonishing  work"  (as  Lord  Lytteltow, 
p^iaps,  rightly  terms  it),  the  Flmuetic  Netca, 
neither  of  them  nrote  the  title  thus,  in  our  usual 
Hpelling,  but  each  uiied  a  different  apcUing,  entirely 
of  his  own  coinage,  and  diifcring  nltogtSier  from 
that  which  I,  its  litenuy  godfather,  myself,  used 
aa  its  litle.  The  first  writes  F(melic  Nm,  the 
second  FoHctik  Nun,  wliereiis,  as  nearjy  as  accessible 
^T)es  will  allow  me  to  print,  I  bad  "  Fwnetic  Nj{z." 
The  k  of  Lord  Lvttblton  was  excladed  from  my 
nlphnbet.  the  o  and  u  of  bath  writefs  were  used, 
bnt  in  ns  distinctly  different  senseR,  m  w  o,  «t  i;  in 
Qreek.  For  myself,  when  writing  in  ordinary 
apelline,  I  nse  the  ordinary  spelling,  and  do  not 
indulge  in  such  "vagaries"  as  the  above.     I  sup- 


pose both  object  to  tbe/nintw  /»ncy  (why  not,  as 
erst,  phrenelik  ^laattisie  t)  of  the  initial  F.  So  do 
I,  when  using  ordinal?  spelling;  so  do  I,  mora 
especially,  when  "  unus  et  alter  assuitur  pannus," 
and  a  system  is  reduced  to  a  patch-ieork. 

The  last  sucoessful  innovatioa  in  English  ortho- 
graphy— would  I  could  discover  its  author  !— took 
placo  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  two  sounds  of  «  were  discriminaUd  as  te, 
CO,  nod  the  two  sounds  of  o  as  oo.  Da.  We  retain 
the  spelling,  but,  at  least  in  the  case  of  ca,  we  have 
disu.sed  the  pn>nunciati<m,  and  laugh  at  our  Irish 
friends  for  pronouncing  this  eDmbinulion  in  the 
manner  habitual  to  a.  cavnliei  of  the  Court  of 
Chories  I.  Our  spelling  hoe  become  a  systMU  of 
inrmbolisation,  independent  of  sound,  and,  ai 
Chinese,  when  spoken  words  fail  tbeiii,  can  write 
their  character  in  the  air.  so  we  can  refer  the  varioua 
spoken  or  written  forms  which  a  word  underwent, 
or  retains,  to  one  single  form.  We  can  say  that 
BHI6HT  i»  Anelo-Saion  Ireykt,  btrhi,  bearht,  heorhl, 
or  Scotch  hriSti,  and  tkit  bbisht  is  pTonounctd 
(some  people  are  bold  enough  to  say  fnu^tro- 
nounced)  fcrftit  in  Scotland,  and  irwit  in  Yorkahire. 
This  is  decidedly  usefrtl.  It  gives  us  »  meduuiicol 
means  of  dassifying  words  in  a  dictionary,  when- 
ever words  have  a  recogniicd  orthographical  form 
at  present,  and  Herbert  Coleridge  in  his  Oloum-iai 
Indtx  (1U5!1)  adopted  that  principle,  to  which  I 
UE^t  entirely.  Alter  our  present  spelling  in  de- 
tail, and  you  destroy  its  sole  merit.  1  have  on 
intense  dislike  to  honor,  favtr,  humor  (minus  u), 
emperour  (plus  v),  finish',  announct,  rymee  (minus 
h),  and  so  on.  I  have  "given  in"  ta  draft  for 
(h-au^t,  but  have  not  reached  laft  fot  laiightd,  and 
so  on.  In  iny  present  attempts  to  discover,  un- 
(I  don't  know  exactly 


remcve  is  received  spelling,  and  the  most  difficult 
"  Dover"  to  put  on  is  .scientific  spelling.  I  lately 
got  a  specimen  of  proTHMiciation,  in  which^Be-siitfw 
of  the  words  were  in  reeeivid  tptUing.  Perhaps 
the  writer,  like  the  veiled  prophet  of  Efaoraawn, 
was  afraid  to  hft  the  screen  which  hid  what  he  felt 
to  b«  a  native  ugliDesa.  Another  friend  objected 
to  a  certain  dialectal  writer  (bnt  he  gave  jnw-pro- 
nunciations  rather  thtui  vtordi,  and  accordingly 
wrote  words  himaeif  which  he  w»b  unable  to  [ffo- 

What  is  the  meaning  of  writing  I  to  convey 
theories  of  descent,  or  to  convey  existent  significant 
sounds  t  If  the  former  had  be^  the  principle,  why 
do  not  Italians,  Spanish,  and  French,  all  write 
words  in  Latin  which  are  of  known  Latin  origin. 
8ohvnfvT  rwK  ttiimhe!  But  if  the  principle  of 
descent  had  alone  been  dominant,  how  rthomd  wb 
know  of  any  descent  ?  How  would  the  slates  of  a. 
word  (so-cafied)  at  different  times  be  recognisable? 
I  ask  the  question  feelingly,  for  many  years  of  my 
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Jife  have  been  sacrificed  U)  recovering  tbe  forms  of 
words  which  our  orthography  hod  disgiiified.  We 
don't  know  what  the  English  language  is  by  being 
able  to  piua  the  Civil  Service  Cuuiuiiasioners' 
examinatiaDi)  in  orlhographj,  where  three  mistakes 

5 luck.  We  must  know,  or  have  at  least  a  tolerably 
efioitH  notion  of,  the  iouadt  attached  to  their 
jivntbola,  wbcn  the  writers  read  them  out  (I  go  on 
the  ^heo^y  that  old  writers  were  not  Ati.  ikafmuics 
who  only  conversed  by  *ighQ  by  our  ancestors, 
and  the  sounds  now  bo  attached  by  our  contem- 
poraries,  both  in  their  own  native  localitiea.  For 
this  purpose  our  present  crystallisation  of  scribal 
laxity,  nnd  scholastic  pedantry,  und  printers'  ne- 
cessity, known  as  Engtiah  orthography,  ia  totally 
insullicient.  But  for  the  purjrase  of  writing  about 
it,  and  grouping  the  results  under  heads,  it  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  education,  inTaluablc, 
Dcprccuting  tbc  iiligbtest  change  in  orthography 
in  tbe  ilirection  of  hnzardoua  etymolofty,  or  pictorial 
idiocy ncratical  proclivities,  or  asjstemutic  system- 
jitisiition,  or  scholastic  facilitation,  or  any  other 
itndcr  the  sun,  I  sec  tbe  absolute  necessity  for 
Ecientitic  orthography,  and  for  a  systematic  study 
-uf  phonetic  relations,  if  we  would  understand  the 
^rcneais,  development,  and  inter-relations  of  lan- 
gUii^TC  and  lunguages.  The  ignorance  which  exists 
on  this  subject  in  tho  highest  quarters  of  linguistry 
is  lit  present  dmply  disastrous.  The  ordinary  inan 
confuHCit  lan^uuge  with  spelling,  and  thinks  tbat\n 
iiltcriition  uf  t^  latter  impUes  a.  chiinge  of  the 
former  I  I  speak  from  bitter  experience.  Cannot 
they  recollect  with  Bums,  slightly  odupted,  "  The 
IdUr  's  but  the  guinea  stamp,  a  icord 's  a  nord  for 
a'  thnt")  I  buve  rend  and  re-read  Mb.  Piutos'h 
lust  paragRtph  on  \i.  371,  col.  1,  und  cannot  put 
Finyiiiciiningintoit,  if  spellini;  is  not  to  be  clinnged. 
Pronounciug  dii'li^n^ir''"'  iti  !!!'■  Iri"!  hundred  years 
(Buchiimin,  IT';''  -  ''  ■  I  I-  '  1  know)  luire 
familiarised  us  v.  ;i  doubh  ortho- 

(.T.iphy^one  hj.  !■      ,1  ./i-  Umijcrc!)  and 

tht  other  Bticiititi.        I,,  i    in-  lude  with  the 

woni<  uf  a  very  cniiiiiinl  iiiau,  I'rof.  Uondera  of 
Ufrcilit,  who,  writing  in  a  language  which  has 
recently  oliangcd  {I  doubt  whether  it  has  greatly 
iLiLprovcil)  its  orthograpliy,  and  which,  oa  it  would 
be  Utfridly  DiitcA  to  most  readers,  I  tnke  the 
liberty  of  tr.inalatinE  (rccomiiicndin;!  all  who  Hin 
lo  read  ihc  original  tract  of  twenty-four  pages), 
H.iyH,  in  words  (o  which  I,  hcresiareh  in  orthography 
jia  I  have  been  hold  to  he,  heartily  subscribe  :— 

"The  kaawledge  oF  the  uieoliaiiiini  &Dd  Duture  of 
nisGoh-sDUDdi!  prcKrrss  them  for  posterity,  and  ii  the 
itnindatioa  at  a  phaiietic  lyatem  of  writing,  which  it  leu 
ada^ltd  for  BrilixarH  vie,  but  is  of  pricaleaa  value  for 
wriling  dowa  ncvrty  heard  luiguaeus,  and  ixdiipemabli 
Jot  comparatite  philology." 

"Do  kennis  van't  mcchaniante  en  den  nnrd  denpraBli. 
kUnken  beiviiiirt  le  voor  het  nageKhlucht,  en  ii  de 
grondsliig  eeoerphoneliiche  Bohrijfwiji,  die  TOor'tgewone 
gebruik  miodiir  doDlmattg,  niiac  bij  hst  opachr^ven  van 


env  gehoarde  t&Un  van  omchBlbuB  waatde 
irgelijkonde  taalitudie  onontbeerlijk  ii." — C01 
worai   of   De   ^hniioUgie   dtt  SprttaiklatJim 


Ah  a  Parthkn  arrow  I  would  simply  remind  your 
readers  that  our  Engliiib  dialects  ore  among  toose 
for  whieh  phonetic  ortbogrophy  ia  here  said  to  be 
"  of  priceless  value."        Alexander  J.  Ellis. 

25,  Argjli  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

Julius  Charles  Hare  somewhere  uses  words  to 
this  effect : — "  Dulness  is  relative  ;  it  may  be  in 
the  reader  :  it  may  be  in  the  writer." 

Mr.  Pictoh's  consecutive  paragraphs,  " Amonrat 
other  arguments,"  &c,  "  If  any  one  will  read,"  £0. 
(p.  370),  have  recalled  the  above  to  my  memory. 
As  far  as  I  see  my  way,  bltaed  (turttd),  and  blot 
{curat),  both  exiat,  the  latt«r  "colloquial,''  tbe 
former  "solemn  and  dignified."  But  wnether  the 
monosyllabic  and  dianyUabic  forms  ere  to  be  spelt 
alike  or  differently,  this  I  do  not  Eee.  If  alike, 
Coleridge's  undignified  (?)  form  is  as  the  poet  or  his 
printer  s^clt  it.  If  differently,  seeing  that  it 
rhyiuea  with  trept  (wliich  your  general  readers  ought 
to  have  been  told)  atrpt  is  the  form. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  tbe  coexiatence  of  two 
forma  in  pronuntiationisa  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  two  forms  in  spelling.  If  I  can  utter 
the  sounds,  c.  g.  "  impreasM,  imprest,"  why  should 
not  that,  which  my  speech  distinctly  conveys  to  the 
ear,  be  as  distinctly  conveyed  by  my  pen  to  the 
eyei 

Mr.  PicTos  lias  "  road  over  carefully  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  article."  I  fear  he  has  not  with  cquil 
care  read  over  Piers  P/owjAoinii,  when  he  says  that 
lie  cannot  in  him  "  find  a  trace  of  tlie  contracted 
form."  I  open  the  Glossary  in  T.  Wright's  edition, 
and  find  of  tepen  the  preterite  form  knit-tii;  of 
hmin,  kitU ;  of  gare,  garte  (jnrt) ;  of  girdtn,  girh  ; 
of /qtfii,  tepfe;  of  kvtn  (leave),  lafie  (14426)  ;  of 
Icrtn  (dwefi),  lefie  (Creed,  745) ;  of  tiAflpcii,  iliapte; 
of  ilieniku,  ihcHfe;  <ii slcpen,  rlfpk.* 

Mb.  PicTOK  again  says,  ''the  preterite  in  -erf is 
essentially  a  Low  Gennnn  forui,"  and  "  we  English 
arc  Low  Germans.''  Granting  the  latter,  I  ask  is 
the  A.8.^onr  immediate  progenitor  because  ouf 
parent  liinguoge — confined  to  the  form  -ode,  or  has 
it  not  besides -i(c,  and  also  -Ic.  "Pedantic  inno- 
vation" seems  on  Ibis  point  to  call  for  an  answer 
or  on  apology. 

Mr.  PicTON  moreover  "naturally  asks, cwiionor' 
"  What  is  to  he  gained  by  "  the  desire  "  to  obli- 
terate those  features  of  our  language  which  ore 
the  distinctive  marks  of  our  origin  and  kindred !" 
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I  crave  leave  to  answer  his  question  not  in  his  but 
in  its  own  authorised  meaning,  that  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  if  not  all  at  least  such  as  are 
willing  to  be  led  out  from  the  bypaths  of  error  into 
the  highways  of  truth. 

I  have  one  other  remark.  LoRu  Lyttelton's 
"  parting  kick  "  given  by  "  the  two  eminent  men  " 
(Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Hare)  "  in  the  preface  to  one 
of  their  works :  which,  I  forget "  I  think  I  can 
verify.  The  Bishop  in  the  Advertisement  to  his 
immortal  History  of  Greece,  dated  1835,  when  the 
aspirations  of  "sanguine  youth"  we  may  well 
believe  had  become  the  settled  convictions  of 
matured  manhood,  savs  what  follows  : — 

''  Some  readers  may  remark  that  the  system  of  ortho- 
graphy which  he  here  follows  is  widely  difTerent  from 
the  one  adopted  in  another  work  to  which  his  name  is 
annexed,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  thinks  that 
which  he  now  uses  the  best.  To  prevent  such  an  im- 
putation, he  desires  it  should  be  known  that  he  looks  upon 
the  established  system,  if  an  accidental  custom  may  be  so 
called,  as  a  mass  of  anomalies,  the  growth  of  ignorance 
and  chance,  ecmally  repugnant  io  good  taste  and  to 
common  sense.  But  he  is  aware  that  the  public — perhaps 
to  show  foreigners  that  we  do  not  live  under  the  des- 
potism of  an  academy — clings  to  these  anomalies  with  a 
tenacity  proportioned  to  their  absurdity,  and  is  jealous  of 
all  encroachment  on  ground  consecrated  by  prescription 
to  the  free  play  of  blind  caprice." 

As  many  of  your  readers  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  possess  this  masterly  work,  I  make  no  apology 
for  sending  tlie  above  extract. 

Charles  Thiriold. 

Cambridge. 

"RHYME." 
(4th  s.  xii.  389.) 

The  question  about  the  spelling  of  this  word  is  one 
of  those  that  continually  recurs.     We  are  used  to 
many  strange  things  in  English  spelling,  but  the 
modern  absurdity  of  introducing  an  h  into  rhyme  is 
a  little  too  much,  and  hence  any  one  who  has  studied 
our  language  natuniUy  writes  rime  as  a  matter  of 
course.     It  is  supported  by  etymology,  and  by  the 
use  of  all  the  languages  in  Europe  that  have  the 
word.     It  is  the  A.S.  rim^  Old  Eng.  rime  or  ryrru, 
French  rime,  Italian  and  Spanish  rima^  Grerman 
reu/i,  Dutch  r'ljm^  Swedish  and  Danish  rim,  Ice- 
landic rima,  &c.     The  spelling  rim^  occurs  in  the 
romances  or  lays  of  Havelok,  Horn,  and  Octovian; 
in  the  poems  of  Chaucer,  Lidgate,  Hoccleve,  Skel- 
ton,  &c. ;  also  in  the  Ormulum,  and  indeed  every 
other  old  English  monument  wherein  the  word 
occurs  at  all.     Or,  to  take  later  instances,  it  is  the 
spelling  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.     Examples  : 
"Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rtiHw;" 
Mid.  Nt  Dr.,  i.  1  ;  "I  can  finde  no  rvme  to  Ladle, 
but  babie,  an  innocent  rime  " ;  Much  Ado,  v.  2 ; 
"  What  ?  a  speaker  is  but  a  prater,  a  Rym>e  is  but 
a  Ballad  "  ;  Heiiry  V.,  v.  2.    All  these  I  take,  of 
course,  from  the  first  folio  edition.    Milton's  Pie- 
face  to  Paradise  Lost  begins  thus  :  '^  The  Meamire 


is  English  Heroic  Verse,  without  RinuJ*  Or,  to 
take  a  much  later  example,  we  find  in  Tyrwhitfs 
Essay  on  the  Versification  of  Chaucer,  as  usually 
printed,  the  sentence  :  "  These  instances  are  all 
taken  from  the  Riming  syllables.''  The  question 
is  really  the  other  way,  viz.,  who  began  the  spelling 
rhymes,  and  why  1  To  the  former  of  these  ques- 
tions the  answer  is  that  no  example  can  be  found 
(I  have  often  searched)  older  than  about  a.d.  1560; 
and  the  examples  from  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
shew  that  it  was  a  long  while  before  the  innovation 
was  patronised  by  the  printers.  Its  introduction 
was  probably  due  to  a  false  etymology,  from  a 
supposed  connexion  between  rim^  (a  true  English 
worn)  and  rhythm  (a  word  merely  borrowed  from 
the  Greek).  Its  prevalence  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
same  cause,  viz.,  that  Englishmen  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  Latin  and  Greek  than  about  the 
history  of  their  own  language.  Many  a  man 
knows  all  about  the  minutest  points  of  Latin  or 
Greek  scholarship,  and  yet  cannot  read  six  con- 
secutive lines  of  Chaucer.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  printing  of  rim^  or  rym^  for  the  innovating 
"  rhyme "  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  reforms  ;  but 
experience  shows  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  suc- 
ceed even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  this,  and  those 
who  really  know  how  to  spell  may  as  well  keep 
their  knowledge  to  themselves,  for  all  the  gooa 
thev  are  likely  to  accomplish. 

Among  other  modem  absurdities,  I  will  instance 
one  more.  Just  because  uxmld  and  should  (from 
wiU  and  shall)  are  rightly  spelt  with  an  I  (once 
sounded,  but  now,  alas  !  mute)  some  foolish  writer 
introduced  an  I  into  coud,  which  is  from  can,  and 
has  no  right  to  the  letter  for  any  reason  whatever. 
But  the  1  in  could  has  remained  ever  since,  for 
uniformity's  sake  !  I  mention  this  the  rather,  be- 
cause Tyrwhitt,  in  his  essay  on  Chaucer,  attempted 
this  reform  also,  writing  coud  as  well  as  rime;  and 
these  two  mild  reforms  were  all  that  he  ventured 
to  propose.  In  spite  of  all  reason,  we  know,  how- 
ever, tnat  rhyme  will  live  on.  So  also  will  could; 
though,  to  be  consistent,  we  should  write  uncouUh 
for  uncouth,  as  couth  is  the  past  participle  of  can. 

Why  your  correspondent  mixes  up  tne  question 
of  r  or  rh  with  that  of  w  or  wh,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  latter  is  very  dififerent.  Words  which  now 
begin  with  wh  were  written  with  hw  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  with  hv  in  Icelandic,  whilst  the  Moeso- 
Grothic  expressed  hw  and  w  by  totally  different 
symbols.  The  h  occurs  in  wnere  because  the  to 
was  once  aspirated  (which  the  w  in  were  never  was), 
and  we  can  almost  always  trace  back  this  hw  to 
the  Moeso-Gothic.  Besides,  it  is  the  Latin  qu^  as 
in  quid,  i.  e,  what;  whilst  w  is  the  Latin  u^  as  in 
wind,  Lat.  uentus,  pronounced  wenttu,  as  is  well 
ascertained.  Walter  W.  Sksat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

'*  WiLB  I  LiYs''  evidently  eigoyi  the  joke  of] 
intense  ignorance  of  tiie  hmny  of  nk  own 
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as  much  as  any  of  us  can.  What 's  Chanoer  to 
Mm,  or  he  to  Chancer  ?  What  has  any  student  of 
"Rtiglifth  to  do  with  Anglo-Saxon?  Nothing,  of 
coarse.  No  Engli^  gentleman  would  thiiu:  of 
opening  a  book  in  the  lanmiage,  or  deign  to  sup- 
pose ih&t  Chaucer  wrote  llnglish,  or  could  spelL 
And  as  to  looking  at  any  dictionary  to  know  the 
histoiy  of  a  word,  why,  it 's  plain  nonsense.  Eyolre 
it  out  of  your  own  consciousness,  and  chaff  any- 
body who  appeals  to  recorded  Iscts.  Still,  as 
dumeer — if  nghtly  represented  by  the  beet  manu- 
scripts of  him — wrote  ryme,  it  may  inform  some  of 
your  readers  if  I  copy  out  the  article  on  the  word 
in  Dr.  Stratmann's  excellent  Dictionary  of  ths 
Oid  English  LanqucLge,  and  add  a  few  other 
authorities  : — 

"Rim,  A.  Sax.,  0.  Frit.j  0.  Icel.  rlno,  0,  U.  Germ. 
rim,  hrlm,  rime  (rhyme),  number,  Havtl<]k  21 :  he  juit 
have])  ])i8  Hm  iwriten.  Old  English  Miscdlany^  57  ; 
j^orh  tale  and  rime  of  fowertig,  Ormulum,  11248 ; 
limes  (gen. ),  Story  of  Oenemt,  1 ;  ilme  (dot. ),  Skorehamy 
ld5,  Hoeclivty  L  247  ;  writen  crime,  RdiqwUE  Antiqua, 
i.  224  ;  in  rime  i  rede,  Octovian^  1679  ;  ant  aeide  }Ase 
rime,  Horn,  812." 

But  another  Early  English  rime  (A. -Sax.  rima) 
meant  rim,  cuticle  of  an  egg,  or  integument  of  a 
foetus  ;  while  rim,  hoarfrost  (A.-Sax.  hrim^  rtm), 
has  continueil  as  rims,  to  our  own  day.  It  was, 
I  have  little  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
the  rime,  r}'me,  from  the  two  other  like  nouns,  that 
the  Chaucer  scribes  took  advantage  of  the  tendency 
to  use  y  for  A. -Sax.  i,  and  wrote  rym  for  the  noun, 
andrymefor  the  verb:  Wife^s  Tale,  D,  §  2,  L  1127, 
"Lo/in  swich  manerrym/i8Dante*8Tale,"Ellesmere, 
Hengwrt,  and  Cambridge  CJg.  MSS.  (the  three  best) ; 
ryme.  Corpus  and  Petworth  ;  rim.,  Lansdowne  (the 
worst  of  my  six).  So,  again,  in  the  Prioress-Thopas 
Link,  B,  §  7,  1.  1899,  "But  of  a  rymf  I  lemed 
longe  agoon,''  JEUesmere,  Hengwrt,  and  Cambridge 
MSS.  ;  ryme,  Corpus  and  Petworth ;  rime,  Lans- 
downe. Again,  the  verb,  in  the  Thopa^Mdibe 
Link,  B,  2122,  "  Sire  at  o  word/  thou  shah  no  lenger 
ryme," EUesmere,  Hengwrt,  Royal,  18C2;  Corpus 
and  Petworth  ;  rime,  Lansdowne.  In  the  proem 
of  the  Franklin's  Tale,  F.  711,  the  perfect  is 
"  Bymeyed,'  in  hir  firste  Briton  tonge,"  EUesmere 
and  Heng^vTt  ;  rcmcdyn,  Sloane  MS.,  1685 ; 
rym^den,  Corpus  and  Petworth ;  rimydou  Lans- 
downe. In  the  Canon^s  Yeonian\'i  Tale,  G.  1093, 
we  find  *'  Of  his  falshede  /  it  dulleth  me  to  ryme,'* 
EUesmere,  Lichfield,  Cambridge  Gg.,  Corpus  and 
Petworth  ;  rime,  Lansdowne.  In  all  the  above 
instances  the  excellent  Harl.  MS.  7334,  edited  by 
Dr.  Richard  Morris,  &c.,  agrees  with  the  EUesmere 
MS.,  except  in  reading  liymeden  in  the  Franklin's 
Proem. 

The  quotations  in  Richardson's  Dictionary  show 
that  "VVilliimi,  the  author  of  Pins  Plovhman  (in 
ryme  shewe,  p.  151),  Grower  (for  to  ryme,  Conf. 
Am.,  bk.  iv.),  Ascham  (in  ryming:  Scholemaster, 


bk.  iL),  Hackluyt  (that  base  rym%er:  Veyy^  L 
552),  Spenser*  (rynurs  impudent :  FtmrU  ^§m§p 
bk.    iii.    canto    12),    wrote    the    word   inth    f^ 
while  Daniel  (in  1595)  was  the  first  who  fcoluifcy 
introduced  the  h,  evidently  from  the  fiJse  amlogr 
of    Lat.    rhythmtis,    Greek    pv^fios.      **  Ifcaaling 
rhyfM8    were    sow'd  ** :     Daniel,     Oiml     Wmn^ 
bk.   ii.      Him,    no    doubt,    ignorant    of   i^nflln 
Saxon  and  Eafly  English,  a  lot  of  otber  lilee&k 
fcOlowed— Bp.  Hall,  Waller,  Wateriand,  Oe  Idlmry 
&c., — till  Ritson  revived  the  spiling  rim$  m  hm 
Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.  p.  18.    (I  spoik  <mtf 
from  Richardson's  authorities.)    My  fhend,  Mb. 
Skeat,  and   others,  have  followed  RitsoB   imA 
Anglo-Saxon.     But  as  it  seemed  to  me  a  pi^  to 
re-introduce  rime  for  A.-S.  rim,  wiien  the  hoar-DMk 
rime  had  possession  of  the  modem  field,  I  adopted 
— as  in  private  duty  bound — the  speUu^  rwrn  of 
the  best  Chance  manuscripts.    Anil  I  thins  thelb 
any  Victorian  Engiiahman,  who  wants  to  dnnM 
our  spelling  from  a  stujud  Elizabethan  im|NUJU, 
generated  by  ignorance  and  false  analog,  ahoiib 
now  speU  eiUier  as  Mr.  Sk£AT  or  I  do.    If  "  WiLM 
I  live''  will  ]o6k  out  hvil,  /inror,  hwtgfkr^  ' 
htceet,  hweenne,  htrylc,  hwa,  in  any 
dictionary,  he  will  see  why  we  do  not  attempt  er 
wish  to  turn  h  out  of  the  modem  represeutative  of 
anv  of  these  A.-S.  words. 

The  Folio  of  Shakspeare  (1623)  spells  tmim  is 
the  only  three   passages  I  have  loost  at ;    Tw^ 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2,  "  Some  lone  of  jooxb, 
hath  writ  to  you  in  Bime  "  ;  iii.  2,  "  waleftm  Bon- 
nets, whose  composed  BimcsJ'    Merry  Wive$y  T. 
5,  "About  him  (Fairies)  sing  a  scomfull  rime/* 
So,    too,    Biron   in    Lone's   Ijahour's  loti^  i.   1, 
"Something  then  in  rime.'*    "Wilb  I  live"  is 
another  victim  of  the  absurd  piaotiee  of  editon 
publishing    Shakspeaxe    in    nineteesUi    centny 
spelling,— that  is,  if  he  has  erec  reack  a  line  it 
Shakspeare.    As  a  penance,  "  Wile  I  utb  "  slMMild 
subscribe  to  the  Chaucer  and  Eaily  £n|^Bili  Test 
Societies.     Their  books  will  enlighten  hun. 

F.  J.  FusKprAiXi. 

"  Wile  I  live  "  seems  to  think,  if  it  Im  aUawakh 
to  eliminate  the  letter  h  from  rhynse,  it  ii  eonaUgF 
so  to  eliminate  it  from  such  words  as  "  wlMt  and 
"when.''  Your  correspondent  is,  I  soppoae^  a 
Southerner,  otherwise  he  would  hare  known  thai  iw 
Northerners  do  not  drop  our  As  about,  and 
them  behind  us  as  Southerners  do.  We  make  a 
tinction  in  pronunciation,  as  well  as  in 
between  wetting  a  knife  and  whetting  it ; 
not  confound  whales  with  Wales.  I  am  £^ad  to 
see  that  the  lAbrary  Dictionary  recognues  ^ 
distinction. 

*  Archbp.  Trench,  in  the  186S  edition  of  his  J^ffrt, 
Past  and  Present,  says  that  the  y  is  a  modem  mlapultafr 
But  he  lias  no  doubt  found  out  before  now,  and  eoSfftsM 
in  subsequent  editions,  this  mistake  of  his. 
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In  connexion  with  this,  can  any  one  say  wkape 
the  expletive  ivy  comes  from  1  It  has  no  connexion 
with  why,  either  in  meaning  or  pronunciation.  It 
is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  thus  :  "  Wy 
really  I  don't  know "  ;  or  as  intensitiye  "  Wy, 
then,  he  must  do  it."  E.  L.  BLBifKiifSOPP. 


Kemoval  of  the  Sites  of  Churches  (4**^  S. 
xii.  245,  295.) — Similar  stories  are  related  of  many 
<.>ther  churches  in  various  localities.  In  some  in* 
stances  it  is  angels  who  remove  the  stones;  in  others, 
fairies,  witches,  or  the  devil  himself ;  but  in  all 
cases  the  story  seems  to  be  told  for  the  purpose  of 
accounting  for  the  inconvenient  site  of  the  church. 
It  is  said  of  the  Church  of  Ste.  Marie  da  Castel,  in 
Guernsey,  that  the  foundations  were  originally 
laid  in  a  field  near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  called 
.  Les  Tusets,  but  that  the  stones  were  removed 
nightly  by  invisible  hands,  some  say  of  angds, 
some  of  fairies,  to  the  place  where  the  church  now 
.stands.  The  same  tale  is  related  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Brelade,  in  Jersey.  E.  McC. 

Goemsey. 

The  site  of  Eochdale  Church  was  removed,  it  is 
said,  from  the  banks  of  the  Roach  up  to  ite 
present  elevated  position.  The  church  at  Sarnies- 
bury,  near  Preston,  possesses  a  similar  tradition. 
The  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Oswald  at  Win- 
wick,  near  Newton-le-Willows,  was  altered  by  a 
'lemon  pig,  a  carved  representation  of  whidi  still 
]-eniains  in  the  tower  wall  near  the  west  entrance. 
It  is  said  that  the  parish  church  of  Burnley  wa« 
originally  intended  to  have  been  built  on  the  site 
<jf  the  old  Saxon  cross  in  Godly  Lane,  but  the 
materials  were  removed  every  night  to  its  present 
site.  On  this  occasion  the  goblins  took  the  form 
of  pigs,  a  rude  representation  of  one  being  in  the 
south  side  of  the  steeple.  A  similar  tradition 
exists  respecting  the  church  at  Whalley  Bridge, 
Derbyshire.  Similar  cases  exist  throughout  wie 
country.  J.  P.  Briscoe,  F.E.H.S. 

Nottingham  Free  Library. 

A  tradition  almost  identical  with  those  of  St. 
>Iatthew'8  Church,  Walsall,  and  Little  Marlow 
Church,  Bucks,  prevails  in  the  parish  of  Titsey, 
Surrey.  There  is  a  wood  there  called  "  Chnrdi 
AVood,"  which  is  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
church,  and  which  was  not  at  any  time  church  pro- 
perty. The  legend,  as  told  me  bv  an  old  inhabit- 
ant, of  whom .  I  inquired  the  origin  of  the  name, 
was  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  church 
at  that  .spot,  but  that  what  was  built  by  day  was 
pulled  down  by  the  evil  spirits  at  night.  He 
further  added  that  his  father  had  come  across 
foundatioas  in  ploughing  the  adjoining  field,  but 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  was  not  able  to  verify. 
The  name  "  Church  Wood  "  is,  at  any  rate,  signifi- 
cant. Granville  Le\t:son  Gowbr. 


Ghafgbb  (4«1'  S.  xjL  368.)— '^  a^r,  i«b  is  a 
hidtm  hex  like  a  asthmatieal  cheak  1  Ank  Yen  ib  ^ 
a  eoffiokJ'  This  degant  riddle  tern  that  fuetiMia 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  A'Beckett,  ThcOSoimcJSii^A. 
Cframmar,  wiU  serve  to  show  the  meaiBiiLg  ol 
''  ecfre  WKto  careyne."  Chaacor  was  thftiking,  not 
of  any  curious  &ct  in  the  natoaral  hifit(Nqr  of  the 
elm,  but  of  the  use  to  which  its  woed  is  pat  i& 
making  coffins,  of  which  it  is  a  common  material 
owing  to  its  wet-resisting  {nropertiee^  As  death  is 
mostly  less  &ir  thaa  life,  it  is  a  less  pleasing  aspeet 
of  the  tree  than  that  presented  by  the  otiMr 
epithet  '^peler,"  or  pillar,  which  Spenser  PMa* 
phrases  "vine-prop'';  the  commonplace  of  the 
Latin  poets,  morita  ukntUy  '^  the  wedded  elm."  I 
may  appoutely  quote  from  Hood's  mehmcMty 
poem,  The  Elm  Tree;  a  Dnaati  m  the  Tfboffa, 
which   hinges    on    coffin-making,    the    fdUovisg 

lines : — 

'<  The  oaken  cell 

Siall  lodge  him  wtU 

Whose  sceptre  ruled  a  realm — 

While  he  who  never  kxiew  a  home 

Shall  find  it  in  the  Ehn." 

Curiously,  the  next  Une  of  The  Assembly  of  FtywUy 
beginning  "The  box,  pipe  tree,"  ilhistrates  weB 
the  explfmation  I  gave  in  this  paper  four  years  ago 
of  « Inflated  Box  "  (4«»  S.  iv.  423). 

J.  H.  I.  Oaklet. 

The  expression  ^^Cofre  urUo  careynSy"  or  the 
coffin  unto  carrion,  was  used  because  wooden 
coffins  were  and  are  still  almost  always  made  of 
elm.  In  the  25th  chapter  of  Martin  Chfuadewit 
this  will  be  found  : — 

"And  from  the  distant  shop  a  pleasant  sound  arose  of 
coflln-ma]dnff.  .  .  .  '  It  *!  exactly  like  the  woodpecker 
tapping.'^' The  woodpec^r  taming  the  hollow  «fca 
tree,' tmervedMra.  Mould. .  . .  'It's  beech  in  the  Mas."* 

Nephrite. 

"LooBairo  for  the  Keys"  (4*^*  S.  xiL  287.)—- 
I  believe  Mr.  James  to  be  quite  correct  in 
tracing  this  re^^  to  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  Jereiagr 
Collier  (Rist,  IhcL,  sub  voce)  says, — 

'<  As  he  was  carried  to  St.  Peter's  Chnrch,  the  pe^lft 
were  amazed  to  see  the  Cardinal,  who  formerlj  walked 
crooked  and  stoopmg^  with  one  shoulder  awry,  become 
BQch  a  brisk  and  Tigovons  Pope.  And  to  his  pbysieiaB, 
who  woadered  at  the  chamee,  he  aaid^ '  that  when  he  was 
a  Ourdinal  he  stooped  and  pored  to  see  for  St.  Peter's 
keys;  but  seeing  he  had  found  them,  there  was  now  no 
occasioa  to  stoop  so  low.'  " 

Edmuitd  Tew,  M.A. 

Trout  (4*^  S.  xii.  287.)— This  word  is  derived 
through  the  A.-S.  truJU  (Fr.  trmUy  it.  trota,  Sp. 
trueha)y  Med.  Lat.  trutOj  inMa^  troetct,  from 
Tp(0Krq9y  a  devourer,  also  a  species  of  fish  (dftia\ 
from  rpdjyu},  to  eat,  doTOur.  Cbnf.  Dafireane^ 
under  trocta,  trutta,  tnUa,  Oppian^  Mal^  in,  144, 
Seed,  on  Anson,  liv.  i.  eh.  3,  and  Stedbanus,  UHodar 
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BichardaoQ  has  good  authority  for  his  derivation. 
The  best  dictionaries,  c.  g.,  Scapuk,  Liddell  and 
Scott,  &c,  give  TpidKTj]!  as  the  equivalent,  which, 
of  courae,  ia  a  derivative  of  rpiayai.  Liddell  iLnd 
Scott  render  it  1,  "  a  gnawer,  b  lover  ofdaintiea." 
2.  "A  Bea-fiah  with  sharp  teeth."  They  then  say, 
"  from.  rpAjKTijs  came  the  later  Latin  trulta;  hence 
ItaL  trula,  our  trtmt, 

Ab  all  "experts"  know,  the  trout  ia  a  very 
&Btidious  feeder.  It  disdains  everything  not  in 
aeaaon.  So,  to  be  sure  of  "  a  take,"  one  must  be 
eapecially  careful  to  choose  the  right  dy  for  the 
right  time.  Edmusd  TBtr,  M.A. 

"CoMPUROAToRs"  (4*^  S.  xii.  341*.)— Mb. 
BoncHiEEt  will  find  much  of  what  he  seeks  in  Du 
Conge,  lub  voa.  The  penalty  for  uon-nttendimce 
&t  church  would,  no  doubt,  give  Tine  to  a  crew  of 
base  informers,  ready  to  extort  money  for  their 
silence,  or  in  case  of  accuaatioD  from  other  quarters, 
to  attest,  upon  their  oath,  the  innocence  of  the 
party  so  accused.  In  liict,  they  woidd  be  infonnera 
or  "  compurgators "—  for  the  accusation  or  the 
defence — as  beat  served  their  love  of  greed,  or  as 
they  were  treated  by  the  ■'  ungodly  persons  "  whom 
they  captiired.  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  Saturday  Reviewer.    Eoinrsr  Tew,  51.  A. 


j"  (4"'  S.  xii.  34S,)— Ma.  James 
will  find  a  far  earlier  use  of  this  word  than  the 
instance  he  has  (juotcd,  in  AU'i  Wttl  (hat  Ejiits 
Well.     In  Act  ii.  sc.  3,  Pnrolles  says  to  Bertram— 

"  Will  this  capricdo  hold  in  thco !  art  butb  1 " 
It  is  clejir  that  "  cuprichio "  Wii«  in  use  as  an 
Anglicized  word  before  the  abbreviated  form 
"  caprice  "  was  jrcnerally  adopted.  In  Skinner'a 
Etyviotoifiroii  (lUTI)  the  word  does  not  appear, 
but  its  ndjcctivul  form,  "  eaprichions,"  is  jjiven 
with  IJiia  note  ;— "  Vox,  qure  niihi  in  solo  Diet. 
Angl.  occtirrit,"  Blonnt's  Ohesographia  (1681) 
brackels  "cuprichio"  and  "cuprich"  together. 
ITie  Modtmc  World  of  Words  (ICDS)  speaks  of 
"  Caprichio  or  caprice,  n  foolish  fancy,  whimsey, 
freak,  or  maggot.  The  earlier  fonn  of  the  word 
did  not  die  out  till  far  on  in  the  la^t  century ;  even 
the  thirteenth  edition  of  Bailey,  published  in  1747, 
retains  it,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  have  met  with 
it  more  than  once  in  standard  writers  of  a  still 
later  date,  though  I  cannot  now  bring  any  passage 
to  my  recollection.  J.  CHAKLEa  Cox, 

Huelwood,  Belper. 

Edward  Phillipa,  in  his  Xew  World  of  Wordt, 
(lat  ed.  was  published  in  IBSP.  My  copy  lacks 
title-page,  and  so  date)  gives  "  Caprichio  or 
Caprict."  So  late  aa  Johnson  we  have  "  Caprice, 
Caprichio"  bracketed.  Bailey  (ed.  1730)  also 
brackets  "  Caprict,  Caprichio."  In  the  EUiabethan 
and  Jacobean  writers  the  Italian  form  is  always 
used.     The  French  form  aeems  to  be  of  late  u 


1  hia  Span  lo  Pan  (L  16), 


duction.     Chapman 


(In  quitd  oppos'd  capriccioi)  he  climbs." 

In  Shakapeare  (1st  F.)  the  word  ia  not  italicized  ; 
while  it  it  italicized  in  Hooper's  modem  repmit  of 
Chapman's  Uomtr  (ed.  1658).  In  Ch^nuin'a 
IKido)(i>rM«{l>odslej^s  0.  Pi.,-n.  160.  Ed.  1825) 
the  word  stands  "  capri^om  ": — 

Htve  you  no  other  oprlcioni  in  your  held.' 
e  translates  th    ~        ~  ~ 

A  humour,  caprichio, 
lates  Eng.  "Cajirichia"  into  Fr.  "  Qtpriet"  (Me 
Cotgrave,  eds.  1632  and  1673). 

As  to  the  derivation,  Diez  affirms  the  vord  ift 
from  "Capra"  while  Wedgwood  makes  "eaprieei» 
:=arnceiatapo.''    See  Wedgwood'a  long  note  on 

I  may  odd  that  Shakepenre,  in  his  quibbling  me 
of  the  adj.  "  ca^ncioun  "  (As  Yon  idee  It,  lit  iii. 
6),  clearly  baa  in  his  head  the  ffl;jra-derivation  :-^ 

"I  am  heere  with  tliee  imil  thy  GoaU.  u  the  matt 
capricious  Poet,  honest  Onid,  woa  among  tho  Oothe*." 

John  Addib. 

CcniocB  CoLLTRiuM  (4*  S.  lU.  385-)— In  the 
swampy  parish  of  Little  Saling,  Essex,  I  found, 
many  yeiira  ago,  nn  equally  curious  application  in 
use  for  the  cure  of  the  frequent  sore  and  filmy  eye» 
of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  mothers  used  to  catch  six  "Dickeya,"  u 
they  called  them,  from  the  children's  heaiu,  pat 
them  in  a  ten-epoonful  of  milk,  and  ponr  it  and 
them  into  the  eye,  bandaging  it  over.  TUm 
"  Dickeys,"  they  confidently  assiuvd  me,  "eat  np 
the  film,"  or  fillum,  as  they  pronounced  it ! 

In  the  siinie  parish,  or  elsewhere  in  the  diatric^ 
there  was  existing  nt  that  tuue,  about  the  year 
Ie3!),  the  oHice  of  "  Dog-nipper,"  whose  btuineis  it 
woa  to  drive  intruding  dogs  out  of  the  chtudi 
during  Divine  Service.      Herbert  Rutddlph. 


Autograph,  1789  (4""  S.  xii.  36&}— The  writo- 
wa£  probably  Frederick  Duke  of  Saxe-Hilbiug- 
hausen,  who  married  in  178o  the  Princess  Ohailotte 
Louisa  of  Mecklenburg- Sdiwerin.  There  wen 
many  other  German  princes  bearing  the  name  of 
Frederick  at  this  period,  but  the  above  app 
me  the  most  likely.  "" 

"  Dalc  "  OR  "  DoLC  "  (Pin)  (4""  S.  xii  367)  it 
likely^dook,  a  word  used  by  masons  for  a  Ut  of 
wood  driven  into  a  wall,  to  which  something  ie  ta 
be  nailed.  D.  N. 


appears  t 
T,  T.  C. 


from  his  father,  William    the  Conqne 
monan;b  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  auniiu  owm 
Jno.  a.  Fowial 


<"  S.  XII.  Nov.  2 
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Spanish  Ballad  (4""  S.  lii.  387.)— It  ia  by 
Mis.  Hemaaa,  find  entitled  ^'Bernardo,  the  Spanish 
Chniupion."  The  words  are  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Douglas's  Selations  for  Secitation,  and  in  all  edi- 
tions of  Mrs.  Heranns'B  works. 

KoBBUT  H.  Firth. 

Master'!  Lodge,  Ware. 

The  ball.td  in  qiieation,  called  "The  Spanish 
Champion,"  is  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  Payne's  Studia  in  EaglUh  Poetry,  page  15  in 
the  edition  of  1B49.  It  is  not  quoted  quite  cor- 
rectly by  Mr,  Eobb.  A,  R.  B. 

This  ballad,  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  is  founded  upon 
the  history  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  as  toid  in  the 
Cronica  Oenerat  de  Etpana,  ftota  which  source 
many  of  the  Spanish  ballads  relating  to  him  were 
probably  also  drawn.  Souie  of  these  are  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  translations,  and  are 
among  the  finest  and  most  interesting  of  tho  col- 
lection. The  whole  story  ia  singukrly  pathetic. 
Dori-L. 


eated  Lead  and  tamed  h 


It 
"The  warrior  bowed  h 


And  prayed  his  Soveroign  Lord  to  free  liia  long  im- 
prisoried  lire," 
by  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  an  American ;  and  may  be  found 
.imong  her  poems.  J.  E.  11. 

"LisB  THE  Parson  of  Saddlewick,"  &c.  (4"' 
S.  Tii.  388.)— Saddlewick  is  not  mentioned  in 
Leonard's  Gnsettcer  of  Englaiid  and  Wales  (Samp- 
son Low  &  Co.,  1870),  which  purport*  to  give  a 
list  of  all  the  "cities,  t^wns,  pMishas,  hamleta, 
chapelries,  and  eitra-parocbial  phices."  "  Snddle- 
woorf,"  included  with  Hawkesbury,  is  in  Glouces- 
ter ;  and  "  Saddleworift  with  Quick  "  is  in  Eoch- 
dAle  pariah.  Jho.  A.  Fowler. 

"  No  MORE  USE  THAS  A  SIDE  POCKET  TO  A  TOAD  " 

(4"'  S.  xii.  385)  ia  current  in  Lincdnahire. 

J.  T.  P. 

Hatfield  Hull,  Durham. 

DwELLiso  HocsEs  OP  Ancient  Some  (4*  S. 
siL  407.)^ Juvenal  himself  is  caUed  by  Gibbon  as 
a.  witneas  to  his  statement  that  the  bouses  in  Eome 
were  very  lofty  ;  and  be  adds  that  Augustus  and 
Sero  repeatedly  enacted  that  their  height  from 
the  ground  shoidd  not  exceed  seventy  feet,  an 
altitude  which  would  quite  admit  of  five  stories. 
See  bis  Some,  cap.  cixxi.  Oort. 

These  were  much  loftier  than  ours,  in  flats  lilce 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  See  the  lively  de- 
scription in  Juvenal,  iii.  197.  The  house  is  on 
fire,  the  third  atory  smokes  ;  Ucalegon  carries  out 
lus  trifling  property  ;  there  is  great  excitement  at 
tbe  stair  foot ;  but  the  occupant  of  the  garret 
knows  nothing  of  it  :~ 

''  Ultimus  ardebit  qoem  tegalk  aoli  tnetor.'' 


Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  houses  in  streeti" 
to  seventy  feet.  W.  G. 

"SHRewanfRr"  (■l"'  S.  xii.  288.) — "Excuse 
me,"  spoken  hurriedly,  aoonda  very  like  Shrews- 
bury. S.  E.  C. 

Lord  Botreatjx  (4"*  8.  xii.  349.) — Anne 
BotrcauK,  who  married  John  Staflbrd,  was  the 
daughter  of  William,  the  first  baron  (Sum.  ParL 
1368-1391),  and  died  on  the  feast  of  St.  Laurence, 
1391  (Inq.  p.m.  13  Sic.  IL,  No.  8).  Her  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Ealph  Daubenie, 
Knt.,  by  Catherine,  sister  and  heiress  of  Thomas  de 
Tbewenge,  Anne  Stafford  died  eir.  1428,  leafing 
a  son,  Humphry  Stnfi'ord,  bom  1427  {Tnq.  p.m. 
6  Hen.  VI.,  No.  39). 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  Barons  Botreaux  u«ed 
the  arms  cited — ar.  a  griffin  itgretint  gu.  armtdaz., 
and  thought  that  bearing  was  eonfinod  to  the 
desoendants  of  Reginald  Botreaux,  who  died 
1340,  grandfather  of  the  first  bajon,  by  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  issue  of  which  marriage 
settled  at  Alceater,  co.  Warwick.  For  further 
particulars  and  autboritiea,  see  memoir  and  pedigree 
of  the  family  of  Botreaux  in  History  of  Trigg, 
vol.  i.  pp.  631-641.  JoHK  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

Btshofs  and  the  D.D.  Deqrke  (4"'  S.  xii. 
281.) — Mr.  T.  dm  Meschin  writes — "Ab  bar- 
risters must  become  seijeants  before  they  can 
become  judges,  so  clergymen  must  be  doctors  of 
divinity  before  they  can  become  bishops."  It  is 
no  doubt  usual  for  bishom  to  be  of  this  degree, 
but  it  ia  not  obligatory.  Dr.  Tait  was  made  D.D. 
in  1869,  but  he  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
London  in  1856,  and  translated  to  the  primacy  in 
1868.  Before  1868  he  was  D.C.L.,  which  is  also, 
I  believe,  the  degree  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  T.  Lewis  0.  Davibs. 

Pear  Tree  Ticirage,  Soutluunpton. 

The  Gwm  Featdre  (4"'  S.  xii.  85, 191,  316.)^ 
I  venture  to  think  that  Mb.  Paywe  is  wrong  in 
explaining  "  the  grim  feature  "  to  mean  Satan,  and 
that  Jabgz  is  equally  mistaken  in  referring  it  to 
Dcath,and  deeming  the  "  grim  feature  "  nommative 
to  "  scented."  The  passage  expbina  itself  if  ''  grim 
feature "  be  regarded  aa  the  objective  case  after 
"scented."  Sin  boa  been  urging  Death  to  acci 
pany  him — 

"  Thou,  my  aliBde, 
Inunaroble.  must  with  me  along : 
For  Death  from  Sin  no  power  can  separate." 
Paradiit  Lost,  i.  2t 

Death  readily  promises  hia  aid  as  he  foresoea  the 
mony  generations  of  mankind  upon  which  he  will 
wrealc  nis  will; — 

"SuchasMntldraw 

Of  carnage,  pre;  innamenible  !  and  taste 

The  nvooT  lA  death  from  oil  things  there  that  Wn 
:  V '    "   "  Paraditi  Lett,  i.  2ei 
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Tbfi  poet  now  deepens  the  horror  of  the  concep- 
tion by  an  illiistration  : — 

"  So  saying,  with  delight  he  tnuf*d  the  tmell 
€f  mortal  change  on  earth.    As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  &c. ....  come  flyiiM;,  Inr'd 
With  scent  of  liying  carcasses,  design  a 
For  death  the  following  day  in  bloody  fight." 

Paradise  Lost,  x.  272 

Then  Milton  repeats  the  other  member  of  the 
comparison,  which  is  identical  with  the  words 
italicized: — 

"  So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  nptnm'd 
His  nostril  wide  into  Um  murky  air 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  fiur." 

Paradise  Lott,  x.  279> 

That  is  to  say,  Death  in  anticipation  scents  the 
smell  of  his  future  victims,  the  "feature"  (fcUtura) 
"  creation,"  now  made  over  to  grim  corruption. 

By  the  way,  Jab£Z  quotes  Ids  last  line  : — 

"  Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar." 

My  edition  (Thomson's,  184G)  reads  "so  far.** 
Which  is  correct  1 

Milton  is  especially  fond  of  repeating  the  principal 
verb  after  a  speech,  comparison,  &c.  (following,  of 
course,  Homer's  habit).  Instanceswill  readily  occur 
to  every  reader  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Thus,  \'iii. 
367:— 

"  The  Vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brightened^  thus  replied  " — 

Then  follows  a  speech  of  seven  lines,  and  the 
poet  resumes: — 

"  So  spake  the  Universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 
So  ord'ring." 

In  the  passage  which  puzzles  Jabez  six  lines 
intervene  between  the  repetition  of  the  notion 
which  is  expressed  a  little  differently,  but  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  ;  in  the  above  there  are 
seven,  but  the  parallel  is  otherwise  exact 

Pklagius. 

The  Acacia  (4«*  S.  xii.  209,  314.)— Many 
thanks  to  Dr.  Dixon  for  his  information,  which  I 
have  in  vain  sought  in  almost  every  likely  place. 
Cobbett's  locust-tree,  however,  the  so-called 
**■  acacia  "  of  gardens  (Rohinia  psciidaeacia),  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  does  not  occur  in 
Palestine.  James  Britten. 

Derbyshire  known  to  the  Phcenicians  (4*^ 
8.  xii.  265,  314.) — Possibly  I  should  be  unable  to 
satisfy  so  critical  a  philologist  as  Mr.  Charnock  ; 
I  must,  therefore,  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  learned 
jiuthor  of  the  large  History  of  Derbyshire,  where, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  he  will  find 
reasons  for  the  supposition  that  certain  Phoenicians, 
or  a  colony  of  them,  once  visited  or  resided  in  that 
county.  J.  B.  P. 

Barbournc.  Worcester. 

Charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (4***  S. 
xii.  171,  iJ38.) — I  liave  not  been  successful  in  my 


seajch  for  the  particular  copy  of  tikiB 
tioned  by  Mr.  Jbbse,  bnt  m  the  piiirtsdL 
find  that  bradi  occurs  as  '  frequently  « 
With  regard  to  the  derivation  m  the«e  tivo 
I  think  it  is  most  probable  that  originaHy  <fiktf* 
form  existed,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
German  bract,  signifying  a  scentingdo^,aiidfnipfiedy 
in  a  general  way,  to  Turdiers,  beagieiy  and  other 
fine-nosed  hounds.  The  exdiuive  use  clraehe  hit 
a  dog-hound,  and  bnuh  fior  a  bitch-hoand,  dpai  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  universal  as  one  wonli  inlv 
from  Mr.  Jesse's  note,  althoiu^  that  mm  «h 
doubtedly  the  most  common  signification  cmteyed 
by  each  word  respectively.  The  rommtt  why  hnA 
became  applied  to  a  bitch-honnid  is  soggerted  |y 
the  words  in  italics  at  liie  ckwe  of  the  t(Mammg 
quotation  from  the  Oewtienum's  Jgacreirfiom  .* — 

"  There  are  in  Enghmd  and  Scotlaad  twa  Idaii  of 
huntmg-doga,  and  no  when  else  in  the  world:  thai 
kind  is  called  ane  racks  (Scotch),  ani  thia  la  a  fo 
ing  creature,  both  of  wud  beasti,  birda,  and  fii 
which  lie  hid  among  the  rocks :  the  female  theraof  ia 
England  is  called  a  brache.  A  brach  is  a  mamaurif  \ 
for  all  hound  bitches.'* 


Shakspeare  and  other  writers  of  hia  period 
frequent  use  of  the  word  brach  QsnenStfj  but 
not  always,  with  a  feminine  signific]Uio&.  In  JTtM 
Lear,  Act  iii.,  sc.  6,  the  word  occars  in.  what  i 
believe  to  have  been  its  original  sense,  that  ia,  a 
name  applied  to  a  particular  land  of  dog  wiffaont 
any  reference  to  gender: — 

"  Mastiff,  grey-hound,  moiigrelfrfaB 
Hound  or  apaniel,  bvach  or  IjatL** 

The  lym  was  a  bloodhound,  m  that  m  cray 
other  word  in  the  conplet  undoubtedly  deauiHtai 
a  species  and  not  a  sex,  why  shonld  bnioh  he  « 
exception  ?  That  the  word  racfce  did  not  inwhii^y 
bear  a  mascnline  signification  appeaza  hy  an  ex- 
tract irom  Ulitins  (Notes  on  Gratiusl  qsoted  ly 
Nares : — "RachaSaxonibus  canam  (nc)  fligniftealiati, 
unde  Scoti  hodie  rache  pro  cane  fiBmina  habenft, 
quod  Anglis  est  brache." 

Is  it  absolutely  certain  that  Randolph  Pemdkiiig 
is  synonymous  with  Ranulph  Peverel?  I  know 
that  the  Latinized  form  of  Peverel  waa  Pi|WMjlm» 
but  my  impression  was  that  the  Peivmla  dUi  not 
come  into  this  country  until  after  the  OonfOML  In 
its  present  form  the  charter  can,  at  beat^  bii  onlf  a 
paraphrase  of  the  original,  inaamndi  aa  ite  a^^ls 
that  of  the  fourteenth  oentuxy ;  bat  tf  the  Iwo 
names  be  identical,  and  I  am  li^t  aa  to  1^  ^hie 
of  arrival,  the  document  mnat  be  a  letgeij  perpe- 
trated by  some  inventive  genius  of  the  Chatterton 
type.  C.  FAULKS-WATUve^ 

American  Worthies  (4*  S.  xiL  909,  87S.)— - 
Mr.  Bullock  makes  a  mistake  Tegaxdnif  thedJate 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  wfaeh  I  wh 
to  correct.  His  death  took  place  ISth  Jnlj,  1607 
(not  1801),  in  New  York,  from  the  elfeote  of  •  4td 
with  Col.  Burr,  fooght  the  prmoua  di^-  at  Wee- 


:.i*riJ 
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kawken,  Kev  Jerwy.  The  election  in  vhioh  Burr 
WBB  defeated,  and  which  cnused  tlie  iuiple(uaiitDe«9 
Leiween  liiiiiself  and  Uumilton  took  plkoe  in  1807. 
L.D. 
Numismatic  {-l*^  S.  ti.  281 ;  xii.  374.)— 
'■BlancuB — the  name  arose  on  account  of  the 
white  colour  of  the  coin."  This  ia  carious,  us  I 
know  of  snmLl  coins  called  ulbuses.  I  hkve  a 
piece— o6c.  Anna  of  Mftinti  in  a  ■wreath  ;  rev. 
"II — ttlbua — 16fll— A.D.,"  in  a  wreath.  It  would 
prove  curious  indeed  if  the  albus  and  blancus  were 
the  same  sort  of  coin.  Nephrite. 

RorAL  Anas  in  Churches  (4""  S.  xiL  287, 
;t54.)— E.  M.,  Oxford,  asked  a  qoeHtioa  respecting 
the  orifrin  of  these,  in  1352,  "  N.  &  (J.,"  1"  S.  t. 
35D.  Many  answers  were  returned,  and  may- 
be seen  in  toL  tI.  One  of  these  was  of  value  as 
lielpin;;  to  determine,  not  tJiereuon  of  their  origin, 
but  of  their  frequent  use.  It  wris  stated,  p.  M9, 
as  an  extract   from  the  parish   register  of  War- 

"  IDtiO,  Jul?  30.  Whcnas  it  ii  noenllf  i^roiii*d  bf 
the  Grnat  Counaetl  of  Eugluid,  that  in  ftll  cburehM 
thorow  uut  tlic  KinRilDm  of  Eogluid  hia  MaiaHtie'e  amua 
sbiilbe  Fete  upp."  [tierG  followi  the  queitlan  of  a,  church 
■•  bye."  or  rate]. 

This  aceuia  to  point  to  an  order  in  council  for 
t^eir  general  uae  after  the  kioG's  return.  Various 
other  Bupgeations  were  oifBred^  and  the  cnetom  of 
placing  the  royal  arms  in  puinted  windows  wns 
Inentianed  as  a  probable  origin  of  the  modern 
practice.  Mr.  E.  H.  W.  Ddhein  makes  an  inter- 
esting contribution  to  what  is  known  on  this  subject 
l)y  the  licence  of  Abp.  Abbot  which  he  hae  oom- 
»nnnicut*d.  All  that  I  have  found  out  definitely 
since  the  query  und  answers  in  vols.  v.  and  tL  is 
merely  Ihis,  thnt  Bp.  Hacket,  in  his  ArticU*  of 
Inquiry  for  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  in  1662,  has : 
"And  are  the  king's  arms  set  up?"  tttoond  Sep. 
nf  Hoijal  Comm.  on  Jvitual,  App.  p.  SOS,  1868. 
This  would  very  well  agree  with  tie  notice  in 
16611.  Ed.  MiBsHAiL. 

aandford  St.  Martin,  Oxford 

P.S.  Since  ivriting  the  above  I  have  met  with 
un  early,  if  not  the  earliest,  notice  of  the  royal 
umu  beini;  set  up  in  churches. 

Henry  VIII.  died  nt  the  end  of  Januaiy,  1547. 
And  cariy  in  rebmarj- — 

"Tlicy  lhp>t  were  weary  i 
uburriDg  tlist  Abp.  Cranmei 
jotuig  king's  nSeation,  and  tbmt  the  Protector  and  he 
were  in  the  sume  intfreste,  begui  to  call  farBfurtber 
reformation  of  relijiiion ;  and  euaie  were  bo  full  of  ical 
for  it,  Ibat  they  would  not  wait  on  tlie  «low  motions  of 
tlie  etate.  So  tbe  curate  and  chorubwftrdsDB  of  St. 
Muitin's,  iu  Ironmonger-lane,  in  Loadou,  took  down  Ibc 
linn^s  and  iiicture.i  of  the  Eointi,  and  uie  crucifix,  out 
of  their  church,  anil  painted  many  teits  of  Scripture  on 


wulls;    a 


then 


wbere"tbc  ^rucilii  ivas.tVj 


ilaint  baa  il 


&  pervi 


and  in  the  place 
KIKO'S  AKXa  with 


be  BUlOp 


■ume  texts  of  Scripture  about  it ;  i 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  Londen  eom^*'  -  -  — 
Add  the  curate  and  chiircbwardena,  being  cited  to 
anewered  fur  tbemselteB  ...  In  conclusion,  they  taid^ 
wbat  they  ha4  done  wu  with  a  good  intention,  and  if 
tbej  bod  in  anything  done  amiaa,  they  B^«d  pardon  and 
snbiniCted  tbemaelicB."— 1^.  Burnet,  JUmL  of  i/u  Jieform., 
Part  II.  Book  I.,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  Lond,  ed.  Xares,  n.d. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  punishment  which  wae  to 
be  aligned  foUowed. 

King  Edwafd  VL's  "  Injunctions"  do  not  meO' 
lion  the  royal  arms.  Kest£er  does  Sparrow's  Col- 
kction,  p.  1-13,  Land.,  1684,  nor  fte  "Order  of 
Council  for  tJie  removing  of  Images,"  on  February 
21,  nor  Bnmet's  "CoUection  of  Racotdg,"  HitL  ^ 
Etform.,  vol.  rv.  p.  270,  There  is  no  notice  of 
them  in  Abp.  Cranmer^  "  Artides  of  ViBLtaCion," 
in  1548,  Spurow  u.  b.  pp.  SS-33. 

"AToiAD  iindbraHaerow"  (4*  S.  lii  136, 
339.} — The  following  paasoge  from  Bob  Boy  seems 
to  point  to  as  expltuation  of  this  saying  mfferent 
frcKn  those  suggested  by  T.  Q.  C.  nnd  Mr.  Tkw  : — 

"  To  the  commnnds  of  Mr.  Jarvie,  therefore,  Andrew 
woa  couipelled  to  Bubmit,  only  muttenng  between  liia 
te«tb, '  Ower  mony  maiitara,  own  many  moiatero,  oa  the 
paddock  ndd  to  the  barrow,  irben  evei?  teotji  gae  her  b 


Faar  Tree  Vicarage,  8 

"  Ctjtchaottchoo  "  (4*  S.  xii.  105,  355.)— The 
note  by  E.  L.  S.  clearly  shows  that  Uiis  word  is  a 
cormption  of  eahA  you,  eateh  yott .'  used  as  in  a 
child's  g.'uec,  the  caleh  having  at  first  the  emphasis 
(so  timt  yon  sinks  into  a  mere  obscure  sound,  jnat 
aa  w«  often  hear  fkim  a  nnrae,  when  running  after 
a  child  who  toddles  off  laughing,  she  cries  "  cntchi) ! 
cutcha  !  cotcha  ! "),  and  the  i/ow  having  at  last  the 
emphasis,  as  the  child  turns  round  and  seizes  a 
particnlar  person  ;  thus,  in  Glosaic,  oring  (')  for 
the  stress  mark,  JbuiA'u  ituc^'.  A.  J.  £. 

Uarouekitx  (4<^  a.  xii.  384, 364.}— Tlie  Ffewdi 
Haiguerite  par  eznUnu^;  ia,  I  belitn*,  MB  comMOn 
daisy,  nlthmigh  the  "Moon  DuHy"  (CftryMmtte- 
mum  imeanfMnium)  ie  also  BO-«iIled,  and  tbe 
China-aster  is  known  as  Beiine  Margaerile,  Hwno 
referring,  1  think,  not  to  "  tbe  sdatw  of  Fmncia  I.," 
but  to  i(«  greater  size.  Chancer  espreasly  refers 
the  name  to  tie  daisy  :— 

"  The  duaie,  a  flower  white  and  rode. 
And  io  Frenobc  called  La  Bel  MarsareU." 
In  Italian  it  ia  Margheritina,  or  MsrEherita  ;  in 
Spanish  Margarita,  and  in  German  Margarethan 
Blume.  Serb  Margaret  wm  an  old  Engl^  name 
for  it.  The  other  Mai^erites  have  been  so  caQed 
merely  from  their  resemblance  to  the  daisy  ;  joat 
OS  we  have  transferred  the  name  dat«y  to  otjier 
plants  with  similar  flowers.  Children  sometimes 
call  Aiwen  in  general  "  dickie-daisies." 

Jahkb  Brtttbm. 
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ti^s.xn.ifoT.Mi'n. 


St.  CurnBERT  (4'"  S.  xii.  274,  311,  37C.)— Let 
ine  proleat  agrtinst  the  Kencral  tone  that  pervndcs 
tlie  nclicle  an  this  subjeot,  which  appcHra  under  the 
ioitinlfl  D.  P.,  at  p.  37(1.  If  it  be  really  tnic  that 
the  place  of  St.  Cuthbert'B  burial  h  still  undis- 
covered, and  thit  this  secret  resta  with  a  chosen 
few  of  that  Benedictine  order  which  is  rijjhtly 
colled  "  illuatrious,"  by  all  means  let  us  know  the 
fact,  and  have  it  discussed,  if  need  be.  But  it  is 
intolerable  that  the  calm  and  impartial  pages  of 
"  N.  &  Q."  should  be  disturbed,  and  the  religious 
animus  of  many  of  its  readers  aroused  by  state- 
ments, of  which  the  arrierii  petu^e  must  be 
evident  to  all  men  :  HtntementB,  for  instance,  that 
the  Benedictines  ''  built  and  paid  for  Durhniu 
monastic  Cathedral "  ;  or  that  "  St.  Cuthbert  waits 
his  day."  It  is  proper  to  add  that  I  know 
nothing  of  D.  P.,  nor  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  nor  Mr. 
FBBREr'a  informant.  By  w.iy  of  evidence  as  ti> 
thia,  I  add  my  name.  D.  P.,  I  obaerve,  always 
exercises  the  undoubted  right  of  suppressing  his. 
Abthcr  J.  MUNBY. 

laner  Temptl. 

"  Partial  "  (4'"  S.  lii.  3(i5,  3.S8.)— S.  T.  P.  will 
perhaps  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  his  query  is  a  case  of 
"  Petitioprincipii."  I  knowwhat  is  meonf  bja  "par- 
tial eclipae  "  just  as  I  know  what  a  roan  mtam,  who 
dividing  his  subject  into  several  heads,  commences, 
"Firstly,"  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  such 
word  from  the  English  dictionaries  to  which  I  have 
access.  Perfectly  true  that  the  word  "partial"  ia 
frequently,  aa  in  the  instance  given  by  S.  T,  P., 
used  to  signify  "  in  part,"  yet  I  contend  that  it  h 
wrongly  so  used,  and  it  would  lie  well  confined  to 
designate  the  opposite  to  "  impnrtinl." 

"Bloody"  H""  S.  sii.  324,  395.)— In  the  west 
of  Ireland  "Blood  an'  Ouns  !"  is  a  common  oath, 
or  exclamation,  of  surprise  or  veiatiou,  of  couiw  a 
corruption  of  "  Blood  and  wounds,"  the  mediaeval 
oath,  sometimes  further  altered  into  "Blur  an' 
agers,"  just  as  the  common  oath  or  exclamation  of 
the  Dublin  gamin,  "By  the  holy  Fa 
briefly,  "By  the  Holy,"  is  a  corruption  of  another 
mediteval  oath,  "By  the  holy  Father"  (the  Pope). 

The  bitterest  curse  in  the  west  of  Ireland  (in  the 
vemocular),  only  used  on  occasions  of  concentrated 
rage  and  passion,  was  (I  write  phonetically) 
"  Dherreg  Noiroh  Huth  " — "  Red  (bloody)  destmc- 
tion  to  you."  I  well  remember  the  shudder  with 
which  this  was  always  heard,  not  merely  by  the 
victim,  but  even  by  the  surrounding  spectators, 
when  some  enraged  man  or  woman  summed  up  a 
discourse,  delivered  with  flashing  eyes  and  nil  the 
impassioned  gesticulation  of  Celtic  eloiiuence. 

Weddino  Custom  ;  Wheat  (4"*  S.  xii.  327, 
396.)— The  bJlad  of  the  "  Cid's  Wedding  "  (Lock- 


hart's  Spanish  Balladi)  mentions  this  custom.  The 
ballad  «-aa  probably  the  composition  of  the  six- 
teenth century; — 

n  comes  the  bride  Ximeoa,  the  EinK  he  holdi  har 

id, 

And  Cbe  qaeen,  and,  lil  in  fur  uid  pill,  tbe  noblei  of  the 

I]  donn  ibe  street  the  ears  of  wheat  ars  round  Ximeiia 

flji'iK. 

at  tbe  King  lifti  off  bcr  bosom  sweet  whateTU  there  il 

Ijing-" 


Belfast 


.  Pattbesox. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

An  Account  of  the  Sirnaw  Edgar;  and  , 

of  the  Fawila  of  WtddeHi/i  i*  BerwirtMrt.  Bj  J.  I 
Lawrence  Arcber(CBpt.  H.  P.).  (Hotlen.) 
Not  altogctber  traBting  familj  tr&ditioiu,  CkpL  Ardwr 
bu  goDQ  to  ancient  records,  pedtgrcea,  and  other  dom^ 
mentt.  affbrdine  evidence  of  Ibe  deaoent  of  tbenriom 
brancbesoftbeEdgais.  Heb&aneglectedaocloewbereTR' 
tliat  clue  offered  itnlf,  sad  hii  handsome  volume  bcwrt 
ample  testimonj  to  bis  earneBtoeBS,  one  might  olmoM  ar 
enthuBiagm,  and  ability.  Tbe  work  ia  a  model  for  all 
labourers  in  the  stme  quonj. 


Tht    Camt 


Aulh/irati 


,_ .„..    Paragraph.    BiUi    of  tkt  j _.. 

Bngluk  rernoa.     With  the  Tcit  reciied  by  a  Colla- 
tion of  its  Earlrnnd  other  Priucipal  Editions;  tbe  loa 
of  tbe    Italic    Tvpe    made    uniform,    tbe    Hargisal 
Reference*  remodelled,  and  a  Critical   IntrodoctioB 
preBxBd.    Bj  tbe  Rer.  F.  U.  SoriTener,  H.A.  LL.D. 
Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  UniTerdly  Press.    (Cam- 
bridge WaraliDUK.) 
Tqe  above  title-page  ia  bo  eiplanatorv  of  thli  most  pniw' 
worthy  edition  of  the  Bible  that  it  leives  little  mora  ta 
Iw  said  than  to  congratulate  tbe  learned  editor  OH  hti 
work,  uud  to  wish  him  tbe  succesB  which  he  has  mefUed 
by  hiB  eameit  and  cnonnoue  luboar.     The  oriHEol  iBtTO- 
duction  iB  a  mxterpieoe  in  it>  way,  and  ■■  modest  a*  it 
il  masterly.    It  includes  a  bistorj  of  variooi  editiom  of 
the  Bible,  and  is,  from  fint  to  loit,  fall  of  intereit.     We 
have  here  Tbe  Book  and  Ita  Histo>7in  the  roott  luefill 
form  for  reader  and  student. 

KalatdaTi  of  Ottynnid  ;  or,  Chronalagical  Litlt  of  Lordt- 
LieuUKant,  CuHodti  ItotKloniim,  Simft,  and  KuigUl 
qftAe  Shire  for  the  Countia  afAupluta,  CunMrVMk 
and  iftrionelh;  and  o/lhtSIimltn/aradBentgtui 
Caemanion  a-nd  AiauMaru.  To  which  *n  addM 
Lists  of  the  Lordi  President  of  Wales,  and  the  OdB> 
itablea   of   the  Coatlea   of  Beaamorii,   C    ~         ~ 


_ With  Notes  by  Wm.  Watkm  Bd.  Wvium,  d 

Peniartb,  F.S.A.  (Hotten.) 
WiiH  Mr.  Breese'a  patient  lea],  tbe  HnHnni  records  tin 
State  Papers,  Ibe  niilinc  aid  of  the  official*  in  the  8.  F. 
Office,  Ibe  SMietonco  of  Mr.  W.  Watkin  Wymw,  ud  (fa* 
farther  help  derived  from  this  gentlemao'i  K~  ~ — ^~* 
collection,  a  new  volnme  is  given  totbeehu"' 
the  bietory  of  Waiea,  which  u  of  the  fint  ii  . 
especially  to  tboee  interested  in  the  men  of  Wales  and  Oa 
Btory  of  themselves  and  of  their  land.  Thil  qout* 
Tolome  reaocta  tbe  hisbeat  credit  on  all  p*rtlct  «»■ 
cemed  in  it. 


*■■  S.  SII.  Nov.  28, 73.] 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


By  dcgreea,  we  bIuII  set  at  tbe  original  irriter  of  the 
aentiment  eipreiwd  in  Mr.  DisraBli'i  phnue  in  Lr/tiair : 
_"  You  know  who  tbe  Critice  are  !  The  men  nho  haie 
failed  in  Literature  and  Art!"  Clarence  Couk,  in  the 
AtheiurMtHr  aaja  that  "  BalEac  had  already  wntten,  in 
ISJti,  in  ta  Coiuiiti  Bttlc,  '  Enlin  il  piissa  critique, 
oommetoui  lei  impuiSMntu  qui  mentent  fi  leun  dlibuCs.'" 
In  a  subsequent  nnniber,  Thoi.  Baine  quotes  Dtjdeo's 
dedicator;  preface   to  the  3rd  vol.  of  hia  Miiallaty 


When  in  the  full  perfection  of  decay 
Turn  Tinegnr  and  come  again  to  pinj. 
Thug  tbe  corruption  of  a  poet  is  tbe  generation  of  a 
critic,"  This  is  as  for  hack  aa  research  lull  ;et  reacted. 
A  missing  link  between  may,  baweccr,  be  supplied.  Pope 
wrote  hia  Eaay  sn  Crilieiim,  iroii-lTU9,  and  publiahed 
illTll.    In  thia  are  tbe  well-known  lines;— 


DEiTH  or  J.  YoBOK  AkEHMiH,  Ebij.,  F.S.A-^The 
TiDUf  obituary  of  last  week  announcea  the  death  of  one 
who,  though  he  has  for  some  titoe  been  compelled  hy 
failing  health  to  reside  away  from  liondon— "  tbe  world 
forgetting,  hy  the  world  forgot" — ^haa,  in  hb  time,  done 
so  much  good  honest  work,  bath  as  numismatist  uud 
antiquary,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  pass  from 
among  ua  without  some  fitting  recognitinn  of  his  laboura. 
John  Yunge  Akerman,  F.S.A.,  died  at  Abingdon  on  tbe 
18th  inst.i  in  bis  siityGflh  year.  Jtfr.  Alcorman,  who 
WHS  a  native  of  Wiltahin,  was  for  some  years  Secretary 
of  [lie  Greenwich  Kailwnj,  andfiiund  his  relaxation  from 
official  duties  in  tbe  study  of  ancient  coins,  the  resulta  of 
which  wore  seen  in  seyeral  volumes  such  as  Tki  jVumia- 
KOtical  Manual,  Ancitut  Coini  of  Citut  and  Prljiai, 
A'ainiimalve  lUailrati'mt  of  ihi  Nea  Tttla-mtnt,  Sc, 
while  his  Remaini  qf  Pagan  Saxondom,  his  most  useful 
Archaalogical  Index,  hia  W'tliAirt  Olauary,  and  many 
similar  works,  supply  evidence  of  bis  merits  M  an 
aiBhicoIogiBt.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  Mr. 
Akennaii  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qunries,  an  appointment  nhicb  h«  was  compelled  by  iU- 
ueaa  to  give  up  many  years  unce. 

The  Pkoimxo  of  Terence  will  be  performed  by  the 
Queen  Scholars  of  \TeBtmiOBter  School  on  Tneaday  and 
Thursday  the  16th  and  ISth  of  December. 


fiDlUr:^  to  injxtiipenatnUI. 

J.  F.  C-fn  Foil's  Judges  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  110, 
it  Ike  foUoaing :—"  la  the  CoMTt  of  Exchc'juer  Hurt  are 
(wo  barriitm,  railed  ilu  posMsaB  and  lit  (ui-mon  ;  (As 
q^csi  bting  of  great  atUiqvili/,  tul  of  llieir  origin  I  hare 
no!  bttn  able  to  iraa  any  occDunt.     Thei/  are  lo  named 

from  the  plaeee  the;/  occHpi/  m  Ut  etntrt ;  Ott  poif-nui)) 
having  hit  'pott'  in  a  leol  on  (At  left  extrently  of  the 

JiritrBK  of  the  0NltTiar(  the  Tight  of  tkebnxA),and  Ou 
Ivb-aan  being  teaiid  <»  a  box  or  'tub,'  o»  IMt  right 
tj^tnmiii/.  TAesare  alaai/i  rasmiers  ej  CJls  tmltr  bar,  and 
are  nominated  bg  lie  Lord  Chief  BaronifieeTd  of  moiiAiii 
opea  court,  but  havt  no  Taxi  or  ■pririUgi  beyond  itt 
'     '         tlUielf.tktuha'Beprt-auditneibifore 


\n.  Her  Mojaly'i  i 


all  oUltThi  ,  ^._  _, . 

teplnl:  At  poit-vtaTi  in  all  common  tat  butinta,  and  lAi 
tai-mo  Ii  If.  all  igf-ily  and  revniti  butineu.  When  Ott 
Cha-nrclloT  of  the  Siche^er,  icho,  is  d^ault  of  a  lard 
treuiurir,  ii  ike  leaior  Judge  of  the  equity  lide  of  lAe  eotirt, 
lates  hi>  oalAi  and  hii  itat  on  appointment,  hi  atieayi 
caiU  vpoii  the  t«b-iiiaH  to  make  a  motion.    Sttn  in  Oi 


H.  FiBHWicE. — An  liitianof  the  Jesuiti'  Memorial  for 
tbe  Destruction  of  the  Church  of  England  apptated  in 
1824.  Edvaid  Oeevmi M.A.qf  St.  John's  CMege, Can- 
bridge,  and  incorporattd  at  Oi/brtf  in  1683,  Be  wal 
rector  of  St.  Benediefi  Church,  Pavft  Whar/,  and 
Chaplaiti  in  Ordinary  to  Wiiliatn  III.  and  Mar*. 
Wood,  in  Iht  Ath.  Ox.,  tayi,  "ke  halh  imtMit  and  put- 
liihtd  leterai  bemti,  niotliy  againit  Poptr^,ithiiA  canuout 
IB,  Ike  reign  i^fKing  Jama  II."  Can  any  eorrapondent 
fumiiK  /uriAer  paniculan  t  Wood  alia  nuntioM 
Sdward  Oct  " Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Mil  Majetly" 
wko  died  in  ISIS,  and  Sdicard  Oee  (ion,  at  hi  luppaiet, 
o/thi/ormer).  Bettor  of  Bcclaton  aiid  Chaplain  to  Dr. 
Parr,  Bithep  of  Man,  icAo  died  in  1660. 

O.  J. — "Dining  vilh  Dvie  Unnpkrey"  and  enjoying  a 
"  Barmteide'i    f«ui"   eifually  meant  going  dinnirUii. 


Ihe  vali  to  which  men  reiortrd,  ahUi 
otheri  dined.  The  Exchange  »«  tni'il  to  bt  the  tryilinf 
place  of  the  mpperlese  : — 

"  Though  litllo  coin  thy  punelese  pockets  line. 
Yet  witb  groat  company  thon  'rt  taken  up  ; 
Par  often  witb  Duke  Humphrey  thou  doet  dine. 
And  often  with  Sic  Thomas  Oreebam  iup," 

Baywan{\62S). 
Chables  RoaSRS  :— 

"  Hitter  tears  and  sobs  of  anguish, 
Unaviuling  though  they  be. 
Oh  !  the  brave— the  brave  and  noble — 
That  have  died  in  vain  forme  !" 
an  llie  eoncltidiag  linee  of  Charles  Edward  at  Verudlles, 
by  Ihe  late  Prof.  Aylenn. 

"As  beneath  the  tartan  plaid  I" 
fortm  DM  litis  of  tkit  poem. 


Coleridge  mai  indebted  /or  lie  nbject  of  i 
Haiiuer,  in  part,  at  Itatl,  Co  Favlmtii,  Biihop  ofjfolt 
(fouTth  eentvry),  vho,  in  a  letter  to  Matanui,  Fiet- 
Prc^ect  cf  Borne,  telU  a  ilory  reipeeting  ike  laltatien  of  • 
ikip,  vAuA  Aearj  a  cfojs  rtiemblanee  lo  Coleridgi'i  narra- 

FlDohAI Hvrdii  gnali^i  ti4  hyacinth  thvt . — 

"  The  melancholy  Hyacinth  Ifaat  weeps 
All  night,  and  never  lifts  an  eye  all  day." 

Fasii  HaiT,— rAe  hittory  <f  At  ntppoitd  itlllr  i$ 
LenJbdvt  hat  bttn  already  ably  ditcutitd  in  "M,  k  (i,," 
iHdt  2^  fl.  iv.  67,  IDS. 

P.  V.^The  avihor  of  Headlong  Hall  wai,  according  U 
tie  friluA  ifnteun  CBtalogue,  T.  L,  Peacock. 

J.TlKKLiB  can  procure  the  vork,  and  probably  learn 
Ike  avthor't  name,  by  ordering  il  of  any  looticller. 

J.  A.  D.~Stt  a  JIandy  Book  ef  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Editorial  Cammunications  should  be  addressed  to  "Tb* 
Editor  " — Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  Tbt 
Pobliaber  "—at  tbe  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London.  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
'hicb,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 


To  all  commuDicatioDB  ahonld  be  affiled  the  nam 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publicatio 
aa  a  guarantee  of  good  faitb. 
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Notes  on  Books,  kc. 

THE  DATE  OP  GREENE'S  "MENAPHON." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  importaace  of  dates  to  a  literary  historian. 
AVithout  exact  statements  as  to  the  time  when  any 
production  of  the  author  with  whom  we  are  engaged 
was  ^\Titten  or  published,  we  continually  run  the 
risk  of  falling,'  into  an  error  in  distinguishing  the 
principal  phases  of  the  development  of  his  genius. 
The  remark  made  by  Guizot  about  the  historical 
character  may  be  fully  applied  also  to  the  literary 
character.  Like  the  historical,  the  literary  character 
is  not  always  in  unison  with  itself;  it  has  its 
various  moments  of  development,  of  which  each  one 
brinf,rs  to  the  surface  this  or  that  prominent  feature. 
These  moments  of  development  of  literary  character 
are  reflected  in  its  contemporaneous  productions, 
and  therefore  dates,  fixing  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  thLs  or  that  literary  production,  offer  in- 
dispensable assistance  to  the  literary  historian, 
givin;,^  him  a  iinn  stand-point  and  trustworthy 
criterion  for  the  verification  of  his  conclusions. 
Wh:it  I  say  is,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  explain  why  I 
attach  such  importance  to  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Greene's  Menaphan.  Hitherto  we  nave 
been  accustomed  to  repeat  after  Haslewood,  that 
the  first  edition  of  Greene's  Menaphan  appeared  in 
1587 ;  but  who  has  ever  seen  that  edition,  or  where 


does  any  menti<Mi  of  it  occurl  Suchquestions  as  these 
we  scarcely  venture  to  put.  It  is  uaeleas  to  look 
for  any  mention  of  this  edition  in  Ames,  Herbeirt^ 
Beloe,  Malone's  Oatalociie,  or  Registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  after 
labourinff  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  field,  of 
Elizabethan  literature,  has  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  it.  The  latest  bibliographer,  W.  C. 
Hazlitt,  although  he  does  not  doubt  that  Greene's 
Metuipum  appeared  in  print  in  1587,  still  confesses 
that  of  this  edition  he  can  procure  no  account 
(Handbook  to  Popular,  Poetical,  and  Dramaiic 
lAUaraJtwrey  p.  238).  Having  learnt  from  Mr. 
Cooper's  excellent  work  {Aihence  CantaJbr.,  voL  ii 
p.  301),  that  the  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  this 
edition  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
mention  of  it  in  Greene's  Euphues,  his  Censure  to 
Philautusy  published  in  1587.  I  have  carefully 
examined  this  edition,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
but,  to  my  astonishment,  I  did  not  find  in  it  any 
mention  of  Menaphon;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
1589  edition  of  Menaphon  there  really  is  a  mention 
of  Euphuesy  his  Censure  to  Philautus,  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  Menaphon,  according  to  the  design 
of  its  author,  was  intended  to  represent  the  answer 
of  Camillas  to  Euphues  on  his  Censure  to  Phil- 
atUus : — 

".  .  .  .  but  resting  upon  your  favoarty  I  have  thus 
farre  adTentured  to  let  you  see  Camillas  Alarum  to 
Euphues,  who  thought  it  necessarie  not  to  let  Euphues 
Censure  to  Philautus  passe  without  requital."  (To  the 
Gentlemen  Readers.) 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  belief  in  an  edition 
of  Menaphon  i»ior  to  1580  is  founded  upon  a  mere 
misunderstanding,  and  we  cannot  avoid  wondering  . 
that  it  should  have  maintained  its  ground  so  long. 
But  nevertheless,  of  the  absence  of  any  evidence  as 
to  an  edition  of  Menaphon  in  1587,  there  is  internal 
evidence,  throwing  a  doubt  upon  the  possibility  of 
its  appearance  at  the  time  specified.  Every  one 
who  I^  undertaken  to  read  Greene's  prose  works 
in  chronological  order,  has  probably  remarked  that 
his  latest  productions  are  much  less  fuU  of  conoeitB 
and  enphuiBms  than  the  first,  which  were  written 
under  tne  powerful  influence  of  John  Lilly's  cele- 
brated romance.  HaUam  (LiUraiure  of  Europe, 
fourth  edition,  vol  iL  p.  218  6X  while  severely 
blaming:  the  style  of  Greene's  Pandosto  (1588)  for 
these  fiatdts,  does  justice  to  his  pamphlet  Nwer  too 
Laie  (1590),  designating  it  as  ''unaffected  and 
pathetic."  But  Greene  did  not  at  once  arrive  at 
that  simplicity— so  fiur  as  simplicity  was  possible 
for  him  ;•  in  his  other  works,  written  in  the  interval 
between  Pandosto  and  Never  too  Late,  specially  in 
Menaphon,  there  are  already  indicationsof  a  desire  to 
write  more  simply,  to  avoid  unnecessary  comparisoii| 

Slaying  upon  w<wds,  &c. ;  and  I  myself  £a?e  no 
oubt  at  all,  that  it  is  preeiaely  on  aoeount  of  thk 
striving  after  simplicity— an  insoAoiently  resolute 
one,  if  the  troth  most  be  told— that  Thomai  Nadi, 
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who  was  not  very  partial  to  Lilly  and  hisf  affecta- 
tions, bestowed  on  his  Mend  deserved  praise  (in 
his  ^'Adress  to  the  Grentlemen  students  of  both 
Universities/'  prefixed  to  Greene's  Menaphon): — 

"  To  leave  these  (i.  e.  authors)  to  the  mercie  of  their 
mother  toDgae,  I  come  (sweet  friend)  to  thy  arcadian 
Henaphon,  ^whose  attire,  though  not  so  statelie,  yet 
comelie/dooth'entitle  thee  above  all  other  to  that  (em- 
perdlitm  dicendi  modut,  which  Tullie  in  his  OraXor 
termeath  true  eloquence." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Menaphon  Greene 
himself  begins  to  indul^  in  pleasantries  about  the 
style  of  his  model.  When  the  heroine  of  the 
romance,  Saraela,  replies  to  the  compliments  of  her 
suitor,A^Melicertus,  in  t^e^  style  of  Lilly's  Euphuts^ 
the  author  adds,  on  his  own  account,  the  following 
remarks : — 

"Samela  made  this  reply  because  she  heard  him  so 
superfine,  as  if  Ephebus  had  learned  him  to  refine  his 
mother's  tongue ;  wherefore  thought  he  had  done  it  of 
an  inkhom  desire  to  be  eloquent  and  Melicertus  thinking 
that  Samela  had  learned  with  Lucilla  to  ancUomize  wit 
and  speak  none  but  similes,  imagined  she  smoothed  her 
talke  to  be  thought  like  Sapho,  Phaos  paramour." 

I  will  not  at  present  undertake  to  decide  under 
what  influence  this  striving  after  simplicity  of  style 
was  developed  in  Greene — in  all  probability  Nash 
contributed  to  this  result  more  than  any  one  else — 
a  striving  which  characterizes  a  new  tendency  in 
his  literary  career,  but  the  very  fact  of  its  existence 
speaks  for  itself.  In  this  manner  our  doubts  about 
the  publication  of  Greene's  Minaphon  in  1587  are 
confirmed  by  the  internal  history  of  his  genius. 
But  besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  has  a  marked  importance  with  respect  to  this 
question.  Nash,  in  his  above-mentioned  "  Adrcss," 
mentions  his  Anatamie  of  AhsunUtiCy  which  ap- 
peared in  1589,  as  a  forthcoiniiKj  book,  but  he 
would  scarcely  liave  used  such  an  expression  about 
a  book  which  was  only  to  appear  two  years  later. 

'*  It  may  be  my  Anatomie  of  Alsurditie  may  acquaint 
you  ere  long  with  my  skill  in  surgery,  wherein  the  deseases 
of  art  more  merrily  discovered  may  make  our  maimed 
poets  put  together  their  blanks  unto  the  building  of  an 
hospital." 

All  this  internal  and  external  evidence  leads  me 
to  think  that  the  1589  edition  of  GiQene'^  Menaphon, 
of  which  there  still  exists  an  entry  in  the  registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  (published  bv  Mr. 
Collier  in  "N.  &  Q."  2°*  S.  xii.  302),  was  the  first 
edition.  I  take  the  special  pleasure  in  remarking, 
that  doubt  was  first  thrown  upon  the  existence  of 
the  1587  edition  of  Menaphon  by  Mr.  J.  P.  CoUier 
in  a  note  to  the  above-mentioned  entry,  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  appears  afterwards  to  have  altered 
his  opinion ;  at  leiist,  in  his  Bibliogr.  Account  of 
Early  Engl.  Liter,  (vol.  i.  p.  vi.),  he  again  stands  up 
for  the  1587  edition  of  Menaphon,  although  on  this 
occasion  he  adds,  that  he  never  siiw  any  edition  of 
Menaphon  earlier  than  1589.  I  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful if  my  remarks  call  forth  a  conclusive  reply  from 
some  of  the  erudite  correspondents  of  "  N.  &  Q.," 


such  as  may  supply  me  with  predse  infiMcnwtinn 
about  Uie  1587  edition  of  Menaphon^  and  wo  vmj 
compel  me  to  withdraw  from  tne  litmiy  heraqr 
into  which  I  have  involuntarily  fiedlen  while  studjipg 
the  works  of  the  unfortanate  Robert  Greene. 

Nicholas  STOBonorxa 


JOTTINGS  IN  BY-WAYa 

I.  DRATTON  AND  SIB  PHILIP  SIOHBT. 

N.  £[axter],  in  his  Sir  P.  Sidney'svOvfttntOi 
printed  in  1606,  and  finished  and  probably  ooin- 
posed  after  the  accession  of  Jamea^^Vntes  thni 
(sig.  L.  V.  4): — 


^ 


"  0  noble  Drayton,  well  didst  thoa  reheane 
Our  damages  in  dryrie  sable  vene." 

and  in  the  margin,  "  Drayton  upon  the  death  of 
S.  P.  S."  Referring  to  this,  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier,  in 
his  Bihliogr,  Account  (i.  p.  59)  says,  "and  what  is 
more  remarkable  pie]  gives  us  the  information  that 
Drayton  had  written  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Sidney. 
It  has,  we  apprehend,  been  lost  with  v&rioiu  oth^ 
similar  elegies,  and  must  have  preceded  anything 
by  Drayton  that  has  come  down  to  ua."  After- 
wards (p.  225  ?)  '*  it  can  hardly  be  Eclogue  4  of  the 
1593  edition."  But  even  on  first  view,  why  should 
it  be  any  other  than  this  eclogue,  or,  its  tranidormed 
form.  Eclogue  6  of  the  later  edition,  each  beine 
from  beginning  to  end  a  lament  "  upon  the  death 
of  Sir  P.  Sidney."  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's 
lament  is  a  pastoral  lay;  Ludovic Bryskett  mourned 
him  in  two  poems,  one  an  eclogue;  andA-W.'s 
chief  piece  on  his  death  is  an  eclo^e  also.  like 
these,  Drayton  doubtless  chose  this  form  as  best 
befitting  a  lament  for  the  author  of  the  Arcadia ; 
and  in  memory  of  Walsingham,  without  other 
excuse  than  perhaps  fashion,  and  that  he  was 
Sidney's  father-in-law,  Watson  wrote  his  edogne 
of  IMeliba'us. 

But  besides  this,  Baxter  appears  to  have  written 
with  word-reminiscences  of  the  eclogue  floating  in 
his  ears.  Immediately  after  the  lines  quoted  he 
calls  Sidney  by  Drayton's  eclogue  name,  "  Elfin," 
when  the  Countess,  recovering  from  her  swoon  at 
sight  of  the  ghostly  appearance — 

"  Behelde  the  Elfin  of  Arcadia 
And  cride  dear  brother  do  not  temporise." 

And  while  Drayton's  introductory  yerses  are  full 
of  dreary  lament  on  the  part  of  Wynken,  who  can 
do  nothing  but  moan,  the  first  verse  of  the  ele^c 
song  opens  thus  : — 

*'  Melpomone  put  on  thy  moumtM  adberddnMf 
And  set  thy  song  unto  the  doleful  base, 
And  with  thy  table  veil  shadow  thy  face : 

With  iceeping  verse 

Attend  his  ktane*' 

And  in  the  second  is — 

*'  And  in  his  dreary  fatal  obsequy/' 

sounds  which  appear  to  recur  in  Baxter^s  ''idbiean- 
ing  in  dreary  sable  verse."    When,  thexeloanai  ne 
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haye  an  eclo^e  lamenting  Sidney,  and  when  we 
have  set  in  this  eclogue  two  different  elegies  in  the 
1593  edition,  and  the  undated  later  one  respectivelj, 
and  when  we  find  in  one  of  them  these  word-remi- 
niscences to  boot,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  invent  a 
further  poem,  for  which  there  is  not  only  no  evi- 
dence, but  no  ground  of  conjecture.  AU  that  is 
needed  is  to  give  the  eclogue  an  earlier  date  than 
has  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it.  The  laments  in 
Spenser's  collection  were  doubtless  written  soon  after 
Sidney's  death,  but  they  did  not  appear  in  print 
till  15917  Brinslet  Nicholson. 


NINSH   EXTRACT  FROM   MY  OLD   MS.  NOTB- 
,  BOOK. 

[TiMi  Hekbt  VIII.] 
Prophecies  No.  5. 
Tbb  best  cast. 
*'  AUwayes  the  vj.  is  the  best  caat  of  the  dyce/ 
When  J*  ace  beryth  up  y*  vj.  then  shall  england  be 

a  payradice/ 
When  vj.  &  iiij.  sett  all  of  one  syde/ 
then  y'  worde  of  yj.  sbalbe  spied  full  wyde^ 
When  iij.  &  ij.  holld  nott  all  one  assenV 
then  shall  there  be  anewe  kyng/  &  a  newe  parla- 
mentt" 

This,  I  think,  refers  to  Charles  I.  So  long  as 
he  lived  in  accord  with  his  parliament  all  went 
"  merry  as  a  marriage  bell " ;  but  as  soon  as  he  fell 
to  loggerheads  with  the  House  of  Commons,  both 
the  litigants  were  set  aside. 

I  explain  thus  :  vj.  'Hhe  best  cast  of  the  dyce,"  is 
the  crown  ;  iiij.  the  clergy  ;  iij.  the  peers  or  loids  ; 
ij.  the  commons  ;  "  ace  "  the  people. 

By  substitution  we  read  (omitting  the  first  line, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  an  axiom) : — 

When  ike  people  support  Ihe  crown,  England  is  a  paradise; 

When  the  crown  and  clergy  are  at  one, 

the  word  of  the  king  is  uniTereally  respected ; 

But  when  the  lords  and  commons  are  at  variaooe» 

the  king  and  commons  will  both  be  set  adde. 

Th  is  can  hardly  be  called  a  prophecy.  It  is  more 
npophthegmatic  than  prophetic.  The  apophthegms 
are  disguised  under  symbols,  and  have  found 
verification  in  history ;  so  far  forth,  therefore,  they 
are  predictions,  they  predict  what  will  happen  i£ 
certain  conditions  concur,  but  this  is  not  prophecy 
proper.  Prophecy  has  no  concern  with  dfect  and 
cause,  principles  and  their  results;  it  is  simply  the 
foretelling  of  a  future  event,  and  that  is  alL 

The  fulfilment  of  an  apophthegm  may  have  oc- 
curred over  and  over  agam  in  times  past,  and 
ought  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  conditions  of 
the  apophthegm  are  repeated  ;  but  prophecy,  being 
arbitrary  and  special,  nas  only  one  fulfilment,  un- 
less, indeed,  like  many  Scripture  prophecies,  the 
first  fulfilment  is  the  type  of  a  future  antitype. 

Our  seer  says  "  When  y®  ace  beryth  up  y*  vj. 
then  shall  england  be  a  payradice " ;  in  other 
words,  so  long  as  the  people  support  the  crown,  all 
shall  go  smoothly  and  well  in  England.    ThiA  is 


an  apophthegm  applicable  to  all  times  ;  and  ex- 
perience oonums  ito  truth. 

The  seer  goes  on  to  say  :  '^  When  yj.  &  ii^.  sett 
all  of  one  syde/  then  v*  worde  of  yj.  shalbe  sraed 
full  wyde"  which  we  have  rendered  thus  :  "When 
the  crown  and  cler^  are  at  one,  the  word  of  the 
king  shall  be  imiversally  respected."  This  is 
another  political  aphorism  which  history  has  con- 
firmed. Not  to  go  back  beyond  the  Conquest,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  troubles  of  Heniy  H. 
were  due  to  his  quarrel  with  Becket.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Jotm.  If  the  pope  and  cLergf  had 
not  sided  with  the  barons,  John  might  have  ndden 
out  the  storm.  Henry  Yill.  renounced  the  pope, 
but  the  clergy  of  our  land  were  already  leaveiUMl 
with  the  leaven  of  Luther,,  so  that  this  was  no  ex- 
ception. The  next  great  instance  was  in  thcTreign 
of  Charles  I.,  when  the  bias  of  the  king  was  to- 
wards Rome,  while  that  of  the  nation  was  puri- 
tanicaL  Here  then  was  a  great  religious  gap,  and 
the  "word  of  the  king"  was  but  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  it  was  the  same,  and  James  had  but  a 
name  to  reign.  His  kingly  power  was  a  rope  of 
sand.  These  illustrations,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied, suffice  to  justify  the  apophthegm  ;  that,  so 
long  as  the  king  and  clergy  are  of  one  mind,  the 
power  of  the  king  will  be  respected,  but  when  the 
king  sets  himself  in  antagonism  to  his  clergy,  it  is 
not  the  clergy  who  will  suffer  but  the  king. 

The  last  apophthegm  is  this  :  "  When  iij.  &  y. 
holld  nott  all  one  assent/  then  shall  there  be  anewe 
kyng  &  a  newe  parlamentt,"  that  is,  when  the  two 
houses  of  leffisli^ure  are  at  variance,  the  king  and 
commons  wul  both  be  set  aside.  This  certoinly 
was  the  case  with  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament. 
The  lords  and  conmions  were  "  cat  and  dog,"  the 
king  felL  and  the  parliament  was  most  cavalierly 
disLnecl  hj  GromWL 

So,  again,  in  the  reign  of  his  son  James  ;  the 
commons  were  Protestant  and  the  lords  Catholic. 
There  was  no  accord  between  them,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  both  king  and  commons  fell  a 
saoifice.  When  William  was  to  be  invited  over, 
aparliament  had  to  be  improvised  for  the  nonce. 
The  lords  convened  those  who  had  been  returned 
to  any  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to 
which  they  added  the  corporation  of  London,  and 
this  olio  was  dubbed  "the  House  of  Commons,"  a 
course  merely  to  give  colourable  colour  to  a  fore- 
gone condnsion. 

Apophthegms  andpropheciesarenottobe  strained 
beyond  "  the  compass  of  their  wit,"  but  are  to  be 
liberally  construed.  "  Csesar  intreats,  not  to  con- 
sider in  what  case  thou  stand'st,  further  than  he  is 
C»8ar."  So  allowed,  and  so  interiH»ted,  there  is 
truth  in  our  oiade  ;  "  Apollo  be  my  judge." 

E.  COBHAM  BrBWXB. 

Lavant,  OhiolMittr. 
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The  Duration  of  Criminal  Trials. — It  may 
be  of  interest  just  now  to  draw  attention  to  the 
length  of  criminal  trials  in  modem  times,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  adjournments  on  the 
ground  of  actual  physical  necessity.  In  ancient 
times  trials  never  lasted  beyond  a  day.  Mr. 
Burke  said  trial  by  jury  was  unfit  for  cases  which 
did  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  day ;  and  it 
was  not  until  modem  times  that  they  lasted  longer. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  1781,  I^rd 
Mansfield  sat  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  live 
next  mominj^  ;  and  as  he  and  the  jury  were  able 
to  sit,  he  ^It  himself  bound  in  law  to  do  so. 
But  when  trials  came  to  last  several  days  it  was 
physically  impossible.  In  the  case  of  Eliziibeth 
Canning,  tried  for  perjury,  and  which  excited 
immense  interest,  the  trial  lasted  fifteen  davs. 
In  the  State  trials  for  treason  in  1794,  Thelwall's 
lasted  four  days,  Home  Tooko's  six,  and  Hardy's 
nine  days.  Of  course  in  such  cases  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  to  sit  on  without  intermission,  and 
accordingly  Lord  Kenyon  and  the  judges  resolved 
that  they  had  power  to  adjourn,  but  only,  us  Lord 
Kenyon  stated,  on  the  ground  of  actual  physical 
necessity.  This  was  laid  down  in  1796,  and  in 
1819  Lord  Tenterden  applied  the  same  rule  to 
trials  for  misdemeanour.  Until  the  Tichborne 
case  no  one  had  ever  conceived  that  there  was 
power  to  adjourn  a  criminal  trial  for  any  other 
cause ;  and  a  long  train  of  leamed  judges — Gumey, 
Crcsswell,  Wightman,  Willes,  and  Watson — held 
that  it  wiis  inadmissible  to  adjourn  for  purposes 
of  evidence,  though  it  mi^ht  be  admisBible  to 
suspend  the  trial  for  a  short  time  for  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  in  consequence  of  some  unavoidable 
accident.  Even  in  civil  cases  adjournment  is  only 
allowed  by  a  statute  passed  in  1854,  and  that 
statute  does  not  apply  to  criminal  cases.  The 
adjournments  in  the  Tichborne  case  for  purposes  of 
evidence  are,  therefore,  unprecedented  in  our  law, 
especially  i\i%  first  adjournment,  which  was  not  for 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  but  for  the  discovery 
of  new  evidence.  W.  F.  F. 

The  "Quarterly  Review"  and  "Times" 
ON  Holland  House.  —  Tlie  Saturday  Reinew 
(November  15)  has  very  significantly  commented  on 
the  improbability  of  a  story  told  in  the  Quarterly 
of  the  last  Lady  Holland  making  Bmnel,  the  Great 
Western  engineer,  oblige  her  on  one  occasion  by 
"  slackening  the  pace  of  the  express  train  to  less 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  spite  of  the  protesta- 
tions of  the  passengers."  If  this  were  trae  (which 
seems  impossible)  the  story  conveys  a  grave  re- 
flection on  the  character  of  Bmnel. 

But  if  the  imperious  lady  could  compel  Bmnel, 
can  it  be  pretended  that  she  could  govern  the 
lightning's  course?  The  Quarterly  Review  says, 
"  she  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  lightning  ;  and 
there  is  a  story  of  her  dressing  up  her  maid  in  her 


own  dothes  to  attract  the  bolt  intended  for  henell* 
This  stoiy  would  represent  Lady  Holland  as  enielly 
selfish,  if  it  could  oe  sapposed  poasible  that  her 
superstition  extended  to  endowing  lightning  with 
volition.  The  writer,  indeed,  must  be  superstitioai 
who  repeats  a  story  about  lightning  aiming  a  bolt 
at  Lady  Holland.   "  The  bolt  inUnded  for  herself''  1 

The  writer  does  not  seem  veiy  weU  infonned 
about  Holland  House.  He  tells  a  story  about  "a 
venerable  tree  in  the  grounds,"  to  which  Booen 
addressed  verses,  to  which  Lord  Wensleyoale 
appended  a  distidi.  This  tree  is  not  in  Hoilaiid 
House  grounds,  but  in  Ampthill*  Park,  lonff 
tenanted  by  Lord  Wensleydale,  and  now  inhabited 
by  his  widow. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  same  pen  in  the 
articles  on  Holland  House  in  the  Quarterly  and  in 
the  Times,  Is  there  no  one  surviving  so  fiar  in- 
terested in  Lady  Holland's  reputation  and  able  to 
contradict  the  material  point  of  a  revolting  story 
told  by  the  Times  as  a  piece  of  gossip,  ihat  the 
lady  "  caused  the  Burial  Service  to  be  performed 
by  a  beneficed  clergyman  (who,  we  hope,  was  not 
privj'  to  the  secret)  over  the  body  of  a  Icid,  having 
just  given  out  that  the  funeral  was  that  of  a 
daughter  by  her  first  husband,  whom  his  fiunily 
had  threatened  to  take  from  her  ?"  Truth. 

The  Insignia  op  the  Knights  op  the 
Garter  in  S.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. — 
The  Times  of  October  24th  contains  the  customary 
paragraph,  infomiing  us  that  on  the  preceding  day 
"  Garter "  King-at-Amis  attended  m  the  Cnapdi 
Eoyal,  at  Windsor,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
banner,  helmet,  sword,  and  stall-plate  on  and  over 
the  stall  henceforth  to  be  occupied  by  a  newly- 
created  knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  at  the  same  time  Garter 
proceeded  to  rectify  the  very  curious  and  anomalous 
appearance  which  has  for  many  years  back  been 
presented  by  a  large  number,  perhaps  by  the 
majority,  of  the  crests  which  are  placed  upon  the 
helms  of  the  "  Knights-subjects.  No  one  who 
has  the  smallest  knowledge  of  Heraldry — who  has 
ever  examined  a  collection  of  armorial  mediceval 
seals,  or  turned  over  the  pages. of  illuminated 
MSS. — requires  to  be  told  that  the  beasts  and 
birds  home  as  crests  on  the  helms  of  the  knights 
of  old,  were  so  placed  as  to  look  forward  in  the 
direction  in  whicki  the  bearer  was  going,  and  facing 
the  foe.  But  on  the  helms  of  the  knights  of  the 
noblest  order  of  European  chivalry,  the  beasts  are, 
or  at  least  were  recently,  placed  "  broadside  on," 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  nothing  but  turning  tail 
and  mnning  away  ! 

I  submit  that  the  stag  of  bold  Buccleuch,  the 
blue  lion  of  the  Braces,  the  wolf  of  the  Gowers, 
the  black  bull  of  Ashley,  the  lion  of  Bichmond^ 
and  many  another  noble  cognisance,  have  received 
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but  scurvy  treatment  at  the  hands  of  our  highest 
heraldic  authorities  ;  and  this  is  the  less  defensible 
because  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the  ancient 
stall  plates  which  remain  would  shcfw  them  how 
crests  were  borne  of  old,  and  how  they  ought  still 
to  be  represented. 

Above  the  stalls  of  the  Chevaliers  de  la  Toison 
d'Or,  in  the  Burgundian  Chapel  at  Dnon,  the 
crests  of  the  knights  were  so  placed,  on  either  side, 
as  always  to  look  towards  the  high  altar ;  but  then 
the  helmets  were  contoumhelao.  When  I  was 
last  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  the 
animals  which  figured  as  the  crests  of  the  kn^hts 
who  occupy  the  stalls  upon  the  north  side,  turned 
their  tails  towards  the  altar  in  a  manner  which 
some  might,  perhaps,  consider,  truly  Protestant, 
but  which  I  am  sure  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  knights  of  old.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  foreign  herald  or  antiquarian 
could  enter  St.  George's  Chapel  without  finding  in 
such  an  ammgement  a  source  of  wonder,  if  not  of 
amusement. 

In  thus  directing  attention  to  a  manifest  impro- 
priety, I  only  hope  that  its  speedy  correction  (if 
this  has  not  already  been  effected)  may  save  the 
jiresent  learned  and  courteous  members  of  the 
College  of  Arms,  who  may  be  responsible  for  it, 
from  the  danger  of  incurring  a  sneering  reproach, 
which  I  believe  to  be  generally  inapplicable  to 
them,  but  which  was  once  directed  with  some 
justice  against  their  predecessors, —  "You  silly 
people !  you  don't  understand  your  own  silly 
business!"  John  Woodward. 

St.  3Iary'8  Parsonage,  Montrose. 

Life  after  Decapitation.  —  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  dismal  stories  which  French 
imagination  has  conjured  up  on  this  subject ;  how 
JMadamo  Roland's  face  blushed  when  held  up  by 
the  executioner  after  she  was  guillotined,  and  so 
forth.  The  guillotine  has  afforded  a  very  tempting 
medium  for  these  fancies  or  fictions.  It  would  be 
curious  to  ascertain  how  far  simihir  notions  were 
current  when  ruder  methods  of  decollation  were  in 
practice. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  according  to  Pepys  (who  went 
to  see  him  executed,  but  to  his  great  dbappoint- 
ment,  was  obstructed  by  the  crowd,  and  only 
spoke  from  hearsay),  "  in  all  things  appeared  the 
most  resolute  man  that  ever  died  in  that  way."  The 
following  is  the  account  of  his  demeanour  given  in 
his  Tnjall,  published  shortly  after  the  erent,  and 
cited  in  Wood's  Athenm  Oxoniemes^  whence  I 
borrow  it : — 

"  It  was  observed  by  many,  apeciaUy  thoH  of  his  ovn 
persuasion,  that  no  sign  of  inward  fear  appeared  by  any 
trembling  or  shaking  of  his  hands,  or  any  other  parts  of 
his  body,  as  he  lay  all  along  on  the  scaffold.  And  an 
ancient  traveller  then  present,  and  curious  to  observe 
all  the  demeanour  of  persons  in  snch  puUic  executions, 
did  narrowly  eye  his  countenance  to  the  hut  breath,  and 


his  bead  immediaAdj  after  the  sepantlon;  whuthf  h» 
obstrved  that  his  cotintepaaee  did  not  inihe  letst  cmmse. 
And  whereas  the  heads  of  all  he  had  seen  before  ud 
some  way  or  other  mote  after  teverina,  which  amed 
some  relactancy,  and  unwillingness  to  that  parting  mow, 
the  head  of  this  sufferer  lay  perfectiy  still,  on  wmoh  he 
said  to  this  purpose,  that  his  death  was  by  the  free  con- 
sent and  act  of  his  mind,"  &c. 

Jean  le  Trouveur. 

Louis  XYIII.  and  La  Gharte. — In  seekii^ 
for  something  very  different,  I  have  just  met  wiw 
the  following  note  in  Valery's  Vo^foges  en  ItcUie: — 

**  Le  roi  Louis  XYIIL  6tait  k  V^rone,  lorsqu'il  apprit 
la  mort  de  Louis  XYII ,  et  pnbliale  manifeste  par  lequel 
il  dtelarait  ne  vouloir  et  ne  poav(»r  rien  changer  k 
Tancienne  constitution  de  la  Fntnoe,  engagement  tto6- 
raire  dont  la  charte  fut  depuis  vne  noble  et  jnste  con- 
tradiction." 

Will  history  again  repeat  itself  ? 

Balph  N.  James. 
Ashfordf  Kent. 

Pillar  Posts  in  Paris  Two  Centuries  Ago. — 

"  n  7  eut  encore  un  malheur  plus  signal^ :  c'eet  qne- 
la  r6ponse  qu'elle  y  fit  fut  perdue ;  d'antant  que,  comme 
elle  n'avoit  point  de  Laquais,  elle  se  contenta  de  mettre 
sa  lettre  dans  de  certaines  boCstes  qui  estoient  lora 
nouvellement  attaches  k  tous  les  coins  des  rues,  pour 
faire  tenir  des  lettres  de  Paris  k  Paris ;  but  lesquelles  le 
Giel  versa  de  si  malheureuses  influences,  que  jamus 
aucune  lettre  ne  fut  renduS  k  son  addresse,  et  k 
Touverture  des  boestes,  on  trowa  pour  tootes  choses  des 
souris  que  des  malicieux  y  avoient  mises." — Le  ii^MMiM 
Bourgeois,  ouvraoe  comique,  k  Paris,  ches  Olande  Barbtai^ 
1666,  p.  631. 

I  think  that  our  London  boys,  however  maU- 
ciettx,  have  not  yet  arrived  at  anything  so  spiriiud. 

&  H.  Marlowe. 
St  John's  Wood. 

Briar-root  Pipes.  —  In  an  article  in  the 
Standard  of  the  28th  October  last,  partly  on  tobacoo> 
and  pipes,  the  writer  makes  a  statement  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  above  name.  It  certainly  deservea 
preservation  in  the  columns  of  "  N.  &  Q.": — 

"  The  manvfsotnre  of  briar-root  pipes,*  as  they  are 
called,  does  not  call  for  much  attention;  bat  it  may 
interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the  name 
'briar'  is  a  corruption  of  the  F^rench  'irayere,' which 
signifies  a  'heath.'  The  wood  used  has  no  more  con- 
nection with  rose  'briars'  than  'dog-rosss'  have  with 
the  canine  animal  whose  name  they  bsar.  Beal  French 
'briar-root'  pipes  are  made  of  the  roots  of  a  kind  of 
heath,  which  is  nied  for  the  purpose  because  it  is  ahnost 
the  only  wood  which  does  not  char  when  subjected  to- 
fire.    It  is  practically  incombustible." 

R&M. 

Charitt  Improved  with  the  use  or  Silks 
AND  Ribbons  in  Crieff,  Perthshire. — In  the 
Statisticdl  Account  of  ScciUmd^  1793,  the  clergy- 
man of  this  paridi  says : — 

"About  the  year  1780^  female  ssmiits,  sad  otiisii  of 
that  rank,  iisi  began  to  wear  ribbons.    Oonsoioos  of 
attrastlBf  SBperior  notioe,  saperior  charity  was  a]«s  dis- 
ed;  imdtneiesaltmnsthavspiuifisd  fwy  censiiiirsMe 
it  uftaUiWMd  to  keep  pace  with  the  vast  improvement 
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in  the  dre«  of  both  lexae,  during  the  short  interrening 
period.  For  instead  of  the  gniTe  and  solid  productions 
of  the  country,  the  gay  cloths,  silks,  muslins,  and  printed 
cottons  of  England  adorn  on  Sundays  almost  eTery  in- 
dividual/' 

Setu  Wait. 

Parallel  Passages  :  I. — 
"  Twas  when  young  Eustace  wore  his  heart  in 's  breeches-** 

B.  k  F.*s  Elder  Brother,  V 
"  The  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes." 

All  *«  WeU  that  Ends  WeU,  J  .t.  42. 
— ^"  All  his  reverend  wit 
Lies  in  his  wardrobe." 

Webster's  Whit  DevU,  II.  i. 
"  Cloten. — Thou  villain  base, 
Know'st  me  not  b^  my  clothes  1 

*'  Oniderius. — ^o,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal. 
Who  is  thy  grandfather]  he  made  those  clothes 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee.** 

CymbelxiUt  IV.  ii.  81. 
"  Kent. — Tou  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee : 
a  tailor  made  thee. 

*'  Comvall. — Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tulor  make  a 
man? 

"Kent. — Ay,  a  tailor,  sir :  a  stone-cutter  or  a  painter 
could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  he  had  been  but 
two  hours  at  the  trade."  King  Lear,  II.  iL  50. 

"  Get  me  some  French  tailor 

To  new-create  you." 

Massinger's  Renegade,  III.  i. 
**  As  if  thou  e'er  wert  angry 
But  with  thy  tailor  !  and  yet  that  poor  shred 
Can  bring  more  to  the  making  up  of  a  man, 
Than  can  be  hoped  from  thee :  thou  art  his  creature ; 
And  did  he  not,  each  morning,  new  create  thee. 
Thou  'dst  stink,  and  be  forgotton." 

Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry,  III.  i. 
"  Paulo, — They  are  handsome  men  1 
"  Merchant.— YeSf  if  they  would  thank  their  maker. 
And  seek  no  further ;  but  they  have  new  creators, 
God-tailor  and  god-mercer." 

Massinger's  Very  Woman,  III.  ii. 

"  What  a  fine  man 

Hath  your  tailor  made  you  ! " 

Massinger's  City  Madam,  I.  ii. 
"  Thy  clothes  are  all  the  poul  thou  hast" 

B.  &  F.'s  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  V.  iii. 
— "  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments." 

All '«  WeU  that  Ends  Well,  I.  ii.  61. 
"  Sister  !  look  ye, 
How  by  a  new  creation  of  my  tailor's, 
I  've  shook  off  old  mortality." 

Ford's  Fancies  Chaste  and  Noble,  I.  iii. 
*'  'Tis  not  the  robe  or  garment  I  affect ; 
For  who  would  marry  with  a  suit  of  clothes  ?" 
Heywood's  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  II.  ii. 

II.— 

"  a  poor  sequester'd  stag 

That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt." 

As  You  Like  It,  II.  i.  33. 
"  I  live  and  languish  in  my  lyfe 
As  doth  the  wounded  Deare." 
Apius  and  Virginia:  Dodsley's  V.,  Ps.  XII.  358. 
"  I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since  :  with  manv  an  arrow  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  cnai^d,  when  I  withdrew. 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades." 

Cowper's  Tosh,  B.  III. 


"  A  herd-abandoned  deer,  struck  by  the  hmitof^f  ^u%!* 

Shelley's  Ad<mai99  zxzUL 

John  Addu. 

The  Ampthill  Oaks,  co.  Bedford. — In  the 
notices  of  ancient  oak-trees  which  have  appeand 
in  *'  N.  &  Q.''  at  different  times,  I  do  not  see  anr 
mention  made  of  the  above,  situated  in  Ampthill 
Park,  which,  I  should  imagine,  must  be  acme  of 
the  mofit  ancient  in  England,  and  some  of  them 
very  beautiful  specimens  m  their  foliage  ;  there  if 
one  which  has  a  curious  inscription  attadied  to  it^ 
as  follows  : — 

"Yardley  Oak,  1791. 

"  I  was  a  bauble  once ;  a  cup  and  ball 
Which  babes  might  play  with,  and  the  thieridi  Jaj 
Seeking  for  foodC  with  ease  might  bare  parioln'a 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  me,  swaUowiDg  down 
My  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs. 
And  all  my  embryo  Tastness,  at  a  gulp, 
But  fate  my  growth  decreed." 

which  may  be  deemed  worthy  a  comer  in  **N.  &  Q.' 
The  inscription  is  in  a  kind  of  Gothic  letter,  painted 
on  metal  nailed  to  the  tree.  What  Taxdley  Oak 
means  I  do  not  know,  but  should  be  glad  (o  do 
so.  D.  C.  E. 

5,  The  Crescent  Bedford. 

"  Quod  petis  hic  est." — The  following  poetic 
illustration  of  thLs  proverb  by  a  fomoos  Head- 
Master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School — the  Bey. 
Mr.  Bishop — may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  nook  in 
"N.  &Q.":— 

"  No  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard, 
Plain  folk  in  humble  plight ; 
One  only  tankard  crown'd  their  board. 
And  that  was  fill'd  each  night 

Along  whose  inner  bottom  sketch'd. 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 
Some  rude  engraver's  hand  had  etch'd 

A  baby  Angel's  face. 

John  swallowed  first  a  mod'rate  sap ; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John ; 
For  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  cup, 

She  swill'd  till  all  was  gone. 

John  often  urg'd  her  to  drink  fair. 

But  she  ne'er  chang'd  a  jot ; 
She  loTed  to  see  the  Angel  there, 

And  therefore  drain'dthe  pot. 

When  John  found  all  remonstrance  Tain, 

Another  card  he  played ; 
And,  where  the  anjfel  stood  so  plain. 

He  got  a  devil  pourtray'd. 

Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tail. 

Yet  Joan  as  stoutiy  quaflTd ; 
And  ever  when  she  seis'd  her  ale. 

She  clear'd  it  at  a  draught 

John  stared,  with  wonder  petrify'd. 

His  hairs  rose  on  his  pate ; 
And,  '  Whydoetgnnlenow,'  he  ciy'dy 

'  At  this  enormous  rate  ? ' 

'  0  John,'  said  she,  *  am  I  to  blame  t 

I  can't  in  conscience  stop ; 
For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  thame 

To  leave  the  dml  a  drop/*^ 
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'-  Me  irliD  taken  pleaiure  in  ncti  bod  in  their  nature — 
and  committed  by  him.  for  a  good  end,  out  of  ignorance, 
nr  in  n  fitate  of  drunkenneBs,  when  drfaming,  or  from 
wnnt  of  reflectioD— after  be  is  avrake,  and  haj  reguned 
hi»  full  consciousnesB,  does  not  ain.  *  ■  For  the  end 
alooo  ^ynn  acti  their  proper  cliaractcr.  and  according 
Bi  the  end  ta  good  or  bad  our  actibni  ftlio  become  good 
or  bail/'—T/uologia  Moralu. 

EoTLE  Entwisle,  F.R.H.S. 
Fttrnworlh,  Bolton. 


taurrUtf. 

[Vie  must  request  correapondenta  deairing  informatiaa 
n  family  mattera  of  only  priTste  intorest,  to  nSi  their 
.amea  and  addreaeea  to  tbeir  iiaeries,  in  order  that  the 
nswera  may  be  addreaied  to  them  direct.] 


AuTMOHB  AND  QUOTATIONS  Wantbd. — Bclbre 
the  deiiicittion  on  Eajjhael  Jlorghan's  celebrated 
jirint  of  the  Aurora,  engniTed  from  the  fresco 
the  Palazzo  Rospigllosio  by  Guido  Eeni,  occur  t 
following  lines  :— 

"  Quadrijugia  iniectos  Bquia  Sol  aoreui  exit 
J...I  ___. ::.  ^1 !..,[  Tejtibos  Horae 


G.  W. 


M'hence  art  they  taken  1 

"  For  those  that  think,  and  do  but  tbink  they  know, 
Are  far  more  obntiaate  than  tlioae  that  do, 
Aud  more  aterae  than  if  tbey  had  ne'er  been  lacghl 
A  wrong  way  tfl  aright  one  Co  be  brought. 
Take  boldness  upon  credit  before  hand, 

BcUerc  themielvea  as  knowing  and  as  funoui 

At  ir  tlieir  niti  had  got  them  a  mandamua, 

Or  BiU  of  aUire  to  take  nnt  a  degree 

With  ail  tbo  credit  to  it  cuetom  free, 

And  look  as  big  for  wbat  tbey  tuught  at  Coui-t 

As  if  they  bad  done  their  eicreiaaa  for 't." 

W.  A. 

Royal  Institution. 

"  is  it  for  tliBc  his  thrilling  numben  float. 
Loves  of  bis  oirn  oad  raptures  BweU  the  note  ! " 
\V.  B. 

Bebington. 

' '  So  thouRb  the  Chemist  hii  grckt  smrat  mies. 

Yet  things  ffell  worth  his  wit  he  gains, 

And  doth  his  charge  and  labour  pay, 

Wiih  good  unauught  eiperiments  by  tlie  way." 

T. 
"  Common  souls  pay  with  wbat  they  do  ;  nobler  souls 

RCRISALD  W,  CORLASS, 

"  And  when  the  embers  drop  away. 
And  wben  the  funerHl  Sres  arise, 
We'll  journey  to  a  home  of  rest, 
Our  ancient  goda.  our  ancient  skies." 

Cybil. 

Newcastle,  Duchess  of,  1666. — In  Mr.  J,  R. 
Smith's  L'alalogui  of  En^m-ed  ForlTaiU,  No,  5, 
tlure  is  a  print  thus  debcribed  : 


a  small  portrait  of  Charles  1.  in  armour, 
crowned  with  laurel,  anrrounded  with  clouda,  underoealh 
a  circular  building,  nith  a  lady,  whole  length  (anppoacd 
to  be  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle)  and  at  the  bottom  these 

'What  aocrilice  can  eipiate  past  Crimea 
Am  left  to  Jo»B,  our  King  muet  bless  the  times,'— rars." 
I  have  always  imagined  that  this  Restoration 
print  was  engraved  for  7%e  Pnnuu  Claria,  or 
tki  Royal  Romance,  and  hare  conaequently  taken 
the  portrait  of  the  lady  aa  intended  to  represent 
the  Princess  Mary,  the  widow  of  the  Pnnce  of 
(Mnge.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  I  am  in 
error,  and  whether  there  is  any  p^Dimd  for  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  first  Duchess  of 
Newcustle.  Edwahd  Solly. 

Colonel  Willlam  Mooiie,  bom  in  Dorf«tBhire, 
was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Cromwell,  who  gave 
him  u  grant  of  the  lands  of  Soleatown,  eo.  Menth, 
Ireland,  about  1635.  The  firet  of  his  fiimily  that 
settled  in  Ireland,  be  waa  gent  with  his  regiment 
to  Jamaica  early  in  1657,  and  succeeded  Admiral 
Vcnnbles  as  governor  of  the  isknd.  After  his 
return,  he  settled  at  Salestown,  and  tvas  succeeded 
by  his  son  Oliver.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  the  property  passed  by  sale  from  the 
family,  which  is  now  represented  by  Lieut. -Col, 
W.  J.  B.  Mflc  Leod  Mooro,  late  Capt.  69th  Regt.,  of 
Laprairie,  province  of  Quebec,  Canaiio.  The  anus 
borne  by  Col.  Williiuu  Moore  and  his  descendants 
are  argent,  on  a  fess  sable,  three  mullets  pierced  or, 
between  three  moor  cocks,  proper.  Crest,  a  moor 
cock,  proper.  Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  give 
any  information  of  the  early  life  and  family  of 
Col.  William  Moore,  the  Cromweliian  officer  i 

G.  C.  L. 


Henry  Ho  abb's  Charcty. — Philip  Lord 
Wharton,  who  died  in  1694,  bequeathed  certain 
estates  in  Yorkshire,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  expended  in  the  furnishing  of  Bibles  or 
Catechiarai  to  all  who  stood  in  need  of  them,  pro- 
vided they  could  repeat  certain  Psalms  from  the 
Boot  of  Common  Prayer.  I  know,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  this  charity  is  lar);ely  mode  use 
of  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  its  benefits  correspond  with  the  increased  and 
increasing  vaij(  if  the  eatates.  In  my  collection 
of  Armtrriol  Book-Plalei  is  one  bearing  the  anna 
of  Eoore  ;  and  below  them  an  inscription  to  the 
efi'cct  that  by  his  last  will  and  testament  be  had 
veated  two  thousand  pounds  in  trustees,  to  apply 
the  yearly  interest  thereof  to  purchasing,  dispersing, 
and  giving  awav  Bibles,  Common  Prayer  Books, 
&c.  Is  Henry  Hoiire's  charity  doing  equal  good 
with  that  of  Lord  Wharton  1  M.  D. 

[In  1 GG2  a  qneation  on  this  subject  was  raised  by  Dk. 
Spialow  SuiFSOR  In  tbe  colanuu  of  "  N.  &  Q.,"  and  in 
our  1"  a,  r,  229  M.  D.  will  find,  not  only  the  iuKripUon    i 
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lie  has  referred  to,  bat  alBo  some  particulars  relating  to 
Henry  Hoare.] 

Sir  William  Brownlow. — ^Banks  {Extmct 
Baronage,  yoL  ilL  p.  173)  and  the  StemmcUa 
Chicheleana,  No.  332,  state  that  the  first  Baronet 
married  Margaret  Brydges ;  whereas  Burke 
(Extinct  Baronetcies)  and  Tumor  {History  of 
Grantham,  p.  101)  state  that  he  married  Elizabeth 
Doncombe.    Which  is  correct  ?  A,  ^L 

PoruLAR  Sayings. — "A  bee  in  the  bonnet," 
**  He  is  off  his  cake  "=that  a  person  is  flight}',  or 
well  nigh  beside  himself.  I  ask  for  the  origin  of 
these  well-known  expressions,  with  remarks  on  their 
applicability.  Edmund  Tew,  M .A. 

[The  earliest  mention  of  this  proverb  which  we  have 
been  able  to  discoTer  is  in  Hey  wood's  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Two  Manner  of  Jfarriaget,  first  pnnted  in 
1646:— 

'*  Their  hartes  full  heary^  their  heads  be  full  of  bees." 
It  occurs  in  Ralph  RoytUr  Doysterj  circa  1560  :— 
**  Whoso  bath  such  bees  as  your  master  in  his  head 
Had  neede  to  have  his  spirites  with  musicke  to  be 
fed;" 
and  in  Damon  and  PiCkiaSf  printed  1571 : — 

'*  But,  Wyll,  my  maister  hath  bees  in  his  head." 
It  may  interest  some  of  our  correspondents  to  learn  that 
an  annotated  reprint  of  the  first-named  work  is  shortly  to 
^pear  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Julian  Sharman.] 


Anontmous  Works. — Who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  1 — 

"  The  third  part  of  The  Practical  Christian.  Consist- 
ing of  Meditations  and  PsaJms,  illustrated  with  Notes  or 
Paraphrases  relating  to  the  Hours  of  Prayer/'  &c.  Sixth 
edition,  enlarged.  ''  Psalm  cxix.  164 — '  Seven  times  a  day 
do  I  praise  Thee,  because  of  Thy  righteous  judgments.' 
London,  1713." 

''  An  Essay  toward  the  Proof  of  a  Separate  State  of  | 
Souls  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection.  Together  with 
Discourses  on  the  World  to  Come  "  (about  a.d.  1800). 

C.  p.  E. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  Lock. — ^An  aunt  of  Daines 
Barrington  was  in  possession  of  a  very  singular 
lock,  said  to  have  come  from  Cromwell's  chambers 
at  Whitehall,  and  to  have  been  made  expressly  for 
him  in  Scotland.  It  was  shown  to  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and  in  her  presence  endeavoured  to  be 
picked  by  two  eminent  locksmiths,  but  without 
success.  Is  anything  known  of  its  present  where- 
abouts Speriend. 

"  Oil  of  Brick." — I  have  some  ancient  recipes, 
and  among  others  a  veij  good  one  for  the  cure  of 
sores,  scalds,  bums,  &c.,  in  the  ingredients  of 
which  appears  "Oil  of  Brick"  {sic),  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  old  Pharmacopa*ias  that  I  have 
ueen.     Half  a  century  ago  my  grandfather  used  to 

fit  an  old  country  druggist  to  "  make  it  up,"  but 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  chemist  who  could 
tell  me  its  modem  name.  Some  of  the  other 
recipes  (as  fer  as  I  remember,  for  at  present  they 
4tre  mislaid)  have  also  very  peculiar  names.    Can 


any  of  your  learned  correspondents  oblige  me  with 
the  present  name  of  this  oil  1  H.  T. 

St.  Bichard.— I  possess  a  small  wooden  crooii 
with  a  smaller  one  of  bone  attached  to  it^ 
and  which  iS  said  to  be  made  of  a  P^t^e  of 
St.  Richaid's  bone  that  was  taken  from  his  tomb 
at  the  time  that  Chichester  spire  feU  Can  any 
correspondent  there  inform  me  if  the  sainfe  le- 
mains  were  exposed  at  that  time,  and  if  my  lelic 
is  likely  to  be  genuine  ?  The  friend  whopiMented 
it  to  me  brought  it  from  Chichester.      iC  N.  L. 

Buenos  Ayres. 

Church  Lake,  Chelsea. — Is  the  hoose  siiU 
standing  in  that  strange  old  street,  now  fiMt 
loosing,  like  all  else  in  town  and  subarbs,  its 
characteristic  appearance,  in  which  Dr.  Attetbmy 
lived  \  Dean  Swift,  in  1711,  lived  in  the  hoose 
opposite  to  him.    Does  that  house  exist  f 

O.A.  W. 

Mayfair,  W. 

"  HuTE.'' — This  word  occurs  in  Husband's  CWL 
of  Orders,  Ordinances,  and  Declarations^  foL  KAt^ 
p.  261.  It  seems  to  signify  a  lijB^hter.  We  are 
told  that  in  1643  a  certain  Boyalist  vessel,  csUed 
the  "  Patricke,"  ''  took  a  Scottish  Barke,  and  a 
Dover  Barke,  and  a  pram,  or  hute^  and  a  catch." 
Mention  is  also  made  in  the  same  document  of  an 
'^  apsome  barke."  I  shall  be  elad  of  a  reference  to 
other  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word. 

£dwabd  Peaooge. 


Charles  Pora. — Where  can  I  find  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  writer  who  published — 

"A  Sovereign  Balsom  to  cure  the  iMuiigniBhing  Diseases 
of  this  Corrupt  Age.  By  G.  Pora,  a  Well-wisker  to  all 
JPersons.    Permiuu  Superiorwn,  1678."  ? 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  his  "noble  ^tron," 

Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  of  Carleton,  Yorkshire,  and 

appears  to  be  rare,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Watt 

or  Lowndes,  nor  can  I  find  it  in  the  Bodleian 

Cat^ogues.  C.  Elliot  Browns. 

Macon  Family. — I  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
arms,  crest,  and  motto  of  this  family.  ^Hieir 
ancestor  emigrated  from  England  as  Seeretaiy  to 
Lord  Berkley,  about  1680,  then  Goyemor  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  The  following  farther  ^ar- 
ticulsurs  may  assist :  the  Maoon  £Eunily  of  Yiiffinia 
descended  from  Gideon  Macon  and  settled  in  I^ew 
Kent  Cr.,  near  Bichmond,  and  descended  in  a  line 
from  William.  This  family  is  the  eldest  branohof  the 
Macons  of  Virginia.  A  brother  of  Gideon  settled  in 

North  Carolina.  Biguard  HioiMliro. 

2,  Tiverton  Grove,  Ardwick,  Manehestar. 

"ChronographiaB  Sacne  VtriTsare  Tsilsnisiitl  His- 
torias  continentis.  Libri  V.  Auctore  M.  Jaoobe 
Zuckwolfio  Hailbrunnensis  Ecclesise  miidstro 
Goronato,  kc.  Francofurti,  apud  Vidosm 
Wecheli  sumtibus  Petri  Fischeri,  M.U.VIO.'^ 


ISH. 
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An;  inffirniiition    regnrding   this  book  and 
ftuthor  will  luiich  obtige,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
tiatory  of  both.     Although  3ome  of  the  ntitueroi. 
engnivingB  are  ill  printed,  they  are  executed,  m 
whole,  in  a  siaffukrly  free  and  rigoroua  atjle, 

A. 

"A    KISG    WHO    BUYS    AUD    SELLB."— In    wbot 

■Jtgrey  caUed  the  "giorioas  ode,"  inserted  in  the 
3rd  canto  of  Don.  Juan,  are  the  lines, — 
"  Tru9t  not  for  freedom  to  the  Fisukg— 
Xhej  haie  a  king  who  buys  uid  aetb." 
Had  these  lines  been  written  fifteen  yeftra  later,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  they  alluded  to 
LouU  FhUifpe.     But  to  whom  is  the  allusion,  or 
to  what,  not  being   to   him  ?      As  the  complete 
edition  of   Lord  Byron's  Worki  <,lBliS)  does   not 
contain  any  exphinatoiy  note,  I  renture  upon  the 
present  query.     Attribute  it,  if  you  please,  to  my 
isnorance.  W.  ^L  T. 

Medclla  Histori.t  AHQLicASi:.  I/mdoD, 
printed  for  Tibel  SwiiUe,  &o.,  1679.— Wanted,  the 
name  of  the  author  or  compiler.  Prefixed  is  a 
prefiice  of  twenty-eight  pagea  with  the  initial  T.  N. 
at  the  foot.  Geohoe  Lloyd. 

Bcdlinston. 

Arms  of  Sluts.^-!  ask  for  an  acciuat*  heraldic 
deatription  in  words  of  the  anus,  creat,  &c,,  of  the 
town  of  Sluya.  Henry  W.  Hehfrey. 


posed  of  Hertfordshire,  emigrated  t«  New  Enj,..  _ ._ 
in  April,  lli35,  with  his  wife  Hannah,  aged  31,  and 
two  children,  John,  aged  8,  and  Edmund,  aged  5. 
Wanted,  a  clue  to  his  parentaj^e  and  ancestiy  in 
England.  What  relationship,  If  any,  did  he  bear 
to  Col.  Silas  Titus,  of  Bushey,  Herts,  tcmji. 
Charles  I,  and  II.,  who  had  two  brothers,  John 
.and  Stephen  (  J.  J.  Lattino. 

64,  MadisoQ  Ayenoe,  Sew  York,  U.S.A. 

St.  Helena  ;  Fbascis  Duncas,  M.D.^ 
"Adcaariptionof  the  laluidaf  St  BBlcna;coatu 

and  an  account  of  its  climnts,  natural  liiitory,  and  i 
liabiCantt    Svo.  London,  1805." 

As  no  author's  name  is  given  to  the  above  book 
in  either  Watt  or  Bobn's  edition  of  Lowndes,  I 
think  the  following  note  which  is  in  MS.  in  the 
copy  i>eloDging  to  the  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford, 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers  ; — 

"  This  publication  ia  tliB  work  of  no  ordinitry  writer. 
Tlie  author  ia  one  ofnij  earliest  and  dearest  friends,  and 
it  waa  in  gunie  in»»Buro  ofing  to  mj  recomniendatloD, 
that  lie  fsTDured  tlie  public  with  his  deacription  of  St. 
Helena.— W.  Mafor." 

And  on  the  title-page,  in  the  same  handwriting, 
is  written  "By  Ftuncis  Dunotn,  M.D." 

Is  anything  more  known  of  this  Dr.  Francis 
Duncan?  I  see,  according  to  Watt,  he  is  the 
author  of  one  other  book.     Was  be  Buy  relation 


to  the  Duncans  who  were  keepers  of  the  A«hnio- 
lean  Museum  1  J.  B.  B, 

Oiford, 

Jcjfi;;  Rensie. — Who  painted  a  portrait  of  this 
eminent  engineer,  seated  by  plan  on  a  table,  with 
Waterloo  Bridge  in  the  background  ) 

Gborse  Ellis. 

St.  John's  Wood. 

Thomas  Best,  1795.— Wanted,  any  particulflis 
of  Thomas  Best,  "  Minister  of  the  Chapel  at 
Cradley,  near  Stourbridge,"  and  author  of — 

"Eiansetical  BeaeTolnnce,  recoramendad  in 
■proBohed  at  Wot  "  '      '  " 


Sto." 


a  the  3Sth  of  March,  179&.' 


"  A  True  State  of  the  Cue  :  or,  a  Vindication  of  the 
DisKnten  from  the  MiBrepreaenlationa  of  the  SeT. 
Robert  Foley,  M.A.  'Hia'  Defence  of  the  Chnroh  of 
England.    Lond,17a5.    8to." 

He  is  included  in  Biog.  Did.  of  lAinag  Aitlhon, 
anno  1S14.  C.  W.  Sdttoh. 

G3,  Egerton  Street,  Bulme. 

C'apt.  HoDoaoN,  Colet,  sear  Halifax  (1640- 
168tt). — The  Memoirs  of  Copt.  Hodgton  were  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  in  1B<16,  by  Constable  &  Co., 
with  an  advertisement  prefixed  purporting  to  baby 
Kttson,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  memoirs  were 
written  by  Hodgson  himself,  in  a  sort  of  pocket- 
book  that  iuid  afSrwards  belonged  to  hia  son-in-law 
William  Kitchin.  Anxious  to  oacertain  the  where- 
abouts of  this  MS.,  and  also  to  obtain  information 
reepectmg  William  Kitchin,  I  Bhall  feel  obliged  for 

r  communication  on  either  subject.      T.  T.  E. 

Iradford. 


ras  portrayed 
Was  this  on 
r  was  tlieTe  a 
if  the  latter, 
F.S. 


Thb  Pomroranate. — This  fruit  ■ 
as  a  common  ornament  in  the  East, 
account  of  the  beauty  cjf  it»  form,  i 
aymbolical  meaning  attached  to  it  ; 

CbnrchdoiTiL 


Massisobr.— TVTwt  "old poet"  (towhoml^og- 
buine  ascribes  the  lines)  mentions  Moasinger — 

"  WboM  eag;  Pegniai  will  ramble  o'er 
Soma  threesearo  miles  of  Fancj  in  an  Hour"! 
The  author  was  evidently  writing  in  Massinget's 
lifetime.  Jabeb. 

Club. 


"  The  Great  Marqcis  op  Montrose's  Sobo," 
-Tliere  is  a  sonR  thus  styled.     It  begins— 
■      ■    •        Tpt»y 

purest  MoDaTohj.' 
Ia  there  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Marquta 
really  wrote  it  J  The  song  is  so  w«ll  known  that  it 
is  needleea  to  quote  more.  J.  H.  B. 
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NOTES  AND  QXJEEIES. 


Thb  CucsADEa,— In  what  work  can  I  find  the 
fiiUest  tad  most  tniatwotthy  account  of  the 
CnisaderB  of  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and  eBpecially 
of  the  KnighU  Templar  t  W.  W. 

Governor  Moore  07  Javaica. — In  a  history 
of  Jamuca,  published  in  3  vols,  quarto,  1TT4 
(author  not  known  *),  mention  is  made  of  a  Col. 
William  Moore,  who,  having  embarked  with  his 
regiment  fium  Carrickfecgua,  on  the  14th  October, 
1656,  for  Jamaica,  was  driven  back  by  stress  of 
weather,  but  ultimately  reached  Jamaica,  and  waa 
Governor  there  for  some  time,  A  high  eulogium 
is  passed  upon  him  for  hia  judicious  government 
ana  good  qualities  as  a  soldier,  &c.  Where  can  I 
finl  a  record  of  his  services  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  Parliamentary  Army,  as  also  particuhus  of  his 
family  history,  &c.  1  W.  M'L.  Moobe. 

liapniiie,  Cfuebee. 


EPIBCOPAL  TITLES. 
(4'^  S.  xii.  64,  90,  121, 162.) 
The  question  at  issue  is  (I)  Whether  Bishops 
had  the  title  of  "  Lord  "  before  Parliament  existed, 
and  would  have  it  if  the  Constitution  were  to  be 
altered,  and  they  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
Upper  House )  and  (2)  Whether  the  Bishops  of 
non-established  Churches,  i.e.  the  Irish,  Scotch, 
and  Colonial  prelates  have  this  title  by  right  or  by 
courtesy  only  I  Mr.  Blenkimsopp  asserts  the  rt^AI 
very  shortly  and  clearly  by  his  statement  that 
bishops  "  belong  to  the  Church's  nobility,"  whilst 
the  opponents  of  the  right  appear  erroneously  to 
imagine  that  no  title  can  be  valid  which  does  r' 
emanate  from  the  Crown,  It  ia  undoubtedly 
axiom  of  law  that  the  Crown  is  the  fountain  of 
honour,  but  of  honour  connected  with  the  State 
alone.  The  sovereign  ran  make  men  dukes 
earls,  the  Church  alone  can  make  them  bishops ; 
and  the  power  which  confers  the  office  confers  also 
the  title  which  appertains  to  the  office.  The 
sovereign  can  add  dignity  to  the  incumbents  of 
episco^  sees  by  summoning  them  to  Parliament. 
but  cannot  give  or  take  away  the  dignity  which 
they  derive  from  the  Church  by  virtue  of  the 
spiritual  lordship  which  is  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  origin  of  the  titles  of  the  Church's  nobility 
mav  be  lost  in  the  haze  of  distance,  but  no  one 
will  dispute  that  tbo  custom  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  right  to  such  titles. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  temporal  nobility,  the  form 
of  the  titles  has  varied  in  different  countries  and 
different  ages,  but  those  which  are  in  use  amount 
ourselves  in  the  present  day  are  consonant  with 
modem  style,  and  as  much  mark  the  honour  which 
the  Church  gives  to  her  biahops  as  those  which 


•  Thiiw 


k  of  iterling  marit  u  by  Edward  Long.] 


s  usual  in  men'*  ■ddcsne*  to  biabOM,  W  in 
Fpokiog  of  them,  to  meiition  their  namei  with  lonie 
additional  titlei  of  reaptct,  mch  *■  SiofiXiararN  aad 
uTOi,  noM  dear  to  Ood,  and  duuf  koly  JoAtn; 
title!  occur  frequeatlj  in  the  aniparor'*  JBSUiinU 
Civil  Idhw,  uid  were  of  mch  eommoo  nn  ia  Uhw 
,  thftt  Socntes,  ■  ben  be  comas  to  tho  dxth  boc*  of 
bit  History,  which  treats  of  bis  own  tiiiMa,  thioki  bin- 
!>elf  obliged  to  nuke  Bome  &po1ogj  for  not  0Tiiis  the 

at  were  then  living,  the  '  titles,  wbkb  I  the 

!,  becaoH  of  the  viiniCy  t  •ome,  who  reokon 
(he  title  Moil  Holy  FoV\a-  the  Pope'a  side  pmti^tira  ; 
ind  to  correct  the  malice  of  othen  who  will  not  allow  a 
protcatuit  bishop  to   receive  that  title,  iritlunt   tfaa 

nicion  and  imputation  of  popery.    As  if  8.  Anitin  Mid 
srome  bad  been  to  blame,  becaoM  tha  ona  wrota  and 
the  other   rectived   epiatlai   alwaja  thus  iiiKiibad, — 
Z>i>Bitiui  vert  mnelti  tl  btatiuimo  Papa  Augmtimo." 
See  also  section  4  of  same  book  and  chapter : — 

"When  men  n 

monlj  prefaced  tt , _, 

luch  u  that  of  Efncor  coroiKin,  and  ptr  eanynaM  votraM, 
which  we  may  Engliih,  ynir  honour  and  dignilf,  litmallj, 
jrmtr  crowa." 

These  various  titles  of  honour  put  into  modem 
language  are  our  formal  style,  The  Bt.  Bev. 
FaUier  in  Ood  the  Lord  Bishop  of  So-and-ao,"  and 
our  ordinary  preface)  "  Your  Lordahip." 

Mr.  Tew  replies  to  my  queation,  and  aaka 
onother,  of  which  I  cannot  see  the  relevancy,  bat 
which  I  readily  answer.  Had  I  lived  at  tlw 
period  of  the  Revolution,  I  must,  according  to  my 
own  argument,  have  given  the  title  of  Majesty  to 
James  II.,  but  whether  by  right  or  on^  by 
courtesy  must  have  depended  upon  my  view  of 
William,  as  a  usurper  or  as  a  monarch  to  whom  I 
owed  allegiance.  The  Chevalier  and  Prince  ChariiM 
Edward  were  never  sovereigns  dtfado  (as  the  late 
Emperor  was).  Whether  I  should  or  ahoold  not 
have  given,  them  the  title  of  Majesty  mnit,  there- 
fore, have  depended  upon  whether  I  held  Oitaa  to 
be  kings  de  jure,  or  only  pretenden — a  ^«etioa 
quite  iMside  the  present  discussion.      H.  P.  I>. 

D.  P.,  in  reply  to  Heruentrudk,  aoaerta  that 

the  bishops  in  "  both  Americas,"  among  other  pUcei 
named,  "are  all  known  by  the  titles  of  my  lord, 
your  grace,"  &c.  There  is  such  a  vein  of  pleMwotix 
pervading  his  communication,  that  I  hardly  know 
whether  or  not  he  intends  this  remaA  to  be  taken 
seriously ;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  a  most  erKMMOtm 
one,  so  far  OS  it  applies  to  the  United  Statea.    Sndi 

bishops  ever  so  addressed  by  Amtriaau.  Enn>- 
peans,  who  have  never  resided  here,  would  I  nee- 
sume, by  courtesy,  address  them  by  the  title*  milied 
in  their  respective  countries  to  similar  disnitaUM^ 
but  nothing  that  I  can  conceive  (^  WMud  exoito 
greater  ridicule  than  such  an  owuflurfWK  bj  OQK 
bishops  of  any  petsuaaion,  Bo    an  Catholic,  Pnir 
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testanC  Epiacopa),  Methodist  EpUcopaJ,  MoraTian, 
ox  MormoD.      Jacques  Gabton  de  Bermeval. 
Philadelphik. 

I  take  the  fullowing  &om  Blackstone's  Commen- 

•'  The  Liahopa  still  Bit  in  tlin  Hau«  of  Lorda  ia  right 
of  EiicceaaioQ  In  cerUin  sucient  baroniea  tnnexed  ~ 
■uppQ9ed  to  be  annexed  to  their  epucap&l  Unde.'' 

Thomas  A.  Bellew. 

LiTerpoot. 

With  reference  to  the  bishops  of  Sodor  and 
}iTan,  I  was  informed,  b;  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords  (on  the  evening  when, 
standing  near  the  bishops'  bench,  I  heard  Bisho" 
Slagee's  magnificent  speech  iu  defence  of  the  Iris 
Church),  that  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  cei 
tainly  bad  a  seat  but  no  vote  in  that  House. 

Frederick  Geokoe  Lee,  B.C.L. 

On  this  interesting  question  Hallam's  opinion 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  worth  having.  In  his  Gon- 
ititutional  Hietory  (p.  16G,  note  I,  Murray'! 
reprint)  is  the  following ; — 

"The  purit&na  objected  to  the  title  of  lord  biahopi. 
Sampeon  wrote  a  peerish  letter  to  Oiindal  on  tliig,  and 
received  a  Tery  gi>od  answer. — Strype's  Paritr,  Append., 
178.  Parker,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  defends  it  on  the  bert 
ground ;  that  the  biahopa  hold  their  lands  bj  baiony, 
and,  therefore,  the  giving  tbem  the  title  of  lordi  wu 
no  irregularity,  and  nothing  siore  than  ■  comequenee  of 
the  tenure.— Collier,  S44.  ThiiwainotantrtxiTvuxitni. 
colonial  liihops,  on  loAom  Ike  lame  titit  haa,  vUhout  any 
good  reaton,  bun,  conftired." 

G.  Laurence  Gomhb. 


Serfdom  is  Scotland  (4"'  S.  xii.  207,  271.)— 
"  Bondi,"  according  to  Sir  John  Skene  (voce  Bond- 
agium),  seem  to  have  been  persons  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  service  of  a,  landowner,  by  giving 
their  "  band  and  obligation,"  They  differed  from 
neyfs  or  natlvi,  who  were  bound  to  the  land  (adscrip- 
titii  glehx)  as  being  bom  on  it,  in  this  respect,  that 
they  willingly  made  themselves  "  servi,"  but  once 
bound,  they  seem  to  have  been  incapable  of  tecover- 
ing  liberty  except  by  flighL  The  term  "  bondager" 
is  still  used  in  Northumberland,  within  sight  of 
the  Cheviots  and  the  Scottish  border,  to  denote  a 
woman  farm  servant. 

The  word  "homines"  in  early  charteM  does  not, 
a  rule,  mean  serfs,  but  the  men,  t.«.  vassals  or  allies  of 
the  doniini  or  barons  mentioned  in  these  document*. 
A  few  instances  out  of  many  maybe  given.  A  grant 
by  "Bavid  de  Lysurs  dominus  deOouerton"  to 
the  Cisterciarw  of  Newbottle  of  a  portion  of  his 
petary,  which  the  granter  states  that  he  "  in  propria 
persona"  had  marked  off  to  Abbot  ConstonttDe 
and  his  monks,  with  the  assistance  of  Kicholaa,  the 
Chaplain  of  Kerington  (Carrington),  Qregoiy,  the 
Chaplain  of  Lesward  (lAsswade),  and  WiDiam,  his 
(the  grantor's)  brother  "and  others  my  mm," 
(Btg.  ds  Nmholflt,  p.  27.)    The  "homiiMB"  of  the 


Lord  of  Gourton  ai«  clearly  of  the  same  mok  as 
his  brother,  and  certainly  not  teroi.  In  the  Char- 
tulat7  of  Dunfermline  (besides  numerous  other 
deeds)  a  charter  of  Seier  de  Quinci  to  the  monks  of 
that  Abbey  of  the  land  of  Beeth  ($.  90)  is  addressed 
"Omnibus  amicis  suis  et  hominibus."  And  in  the 
same  century  (the  twelfth)  the  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  Bunfennliue  declared  that  a  list  of  eight  men, 
almost  all  with  Celtic  names,  with  the  broUiers  and 
titters  of  one  of  them,  and  all  their  progeny,  are 
their  "liberi  homines  de  Twedal"  (Tweeddale). 
— Dvnferm.  Chart,  p.  192.  The  generic  use  of  the 
word  "  homo  "  is  here  very  apmicnt.  And  aa  a 
writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  (Sept.  6)  points  out, 
the  "  homo "  of  Domeiday,  while  opposed  to  the 
"  hlafoid  "  or  "  dominus,"  is  quit«  above  the  rank 
of  nativut  or  serf. 

In  asking  for  the  last  notices  of  serfdom  in  Scot- 
land, Db.  Rahaqe  doubtless  does  not  forget  the 
colliers  and  salters  of  East  Lothian,  who  were 
actual  tlavet  till  1775,  when  they  were  &eed  by  a 
British  statute.  Those  who  harboured  them,  if 
they  deserted  their  service,  were  liable  in  a  penalty 
of  lOOf,  Scot^  unless  they  restored  them  within 
twenty-four  bonis.  In  illaattation  of  this  a  curious 
protest  is  extant,  dated  lOth  of  March,  1675,  by 
George,  Earl  of  Wintoun,  against  Willi^  Baillyie 
of  Lambington,  seeking  damages  against  the  latter 
for  detaining  three  "  coallbeivers  and  coallberers" 
from  the  Ban,  regularly  attested  by  a  notair  public. 
The  original  was  probably  among  the  EgUnton 
papers,  and  was  printed  in  1S29  among  a  collection 
of  fugitive  pieces  called  Nug<e  Scotiar,  privately 
got  up  by  several  Edinburgh  advocates. 

For  much  valuable  information  in  a  small  com- 
pass on  the  early  land  tenure  of  Scotland,  different 
classes  of  tenants,  and  tribe  communities,  I  would 
refer  Dr.  Ramaob  to  the  notes  and  appendix  to 
the  second  volume  of  Fordun's  Chronicle  of  Seot- 
land  (Edinburgh,  1872),  edited  by  W.  F.  Skene, 
LL.D.,  probably  the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  subject.  AKOi-o-SooTCfl. 

Homo"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he 
who  was  such  to  another  was  his  serf.  "  Homo. — 
Generatim  qui  alterius  dominio  quavis  ratione  suh- 
jectuB  est,  seu  ait  servUis  conditionis,  sen  ingeniue." 
— Maigne  d'Amis,  Lex.  Man.  Med.  a  Inf.LaUni- 
tatii,  s.  V.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Br.  Rahaok  does  not  refer  to  the  very  recent 
seddom  of  our  present  masters  the  cottl-minen, 
who  along  with  all  those  who  were  employed  at 
lalt-works  were  Tety  slaves  of  the  mil  evoi  to  the 
latter  quarter  of  the  last  centurr,  177fi,  th«y  being 
bonght  and  eold  along  with  the  fnopettj  upon 
whidi  coal-mines  and  Mlt-worka  existed. 

Load  Gookbom's  JtfamorMitof  Kia  2<mM  infbn 
as  that  so  reoenUy  is  1799  tiWe  wen  sla'       m 
Scctiand.    Twimt^'^Te  yean  before   that    •■ 
most  hftTe  beat  ttouends  of  theo),  tm  Ona  < 
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the  condition  of  all  our  colliers  and  salters.  They 
were  literally  slaves.  They  could  not  be  killed  or 
directly  tortured,  but  they  belonged,  like  the  serfs 
of  an  older  time,  to  their  respective  works,  with 
which  they  were  sold  as  part  of  the  gearing.  The 
last  link  of  this  chain  of  serfdom  in  Scotland  was 
only  broken  in  1799  by  the  39  Geo.  III.,  chap.  56, 
which  enacted  that  from  and  after  its  date  "  All 
the  colliers  in  Scotland  who  were  bound  colliers  at 
the  passing  of  the  15  Greo.  III.,  chap.  28,  shcdl 
be  free  fram  their  servitude"  This  annihilated  the 
relic  without  the  least  excitement;  the  taste  for 
improving  the  lower  orders  had  not  then  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  public. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  Hugh  Miller^  by 
Brown,  1858,  p.  71,  that— 

"  So  late  as  1S42,  when  Parliament  issued  a  Commission 
to  enquire  into  the  results  of  female  labour  in  the  coal- 
pits of  Scotland,  there  was  a  collier  still  living  who  had 
never  been  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  who  could 
state  to  the  Commissioner  that  his  father,  grandfather, 
and  himself  were  slaves,  and  that  he  liad  wrought  for 
years  in  a  pit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Musselburgh,  where 
the  majority  of  the  miners  were  also  serfs." 

The  biographer  adds,  p.  72 : — 

''The  colliers  carried  in  their  faces  the  too  certain 
index  at  once  of  their  social  and  intellectual  condition, 
being  mostly  of  that  type  to  which  a  very  strong  resem- 
blance is  found  in  the  prints  of  savage  tribes.  The  effect 
of  the  emancipation  of  these  poor  creaturts  has  been 
that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  type  of  face 
has  disappeared- in  Scotland." 

How  curious  it  is  in  these  times,  when  the  man 
luis  })ccome  the  master,  to  read  the  following  old 
Scotch  statute  law  entitled  (in  Balfour's  Fracticlcs^ 
p.  532,  1754),  **The  Mastcrless  Man":— 

"  Oif  ony  man  is  fund  within  the  King's  land  havand 
na  proper  lord  or  master,  he  sail  have  the  space  of  xr 
day  IS  to  get  him  a  master,  and  gif  he,  within  the  said 
time  findid  na  lord  nor  master  he  sail  give  ane  un  law  of 
viii.  ky  to  the  King's  Justice,  and  mairover  the  King's 
Justice  sail  put  his  persoun  in  presoun  and  keep  him  to 
the  Kin'^'s  behove  till  he  get  ane  lord  and  master." 

Just  fancy  eight  cows  levied  from  a  man,  and  he 
not  his  own  master.    My  conscience !  without  ever 
having  the  price  of  one  cow,  we  can  now  sing — 
"  The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that." 

James  Kerr. 

Edinburgh. 

The  Violet,  the  Napoleonic  Flower  (4*^  S. 
xi.  134.) — Let  me  record,  in  confirmation  of  the 
extract  from  Wheeler's  Noted  Names  of  Fiction, 
the  following  school-boy  reminiscence  a  propos  of 
"  Papa  la  Violette."  Being  somewhat  of  afevourite 
with  M.  G — d,  a  French  teacher,  under  whom  I 
studied  in  1837-8,  he  was  often  pleased  to  anmse 
me  by  descriptions  of  the  days  of  the  First  Empire, 
and  with  military  and  campaigning  anecdotes,  he 
having  been  an  officer  in  one  of  the  Hussar  regi- 
ments raised  by  the  Great  Napoleon.  Amongst 
other  matters  (when  commenting  upon  the  strong 


feeling  existing  in  the  French  army  at  the  date 
when  the  news  reached  Paris  of  the  £inpen»^ 
escape  from  £lha,  and  of  his  landing  in  Fnno^ 
and  while  all  mention  of  his  name  and  title  was 
forbidden  by  the  Bourbon  authorities),  M.  G— d 
trolled  out,  and  eventually  taught  me,  the  following 
doggerel,  which  he  stated  was  sung  ftantically, 
among  themselves,  by  the  troops  in  gamaoh  in  the 
capitfd,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  Paris  :— 

"  Pendant  que  Louis  Dixhuit  &  gogo,* 
Mangeait,  buvaat,  faisait  dodo^f 
Un  beau  jour,  le  Papa 
Quitte  son  ile,  et  le  viola  ! 
Chorus.    ChantoDs  le  p«re  de  la  violette, 
Au  bruit  de  sons^X  ot  de  canons ! 

Quand  k  la  oour  on  salt  cela, 
Le  Comte  d'Artois  monte  son  dada,! 
Mais  pour  barrer  le  Papa, 
II  faut  un  autre  luron  j]  que  qtu 
Chantons,*'  &c. 

The  rest  of  the  verses,  if  any,  I  have  forgotten,  but 
the  quaint  tune  still  jingles  in  my  bead.  It  is  to 
be  obsen'ed  that  in  this  military  partisan  son^ 
Napoleon  is  alluded  to  both  as  '^  Papa  "  and  as 
'^  I^  pi^re  de  la  violette."  That  that  flower  was 
freely  interpreted  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  Bona- 

rrte  dynasty,  seems  clear  from  many  a  sonioe. 
quote  one,  Byron*s  poem.  Napoleon**  Fmnwdl 
to  France,  where  these  fine  lines  occur : — 


"  Farewell  to  thee,  France ;  but  when  liberty 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  theo. 
The  violet  grows  in  the  depths  of  thy  valleys, 

Though  wither'd,  thv  tears  will  unfold  it  again. 
Yet,  yet  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 

And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice. 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that  has 

bound  us, 
Then  turn  thee  and  call  on  the  chief  of  thy  choice ! " 

Crescb2it. 

Wimbledon. 

Milton's  Bibiiop  Mountain  (4*^  S.  xiL  247.)— 
The  passage  in  Milton's  Beformation  where  he 
refers  to  old  Bishop  Mountain  might  poaaiblj 
mean  George  Moimtain  or  Montayne,  who  was 
successively  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Gresham, 
Professor  of  Divinity,  1606 ;  Bean  of  Westmin- 
ster, 1610  ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1617  ;  Biahop  of 
London,  1621 ;  Bishop  of  Durham,  1628 ;  and  who 
died  Archbishop  of  York  in  1628.  Thia  prelate 
was  all  his  life  looking  out  for  prefeimenta,  of 
which  there  are  two  noted  instances  ;  his  present- 
ation of  plate  to  Queen's  College,  in  anticipation  of 
being  chosen  master  in  1614,  of  which,  to  tiis  great 
disgust,  he  was  disappointed ;  and  his  oomnum 
saying,  when  Bishop  of  London,  that  in  his  person 
the  old  proverb  of  "  Lincoln  was,  London  is,  and 
York  wul  be,"  would  be  verified,  which  came  to 
pass,  though  he  was  only  Archbishop  a  &w  montha. 


*  Plentifnlly,  in  clover. 

1  DmnMMaU^  rolls  of  the  dmm. 

f  Horso. 


t  Slept. 
II  Stronger. 
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Ah  Bishop  Mountuin  Imil  only  becD  (lend  iibout 
lirtlve  yeiiTB  when  Milton  wrote,  and  Jub  name  Br  ' 
I'lumuter uiiiHt  tlien  still  huvebeenTeryftuiiiliar, 
wiiiiid.  scciii  raorc  probable  that  Milton  meant  ! 
indicate  hini  mthcr  thun  any  living  bishop.     The 
tvnnls  d(i  nut  iicetijsarily  refer  to  any  one  alivi 
l(J4(i,  iindniny  fairly  be  read  na  "let  [such  aa] 
HLfliim  Mountain  iuiswer  thia  "  [or  say  how  they 
«-ould  like  it]. 

It  niiiy  further  be  remarlted  thiit  the  j^old  uiedal 
given  In  Dr.  Hidl  in  1019  wua  not  poculiw  to  him  ; 
as,  ut  the  dote  nf  the  Synod  of  Dart,  one  appears 
t"  hiiTC  been  preBented  to  each  of  the  ait  British 
iliTinen,  lu^etiier  with  2iX'i.  to  defray  the  eipensea 
fif  their  journey  home.  Dr.  Hall  had  already 
tfliirned  tu  EnijlEind  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
hud  been  wplnecd  by  Br,  Goad. 

Edward  Solly. 

Biirely  Aliltoii's  Bixhup  Mountain  ia  Bishop 
Mouiitiiin  or  Moiitfti^jne,  of  whom  Heylin  'aays 
(Li/,:  of  Lfuid,  174)  that— 

"Ilia  3[ujfBty,  in  thn  Jane  forBgoinf;,  bad  Mqaaint«d 
Laaa  witli  ha  intout  of  nsmioBdnK  him  ta  the  See  o' 
Liiiidun  ill  the  place  of  Mountiua,nhom  be  looked  on  OS] 


'i'liis  would  stitt  very  well  with  the  "canary- 
siioking  and  awnn-enting  prelate,"  and  Milton 
M'liiild,  aH  a  Londoner,  have  a  clear  recollection  of 
hiN  leiistK.  Saul'el  R.  Gardiker. 


InlhiT-   -i-" 

fr.  - 

^  vtn.'ion  quoted  Mountain 

)'!.'■  pcnion  meant  ia  Dr. 

(}enr_i.-   '-i  '.  . 

of  l,tu,...„      .      .. 

:.|.|-e,  and  guccessively 

Le.-iuM  ,    1.  . 

L-i.  Master  of  the  Savoy, 

Jtan..lV,        .    . 

;, 

■h..|.  of  Lichfield,  Biahop 

of  LiiiM.I',.  i:    :■■ 

i.i:.ii,  Bishop  of  Durham, 

;.na.-\v.-lM.       .,.  . 

.     Ik- won  bom  at  Ca wood 

in  York-:,.,, 

_  .V   '>f  the  family  may  be 
■■':,„>   of  Yorkihire,   1666 

(.Simcr-.^.'.".-'. 

J.     A  notice  of  him  occurs 

in  W.t...l  ■    ■■■ 

,  under  the  life  of  Tobie 

Math,.u,      ),.|,-.  ! 

-Ll 

1,731. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Brit! 

PuaiTlllS  OK  TU 

B  Lady  Chapel  (4"'  S.  xiL  102, 

27->.   '-y-i-i.  :w;i,)- 

-T\>,- 

necesaury   restrietiona    to 

liivvity  in    ■■  .\,    ,. 

'■'■  ' 

iriiisc  excuse  any  seeming 
J  ;<>'i'jirthusiana,Pnemons- 
.  !  i^'iiars, had  no  separate 

tr.l.'l!'-",Vi'     I  '    '. 

La-ivri,  ;,.  : 

1   li;!--,.   - 

.     .L.nid  repetition  of  what 
1   .h"i:log'j,  Iwill  simply 

:.ddllml  , 

■  (iieorritual.prompted 

the..,-..  1  .  ■   . 
and  <),-,T,<  \,  ,  1-  ,.i 

,.,' 

i.i.lyChapels,  asat  Bury 
'  U"\n  under  a  fltiali  roof 

Willi  Ur.    i'ie=i.yl 

i-.v, 

iiil=t  others  were  content 

with  a  lar^ie  uiale. 

n  a.  prominent  altar.     At 

Bristol  (ndike  Rochester  and'Walthiim)  there  were 

older  and  later  chapela  ;  at  Canterbury,  Becket's 
crown  wait  the  principal  feature  ;  at  Durham,  there 
was  a  translation  from  east  to  west ;  at  Gluatonbui^, 
a  tradition,  like  that  of  pre-Normon  times  m 
the  first  minster  of  Canterbury,  prevailed  ;  at 
Gloucester,  an  ingenious  device,  unknown  at  Ely, 
York,  or  Lincoln,  permitted  an  eastern  chapel,  and 
retained  a  superb  enst  window.  At  Peterborough, 
an  old  boundary  forbade  its  erection  on  what  I 
venture  to  call  its  normal  position  in  a  church  of 
the  Scst  class,  as  it  appeared,  for  instance,  in  six 
Entjlkh  Kcv,UiT  ealhtdraU,  St.  David's,  Llandaff, 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  Amiens,  Evreux,  Eouen,  the 
Baudi^ine  Minsters  of  'VVinchestei^  Rochester, 
Norwich,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Malvern,  St. 
Alban'a,  Boniaey,  Tewkesbury,  iS^nemouth,  West- 
minster, St.  Martin's,  Dover,  Reading,  Sherborne, 
St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  Dunfermline,  A^ialm. 
Canons',  Christchureh,  Hants,  St.  Mary  Overie, 
St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  Jedburgh,  Clvgniae 
churches.  Castle  Acre,  I*wes  ;  a  colUgialc  rkurdt, 
St.  Mary  Otteiy  ;  and  a  jiarUh  cKweh,  St.  Moiy, 
Redcliffe,  and  so  on.  At  Carlisle  the  nave  formed 
St.  Mary's  Chureh,  and  at  Canterbury  the  pund 
undercroft.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

P.S.  The  retro-c/iorus  was  the  ritual  name  of 
the  Benedictine  Lady  Chapel  occupied  by  the  in- 
finu  monks,  when  their  brethren  were  in  choir.  It 
was  never  acknowledged  as  an  English  term  by  any 
archieologist.  Lafua  pone  chorunt.  (a  rere  choir- 
aisle)  occurs  in  Moruut.  Aiiglic.,  2nd  edit.  p.  995. 
The  procession,  i.e.  a  choir  in  movement  compassed 
the  chtirch  ;  but  WiDiam  of  Wvrcestre  (p.  .242) 
mentions  "  spacium  vel  via  jnoecmonum  a  retro 
altnris." 

Abbot  Thomas  de  Marleberc  of  Evesham  mode 
the  lectern  TclTO-dmrum,  which  was  done,  we  ore 
told,  for  the  first  time  in  the  minst«r,  and  the 
lections  werejread  at  8.  Wulain's  tomb,  above  which 
a  buip  burned  continually.  At  Gloucester  a  stone 
lectern  remains  in  the  north  choir  aisle,  probably 
for  reading  out  the  acta  of  Ed»Tird  II. 

Feretoiy  or  interclose,  where  there  was  a  shrine, 
denoted  the  space  between  the  high  altar  and  east 
«nd  ;  sometimes  it  ia  called  the  "  Isaint's  chapel." 

In  the  Meaux  Chninicls  we  have  the  terra 
"  Eastern  end  of  the  church."  Will  not  this 
suffice  1  It  is  good  English,  and  the  meaning  ia 
umiistakablc.  Boslyn,  like  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
lurgh,  hod  eastern  altar-spacea  in  the  aisle  rere- 
vaia  of  the  choir. 

"  Paymtbr  statmbb,  "  (4""  S.  lii.  354.) — It  would 
be  desirable  b>  be  informed  by  some  contributor 
to  "N.&  Q."  somewhat  more  fully  of  the  duties 
of  the  "  Paynter  stayner,"  —  described  in  the 
licence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ciutterbury,  of  S4tli 
October,  1631,  as  an  "art,  trade,  or  mysterie," — 
than  what  are  to  be  discovered  from  tl:^  licence. 
Some  information  ia  required  also  regarding  the 
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elymology  of  at  least  the  latter  part  of  this  com- 
pound name  ;  and  whether,  in  medieval  times, 
such  cniftsiuen  were  reijuisite  and  usual  employees 
of  the  oathedrais,  abbacies,  «nd  greater  religious 
houses  of  Enghind  and  Scotland. 

It  may  be  mentioned  thnt,  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  next  century,  an 
"Andrea  nos,  nliua  Payntour,"  is  recognized  as  nn 
nllaclife  of  the  Abbacy  of  Puialey,  Renfrewshire. 
He  hud  become  a  feimr  and  burgess  of  Pnisley,  a 
burgh  of  barony  holding  of  the  Abbot  of  Paisley, 
by  14DII ;  und  in  a  chnrt«r  of  Abbot  Robert  Schaw, 
dntcd  0th  February,  1503,  he  is  called  "  pncdilecto 
familiar!  acntari  (scntnrio  I)  nostro  Andree  Roa, 
alias  Payntour."  May  it  be  thus  inferred  that 
Eos  acted  in  the  capacities  of  both  a  eciitanvi  and 
a  Payntour )  Was  the  latter  an  office  different  from 
the  "  Paynter  stoyner"?— or,  e  contrario,  may 
payntour  be  anotlier  form  of  peiiter  (pentor,  pen- 
tour),  a  constructor  of  pent- houses,  porches,  booths, 
sheds,  &c.,  of  wood  J  (Vide  " Pamte^statione^," 
Eailey ;  and  "  Painter-atainer,"  Imp.  Did.) 

L.  L. 

Richard  Verstboan  (4*  S.  xii.  4(IS))  was  grand- 
son of  Theodore  Rowland  Veistegan  who,  on  account 
of  the  intestine  wars  in  Guelderland,  settled  in 


montlis  old.  This  son,  the  father  of  Richard,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  cooper,  and  so  thrived  in  his 
btisiness  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  his  son,  the 
subject  of  tliis  reply,  a  liberal  education  and  to  send 
hiui  to  Oiford,  Richard,  however,  quitted  the 
University  without  a  degree,  to  avoid  oaths,  being 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  left  England  to  settle  at 
Antweijj,  where  he  wrote.  He  was  living  in  1625. 
Mn.  WniTAKBR  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
Wood's  Ath.  Or.  for  further  particubrs.  Z. 

Most  biogniphical  dictionaries  contain  a  notice 
of  Master  Richard  Verstegan.  Additional  par- 
ticulars of  his  personal  history  and  works  may  be 
found  in  Wood's  Athtnm  Oxon.;  Biydges's  Ctn- 
sura  Literaria,  ii.  95,  105  ;  Btliqvire  ifcarniaiK^, 

6  207  ;  Ellis's  Letttri  of  lAUrary  M(n,  p.  107  ; 
Cher's  Catalogut,  i.  59fl6  ;  "  N.  &  Q.,"  1"  S.  iii. 
85,  426  ;  2°*  S.  vii.  45  ;  viii.  4  ;  Cotton.  MS. 
Julius  C.  iii.  47, 119,  and  E.  t.  319 ;  HarL  MS. 
591(1,  Part  IV.  p.  9  ;  Addit.  MS.  24,490,  pp.  516, 
51G.  James  Ykowkll. 

Cliuttr  House. 

Sheridas's  Plaoiarisms  {A^  S.  xii.  4S4.)— On 
cutting  the  pages  of  the  last  number  of  "  N.  &  Q.," 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find,  under  the 
above  heading,  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  had  written 
to  Moore  upwards  of  forty-seven  years  ago,  re- 
specting the  adaptation  by  Sheridan  of  a  panage 
from  Sidney's  Arcadia.  The  matter  in  itself  ia  of 
but  little  importance,  and  if  I  refer  to  it  now,  it  " 


nply  on  account  of  the  singular  way  in  which 

has  tumbled  into  notice.  Your  correBpondent 
W.  T.  M.  little  thought,  in  all  probsbilit?,  that 
the  subaltern  of  1K46,  whose  letter  he  Duule  die 
subject  of  an  article  in  "  N.  &  Q.,"  was  atUl  tn 
the  land  of  the  living,  and  able  to  Tetnm  him 
thanks  in  its  pages,  for  the  courteous  way  in  whidi 
his  loDg-forgotten  letter  has  been  mentioned. 

Moore,  I  think  it  right  to  add,  thanked  me  in 
very  cordial  terms  for  the  fact  I  had  commnnicated ; 
but  his  reply,  which  I  gieutly  treasured,  some  un- 
scrupulous person  has  seen  fit  to  appropriat«. 

T.  C.  Skitb,  Lient.-G«L 

Union  Club. 

The  Dukb  ok  Yore  ash  Mrs.  Mart  Amn 
Clarke  (4">  S.  xi.  4&4.)^I  had  occasion  some 
years  ago  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  antecedents  of 
this  extraordinary  woman,  and  come  to  the  coo- 
clusipn  that  her  maiden  name  was  Thompgon,  and 
that  she  was  a  connexion  of  the  celebrated  mnuc- 
sellers  of  that  name,  for  several  generations  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard.  Will  you  kindly  a^  your 
correspondent,  Esqdireh,  if  he  has  good  authoti^ 
for  stating  her  name  was  McLure  ;  and,  if  so,  how 
he  reconciles  this  with  Mrs.  Clarke's  own  atale- 
ments  in  her  book  called  the  Aimf  Princes,  second 
edition,  1810,  2  vols.,  published  by  C  Chappie, 
London  1  In  vol.  i.  p.  157.  and  vol  ii  p.  156,  ibe 
refers  to  a  Capt.  Thompson&s  her  "brother," audio 
several  other  places  she  speaks  of  him  as  her 
relation,  and  evidently  takes  much  interest  in  him. 
S.  H.R 


8,) — Lucan  sajs, 


Cleopatha    (4*1'    S. 
speaking  of  Cleopatra, — 

"  Candida  Sidonio  perlucent  p«etDK  filo." 

pUnal..  lib.  X.  Ul. 
Martial,  also  ; — 

"  Coudita  sic  paro  Dumerantur  lilia  vitro : 
Sic  pruhibst  t«nuU  gemma  later*  roau." 

BjiigT.  W.  22-5. 
In  which  passages  the  "  Candida  pectom  "  and  the 
"  condita  lilia  "  evidently  intimate  tcbttcncH,  uid 
if  these  poets  are  to  be  token  aa  authorities,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  was  the  nature  of  her 
complexion.  If  of  "gemma,"  also,  we  are  to 
understand  the  pearl,  as  it  very  often  mean* 
KaT  i^oyrjv  (fitle  Mart.  Epigratu.,  vui.  28,  14). 
we  have,  in  the  space  of  two  lines,  a  twtrfbld 
allusion  to  what  seems  t«  have  been  the  irapreeaioti 
at  that  time.  I  find  no  data  from  which  to  apeak 
as  to  the  colour  of  the  hair,  but  I  suppoee,  as  ia 
usually  the  case,  it  would  be  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  complexion.  Edmuhd  Tew,  M.A. 

A  SiLVBR  OFFBBTORr    (4*    S.    lil.    405.)— At 

Over,  Cambridgeahiro,  if  one  should  aay  to  a  poor 
person,  "  Give  a  penny  if  you  omt  give  more,"  Qie 
answer  often  wbb,  "  0,  we  dont  give  coppers  here: 
they  do  at  Swavesey  (the  next  pariah),  biit  no  one 
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does  here."  And  certainly,  during  twenty  years' 
counting  the  offertory  money,  I  have  remarkably 
seldom  seen  coppers ;  though  sometimes  (for  which, 
I  suppose,  an  antiquary  would  execrate  me),  I  have 
given  them  myself  with  an  idea  of  trying  to  set  the 
fashion,  and  so  increase  the  sum  given.  However, 
at  extraordinary  collections  they  were  given  freely. 
That  does  look  as  if  the  custom  had  something  to 
do  with  the  Holy  Communion ;  but  still  I  think 
that,  without  being  so  far  fetched  as  Cuthbert  Bede, 
a  love  of  appearances  is  the  only  reason  for  the 
custom;  and  a  desire  to  give  something  for  an 
extraordinary  purpose  may  very  well  be  thought 
to  overpower  it  at  times,  though  it  remains  where 
the  money  is  only  to  be  devoted  to  the  usual  ends. 

Charles  F.  S.  Warebn,  M.A. 
Ellerslie,  Bexhill,  Hastings. 

IzAAK  Walton  (4*^  S.  xii.  382.)— 

**  Were  enough  in  trath  to  puzzle  old  Nick. 
Not  to  name  Sir  Harris  Nicolas." 

These  lines  are  from  Hood's  Miss  KUmansegg 
and  her  Precious  Leg,  and  not  from  Barham's  In- 
goldsby  Legends,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

John  L.  Rutlby. 

The  "Edinburgh  Review"  and  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  (4*^  S.  xi.  463.)— P.  C.  gives  a  list  of 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  asks  is  he 
right  in  thinking  they  were  written  by  Lord  Mac- 
aulay.  Here  are  a  few  references  as  to  some  of 
the  articles  in  the  list: — 

1825.  August.  "New  University  of  London." 
P.  C.  is  right  in  his  conjecture  as  to  both  this 
article  and  that  for  Feb.  1826,  being  by  the  same 
hand,  although  they  are  not  Macaulay's,  but 
Brougham's.  (See  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical 
Literature,  ed.  1853,  pp.  2  and  493.) 

1826.  June.  "Hamilton's  Method  of  Teaching 
Languages  "  is  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  will  be  founa 
reprinted  in  his  Collected  Works,  1  vol.  ed.,  p.  445. 

1827.  June.  "The  Anti- Jacobin  Review." 
This  article  has  been  attributed  to  Macaulay.  (See 
Fraser,  vol.  i.,  p.  584;  Blackwood,  voL  xxii,  p.  406; 
and  "  N.  &  Q.,''  2»d  S.  ix.  324.) 

1833.  Jan.  "Greek  Banquets."  This  article 
was  written  by  Sir  D.  K.  Sandford.  (See  any 
obituary  notice  of  that  gentleman.) 

1842.  July.  "  Ignatius  Loyola."  This  was  by 
Sir  James  Stephen,  and  will  be  found  reprinted  in 
his  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Biography^  2nd  ed., 
vol.  i.,  p.  154.  J.  B. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

"How  do  you  do]"  (4«^  S.  xii.  148.)— The 
modern  Greeks  use  precisely  the  same  phrase  in 
TTws  7rpa(T(Tcts ;  Henrt  H.  GiBBS. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park. 

The  United  Brethren  (4«»  S.  xiL  368.)— The 
work  F.  N.  L.  should  consult  on  this  subject  is 
Epist.  de  Ordinatione  et  Successume  Epiieopal.  in 


UnitaU  FrcUrum  Bohem,  Contervoita,  in  Chritt, 
Matt.  Pfaffii  Institutione  Jtiris  Ecd,  The  best 
authenticated  account  is  that  they  got  their  oidexs 
from  the  Greek  Church — 

"  In  the  9th  century,  when,  by  the  instrnmeiitality  of 
Methodius  and  Syrillus,  two  Greek  Monks,  the  Kings  of 
Moravia  and  Bulgaria  being  conrerted  to  the  faiUi,  were, 
together  with  their  subjecUi,  united  in  Communion  with 
the  Greek  Church,  Meuiodius  being  their  first  Bishop." 
— See  Mosheim,  vol.  ii.  272^280,  8mo.,  and  Robertson's 
Sitiorv  of  ike  ChritHan  Church,  toL  iL  885-890,  12mo. 
1868. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

"  Prater  moves  the  arm  **  (4***  S.  xiL  309.) — 
Author,  "  James  Montgomery  on  Prayer" ;  will  be 
found  in  Lord  Selbome's  collection. 

Frederick  Mant. 

"  Lockerbie  Lick"(4*J»  S.  xiL  405.)— The  story 
of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Dryfe  Sands,  *^the 
bloodiest,  of  an  internecine  kind,  ever  fought  on 
the  Border  fells,''  is  narrated  more  fiilly  in  Mr. 
McDowall's  recently  published  second  edition  of 
Hie  History  of  Dumfries  (chap.  xxy.).  The 
perusal  of  tkis  work  may  gratify  not  a  few  of  your 
readers  at  home  and  abroad.  J.  Manuel. 

Newoastle-upon-l^e. 

"Hellions"  (4«»  S.  xii.  386.)— I  recoUect 
haying  heard  this  word  some  years  ago— and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  still  used  by  the  lower  orders — in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  sense  indicated  by  H.  W. 
Beecher=an  inhabitant  of  Hell,  a  DeviL 

Gtrvl 

Newall  of  Lancashire  (4*^*  S.  xii.  388.) — This 
pedigree  was  deduced  from  original  family  evidences, 
m  unbroken  succession,  from  the  time  of  Hen.  YI., 
and  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms  in  the  year 
1844.  The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  was 
Il(ouge)  D(ragon),  the  late  T.  W.  Kinc,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  afterwards  York  Herald.  F.  K.  R. . 

"  From  Greenland's  ict  mountains  "  (4***  S. 
xiL  326.) — ^Br.  Blaikie,  in  the  8unda,y  Magaatine 
for  October,  p.  123,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  hymn,  but  states  it  '^  was  sung  first 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph.'' 

Jno.  a.  Fowler. 

H.  Price,  the  Poet  (4^  S.  xiL  369.>-He  died 
at  Poole  on  30th  January,  1750,  while  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Customs.  E.  H.  Coleman. 

The  Double  Genitive  (4«»  S.  xiL  202,  230, 
249,  298.>— "  N.  &  Q."  will  probably  wish  to  com- 
municate to  readers  the  following  passafi;e8  from 
Shakespeare,  in  addition  to  the  example  given 
before  from  OUUUo : — 

"  This  tecreoy  of  thine  shall  be  a  taUor." 

Merry  Wtwet,  UL  8,  86. 

"  Come,  I  will  fiuten  on  this  dMT«  of  thine." 

Comedy  ^Mfren,  XL  2»17& 
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"If  e'er  those  eyos  of  youra 
Behold  aaotlier  day  break  in  the  eaat." 

K.  Join,  V.  i,  31. 
'  O  God,  0  Uod  t  tbat  e'er  this  tongue  nf  mine." 

Rich.  II.,  III.  ,1, 133. 
"  Hath  Mrraw  stmck 
So  aaaj  blotrs  upon  tbii  Tace  or  mine." 

Ridt.  II.,  IV.  1,  278. 
"If  any  rebel  or  Tain  spirit  of  mine." 

2J«irj;r.  5,  171. 
"  This  enBign  here  of  mine  wu  turning  back." 
Jatitu  Catar,  V,  3,  3, 
"  Thie  hand  of  Tonn  requires 
A  Kqueeter  tram  liberty." 

OVuUo.  III.  i,  39. 
CUAHLES    TkIRIOLD. 


FERiyuHEE  ASD  THE  Varanoiah8  (4*  8.  xii. 
224,  293.)— Db.  Chak.n'ock  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  Feringku  is  onr  Frank.  Richnrdson  giveH 
J'oroBffffln)  or  Franklin)*  aa  meaning  "  aFrank, 
an  Italian  or  European,"  and  Frangi  (better 
Franghte  or  FAranghK),  which,  is  the  corresponding 
adjective,  Hs  meaning  "French,  Italian,  .inEuropean 
Christian."  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Persians 
conimoiUy  pronounce  Frangha  without  a  vowel 
between  Uie  ii"  and  the  r.  See  third  note  (J).  Many 
nations  have  a  difficulty  in  pronouncing  two  con- 
secutive consonants  when  beginning  a  word  ;  and 
they  got  over  the  difficulty  by  inserting  a  Bhort 
vowel  between  the  two  consonants,  or  putting  it 
before  them,  by  either  of  which  oxpcdientst  the 
two  consonants  are  separated  in  pronunciation 
and  diverted  into  different  syllables,  This  difficnlly 
is  felt,  for  example,  bythe  Arabs,  in  whose  language 
we  never  find  such  combinationa  aa  W,  hr,  fi,  fr,X 
&c.  (  and,  I  believe,  the  same  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced bythe  Pereion.^.  In  biblical  Hebrew, 
hi,  hr,pl,  and  pr,  are  tolerably  common  ;5  but  in 
later  tunes  there  seems  to  hare  been  some  difficulty 
in  enunciating  theee  double  letters,  and  in  t' 
Talmud  the  Gr.  nXdriov  (Plato)  becoines  aJldtOn  {i 
Buxtorfsitr.).  InSanakrit,agiun,tho  initialdouble 
coDSoniints  are  couitnon  ;  ana,  I  beheve,  they  also 


*  An  is  merely  a  termination. 

t  A  third  expedient— dropping  one  of  the  two 
sonanti— ia  mentioned  farther  on. 

I  I  eee  that  Catafogo,  in  hia  Ami.  Did.,  girss  frank 
and  Fraiir:ivl  m  the  pronunciation  of  the  Anihio  worda 
for  frane  (the  coin)  and  /Vfwimon.  But  do  the  un- 
ednciited  Arabs  pronounce  the/r,  or  do  they  pat  a  vowel 
between  Ihem  'I  I  have  no  doubt,  tbat  among  the 
educated,  Bomo.atleimt,  do  pronounce  the/r;  but.  aa  the 
sound  does  not  occur  in  pure  Arabic,  they  would  have  to 
learn  it  is  one  leama  the  sounds  of  n  foreign  language, 
and,  therefore,  not  many  of  them  would  probably  pro- 

i  This  is  the  general  opinion,  but  my  own  opinion  is 
that  the  Sft'M A  which  comes  between  these'doublo  letters 
representa  a  abort  vowel  saand  of  about  the  value  of  the 
French  short  t  (as  in  petil),  which  I  consider  further  on. 


'IT  in  Bengali  (thoudi,  upon  this  latter  point,  I 

not  quite  sure),  yet  I  have  it  upon  the  aatlii^ty 

.n  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  who  spent  Beveid 

years  in  Calcutta,  that  Smith  Stra^,  in  that  ct^,  ia, 

by  the    natires,   commonly  prononnced   JtimH 

The  New  Zealanders  (I  mean  the  natirea)  alw 
feel  a  similar  dilScidty.  A  relation  of  mine,  of  tlM 
name  of  Briiciter,  fonnd  his  name  changed  into 
the,  to  my  mind,  much  more  enphoniona  PibvoUL 
The  Br  became  Per,  and  the  (  of  the  tt  thej 
dropped  altogether. 

In  some  languages,  the  difficnlty  seeniB  to  ban 
been  felt  in  the  case  of  some  double  (or  treUa) 
consonants  only.  Thus,  in  former  times,  tba 
French,  8pani^s,  and  Portuguese  mUBt  haTe 
found  some  difficulty  in  pronouncing  e  when 
iminediatefy  followed  by  one  or  two  other  eon- 
sonants,  else  why  did  they  add  an  t  before  it  1 
Compare  the  la,t.  tlannv/m  (*tagnwm),  and  teribert 
with  the  Fr.  ilain,  ecrirc  (formerly  atom  and 
■e),  the  Span.  etlaHo,  acribir,  and  the  Poft. 
eetanho,  encrcver.*  In  England,  too,  Utera  an 
many  people,  and  those  not  all  uneducated,  who 
cannot  any  thrimp,  but  pronounce  it  grimp;  »aA 
in  Warwicksliire,  I  have  frequently  heard  a  boA 
nf  partridges,  hurcs,  or  pheasants,  called  a  UoH. 
Here,  the  difficulty  b  got  over  in  the  same  way  M 
the  New  Zealanders  got  over  the  difficulty  of  tlM 
at,  viz.,  by  dTopping,f  and  not  by  adding  a  letlcB 
See  second  note  (+). 

In  Hungarian,  again,  there  area  good  manf  VOtdl 
be^nning  with  fr,  and  among  them  fraruia  (■ 
Frenebman),  fnade  (a  franc),  and  mker  woral 
derived  from  the  root  which  has  given  riae  to  thii 
note,  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  Chriitian  nam* 
Frank  is  Ferenc  (pronounoed  Fertntt,  witli  th» 
accent  on  the  fint  syllable),  a  short  c  baviif 
been  inserted,  t 

In  modem  French,  the  tendency  ia  to  KWtoi 
tlie  process  and  to  make  doable  oonaonanta  when 
there  are  none,  by  leaving  oot  or  scaicely  pro- 
nouncing the  short  e  wben  it  sepamt«a  tuv  oob- 
sonants  at  the  beginning  of  a  irord.  Thtu,  fM 
and  pdoU>n.  are  pronounced  ptit  and  jfloloH,  ai 
from  this  last  comes  onr  pmooH,  in  iriiidi  tht  t 
has  disappeared  altogether.  Bat,  if  the  lw»  («■■ 
sonants  are  not  very  re*dily  combin»ble,  Uw  I 't 


•  This 


people  in  England pnnoonce  (hep  mOTCor  iMik  tMf 
»onl  excepting  in  luoln  (and  !(■  eotm^mmtA,  mii^ 
and  ,rfu/Kr«.  Cf.,  also,  (diim  fn*=i}  ami  .If 
(!ck-^th,i.oTtli).  Webrtcrsayatlwjdklnatovarib 
U9U[i11y  prODOuDCedit'in  Bngland,  bnt  If!  ~  *  "^ 
pronounced  either  ih  at.  Ism  m "-  - 
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not  so  much  siurred  over.  I  was  at  Stdan  last 
year,  and  I  found  it  wa«  ptonoauced  verymuch  i 
like  Sddan  (more  exactly,  peiiiaps,  with  the  ted,  as 
in  our  ledimeal)  than S'dan* 

In  conclusion,  and  to  revert  to  the  anhject  with 
which  I  Kt-arted,  is  it  impossible,  or,  indeed,  ao 
very  improbable,  that  the  word  Varangian  is  also 
a  corruption  of  Frank,  of  wliich  it  certainly  much 
resemblea  the  Petsian  form,  farangiln,  given  above) 
The  Varangians  were  Northmen  who  invsdBd 
Kussia  in  the  ninth  century,  and  it  seems  that  the 
name  of  Varamjinni  wna  first  given  to  them  by  the 
Huaaians,  whom  they  had  eonqaered.+  Tlieywere 
not,  indeed,  FraTila,  but  in  mce  and  in  language 
they  were  akin  to  them  ;  and  when  I  consider  that 
Eastern  nations  gave  all  Eoropeaos  the  common 
name  of  Franks,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
supposing  thiit  the  Ruasiaua  also  would,  at  a  time 
when  the  Franks  were  ao  very  famous,  be  likely  to 
give  their  conniierors  the  same  name  of  Franhi, 
even  though  fliey  did  not  really  belong  to  that 
people.  If  this  is  so,  Ur.  Mounsey  is  correct  in 
supposing  that  Feriiighee  and  Varangian  are  con- 
nected, Uiough  Feringhee  would  not  be  derived 
from  Varangian,  as  he  supposes,  but  be  an  in- 
dependent corruption  of  the  same  word  Frank. 
F.  Chascb. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Bbioa  (4"'  S.  xii.  147,  212,  391.)— At  the 
Inst  referenco  W.  B.  traces  a  lai^  number  of 
English  words  from  briga,  which  he  says  is 
from  the  root  earth.  Has  ha  Kftlly  secured 
the  right  rool  ?  Surely  all  the  words  which  he 
mentions,  and  many  more,  are  rather  to  be  referred 
to  the  Latin  terra.  Thus  pUyugk  and  brttditi, 
which  he  instances,  are  obviously  not  from  tarth, 
hut  from  terra,  as  n  little  redection  will  show. 
From  terra  would  come  Urrara,  to  tear  the  earUi 
(our  English  tear),  and  by  the  well-known  inter- 
change of  J!  with  (  (c£  Gk,  teuartt  with  .^ioL 
piniTu)  we  get  a  diiuectal  form  perrare,  also  to 
till  the  eartti,  whence  perratnm  or  vratuia,  a 
meadow,  Eng.  jirairie.  By  the  usual  Bhifting  of  t 
(bs  in  bird,  from  Old  Eng.  fcnri)  we  get  prtare ; 
sod,  by  the  common  change  of  r  into  I,  pUart,  a 
■word  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  pUogan,  to 
till  ;  and  hence  out  plough.  From  the  same  root, 
pUogan,  come  play  and  ply,  and  the  adjective 
pliant.     So,  too,  n-ith  bnikt  {bracea).     The  com- 


*  The  French  neur  write  ^rttonwith  an  aoeent;  but 
nn  thoO^moi  railway  ticket  I  obtained  at  Tliionvilto 
there  was  .Sedan.  I  hare  also  met  with  a  French  lidy 
who  Ihouyht  there  vat  au  BCCcut,  nnJ  therefore  pro- 
nonnced  a»  if  there  were  oue;  and  thii  [ironunoiation  is 
also  lestifled  to  by  the  French  riddle  »bout  Napoleon  HI., 
to  nhicti  the  answer  ia  "  Pusequ'it  a  perdu  m  dents  " 
ISedui).  Yet,  in  Kilan-diair,  which  ia  uid  to  bsie  had 
fta  origin  in  lliia  town,  we  pot  tba  aoceut  on  the  Mcood 
■yllable,  and  the  e  is  in  conacilDenoe  verv  little  hnrd. 

t  See  Gibbon't DtcliM ana FaU.tit.  (br MihBaD), Snd 
ed.,  Murray,  134g,  t.  306. 


pound  word  lerri-bra^ete,  breeches  to  |)rot«ct  from 
the  earth  or  soil,  is  the  obvious  origin  of  oar 
svppoitd  nautical  word  la/rn/'brtdit,  or,  by  loss  of 
the  first  part  of  the  word,  breda.  The  liability  of 
these  to  tear  (the  connexion  of  which  word  with 
terra  has  been  already  ahown)  gives  the  verb  ta 
break,  as  also  the  substantive  brSk,  literally  broken 
pieces  of  earth.  Just  as  we  find  bacea  written  for 
vacea,  in  old  Latin,  we  may  suppose  bruki  to 
become  vreeki,  whence  the  Southern- English  vroek, 
our  standard  English  frock.  By  loss  of  /,  comes 
the  German  Rock,  alto  meaning  coat,  the  garment 
which  oovers  the  ridge,  or  back,  since  in  Old 
English  rugge  often  occurs  with  the  sense  of  bade. 
Roek  h  cleiarl?  tlie  same  as  rui;  or  rag,  also  used 
for  covering  the  body.  All  thtae,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, are  obviously  from  the  Latin  terra.  Then, 
again,  the  earth  was  regarded  as  an  object  of 
mystery  or  wonder,  whence  our  terror ;  as,  also, 
ttrritr,  lit.  the  scarer,  the  dog  who  ierrijUt  or 
scares  the  sheep.  The  English  drag  is  known  to 
be  ct^nate  with  Lat.  trahera;  but  this  is  a 
shortened  form  of  ter-rakeTe,  lit.  to  drag  or  draw 
along  yie  ground  ;  so  that  frma  the  same  root,  terra, 
come  also  such  words  as  drag  or  drarc,  trail,  and, 
by  ioas  of  t,  rail  (j-aili  are  still  laid  along  the  earth) ; 
and  by  loss  of  r,  ail  or  ale  (made  fiwm  the  produce 
of  ike  earth) ;  by  toss  of  a,  iU  (from  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  ale),  and  so  on.  It  is  especially  curious 
to  see  how  W.  B.,  not  remembering  tJie  Latin 
(erni,  has  failed  to  solve  th«  word  Albion. 
Orantinc  that  Albion  is,  as  be  Bays,  from  arb, 
heights,  he  m  ust  allow  that  arb  orarp  i  a  merely  a  meta^ 
theais  of  the  pra  in  profttm,  the  connexion  of  which 
with  terra  has  been  ^own  above.  This  is  verified 
by  observing  the  Latin  arbor,  lit.  the  fruit  of  the 
eaitb,  just  as  our  free  (Old  Eng.  ire)  is  short  for 
terrc,  the  old  spelling  of  tcrrm,  the  genitive  case  of 
(erro.  I  have  thus  shown  that  tree,  Albion,  HI, 
ale,  drag,  &a.,  die  all  from  the  Latin  terra,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  derive  from  this  prolific  root,  not 
merely  all  the  words  which  W.  B.  mentions,  but 
ecery  teord  in  <mr  langnage ;  so  that,  instead  of 
referring  aD  our  words  to  a/«u'root3,Iwonld  vekt 
them  all  tK>  one  root,  and  that  root  ta  the  Latin 
terra,  and  not  the  Armenian  ard,  IS  W.  B.  is 
serious,  I  am  sure  that  my  detivations  are  quite  as 
convincing.  But,  alas,  that  English  ctymolocj 
should  ever,  in  these  days,  be  traded  through  the 
dirt  ofttf  such  a  foshion.      Walter  W.  Skkat. 

Prbstsb  John  :  Aiun  of  the  Sbb  or  Cbi- 
cicMTBR  (4*^  S.  lii.  238,  894.)— Without  going  ao 
&r  as  to  say  that  Hb.  Walcott's  description  of 
the  arma  of  the  See  of  Chichester  is  incarrect,  I 
tsan  venture  to  say  that  frvm  four  engravings 
of  these  arms,  now  before  me,  of  different  period*, 
it  differs  from  mmm  at  least  in  two  particulara, 
fram  all  in  om.  In  the  plate  of  ^liMcml  Arm 
fiKongtbe  tille^^sgfl  (tf  BiibopSpunw^ii^wuisoM 
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(1684)  those  of  Chicbester  ore  a  tunle  peraon,  in  a 
loose,  loDg  lobe,  girded  round  the  waist,  aented  on 
a  kind  of  altar-tomb,  having  in  his  left  hand  a, 
royal  globe,  aeroei  bis  mouth  a  ntrotd,  hilt  right- 
ward,  and  hia  right  hand  as  if  in  the  act  of  giving 
the  benediction.  On  the  head  appears  to  be  the 
nimbus.  la  Peter  Heylin's  Feerage,  the  only  dif- 
ference la  a,  sort  of  covering  on  the  head,  not  much 
unlike  a  biretta,  with  the  sides  elongated  over  the 
ears.  He  describes  the  anus  as, — "  Az.  a  Preater 
John,  sitting  on  a  tombstone,  in  his  left  hand  a, 
mound,  his  right  hand  extended.  Or,  with  a  linen 
Mitre  on  his  head,  and  in  his  mouth  a  sword,  all 

In  the  Biographical  P«era()«  (1809)  the  same, 
with  the  eiccption  of  the  "  nimbTts  "  or  "  glory," 
quite  distinct. 

The  only  variation  in  Debrett  (1823)  is  an  ordinary 
mitre  on  the  head,  with  the  sword  apparently  ujuUt 
the  chin.  Differing,  then,  ns  they  do  in  some 
particulars,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  four  represen- 
tations perfectly  coincide  in  one— the  globe  or 
mound  in  the  left  hand  ;  and  so  all  in  this,  differing 
from  Mil.  Walcott,  who  describes  the  left  hand 
as  holding  the  "  Book  of  Life,"  &c. 

I  must  take  leave  to  say  that  Mr.  Walci 
view  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  that  I  am  at  a  k 
understand  on  what  authority  he  grounds  it.  Ab  a 
priat-kiiiy,  which  Frester  John  is  related  to  have 
been,  the  representation  is  in  perfect  chaiucter. 
As  indicative  of  thepri«i(  we  have  the  mitre,  and 
the  attitude  of  benediction  ;  of  the  king,  the  royal 
insignia  of  the  sword  and  mound.  The  latter, 
lUso,  would  show  that  Preeter  John,  with  his 
Bubjecls,  had  embraced  the  Christian  Faith. 

EDMirso  Tbw,  M.A. 

Patcbing  Roctorf,  Anindcl. 


Mawcey  FA] 
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ts  of  friendship,  there  seems  to  be  fitrthar  pn- 
imptive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Bvawtif 

and  Lincolnshire  famlliea — and  corroborativeljr  •», 
church  and  state  "  happened  to  be  my  naala 

Joseph    Mawby's  political   belief— and  snnoiiil 

agreement  is  discovered  between  the  fsmiliea  of 

Lincolnshire  and  Surrey. 


J,  Beale. 


BoNDUBN  IS  EsQLAKD  (4"' 8.  xi.  897, 367,404; 

L  36.)— Mb.  Forisivall  has  proved  that  then 

ere  bondmen  on  royid  manon  up  to  a  late  date; 

and  the  Survey  of  Ghtstonbury  Abbey,  whidi  In 

'    )  examined,  proves  them  to  have  also  enited 

monastic  lands  in  considerable  numbers  at  tlie 

time  of  the  dissolution.     May  not  this  nuK  tiie 

question  how  for  monastic  lands  had  come  to  be  in 

fact  royal  manors !     Latimer,  in  his  first  serauo 

before  Edward  VI.,  hBs  this: — 

oifeDdcii  with  the  kiog's  banes, and  tlMn- 
forc  toolc  occaaion  to  ipeak  in  the  prcMDce  of  the  Un^ 
majealjthBt  dewl  ii,  when  kbbieiatood.  Abbiee  ««n 
onlained  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor;  wherefore,  laud, 
it  wu  not  decent  that  thaklng'aharKB  should  bakept in 
them.  aan»,ny  were  at  thst  time:  the  living  of  pOCC  mra 
thereby  diminiBhei)  and  laken  swmv.  But  aftMvaidi  • 
certain  nobleman  aaid  to  me,  '  What  hut  tboa  to  te 
with  the  king'a  horacs ! '  I  anawered  and  aud,  '  I  (pifcs 
God's  word  directed  me  ! '" 


fiimilica  are  found  to  be  one.  May  I  now  asli 
Why  were  the  arms  granted  to  Joseph  Mawbey 
of  Kensington,  Surrey,  in  1757  (Berry's  Em.  Her.)} 
2.  Were  thoee  arms  ever  augmented  1  3,  Did  the 
first  baronet  live  at  Kensington,  und  the  necond 
baronet  at  Botley,  Surrey  I  4.  Can  Mr.  Briscoe, 
of  the  Free  Libriiry,  Nottingham,  trace  the  families 
of  Linoobahire  and  Surrey  (4""  S.  i.  5B1)  ?      P. 

It  appears  that  both  the  baronetf  were  members 
of  Parliament  for  Southwark.  The  first,  in 
November,  1768,  interesting  himself  for  Wilken ; 
and  in  June,  1780,  for  Lord  George  Gordon 
(Knight's  Siatory  of  Kngland).  And  as  Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey,  in  ITPO,  was  politically  asso- 
ciated with  Sir  James  Lowther,  who,  I  believe, 
eventually  became  Viscount  Lowther  and  Earl  of 
Lonsdale  ;  and  ns  my  uncle  Joseph  Mawby  and 
the  old  Lord  Lonsdale  were  acquainted,  not  merely 
oa  connected  with   the  Cottesmore  Hunt,  but  in 


I  have  read  somewhere  (but  have  lost  the  leler 
ence)  that  one  of  the  kings  lived  much  in  monts- 
teries  to  save  the  expense  of  keeping  court.  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  any  reader  who  wonU 
ascertain  this. 

If  the  monaateries  were  generally  liable  to  ronl 
services,  the  Acts  of  Paniament  which  banm 
them  over  to  the  king  at  the  diseolutioii  would  it 
the  less  singular. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  last  note  to  StdgmmlU, 
says  that  the  last  bondmen  in  Enriand  were  tb 
colliers  and  Baiters,  who  were  liberated  hj  U 
George  IIL,  c.  SB  ;  and  that  tbey  v«ie  I7  ■<> 
means  grateM  to  their  liberators. 

B,  W.  Dixon. 

Intbhments  under  Pillars  of  Chubcsm 
(-l'"  S.  xii.  149,  274,  311.)— What  I  haTe  stittd 
relative  to  the  interment  of  a  bishop  otatohUil^ 
under  a  pillar  of  York  Minster,  was  related  to  w 
by  the  late  Bev.  William  Taylor,  F-B-S^  iriio  ■» 
present  when  the  grave  was  opened.  This  pofli- 
man,  during  the  latter  port  of  his  lif^  ic^edM 
Worcester,  where  he  was  well  known  and  hi^tf 
respected,  and  at  his  death,  which  took  pbea  i> 
September,  1870,  had  attuned  the  age  tff  cigbV' 

Mr.  Taylor,  at  the  time  referred  to,  wm  a  lue* 
caooo  at  York,  and  held  three  living^;  he  «u  ■■ 
active  member  of  the  committee  for  tbe  iwkntiai 
of  the  Minster  after  the  iire,  and  it  is  ponibb  'i^ 
the  circumstance  rebting  to  tbe  Jiini^l'mtinnnf 
the  foundation  of  the  pilur^  and  the  finding  I'tki 
coffin,  was  known  only  to  himself  and  *  InrcHa 
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acting  membere  of  the  committee  who  might  be 
present.  It  vonld  appear  that  the  place  of  inter- 
ment tn  the  foundation  of  the  pillar  nad  been  pro- 
perly prepared  hj  the  builder  with  the  intention 
of  receiving  a  body,  and  the  cavitj  would  not  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  impair  the  stability  of  the  pillar 
itself.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  resting-place 
was  constructed  for  the  future  uae  of  the  bishop  or 
archhishop  living  at  the  time  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  Minster  was  laid,  or  at  all  evente  for. the 
first  diKoitary  who  might  die  after  the  construction 
of  the  edifice )  J.  B.  P. 

Barboume,  Warceater. 

Crotlooks  (4*^  S.  xii.  168,  219,  293,  37a)— 
Neither  creilwg  nor  crdlygn  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  Welsh  and  Englak  Dictionary  of 
Thomas  Richards,  of  Coychurch,  published  in  1763, 
the  snid  edition  being  open  before  the  undersigned 
at  this  moment,  and  further  it  woa  consalted  ere 
the  communication  at  p.  293  was  forwarded.  That 
the  word  may  appear  in  recent  editions  of  that 
work  after  the  publication  of  Pughe's  Dictionary 
is  probable  enough.  Vtdeat  quantum.    E.  &  M. 

On  thb  Elective  and  Deposiko  Powbr  or 
PARLrAMENT  (4"'  S.  liL  321,  349,  371,  389,  416.) 
~W.  A.  B.  C,  in  his  reply  (p.  349)  to  W.  F.  F., 
cjuotes  Cardinal  Pole,  as  saying  "  Populus  regem 
oreat."  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  in  which  of  the 
Cordinal's  writings  these  words  are  to  be  found. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  bring  forward  two  more 
witnesses  on  the  same  side  1  In  the  Prolo^e  to 
his  Vi$ion  eoneemin)  Fiers  the  Plowman,  William 
Langlnnd  (writing  a.D.  1377,  reg.  Rich.  II.),  says 
(11.  113,  113,  B  text):— 

"  {lanne  come  |wre  a  kjag  knj)thood  hym  ladde 
J/iJf  of  pt  Comunea  made  hym  to  rtgnt." 

In  his  Vindication  of  (he  PTOceedingt  of  the  late 
Parliament  of  England,  An.  Dom.  1689,  i£c.,  John 
Lord  Somers  writes: — 

"  The  PapiBli  eubjects  are  generally  ao  oppressed  bj 
their  absolute  sovereigns,  tbat  through  an  eiceiiiTe 
flattery,  and  fear  of  blows,  they  aeena  to  worahip  their 
Unga  aa  gnda.  ullowiDg  them  an  illimited  poirer,  which 
no  man  of  sense  can  admit  of  in  a  beinu  of  a  limited 
nature ;  or  al  leaM  aUoteing  them  to  be  lit  faihtra  and 
abtolnle  matleta  of  their  piopie,  though  the  kiiigi  gttttroUy 
came  ott  n/"  Ike  piojtWe  toiitt,  ai  being  at  firtt  madt  ej/ 
them,  and  not  the  people  out  qfiheiri?' — Somer's  TratU, 
i  Coll.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Sll,  §  16. 

H.  B.  PuHTON. 

Weoblay. 

"A    LioHT    Heart   and  a  Thin    Pair   of 

Breeches"  (4"' S.  xi.  jwmm;  lii.  18,  94, 158.) — 
Frequently  mistakes  are  made,  by  others  than 
Mr.  McDonald,  owing  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  Alkn  Ramsay's  Tea  Tid)U  Mi*edlany 
published    at    intervals,    in    four   separate 


Tolumes.      The  earhest  edition  I  i 
fifth,  "  Printed  for  and  Sold  by  Allan  I 


9  the 


his  shop  the  East-end  of  the  Lnckenbootlu  ;  Mr. 
Longman  in  London  . . .  1730.  Piioe,  handsomely 
bound,  2  sh."  Theae  ttoo  neat  little  volnmes  were 
evidently  intended  for  the  waistcoat  pocket ;  eren 
for  ours  they  might  serve,  hut  those  of  oui  ances- 
tors were  capacious.  Eariier  editions  are  very  tare. 
None  such  are  in  the  British  Museum.  As  fin  u 
I  can  yet  ascertain,  the  dates  of  publication  were 
as  follows  :  voL  i.  in  1724  ;  voL  u.  in  1727  ;  voL 
iii.  in  1727  ;  and  vol  rv.  between  1737  and  1740, 
not  earher  than  the  former  year,  inasmuch  as 
Charles  Highmore's  song  [generally  attributed  to 
Robert  Dodsley)  of  "  How  happy  a  state  doea  the 
Miller  possess  I "  appears  in  the  fourth  volnme. 
Now  this  Bong  belongs  to  DodsW's  dramatic  tale, 
The  King  and  the  MiUer  of  Mantfidd,  of  which 
I  have  the  first  editio^  printed  at  Tully's  Head, 
1737.  The  song  of  "  The  Sailor's  Rant,"  with  its 
burden  of  "  A  Light  Heart,"  &c,  appears  in  the 
same  voL  iv.  of  T.  T.  M  Thus  tie  date  of  1731 
(at  latest  for  "  Perseos  and  Andromeda,"  fifth  edi- 
tion), is  not  invalidated  by  A.  Ramsay  dating  his 
Dedication  17S4,  as  that  date  applies  to  the  first 
volume  only.  We  need  an  exact  record  of  the 
T.  T.  M.  editions.  J,  W.  E. 

MoUsh. 

Txkhtson'b  Natukal  Hibtort  (4*^  S.  xiL  6, 
55,  138,  m.'h-It  is  curious  how  often  people  nuh 
to  a  wrong  point  altogether  when  once  they  take 
up  their  pens.  I  asserted  that  the  laureate  wss 
wrong  in  making  "the  sparrow  speared  by  the 
shrike."  Forthwith  Aholo-Scotdb  tells  a  stoiy 
of  a  shrike  Itilling  a  willow-wien,  which  is  beside 
the  mark ;  and  Mr.  Blehkihsoff  quotes  from 
Morris's  Bird*  that  the  shrike  will  kill  rats,  and 
mice,  and  bints,  much  its  superior  in  size,  adding 
triumphantly  "The  Poet-lAnreate  is  then  quite 
right."  I  still  assert  he  is  quite  wrong.  No  in- 
stance of  a  sparrow  [which  is  a  cunning  pugnacious 
bird  very  unlikely  to  suffer  itself  to  be  impaled  by 
a  shrike),  succumbing  to  the  butcher  bira  has  yet 
been  cited  to  me.  Bnt  as  I  am  quite  as  jealous  of 
the  laureate's  &me  as  Mr.  Bleneinbopp  con  be, 
I  hasten  to  point  out  to  that  gentleman  a  saving 
clause.  Thelsnreote  may  use  the  word  "sparrow^ 
^uerically  for  "  any  smul  bird,"  and  then  be  b 
indisputably  oonect.  FsLAQiua. 


AUtfltotUiiirf. 
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S.  Oregorii  i/agui  Rijpda  Pattoralit  Libtr.    EL  Gtmoit 

on  the  Putoial  Charge :  the  Benedlotine  Text  with  m 

finglish  Tranilatitm.     By  tfas  B«v.  H.  B.  Bnmlaj. 
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tranilator  mnai^  *  Almost  a  thonsand  yi 

iil&«d  tha  Ontt  turned  tiie  PutdnO. 

sherd's  Book,  m  he  «*Iled  it,  of  th«  zroat  Fop* 
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^d  the  work  i>  pleannll.v  told.  By  Mr.  Bmmley'a 
MhoUnhip  and  leal,  tiiia '"  charge,'' the  ippIicatioD  of 
which  in  not  coafised  to  the  paators,  ma;  Had  a  welcome 
Id  orerj  home.  Of  the  writen  who  lived  before  the  t'lK 
of  our  pmont  controTeniH,  there  is  none  mare  norlhj 
nf  being  acknowledged  than  tbe  author  of  this  paetonil 
chi^^,  IB  he  manifeits  hie  spirit  and  qiulit;  in  this 
"  golden  tittle  buck." 

TU  MatUrpieca  o/  ,S'(V  Holat  Strange.     A  Selection  of 
TneDt;  Of  hia  moat  Imparlant  Engratin^,  reproduced 
in  Permanent  Photography.    Willi  a  Memoir  of  Sir 
Robert    Strange,    includiDg    Portions  of    hia   Auto- 
biography.   By  Francia  Woodnard.    (Bentley  li  Sod.) 
C0LI.ECT0119  of  engmvings  from  tlie  Old  MuCere  arc  nell 
acquainted  with  the  famoua  fifty  aiecuted  by  the  once 
Jacobite  soldier  whom  Geoijie  111.  knighted  for  hia  artiBtia 


if  (;ift-booke,  liaa  a  permoneDt  yalue  for 

iti  artittic  quality,  Unida,  Carlo  Doici,  Salvatar  Rou, 
Murillo,  Vandykf,  are  among  the  maators  who  are  re- 
preienled  by  Strange'a  engnTing ;  and  tbia  noble  work, 
once  BO  coatly,  >a  now  rendered  accisMhle,  bythe  modeity 
of  ita  price,  to  all  wbo  lore  the  refined  and  beautiful  iu 
hiatorical  engrarlug. 
Jattingi  for  Earlii  Bailor:/ of  t!,e  Ltcingt  fuMilg.     Bv 

Sir  Richard  'i.  A.  Levinge,  Bart.     Part  1.     (Printed 

for  Private  CirouUtiun.) 
TnSRE  it,  perhaiu,  scarcely  a  fiimily  iu  the  three 
kiugdoma  who  caii  Baaert  a  nobler  descent  than  that  of 
Leringe.  Beginnint;,  in  ordinary  accounta,  with  churcli- 
men,  in  the  peraun  of  the  ArchbiBliop  who  crowned 
Canute,  it  incluilea  other  churtli  diRnitaries,  with  soldiers, 
scholars,  and  lawyer*  of  the  highest  eminence,  faionin 
the  early  time:',  its  chief  is  now  resident  in  Ireland,  but 
tbe  Leringes,  under  various  foriin  of  spelling,  have  spread 
over  the  land.  Sir  Richard,  howeier,  goes  farther  back 
than  the  conipilora  uf  borunelHges,  and  produces  a 
Lebnin  or  Livin,  who  was  contemporary  with  St. 
Aogustine,  and  who  was  a  Clirislian  missionary  in  Ire- 
land, and,  perbapB,  en  Iri^bnian.  Sir  Ulchard  interprets 
the  name  na  meaning  Lovc-guin,  one  wbo  should  win 
love.  The  labour  and  research  displayed  in  this  book 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  its  distinguished  compiler. 

Great  TaKiacBH  Tbovk.— ".*  case  of  long  standing 
has  just  been  decided  by  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine. 
Id  18<i7,  as  tome  repairs  were  going  on  at  the 
Lycve  tienri  l\.,  behind  the  Pantheon,  a  workman 
discovered  a  large  number  of  Roman  coins  in  a  sower. 
The  law  awarJa,  in  such  casei',  one  half  of  tbe 
value  to  tbe  finder,  and  the  other  half  to  the  rro- 
prietor  of  the  ground,  in  this  instance  the  city.  The 
contractor  in  whose  employ  tiie  workman  was  stepped  in, 
claiminB  bis  slinre :  but  he  lias  now  been  non-iuited,  and 
the  MuDiai;>alitj  hsTO  paid  the  tinder  the  sum  of  IS.St)2 
franca  fur  his  half  uf  the  treasure,  which  ia  nowdepaaited 
attlic^tuscc  CurnaTalct.  This  catabliahmeiit,  founded 
by  the  city  in  the  old  hotel  of  JMadanie  de  St'Tlgnc,  has 
thus  come  into  posaeBsidu  of  a  rea(lv-n>"^-  ""ii— <i."i  -t 
upwards  of  ^(M  ^-ohl  medals,  nil  of  tlie  1 


■  seriea  pertaining  to  the  bislciry  of  Luteti . 
reii.'n  of  (.'laudiua  to  that  ofl^eplimius  Severus ,-  n-ith  Tory 
few  intermptiotis  it  compiisei  all  the  emperors  and  ein- 
proBsea  of  that  period  -vii.,  within  the  years  41  and  10:1 
of  our  era.  Th?y  are  all  in  perfect  preservation ;  tlioee 
nearest  the  time  at  which  the  cullcution  vba  buried  look 
ns  if  they  had  juEt  come  frtiBl  the  mint,  sucli  as  tliD«e  of 


Commodna,  Portiin 


"fui" 


ed.    Tlie 


the  thnodwhoU,  vhioh  k 
extremely  valuable.  There  ia  ■  JotU  Domna,  mother  of 
Caracalla,  an  .i-Elius  Ciesar,  two  or  throe  Plotinv,  whicb 
trcmely  rare,  an  oiirou  of  Antoninna  Piua,  witli  the 
lie :  VoiuoTd-ia  autrna  on  the  revena,  tix:.    This 


Staitdard,  Xov.  12,  1873. 
Mil  B.  Montguuebt  Rakkiko  bos  been  appointed 
ecretary  and  Librarian  to  the  Archieologioal  Institole. 
meeting  of  the  Inititate  was  held  last  uigbt,  and  n 
hope  to  give  a  rinmi  of  iU  proceedings  next  woefc. 
MiKSBS.  H.  9.  KiKD  fe  Co.  hare  in  the  praM  an  his- 
rical  and  dsseriplive  aocouot  of  Perua,  by  our  wdl- 
...lunn  correnioadent,  Mr.  John  Piggot,  Jr.,  which  >I11  be 
published  before  Christmas. 


AKD    ODD    VOLUItKS. 


fiatinri  to  CarrCgniiliniU. 

St.  Ci..—KlitdtBeataiuita,ii£gt%tnHtd^*»4«rt^^ 
va/aHvnaU  fainUy  »[  Calai,  tnu  ia  Ji»gUi*d  in  liti, 
vketi  ihe  UttHKniw  of  OiforA  coa/frrttl  eti  Aui  til*  iiiam 
ofD.C.L. 

IlonaETsniiu  Habteot  Uoiik.— JTart  irMt 

H.  B.  S.— North  of  Irdand  PioTii 
nexl  nunifier. 

AKEHIGIS  WOBIBIU  (i'^   S.    lii.  136.)- 
HflMi/fon'.rfeattM 

R.  l.H.~Wt  have  tmrrTKOMtd Hum 
PTtuMatien,  I'latt.      Whtn  f 
neeaiaty  ta  I'ttMrl  it  tfM  yi 

FiTxTiotElNS.  —  Tkt  nueCoti'^a  w  frowt  On  Aj«  ^ 
Sojihoelti,  1036-1039. 

Editorial  Commnnications  should  be  addrcMed  to  "Tbi 
Editor  "— AdTcrtiBemeata  and  BunDcaa  Latton  to  "Tba 
Pnblisher  '-at  the  Office,  20,  WeUinxlMi  BtnMt,  dlaai, 
London,  W.C. 

Vfe  beg  leave  to  state  tliat  we  decUiw  to  Mtan  «i^ 
mnnicatious  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  flM;  M* 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  «ieeptk& 

To  all  commumcationB  afaonld  ba  •! 


mneul  tA«  aiUfy  ohmt  Jbf*l 
■  fonmritd  it  triU  o«^  k 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY  WITH  THH  OIFSIES. 

A  welcome  ndditian  to  our  liteiatnre  hu  been 
made  in  a  very  interesting  volume  lately  published 
by  Triibner  &  Co.,  entitled  The  Engluh  Oipeiti  and 
their  Language.  The  nuthor,  Mr.  Charles  Lelaud 
(Hans  Breitmann]  ba»  dvelt  in  the  tents  of  the 
duaky  people,  learnt  their  language,  and  baa  becotue 
&miliarwith  their  ways,  manners,  opinions,  legends, 
aod  language.  In  one  of  bis  best  cbaptera,  Mr. 
Leliind  tella  ua  that  the  Christian  Cross  is  named 
by  continental  Gipsies  TruihuZ,  after  the  tiident  of 
Siva.  The  English  Oip«ies  coll  tbe  Cross  "  Trin 
bongo  drum  "  =  the  three  cross  roads,  as  represent- 
ing simply  a  sort  of  direction-poat  on  an  ordinary 
road  ;  but  they  do  not  aaaociate  it  with  "  The  Way 
of  Life."  Mr.  Leluud  bad  a  conversation  on  tho 
subject  with  a  Gipsy,  which  ho  reports  as  follows; 

"  We  had  apokcn  of  PalUran,  nr  of  oroisee  hj  tlie  nay- 
siilo,  and  this  imtumllj  enouKh  led  to  ipe^inK  of  Him 
who  died  on  the  Crou.and  orffjiiiiloring.  nod  I  must 
eonreffii  that  it  nu  with  great  iatercat  i  leeraed  that  the 
Oypslea,  from  a  very  BinEular  iind  nammiiiiiy  point  of 
Tiew,  raapectandeveu  pny  Him,  in  commnn  nitli  the  pea- 
mntry  in  eorae  parts  of  England,  n  peculiar  honour.  For 
tiiii  reason  I  bido  the  Gypsy  carefuJly  repeat  hia  wordi, 
and  wrote  them  down  accarataly,  I  gira  them  in  tha 
Arigina],  with  a  fraulod'on.    Let  me  Ont  stat;  that  my 


informant  was  not  quita  elnTtn  Uamliid  M  «»  whether 
the  Bora  Diyrui,  or  Graat  VHf,  WW  OhrWmM  or  HnT  ' 
year's,  nur  -nta  ha  ceHaln  oa  wUflh  OhW  wm  bon. 
Bat  ha  knew  Tery  well  that  whin  IttKm*  the  QipdW 
ook  great  pains  to  bum  an  Mbwoo4  Src  TraloUtiaii.— 
Yes  tnany  a  time  I'tb  had  logo  two  or  three milM  of  • 
Great  Day  {Christmas)  early  in  the  moraing  to  get  pah' 
wood  for  the  fire.  That  was  when  I  ira«  a  amaH  boy,  fo* 
ny  father  aiways  would  do  it.  And  we  doltbeoausB 
leople  say  onr  Savionr.  the  (mail  God,  ws<  bam  on  the 
jreat  Day  in  the  field,  out  in  tha  country,  like  wo  Eo- 
nanis,  and  Ho  wa^  brouzht  up  by  an  ash  Sre/  Here  a 
juitdcn  aeouation  of  doubt  or  aBloniahment  at  myigno- 
rance  Beamed  to  ooour  to  my  inforoiant,  for  he  aaidi 
'  Why,  you  caD  lee  that  in  llie  Scriptures  ! '  To  which  I 
answered,  'Bat  the  Oypjlea  hays  Soriplure  stories 
different  from  tboaa  of  tbe  OorgloalGentiiea)  and  ^fTerent 
ideas  about  relipon-  Go  on  wllh  your  story.  Why  d» 
you  bum  asb-wood ) '  '  The  iry  and  holly,  and  phie  tree 
ne'er  told  a  word  where  our  Saiiour  waa  hiding  himself ; 
and  so  they  keep  alim  all  the  winter  and  look  Bttea  all 
the  jear.  But  the  ash,  like  the  oak  (lit.  atrong  tree)  told 
of  him  (lit.  a  crops  against  him)  where  He  was  hiding,  W 
they  haie  to  remain  dead  through  tha  winter.  And  aft 
we  GtpBiea  iJways  bum  an  »ah  5re  aterr  Great  Day. 
For  the  Saiiour  W4ia  born  in  the  open  field  like  n  Gjpsj, 
and  rode  on  an  aaa  like  one,  aad  went  roand  tbe  land  • 
begging  His  bread  like  a  Eom.  And  ho  wa?  always  h 
poor  wretched  man  like  n<  till  He  was  deatroyed  by  thi 
Gentile*.  And  He  rndo  on  an  asi  1  Yei,  once  Ue  aikel 
the  mule  if  He  might  ride  her.  but  she  told  Him  no.  So 
beo.uifl  tbo  mnle  would  not  cnriy  Him,  aha  Was  ouraoi 
never  to  be  a  mother  or  have  children.  Soshetavarbaa 
aity,  nor  say  crou  either.  Then  He  aslted  the  aM  to 
carry  Him,  and  she  said  yea ;  so  Ho  pat  a  cross  upon  btf  ,  . 
baek,  and  to  this  day  the  aas  haaa  cronand  hears  youngs 
bnt  the  mule  has  none.  So  the  aaaes '  belong  to  (an  p«- 
eoliar  to)  tbe  Gypsies." 

On  tbe  subject  of  Christmas  with  the  dual7 

people,  a  corraspondent  sends  us  the  following : — '     ' 

QaaiTurB  CsKisnus  Oakou, 

A.I  taitii  ft^m  tie  JfoiUA  qf  a  Wandering  OipHu  Girl 
in  BtrtAin. 


And  in  this  wioked  world  have  wo  not  lonf  to  Itaf ; 
Down  of  your  kneea.  and  pra<  both  night  and  dajr.     . 
Down  of  your  kneea.  and  leave  your  piMe,  1  pay. 
Little  children  they  do  learn  to  curse  and  iwsar 
Before  thev  can  say  one  word  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
How  prood  and  lofty  do  icnne  people  go, 
Dreieiag  thamclTM  lUn  puppets  at  •  show : 
Tbey  patch  and  pwnt,  and  all  with  Idle  itaiff. 
As  if  Uod  had  not  mads  them  flue  anoot^ 
ReDiembir,  man,  that  jon  art  made  of  elaj. 
And  in  tbla  wicked  worid  have  not  long  to  st^ : 
Thii  nicked  world  that  God  he  doea  not  like. 
He  ofttlmes  shakes  Ua  tod  before  he  itrtkc. 
Tutu—"  My  Peasy  it  a  joanff  liiaj." 

Oh  I  Joseph  wna  an  old  man. 

And  an  old  man  was  he, 

AadheMrfiw]«*)7 

Snm  the  Iwnd  of  GaBlea. 

Oft  after  ho  married  her. 

Hew  waim  be  nere  tbniM, 
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Then  Mary  Bad  Jaarpb 

Wsik'd  down  to  tlic  ennlea  EcLoot, 

Then  Miry  ipied  a  chtiry. 

Ah  red  &3  aay  blood- — 

Brotliir  Jogepb,  pluck  the  clierry 

For  I  urn  with  cliild— 

JiCt  him  pluck  the  cherry,  Jlnri, 

Ai  ia  father  to  the  child. 

Then  oat  blearcd  Smiour  ipoke 

From  hia  mother's  womb,~ 

aiurj  shall  have  cherries. 

And  Joseph  thati  hsTe  none. 

From  the  high  boagh,  the  cljeny  tn 

BoH'd  down  to  Mary's  knee.— 

Then,  Mary,  pluck'l  the  clierry, 

Br  one,  two,  and  three. 

They  went  a  little  fucther. 

And  heard  a  great  din, 

Qod  bleu  our  awset  SaTioar, 

Our  heaten's  love  in. 

Our  Saviour  was  not  reuked 

In  silieror  iu  gold, 

But  in  a  wooden  cradle, 

JUke  other  babea  all. 

Our  Saiioar  was  not  chriiten'd 

In  white  wine,  or  in  red, 


Lika  other  hi 


»al!. 


WBATHEK  FOLK-LORE  AT  CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
From  the  Edinburgh  and  London  publishing 
bouses  of  Blackwood  &  Sons  there  hua  lutely  been 
issued  anotablevolume  of  Weather  Folk -Lore,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  SwHinson,  Vicar  of  High  Hiirat  Wood.  Tlie 
fiist  part  of  this  amusing  volume  deals  with  "the 
Buperatitioua  side  of  weather- lore,"  the  second  part 
contains  snyin^B  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
titmosphetic  influences,  and  prognostics  drawn  from 
the  habits  of  animids,  birds,  insects,  &c.  In  the 
Preface  to  this  book,  !Iilr.  SvrainBon  remarks  that 
"  certain  days  have  been  tn  various  countries  con- 
Hidered  as  ominous  of  the  ensuing  weather.  The 
popular  sayings  attached  to  them  arc  of  great 
nntiquity,  and,  therefore,  the  alteration  of  the 
Calendar  has  affected  them  in  a  material  degree." 
The  first  sample  below  refers  to  Christ niaa-dSy  on 
n  Thursday.  In  the  HarleLin  MSS.,  2252,  foL  164, 
there  is  a  curious  early  poem,  in  which  the  minlity 
of  the  seasons  is  foretold  as  depending  on  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  Christmus  falls.  The  Bev. 
C.  Swainson  gives  it  entire  in  liis  Wtalher  Folk- 
Lore.  The  following  extraet  is  apt  for  the  Thurs- 
day, Christmas-day  of  the  present  year  : — 

"  Yf  Crystma*  day  on  Thuraday  be, 
A  wyndy  wynter  see  ahalle  ;ec, 
Of  wyndes  and  weders  all  wekid, 
And  h:irde  tempested  Ktronge  and  tbycke. 
""- '  -'V  good  and  dryt 


What  divide  that  __, 

Hee  ahalle  have  happe  ryghte  well  to  tli 
Of  dedcs  heo  abalbc  goode  and  atHbylle, 
Of  apeche  and  tonge  wyae  and  resfonabv 


Who  90  that  day  ony  thefl*  abowte, 
Hee  ahalbe  slienU  wylh-owtjn  dovrte  : 
And  yf  aekenes  on  the  that  day  betyde, 
Hyt  fhall  Bone  fro  t)ie  glyde." 

The    subjoined  seut'onable  extracts    sjieak  fill 
themselves  ; — 

"  Chritlnuit  and  Eptphani/.— 
Da  Nadal, 
Un  fredo  coral, 
De  ]a  Teccia, 

Un  fredo  the  Be  erepa— I'micf.- 
I.  A  At  Cbriatmai  the  cold  la  heart-piercing  ;  at  Eja- 

phajiy-lide  it  ia  perishing. 

The  Bergameie  tay, 
A  nadal 
El  fred  fa  nuJ, 
AhiEcia 

L'e  'n  fred  ehe  ea  crtpa. 
Chrittmat  and  Candlmai.— 
Entre  Noel  et  la  Chandeleur. 
II  vaut  mieui  voir  on  loup  an  champs 
Qu'un  carton  (knave)  laboorenr.— A'errf. 
A  windy  Chriatmas  and  a  calm  CandlemM  are  ligBi 

of  a  good  year. 
Chriilmai  and  Carnival. 

Nadal  nebiue— Cameal  ariua  : 
i.t.  A  cloudy  Christmaa — a  fine  Camintl. 
Chriilmai  and  Eaiter. 

In    weather-lore   Chriitnuu    and   Easter   are  ahooit 

iniepanbl;  conntcted.    Thoa, 
A  warm  Chriatinai— a  cold  Eaiter. 
A  green  Chriatma«-o  white  Kuter. 
Sua,  Fguberrii  samp'urrequi ; 
Psacoe,  aldis  idarrequi — itaiqut: 
i'.  r.   We  niurt  make  up  our  flres  at  ChrUtmai  with 

loga,  and  nt  Easter  with  bnncbei. 
Griine  Welbnacht— veiue  Oitcm. 
WeibnachtimKlee, 
Oatem  im  Schnee. 
Chresdag  an  der  Dithr, 
Oslern  bm  et  Fur. 
A  NoJul  au  balcon, 
A  Pfiquei  HU  tison, 
A  Noel  lea  mnucheront, 
A  P^ues  les  glsfona. 
Gtneral  Proverhi  reiptcting  Chrittmat. 
FiiUL  8  Nitdal  no  frcd  ne  fam  : 
De  Nadal  In  IA, 
YriA  a  fam  i  M  ne  va  ; 
i.(.Up  to  Chriatmaa,  neither  cold  nor  hnnger;  alter 

Cbristmaa,  cold,  hunger,  and  snow. 
Cp  to  Cbristmaa,   it  ia  '  KralJewiUch  Marko!'  It 

aong  and  dance. 
After   ChristniM,   it    ii   'Alas,    my   mothecl'  tt 

weeping  and  Borrow. — Seritgovina. 
Aprtogmntjoia  vient  grjntire  (colere), 
Et  apren  Noel  Tent  biie." 

The  above  quotitions  from  Mr.  Swainson's  woit 
will  afford,  it  is  hoped,  a  fair  idea  of  ita  quality. 


CARD-PLAYING  AT  C-IMBRIDGE,  AJ).  ia» 

Mr.  James  Bass  Mullin^r,  of  St  Joba'a  College, 

Cambridge,  is  the  accompliahed  author  of  arecenttr 

published  work.  The  Univtrtily    of  CaimbrU^ 
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Jrom  the  Earlitet  Timet  to  Qie  Royal  Ivjunction  of 
1S35,"  It  ia  a.  volume  of  upwards  of  600  Pi^ges, 
in  every  one  of  which  there  ia  proof  of  rare  abflity 
iDDAt  liappily  uid  micceiwfully  applied.  The  fol' 
lowing  eitnict,  referring  to  Cambridge  at  Chriat- 
niiis  time,  1529,  ia  a  sample  of  Mr.  MuUinger'a 
style:- 

"  With  St&fTord  dud,  Bilney  discredited,  and  BsniBi  in 

Erinon,  the  CBOibridge  reformen  might  have  lucked  > 
:iidfT,  bad  Dot  Latimer  at  this  Juncture  began  toDUome 
that  prominent  part  whereb;^  he  became  not  only  (he 
foretnoEt  man  of  the  party  in  tbe  Unirerait;  but  the 
Apristle  of  tbe  B«rarmation  in  GuEland.  Hii  Strrnoiu 
nn  I/if  Card,  two  celebnted  discouraes  at  St.  Bdward'B 
Charcb  in  December,  16S9.  are  a  notable  illustnition  of 
the  freedom  of  simile  and  (luaintneis  of  fancy  tbnt  cha- 

OTCT,  on  tbe  Sunday  before  Cliriitn>iui,  they  had  a  apeeial 
TsleTancy  to  llio  approachinK  MB»on.  It  wa*  coitomary 
in  tboHi  days  far  ulmoet  every  household  to  indulge  ia 
card-playing  at  Chriitmiii  time.  Eien  tbe  austere 
Fisher,  while  etrictlj  prohibiting  such  recreation  it  all 
other  times  o{  llie  year,  conceded  perminion  to  the  Fet- 
lowa  of  Christ's  and  )H,  John's  thus  to  dirert  IbemseWes 
at  this  season  of  eeneral  rejoicing.  By  haiio^  recouree 
to  B  series  of  similes,  drawn  from  the  rules  of  primeco  and 
tninip,  Ijitiiaer  accordingly  illustrated  bis  subject  in  i 
manner  that  for  some  weeks  after  canted  bis  pithy  sen 
fences  to  be  recalled  at  well  niiib  every  social  gatherings 
and  bis  Card  Sermons  became  the  talk  of  both  town  and 
University.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  his  similes 
vere  skilfnlly  converted  lo  enforce  tbe  new  doctrines  he 
bad  embraced,  more  especiaiiy  he  dwelt  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  far  greater  obligation  imposed  on  Chris- 
tians to  perform  works  ofcharity  and  mercy,  than  to  go 
on  pilgtiinaees  or  make  costly  offerings  to  the  Church. 
The  novelty  of  his  method  of  treatment  mads  it  a  com- 
plete «ucccss ;  and  it  was  felt  tlirouEbout  the  University 
that  liis  shafts  b»d  told  with  more  than  ordinary  eBect. 
Among  those  who  regarded  his  preaching  with  evpecial 
diifatonr  wes  Bueltenham,  tbe  Prior  of  tbe  Dominican 
foundation  at  Cambridee,  wlio  resolved  on  an  endeavour 

illustrntions  from  cards,  tbe  Prior  took  his  from  dice  ; 
and  as  tbe  burden  of  the  former's  diBconrsea  bad  been 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  an  implied  assumption  of 
the  people's  right  to  study  the  Bible  for  thetnselTea,  so 
the  latter  proceeded  toinstrocthisaudtencebois'tothrow 
cinque  and  qualre,  to  the  confusion  of  Lutheran  doctrines, 
the  quatre  being  taken  tn  denote  the  'fourdnctan  '  of 
the  Oburcli,  the  cin()ue  five  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, selected  by  the  preacher  for  the  occasion." 


I 


WEST'S  TOY-THEATaE  PHISTa 
1  testify  lo  the  correctneaa  of  part  of  Mb, 


'%  not«  (p.  316)  in  reference  to  Bedford  House 
.ind  the  column  in  Covent  Ottrden.  I  hnve  the 
Christraaa  pantomiine  tricis  to  which  lie  refera.  I 
recollected  from  his  description  that  I  had,  nmoDgtt 
luy  collection!!  of  West's  scenes  and  chamctere, 
sometliing  similar,  and  upon  searching  I  find  what 
Mr.  Husk  deacribcs,  including  the  inscription, 
except  t1int  it  is  a  greengrocer's  shop  that  is  trans- 
formed into  a  repnaentation  of  the  column.  The 
pkte  13  entitled,  "  West's  New  Pantomime  Ttkka, 
jS'  42.    London,  published  Jnne  13;  1B2G,  hy 


W.  Weat,  at  his  Theatrical  Print  Warehonse,  67, 
Wych  Stceet,  opposite  Olympic  Theatre,  Strand." 
On  the  same  sheet  is  a  large  plum-pudding,  which 
ungea  into  a  hobgoblin. 

For  years  I  have  collected  West's  prints  pub- 
lished for  the  toy  theatre.  They  were  onoe  highly 
popular,  and  nmong  other  men,  now  celebrated,  who 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  that  they  amowa 
many  evenings  of  their  boyhood,  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  John  Everett  Millaia,  whose  fethar  also  took'  ., 
great  interest  in  painting,  or  helping  his  son  to 
paint,  the  scenes  or  characters.  Another  nuue 
long  familiar  in  a  higher  walk  of  histrionic  art 
than  West's  prints  aspired  to,  is  tltat  of  Mr.  John 
Oienford,  who  was  a  fond  devotee  and  thonn^h 
ecintor  of  "  poor  Willy  West." 
oni  some  of  tbe  original  drawings  I  bsve  it  ii 
evident  that  the  artists  went  to  the  theatres  and 
there  made  sketches  of  the  sceoet7  and  costumes; 
so  that  West's  printa  are  copied  from  the  playa  ttl 
they  were  got  up  at  the  time ;  and  I  suppose  West 
published  iscenee  and  characters  of  every  plav  and 
pantomime  of  the  time  which  attained  any  oegrw 
of  popularity. 

The  scenes  in  Ali  Baba,  Bhtt  BeanLTht  Sl*^ 
phant  of  Siam,  Ivanhot,  Kcriutiiatu,  ^^  -^'S 
are  eitraordinaiTly  pretty  and  effective.  !»«  Mtiler 
and  hU  Men  I  have  in  almost   every   sise.     I*     ". 
CoKO  Bay  the  characters  and  scenea  are  very  good;.  -. 
on  one  or  two  scenes  there  was  aoch  a  run  that 
they  are  or  were  very  scarce,  now  I  suppose  thef- '' 
are  not  to  be  had  at  all.    All  the  nautical  dramaa. 
oM  well  got  up,  such  as  Blade  Eyed  Siuon,   Tbtr 
Bed  Rover,  The  Pifof,  and  others. 

West's  prints,  for  execution  and  accuraoy  rf" 
drawing  and  general  get-up,  carried  the  palm  over' 
all  others,  such  as  Layton,  Jlarks,  Spencer,  Quick, 
Eebbert,  Green,  Jameson,  and  Hodgson,  though 
some  of  the  latter's  largest  scenes,  sold  at  three- 
pence each,  are  well  done.  Some  of  them  are 
signed  "  G.  C,"  which  I  believe  stands  for  George- 
Childs  (about  whom  I  know  nothing),  _  and  not 
George  Cruikshank,  though  some  of  West's  are 
executed  by  him  (see  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Reid's  Catct- 
loffiie  of  that  extniordinary  artist's  works). 

However,  with  popularity  came  the  imitatoi* 
and  plaeiariats,  and  that  destructive  pest,  cheap* 
nees.  Sheets  as  large  as  those  sold  for  a  penny 
and  two-pence  twuld  be  bad  for  a  h^f^iuty,  cr  ' 
even  leas,  and,  at  least  to  hoys,  they  appeared  the 
same.  Among  those  who  destroyed  the  busines^ 
and  did  a  grod  tndo,  Skelt  of  the  Minoriea,  t  ■ 
should  say,  was  the  foremost,  though  there  were 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  whose  plate^ 
instead  of  being  well  executed  on  copper,  were 
carelcAsIy  drawn  on  wood. 

I  do  not  write  from  personal  recollection.*  bul^ 
from  opinions  formed  from  looking  at  the  diffe*^   . 
produi^ions  of  the  publishers  of  Uieatrica! 
&nd  am  therefore  open  to  correction.    Hie '. 
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hM  to  me  great  interest,  and  I  ihould  much  like 
to  know  whether  any  of  your  coireBpondents  biivo 
taken  the  siune  iDt«ie9t  in  it  that  I  hiire,  und 
]uade  collections.  Mine  includes  specimens  fnim 
tlie  beginning  of  this  century  to  the  prosent  time. 
Bat  the  great  time  for  toy  theutriculs  wun  when 
West  flourished ;  I  should  say  from  iilwut  ISirj  to 
1836,  though  be  kept  his  shop  in  Wych  Strecl, 
where  he  moved  from  13,  Exeter  Street,  open  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  after,  until  in  fnet  lie 
died  (?).  When  thut  was  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  find  it  recorded  in  the  Gcntlonan's 

Mr.  John  Oienford,  in  an  article  in  the  Era 
Almanac  for  1870,  p,  67,  gave  an  interestinj;  de- 
acription  of  the  toy  theatre,  mentioning  West's 
prints  with  commendation.     Ho  says : — 

"  Poor  Willy  Weit !  he  has  long  been  cnthered  Co  hV 
fathen,  fttid  hu  plaCea  Imve  long  been  broken  up. '  A 
complete  colli^ction  or  hie  flngrnvinES  would  be  an  in- 
TbIiUible  addition  lo  our  knowledge  of  (be  aspect  of  the 
itkge  tonkrds  the  bepnningof  this  cenlurj,  and  more 
puiicularl)'  of  the  condition  of  psatomime  id  iU  most 
palm;  daji." 

Now  I  have  collected,  with  great  trouble,  if  not 
a  complete,  a  nearly  complete,  set  of  Wcat's  theatri- 
cal printa— small,  large,  .ind  medium  tharaoterg, 
scenes,  and  pantomime  tricks,  and  they  are  indeed 
of  the  (^atest  intereai. 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  to  know  whether 
West  drew  and  engnived,  himself.  From  his  putting 
"West  fecit"  on  some ;  I  imagine  he  did. 

Orimaldt  iigurea  constantly  in  all  the  panto* 
ninuB.  So  do  all  the  celebrated  actors  of  »he 
time,  as  Edmund  Kean,  Yntea,  O'Smith,  the 
Keeleys,  Blanchard,  T.  P.  Cooke,  Young,  Kemble, 
Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Wallaek,  Miss  Kelly,  Liston. 
One  of  the  tricka  is  a  box,  with  Mr.  (juiz,  Hay- 
market,  written  on  it,  which  changes  into  Liston 
as  PbuI  Pry.  Oxberry,  Emery,  Widdiconib,  Astlpy, 
and  numerous  othera,  whose  niime^s  as  1  am  quoting 
from  memory,  I  do  not  remember. 

I  shoulil  much  like  to  know  who  West 
have  heard  be  married  awell known .letresa(l),  nnd 
Chat  by  his  will  he  directed  his  plates  to  he  broken 
up  (T).  When  and  where  did  he  die  I  V/ha  were 
tho  artiata  who  worked  for  him  1  I  have  heard 
that  he  presented  a  toy  theatre,  most  perfectly 
finiflhed,  with  full  stock  of  accessories,  to  the  roy.il 
children,  which  event  was  duly  chronicled  in  tho 
newspapers,  but  what  I  have  heard  is  all  hearsay. 
Ralph  T  ho  has. 

Xew  Bunct,  Horti. 

THB  HOYAL  BEAPTIFYINO  FLUID  OF  1737. 

Tho  following  fulsome  and  crafty  advertisement, 
worthy  of  The  Couniru  Jovnial  or  Tht  Orfifttman, 
in  which  I  find  it,  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  "N.  &  Q,"  at  this  season  of  the 
yew: — 


"Sa  EiceeiliDglj  valued  bj  the  LadiM  of  QmlitJ,  and 
all  whi  have  u»d  it,  for  iU  tranHModmit  exodlenoy  in 
bcuitifyinv  the  Tiob,  neck,  and  basda  to  the  most  iz- 

Suiaite  iicrfectiua  poaiible,  to  be  had  oaly  at  Hi.  Bad- 
>rd'B  TofBliop  at  the  Rdbb  and  Crown  ag^nit  St 
Clement's  Church- Yard  in  the  Strand.  It  gira  M 
ineipresfiblB  fine  Aire  to  the  featnrea  of  the  Faoa  00  Um 
Spot,  njid  Fur^riiiiigly  handsonieiiciB  to  th*  Neck  and 
Hands,  which  it  immi'diately  makea  exocedinc  imooth, 
Hoe  and  dolicatiilj  white.     Nothing  in  the  World  OW 

— — tninly  take  away  all  illian  i  iiialils 

iples,  Heati.  EaaghaHi,  Horphiw, 
,  Marks  of  the  Hniall-poi.  Sonbaia, 
any  other  discolouring,  nor  remote  all  Wiinkleiea per- 
.^,_.  ,._  ,1.  _....,_...  _.  ..  _ ... .  !.,.._  ^jjon^  ^  inoom- 

intdrullrfai 
It  really  g 
endenC  Brightaess  to  the  whole  Conn- 
iparkliDg  Lift,  Spirit,  and  Javenll* 
every  Feature,  and ;etiinothias«f 
Paint,  but  fur  exceed!  it,  by  ita  bringins  the  HUn,  Ma- 
ther of  the  Face,  Neck,  or  Hands,  and  tho'  bn>wn,ndiec 
Bmootbius^  Hd 


least  Particle  of  Mercury,  or  i 
perfect!;  HamtlesB,  and  may 
Children  (!)  It  has  also  a  P'leaeaiit'SceDt,  wUl  Doletril 
"--  lineat  Lawn,  and  is  very  agreeable  to  uic.  But  thew 
...  jdiuiroblo  Proprrliea,  by  nbioh  it  vastly  exceeds  an*- 
thing  wliatever  lor  the  like  purpose,  have  ocotiiond 
many  to  imitate  it  under  various  other  Xanwi,  hewMS 
therefore,  of  euch  ImpoilDreEi;  the  true  Ro^al  Beaati- 
fying  Fluid,  that  has  given  suchunivenal  Satiefaction  to 
~  ~inny  Ladies  of  Distinction,  being  only  to  Im  bad  at 
Radford's  Toyshop,  above-mentioned,  at  3l.  Sd.  • 
Rottle,  with  Directions  given  with  it,  large  and  tolL" 

From  other  specialities  of  Mr.  Radford's  txtiie, 
I  dad  thein  elsewhere  advertised  in  the  same 

.per,  as  ;<lso  from  the  trade  of  other  adrertisen 
usin^  the  ?amo  denomination,  I  gather  that  toy- 
dealing  in  those  days  was  to  a  great  extenla  simu- 
lated buainess;  Sclpio  without  and  Catiline  within. 
EorLB  EsrwiflLB,  P.R.H,S. 

Famworth,  Bolton. 


BHBTOX  PECULUR  CUSTOMS  AND  MASNEHS. 

I.  Cocks  ix  Adveht.  II.  Mulftos  BBaoiae.  III. 
WoMKi  WoiiKBS.  IV.  A  HAaaiAoi  Paik.  V,  PloOT 
Wivt:sAM>MA[iiE».  VL  lYumn'a RiDHis Repudiatid. 

Tlie  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  work 
of  some  repute  in  Brittany,  though  little  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  that  ancient  principality. 
It  is  Ogee's  JHclionnaire  Sistoriqveet  Gionraphiqut 
(le  la  I'rmhice  tie  Bretiu/ne.  Houvella  Mition, 
revue  et  .lugmentee  par  MM.  Marteville,  P.  Varin, 
&c.  (Rennes,  1843).  I  quote  from  vol.  i._pp.  IW, 
372;  voLii.pp.43,  01,  48H,  MS.  Ferft. Endeven, 
Montauban,  Isle-aux-Moines,  Taule,  Roacoff, 
Nantea  ; — 

L  n>Cii.iFnHrat>tA'lv«il.  "  The  festival  Cwrrfoii; 
of  Saint  Elilut  lake.i  pines  on  the  fine  Sunday  in  Adf«Dt; 
and  It  is  kntwn  by  Iho  name  of  the  "  Pardon  dea  Ooqs,'' 
Each  family  t  hat  dov  brings  a  cook  in  honour  of  fit. 
Bldut.    Tlie    finest  one  of  nil  those  that  hate  been  thut 
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offered  is  confided  to  a  hardy  peasant  who  bean  it/np  to 
the  top  of  the  granite  steeple,  and  places  it  on  the 
weathercock.  Alter  resting  there  for  a  short  time  the 
cock  flies  ofT,  and  all  the  peasants  hasten  to  catch  it ;  as 
it  is  supposed  that  the  person  who  firat  catchee  it  will 
liaye  all  sorts  of  good  lock,  happiness,  and  prosperity, 
daring  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  foor-fifths  of  the  oooki 
thas  offered  belong  to  the  Ohurch,  and  the  remaining  fifth 
to  the  Bector  of  uie  parish.  I  have  heard  of  one  rector 
whose  fifth  share  in  one  year  amounted  to  142  oocks." 

II.  Misletoe  Beggars  in  MofUauban.  -  "An  premier  de 
Tan  ]e8  enfants  pauvres  vont,  comma  en  beauoonp  de 
localit^s  bretonnes,  se  presenter  h  la  porta  des  penonaee 
ais^s,  en  criant  au  guyane,  au  guy  Van  ne»f.  loi  ila 
Bont  arm68  d'une  longue  broohe  en  bois  sur  laqnelle  Us 
enfilent  les  morceaux  de  lard,  ou  de  Tache  ral6e  dent  on 
leur  fait  aumdne." 

III.  Women  Wooen,  "  A  I'lsle-anx-Moines  comma  k 
riale  d'Arz  1' usage  permet  anxjeunes  filles  quiTenlent 
86  marier  de  demander  en  marriage  les  jeunes  gens  qu'dles 
d^ireut  6pouBer."* 

IV.  The  Marriage  Fair.  **  In  the  course  of  the  year 
there  are  six  fairs  at  Taule.  That  of  spring  is  famous 
throughout  the  country  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Foire 
des  mariages."  Upon  that  day  the  '^Penneres"  of  an 
the  adjoining  cantons  come  in  their  best  dresses  and 
finest  costumes,  and  seat  themselves  upon  the  parapets 
of  the  bridge.  The  young  bachelors,  accompanied  by 
their  kinsfolk,  then  come  and  pass  tlurough  the  donbre 
line  of  smiling  and  decorated  (panes)  young  girls,  whose 
garments  of  brilliant  colours  contrast  with  the  yerdant 
hues  of  the  pleasant  "  coul6e  "  of  Penhoat.  When  one 
of  those  maidens  has  affected  the  heart  of  a  yoath^  he 
advances  towards  her,  presents  her  his  hand,  and  helps 
her  to  descend  from  the  parapet.  The  relatione  come 
together ;  negotiations  are  opened ;  and,  if  all  agree  in 
opinion,  they  strike  hands  in  proof  of  the  com|detion  of 
the  arrangement.  This  species  of  engagement  is  rarely 
without  a  definitive  and  satisfactory  result.  Unhappily, 
however,  it  for  the  most  part  happens,  that  befbre  coming 
to  Penge  these  young  persons  are  accurately  informed  as 
to  the  doivry  {diot},  and  the  Bridge  is  merely  the  witness 
of  an  arrangement  that  had  been  made  prerionsly  be- 
tween the  parties.  In  former  times — it  is  said — it  was 
far  otherwise." 

v.  Pious  Wives  and  Maidens.  "  The  only  8in|;alarity 
of  manners  that  Roscoff  presents  is  thus  aeecnbed  by 
Cambray :  '  The  women,  after  Mass,  sweep  out  Uie  chapd 
*'  de  la  Sainte  Union,"  and  blow  the  dust  towards  that 
side  of  the  coast,  by  which  their  lovers  and  husbands 
should  come  to  them :  and  they  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  favourable  wind  for  the  objecta  of  their 
affection.' " 

VI.  Women's  Political  Rights  Repudiated,  "The 
Council  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  655,  forbade 
women  to  appear  in  those  places  in  which  pabUo  affairs 
were  under  discussion,  upon  the  ground  tnat  they  dis- 
turbed such  assemblies  by  their  immodesty,  their  rest- 
lessness, their  cries,  and  their  constant  iMibbling.^  1  !  I 

Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabe. 

Surrey  House,  Booterstown,  co.  Dublin. 


THE  BAZEILLES  CATS. 

As  Christmas  is  a  time  when  stories  are  told,, 
perhaps  you  may  think  "  The  Bazeilles  Oats  **  ad- 
missible into  "  N.  &  Q.";—  * 

If  it  be  true  that  there  is  but  one  step  from  the 

*  A  similar  custom,  it  is  said,  prevaihi  at  iHait  Itiiiid-idf 
Bugen,  in  the  Baltic.    Set  Ogee,  toL  ii  p.  874 


miAiluitetetiheiidioaloaSyitu  1m  bo  ^hut  Ifae 
tlrfliiiiti0Xi  fSran  the  aerioiu  to  thelan^bift^ 
rapid.  After  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  Bdtish  N»- 
tmttl  Socistr's  Ambolance  at  BoMllliB  oootmisdlA 
large  Fmmi  ohl^teaa  near  that  pl^Me.  Am  tli» 
whole  honse,  and  even  the  granams,'  ware  foil  ef 
wounded  men,  or  siok,  suffering  from  tynhiui  frvMr, 
the  kitchen  was  the  only  place  .in  whiculi  tiie  sm^ 
geona,  the  ladies  who  adied  as  nnises,  and  the  staff 
generally,  could  sit  down  to  take  a  hasty  med, 
when  the^  had  time  to  do  it. 

Now  kitchens  are  varioos,  and  the  one  of  whisli 
I  speak  would  have  made  a  stout  English  OMk 
shudder  into  thinness  in  a  week.  To  say  tiMt  it 
was  lar^  lofty,  lonesome,  would  be  doing  it>  a 
ffrose  injustice.  It  was  huge,  hideous^  and  hnrnted  ' 
by  legi(»is  of  -^^—j  but  of  that  more  anoni.  1%» 
floor  was  stone.  A  long  table,  like  an  avemamn 
chopmag-bloek,  supported  upon  posts  ^xn£  hii» 
the  floor,  was  in  the  centre.  The  walls,  and  tiM 
woodwonc  of  the  floor  above  were  hlaok  with  smoke 
and  dirt.  The  windows  went  right  up  to  the  jinsCs 
which  formed  the  root  The  panes  of  ffitm  witoe 
smalL  but  carefully  protected  by  iron  ban  on  iih» 
outside.  Below  the  windows  was  a  long*  nmge  of 
stoves.  The  faggots,  which  biased  in  the  ivst 
chimney  at  one  end,  fidled  to  remove  the  mmdAf 
smell  that  hung  about  the  other,  where  thcoie  woe 
two  doors,  one  of  which  opened  into  Uie  hall,  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Two  wahunet 
presses  filled  one  side  and  the  lower  end  of  ^ 
kitehen.  On  the  other  side  were  the  windsms. 
The  walls,  above  the  presses,  and  every  vacut 
space,  were  covered  with  copper  stewpans  and 
moulds  of  strange  and  marvellous  shiroes  thi^ 
spoke  of  the  efforts  of  some  former  Yatel,  out  they 
had  evidently  not  been  moved  for  years,  as  till 
cobwebs  hung  thick  about  them,  liie  firo-phiw, 
above  which  were  the  spits,  and  a  door  leidjlaf 
into  a  sort  of  servants'  hall — then  used  as  a  htieat . 
— filled  the  upper  end  of  the  kitchen. 

In  this  desolate  tomb  of  gastronomic  art  I  wa* 
seated  alone  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  monxing. 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  in  sudden  sqnaUs  agiSjWt 
the  windows.  The  wounded  slept  under  the  benlgfl 
influence  of  morphia.  The  lady  nurses,  w»cn  <nt| 
with  fatigue,  were  all  asleep  in  their  rooitts.  Tbs- 
men,  watahing  the  patients  that  were  deUxiflldl^ 
were  dozing  near  their  charges,  who,  for  the  omk 
ment,  were  silent.  Even  the  rats  andmiaehAd 
fled  from  the  building.  The  dock  was  gsne^  and 
the  death-watch  alone  ticked  slowly  at  intervals 
in  the  timber  £nr  above  my  head. 

Dr.  Frank  and  the  assistant  surmms  had  ast 
yet  returned  from  Bahin,  two  mUes  distanty  wtaM 
they  had  gvie  to  pav  their  nightly  visit  to  a  Uoge 
number  of  womcted'  and  siok  imder  their  ohttgei 
and  as  it  wM  vmsemttf  to  keep  the  e«*sr  drtftt 
kdBsd albw dMl^ astt  half  adMs,  iMBr1li#l» 
ninliiiiii  mr  firisiidii  (ks  ittudkal  mmi 
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I  had  juBt  looked  at  uy  wiiteli,  tind  finding  it  was 
nenr  two,  suid  aloud,  almost  nnconBciouBiy,  "They'll 
be  here  Hoon,"  when,  ns  if  in  reply  to  my  obserm- 
tion,  BimiBh  went  a  piuie  of  glasa  in  the  tidjoiniog 
TOon,  accampanied  by  a  combinatioii  of  broken 
crockery  and  unenrthly  Bounds,  for  which,  at  the 
moment,  I  WiU  iiuite  unable  to  account.  As  ma- 
ntndera  were  said  to  be  about  the  nei(;hbourhood, 
my  first  thought  wua  that  they  were  breaking  into 
tlie  chateau,  and  taking  up  the  candle,  I  ninde  a 
atep  or  two  towards  the  etuircnse  to  cail  usabtjince. 
A  moment's  reflection  told  me,  however,  that  I 
Bhoold  disturb  those  to  whom  Bleep  was  life.  I 
therefore  walked  to  the  door  near  the  fire  and 
opened  it,  hoping  that,  finding  themselves  dis- 
covered, the  marauders  would  bolt.  And  bolt  they 
did.  If  there  had  been  a  smash  before,  it  was  as 
nothing  to  that  which  ensued.  A  score  of  cats 
rushed  at  the  same  moment  to  escape  through  the 
broken  window.  Away  flew  the  crockery  right 
and  left,  and  out  went  some  more  panes,  amid 
such  1%  phii  us  might  have  woke  the  dead.  The 
cats  represented  the  six  hundred  houses  ofBozeilles. 
They  were  the  tonimys  and  tahbys  who— when 
burnt  out  of  house  and  home— had  fled  into  the 
fields  ;  hut,  true  to  France,  had  disdained  to  seek 
tm  asylum  in  Belgium,  and  had  mustered  their 
strength  to  devour  the  Gennan  invader's  beef.  In 
despite  of  the  scare  they  gave  me,  I  must  never- 
theless do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  although 
they  had  made  a  most  vigorous  assault  upon  hoU 
a  bullock,  provided  for  soup  by  a  requisition,  they 
had  respected  the  stores  of  the  National  Society. 
How  it  cume  that  the  brave  ladies,  who  were  sleep- 
ing, did  not  awake  and  scream  fire,  is,  however,  a 
thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend.  Per- 
haps, as  a  reward  for  their  good  deeds,  sounder 
slumber  than  is  usually  given  to  mortals  was 
awarded  them.  Balpb  K.  Jaueb. 

Aehford,  Kent. 


CnRisTMAS  AT  WooBSTOCK,  A.D.  1389. — There 
seems  to  have  been  rough  play  in  the  Christmas 
revels  at  Woodstock,  when  Eichard  II.  kept  the 
festive  season  there: — 

"WhilD  the  Chrietnus  Camiinls  contiaued  at  Court, 
John  ijutiags,  E&rl  at  Pembroke,  a  hopeful  young 
nobleman,  learning  to  joust,  which  wis  aneicrciaa  amen 
Uaed  It  tliOH  timcn,  vitli  one  John  St.  John,  receiTed  an 
unlucky  blow,  and  died  of  the  bruise,  tie  was  moch 
lamented,  becnuu  he  woe  a  generous  aad  affable  person." 

The  above  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Marshall  (Early 
Hittory  of  tlii  Manor  of  Woodstotk)  from  Com- 
pfett  History  of  England,  London,  1706,  by 
''  Buck."  A 

A  Christmas  CuaroM  or  HERBFORDsniRE.— 
The  Dtrby  anil  Chesterfield  Etporter,  of  Jan,  7, 
1830,  notices  the  following  ceremonial,  OS  one  of  the 
e^ ig  of  ancient  tunes,  still  observed  pretty 


generally  in  Herefordshire.  I  do  not  recollect 
having  met  with  a  description  of  this  strange 
medley  of  ceremonies  elsewhere,  and  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  worth  preserving  ; — 

"On  tbe  eve  of  old  Chriatmu-da;  tbere  are  thirtean 
fireB  lighted  in  the  com  floldi  of  macj  of  the  faruv, 
twelve  of  them  in  a  circle  and  one  round  a  pole,  moch 
longer  aad  higlier  than  the  rest,  in  the  centre.  Than 
fires  are  dignified  with  tbe  names  of  the  Virgin  tls)7  tnd 
tvalTB  Apoetlea,  the  Indy  being  in  the  middle,  and  while 
they  are  baniing  tbe  IftbourerB  retire  into  *ome  abed  or 
oat  house,  where  they  can  behold  tbe  brightneu  of  the 
>tolic  fSnat,  Into  thia  abed  tbe;  lead  a  cow,  on 
large  plum-cake  baa  been  atock,  and  hariag 
md  the  animal,  the  oldeit  labourer  takea 
a  pail  of  cider,  and  addreases  tbe  foUowiDg  linea  to  the 
cow  with  great  eolemiiily ;  after  which,  the  ver»«  ia 
chiunl«d  in  chorus  by  all  present : — 
'  Here  'a  to  tbj  pretty  face  and  thy  white  horn, 

God  send  tby  muter  a  good  crop  of  com. 

Both  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  all  aorta  of  Biun. 

And  next  year,  if  we  lite,  tre  'li  drink  to  tb«e  again.' 
Ue  then  dashes  llie  cider  in  the  cow'e  face,  when,  by  a 
violent  tosa  of  ber  heed,  she  throws  the  plum-cake  on  lbs 
ground  ;  and,  if  it  TbIIb  fomard,  it  ia  an  oman  that  thi 
neit  hariest  will  bo  good  ;  ir  backward,  thai  it  will  be 
unraTounble.  Tliia  is  the  ceremony  at  th«  eommenc*- 
ment  of  tbe  rural  feast,  which  ia  generally  prolonged  to 
the  (ollowing  mortung." 

J.  Chaklbs  Cox. 
HaielwDod,  Belper. 

Pleasoresof  Iafe. — J.  S.  Mill's  Av.lobiography, 
pp.  48,  49,  "My  father's  character  and  opinioDS," 
IS  another  contribution  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  on 
"Life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  amnsements," 
and  Hume's  similar  appreciation  of  the  ntiseriw 
and  pleasures  of  life.    J.  S.  Mill  says  of  his  father: 

"  But  be  had  (and  this  wu  the  Cynic  element)  scarcely 
any  belief  in  pleaaure:  at  leaat  in  hia  later  yean,  of 
which  alone,  on  tide  point,  1  can  apeak  confidently.  He 
was  not  inaensible  to  pleasures;  but  be  deemed  very  few 
of  them  worth  the  price  which,  at  least  io  tbe  presect 
state  of  eociely,  muit  be  paid  for  tbeic.  The  grvatar 
number  of  miacarriagce  in  life  he  cooaidered  to  be  attri-  • 
butable  to  the  overraliiiDgof  pleieuret.  .  ..  He  thought 
human  iife  a  poor  thing  at  beat,  after  the  fretlinBas  of 
youth  and  of  uniatiafied  curioaity  bad  gone  by." 

"Ho  never  varied  in  rating  intellectual  eitjcTmenta 
above  all  othera,  even  in  value  as  pleasures,  uidepeodently 
of  their  ulterior  benefit*" 

"  The  pleasure!  of  tbe  beOEVoIent  aBectioni  he  placed 
high  in  the  scale," — 

— OS  Solomon  does  in  Eechtiasta,  when  all  the 
rest,  even  books,  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
According  to  Mill  the  aphorism  of  Lewis  would  be 
Cynical,  and  the  greatest  example  of  it  would  be 
Diogenes  in  his  tub,  who  passed  a  life  in  it,  most 
men  would  think  most  miserable,  and  lived,  it  is 
said,  to  a  hundred  to  show  the  good  eflfects  of  it. 
Gibbon,  in  his  Autobiography,  says  the  dnwback 
to  the  time  he  had  to  pass  in  the  countiy  with  his 
father  and  mother  was  in  the  parties  of  pleasure, 
the  visits  which  were  to  be  made  and  received,  and 
the  dinners  to  go  out  to  and  rotum,  which  with- 
drew him  from  his  books;  and  I  do  not  think  he 
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,  T  had  any  other,  pleasures  in  hia  life,  ao 
that  he  might  be  ftdduced  as  thinking  nnd  sajing 
the  Nune  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Hume. 

W.  J.  Birch. 

Laborious  Tkiflino.^ — I  send  you  a  carious 
axittgrsm,  which  is  written  on  ti  fly-leaf  of  the 
Hiatory  of  tlie  Jeeuili,  now  in  the  British  Muaeuni. 
I  think  it  will  he  interesting  lo  your  ChriBtmaa 
readers.  It  hna  not,  aa  far  ns  I  know,  appeared  in 
any  public  print.  The  copy  I  send  wag  done  at  a 
private  press  for  luyeelf. — 

Stixdv  ciaaXocpopovvTBc  cvbic*  digpcnitio  qvi 
aliqvot  myriad ea  fonnarvm  diveirorvnireprffiiienta  " 
dunk  versus  proraum,  rnrsaui ;  Heorsum,  aursam 
obliqnnm,  aao,  pluribusvB  gndibas,  nacendendo,  d«- 
BCendendo,  varib  deduoiCur :  et  vel  integir,  vel  dim' 
djntua  in  en  levocui  semper  poieii.    Est  *utem  taJis 

Airvs  EI  Ate;  Vb  it  te  btet  aieStita. 
^tu>,  Suii  hto  Be  prodit  Iberi. 
no  nitus  nomine  porc9  Iber. 

Svgne  Svi  tangi  ]  It  loiola  ignativc  en  lya.    liav\o\ 

Sequitur  nunc  ipse  Cvbvi.     Alita,  &a, 
ATIVSEXATUVRBTTERVETAXESVIT. 
TIVSEXATRVRKTTERVKTAXBHVITA 
IVBRXATKYBETTEBVHTAXIiBVITAT 


ETTBBVETA 


■ITATIVSEXATBVKKTTERV 
TATJVBEXATBVRBT  TERVE 

TRVRETTERT  ETA 


(  Ortus  et  inle 
i     Dicmibiq 


X  E  a  V  I T  A 
E  B  T  I  T  /  "■ 
BV  ITA 
VITAT 
ITATI' 


RXATEVRBTTKRVKTAXEBV 
XATKVBETTERTKTAXBSVI 
■XATHSKXATBVRBTTGRVETAXBSVIl 
ATIVSKXATBVRETTEHVKTAXBBVIT* 

J.  C.  J. 

Holly  Folk-lore. — I  was  told,  in  Rntland- 
shire,  the  other  day,  that  it  ia  very  unlucky  to 
bring  holly  into  a  house  before  Chriitmaa  eve. 
CcTHBBRT  Bede. 

CHAncER'a  Thirtt-six  Fbllow  Squires  i 
Edw.  in.'s  Household  in  the  Fobtipth  Year 
OF  THAT  King's  Reion,  a.D.  1366.  — In  the 
"  Schedule  of  names  of  the  Household  for  whom 
robes  for  Christmas  were  to  be  provided,"  not 
dated,  but  inarkt  by  the  Record  Office  "140 
Ric  II,,"  Record  Office  Wardrobe  Acconnts,  39/10, 
Chaucer's  name  occun  as  seventeenth  among  tboH 
of  thirty-seven  Eaqmreg : — 


Eiquiers 
Johon  da  Herijuj. 
Wuiter  Whichors. 
Tbomot  Cliejne. 
Jobon  it  Beu«rle. 
Joban  de  Romeiey. 
Wauter  Walnh. 
Hugh  Wake. 
Roger  Cleboiy. 
Plan  de  Comen^iU. 
Kobct  de  Feren. 
BImjD  Leeet. 
Robrrt  de  Corby. 
CoUard  Dabrioheoourt. 
ThomM  Biuteyn. 
Hugh  Cheyne. 
Tbanifu  Foxle. 

QlTFHIT    CbABCSE.    [](] 

Geffrey  Btncle. 
Simoiid  de  Biirgb. 


Jobn  TichfmerSBh. 
Hobert  1&  Soucbe. 
EsmOD  Eose. 
Laareuoe  Usobcrli. 
Qriffitb  do  In  Ohuabre. 
JohaD  da  Tborpe. 
Banlyn  Srcbeikakiie. 
Ranf  de  Knjuclon. 
Thomoi  HertfoidjngbBT;. 
Hugb  StreUe;. 
Hugh  LjugeyD, 
Nicholas  Pnge. 
B.\chard  Ton, trie. 
RicAonJ  Wirls. 
Job  on  Northrugge. 
Hanyn  Nuret. 
Symond  de  Bokenhom. 
Job  an  Legge. 

F.  J.  FuRmvAi-u 


BiLLiARDB.— A  picture  by  V.  PeUegrin,  now  ai 
the  Suffolk  Street  Exhibition,  entitled  "  The  Gams 
of  Billiards  in  the  Olden  Time,"  represents  the  game 
in  such  a  different  aspect  from  what  one  sees  in  the 
present  day,  that  I  was  interested  to  know  when 
this  painter,  who  is  known  for  his  historical  pictureii, 
obtamed  the  information  aa  to  how  billiwds  were 

to 


touched  upon  once  or  twice  in  "N.  &  Q."  Th» 
following  extract  is  from  a  newspaper,  and  refcm 
to  several  popular  authoritira  : — 

"  BiLLiABBS.— The  ori^n  of  billiard!  h  unMrtoin. 
Some  a«aribe  tbe  inientiDn  to  Beiirique  Deiigne,  an 
Brtiit  wiio  liTed  in  (be  time  of  Cbatles  IX.  of  Franoe; 
but  BouiDat  glics  England  the  credit  of  the  inveDtiDil. 
StrDt  considers  that  it  ia  mere);  the  game  of  pailli-majlle 
transferred  from  the  ^und  to  the  table.  Cnnhj  wa* 
once  told  that  the  Chinese  claimed  po^sc^sion  of  a  game 
similar  to  billiards,  bat  he  says  himself  that  K  wb« 
probably  inien ted  by  the  Dutch,  from  whom  the  French, 
-i./i --' the  It«liiuiB,BDonle.imedit.  Csie.'"^'"'" 


Lmlt  iiimsclf  t. 


a  the 


onl;  oa  one   point,  vii.,  that  nothing  is  known  about 
billurds  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  siitHDth  oentury. 
As  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  both  allude  to  the  game,  tfi* 
one  m  ^DCA«ri/HM<ir</'<i  fafi^  and  the  other  iQ.^n(<»)r  ^ 
and  Cleopalra,  this  ia  probably  eorrect." 

In  the  Mtmoirti  CompUU  tt  Artl^itntiqutt  d/t 
Due  de  Saint-Simon,  titr  fe  siecle  de  Xouu  XIV. 
.  .  .  par  M.  Chemel  (Librairie,  Hachette  &  C^ 
1872),  Tome  ii.  p.  28,  we  read  that  Louis  XTV. 
amused  himself  much  with  this  game,  part^cularlr' 
in  the  winter  evenings,  when  he  plsyed  wi^  hL 
de  Vendome  or  M.  le  Grand,  sometimes  with  Le 
Mar^chal  de  Villeioy,  and  sometimes  with  the  Duo 
de  Grammont.  The  King  heard  so  much  at 
Cham  i  Hart's  playing  that  be  told  M.  le  Grand  to 
bring  him,  and  t«  his  skill  at  billinniR  Cbnmilllrt^ 
great  good  fortune  in  the  State  has  been  attributed. 
Some  WBg  wrote  the  following  ver«et  on  him  : — 
"  <5-g!t  le  fameojt  Chandllard, 
Pa  ion  roi  la  protonotwn. 
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Qui  fat  on  him  aa  BillarO, 

Et  on  i£to  bq  njiaiitore." 
M.  Pellesrin,  no  doubt,  studied  the  aubject  before 
paintisg  his  picture,  nnd  could  favour  us  with  the 
aathoritiea  he  consulted  to  ennble  him  to  depict 
so  graphically  the  game  in  such  a  different  forci 
to  uat  noir  pkyed.  Ealfu  Tbohas. 

Tavbrn  Sioks.— "The  Gas  Tnp"  is  the  un- 
savoury name  on  a  sign-board  of  a  tavern  at 
Henley-on-Thames.  A  more  refreshing  odc  is 
"The  Flowing  Spring,"  near  Sonning.  At  the 
east  end  of  WorthinB  is  a  smnU  beer-shop,  re- 
joicing in  the  sign  of    The  H.ilf  Brick." 

W.  J,  Bershard  SsflTH. 

Tsmpl*. 

Ak  Old  Jock. — I  have  met  with  several  modem 
sttHiea  which  seem  to  be  more  or  less  founded  upon 
the  humour  of  the  chemist  juryman  in  Picheirk. 
The  following^  from  Powell's  Art  of  Thriving, 
Iiond.,  1633,  is  an  early  version  of  the  story  : — 

"At  thebeKinningof  thehappy  raigneofour  Istogood 
Qnwna  Eliiabeth,  diVBrs  commissioriers  of  great  place, 
Mwanthariied  to  enquire  of,  and  to  iliiplue  ftll  bucIi 
of  the  elei^e  u  would  not  canforme  to  tbe  reformed 
ohnroh,  ooe  unaiiEBt  otLers  was  conTcnted  before  tbeni, 
who,  being  aekedwbetbeihenouldeubacribeorDo.denied 
it,  uid  ao  oonaequently  wb»  adjud^  to  lose  liis  benefice 
nod  to  be  deprived  of  bii  function,  whereupon,  in  his 
impatience,  be  <aid  :^ 

"That  if  the;  (the  commitBioneral  held  tbia  eonniQ  it 
wonld  cost  niaiiT  a  man's  life.  For  which  the  coui- 
miuianersmlledbimbncteatiaiae,  and  charged  him  tbnt 
be  had  ipoke  trcaeonable  words,  tending  to  tlie  roTting  of 
a  rebdlioa  or  tumult  in  the  land,  for  wbicU  lie  should 
rMeive  the  reward  of  a  traitor.  And  being  asked  whether 
heapake  tliosewordsorno.heacknoivlsd^edit,  andtooka 
upon  him  the  juatification  thereof ;  for,  said  he,  jc  bare 
taken  from  me  mj  living  and  profeijion  of  tlie  miiiialrie. 
Sobollership  ie  all  m;  portion,  nod  I  have  no  other  maunea 
now  left  for  my  maintenance  but  to  tum  pbyaitian  ;  and 
before  I  ahal  be  absoluta  muater  of  that  mystery,  Uod 
be  knowes  bow  many  men's  lives  it  will  coat,  for  few 
phjiitians  ueatotryexperiisentB  upon  their  onn  bodies." 
C.  Elliot  Bbowne. 

Errata  is  Biblb  and  Prater  Book.— In  an 
8to.  edition,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1823,  I  find,  at 
Acts  xii.  4,  "  intending  after  Esther  to  bring  him 
forth  to  the  people."  This  curious  misprint  was 
caused  by  the  Scotch  lialnt  of  pranoiincing  Esther 
as  Easter.  At  least,  so  I  Imve  neanl  it  pronounced 
in  Ulster. 

Shortly  after  Her  Majesty's  accession,  an  edition 
wus  published  of  the  Common  Pmyer  Book, 
edited  by  the  Ecv.  Mr.  Stebbing,  in  which  she  is 
called  "  Our  Queen  and  governess."        S.  T.  P, 

Opbninq  tub  Door  at  Death. — This  is  a 
peculiar  Gloucestershire  custom,  which  will  bear 
telling  at  Christmas  fireside:!.  At  an  inquest  held 
a  few  years  ago  in  u  villugo  on  the  Ootteswold 
Hills,  the  juiy  having  been  duly  impanneliod,  were, 
in  accottlancc  with  law,  about  to  view  the  body. 


Itwasthat  of  a  .      .„. 

and  it  was  laid  out  in  an  upatairs  bedioom. 

day  happened  to  be  sultry,  and  the  decomaorition 

of  the  corpse  so  much  advanced  as  to  be  oSendfO. 

Tlie  coroner,  therefore,  directed  a  policemui  to  go 

upstairs  before  the  jurymen  ascended,  and  opai 

the  casement  of  the  room  where  the  bodf  li^,  in 


order  to  admit  fresh  air.  He  proeeeded  to  do  ■ 
but  the  moment  he  put  his  band  Dpmi  theiriiidow- 
latch,  a  woman  incherge  of  thedenmctalmoatflaw 


"  Man,  what  are  you  doing  ?  am  j 
msd  I"  "  It  was  by  order  of  the  coronet,"  qam 
he.  She  cared  not  for  the  whole  lot  1  "  Wbttl 
would  they  let  the  poor  man's  soul  go  out  of  tbt 
window  1"  Then  standing  with  her  mck  ^UMt 
the  casement,  she  defied  them  to  the  death,  mi 
account  I  lutd  from  the  coroner  himiel£  MmjI 
add,  that  this  gross  materialistic  view  of  the  torn 
egress  through  the  door  is  held  in  mkay  parti  <d 
the  county,  and  especially  in  the  normm,  or 
upper  port.  Sometimes  the  atian^  precantioa, 
too,  is  adopted,  when  the  sick  man  is  t»  ixtrtmii, 
of  drawing  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  Uii 
practice  might  be  taken,  at  first  tbou^ht,  tat  ths 
obvious  and  sensible  purpose  of  admittiiig  heA 
air.  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  is  iMt  (he 
tnie  reason  ;  and  on  Inquiry,  I  find  that  it  ia  bmhI 
to  open  the  curtains  and  the  dooi  at  sndi  tinM^ 
that  the  soul  of  the  person  may  pass  fortL  Haul 
the  expressions,  the  "passing"  soul,  and  tta 
"pacing"  bell,  allude  to  the  spirit  taking  its 
flight.  Now,  it  is  not  n  little  remarkable  that  a 
custom  the  very  opposite  to  that  I  have  namted  ii 
still  prevalent  in  soma  parts  of  Norway.  It  ia  ■■ 
old  custom  there  to  open  the  window  of  tite  chambci 
of  the  newly-dead,  under  the  idea  that  die  ipiRt 
can  then  pass  out  more  easily;  and  HenrikAnidd 
Wergeland's  last  literary  woA  eontaina  a  bcantifld 
allusion  to  it.  It  occurs  in  an  "  Ode  to  my  Watt- 
flower,"  written  on  bia  sick  bed  only  about  In 
weeks  before  his  death.    The  lines  lefetnd  to  m 

"  But  when  thev  open  the  window  fi>r  me. 
My  eyes'  lait  look  ahall  rest  upon  thcc, 
And  I  shall  kiia  tbae  at  I  pM«  by. 
Before  1  fly." 

The  remaining  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  quaindf 
tender,  nnd  well  worth  perusal  There  ia  a  ttanala- 
tion  of  Wcrgeland's  verses,  by  S.  H.  P.,  to  he  knai 
at  p.  tl44of  theDaif  o/'iieri,aieiialpnUidMdlv 
Messrs.  King  &  Co.,  CfomhilL  F.  B. 

Churchdiiwn. 

Crbfj'i\o  TniKos  is  Ibbland. — TbeliBid,ki 
Irish,  aire  laiehair,  which  being  litBialljrtnnalatii 
means  "ihc  pig  ofthe  rushes,"  is  said  to  pOMSMonF 
tive  powen  under  certain  circumitaiMMk  Wha 
ht,  the  iwrson  who  ia  aoxiooa  at  haviigtti 
tire  power  communicated  to  bim  takM  tt* 
lizard,  or  aire  luidtair,  in  hia  bud,  Hokn  tfel 
creature  all  over^hcad,  feet,  faellr,  Ugf,  iMii.trTr.' 
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and  the  tongue  of  the  pereoD  who  thus  licks  the 
aire  luic/^ir  ia  Baid  to  possess  the  power,  ever 
BfterwurdSiOftakingtbeetinQandpniDoutofatiutTi. 

The  dar-daoal  in  a  reptJe  which  is  abeolaLel? 
hated  by  the  Irish  people.  They  say  that  the  very 
moment  this  reptile  hears  a  person  ttdk,  it  cock« 
the  tul  and  lisKiu  attcntirdy.  They  say  also  that 
it  is  meritorious  to  kill  the  reptile,  and  that  the 
peraoQ  who  destroys  it  obtains  an  indulgence  of 
forty  days.  They  ail^  that  thia  is  the  reptile 
that  "spied"  on  our  Sayiour,  and  tiey  teli  the 
fiillowingstory :— Our  Saviour,  when  on  hia  retreat 
from  his  pui^uers,  while  passing  on  hia  way,  told 
those  who  were  sowing  that  if  any  one  passed  and  in- 
quired for  Hini,  to  say  that  He  paaaed  the  day  they 
were  sowing  the  crop.  It  appears  they  sowed  one 
day  nnd  reaped  the  next  day.  The  dar-iiaoal  was 
OD  the  ditch,  and  said  a  nai,  a  iiad  (yesterday, 
yestcrdny),  thus  totiinatins  that  the  Savtour  had 
passed  the  day  before.  The  Lord  took  the  wings 
off  the  daT-tkioal,  which  has  been  without  wings 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  dar-daoal  is  said  tobe 
the  first  creeping  thing  that  enteis  the  gntTt,  when 
it  cuta  the  tongue  &om  the  corpse. 

The  CaterpiUar.  The  Irish  always  spit  three 
times  on  the  caterpillar  wlien  they  see  it  creeping, 
<D  order  that  it  may  not  come  that  night  to  the 
I  in  the  same  bed  with  tt  ' 

Maurice  Lknihan, 

DlSTlNCTIOir   BKTWKEW  THE    HOUBB   A.M.    JMD 

P.M.— The  Midland  Railway  on  the  ooTer  of  it< 
Time-table  has  this  remark : — 

"  To  fmoIMute  ref«renoe  to  then  Tables  the  timM  far 
the  first  li^f  of  tb«  daj.  i.t,,  from  midnight  until  noon. 
KTe  shown  witlioul  the  thin  line  botwcvn  the  hour  and 
minute  flgares;  the  timei  for  the  MCMid  half  of  thedar, 
u.  frumDoon  until  midmghc.ue  djttingalihed  by  ■(&» 
tine  between  the  hour  and  mimite  figures." 

On  your  recommendation,  I  think  thia  might 
come  into  general  use  in  letter-writing,  and  save 
much  time.  I  would  suggest  that  a  dot  might 
denote  a.ni., and  aline  p.m, — thus:  3.30mesnia.m.; 
3/30  means  p.m.  Geo.  E.  Fbrrb. 

C11ARK8  ASD  III  Oubns.— ^Some  weeks  ago  I 
saw  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  road.  Curiosity  in- 
duced me  to  examme  it  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing, written  in  pencil :  "  Jeeus  Chriete  that  died 
upon  the  cross  put  my  warts  away."  On  inquiry 
I  found  this  was  given  to  a  young  girl  who  was 
Teiy  much  troubled  with  warts  upon  hnr  hands,  by 
an  old  Irish  servant,  who  has  he^n  upwards  of 
sixty  years  with  my  family.     He  tells  with  evident 

troubled, 

formula  appears  to  have  been  this.  He  passed  his 
liuid  over  the  waris,  making  the  sign  of  t,  at  the 
sune  time  bidding  them  in  GoA'b  name  depart,  and 
trouble  her  no  more.  He  then  gave  her  the  paper 
■lluded  to,  to  be  dropped  by  the  road-side  in  God's 
name.    Aa  it  wasted  so  would  her  waits.    A  short 


time  ago  she  told  me  they  were  going  away.  When 
spoken  to  on  the  mattei^  the  old  man  said,  eunesUy, 
"The  ntme  of  God  shall  not  be  invoked  in  nm 
when  done  prayerfiiliy  and  in  &ith.  Henoa  the 
power  of  the  priests."  He  is  a  Cathotlt^  trait' 
worthy  and  respect«d. 

The  wife  of  one  of  my  poor  neighbooTS,  who  had 
suffered  from  ague  for  months,  who  had  tried  pn^ 
fessional  assistance  and  the  nostrums  neconunended 
by  her  neighbours  without  being  cured,  indoced 
her  huaband  to  take  her  to  a  wom:in  in  a  neigh" 
bonring  village,  iriio  could  charm  it  away,  it  waa 
said.  After  certain  incantations  as  to  which  pt>*  . 
found  secregy  was  to  be  observed,  by  her  orders  b» 
gathered  a  handful  of  groundsel,  and  tied  it  on  the 
bare  boaom  of  hia  wife,  where  it  was  to  remain,  and 
as  the  herb  withered  the  ague  woa  to  go  away,  aa 
hers  certainly  did,  much  to  the  ]>oor  fellow's  deUgkt. 

On  the  death  of  a  friend  in  the  summer,  an  M 
lady,  a  relative,  who  was  on  a  visit  of  condolntM 
to  the  widow,  went  quietly  into  the  garden  and 
counted  the  flowers  on  the  jieoiiici.  On  her  return, 
after  remarking  that  a  dog  waa  howling  before  the 
door  but  a  short  time  before  when  she  was  ther^ 
and  that  it  was  generally  accounted  a  sign  of  death, 
said  she  had  counted  the  flowers  on  the  pMiUa  ii 
the  garden,  and  there  was  an  odd  number  on  eaoh  .. 
plant,  which  was  a  sure  sign  of  a  Aeaih  in  ttM 
hoiiae  before  the  year  was  out.  Qtwl 


jrtlteoM 


win  leave  the  task  of  accountmg  for 
I  am  about  to  mention  on  the  authority  of  Captaiu 

himself,  of  whom  I  will  only  say  that  he  is  S 

man  who  has  seen  much  service,  and  is  not  sA  alt 
a  person  likely  to  become  exdted  even  under  socll 
circumstances  as  those  I  am  about  to  relate.     At 

the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  Captain wal 

quartered  in  £ogland,  and  in  hia  reigiment  waa  an 
officer  whose  brother  was  in  the  Crimea.  Omni^ 

Captain returned  to  the  barracks  ab«at  Awemk 

from  a  party,  and  had  just  cntei'ed  his  mom,  irim 
the  other  officer,  who  slept  in  the  next  room,  called 
him  to  come  to  him.  Captain  ■ — —  did  so,  curyinf 
his  candle  alight  into  the  room.  His  friend  wat 
in  bed,  and,  pointing  to  the  foot  of  it,  he  said, 
"Look  !  there's  my  brother  !"  "leant  Bee  any- 
thing," replied  Captain  — -,  "  you've  been  dienm'  . 
ing."  "  No !  no !  you  must  see  him,"  said  tho 
officer,  and  after  a  minute  or  so,  "  There,  n 

disappearing."    CaptMu  • ,  after  remaining  a 

short  time  in  the  room,  and  saying  what  he  thought 
most  likely  to  allay  the  other  oflictr's  excitement, 
i^nmed  to  his  6wn  room.  He  had  hardly  done 
so  when  his  brother  officer  again  called  to  fa' 
and  Captain  ^—  went  once  more  into  bis  roi 
with  the  light  in  bis  hand.  "There,  now  ; 
must  see  him,"  sud  the  former,  pointing  io 
same  diroction  aa  before.  "  1  caat  see  anytj^iog," 
repeated  Captain  .     "  Nonaense  !   yon  ratut 
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see  him  ;  and  there's  a  red  mark  on  his  forehead/' 
replied  the  brother;  and,  after  a  short  time,  *'  There, 
now  he's  again  disappearing."  Having  done  all  he 
could  to  remove  the  impression  produced  upon  his 

friend's  mind.  Captain returned  to  his  room, 

and  was  not  again  disturbed  ;  but,  as  soon  after 
as  intelligence  could  arrive  in  England,  the  news 
came  that  the  officer  in  the  Crimea  had  been 
killed,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  at  the 
time  his  brother  saw  him  in  England,  and  by  a 
ball  which  struck  him  on  the  forehead. 

I  will  merely  add  that  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  stoiy  is  true. 

Ralph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent 


€LUtTitSi. 

[W«  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  priyate  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Unpublished  Poems  by  Burns. — At  this  ap- 
proach to  the  cheerful  singing  season,  I  wish  to 
make  a  query  as  to  certain  songs.  In  the  Catalogue 
of  Books,  &c.,  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Sotheoy, 
Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of 
December,  and  three  following  days,  I  find  the 
following  autograph  poems  of  Bums  mentioned : — 

"1865  Bums  (Robert)  Autograph  unpublished  Song, 
'  Nine  Inch  will  please.' 

'^ISee  Bums  (Robert)  Holograph  'Gloaciniad/  in  a 
letter  to  Robert  Cleghorn,  with  Poet's  autograph  signature 
and  seal. 

"  1367  Bums  (Robert)  Holograph  Letter  to  Robert 
Cleghom,  signed  R.  B.,  containing  '  a  wicked  scrawl,' 
entitled  'Act  Sederunt  of  the  Session,  a  Scots  Ballad,' 
unpublished. 

"1368  Bums  (Robert)  Autograph  unpublished  Song, 
entitled  <  The  Patriarch.' 

"1869  Bums  (Robert)  Autograph  unpublished  Song, 
entitled '  The  Fornicator.' 

"1370  Bums  (Robert)  Holograph  Song,  with  short 
autograph  note  to  'My  dear  Cleghora/  signed  Robt. 
Bums,  Sanquhar,  12th  Deer.  :792." 

Is  anything  known  of  the  histoiy  of  these  songs, 
or  in  whose  possession  they  have  hitherto  been  i 
1  fear  that  they  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not  bear  the 
light,  and  may  be  such  as  the  poet's  friends  would 
prefer  to  see  committed  to  the  fiames.  "  Cloaciniad" 
is  of  suspicious  origin.  Is  anything  known  of 
Robert  Cleghom,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  farmer 
in  Ayrshire,  from  whom  there  is  a  letter  (Currie's 
Life  ofhurns^  vol.  ii.  p.  140)  to  Burns,  dated  Laugh- 
ton  Mills,  27th  April,  1 788  ?  He  suggests  two  addi- 
tional verses  to  ITie  Chevalier's  Lament^  which 
Bums  added,  beginning : — 
"  The  deed  that  I  dared,  could  it  merit  their  malice." 

Where  is  Laughton  Mills  ?    Perhaps  Mr.  M*Kie 
can  give  us  some  information  on  these  points. 

December,  1792,  was  the  month  when  Bums 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement  as  to  his  political 


sentiments,  believing  that  thejr  had  been  bxoii|^ 
under  the  notice  of  his  political  snperion.  In  s 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  dated  Dumfries,  6th  Dee^ 
1792,  he  teUs  her  tluit  he  means  to  proceed  to 
Ayrshire  next  week,  so  that  the  letter  to  B.  Cleg- 
hom, dated  Sanquhar,  12th  Dec.,  1792,  slMnn  tliSk 
he  had  carried  out  this  intention.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  feelmgi 
at  this  precise  period,  of  which  this  note  and  mmg 
might  enable  us  to  judge.  The  letter  to  Bin. 
Dunlop  is  the  only  one  in  the  month  of  December 
1792,  and  I  hope  that  whoever  has  got  possession 
of  this  song  may  be  induced  to  give  it  to  the  worid. 
There  is  one  indeed  to  Mr.  Qraham  of  the  sum 
date,  but  the  date  is  uncertain. 

C.  T.  Ramaos. 

Windham's  White  Horss. — The  following 
story,  apt  for  Christmas-tide,  is  from  an  old  magi- 
zine: — 

"  Sir  William  Windham,  when  a  very  youif  msa,  had 
been  out  one  day  at  a  Btaf?  hunt ;  in  returning  from  the 
sport,  he  found  several  of  the  serrants  at  his  fkUisrli 
gate,  standing  round  a  fortune-teller,  who  pretended,  at 
least,  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  and,  for  a  small  Kratifioatm, 
wrote  on  the  bottom  of  a  trencher,  with  a  bit  of  chalk, 
answers  to  such  questions  as  the  men  and  maSds  pot  to 
him  by  the  same  method.  As  Sir  m^liam  rode  oj.  ths 
coignror  made  signs  that  he  was  inclinaUe  to  Idl  hit 
fortune,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and^  in  good  hnmoar,  he 
would  have  complied,  but  not  readily  finding  a  r|HBSthD 
to  ask,  the  conjuror  took  the  trencher,  and  writimr  npoo 
it,  gave  it  back,  with  these  words  ^017  legible,  '  finran 
of  a  White  Horse.'  Sir  William  snuled  at  the  absnrdiiir 
of  the  man,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  for  mmwljmmn, 

"But,  in  the  year  1690,  being  on  his  travels  in  Itdty, 
and  accidentally  at  Venice,  as  he  was  passing  one  dii^ 
through  St.  Mark's  Place  in  his  calash,  he  onerred  a 
more  than  ordinary  crowd  at  one  eoraer  of.  it.  He 
desired  his  drirer  to  stop,  and  they  found  It  was  oeca- 
sioned  by  a  mountebank,  who  also  pretended  to  toll  fQi<> 
tunes ;  conveying  his  several  predictions  to  tao  people  hw 
means  of  a  long,  narrow  tube  of  tin,  which  he  leogtacacd 
or  curtailed  at  pleasure,  as  occasion  required. 

"  Among  others.  Sir  William  Windham  held  np  a  pices 
of  monev;  upon  which  the  soothsayer  immediately  di- 
rected the  tube  to  his  carriage,  and  said  to  him  mj  di^ 
tinctlv,  in  Italian,  '  Sipnior  Inglete,  CavtU  %l  Biam» 
Cavallo,*  which  in  English  is, '  Mr.  Englishman,  Beware 
of  a  White  Horse.'  Sir  WiUiam  immediatd^  reeollootsd 
what  had  been  before  told  him,  and  took  it  for  gimntod 
that  the  British  fortune-teller  had  made  his  way  over  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  had  found  Ids  speech ;  and  was 
curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it.  However,  npon  inqplEj, 
he  was  assured  that  the  present  fellow  had  never  oeen 
out  of  Italy ;  nor  did  he  understand  any  langnage  bat  his 
mother  tongue.  Sir  William  was  surprised,  uid  Bsen- 
tioned  eo  whimsical  a  circumstance  to  several  people. 
But  in  a  short  time  this  also  went  out  of  his  head,  fiks 
the  former  prediction  of  the  same  kind. 

* '  We  need  inform  few  of  our  readers  of  the  share  wUA 
Sir  William  Windham  had  in  the  transactioDS  of  Gewn- 
ment  during  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne ;  in  wfaieh 
a  design  to  restore  the  son  of  James  II.  to  that  .throas' 
which  his  father  had  so  justly  forfeited,  vrasnndoobtsd^ 
concerted;  and  on  King  George's  arrival,  punUiedy  1^ 
forcing  into  banishment,  or  putting  in  prison,  aU  tts 
persons  suspected  to  have  entered  into  the 
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among  the  latter  of  these  was  Sir  WinSam  Windhain, 
who,  in  the  year  1715,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower. 

**  Orer  the  inner  gate  were  the  arms  of  Greal  Britain, 
in  which  there  was  now  some  alteration  to  be  made.  In 
consequence  of  the  succession  of  the  hoose  of  Brunswick ; 
and  just  as  Sir  William's  chariot  was  pasring  through  to 
carrrhim  to  his  prison,  the  i>ainter  was  at  woriE,  adding 
the  White  Horse,  the  arms  of  the  Elector  of  Hanorer. 
It  struck  Sir  iWilliam  forcibly ;  he  immediatelj  reool- 
lected  the  two  singular  predictions,  and  mentioned  tiiem 
to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  then  in  the  chariot  with 
him,  and  to  almost  every  one  who  came  to  see  him  in  his 
confinement;  and,  though  not  superstitious,  he  always 
spoke  of  it  as  a  prophecy  fully  accomplished.  But  here 
he  was  mistaken  (ir  there  was  anything  prophetic  In  it), 
for  many  years  after,  belQg  out  a-hunting,  lie  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  thrown  from  his  saddle  In  Iming  a 
ditch,  br  which  accident  he  broke  his  neck,  nit  rode 
upon  a  White  Horse." 

Can  any  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  tell  me  where  this 
story  was  first  told  ?  QuiYis. 

Confession,  Absolution,  and  Unshakxn  Bb- 
LiEF  IN  Christ. — The  following  quotations  are 
from  a  tract  containing  ''  Directions  for  a  deYOut 
and  decent  behaviour  in  the  Public  Worship  of 
God  ;  more  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  Common 
Prayer  appointed  by  the  Church  of  England**; 
printed  for  Rivingtons,  and  incorporated  (m  its 
fortieth  edition)  with  the  1823  copy  of  the  Plrayer 
Book  (stereotyped  ed.  nonpareil,  24mo.),  issued  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

On  the  Prayer  for  Bemuiion  r—^ 

"  For  if  you  miss  the  beginning  of  the  sendee,  yon  leee 
the  opportunity  of  confessing  your  sins,  and  the  oomfort 
of  hearing  your  pardon  declared  and  pronounced  to  yon 

thereupon. ' 

On  Absolution : — 

"  Howeyer,  every  particular  person  there  present  onght 
humbly  and  thankfully  to  apply  it  to  hiniAuf,  so  fkrasto 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that  if  his  coPidence 
tells  him  that  after  an  unfeigned  and  unshaken  belief  In 
Christ  he  doth  really  and  heartily  repent^  he  wOl  be  dis- 
charged and  absolved  from  all  the  sins  he  had  before 
committed,  as  certainly  as  i^Ood  himself  had  declared  It 
with  his  own  mouth,  smce  his  minister  has  done  It  in  his 
name,  and  by  his  power." 

I  suppress  the  question  which  arose  in  m^  mind 
on  reading  these  declarations  in  a  pri  '~ 
of  course,  obsolete  edition  of  the  Church 
Prayer  Book,  as  being  unsuited  to  the  columns  of 
*^N.  &  Q.,"  observing  only  that  they  naturally 
related  to  the  constitution  and  maiuu(ement  al  that 
time  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  ^xdety.  Who 
was  the  author  of  the  tract  ?  B.  K 

Famworth. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencsr  and  the  Pokbb. — On 

page  4  of  Mr^   Herbert  Spencei's  PrineipUi  of 

Sexology  is  the  following  passage: — 

"  In  almost  every  house  servants  and  those  who  cm* 
ploy  them  alike  believe  that  a  poker  leaned  up  In  fironi 
of  the  bars,  or  across  them,  makee  the  fire  bum ;  and  ytm 
-mUX  be  told  very  positively  that  ezperienoe  pnnrss  llie 
efficacy  of  the  device—the  experlenos  bdof  tiial  Um 


Be  in  my  mind 
nyil^md,  buL 
ichoiEnglana 


poker  has  been  repeatedly  so  plaoed,  and  the  firs  so  n 
peatedly  burned ;  and  no  comparisons  having  been  made 
with  cases  In  which  the  poker  was  absent  and  all  other 
eonditloDs  as  before." 

And  again,  on  page  6, 1  read: — 

"  Whoeyer  even  entertains  the  sopposltlon  that  a  poker 
put  across  the  fire  can  make  It  bum  proves  himself  to 
naye  neiUier  a  qoalltatlTe  nor  a  quantitative  Idea  of  phy* 
sical  caosatlon.'' 

I  am  afraid  that  hitherto  I  have  had  '^neither  a 
qualitative  nor  a  auantitatiye  idea  of  physical  caa- 
sation,*'  as  I  have  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  effect  .of 
the  poker  on  tiie  burning  up  of  the^fire,  and  I  lemt 
to  say  I  was  ignorant  enou^  to  belieye  that  t£ne 
was  some  physical  cause  why  it  should  do  so.  If 
it  really  is  only  a  superstition,  can  any  of  your 
readera  giye  the  origin  of  it  1  or  if  there  is  any 
physical  reason  (such  as  affecting  the  draiK;fat)  wl^ 
it  does  cause  a  dull  fire  to  bimi  up,  I  snonld  be 
glad  to  learn  it  Elias  Jamat  Kxbbkl. 

BoTAL  Pbbskntatioh  Plats. — In  Pepsi's 
Diary  f  under  date  1st  of  May,  1667,  he  xeooids  tnat . 
he  had  seen, "  at  Sir  Bob*  Yiner's  two  or  three  great 
silver  flagons,  made  with  inscriptions,  as  gifts  of 
the  King  to  such  and  such  persons  of  qnalitr  a9  did 
stay  in  Town  the  late  mat  Plague  for  the  keqpiiig 
thmffs  in  order  in  the  Town.'' 

I  have  an  old  silver  tankard,  which  has  been  in 
my  £unily  for  several  generations,  and  which,  fkom 
inscrwtions  upon  it,  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
the  lung  to  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  who  me 
murderMl  in  1678. 

The  inscriptions  show,  not  <mly  that  a  taaksid 
was  given  in  1665  lor  services  during  the  Plague^ 
but  Uiat  the  recipient  was  further  knighted  by  the 
King,  in  Sept^nber,  1666,  for  his  efforts  to  pee* 
serve  order  m  the  Great  Fire. 

The  tankard  is  quite  plain,  weighs  38  00.,  aod 
holds  about  two  quarts. 

The  ^dl-mark  appears  from  the  Trade  B^gbt^ 
to  belong  to  the  years  1675-^  is.  at  least  eafjtit 
years  later  than  the  notioe  by  Pepys. 

Are  any  of  the  original  tankards  refisRed  to  by 
Pepys  known  to  be  now  in  existenoe? 

Is  it  probable  that  mine  is  one  of  theih,  or  is  it 
more  probably  a  gift  from  Sir  B.  B.  G.  to  some 
friend  who  has  thus  recorded  the  honours  bestowed 
upon  the  donor?  B.  Jacojib  Hoon. 

iiee  Park,  Blaokheath. 

LioHTKD  Oandlbs  AT  GHRiBTifAB.-— When  i 
was  a  boy,  the  oollien  at  Uwynymaen,  two  milea 
from  the  town,  were  in  the  habit,  ddinff  tlie 
evenings  of  Christmas  week,  of  caixpng  from  M 
to  house  in  OswestiY  boards  ooveied  with  dagr^  in 
which  were  stack  li^^ited  caodlee.  What  could- 
have  beeii  the  ocidn  of  the  oostom,  and  did  it  im- 
vaildsewhoel  Observe^  this  was  done  at Ghmt- 
mas— never  at  Oaiidkmae— and  only  by  ooDienL 

iuBL 
(heiswjiaa  Oemstry'* 
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Marks  on  Porcelain. — We  have  no  oppor-  habit  amongst  us  ?    Doubtless  some  metajdiyBickiB 

tunity  in  America  for  the  examination  of  large  will  explain.     Or  is  it  part  of  the  essential  difier- 

coUections  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  and  it  fre-  ences  between  Realism  and  Nominalism,  so  that 

quently  happens  that  the  books  do  not  help  the  one  section  of  mankind  thinks  inTariably  in  thia 

collector.    Not  a  few  Americans  are  beginniDg,  as  way,  while  the  rest  view  numerals  as  meto  oob- 

well  as  they  can,  to  study  the  history  of  Keramic  ventionalities  ?    Or,  lastly,  is  it  a  mode  of  thoiuht 

Art  and  make  collections.    The  field  for  collecting  common  to  us  all  in  youth,  and  not  always  in  alUf 

specimens  is  by  no  means  barren,  for  large  exports-  life  discarded  ?  Pelaoius. 

tions  were  made  from  Europe  to  this  country  in 

the  last  and  the  early  part  of  this  centurj-.    As  we       Musical  Analysis.— A  correspondent  of  tfae 

Lave  so  few  means  for  learning  what  we  wish  to  Athenccum,  H.  J.  G.,  says  "our  analysts  seem  k» 

know,  I  beg  the  privilege,  through  "  N.  &  Q.,"  of  be  unaware  that  the  flat  major  sixth  is  as  olosfl^ 

seeking  information.  related  to  the  key  as  the  natural  minor  sixtL** 

1.  Was  it  common  for  the  director  of  the  SeATes  H.  J.   G.  appears  to    be   acquainted  with    the 

factory  to  mark  his  approval  on  work,  or  does  such  subject  he  is  writing  upon,  but  I  cannot  comra^- 

a  mark  have  any  special  significance  with  regard  f  end  how  a  flat  major  sixth  can  be  «>  close  to  tl» 

to  the  destination  of  the  piece?    I  have  several  key  as  a  nimor  sixth,  although  each  of  the  mt«v»J« 

richly  decorated  plates  of  the  period  of  the  first  consists  of  eight  semitones.    He  ^da  that  if  omr 

empire,  and  of  Louis  XVIII.,  on  which,  besides  analysts  would  learn  the  number  of  ton«  m  a  kqr 

the  usual  marks,  I  find,  in  a  cursive  and  rapid  ^^^  ^^^^/  ^^?^e"??  relatives,  we  should  hew  na 

handwriting,  this  mark,  "Vu  Alex  B,"  which  is  more  of  such  difficulties.     He  al«)  says  that  & 

M)parently  the  visa  of  Brongniart  himself.    It  is  transition  from  the  dominant  of  A  flat  to  g  niinor 

under  the  glaze,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  would  be  described  by  a  musicuin  as  "the  change 

work  of  the  artist  had  been  submitted  to  him,  and  ^0™,^  to  7  mmor.      In  what  musical  treatise  can 

approved  before  baking.  I  ^^d  these  terms  and  this  theory  explamed  1 

2. 


service 

ik  M  Mov^T-thc' dOTble  Hnte^^^^^^  ^^^f^  mudciari,  snch  as  Dr.  Eimbault,  Irindly 

old  Sfevref.,  sunnountcd  by  a  crown  ;  under  the  '='*]il!^?r"^v***  ^"^^  "« ?                ^- ^  ^' 

double  I  is  a,  straight  line  with  three  dots  or  ^    y  ^  >    ' 

elevations,  and  under  this  the  letters  D.  D.    Be-  Was  Ben  Jonson  a  Warwickshire  Maxt  1 — 

sides  this  mark  several  of  the  pieces  have,  in  Giftbrd's   rejection  of  Aubrey's  statement,   that 

another  colour,  the  letters  B.  D.,  apparently  the  Ben  Jonson  was  a  Warwickshire  man,  has  alHrtiTs 

decorator's  signature.    Is  this  mark  known  ?    Are  appeared  to  me  too  contemptuous  and  summaxy. 

any  pieces  of  Derby,  by  Duesbury,  known  to  bear  Aubrey    derived    his    information    from    Balph 

this  or  any  mark  resembling  it,  or  is  it,  perha])s,  a  Bathurst,  afterwards  Dean  of  Wells,  a  well-known 

modem  factory  mark  ?                         W.  N.  Y.  wit  who  had  no  doubt  known  Jonson.    Malone 

New  York.  spent  much  time  in  searching  for  the  register  df 

his  baptism  in  several  Westminster  churuies,  bat 

Realizing  the  Signs  of  Thougut.— I  have  without  success.   There  is  nothing  in  the  Cbnfjww. 

always    been    accustomed  to  regard  the  figures  tifn^^  imth  Dntmmond  which  negatives  the  sup- 

1,  2,  3,  &c.,  mentally  as  mere  conventional  signs  position  that  his  parents  may  have  been  settled  in 

of  number,  with  as  little  extemiil  existence  as  the  Warwickshire,   and  we  nuiy  reasonably  suppose 

signs  a,  b,  «,  &c.,  in  algebra.  Ten  was  ten  to  me  and  that,  talking  to  his  host,  he  would  give  every 

nothing  more  ;  but  a  short  time  ago  I  met  several  prominence  to  his  Scottish  ancestry.     Puller  in- 

membcrs  of  a  family  who  agreed  that  in  conceiving  eludes  Jonson  among  the  worthies  of  Westminster, 

the  idea  of  numbers,  they  mentally  projected,  as  it  but  confesses  that "  with  all  my  industrious  inquiry 

were,  those  numbers  on  a  space  before  them,  and  i  cannot  find  him  in  his  cradle."    (Worthiei,  ei 

viewed  them  with  the    mind's  eye  as  actually  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  424.)    I  venture  to  ask  any  of  yoop 

existing  entities.     It  is  difticult  to  explain  myself,  readers,  familiar  with  Wanvickshire  registers,  te 

but  one  of  these  friends  asserted  that  in  thinking  keep  a  good  look  out  for  any  Jonsons,  or  Johnsons, 

of  ten,  for  instance,  he  seemed  to  see  in  every  case  in  the  period  between  1560  and  1574. 

a  row  of  four  counters  (or  objects),  then  a  counter  C,  Elliot  Brownb. 
set  at  right  angles  to  them,  then  another  row  of 

four  exactly  opposite  the  former  one,  and  a  sinjjle  Walking -Canes. — Ihavealargei)ear-ahapedtop 

counter  opposite  the  first  one ;  another  of  the  family  for  a  cane,  the  material  being  Dres<ien  porcelain  of 

declared  she  saw  the  counters  on  other  ol)iccts  in  the  finest  quality  and  decoration.    I  wish  to  be  re- 

an  oval,  and  so  on.     Is  tin's  mode  of  thinkin;:,  by  ferred  to  some  picture  or  engraving  where  aoane 

representing  ideas,  as  it  were,  visibly,  a  common  is  depicted  clearly,  as  mounted  in  porcelain;  the 
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date  would  rungo  between  174l)'0O.  I  have  seen 
iaHDj  rcprcaentationa  of  iiietal-moimteJ  wulking- 
coniw,  but  none  of  pDrceltiin- topped  wine».  I  un- 
lierstanJ,  from  a  ijriiutLsed  authority,  that  the 
titter  dctor^ttivc  mounts  ure  rarely  lo  be  met  with 
eitber  in  renlity  or  representation.  Ceesceht. 
WimWwlon. 

Browniso's  "Lost  Leader." — Mr.  Browning, 
ia  tbis  poem  (whether  jiiatly  or  unjustly  I  do  not 
pretend  to  Biiy),  ia  reproaching  the  Lost  Leader,  by 
whom  he  nienna  Wordawurtb,  with  faithleasness  to 
tia  eiiriy  libeml  principles,  and  with  desertinc;  that 
noble  uniiy  of  jntolieiitiial  freemen  ofwhomSbak- 
speare,  Milton^  Burne,  and  Bhelley  were  such 
burning  and  abinins  lights.  I  had,  perhaps,  better 
quote  the  conclmling  lines,  italicizing  those  of 
which  I  desire  an  esptan.ili'in: 
"  LifB'i  night  bepns :  let  him  nei 

There  would  bo  doubt,  Loiila...... ^ , 

Forced  praiie  on  our  part— llie  glimmor  of  twilight, 
Sejn  gloJ  confidant  morning  again  ! 

Bii(iiiil.t  on  Kill,  for  vie  taught  hia—tlriie  gallaMdn, 

Then  let  liim  recuive  tlia  new  knowleTgeand  wiit  lu 
Panloned  in  rieavun,  the  first  by  the  throne  ! " 

This  sijiiritcd  little  poem  (barring  the  dubious 
justice  or  injiiatice  to  out  great  poet  of  Nature) 
tna.y  be  snid  to  contain  what  Mr.  Carljle,  speijtins 
of  one  of  Giilhe'ii  poems,  in  his  address  to  the  Edin- 
Ijurgh  student.-*,  cidled  "a  kind  ol  road-melody, 
or  niari'hinj;  music  of  mankind.''  It  seems  to  me 
more  like  a  pxiind  trumpet-call  to  battle  than  any- 
thing else.  The  last  two  linos  are  dictated  by  a 
true  spirit  of  Christian  chiirity. 

JosATii.is  BoucniBR. 

VAniors  QuEK IKS, —Will  any  American  render 
fit  "  a.  &  ly  infonii  me  who  is  the  author  of 
Hannah.  Hie  Mother  of  Haiinid,  (he  I'rophtt  and 
Jiiilffe  of  hrarl,  a  HacmUJratna,  in  five  nets,  1838, 
Boston,  U.S.,  Svo.1  The  book  ia  inscribed  to 
"  Christian  Mothers."  Published  by  J.  Munroe  & 
Co.,  anil  i>rintcil  by  Freeman  &  BoUes,  Boston,  U.S. 

What  is  the  name  of  an  American  lady  whose 
TiVi'itings  were  published  in  a  small  vohinie,  entitled 
lUmaiiit  af  M;/  Earhi  Fritiid  Sophia,  printed  at 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  America,  18281  The 
JtuthoresH,  who  diei!  in  "early  life  (Oct.!)  1807,  was 
the  rliiuKhter  nf  a  clertryman  in  New  England.  A 
considenibic  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
her  poetic  compositions. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  lho5DHi/(i>(i-oti  Literary 
Muffum,  Ihrre  is  a  brief  notice  of  a  small  volume, 
entitled  .-I  Brii-f  i^kitr-h.ileteriptlceof  Ihtjieefptina 
of  IhK  lit,:  Lord  Clifford  on  Kin  netiirn  to  Ugbrookc 
fnrk,  afUT  hnriiig  lakm  bin  Scat  in  tlie  Hoiih  of 
Lorilf.  1H33,  published  by  Featheratone,  Exeter, 
and  Hcarder,  Plymouth.  Who  ia  the  author  of 
this  piece  I  He  is  unid  to  have  been  a  poor  shoe- 
maker. 

Who  are  the  authors  of  two  anoaymouG  gacred 


draiuas,  written  apparently  for  performAnce  \sj 
children  of  Sunday  schools  I  1.  Paul,  a  Saend 
Drama,  no  date,  published  by  J.  Parrot,  Leeds,  Sro. 
2.  Absalom,  a  Sacrid  Drama,  in  three  parts,  with 
prologue  and  epilogue ;  also  Three  Poems  attached, 
viz.,  I.  Hymn,- 

"  Thg  Lord  is  our  Shepherd, 
We  fear  not  the  foe. 
Though  he  cornea  in  the  ttillneBS  of  night,"  be. 
2.  "WatchinguntoPrayer";  3.  '•  The  Poor  Man'B 
Grave."    Abaalomr,  a  Sacred  D-o^na,  and  the  time 
poems,  are  published  by  J.  Cooke,  Meadow  I^ic^ 
Leeds,  no  date,  8vo.     I  am  under  the  impreswon 
that  these  little  dramaa  are  only  rtiirintta,  by  iJu 
Leeds  publislieis  named  above.  R,  Inolib. 

Matthew  pAina,— It  is  stated  in  Panys  Par- 
liamaits  and  Councili  of  England  that  the  Con- 
vention of  prelates  and  magnates,  described  h; 
Matthew  Paris  (anno  1S5S)  as  held  at  Westminrter 
on  St.  Edward's  Day,  was  held  on  the  5th  January, 
12Q3.  This  is  tntidly  inconsistent  with  Matthew 
Paris's  history,  in  which  (whatever  lack  of  exact 
chronology  there  may  be)  there  is  at  least  a  certain 
order  observed.  Besides  which,  the  absence  of  the 
archbishop.'!  is  pleaded  aa  a  reason  for  refusing  n 
grant  for  the  Crusades,  which  ia  quite  consistent 
with  St.  Edward's  Day  being  on  13th  October, 
ima,  OS  we  read  further  on  [under  same  year,  ISfiS), 
"In  Octavis  beati  Martini  opplicuit  in  Anglia 
Arch.  Cant.  Bonifacius,"  and  several  other  exact 
dates  between  St,  Edward's  and  Chrislnma.  I 
apprehend  that  ever  since  the  year  1163  when  St. 
Edward  was  translated  by  St.  Thomas  of  Cant«r- 
bury,  in  the  presence  of  Henry  II.,  the  festival 


read  in  ^IcCa.  iSdnctorum,  January,  Tom.  i.,  undac 
St  Edward — "  In  Sariaburiensi  Brevario  5  Janoir 
fit  S.  Ed  ward!  aminUTiioralio,  13  Oct  ceto- 
bratur  tranalatio  fttio  duplici."  Butler  (in  hn 
Lira  of  SainU)  says  that  in  1161  St  EdwBrd'l 
festival  began  to  be  kept  on  6th  Jannarj,  hut  two 

Kara  after,  in  ll<i3,  a  solemn  translation  of  Ilia 
dy  having  taken  phico  on  the  13th  October,  his 
principal  festival  is  now  kept  on  that  day.  I 
should  fee!  obliged  by  some  of  your  readers  in- 
forming me  whether  there  con  be  any  reasonabis 
doubt  OS  to  the  Parliament  in  question  bavii^ 
been  hold  on  the  13th  October,  1252. 

Theodobe  H.  Oaltoh. 
DoKHiNQTON  CABTbB. — Mt.  Godwin,  F.S.A., 
who  recently  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the  histonr 
of  Donnington  Cuatie,  will  no  doubt  be  aa  much 
amused  aa  I  have  been  bv  the  description  of  the 
puniuit  and  capture  of  the  ^]arl  of  Forth  (or  Brent- 
ford) ftom  Donnington  Coatle,  by  the  wUy  Colonel 
Birch.  Those  who  were  interested  by  the  lecture^ 
which  waa  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
qnariM — attould  read  the  brief  nanative  I  ftllads 
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to,  commencing  at  p.  IS  of  Colonel  Bireh't  Mtmoirs, 
in  Ihe  volunie  of  the  Camden  Society's  pablications 
which  has  jiut  appeared.  The  Ckilonel,  who  h  a 
bero  in  hia  wny,  fomis  a  marked  eontrast  to  tlie 
chivabxius  John  Boys.  I  think  Colonel  Birch'f 
<jiiarteniiaEter  Roe  hm  mode  a  mistake  in  the  date 
of  the  capture  of  the  Earl  of  Forth.  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  tlie  account  that  the  true  date  is  that  of 
the  night  of  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (Sanday, 
27th  Oct.,  1644).  On  the  contrary— though  I 
cannot  prove  it,  for  I  hove  unfortonately  lost  son: 
nieraoranda — I  think  the  escape  took  place  a/ti 
the  summons  to  surrender  and  the  remarkable 
reply  that  "  he  (Sir  J.  John  Boys)  would  by  God's 
help  defend  the  ground."  According  to  Clarendon, 
thia  summons  and  reply  were  made  on  the  SSth. 
Perhaps  some  one  else  has  looked  into  thia  matter. 
The  commentary  and  notes  to  Bireh'i  MejHoirs  are 
Dioet  interesting.      Geo.  Colomb,  Col.,  F.S.A. 

"  KiKasFORTH." — In  the  lordship  of  Barton- 
Upon-Humber  is  an  estate  called  Kingsforth — the 
name  belnc  taken  from  the  headland,  or  marfa, 
termed  "  Kingaforth  Marfa,"  running  through  the 
property,  which,  in  the  unenclosed  field,  separated 
the  north  from  the  south  field.  I  nm  not  aware  of 
the  term  "  nuirfa  "  being  used  in  any  other  simitar 
case.  The  origin  of  the  term  "  Kingaforth  "  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
baving  passed  along  that  bard  beaten  track  when 
1  eaving  the  Abbey  of  Thornton  on  his  way  to  the 
Ermine  Street  travelling  south,  after  having  been 
sumptuously  entertained  by  the  abbot  of  that 
famous  monastery  in  the  year  1541.  "  The  King 
went  forth."  S.  G.  R. 

Periodb  Prohibited  for  Mjhriaoe.  —  On 
going  through  the  parish  registers  of  the  quaint 
old  church  of  Horton,  Dorsetshire,  I  found  the 
roUowiQgwrittenononeofthepage8((fmp.  1629); — 

"  Canjuginm  Aduentus  tollit  Hillariui  (1)  reUiit, 

"  Rogamen  Tetitat  conoedit  Prima  Potrilas. 

"  I.  Ycnm  y  Soondaj  numeOi  bcfors  Christmu  tell  y 
7  Am.j  aft'  twelf  daj. 

"a.  Prom  y'  Bounday  fortnigbt  before  Slirowetyde 
tell  T*  Sounday  aft'  af  wetke. 

"3.  From  y  rogatio'  Sonndsy  tell  7  dayes  aft' whit 
^ouaduy  andy*  7liut  dijeareiacludediny proliibitioD." 
J.  S.  Udai.. 

Junior  AtbenoiuDi  Club. 

The  Latis  Vebhion  of  Bacom's  "Essays."— 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  the  origin 
i>f  the  uitin  version  of  Bacon's  Estays  t  The 
English  version  I  had  always  imagined  to  be 
Bacon's  original,  but  I  am  surprised  to  find,  in 
comparing  the  Latin  nith  the  Engli<!h,  some  mani- 
fest points  of  disagreement,  and,  in  some  instances, 
what  appear  to  be  mistranshitions  of  the  Latin, 
»nch  as  would  be  made  by  one  not  possessing  a 
first-rate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  idiom.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  light  on  this 


aubjeet  from  any  literary  or  biognphidl   cyd»- 

piediaa,  and  so  apply  to  you  in  the  hope  that  sonw 
of  your  correspondents  may  be  poesessed  of  the 
information.  Belles  Ixttrxb, 

National  and  Pritatr  Flags. — Will  too 
inform  uie  what  is  tlie  correct  method  of  dis^^- 
ing  a  family  coat  of  arms  on  a  private  flag!  Wiwii 
arms  ore  thus  displayed,  is  not  the  "  Union"  alwiji 
placed  in  canton,  to  distinguish  the  Kngliifc 
nationality,  and  the  shield  of  arms  in  the  oentn  0< 
the  Sag?    Of  what  colour  should  the  flag  be  I 

In  Canada  the  arms  of  the  Dominion  are  borne 

on  a  shield  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Unioii 

Jack";  and  each  province  places  its  own  shield  of 

arms  on  a  blue  flag,  with  tie  "  Union  "  ill  canton. 

Colonial  Hbuui, 

Annual  Growth  or  Dbposit  oy  Peat. — I 
have  somewhere  seen  a  calculation  of  the  probaUe 
annual  growth  or  deposit  of  peat,  or  of  pMt- 
fomiing  material,  but  can  neither  recall  the  mSat' 
mation  or  its  source.    Can  any  of  your  leadsn 


"LooARTS  LiQHT," — In  two KentiBhwiIla(dated 


'lumini  Sancte  Marie  voc:   logaiysly^t";   i 

b"  Me  voc :  logons."  Have  any  of  yon*' 
readers  met  with  other  mention  of  such  a  li^t  id 
churches  ?    Con  any  one  explain  the  name,  otber>- 


Bexhill  Church  and  Horacz  Walpolk. — 
It  appears  from  Diplock's  Eandhookfor  HiuUngt, 
1846  (p.  82),  that  a  window  from  Beihill  Chni^ 
"  containing  portraits  of  Henry  III.  and  bis  Queen 
in  stained  gloss,"  was  removed  for  Horace  Wolpole ; 
that  it  was  sold  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale,  and  in 
1646  was  said  to  be  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  C^ 
)De  kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  still  thete,  or 
where  else  ;  and  also  to  whom  it  now  belontn  T 
Charles  F.  S.  Warrkk,  M.A. 

Lovia  d'Or. — Can  any  one  inform  me  what 
West  Indian  bird  is  alluded  to  by  Mjyor  Whme- 
Melville  in  Ceriet  as  a  Louis  d'OrT      ■     H.  G. 

The    CisTERctANS.— Where  is  the  best   and 

fullest  account  of  this  Order  to  be  fousdl 

A  FoRBIOHK^. 


DE  MESOHIN,  EAKL  OF  CHE6TKR. 
(4»'S.  xii.  141, 194,  291,331,309.) 
I  cannot  see  that  your  contributor  b 
any  evidence  to  prove  that  there  ever  existed  i>^ 
England  any  family  of  note  which  bore  Ute  n 
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of  De  Meschin.  It  would  hot  help  him,  even  if 
he  couU  prove  that  the  Earls  of  Chester  adopted 
Meschioes  or  Meschinus  as  a  surname :  for  the 
Latin  ^lord  Meschines  or  Meschinus  is  not,  on  his 
own  interpretation  of  it,  a  territorial  designation, 
and  therefore  must  perforce  he  translated  Meschin 
or  Le  Afeschin,  and  not  De  Meschin  ;  because  the 
prefix  le  invariably  denotes  a  name  of  local  origin. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discuss  the  transhition 
of  Latiz  with  a  gentleman  who  deliberately  teUs 
us  that  *'Vicecomes  Baiocensis''  should  be  construed 
"Viscomt  Bayeux,"  and  that  "Brito"  means 
"  British  bom'';  and  who,  moreover,  miuntains  that 
''  the  naaie  was  never  spelled  MeschintM,"  when 
he  quotei  himself  a  charter,  ending  with  "  Testibus, 
Meschinc  Willielmo." 

The  w>rds  Brito  and  Yicecomes  occur  so  fre- 
quently ik  Domesday  that  it  seems  incredible  that 
any  one  siould  mistake  their  meaning.  Does  Mr. 
De  Meschin  seriously  believe  that  the  various 
retainers  cf  Alan  of  Brittany,  who  are  called  Brito 
in  Domeslay,  to  distinguish  them  from  Normans 
and  Englidimen  of  the  same  name,  were  "  British 
bom  "1  ind  does  he  think  that  Edward  of  Salis- 
bury Vicetomes,  Urso  of  Worcester  Yicecomes, 
and  Picot  of  Cambridge  Yicecomes,  were  respec- 
tively style!  Yiscount  Salisbury,  Yiscount  Wor^ 
cester,  and  Yiscount  Cambridge  ?  Such  notions 
are  beyond  iie  pale  of  rational  discussion. 

Before  pr9ceeding  to  prove  that  Earl  Ranulf  and 
his  brother  William  called  themselves  MeschintM 
as  often  as  Seschine^,  I  must  point  out  that  your 
contributor  was  singularly  impradent  in  reiving 
upon  the  Cbartulary  of  Wetherall,  for  as  it  is 

Erinted  in  the  Monasticon  (in,  681),  the  text  is 
opelessly  c«rmpt.  For  example,  Charter  No.  I. 
(which  he  intocently  quotes)  begins,  with  "  Williel- 
mus  Rex  An^lise,"  and  ends  with  "  Testibus  uxore 
mea  Lucia  eb  Henrico  fratre  meo,"  which  most 
strike  every  iitelligent  reader  as  being  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it.  No.  Y.  again  is  equally  cormpt,  and 
is  misquoted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  sense  of 
the  testing  cbuse,  for  the  text  runs  not  (as  printed 
in  "  N.  &  Q.")  "  Meschino  WiUielmo  »  but  "  Mes- 
chino,"  (without  any  Christian  name;  "  Willielmo 
Archidiacono.'' 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  two  Wetherall 
Charters,  whieh,  by  the  way,  prove  nothing  at  all 
to  his  purpose,  I  come  to  his  long  extract  fh>m 
the  Cronicon  Cumbrise,  although  I  cannot  imagine 
how  he  could  have  supposed  this  to  be  a  contem- 
porary Charter,  when  the  last  sentence  of  his  quo- 
tation tells  us  that  Anthony  de  Lucy  saoceeded 
his  brother  Thomas,  and  we  know  that  this  saoce*- 
sion  took  place  in  1308  (Esch.  2  Edw.  IL,  No.  78), 
nearly  201)  years  after  the  death  of  Banolf  Mdh 
chines.  This  pseudo-chronide  has  been  safficieiitly 
exposed  by  greater  antiquaries,  but  I  most  bxisflj 
pomt  out  the  patent  absurdities  in  this  aooooiil.of 
^  the  three  brothers  called  De  Meidmiei.''    We 


"I"" !■ 


read  that  ^^  King  William,  named  the  Butaid,  gftva 
to  Ranulph  De  Meschines  the  vikoU  oomllif  joI 
Cumbria,  and  to  Geofl&ey,  brother  of  Bannlph,  the 
county  of  Chester,  and  to  WilUam,  tiieir  biouieir, 
the  district  of  Coupland."  ^  Gfeoffirej  De  Mes- 
chines, Earl  of  Chester,  died  without  heir  of  his 
body,  and  Banulph  was  Earl  of  Chester,"  &c.  Now 
everybody  knows  that  Hugh  of  Avranches,  called 
Lupus,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  gavB  the  EKrldom 
of  Chester  in  1070,  was  neither  named  GeoffiN 
nor  De  Meschines,  nor washethebrother of  Banulj 
Meschines,  but  his  maternal  ande.  It  is  e 
notorious  that  Earl  Hugh  did  not  die  without  aa 
heir,  but  was  succeeded  by  his  son  BichaKd,  ^id^ 
was  Earl  for  nineteen  years,  and  was  drowned  in 
\kid  Blaziche  Nef  in  1120,  when  the  eaiidom 
escheated  to  the  Crown.  Soon  afterwards  HeiOTf. 
re-granted  the  Earidom  of  Chester  to  Banolf  minr 
chines,  one  of  Earl  Richard's  numerous  coosinflk 
eerman,  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  to  the 
&o  wn  his  lordship  of  Carlisle,  and  of  his  psiyinff 
a  sum  of  money  so  large  that  a  balance  of  1,000£ 
still  remained  due  to  the  Exchequer  in  1130; 
(Bot  Pip.  31  Hen.  I.^  p.  110.) 

Aflain,  the  Chronide  is  gaUtjr  of  a  vtiapMa 
anachronism  in  saying  that  Wilnam  L  (woo^  bj 
the  wav,  is  never  named  Bastardns  in  any  gendinie 
charter)  gave  the  county  of  Cumbria  to  Bannli^  for 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  Cumbria  didnot  mesa 
the  modem  countv  of  Cmnberland,  but  was  the 
collective  name  of  the  whole  district  indadednn 
the  bi^oTOics  of  Whitheme,  Glasgow,  andOaxllsIe. 
William  L  had  no  interest  whatever  in  GmnhEi& 
and  therefore  it  is  not  included  in  jDomeaday,  aad 
it  was  not  untQ  1092  that  WOliamll.  took  possea- 
sion  of  the  southern  division  of  Cumbria  lying 
between  the  Sdwav  and  the  Duddon,  wftken'  he 
built  a  casUe  at  Carlisle,  and  colonised  the  distriist 
It  was,  therefore,  the  lordship  of  Carlisle,  and  not 
the  county  id  Cumbria,  which  Henry  L  (noi 
William  L)  gave  to  Banulf  Meschines.  (See  &- 
UrodueUon  to  tke  Pipe  BoOs  of  Oumberkmdf  8v<b^ 
1847.) 

I  now  pass  to  authorities  more  worthy  of  ond&' 
The  Chartnlaxy  of  St  WerlNiige»  Chester  (BfinL  a. 
387),  directly  contradicts  the  pnipoee  for  whioii  ii 
is  quoted  in '^  N.  &  Q.,"  for  the  name  De  MesdiinMi' 
never  oocnrs  in  it  at  all,  and  none  of  the  foa^ 
are  called  Meschin  except  Banulf  and  his  luoUfior . 
William.    No.  Y.,  made  in  1119  b^bn  Bundfii 
accession  to  the  earldom,  ends  with  ^Ulest.  Bi^ 
nnlpho  Meschin.''  &&    No.  YL  be|^  ^Baanl*' 
tribns  Comes  OeriamJ'  and  ends   ^IMLnumip 
WmeLmi  Mesehini-Signnm  WilKshnf  Mjwwhini* 
If  these  cfaarten  had  not  been  qaotedJB  ^H  &  Q." 
by  some  one  who  sayi  in  the  same  page  thi^htlM.  . 
^fMMTseeiiaiqriiistanoeof  MeecliuitttJ'  I  diodi-- 
not  think  it.neoenanr  hsro  to  nfor  nim  to  tkeT 

jMinnind  ^^mJ— tow  in  iJMi  T^tSti  u»iMiwii»* 

The  CbaitidH7  cl  St  Be^  ooalaiBi  neta  to  tto  • 
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DUipoBe,  and  is  more  correctly  printed  than  usual 
in  the  Monastieon,  because  the  original  happens  to 
be  preserved  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.,  wliich 
were  in  the  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  the  Editor 
(Man.  v.,  577).     In  Nos.  II.  and  III.  the  founder 
simply  describes  himself   as    ^^AVillichnuH   iilius 
Banulphi/'  but  No.  IV.  begins    '''  Willielvius  le 
Megchmy  omnibus,"  &c.     Nos.  V.  and  VI.   are 
cbafters  of  William's  son,  "  Ranulphus  Meschimw, 
filius  Willielmi,  filii  Itanulphi.     I  need  scarcely 
remark    that    William's   son    Ranulf  would   be 
"  Junior  "  in  respect  to  his  cousin  Earl  Ranulf  II. 
It  may  be  objected  that  these  proofs  are  limited 
to  William,  but  I  will  now  show  tliat  Earl  Ranulf 
was  also   commonly  called    Mescliinit^.     In   the 
Feodary  of  Lincolnshire,  printed  by  Hearne  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Lther  Niger,  whicli  was  evi- 
dently drawn  up  between  11()6  and  112(),  "Ra- 
Qulfus  Meschinii^"  occurs  ten  times,  and  is  never 
called  by  any  other  name,  and  his  brotlier  Williel- 
mus  Me8chinT£8  occurs  as  often.     Again,   in  the 
Charters  of  Abingdon  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  59,  77),  two 
charters  of  Henry  I.  have  in  the   testing  clause 
Ranulfo  Meschino. 

Having  thus  proved  to  demonstration  that  tlie 
name  borne  by  Earl  Ranulf  and  his  brother  is  in 
genuine  charters  Meschines,  Meschinus,  Lc  Meschin 
or  Meschin,  and  not  De  Meschines  or  Ve  Meschin, 
I  confidently  re-assert  that  no  contemporary  ex- 
ample can  be  produced  of  any  successor  or  de- 
scendant of  Earl  Ranulf  I.  liearing  this  name.  If 
I  am  wrong  in  this,  it  must  he  easy  to  convict  me 
of  error,  for  we  are  assured  "  That  De  Meschin  was 
the  family  surname  of  the  Earls  of  Chester  is  a 
ftbct  as  weU  authenticated  as  any  in  history.  It  is 
attested  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  public  treaties 
with  foreign  States,  by  public  rolls  and  private 
charters  innumerable."  With  this  superabundance 
of  evidence  at  his  disposal,  your  contributor  alleges 
in  contradiction  one  solitary  instance,  namely,  the 
charter  of  Henry  III.  confinning  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  Galder  Abbey  "  ex  dono  Ra- 
nulphi  Meschin."  {Mon,  v.,  340.)  But  so  learned 
a  writer  ought  to  have  known  that  Calder  Abbey 
was  founded  by  Ranulf  I.,  and  that  the  statement 
of  its  foundation  in  1134  by  Earl  Ranulf  II.  is  one 
of  the  blunders  of  that  standing  disgrace  to  English 
scholarship,  the  new  edition  of  the  Moriastican. 
Dugdale  states  correctly  that  Calder  Abbey  was 
founded  by  Ranulf  Meschines,  who  died  in  1128, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  original  foundation  took 
place  before  Ranulf  obtained  the  Earldom  of 
Cheater,  because  after  that  period  the  site  of  Calder 
and  the  lands  comprised  in  the  original  endowment 
weore  no  longer  Ranulf's  to  bestow.  His  whole 
interest  in  Cumberland  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kinff,  and  is  accounted  for  amongst  the  royal 
demesnes  m  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1131.  This  proof, 
therefore,  of  Ranulf  II.  being  called  Meschin  resolves 
itself  into  a  blander.    I  have  hitherto  said  nothing 


about  tlie  meaning  of  Meschines,  because  so  loni; 
as  it  is  proved  to  be  an  adjective  and  a  sobriquet^ 
it  matters  little  to  my  purpose  whether  it  means 
**  ^7^;  youngtr"  or,  as  Mr.  Be  Meschin  conlendfl^ 
"  a  tartar."  I  have  no  glossary  of  early  ¥wn6ti 
within  reach,  and  am  quite  willing  to  aoM^  the 
ipse  dixit  of  Stapleton,  who  is  fa^ls  prmDep§  of 
Anglo-Nonnan  genealogists,  but  I  must  remaik 
that  his  interpretation  is  corroborated  byaoom- 
parison  of  all  the  passages  in  which  the  woid  oooofS. 
Besides  Ranulf  Meschines,  we  liave  en  reootd 
William  de  Albini  Meschines  (Belvoi?  Ghaitl 
William  de  Roumare  le  Meschyn  (Laoock  Ghait), 
and  Robert  Bnis  Meschin  (Gisburgh  Chart).  Mes- 
chines, or  Le  Meschin,  therefore,  waaawjidsapep* 
added  to  their  surnames  by  four  con^emponiy 
Nonnans,  who  were  in  nowise  related  to  each  other, 
but  who  all  were  the  sons  of  fitthers  bearing  fths 
same  Cliristian  name  as  themselves,  ani  we  must 
assume  that  it  was  a  personal  sobriquet  because  it 
was  not  transmitted  by  any  of  the  four  to  tibeir 
descendants.  What  else  then  except "  tie  yoniunr' 
will  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  o?  its 
meaning  ? 

And  now  for  Lord  Audley's  claim  to  .he  Earldom 
of  Rosniar.  I  can  now  guess,  from  Mr.  De  Meschin's 
description  of  what  he  calls  the  peera^  daim,  the 
origin  of  the  blunder,  without  troubliie  his  Lord- 
ship's executors.  The  document  whichCordAudley 
showed  to  him,  in  which  the  epithe*'  Le  Meschui 
occurs,  was  evidently  the  pamphlet  of  twenty-fiwr 
ptiges  published  in  1832  by  the  pfeudo-beionet 
Blinks,  ''  Showing  the  descent  of  Lord  Aiidley  from 
the  ancient  Earls  of  Salisbury,  and  his  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  that  earldom."  The  genealogy  of 
these  earls  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Lacock  Abbey  {Mon.  vi.,  502): — 

"  Erat  quidum  miles  strenaus  Normaims,  Walteras  le 
Ewrus,  Comes  de  Eosmar,  cui  propter  yrobitatdm  iuam 
Rex  Guil.  Congf.  dcdit  totum  dominium  le  Saresboiia  ft 
Ambresburia.  [/)om«i(faycontradiotBtIns8tor7l  Anle- 
quam  iate  Walterus  le  Eurus  in  Angliam  venu,  geoiilt 
GerotduDi  Comitem  de  Rwmar,  Mantctee,  qui  genuit 
Guillelmum  de  Rosmar  le  GroB,  qui  K^niit  QuU.  at  Jte^ 
marie  Meschyn,  Becuiidum  o|ui  genuitOuiJelmum, tertim 
de  Kosmar,  qui  obiit  tine  liberis.  Poitqoam  Walteraale 
Eurus  genuit  Edwardum  [de  Saresburiaj." 

The  title  "  Comes  de  Rosmar  "  is, of  course, ameie 
rhetorical  flourish  by  which  the  monk  of  the  four- 
teenth century  describes  Gerald  de  Roumare,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,  who  were  de- 
scended from  a  common  stock  with  the  Eaib  of 
Salisbury ;  for  everybody  knows  that  there  weie 
no  "  Comites ''  in  Normandy  before  the  conquest 
of  England  out  of  the  reigning  family,  and  tlie 
Norman  earls  are  all  as  well  ascertained  as  the 
existing  English  dukes.  But  to  do  Banks  justice,  he 
didnotckimforLordAudleytheEarldomofRosmsr, 
or  that  William  Le  Meschin  was  his  ancestor;  bat  he 
maintained  that  Lord  Audlev  was  entitled  to  the 
Earldom  of  Salisbury,  as  the  hmr  of  James  de 
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Audley,  who  married  Ela  de  Longesfree,  the  heiress 
eventually  of  her  ftuiiily.  It  tuirns  out,  however, 
that  Lard  And  ley  was  not  descended  from  this 
marriage  at  all,  for  Beltz  has  cleariy  proved 
{KnighU  of  tU  Garter,  p.  81),  that  Ela  was  the 
second  wife  of  James  de  Audley,  and  that  his  heir, 
the  anccitor  of  the  Lord  Audleys,  was  the  son  of  a 
previous  marriage.  Because  the  Manor  of  Stratton 
Audley,  which  was  entailed  on  Ela  and  her  heirs 
male,  deicended  to  Hugh  de  Audley,  who  was  the 
5th  youngest  son  of  his  father,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  Ela*s  only  son.  Hence  all  the  preten- 
sions of  Lord  Audley  to  be  the  heir  of  the  Earls  of 
Salisbury  and  to  be  kinsman  to  the  house  of  Ron- 
mare  vanish  into  thin  air. 

It  seenu  to  be  thought  a  good  joke  that  the  dark 
ages  of  genealogy  lasted  until  1844 ;  but  I  wish 
that  I  could  think  that  they  had  ended  then.  The 
piiper  on  De  Meschin  is  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  aid  it  has  since  been  completely  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  a  series  of  papers  on  De  Quinci, 
inasmuch  as  twelve  columns  will  hold  six  times  as 
many  blunders  as  two. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  must  disclaim  any 
kind  of  intention  of  giving  or  taking  offence,  for  it 
is  quite  natiual  that  your  contributor  should  warmly 
defend  the  supposed  glories  attached  to  the  name 
of  De  Meschia,  seeing  that  he  selected  this  name 
for  his  adoption,  when  he  had  idl  the  illustrious 
names  in  England  to  choose  from.  My  sole  object 
is  to  insist  thai  genealogical  details  are  worse  tluui 
worthless,  unless  they  are  accurate  and  capable  of 
proof.  I  admit  that  some  wiser  men  maintain 
that  the  labour  which  accuracy  involves  is  not 
repaid  by  the  result  obtained,  but  such  men  stand 
aloof  altogether  from  genealogical  discussions,  and 
abstain  from  the  folly  of  writing  in  literary  journals 
on  studies  which  they  have  not  cared  to  pursue. 

l^WARS. 

Dr.  Bossy  (4*^  S.  xii.  47.) — This  person  was  one 
of  the  last  itinerant  empirics  who  dispensed  medi- 
cines and  practised  the  healing  art  publicly  and 
gratuitously  on  a  stage.  He  flourished  about  a 
century  ago,  and  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Covent  Garden,  between  17/0  and  1790,  where 
every  Thursday,  for  many  years,  his  stage  was 
erected  opposite  the  north-west  colonnade.  I  have 
frequently  heiird  the  late  J.  T.  Smith  tell  anecdotes 
about  him,  and  my  father,  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, employed  Rowlandson,  the  celebrated 
caricaturist,  to  make  drawings  of  his  stage  and  its 
occupants. 

Dr.  Bossy  was  a  German,  had  considerable  private 
pnictice,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a 
skilful  operator.  He  was  certainly  a  humourist,  as 
the  following'  dialogue,  extracted  from  The  Remi- 
niscences of  Henry  Angelo  (i.  135),  will  fully  testify. 
The  scene  is  the  doctor's  platform  in  Covent 
Garden : — 


u 


An  aged  womUftii  was  helped  up  the  ladder  and  geated 
in  the  chair ;  she  had  been  deaf,  nearly  blind,  and  mm 
lame  to  boot:  indeed,  she  might  be  said  to  have  been 
visited  with  Mrs.  Thrale's  three  warnings,  and  death 
would  Lave  walked  in  at  her  door,  only  that  Dr.  Botaw 
blocked  up  the  passage.  The  doctor  asked  questions  with 
an  audible  voice,  and  the  patient  responded— he  usually 
repeating  the  response,  in  nis  Anglo-Oerman  dialect 

"  Doctor.  Dis  poora  voman  vot  is — how  old  vosh  yoni 

"  Old  Woman.  I  be  almost  eighty.  Sir ;  seventy-nine 
last  Lady  Day,  old  style. 

'*  Doctor.  Ah,  tat  is  an  incurable  disease. 

"  Old  Woman.  0  dear  1  0  dear  1  say  not  so— incomUe  t 
Why  you  have  restored  my  sight — I  can  hear  again— and 
I  can  walk  without  my  crutchef . 

** Doctor  (smiling).  No,  no,  good  vomans — old  age  is 
vot  is  incurable  ;  but  by  the  plessing  of  Qote,  I  vill  cure 
you  of  vot  is  elshe.  Dis  poora  voman  vos  lame  and  deaf, 
and  almost  blind.  How  many  hosipetals  have  you  been 
in? 

"  Old  Woman.  Three,  Sir,  St  Thomases,  St  Bartho* 
lomew's,  and  St.  George's. 

*'  Doctor.  Vot,  and  you  found  no  reliefs  f—v^  none— 
not  at  alls  ? 

**  Old  Wom^n.  No,  none  at  all,  Sir. 

"Doctor.  And  how  many  mescal  profSesBioiMii  hafe 
attended  you  ? 

"  Old  Woman.  Some  twenty  or  thirW,  Sir. 

**  Doctor.  O  mine  Qote !  Three  dok  hodpetalf,  and 
dirty  (thirty)  doctors )  I  should  vonder  vot  u  you  have 
not  enough  to  kill  you  twenty  time.  Dis  poora  i^maiif 
has  become  mine  patient  Doctor  Bofqr  gain  all  patients 
bronounced  ingurables ;  pote  mid  de  plessing  or  Brovi* 
dence,  I  shall  make  short  work  of  it,  and  set  you  upon 
your  legs  again.  Goode  beoples,  dis  poora  vomans,  vaa 
teaf  as  a  toor  nails  (holding  up  his  watch  to  her  ear»  and 
striking  the  repeater),  gan  you  hear  dat  pell  1 

'*  Old  Woman.  Yes,  nr. 

"  Doctor.  0  den  be  thankful  to  Gote.  Can  you  wtJk 
round  dis  chair  1  (offering  his  arm). 

"Old  TTomaw.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Doctor.  Sit  you  town  again,  good  tomans,  Gan  yoa 
see] 

"  Old  Woman.  Pretty  so-so,  doctor. 

"  Doctor.  Vot  gan  you  see,  good  vomans ! 

"  Old  Woman.  I  can  see  the  baker  there  (pointing  to 
a  mutton-pyeman,  with  the  pve  board  on  his  nead.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  him). 

''Doctor.  And  vat  else  gan  you  see,  good  vomaiMl 

"Old  Woman.  The  poU- parrot  thero  (poittUn|r  lo 

Bichardson's  hotel).    'Lying  old ,' screamed  Jueh- 

ardson*8  poll -parrot     All   the  crowd   shouted  with 
laughter. 

"  Dr.  Bossy  waited  until  the  langh  had  subsided,  and 
looking  across  the  way,  significantly  shook  his  head  at 
the  parrot,  and  gravely  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  bosom, '  Tis  no  lie,  you  silly  pird,  'tis  all  true  asla  dfr 
gosbel.' " 

Edward  F.  Bikbattlt. 

MoMMocKT-PAN  (4*  S.  xii.  427.)— The  word 
mommocks  is  the  Old  Eng.  mammock,  a  fragment. 
Hence  the  verb  ma/mmocky  to  tear  into  fra^ents, 
used  by  Shakspeare,  Coriol.  i.  3,  71.  I  suspect 
the  word  is  now  used  only  locally. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  contributors  to 
"N.  &  Q.,**  who  make  notes  of  dialectal  wordily 
would  do  great  service  to  the  cause  of  KngU'ith 
philology  by  sending,  at  ihe  9ame  time,  a  brief  nofo 
of  the  xvordf  its  si^aification,  its  locality,  and  (if 
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possible)  its  pronunciation,  to  myself,  for  insertion 
m  the  Glossaries  of  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
Otherwise  these  words  will  be  lost  to  us,  since  the 
indices  of  "N.  &  Q."  have  no  special  heading 
under  which  provincial  words  are  recorded,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  recovering  them  but  by  re- 
reading the  whole  of  the  numbers  through  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  will  involve  a  labour 
which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  Will 
any  one  help  in  it  ?  And  will  any  contributors 
help  us,  in  the  future,  by  sending  us  abstracts  of 
the  articles  which  they  contribute  u])on  this  sub- 
ject ?  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Hon.  Sec.  E.D.S. 
1^  Cintra  Temce,  Cambridge. 

"Quotations  in  Catalogues"  (4**»S. xii.  225.) 
— The  following  quotations  are  among  some  cata- 
logues of  second-hand  books  in  my  p)sse3sion : — 

"  A  taite  for  books  is  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  my 
life."-G'*6o». 

"  His  bookes  againe."— FatWe  Queen,  c.  i.,  bk.  i. 

"  Worthy  books  are  not  companions — they  are  solitudes ; 
we  lose  ourselres  in  them  and  all  our  cares.** — Bailey. 

**  The  mind  shall  banquet  though  the  body  pine." — No 
aathority  given  in  Catalogue. 

**  The  giving  a  bookseller  his  price  for  his  bookes  has 
this  advantage.— he  that  will  do  soe  shall  hare  the  refusal 
of  whatsoever  comes  to  his  hands,  and  soe  by  that  meanes 
get  many  things  whiche  otherwise  he  should  have  never 
scene." — Shelden, 

F.S.A. 
Rockview,  Cork. 

If  Mr,  Skipton  will  apply  to  Mr.  Blackburn, 
bookseller  (late  of  Reading),  Exeter,  and  Mr. 
Colwell,  Hereford,  for  their  second-hand  catalogues, 
he  will  find  several  of  them  interpolated  by  quaint 
remarks.  Biblia. 

Reading. 

**  A  good  book  nerer  comes  too  late."— Pa  wr*  Letters. 

**  Reading  maketh  k/uU  man.  conference  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  Histories  make  men  trM«, 
poetry,  witty;  mathematics,  snJ/tle  ;  natural  philosophy. 
deep,  moraty  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend.** 
— Lcrd  Bacon*i  Euay  on  Study. 

"  Books  are  the  legacies  that  genius  leaves  to  mnnkind, 
to  be  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
presents  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn." — 
Addison. 

"  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  doc  contain 
a  potencie  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  actire  as  that  Soule 
was  whose  progeny  they  are."— 3/i7fon. 

"  Out  of  the  old  Fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 
Cometh  all  this  new  Come  from  yero  to  vcre ; 
And  out  of  olde  Bookes.  in  good  faithe, 
Cometh  all  this  new  Science  that  men  lerc." 

Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

E.  H.  Coleman. 

"  Among  so  many  things  as  are  by  men  poRseMed  or 
pursued  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  all  the  r&«tare 
baubles  besides  (sic),  old  wood  to  burn,  old  wine  todrink, 
old  friends  to  converse  with,  and  old  books  to  rend." — 
Alphomust  King  of  Arragon  ('[uoted  by  Sir  William 
Temple). 

"  He  that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful 


friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful  compaidon, 
and  affectionate  comforter.*'— Dr.  Barrov. 

**  There  is  a  kind  of  physiognomy  in  the  titles  of  books 
no  less  than  in  the  races  of  men,  by  which  a  skilAil 
observer  will  as  well  know  what  to  expect  from  thocnt 
as  the  other." — Butler*s  Remains. 

"  We  breathe  but  the  air  of  books."— Hcufit/. 

"  They  are  for  company  the  best  Friends— in  ]>oiibti 
Counsellors,  in  Damps  Comforters.  Time's  Prosptodvi^ 
the  Home  Trareller's  Ship  or  Hone,  the  bnaie  man's  bMt 
Recreation,  the  Opiate  of  idle  WearineM,  the  Mlndt*! 
best  Ordinary,  Nature's  Garden  and  Seed-plot  of  Inunor- 
XAliiy:*— Richard  Whitelock^s  Zootomia,  1654. 

J.  Mamuil. 

[All  "  Quotations  in  Catalogues  "  to  be  sent  in  fotoM 
to  Mr.  Skiitok,  Tivoli  Cottage,  Cheltenham.] 

Caspar  Hauser  (or  Gaspar  Hausbr)  (4*^  S. 
xii.  325,  414.) — In  the  remarks  on  this  subject 
reference  is  made  only  to  the  Ptnny  Moffcaine  and 
the  Popular  Encyclopaditi,  It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  an  account  of  Caspar  Hinier  was 
published  from  official  documents  by  Anselm  Yon 
Feuerbach,  President  of  the  Court  of  AppeaL 
taken  from  the  depositions  made  before  the  lej^al 
tribunal  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  inqoinng 
into  this  strange  and  mysterious  a&ir.  Mr. 
Fcuerbach  says  "that  the  judicial  authorities  have, 
with  a  faithfulness  at  once  unwearied  and  regard- 
less of  consequences,  endeavoured  to  proaecate 
their  inquiries  concerning  the  case,  by  the  aid  ni 
every,  even  the  most  extraordinary  means,  which 
were  at  their  disposal ;  and  that  their  inquiries 
have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  But  not 
all  heights,  depths,  and  distances,  are  accessible  to 
the  reach  of  civil  justice." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Feuerbach  took  place  bood 
after  the  publication  of  this  his  last  work,  when 
the  inquiry  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Kliiber,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  public  law,  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Gaspar  Hauser  was  the  product  of  an 
illicit  amour ;  that  a  priest,  the  reputed  fiftther, 
took  charge  of  the  child  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  and  finally  inclosed  it  in  a  subterraneons 
hole  or  vault  in  a  convent  where  he  was  residing ; 
that  thus  imprisoned,  and  shut  out  from  all  human 
intercourse,  tne  unhappy  bemg  passed  his  existence 
until  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  being  found,  when 
the  priest,  being  compelled  to  quit  the  convent^ 
and  naving  no  other  place  of  concealment  at  hand, 
released  and  left  the  boy  to  his  &te.  The  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  was  so  clearly  made  out 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  true  elucidation 
had  been  arrived  at. 

These  circumstances  may  account  for  no  further 
official  report  having  been  made,  or  at  least  made 
public. 

A  translation  into  English  of  Mr.  Feuorbach's 
book  was  published  in  1833  by  Kennett,  and  Jules 
Janin  has  made  this  young  man's  story  a  meta- 
physical tale  in  his  Corites  dt  2'outes  les  Vouleun. 

W.  DiLKE. 
Chichester. 
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Inspiration  of  the  Heathen  Writers  (4*^  S. 
xii.  151,  236,  316,  416.)— I  think  if  Mr.  Birch 
will  refer  again  to  my  short  paper,  at  page  316,  he 
will  find  that  my  request  was  not  so  large  and 
exacting  as  he  seems  to  have  understood  it.  It 
simply  referred,  as  I  carefully  worded  it,  to  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  as  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp,  are  Kar  ^^ox^jv,  commonly  styled. 
I  should  never  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to 
ask  of  any  gentleman  "  an  index,  or  analysis,  or 
concordance  "  of  any  book  whatever,  much  less  of 
the  Catena  Patruvi  of  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

Thanking  Mr.  Birch  for  the  courteous  tone  of 
his  paper  throughout,  I  observe  in  it  but  one  par- 
ticular, which  seems  to  call  from  me  any  remark. 
I  may  have  mis-apprehended  him,  but  in  quoting 
the  Clementine  Homilies  Mr.  Birch  a/ppears  to 
quote  them  as  authentic  writings,  classing  them 
apparently  with  "  other  of  the  Fathers,"  t£it  is,  I 
suppose,  of  "  the  first  and  second  centuries."  If 
this  should  be  Mr.  Birch's  view,  I  am  sornr  to 
say  that  I  dissent  from  it  wholly.  On  the  best 
authority,  they  have  long  been  held  as  spurious, 
and  as  productions  of  a  time  far  lower  down  than 
that  of  Clement.  Dr.  Burton  says  of  them :  "  The 
liecognitions  and  Homilies  which  bear  Clement's 
name,  are  such  palpable  forgeries,  if  they  were 
really  meant  to  deceive,  that  it  would  be  waste  of 
critical  labour  to  prove  that  they  were  not  written 
by  Clement."  And  Dr.  Jacobson  says  (D«  8. 
Clement.  Rom,  Vita  et  Scriptit)  : — 

"  Praeter  RecognitioDum  Hbros  decern,  dementis  no- 
men  prseferunt  alia  scripta  supposita ;  quinque  ad  diveraos 
Epistolse,  Homilise  xiz.  Constitutionum  Apostolonim, 
lib.  Tiii.  Liturgia,  et  Canones  Apostolorum,  qu»  omnia 
collegit  et  illustrayit  Cotelerius." 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

North  of  Ireland  Provincialisms  (4*^  S. 
ix.  119,  189,  404.) — At  these  references  are  several 
North  of  Ireland  provincialisms,  accompanied  with 
c[ueries  which  have  remained  unanswered.  The 
North  of  Ireland  is  quite  a  terra  incognita  to 
average  Englishmen  in  general,  and  to  antiquarian 
topographers  and  the  like  especially.  I  have  kept 
my  ears  open  for  curious  expressions,  and  send  you 
now  some  further  "  sayings  "  and  words.  I  have 
to  some  extent  written  them  phonetically : — 
''  It 's  better  than  none  like  Collins's  child." 

This  I  secured  on  the  top  of  Ned's  Top,  aheathery  hill 

near  BeechiU,  Londonderry,  while  in  pursuit  of  hares. 

**  Tyrone  for  a  pretty  lass,  but  Fermanagh  for  man  and 
horse." 

"  Tyrone  among  the  bushes." 

This  is  a  well-wooded  county.  "  A  wee  nat  of  a 
man  about  as  high  as  two  turf  and  a  clod."  A 
"turf"  =  a  piece  of  turf  for  a  fire;  they  are 
usually  cut  in  pieces  about  12  x  4  x  4  in. 

"  Houghel,"  a    rickctty,    clumsy,    slow  beast. 
"  Shannoch,"  a  chat. 


"  Colcannon,"  a  dish  of  "  greens*'  and  potatoes 
mashed  up  together. 

"  Crowle,"  a  stunted  dwarf  of  a  child. 

"Bray,"  a  hilL  There  is  a  word  brew  (qy. 
brow)  which  I  have  often  heard  applied  to  a 
mound,  hillock,  or  steep  bank,  also  to  the  top  or 
top  edge  of  such.  This  may  be  the  same  wonl  as 
hrayy  which  we  find  in  "  Bar's  Brav,"  a  very  steep 
descent  at  Beechill,  about  400  yards  long  and  300 
feet  high.  Cf.  also  the  Quay  Bray  (not  pronounced 
like  key),  ayery  steep  hillside  that  descends  at  the 
waterside  at  Londonderry  to  the  river.  Up  this 
fearful  ascent  the  coach  m  old  times  used  to  go, 
and  certainly  it  is  the  steepest  piece  of  "hi^ 
road  "  that  I  ever  met  with.  The  word  appears  in 
Bray,  co.  Wicklow,  and  also  in  the  forms  of  Brigh, 
CO.  Tyrone,  and  Bree,  co.  Donegal  Bair,  I  learn 
from  Joyce's  valuable  work,  is  "  the  top  of  any- 
thing," but  I  question  whether  it  could  be  intro- 
duce here,  for  Bar's  is  evidently  possessive,  and 
refers  to  some  person  of  by-gone  times.  So  32i 
miles  Airther  up  NecPs  Top  is  the  summit  of  the 
hill  of  which  "  Barr's  Bray  "  is  a  steep  escarpment. 
Can  any  one  aid  me  in  ascertaining  who  "Bar" 
(or  "  Barr  ")  and  "  Ned  "  were  ? 

"  Whitteritt "  =  a  weasel  "  Sneel,"  as  in  Scot- 
land, is  often  used  =  "  to  climb."  So  also  to 
"rid  up"  (red  up)  =  to  clean  up,  for  which  see 
Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary,  t  ^^e  also  heard 
the  saying,  "  Oh,  he  '11  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn,"  of  one  likely  to  turn  out  ill,  the  latter  being 
the  more  probable  alternative  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  "  They  were  in  each  other's  wool,"  of  two 
men  ^pplins  with  each  other  in  a  fight.  The 
foUowinff  child's  song  deserves  the  notice  of  Mr. 
HaUiweU : — 

"  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

How  does  your  garden  grow ; 
Silver  bells  and  cockle-shells, 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row  1 " 

"London  bridge  is  broken, 
And  what  shall  I  do  for  a  token  1 
Give  me  a  pin  to  stick  in  my  thumby 
And  carry  my  lady  to  London." 

We  have  also  the  word  "Blether,"  a  clumsy, 

foolish,  or  stupid  person,  or — to  exphun  obscurunk 

per  obscuritbs —  a  "  fouther,"  one  who  always  "  puts 

nis  foot  in  it."    Perhaps  "Blether."  found  also  in 

"  Blethercumskite,"  with  the  0.£.  ^'  bleeth,"  feeble, 

about  which   (jf.  367  of  this  vol)   F.  H.  St. 

inquires.    WillMr.  Joyce  give  the  etymology  and 

meaning  of  "  Lima-vady,"  which  I  cannot  nnd  in 

his  bo^      The  latter  half  obviously  refers  to 

"  a  doe,"  as  in  "  Lisa-vady,"  but  what  of  the  first 

dot  the  word— iiwa  F  The  expression  **Mill- 
"  is  common  enough  =  mill-race,  mill-stream. 
Can  we  connect  lead  with  the  old  and  still  sor- 
vivine  word  lode=&  way,  line,  or  course  ? 

"(^rry"  (phonetically  written)  is  the  common 
word  for  a  weir.  Joyce  gives  carra,  an  Irish  word, 
for  a  weir,  and   instances   Carrick-on-Shannon, 
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so-mlled  from  an  ancient  weir  across  the  Shannoa 
at  that  poinl.  The  old  name  of  this  place  was 
ChrrickdrumruBk  (CaiHdli-droDiii-nusc  in  the  Four 
Masters),  the  weir  of  the  Drumroosk.  This  word, 
however,  is  rare  in  place  namex,  and  the  ether 
"  carricks  "  are  to  be  referred  to  "  cBniiig,''  a  rock. 
To  "  hap  up,"  mentioned  in  Wedgwood  and  now 
nearly  out  uf  use,  ia  common  enough  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  =  to  cover  up  warm,  wrap  up. 

Mnj  I  also  ask  Mr.  Joyce  for  the  derivation  of 
ttrmino  mviigan,  Fimghan,  a  river  in  co.  London- 
derry, Tirkeeran  in  the  same,  and  Colli"  or  Conip, 
the  old  name  of  what  in  now  called  &e  "  Mill- 
river"  at  Buncrana,  co.  Donefrnl !  I  should  uIbo 
add  these  eurions  little  words  "  Crotel''  =n  white 
kind  of  mosH  found  in  bogs  j  "  nough  "=  a  hillock  ; 
and  the  expresaiona,  "  At  screek  o'  day,"  nnd  "  It 
was  high  go  mad  with  them."      H.  S.  Skiptos. 

Buter  College,  Oiford. 

Tbb  Eook  at  Cuesb  (4'"  S.  xii,  286,  355.)— 
There  hits  alffnvG  existed  a,  great  uncertainty  of 
opinion  amongst  those  who  have  written  on  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  chees,  reganling  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  this  piece.  The  Ic^ndic 
term  for  it  is  HrAkar,  a  brave  soldier,  or  military 
adventurer,  which  is  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
Best  its  Eastero  name.  Sir  William  Jones  denves 
it  fifom  the  Indian  roth,  an  armed  chariot  (  Dr. 
Hyde  from  the  Persian  rucA,  a  dromedary  ;  othere 

yin  have  traced  it  to  the  febnlous  bird  called  roe, 
which  we  read  in  the  Arabian,  NighU.  The 
distioguiahed  Oriental  scholar,  the  late  Professor 
Dancan  Forbes,  of  King's  College,  who  waa  him- 
Mlf  a  chess  amateur  of  considerable  force,  and 
possessed  a  more  intimate  and  profound  knowledge 
of  the  archieology  of  this  ancient  game  thnn  any 
writer  on  it  who  preceded  him,  in  his  Hiitory  of 
Cheif,  p.  210,  pronounces  the  following  opiuioi: 
■which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  satis 
ftctoty  ; — 

"  This  (the  rook)  i«  the  onlj  cheig  piece  th>t  bai  fc 
countless  ages  preaerted,  with  but  little  altentioD,  its 
orlginil  Sanskrit  name,  rota,  a  boat,  or  ship.  The 
PeniaQB  slightly  modified  tho  Sajiskrit  term  into  ™fA, 
wbieb,  in  tiicir  languagn,  dcnotei  a  her>,  or  ohamriion. 
The  Arabareceivedtlie  wordunolterod  from  tboPersiani, 
and  brou}clit  toe  Hoie  along  with  tbem  into  WeitiirD 
Europe.  Tbence  cnmo  the  Latinized  form  roehtu,  u  ircll 
as  tho  more  modern  foniiB.  roe,  romf,  Tocm,  iwA,  rort, 
and  rooZ'.  It  no  happens  tbat  the  Ilaliuis  have  in  tbeir 
own  laai^ge  a  word  mmcwhit  eimilir  in  sound  and 
ipellitig,  which  signifies  'a  furtrew,'  or  'castle';  and 
this  gite  riiB  to  their  lorrt  or  cailfUo  ;  tlicnca  mmo  tho 
tour,  Ot<trm,tOKtr,  and  coifjf,  ncFwta  be  metwitli  in  moat 
Biuopean  lanituages." 

It  is  to  Professor  Forijei,  I  may  mention,  that 
tlie  credit  is  due,  of  having  set  iit  rent  the  lung 
Texcd  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  game 
of  chess,  whicli  was  claimed  for  aa  many  countries 
M  there  were  aforetime  cities,  who  insisted  on 
having  given   fcirth  to  Homer,  via.,  China,  India, 


PcKCii,  Arabia,  Egypt,  ABayria,  and  Greece.  The 
learned  Professor,  in  his  work  just  qaoted,  hiL 
with  a  vigorous  hand,  dispersed  the  miats  and 
myths  which  had  so  long  enveloped  the  Hubject, 
and  proved,  I  think,  beyond  the  po«sibili^  of 
future  doubt  or  ctiviJ,  that  India  was  tlie  birth- 
place and  cradle  of  the  game.  Under  ita  prinueral 
name  of  diaixiranga,  it  is  fiimili&rly  known,  and 
descanted  on  in  the  Hindoo  i*«ran<w,  writiiffii  to 
which.  Professor  Forbes  maintains,  a  date  of  !«■ 
than  3,tH>0  years  before  the  Christian  era  aumot 
be  ascribed. 

In  olden  times  the  rook  had  a  bi-parted  head, 
which  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Hyde  to  repreietit  the 
double  hump  of  the  Persian  nicfc,  or  dtomedtcf ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  termed  hifrma 
TOfh.v.i  in  a  Latin  poem  of  the  twelfth  oentoiy. 
As  I  stated  in  a  former  note  (4*  3.  vii.  127),  thare 
are  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  English  famiUjg  who 
have  chess-boards  and  chesa-roo&  emblanned  on 
their  arms,  where  the  latter,  for  the  moat  paH,  i^ 
pear  with  the  forked  head.  The  naiuet  of  WMM 
of  these  familiea  are,  Bodenham ;  SmUk  of 
Methuen ;  Orrook ;  the  Books  of  Kent ;  the  Booke- 
woodi^  of  Norfolk  ;  and  the  Rockwooda  ol  Kirby, 
in  Suifolk,  whose  coat  bears  "  argent,  six  chew 
rooks,  three,  two,  and  one  sable." 

H.  A.  KxnmT. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Beading. 

Curious  Cards  (4'^  S.  tu.  265,  334,  397.)— 
Nephrite  haa  correctly  answered  the  above  qneir 
(p.  334}  except  in  the  matter  of  the  comrt,  whioi 
he  thinks  may  be  from  the  Spanish  for  a  cup.  The 
name  of  the  suit  in  Spanish  is  fopat  {=:  cups),  and 
in  Italian  ai^ft.  They  are  represented  ge>ieT»l]^ 
as  core  rc(2  cups,  and  are  not  very  dinaimitarin  ahqn 
from  our  hearts  (except  that  they  have  a  foot),  and 
perhaps  may  have  been  mistaken  for  them  by  thoae 
who  invented  our  nomenclature.  What  Mb.  Luok 
took  for  platters  are  coins,  or  pieces  of  gold  ;  otm 
I  in  Spanish,  and  danari  in  Italian. 

These  cards  are  used  cverTnhere  in  the  PetuMlda 
and  in  Italy,  and  have  sonietimes  fill^-two,  aome- 
times  forty-eight,  and  sometimes  forty  in  the  pack, 
according  na  they  serve  for  whist,  ombre,  or  other 
games.  Hekkt  H.  Gibbb. 

St.  Uunstan'a,  Regent's  Park. 

OoHoSALB  IK  CnunciiBS  (4'''  S.  lii.  406.) — The 
custom  was  in  former  years  very  common  in 
Lincolnshire.  There  are  some  still  remnining 
similar  to  those  mentioned  by  E.  F.  There  ia  one 
in  Springthorpe  Church.  It  is  the  Virgin's  giowil 
bcin^',  I  suppose,  an  emblem  of  theold and  beaatifid 
idea  that  young  virgins  are  snatched  awm  by  death 
that  they  may  become  the  "  Brides  of  Christ,"  like 
those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  Him  living,  when 
they  take  tho  veil.  E,  L.  Blbneihsofp. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  coTonala  or  gar- 
lands in  churches  in  the  BoojI:  o/  Dayi,  edilad  \fj 
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R.  Chambers,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  I  remember  tiuit  the 
Into  Rector  of  Abbotts  Ann  told  me  that  the  only 
church  in  England,  in  which  ixa  exactly  similar 
custom  prevailed,  was  that  of  which  his  brother 
was  ineiimbent,  but  I  cnnnot  at  this  time 
member  the  name.  There  in  another  eur 
circumstance  connected  with  the  ehoreh  at  Abbotts 
Ann,  whiuh  is  worth  rocording.  The  church  at 
Abbottfi  Ann  HTia  built  by  Oovemor  Pitt,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  celebmtcd  Pitt's  diamond.  Gover- 
nor Pitt  had  no  male  descendant.  He  had  five 
<ku5thter8,one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  famoiiB(l} 
dnoUiat  Lord  Cauielford,  who  was  shot  in  a  duel  by 
Sir.  Beat ;  my  informant  was  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Best,  then  rector  of  Abbotts  Ann,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  very  man  who  shot  the  son-i 
Jaw  of  the  builder  of  his  church. 

FKRDBtticK  Mant. 
"Yardlst  Oak"  (4*  S.  lii.  44C.)— "  Yardley 
Oak  "  simply  meant  that  Cowpec  wrote  a  beautiful 
blank  verse  poein  ho  called,  in  which  the  exquisite 
passage  quoted  by  D.  C.  E.  occurs.     I  remember 
receiving  from  Mr.  John  Britten  a  copy  of  his 
Jiiiral   U'atJcs  af  Coiepcr,  containing  among  other 
illustrations  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Yardley  Oak. 
I  rejoice  to  Ipurn  from  D.  C.  E.'a  note  that  Cow- 
pcr'f  old  friend  still  eiista,  and  justifiea  hia  words: — 
"  Yet  ia  thy  root  sincere,  Boand  u  the  rook, 
A  quarry  of  atout  epura,  and  knotted  fsngs, 
Which,  crooked  into  a.  lliausund  whimaieg,  olup 
Tho  Btubborn  soil,  nnd  hold  thee  still  erect." 

John  Watson  Dalbt.  ' 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Cowper's  stanzas  on  tho  Yardley  Oak  were 
written  in  ITOl,  while  ho  was  living  at  the  Lodge, 
TYeaton  Underwood.  The  oak  stands  ia  Yardley 
Cho-ie,  on  tlie  eatatc  of  the  Mar<juis  of  Northamp- 
ton, about  two  miles  north-west  of  Olney,  on  the 
Piirk  Farur,  and  close  to  the  meeting  of  the  three 
counties  of  Euekingliam,  Bedford,  and  Northamp- 
ton. The  Yardley  Oak  has  now  few  branches, 
scantily  spreading  from  a  hnge  hollow  trunk  ;  and 
it  ia  unfortunately  dyiug,  having  been  much  injured 
in  past  years  by  the  deeply-graven  names  of  per- 
sona desirous  of  informing  us  of  their  visit.  Lord 
Kurthaitipton  has  placed  a  board  on  the  tree, 
find  it  is  a  well-known  plooe  of  meetings  for  the 
O-ikley  Hnnt. 

There  are  two  other  very  ancient  oaks  hard  by, 
called  by  the  field-folk  Gog  and  Alagog,  which  are 
atill  in  their  full  vigour,  owing  life,  perhaps 
partially,  to  their  being  unconnected  with  any 
other  history  than  that  of  old  time,  and  so  spaced 
the  ill  usa^'e  which  baa  befallen  their  more  dis- 
tinguished comrade.        J.  Dbtexish  Hopptra. 

The  fir-,-t  mention  of  this  oak  is  in  a  letter  from 
the  poet  Cowper  to  Samuel  Rose,  dated  Sept.  1788, 
in  which  ho  says  ; — 
"Since  your  d«piu-ture  I  hare  twice  viiited  the  oak. 


Mid  wUh  an  intention  to  poah  my  inquiries  »  mile  beyond 
it,  wliere  it  seemi  I  ahoold  haie  found  another  oak  moeh 

lar)cer  and  much  more  rsnpectable  thui  the  former 

This  latlaroak  boa  been  known  by  the  name  of  Judith 
many  ngea,  and  ia  said  to  lime  been  an  oak  at  the  time 
ofthaOoncjuesl." 

Amongst  Cowper's  papers  there  was  found  the 
following  memorandum,  without  date : — 

"  Yordtey  oak  in  girth,  feet  32,  ioches  S}.  The  oak  at 
Yardley  Lodge,  feet  '.^8,  inches  5." 
The  poem  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  1791, 
but  vfoB  not  pnbliahed  during  its  author's  lifetime. 
Though  of  considerable  length,  161  lines,  it  reimuna 
an  nnlinished  fragnient,  but  a  torso  of  rare  beauty 
and  flnish.  The  copy  has  tho  appearance  of  very 
careful  correction. 

Hamuel  Whitbread,  wiio  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Cowper's  poetry,  wished  to  obtain  a  relic  of  the 
Yardley  oak,  and  applied  to  Cowper's  friend,  Mr. 
Bull  of  Newport  Pagnell,  to  procure  him  one. 
Some  delay  having  occurred,  Wliitbread  addressed 
Bull  in  a  poetical  epistle,  commencing— 

"  Send  me  the  precioua  bit  of  oak 
Which  yoDT  ovn  hand  so  fondly  took 
From  off  the  consecrated  tree, 
A  relic  dear  to  yoa  and  me,"  ic. 

This  will  he  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Cowper^ 
Life  and  Iforks,  p.  379  (GrinaLiwe's  edit.) 

J.  A.  PicToir, 

Sondyknowe,  Waiertree. 

The  onk  apostrophized  by  Cowper  stands,  not  in 
Ampthiil  Pork,  but  in  Yardley  Ohase,  Northamp- 
toDshire.  The  two  oaks,  one  of  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, furnished  Cowpec  with  a  theme  foe  his 
beautiful  (and  faithful,  as  beautiful)  lines,  are 
noticedby  Strutt  inhiH>S'^fi'a£rtIaniiica.  HegivM 
a  clever  etching  of  them,  and  he  notes  their  dimen- 
sions, which  are  magniiicent.  The  tree  mentiooed 
by  D.  C.  E.  is  mode  to  speak  in  the^rri  person, 
and  thus  appropriates  to  itself  verses  addressed,  in 
the  third  person,  to  a  more  fiimous  member  of  its 
family,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  away. 

Concerning  the  Ampthiil  oaks — 

"  A  Surrey  of  Ampthiil  Pork,  taken  by  order  of  Par- 
liomcnt  in  1653,  describes  297  trees  as  Ming  boUow  BDd 
too  much  decayed  for  the  uh  of  the  Nary.  Tbew  oaki 
tbiu  saved  from  the  am  remain  to  the  present  day,  and, 
by  their  pictureeque  appeamnce  contribute  much  to  th« 
omament  of  the  place." — Ljaom'i  Bt(ifi>rd)hiit,  4ta.  1803, 
p.  39. 

See,  also,  Genlltman'i  JUii jasiiie,  vol  bcri.,  1796, 
p.  641,  for  the  dimensions  of  several,  and  a  fairly 
executed  etching  of  one  of  these  Ampthiil  oaks, 
after  a  violent  (Stmderstonn  bad  portly  slutttend 
and  dismembered  it. 

Cowper,  who  thus  sang  and  moralized  of  and 
□pon  the  giant  vetentas  of  the  forsst,  also,  in  1790, 
wrote  an  "  Inscriptbn  for  a  stone  erected  at  die 
sowing  of  a  grore  of  oaks  at  ChiUington.''  (^ 
would  like  to  kaow  in  what  state  this  in&nt  hop- 
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sery  of  fourscore  yeitrs  ago  now  is.    Some  of  its 
brotherhood  must  have  bocoine  giants  long  ere  this. 
Henry  Campkih,  F.S.A. 

There  is  a  tradition  llirtl  it  was  fonnerlj  Itnown 
u  Judith's  Oat,  being  so  named  in  memory  of 
Judith,  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  wife  of 
Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon, 
nnd  after  his  death  ladj  of  Ihe  Manor  of  Yardley. 

A.    COMPTOS. 

"Inqs"  (4'"  S.  xii.  401.)— Before  the  common 
land  in  this  pariah^Springthorpe,  Lincolnshire — 
'was  enclosed,  there  was  a  part  of  the  common 
called  "  The  lugs,"  where  the  inhabitants  hod  a 
right  to  posture  cattle.  The  sides  of  the  road  over 
"""  0  called  "  the  Meres,"  and  were 


"  The  Cowurs  of  Ent.land  he  sailed  to 
THE  Mast  "  (4"'  S.  ix.  42G  ;  x.  19,  92.)— Another 
instance  of  this  act  of  heroism  is  the  case  of  Cant. 
Henry  Parker,  E.N.,  who  died  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  April  7th,  1873.  Parker  was  signal 
midshipman  and  aide-de-camp  to  Capt.  Hacgood. 
In  the  "Belleisle,"  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  he 
had  the  honour  of  nailing  the  colours  to  the  stump 
of  the  miKenmtist,  when  live  of  the  enemy's  Iine-of- 
bHttle  ships  were  firing  into  the  dismnntlcd  ship. 
J.  "Walshocbe  SiwrsoN. 

JftfTna,  Ceylun. 

"  The  Pride  of  Old  Cole's  Doo"  (4"'  S.  lii, 
317.) — I  have  heard,  n?  long  as  I  can  remember 
any  thing,  the  proverb  connected  with  this  animal 
quoted  tJius  :  Pi'idc  and  Ambition  were  the  over- 
tnrow  of  Old  Cole's  dog."  The  explanation  used 
to  be  given  in  terms  somewhat  airoilar  to,  bnt  more 
refined  than,  those  used  hy  yonr  correspondent. 
Frederick  Mant. 

"  Aa  LAZY  A8  Ludlah's  Doo  "  (4"'  S.  lii.  187, 
239,  317.)~The  question  "Who  was  Ludloml" 
answered  at  p.  239,  had  been  asked  previoualy  by 
Bobert  Southey,  in  his  Doctor  (vide  the  chapter  on 
"Fame,"  which  is  full  of  notes  and  queries).  His 
"words  are,  "  Who  was  Liidlsm,  whose  dog  was 
lazy  that  he  leant  his  head  against  a  wall  to  bark  . 
It  was  probably  this  very  passage  which  popularized 
the  inquiry  ;  and  G.  G.  I.  may  be  glad  to  trace  it 
iome  to  Southey.  J.  W.  " 

Holuh. 

_"  A  Whistlino  Wife,-' Ac.  (4""  S.  li.  pniwitrt; 
xii.  39,  107,  216.) — In  conseqiienoe  of  A  Poultry 
FAHCiBR'a  statement  (see  "N.  &  Q.,"  No. 
p.  39),  I  have  made  inquiry  nnd  am  informed  by 
the  widow  of  one  farmer,  and  the  wife  of  anotber- 
l>oth  of  whom  liave  had  much  experieDce  conccri 
ing  poultry — that  crowing  hens  lay  eggs  quite  i 
often  as  other  bens  do,  and  there  is  no  difference 


whatever  in  this  respect, — in  the  siie  of  the  comb, 
or  in  their  general  oppeamnce. 
Crowing  hens,  it  is  stated,  are  not  nncommoD. 
Their  crow  is  said  to  be  similar  to  the  crow  of  a 
very  young  cock.  One  of  my  informanU  killed  ■ 
crowing  hen  andfound  her  full  of  eggs.    Theotlier, 

having  some  carpenters  at  work  in  the  yard, 

uen  ran  hastily  into  the  house  to  tell  her  they 
had  heard  one  of  her  hens  crow.  She  asked  them 
to  catch  and  kill  it,  and  they  ran  the  hen  down 
id  killed  her  accordingly.  The  bther  of  tbit 
iman  would  throw  anything  at  hand  at  a  crowijiB 
hen,  exclaiming,  "  Rabbit  thee,  I  'd  kill  thee  if  I 
could  ket^h  thee  ! " 

These  fowls  are  undoubtedly  regarded  aa  birdi 
of  ill  omen,  and  supposed  to  brine  very  ill  luck. 
The  ill  luck,   however,  foils  on  the  poor  birds. 
They  are  deprived  of  life  (in  this  district,  at  all 
events;  from  superstitious  feeling  only. 
A  fanner  in  this  county,  now  alive,  heard  a  cock 
ow  in  the  night.     His  mare  was  fooling  at  the 
me,  and  died.     He  said,  afterwards,  the  crowing 
of  the  cock  was  a  warning  of  death.    When  "  this 
bird  of  dawning  itingeth  all  night  long,"  or  in  the 
night,  it  is  genetnlly  believed  hereto  ioretell deUh. 
Georoe  B.  Jsssi. 
Uenbory,  Mucleifisld,  Cboshire, 

Cuckoos  abd  Fle^vs  (4"'  S.  xii.  309,  376.)— 
This  has  also  apiwared  in  English  in  T.  Hill's 
Natiirall  and  Artijiciall  Coaehiiions  (1650): — 

"  A  very  euie  and  merry  conceit  to  keep  off  flea*  from 
your  beds  or  chamberi.  Pliny  reportetb  that  if,  when 
jou  tint  hear  tbc  cuckow,  you  mark  yrtU  where  yoizr 
riRht  foot  itandeth,  and  tike  up  of  that  earth,  the  Stu 
will  by  DO  nuaDS  breed,  either  in  yoDrhoase  or  chamber, 
where  any  of  tba  same  earth  iitbnntn  or icatlored"  lie* 
Bobn'i  edition  of  Brand's  i'opuJar..4n(ijHtfia,ii.  198). 

JAHBa  Brittex. 

"  Tocr  viENT  A  POINT,"  &c.  (4"'  S.  xiL  26S,  315, 
37  7.)  ^Analogous  to  this  saying  is  the  proverb 
common  in  Denmark, "  If  you  have  learned  to  wait, 
you  may  be  Queen  of  Sweden,"  founded,  probably, 
on  some  incident  in  the  Swedish  national  annals. 
CiLiKLEa  B.  Hyatt, 


Magnbt   (4"'  S.  XL  216, 


Polarity 
287.) — Richard  Verstegan,  in  hia  A  Katitulion 
Deatyed  Intelligenet,  1605,  says  ;— 
The  firit  uic  of  the  gompuse  being 


which  Italian  was  of  ilalphi  not  farre  from  Ifafim. 
And  ■■  Ortdi«i  Baith,  albeit  thi>  lialiai  fonnd  ant  Qm 
nK  of  the  compBEse.  yet  wu  it  lued  bat  far  eight  wicid^ 
untill  by  lonie  of  Bi-vg/i  in  Flatideri,  It  w*a  aRerwud 
brought  unto  thirty  and  two." 

J.  B.  S. 
Mancbetter. 

DjcK  Babosbtcy  (4*  8.  xi.  403  ;  xiL  8fl,  138, 
ES7,  3ie.)— Perhaps  your  readers  are  not  aware 
that  the  original  enrolments  erf'  the  penaiona  granted 
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by  the  Protector  Oliver  to  tho  fomiJ;  of  Sir 
William  Dick,  imiy  be  seen  at  tlie  Public  Record 
Office,  in  the  Privy  Seal  Book  (PelU)  No.  13,  pp. 
46  and  1!>S.  On  the  ktter  page  it  m  noticeable 
tbut  his  SOD  is  collnl  Sir  Andrew  Bick,  Knigkt. 

The  following  abstractii  from  u  naeful  catendar, 
published  in  the  fifth  Report  of  the  Deputy- Keeper 
of  Public  Records,  pp.  252,  2(ie,  wUl  give  the 
Bubfltanoe  of  these  graota  :— 

1.  DbMk-T  June,  ISM,     EnroUed— 3  July.    Pwe  i6. 

"  S'  Andreir  Dick,  tawtrda  thv  iiuunt«nuice  nniTreleife 
of  himHlfe,  uid  the  rut  of  tbe  children  of  B'  W°  Dick, 
dEc'd,  iij" :  j>er  vteke,  cemenceing  from  ISth  May,  1666. 
and  to  continue  unCill  further  ord'." 

-      -  lieirp    . 

Bumtna  of  il' :  per  weeks  (orer  and  aboTB  bit  farm'  »]. 
lowance  of  3"  by  v'  weeiie),  for  and  tawardg  y*  b«ttei 
lupport  of  himBelie,  aud  y'  mt  of  y  naineraut  family 
«t  S'  W"  Diet,  dee^" 

Henry-  W.  Hskfrby,  F.E.Hist.S.,  &o. 

14,  Park  SInet,  Wcstiuiuatcr. 

166, 274.) — Glaoicra  me  aaid  to  calve  ;  and  the  calf 
is  an  iceberg!  Hekrt  H.  Gibss. 

St.  Diuutaa'B,  Begent'i  Park. 

TiTOLi  ASD  Wasp  (■i*  S.  xH  248,  313.)— I 
caught  this  year,  on  the  top  of  the  Simplon,  a 
large  locast,  or  groashopper,  and  exhibited  a  butter- 
fly to  him,  when,  although  he  was  in  captirity,  he 
nipped  off  each  wing  consecutively.     W.  P.  W. 

Shiphuilding  at  Sandoate  {4"'  S.  xii.  128, 
214,333.)— I  um  much  obliged  for  Me,  HAKLowz'a 
reply  to  my  query.  Since  I  sent  the  query,  I  find 
that  Ireland,  in  hia  HUl.  Ktiil.,  pub.  1829,  haa  the 
quotation,  which  I  gave  from  an  old  guide  (pub.  in 
1823),  word  for  word.    Afoot-note  further  sUtea, — 

"  DoriD^  the  unfortiuuita  conteit  bettreca  thia  country 
&Dd  ber  North  American  Caloniet,  aii  frinte»,  tvo  flre- 
ihipB,  and  KVend  sloopi  of  war  were  bnik  for  the  BritUi 
y^y ;  beiidcs  a  number  of  formidable  printeera." 

I  have  uuule  inquiries  of  an  old  inhabitaat,  who 
has  heurd  particularly  of  a  brig,*  copper  bottomed, 
being  built  and  luunched  from  this  beach  by  Lowa, 
besides  pilot  cutters,  yachts,  &c.  ;  and  another 
builder  named  Baktr  supplied  a  lot  of  flaUbottomed 
boats  for  an  expeilition  to  Holland.  He  states  that 
certainly  many  boats  of  more  than  fifty  feet  in 
length  have  been  launched  from  this  bea^. 

Hakd&id  Mokphyk. 

"  Lian  "  (4*^  S.  xii.  208,  235,  256,  336.)— There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  conneiion  between  litu,  ac 
itv},  and  lit.  The  word,  if  I  rightly  remember,  is 
weU  elucidated  in  that  excellent  repertory  of  folk- 
lore, Mr.  Wise's  work  on  the  New  Forest.  Jbah 
LE  TnouTKUK  tells  us,  with  a  note  of  admiration, 
that  "Dr.   Johnson  stiangely  informs  tia  that  "a 


leesbore  is  that  towards  which  the  winds  blow  !" 
It  would  be  strauge  tQ  find  any  one  who  thought 
that  a  leeshore  meant  onvtHn?  dse.  Possibly  you 
correspondent  fimciea  thnt  there  is  some  ineou' 
sistency  in  speaking  of  a  ieeahore  on  your  ri^l 
when  the  wind  blows  from  your  left,  and  describing 
yourself,  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  under  thd 
lee  of  a  bank,  or  any  other  shelter  on  your  lefb 
Tbet«  is  no  inconsistency  at  all.  If  the  wind  blom 
on  a  bank  to  your  left,  the  farther  aide  of  the  bank 
is  its  windwaixi  side,  and  you  are  uodec  tfai  lee> 
The  bank,  of  course,  is  to  your  windward,  and  if 
there  is  a  further  shore  to  your  right,  it  is  to  youi 
leefrard,  and  relatively  to  yoo,  a  leeehore. 

0.  Q.  Prowmt. 
Gulton  Club. 


rarest  your  i  ransausniic  corresponaeni,  iUK.  <i .  o. 
Lattino,  who  has  been  writijig  concCTniiw  tito 
Titus  family,  to  inform  him,  if  he  is  not  aCvad^ 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  the  celebrated  Colonel 
TituB  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bushey,  intha 
county  of  Hertford.  The  Colonel  is  supposed  (0 
have  iMen  the  author  ot  KiUing  no  MvnUr,  and 
the  legend  runs  that  after  the  publication  of  that . 
celebrated  pamphlet  the  Protector  Cromwell  WON 
armour  under  his  clothes,  and  neivei  slept  tran- 
quilly. The  unfortunate  Sir  John  Fenwick  ia  alM 
said  to  have  perused  it  prior  to  engupn^  in  hit 
treasonable  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  W  illiamUL 
The  motto  "  Sic  semper  tyrannU  '  would  have  been 
an  appropriate  one  for  its  title-page. 

In  the  churchyard  ,tt  Bushey,  in  addition  to 
Colonel  Titus,  are  buried  several  other  distingaiahed 
men,  as  the  artists  Henry  Edridge  and  Thomas 
Heame ;  John  WiUiamx,  who  was  the  first  Bector 
of  the  Bdinburgh  Academy,  and  Archdeacon  of 
Cardigan  ;  and  William  Jerdan,  once  w  well 
known  in  the  lit«rary  world,  whose  humble  gran 
is  ua  yet  unmarked  by  any  memorial  stone. 

John  Pickfobd,  HjL 

Nawbonnw  Keetory,  Woodbridge. 

Harlbqdin  :  Ehtmb  (4*  S.  xil  389,  431.J— 
I  congratulate  myself  that  my  harmless  qawtion 
about  "Rime"  had  the  hononr  to  elicit  &oin  Mr. 
SSBAT  the  interesting  communication  at  page  431, 
I  am  glad,  too,  that  Mr.  F.  3.  F0RHIVAI.L  bMtowed  - 
on  me  the  precious  balsam  of  his  knowledge— 
balsam  with  which  he  so  cleverly  contrives  to 
bruise  the  head  which  be  anoints.  Bat  Ma.  . 
BLENKiseopp  casts  suspicion  on  the  wbolesomenest 
of  my  aitdus!  Does  he  know  whether  wa  aro 
right  or  wrong  in  writing  and  uttering,  as  we  all 
do,  the  name  of  the  Cluistmas  hero,  Harlequin  1 
^rI««eAina,  from  Italy,  became  ^rlc^tn  in  FrancSt 
The  sinner  who  "  enjoyed  the  joke  of  his  greftt 
ignorance,"  by  adopting  the  story  which  derived 
the  name  from  M.  Barky,  was  probably  the  caoM  ' 
of   the  aspirate  being  added    and  accepted  by. 
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Englishmen — north,  south,  east,  and  west— when 
the  story  reached  England.  The  h  is  quite  as  rude 
an  intruder,  and  is  more  firmly  established  than 
the  h  in  "  Khyme/'  W.  I.  L. 

Afpbbridgk  {4^  S.  xii.  328,  375.)— The  river 
Rodin,  Rodon,  or  Roding,  has  borne  its  present 
name  for  at  least  nine  centuries,  and  flows  through 
a  large  tract  of  land  known  as  **  the  Rodings,''  from 
the  nine  hamlets  which  took  their  names  from  the 
river,  and  of  which  eight  still  remain  ;  namely. 
High  Roding,  Leaden  R.,  Ey thorp  R.,  Bamish  K, 
White  R.,  Margaret  R.,  Beauchanip  R.,  and  Abbess 
R.  Two  of  these  Rodings  were  given  to  the  church 
of  Ely  prior  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  are  mentioned  in  his  charter  of  confirmation  an 
Du(T  Rodings^,  They  appear  to  have  been  seized 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  for  they  are  mentioned 
in  Doomsday  as  held  by  Eudo  Dapifer  and  JeofTrey 
de  Mandeville.  Edward  Solly. 

The  river  Roding  rises  near  Chipping  Ongar  and 
falls  into  Barking  Creek.  Your  correspondent 
seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
originally  called  the  Ifil.  I  think  the  name  of  the 
largest  village  on  its  banks  gives  the  idea  an  aspect 
of  prolmbility.  AtTebridge  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Ifilbridge,  but  how  mucli  nearer  to  the  original 
would  be  the  comiption  of  Ilford,  the  village  in 
question,  from  its  proper  name  Ifilford,  or  the  iford, 
and  the  chief  one,  of  the  Ifil.     R.  PASSiyoiiAM. 


MiitcUKtitavii. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

History  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  Translated 
frum  the  Original  aud  Unpublished  MS.  of  Prof. 
Petit.  By  Charles  de  Flaudre,  F.S.A.  Scot.  2  toIs. 
(Lonffoi&uB  k  Co.) 
Ax  elaborate  history  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a  character 
that  has  long  lain  under  charges  of  horrible  crime,  comes 
to  us  at  a  most  appropriate  season.  The  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  translated,  bearing  no  truce  of  a  trans- 
lation. In  it  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  as  to 
Clary's  guilt  or  innoceiu;e.  M.  Petit  is  rather  an  advocate 
than  a  judge,  but,  on  the  whole,  if  he  abuses  the  witnesses 
on  the  opposite  side,  he  is  not  unlawfully  partial.  After 
all,  the  two  great  difficulties  remain.  Mary  took  up  the 
body  of  Kiccio,  whom  her  husband  Damley  helped  to 
murder,  from  Ilolyrood  churchyard,  and  had  it  de])OBited 
in  the  Chanel  Koyal ;  and,  after  the  murder  of  Damley, 
she  wedded  the  murderer.  Guilty  or  not,  in  either  case, 
the  two  acts  belong  to  those  things  which  are  called 
worse  than  crimes — blunders.  We  haye  but  to  add  that 
tlie  yolumes,  beautifully  got  up,  are  of  absorbing  interest 
from  first  to  last. 

Our  English  Surnames :  their  Sources  and  Siqniticaiions. 

By  C.  Warcing  Bardsley,  M.A.  (Chatto  &;'Windu8.) 
As  *' a  first  effort  in  antiquarian  research,"  thisvolomc 
is  creditable  to  Mr.  Bardsley's  judgment  and  industry, 
lie  has  largely  profited  by  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  line,  and  bus  added  to  the  stock  of  surname- 
lore  collections  from  other  sources.  The  subject  is  not 
yet  exhausted.     Among  the  unintelligible  names,  the 


English  "XJpox"  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  among  th* 
intelligible  is  "  Hackblock  "  inserted  or  exjxlunod.  Thii 
is  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  future  edititms.  Amonf 
the  curious  combinations  of  Christian  and  snmame,  we 
have  "Perfect  Sparrow,"  "Paschal  Lamb/'  "Kajwl 
King,"  "  Sing  Song,"  "  River  Jordan,"  and  (apt  to  o«r 
present  number)  "  Christmas  Day."  Then  mkdit  be 
added  to  Uiese  *' Judge  Jefferies,"  a  honschokwr  m 
Marylebone. 

Whist  for  all  Players.    By  Capt  Crawley.    (Ooodall  k 

Son.) 
The  gentleman  who  writes  under  the  abofe  title  and 
name  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  worka  on  card 
and  billiard  playing.  The  present  one,  on  Whifty  it 
seasonable,  and  is  by  far  the  handiest  we  hare  seen.  It 
may  be  carried  in  any  waistcoat-pocket.  Whiat^  we  may 
add,  appears  to  haye  changed  a  httle  since  the  daya  when 
Hoyle  and  Haryey  Combe  were  so  much  heard  of  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  There  probably^  was  neyer  a 
greater  whist-player  than  that  most  energetic  of  bnsinew 
men,  who  was  also  M.P.,  Alderman,  and  Lord  Major. 
When  Alderman  Combe  played  whist,  it  was  seriously. 
Preyious  to  the  match  coming  oflf,  he  mortifted  his 
appetite,  drank  innocent  lemonade,  kept  his  digestion  in 
order,  and  so  had  all  his  faculties  bright  and  prompt  for 
triumph. 

The  Life  of  Peter  tfte  Great.  By  J.  Barrow.  New 
Edition.     With  Notes.    Illustrated.    (Tegg.) 

"A  MODERN  French  author,"  says  the  Preface,  "has 
giyen  a  catalogue  of  not  less  than  ninety-fiye  anthort 
who  haye  treated  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  concludes  it 
with  three  &c.8."  This  shows  how  popular  the  subject 
is.  It  has  neyer  been  more  popularly  treated  than  in 
Sir  John  Barrow's  well-known  Life,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  more  meritorious  edition  ttian  the  one  now  issued 
by  Mr.  Tegg. 

An  Alphabetical  Dictionary  of  Coats  of  Arms  belonging 
to  Families  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  formina  oa 
Extensive  Ordinary  of  British  Armorials.  Farts  aIX, 
XX.,  and  XXI. 

We  haye  so  often  called  attention  to  this  useful  store- 
house of  armorial  knowledge,  originated  and  carried  on, 
for  a  while,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Sv.  Papworth,  and  sinee 
his  death  ably  continued  by  Mr.  Morant,  that  we  content 
ourselyes  with  congratulating  the  editor  and  the  sub- 
scribers on  the  appearance  of  three  more  parts,  and 
students  of  the  coat  armour  of  our  old  families  on  the 
now  rapid  completion  of  what  will  be  to  them  a  most 
yaluable  book  of  reference. 


Swift's  "Four  Last  Yearsop  Queer  Anne.  "—Atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  this  book  during  the  past  week, 
and  many  letters  haye  appeared  in  the  daily  xwpers  re* 
specting  the  authenticity  of  the  work.  Our  respected 
corrci^pondeut,  Mr.  £]>wari>  Solly,  writes  to  us  asiollowB 
on  this  important  subject : — "  The  question  is  by  no 
means  new,  but  certainly  not  exhausted,  and  is  one  of 
yery  considerable  interest.  Amongst  the  more  important 
letters  on  the  subject  is  one  in  the  Times,  signed  H..  and 
bearing  date  the  :2nd  iuFt.,  in  which  the  writer  conclodet 
that  the  book  is  wholly  spurious ;  and  in  support  of  this 
view  quotes  Johnson  s  remarks,  giving  them,  perhaps, 
eyen  more  weight  than  they  are  i'airly  entitled  to  cany, 
bearing  in  mind  the  feelings  with  which  Johnson  re- 
gaided  Swift,  and  considering  the  somewhat  yaguo  manner 
in  wliich  he  says  that  the  book  differs  from  'the  notimit 
that  I  had  formed  of  it,  from  aconycrsation  which  I  once 
heard  between  the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis ' 
[Lord  Oxford's  private  secretaryj.    Swift  states  in  his 
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Utlfn  to  Eru^muB  Lciris,  SSnl  of  July,  1737,  Cbat 
wrolfl  hia  liiitory  more  than  n  joar  before  the  death  of 
the  Ijueen ;  and  that  the  .MS.  wu  in   ~  '         ~ 


ve  it  up. 
.,15  Marc 


XhiR'd  letter  juBt  in 


ie,i  ei 


;  iUp 


C  bv  agreeable  to  tome  of  our  gnax 

After  Swift's  dc[Llb  in  1744,  fourteen  yrnnelapiiEd  before 
Dr.  Lucus  imblished  what  wai  lieBcribtd  ni  "  "  '  " 
Zail  Veari  oj  lit  ijnnii.  lie  was  Terj  mjj 
hoirhehadnhtainedit;  and  inn  note  by  Dr.  HunkeanorCh 
inSwiffa  Workj,ed.i;ra,  Tiii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  130,  it  isataicJ 
IhM  it  wai  printed  from  n  iRuiiouS  manuscrip 
U  supponcd.  from  a  unjiy  'of  tbe  Dri|;iiiBl,  «bich  huillieen 


M  Kni;lan  J  by  tlie  laie  Earl  of  Uark  a 


the  Dean'n  frii.'nda  to  nenise.  Mr.  Sugent,  the  present 
Tepre^Gutative  in  Farriament  for  the  city  of  Briitol,  who 
read  the  original  in  .^liu  Wliiteway's  parlour  in  (he  year 
1733,  [n7-17J  can,  if  ho  please,  vouch  the  authenticity  of 
this  fact,  as  lie  coold  not  have  the  pleiBure  of  reading  that 
liialory  (nliich  the  Dcau  was  disirous enough  to  lend  him) 
at  Ilia  oivn  lodging.'  It  ia  admitted  that  after  the  Queen'e 
death,  and  dorini-  leTeral  subsequent  years,  Swift  altered 

9,  which  Johnson  deriieil 


ccted  b 


I  story  ; 


wliic 


refer  t 


enla  i 
ruclc  out 


modified.    Th___  ..._.  ^ _.,  ...  _. 

or  fltates  of  the  liistory  ;  firstly.  Chat  which  Ho  wrote  at 
tVind^or  jitior  to  the  Quean's  death,  and  which  he  in- 
tended for  publication ;  secondly,  the  corrected  copy, 
irhicb  he  rnonUoni  in  liis  tetter  to  t'ope,  lOtli  Jan.,  1731 ; 
and,  thirdlr,  ths  MiH.  aa  he  Bent  it  to  Dr.  King  for  publi- 
cation in  17:47.  Isit.then,  not  quite  nnaaible  that  what 
Dr.  Locus  puhliabed  was  in  truth  fiwift'g  work,  first  cor- 
rected and  cut  ahuut  by  himself  to  please  iii  friends, 
and  artcrwards  atill  farther  modified  to  suit  tho  views  of 

Royal  .^ncH.BOl.oincAT.  Ikstitdte. — Die.  5.— Sir.  J. 
3Iacleau  in  tlio  chair,  — The  Rev.  ff.  J.  Loftie  read 
notea  "On  a  Picture  formerly  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
HaTov,"  and  ■■  On  Hio  Epitaph  of  ilishop  llaliey."— Mr. 
Knocker  exhibited  the  Silver  Uars  of  Dover,  and  tho 
Letters  Patent  of  (Jiieen  Anne  ifiving  tho  Corporation  the 
office  of  water-hail i(r,  of  which  he  rend  aome  account.— 
A  memoir,  "On  an  Intaglio,  probably  in  honour  of 
"  iKmilian,"  by  Sir.  King,  was  read.- Jin.  Deane  sent 
aumc  ancient tapeatry;  Mr.  B.  Smith,  a  Florentine  rapier, 
-uith  a  guard  rcscii^l^iug  a  hutiian  eltcleton ;  Archdeacon 
Trutlopc,  a  fragment  of  Hornan  upalcaiiiic  glaea;  Dr. 
Kelter.pnrtofnncarlyM^-fromZiiricb.aud  photographs 
of  objecLi  found  at  Lucamo ;  Jlr.  Hutching^  some  deeds, 
ttc,,  fuimd  at  tiandfoid  Orcai ;  and  Mesini.  IjitDbert,  tho 
remarknble  toilette  terrice  of  silver  beiongiiig  to  Captain 
Bemcra,  K.N.,  found  In  tho  Bnai.  of  EnghuuT. 

J.  W.  E.  wrifes,  with  reference  lo  "  A  light  heart  and 
B  tliin  pair  of  breeches  "  (!"'  S.  lii-  459)  that  "  the  date 
cf  the  second  Tolumo  of  the  Tta-TabU  JUiiallang  was 
17A not  17^7.  Vol.  i.  1724;  vol.  ii.  179f.;  Tol.iil.  about 
17ii7  i  and,  finally,  vol.  iv.  between  1T37  and  17*0-  The 
two  earliest  contain  t^otch  songs ;  the  third  liaa  English 
Hougs  alone,  mostly  from  playa;  und  the  conelndiog 
Totumo  is  of  mixed  nationalities.  Allan  Ramny  tent 
out  an  edition  ofhiBownpoemsandaonga,  Id  (wOTolnmel, 


Mss9Ra-  DuFTC  &  Co.  have  published  the  fint  DDmlMr 
at  Liva  of  tht  Irish  Saintt,  by  the  Rev.  John  O'UanloD. 
It  is  an  tinted  paper,  illustrated,  and  if  it  proceeds  as 
happily  as  it  baa  started,  it  will  be  a  work  of  much  in- 
tereet.  We  may  here  congratulate  Mr.  Thombury  on 
having  completed  ibe  first  volume  of  hia  Old  and  JViw 
LondoA  tCaadell  k,  Co.).    Among  the  best  of  the  reprints 

Sibliibed  by  Meaara.  Rccvea  ii  Turner  may  be  noted 
ht  RaiAuTglit  Ballads.  For  young  readers  (but  not  the 
very  }^>ung)  Messrs.  Routledga  have  issued  a  pleasant 
colfectiun  of  stories  under  the  name  of  Itarjorit  Caw, 
und  olhtr  People;  and  Sleasra.  6iiow&  Co.  have  added  to  ■ 
their  list  a  good  moral  tale,  by  Emily  B.  Holt,  entitled 
Virena  ;  or.  Safe  PalAi  aiirf  Slippera  Bye»oyi.  Outdoor 
CommoK  liirJt  (Wame  k  Co.)  is  an  excellent  book  for 
youngnaturalietscurioua  about  birds  ;  and  where  poatage- 
slamp  collecting  prevails,  Lincoln's  Slawp  AUnai  aivt 
Catalogvi  will  find  welcome. 

HlLLOWE'ER  AT  BaLUOEIAL  ClSTLE, — IVc  put  On  fMOrd 

here  what  the  newapapera  have  told  of  this  festival : — 
"  The  old  Scottish  festival  of  Hallowe'en,  the  observance 
of  which  has  gradually  been  falling  into  neglect  in  Scot- 
land, baa  of  late  years  been  reTired  on  Deeside,  and  this 
year  unusual  preparr'' '    -'  "' '  "— ■'- 


Btbe< 


Shorl 


Friday  evening,  the  cottagers,  gillie  . 
the  eastern  pntt  of  the  Balmoral  estate,  mistered  some 
distance  to  the  east  Ind  of  the  castle,  and  four  abreast, 
each  man  carrying  a  torch.  In  thbfonn  they  prOGeaded 
up  the  western  avenue,  and  were  met  by  Her  MiyeBty, 
who,  in  her  carriage,  was  escorted  by  the  tenantry  on 
tho  weatcrn  part  of  her  domains,  also  c&rrying  torcblights- 
The  two  bodies  here  joined,  and  all  marched  in  the 
direction  of  the  castle,  beaded  by  the  Queen's  pipers,  play- 
ing appropriate  airi-  On  arriving  at  the  main  entranos  to 
the  CDstle,  Her  Majesty  alighted  from  be r  carriage,  and, 
precnled  by  the  pipers  and  followed  by  the  large  body  oF 
toreb-bearing  tenantry,  walked  on  foot  by  the  west  aide 
of  the  castle.  Having  comiileted  the  circuit  of  the  castle, 
the  procession  again  halted  in  front  of  the  principal  door- 
way, wbere  dancing  was  begun,  to  the  strains  of"--  ' — 


-The  following,  from  a  recent  nnmber  of 
Iho  T'lnta,  will  ahow  what  things  are  tielleved  in  at  this 
ChriPtmas  period  of  1873:   "Fifty  Pounds  Reward.— 


ft's; 


drugged,  at  or  on  his  way  to  Margate,  on  the  3th  0I 
last,  and  since  irhicb  he  has  been  kept  in  a  slate  of 
constant  excitement,  by  which  his  reason  lias  Iwcome 

~ "  b^p, 

leighi 

■  the  undoubted  purpose  of  extortion.  Tho  above 
vard  will  be  paid  by  the  undersigned  on  conviction 
the  persons  so  acting.— J,  8,  Woodfield,  — ,  Fenchurch- 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES- 


[4'»  &  XIL  Ph.  18,  *79. 


fitttitti  10  CoxrtipavJtttnti. 

Our  Corrxbpordbvts  irt7/,  ve  irtutf  excuse  our  tug- 
gestit^  to  (Aem,  both  for  their  sctket  as  veil  as  our  own — 

That  ikey  should  write  clearly  and  distinctly— Knd  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only— more  especially  proper  names 
and  words  and  pnrases  of  which  an  exptanatton  may  he 
required.  We  cannot  undertake  to  puzzle  out  what  a  Cor- 
respondent does  not  think  worth  the  trouble  of  writing 
plainly. 

Bishop  Hehshaw  (2»'»  S.  x.  331.)—/^  G.  W.  M.  is  ttill 
interated  in  the  family  of  Bishop  Henshaw  (from  a 
brother  of  whom  my  maternal  grandmother  was  descended), 
J  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  him^ 

Frakk  Bedk  Fowke,  Soath  Kensington  3Iuseum. 

G.  E.  Fesm  (AthensBom).— 7A«  Articles  of  War  are 
not  puhlishsd  in  a  separate  form,  but  you  will  find  them  in 
the  Mutiny  Act,  to  be  had  of  every  bookseller.  With 
regard  to  the  Marines,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Marine 
Mutiny  Act 

F.  M.  Jaokson.— rAtf  Editor  of  The  Universal  Cata- 
logue of  Works  on  Art  is  the  person  to  whom  communica- 
tion should  be  made. 

F.  M.  W.  P.—"  Within  the  bounds  of  AnnandaU"  is 
from  an  old  baUad. 

FiDiiis.— Connt/e  the  article  "  Red  Sea  **  in  KnighVs 
Qyclopaedia. 

B.  E.  N.  (TruL  Coll.,  Dublin).— Tr<  shaJl  be  very  glad 
to  have  your  notes. 
D.  P.  (Archbishop  Sheldon).— ^e  an  early  opportunity. 
W.  H.  P.—"  Cap  and  Bells."   See  p.  420. 
J.  S.  U. —  Unavoidably  deferred. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Commnnications  should  be  addressed  to  "  The 
Editor  " — Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  "  The 
Publisher  ''—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street^  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leaTO  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
The  following  are  the  datei  at  which  the  Rereral  EXAMINA- 
TIONS in  the  UK1V£1UITV  of  LONDON  fur  the  year  1874  wiU  com. 
menoe:— 

MATRICULATION.- Monday,  January  IS,  and  Monday,  June  39. 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS.-Pir»t  B  A.,  Monday,  July  20. 

Second  B.A.,  Monday,  October  i6. 
MASTER  OF  ARTS.— Branch   I.,   Monday,  June  1:   Branch   II.. 

Monday,  June  8;  Branch  IIL,  Monday, 

June  15. 

DOCTOR  OF  LITERATURR-Fint  I).  Lit.,  Mondav,  Jnne  1. 

Second  D.Lit,  Tuecday,  Octol>er  13. 

SCRIPTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. -Tuesday.  NoyemberM. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE.-First  B.Sc,  Monday,  July  »'. 

Second  B.Sc,  Monday,  Oictol>er  S6. 

DOCTOR  OP  SCIENCE. -Within  the  first  twenty-one  dajs  of  June. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS.- First  LL.B.     1™        .       t 

Second  LL.B.  ]  Tliursday,  January  8. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS— Thursday,  January  16. 

BACHELOR   OF    MEDICINE.— Preliminary   Scientific,    Monday. 

July  *.». 

First  Al.n..  Monday.  July  S7. 

Second  M.B.,  Monday,  Novembers. 
BACHELOR  OP  SURGERY.-Tuesday,  NoTcmber  24. 
MASTER  IN  SURGERY. -Monday.  November  S3. 
DOCTOR  OP  MEDICINE.- Monday.  November  23. 
EXAMINATION  FOR  WOMEN.-3Ionday.  May  4. 

The  Begnlationa  relating  to  the  al>oTe  Examinations  and  Degrees 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  **  Tlie  ItMistrar  of  the  Universi^ 
of  London,  Barlington  Gardens,  London,  W.* 

WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  MD.. 

Deoember  10, 1873.  Kegistrar. 


At  EVERY  IJBRASY,  In  8  Tols.  erewB  8fO. 


C  Y. 


By  RHODA  BB0U6HT0N, 

Authoress  of  **  Bed  as  a  Bose  Is  She,*'  "Oomelli  «p  < 
Flower,"  **  Goodbye,  Sweekheaitb"  Ac 


BICHARD  BENTLEY  ft  BON,  New  Bmiiogtfln 


On9aa\  DECEMBER  wiB be PiiNMed^ 

The  NEW  QUARTEBLT  UAGAZEHK 

PKICB  Si.  6d. 

A  SOCIAL  AND  LTTERABY  PEBIOIIIOALu 

Two  Tklet  of  considerable  length  ars  bmnn  and  snieA  Ib  saSb 
Number. 

The  Masasine  is  open  to  authentie  l^mval,  to 
Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and  General  Interssl 


Plmwily,  B«*to 


The  N^m  Quorfsrlir  JfoatuiMi  eontaiot  mora  vripftad  liltH  fkn 
ly  published  Magazine. 


any 


OonUmtsafNiimbtTt. 


TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL  (eontinaed).   By  Jofan  Tatrnwhii 
Author  of**  Evelina.** 
PLENDIDB  MEND  AX :  a  NoraL    By  John  DangwflaU. 
RARE  POTTBRT  and  PORCELAIN.   By  Lodvlg  BlMsr. 
BULLY  :  Soldier  and  Statesman. 
WINTER  In  MADEIRA. 
ON  the  STAGE :  a  Story. 
SPIRITUALISM :  a  Note. 

London :  WARD,  LOCK,  ft  TYLER,  Warwick  IIooss, 

Row. 

Second  Edition,  revised  thzonghout,  pztet  7a  SdL 

ON  the  POPULAR  NAMES  of  BRITISH 
PLANTS ;  being  an  Explanation  of  the  OrfgiB  and  MaaalM  sT 
the  Names  of  our  Indigenous  and  most  Commonly  Coltlvatad  aMika 
By  R.  C.  ALEXANDER  PRIOR,  M.D..  F.L.C*e.  "■  " 

WILLIAMS  ft  NORGATE,  London  and  JUInlnaBlu 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  lOt.  Sd. 

THE  KORAN.    Translated  from  the  Axmbio^  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.  The  Saras  arrangad  la  Itirnaa 
logical  Order  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  RODWELL.  M.A. 

WILLIAMS  ft  NORGATE,  14.  Henrietta  StrMt.  Covcnt  GaidoL 
London ;  and  tO,  SonUi  Frederiok  Street,  Ediaboish. 

BALLAD  POETRY,  EXTRAORDINART. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Henry  Lord  Daralo,  the  **0ood' 
Murray.  KiAcaldy  of  Grange,  and  Patridc  /  ' 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  ftc. 


AdamaoBo,  the  An^ 


In  small  8vo.  eloth  boards.  Sis.  ScL;  or  on  laige  paper,  demySra.  dslk 

boards,  0Ss>  Sd. 

THE  SEMPILL  BALLATES :  a  Series  of  Hk- 
torioal,  PoliUcal.  and  Satirical  Sooti«h  Poems,  aseribad  to 
ROBERT  SEMPILL.  M.D.LXVII.-M.D.LXXXIILNow  flntOI- 
lected.  with  a  Preface  and  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  l^oena  bar  ^ 
JAMES  8EMPLE,  of  Beltrees,  1066-1910  inowflrst  prlnt«l),  Mt 
ALLAN  RAMHAY,  1714.  ^^ 

*•*  Only  Three  Hundred  Copies  of  this  singnlarly  cnriooa  and 
Interesting  Collection  printed. 

THOMAS  GEORGE  STEVENSON,  Edinbni^. 
SCOTISH  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   of 
Curious,  and  Rare  Bcoki,  ehiefly  consisting  of  Blatorv. 

4oities,F •  •  ■  *- 

■lao  Gmm 

stock  of 

torical  BookseUtr,  Frederick  Street,  Idlnbnr^  fiitnt  ftto  pv  post 
fbr  (wo  stamps. 


•  s.  XII.  DEC.  IS,  73.1         NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


13,  Gbeat  Mahlbobodqb  Stbir. 

HURST    &    BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 

LIFE  of  the  RT.  HON.  8FEH0EB  PER- 1 


UY  REOOLLEOnONS  tiom  1806  to  1873. ! 
0RI8S-0BOSS  JOUBKEYS.  B7  Walter 
SAM  SLICE'S  AMERICANS  at  HOME. 
B7  the 

TEE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
The  BLVE  RIBBON.    By  the  Author  of 

TKANSMiaBATION.  By  Mortimer  Oolllns. 
ONE    LOVE   in  a  LIFE.     By  Emnu  M. 


POPULAR    BOOKa 


WONDERS     of     the     YELLOWSTONE 

KEOION  Id  Uh  BOCKY  UODNTAINSi  bda* ft DanriptloB  sr 
IUO«THfLHDUDHiiH.CHIOILWfttaTMU,lAk*i,uidn]rT«iadlm 
br  JAVEI  BIOHISDBUH. 


LOTTIE  DAELINa.    By  J.  0.  JeafEreBon. 
COLONEL    DACRE.     By   the  Author   of 


WONDERS  of  the  HUMAN  BODY:  a 

Hgcelnot  uid  Popolu-  A«oant  of  tbs  nutou  ICfnlwi  «f  tb« 
Huau  Flviia,[UutT  CanttltEUoD.  u«  tlu  FmuUioa  Ihn  dli- 
(b«tA.LB  PIIiBUB.K.D.   niutimUi 


iJaii  mull.  London :  Blacsik  k  Bov,  P>temo«t«r  Bnildingi. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Tbe  FETBIOLOOT  of  tlie  BSCTS.     Ciowii  Bto.  oloth,  |  FLOBBHCB ;  or,  Lofkl  Qnaiid  Kern*.    Bj  Ftumm 
KPITAPHIAMA;    or,    the    CiirioUttB.    of    Binx^- |  cEDEl  COFBTAMCY.    Bj  K>tliniii«  Kins.  Authn 
KITTT'S  BITAL.    By  Sydney  KoitTll.    Anthor  of  I  Th„  TTBTTt  «f  TUCTITHBIW ftWT,     8Toli.31i.6d. 
TOO  LIOHTLY  BSOKZH  :  a.  Stor;.    S  Tolt.  31i.  M.  I  TOWEK  HALLOWDEAVE.    2  foil, 
HARRY'S    BIG    BOOTS:    a  Fairy  Tale  for  "SmaUe  Folke."      By  a  E.  Gat. 

...... .. ......  ..__.  .. .  1  VigBrtWbj  Ih*  Anllior,  fliawn  on  Wood  fcj  Pucitu  Biu»».    Cran  tn.  bud- 

The  Pall   MaU  OaiitU  njrt:  — "Sonw 

apliil  [nB  irlll  bt  found  tn  ■  Huij'i  lUg 

Boot!.'    WODdarfUl  ■»  tbt  tnaU  Uwt  ku- 

B,mod  Butt'i  idTflntnrvi  In  Ma 

boou,  which  etny  h!tn  onr 

w  mUtlT,  ud,  [t  DHdi  nnalr 

lid.  mon  bMj  ibu  >  nllnj  tnln,  «n 

vlth  coutdtmblo  rtnett/.    Tha  booU, 


ud    fuDn^    he. 


iidflr  will  b«  nmlndvd  uiavtlmoi  of 
tha  idTsntDrn  of  ifat  untl  ddlgbttDl  UtU* 
Udj  Ibat  aver  upannd  In  ■  itoir-baok — 
Alle*.  in  'Wmdnlud.'  Tli(  lUiutnUou 
In'Banr'iBIg  Boou'u*  Hoallant, ud » 
it  tlia  itorj," 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  Pnbliiliar,  10,  SoothAmptonlBtrMt,  Btnttd. 
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rHE    BELLS    of  BOTTEVILLE    TOWER: 

'l>elronUI»,"'-ilif''KlM'.IIiBhiij,"fiJrM,"*r'"  "        ^'" 


Oibrd  ind  LpDdpD:  JJLUGa  F.VItKER  i  CO. 

OMlBaMlihrt,  tat.  sra.  p.lmU.  orf, 
-^AVES^and^  CAVES,  anJ  other  Poem.. 

By 

pAPWORTH'S  ORDINARY  of  11RITI3H  AR- 


Xy-HITAKEE'S  ALMANACK,  for  187J.  is  nci« 


TVTESSRS.  BAGSTER'S  CATALOGUE. 
qiWO  NEW  CATALOGUES  of  Cheaii  SECOND- 

TiIntblF.  PopnliT.  iBd  »liDdiinl  Waiit.  liuli  RdllliiTii.'  R>n  !}M 
SODlUt  ToHRnvbrlifpfBlBllTLluaLDibln  HidVDrlubfni,  FuvIgt'i 
Cslouird  FSlfl.  Cllll  War  TriUV'U  Hunfi.  UruikiliinVl  Trill), 

/"lURIOUS  OLD  BOOKS.—WILLIAM  DOWN- 


■pOOKBINDING.— Every  Jeecription  of  BOOK- 


TyORKS    on  TOBACCO,    SNUFF,   4o.— Book- 

JJflKm  Ktlwl.  LlTflTpaoL. 


pENEALORY     and    FAMILY     HISTORY.— 


TyTARTON  &  CO,,  22  and  28,  Sohn  Pnaare.  London, 

H.B.-  Bonnie  h  ShnihwiJ'i  INDIAN  PUOTufiBAPHS  in  ooii 

■RBRLIN   PHOTOGRAPHIC   COMPANT. 


J.    GERSON, 


FARTKIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

IBS,  Fleet  Street  (Comet  of  CLiBHoery  Lnne). 


Ji  Hiiii  luiut  ru^  U.  pvUfi. 


I'unmi  Albuml,  4a.  pot 


The  Vellnm  Wore  Olab-HoiiM  P^mi, 
The  New  Vellnin  'Wove  Olab-Ho«ae  Payv 

■lllkitiiiiiidlacoiHKilhHEpHnilUHtiHKiiniilitflT.MuBWdlftv 
III!  liM«  Uurn  Tua  OBiT,  him  eg  irst  Uiui1»  lud  dEnbUUr.u 
pmentlu  >  nifiH  iqaiiui  'ill  idapUd  loi  iwlLl  ac  itHl  mT^ 


I^Cul 


E_CLDB-B0DB2  PAPIB  ■■ 


OXFORD 
MOURNING   NOTB 

PAPEE 
AND  ENVELOPE^ 
lt<<riji»iH     Hid     EnUni     >t 

bid  Mminlu  BBtlwMI 

.•ll.iWBl^  ■Uthnn, 

■  ■UMU  In'oii 


"OLD  ENGLISH"  FURNITURE. 

OOLLINSOH  &  LOOK  (Ute  HerrlngX 

CABINET  MAKEfiS, 

IDS,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G.     Eatablisbed  1781. 


OOLLINSOH  &;  LOCK  (late  Herring), 

DECOBATORS. 

109,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.    Eitabliibed  ITBI. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


LAWRENCE  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  JAMAICA,  &c. 

As  it  has  been  suggested  elsewhere  that  this 
family  had  certainly  a  name,  but  questionably  a 
local  habitation,  perhaps  the  following  extracts 
from  their  wills  and  correspondence  (still  pare- 
served)  may  have  some  general  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  an  eventful  period  and  families  of 
note.  I  have  not  tested  the  accuracy  of  the  allu- 
sions and  references  to  persons  and  places  men- 
tioned, and,  therefore,  give  them  simply  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

Dismissing  the  authority  of  Holgate  {American 
Genealogy)  for  the  assertion  that  thru  brothon 
Lawrence,  from  Great  St»  Albans,  emigrated  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  New  En^tod,  the 
bare  facts,  with  one  or  two  remarks,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Thomas  Lawrence  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
Lewis,  were  in  New  England  in  1688  ;  and  it  is 
on  record  that  Benj.  Farley,  English  resident  at 
Rotterdam  (Holland),  had  granted  a  power  of 
attorney  to  them,  which  was  renewed  by  his  son, 
in  1722,  to  Thomas  Lawrence  (afterwards  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia),  second  son  of  Thomas  and 
Catherine. 

^  2.  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  father,  had  been  p(»- 
yiously  connected  in  business  matters  with  CIaxk% 


foondev  of  Trinity  Chmch,  New  York ;  and  witli  a 
Mr.  Richard  AshnekL 

3.  This  Thomas,  husband  of  Catherine  LewifiL 
appears  to  have  returned  to  England,  ssid  died 
here,  as  there  is  no  record  of  his  death  or  burial 
in  America;  and  this  inference  has  given  rise 
to  a  suggestion,  which  I  am  unwilling  to  adopt  at 
present. 

4.  It  is  probable  that  Lewistown,  where  resided, 
while  Secretary  of  Maryland,  1696-1709,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Baronet  of  I  ver  and  of  Chelsea,* 
was  named  after  the  funily  of  Catherine  Lewis, 
wife  of  the  other  Thomas  Lawrence  ;t  and  it 
appears  that  some  years  afterwards  John,  grandson 
of  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Catherine  Lewis,  his 
wife,  solicited  the  Treasury  for  the  appointaient 
of  coDector  there.  This  John  Lawrence  had  been 
sent  to  Englimd  (12th  May,  1739),  where  he  was 
educated  at  St  Paul's  School,  London,  and 
University  College,  Oxford.  On  returning  to 
America  he  was  «)pointed  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  me  Philadelphia  District.  The 
father  of  John  was  Thomas  Lawrence  (son  of 
Thomas  Lawrence  and  Catherine  Lewis),  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia,]:  and  brother  of  Lawrence,  who  had 
settled  in  Jamaica.  Thomas  was,  like  many  others 
of  his  family,  a  Turkey  merchant.  §  He  was  also 
a  Royalist. 

The  extracts  referred  to  are  as  follows : — 
(A).  Letter  from  Geo.  Charles,  Master  of  St» 
Piuil's  School,  London,  to  John  Lawrence,  ||  Phil- 
adelphia, dat^  London,  May  6, 1746: — 

"  Your  friend  Mr.  Littleton  made  me  a  vidt  lately .  . . 
He  has  had  one  letter  from  you  ....  done  nothmg  for 
himielf  yet  mnce  hit  friends  came  into  power.  .... 
Your  iohoolfellow.  Jack  Campbell,  has  bore  no  inooii- 
liderable  figwe  in  Scotland  trnce  the  rebellion  began, 
being  eent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  with 
a  lientenant-coloners  commission  to  Scotland  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  Highlanders  under  Lord  Loudon  ....  It 
was  his  lot  to  command  at  InTcrary  ....  Towards  the 
end  «f  the  year  his  father.  General  Campbell,  set  out 
.  ...  to  raise  the  Argyleshire  MiUtia.  ....  Hanyls. 

*  Some  years  since  appeared  in  the  Her,  and  Om,  a 
paper  on  the  burial  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  at  Chelsea, 
two  yean  after  the  death  of  the  recorded  last  Thomas, 
Baronet  of  Iver  and  Chelsea,  who  died  in  New  England. 
It  has  been  saggested  that  it  was  Thomas,  husbuid  of 
Catherine  Lewis,  who  was  buried  as  Sir  Thomas  Law*^ 
rence  in  1714.  Other  specnlations,  founded  on  the  deed 
of  1745-7  (London),  are  ingenious,  but  need  not  be  giren. 

t  Thka  is  quRe  a  different  ramily  (althoag^  intoir- 
married)  with  that  of  «  Fiirfteld,"  Jamaica. 

X  la  the  papers  of  Lemon  Lawrence  Lawrence,  of 
Jiaaaito,  his  uncle,  Thomas  Lawrence,  fa  described  aa^ 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Lemon  Lawrence  Lawrence's 
children  were  all  educated  at  Chelsea. 

I  A  Mr.  Lawrence  emigrated  to  New  Eng^d  about 
1661  or  1669.  He  was  a  TuHny  meichaaty  like  Umar 
Lawrence,  in  England  in  1661.  He  came  from  White- 
hall, or  whitehouse,  a  Tsiy  lagM  lefjareaoe,  but  itiU 
something. 

ii  AcocvdiM  te  Falkner  (Miti.  ^  €Mma},  Jcte^ 
son  of  Sbr  John  Lawrence,  sold  an  estete  ^t  Chdssa)  t» 
Lord  Chejne,  on  36th  March,  1706. 
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now  in  the  Qnardi,  utd  in  higli  esteem  with  General 
Lieonier,  •  4c.     (Signed)  O.  diaries." 

(B).  From  Thomaa  LanTence,  of  Philadelphia, 
"  X  4th,  1746,"  to  Mr.  Geo.  CharleB:— 

"  My  eon  received  a  lelter  by  Capt.  Unrgrava  from 

Mr.  Littleton  relating  tntbeCoIlacdon  of  Ambnr 

If  not  to  bs  had,  he  will  uk  for  Lewiatown,  in  Siueei 
Counly  ....  The  preeeat  CoUeclor  is  Kichd.  Meteatf, 

about  T6  years  of  age The  security  to  be  given  is, 

I  think,  1,000/.  itg.,  which  I  shall  be  ready  to  counter 


■"(') 


,  PhU- 


.     (C).  Mr.  Littleton  t   to  John  Lnwr. 
.tdclphLa,  dated  "Hagley,  ITth  Aug.,  V. 

"Yours  of  3lstM«y  onia  to  my  hands  about  10  days 
Hince  ....  purport  [of  former  letterj  was  to  inform 
you  of  my  having  applied  to  ye  Treasury  in  your  behalf. 
....  Your  old  friend,  Dick  Leveson.t  returned  in  May 
to  Etuid  member  for  ye  Gty  of  Litchfield. ....  He  and 

Lord  Anson's  brother  carried  their  point He  is 

l^ne  back  to  Holland I  am  pleased  with  ye  satis- 

feclion  you  express  in  your  present  way  of  Ufe.  'TlB 
much  more  rational  and  coadncivo  to  your  happiness  to 
hare  some  employment  than  to  be  idling  in  London,  as 
moit  young  men  do,  who  are  not  in  Parliament,  and 
liuntliiB  nftrr  pleasures  wbieh  soon  cioy  in  ye  enjcmnent. 
[Here  follow  remark!  on  two  Sees  beine  vacant :  Church 
preferment,  tie.;  reference  to  Bergen>op-Zoam ;  the  Duke ; 
Canpda,  &c.) ...  I  thank  you  heartily  for  condoling  with 
me  nil  ye  great  loss  my  family  has  sustained  in  ye  death 
of  Mrs.  L."  [iMore  about  his  family,  and  his  hating 
••pent  a  month  at  Tonbridge  Wells ;  and  a  reference  to 
the  marrUge  of  an  old  college  friend,  llolden  or  Holder.] 

(D),  From  Thoinns  LanTcncc,  Philodelphin,  to 
Messrs.  Slorke  &  Champion,  London,  dated  No- 
veiiilwr22, 1747;— 
■'  You  will  h«Ta  received  advice  from  Messrs.  Skippon 

.V.  Uwnmce [3-27/.  Itis.  4r;.)     Bill  of  Eicb.  Jr.  on 

llarbadnes,  SSth  May  lut,  by  Codrineton  Carington,  on 
Thoe.  Light,  merch',  in  London.     [Various  large  sums 

menli™ed.l      Oovernor  absent Sot  a  battery  in 

the  whole  iiToTince  ....  rouse  Mr.  Penn  {  tc  do  some- 
thing for  himself.  ....  My  son  John  expects  to  be 
JippoSnted  Collector  of  Newcastle  on  the  Detware  .... 
I  reference  to  Mr.  George  Charles].  (Desires  8.  and  C. 
t'l  reenrd  n  cartain  deed,  if  not  already  done.]  |{ 

(F,).  \Vil!  of  TboiniiH  Liwrence  of  the  city  of 
Philiidclphiii  (snmetinip  Mayor),  17^4:^X0  wife 
It.Kihai'I,  Lesidea  a  special  legacj  of  l,r)00(., — estate 
TfA  iiod  ])er«onnl,  plate,  household  furniture, 
houses,  storea.  whirfH.  To  son  Thomns,— lot  and 
!ioii!=e  in  E.-ist  Jersey  (')),  city  of  New  Bnmawick  (!) ; 


.iheeji,  &c.  ....  To  aon  John,^Longbridge  farm  and 
UDO  ncrei:  and 'Five  handred  Acres'  tract;  127  acres 

imt  acres  on  the  lUratan  river;  lands  in  Jency 

railed  Swego,  13(1  acres;  land  on  Sapling  ridge,  Jtc,  with 

'  Afterwards  Lord  Ligonier,   Earl    Beauchamp's  an- 

j  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

X  Sonof  EarlGoweriDukeofSutherknd). 

i  See  will  of  Mrs,  Francklyn  (n-'-e  Lawrence),  London, 


edifices,  mills,  kc To  dan'  Huy,— Uind*  on  tiM 

Busquehaunab,  near  Paiton,  lie,    April  29,  I7M. 

"  (Signed)         Thoiui  LAWmuCK.* 

"IVitnesseg,  Henry  Sim, 
Rio"  Irvan, 
Stephen  Cormiet" 

[Red  wai  Beal,~a  bend  indented  between...  (allaice^ 
inch,  and  a  bird  {martlet!]  in  base,  &o., — not  neceauily 
his  own  seal.] 

The  entries  of  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Lamraw 
and  Catherine  Lewi!,  in  1687,  and  of  tlie  biitla  <f 
their  children,  commence  with  the  iiiitogn,pli  cf 
this  Thomas  Lawrence  himself,  followed  by  uut  of 
his  son  Thomaa,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  tint 
a^in  of  his  son  John,  the  great-grand&tlier  of  the 
present  inheritor  of  them.  These  biuil^  reoordi 
were  inadveriiently  described  as  in  a  fanuly  Bibk^ 
whereas,  an  refening  to  an  abstract  of  them,  it 
appears  that  they  ore  n^ritten  in  a  sort  of  fiunily 
chronicle,  commenced  by  the  first  Tboioaa  I«w- 
rence.  There  is  nothing  in  this  book  to  show 
where  Thomas  was  born  ;  and  the  statement  that 
he  wrM,bom  at  Great  St,  Albans  in  1666,  is  on  the 
sole  authority,  so  fur  as  I  am  aware,  of  Holgate, 
who  connects  him  with  the  Lawrences  of  Long 
Island,  u  connexion  repudiated  by  the  Phif 
adelphuin  Lawrences,  however,  and  only  given  fix 
what  it  may  be  worth.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely thnt  Thomaa  Lavrrence  was  more  than  twenH- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  married  Catherine  Lewu 
in  1687.  J.  H.  L-A. 

(To  III  continued.) 


It  is  not  often  that  we  are  able  to  get  a  ^impet 
into  the  fur  past  as  to  the  value  of  property  w 
clearly  that  we  can  compare  it  with  its  ^eaent 
value.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  fiieod  I  han 
before  me  a  manuscript  book  giving  receipta  tm 
rent  from  1654  to  ITS3.  At  the  beginning  there  ii 
a  curious  discharge,  which  I  believe  to  be  imiqae 
of  its  kind.    It  says ; — 

"  I,  William  Oncie,  discharg  John  WUImh  of  all  VOk, 
bands,  book  debts,  and  demands  whataoerer,  from  the 
Ixsinning  of  the  world  to  (bis  day.  As  witoM  my  hul 
Sept.  20. 1687,    WiUiam  Oreeie.'' 

The  receipta  are  for  rents  on  fsims  in  the  pftrid 
of  Kirkmichacl  (the  same  parish  of  which  1  have 
spoken  in  my  {Htpers  on  the  "Ance«tors  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,"  4*  S.  xi.  89,  &cj,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Queensberry  property,  anaatpreeent 


■  On  his  tomb  is  a  curious  arroorial  derice,  pralaklj 
picked  up  in  the  Lerant,  with  which  be  traded;  ladthi 
some  is  repeated  on  a  silier  cap  bequeathed  bj  llTlmi. 
bis  widow,  to  her  daughter  Eliisbeth.  On  toe  fie  imi. 
in  a  shield,  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  a  doabl*-hMU 
esgle  displayed,  impaling  a  lion  ram)nnt  On  Ae  oaf, 
simply  the  ea^'c.  surmouated  by  a  wreath  miffart^tm 
deiter  hind  extended  to  seTen  stan,  fonr  and  ttiee. 
The  doTice  on  the  cup  was  probably  mlrtekw  bj  ewt- 
GQtors  for  family  arms. 
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posaesaed  by  Mr.  Farisli,  namely,  Auchenakew, 
Wraiths,  Kirkland.  In  1694  there  is  a  receipt  to 
George  Ruasell  .ind  James  McCourtie,  tenanta  of 
Auchenskew,  paid  on  the  9th  Oct.  for  rant  of  2001. 
Scots,  tbnt  is,  10^  sterling.  The  receipt  is  given 
by  William  Jolinstoune,  and  this  continues  till 
1731,  vben  the  following  receipt  shows  that  a  new 
lertse  w.iH  entered  upon,  and  William  Ruasell,  aon 
of  the  fonuec  George,  went  into  partnerahip  with 
others.     The  receipt  runs  thus ; — 

"ReceiTed  from  William  Huseell,  Willittin  Coaplund, 
Jamea  JabnitoD,  and  Andrew  Fergu^oa,  (annantB  in 
WniilhB,  Kirklsnd,  and  Auchenafcaw,  five  hundrtd  and 
ninetie  tiine  pounds,  seventeen  ahillingg,  faar  pcuniea 
Scots,  ID  full  and  conipleat  pajment  of  the  first  year's 
rent  of  entries  due  be  them  for  their  entries  for  Bmneteen 
jeara'  tacit,  commencing  from  Whit.,  1731,  lie.  In  wit- 
neaa  whereof  I  have  written  and  signed  tbii  present 
receipt  at  Koaa  tbis  7th  day  of  May,  1731." 
The  rent,  therefore,  wna  iu  sterling  money  about 

The    recei 


to  hnve  been  divided.  William  Russell  has  receipts 
for  3!»U.  Ha.  4d.  Scots,  for  rent  of  Wraiths  and 
Kirkland,  which  is  about  18t  sterling.  This  pay- 
ment in  Scots  money  continues  till  1739,  when 
the  rent  is  ptud  in  money  sterling,  being  then 
32/.  12ir.  7,Vl,  "which  is  in  full  of  his  rent  and 
silver  teind."  Elsewhere  among  the  receipts  I  find 
that  this  "  silver  teind  "  was  hia  proportion  of  the 
stipend  of  the  minister  of  Kirkuiichael  (1699) 
which  is  said  to  be  Si.  6*.  Scots,  that  is,  St. 
^terUng.  This  rent  eontinues  till  1760,  when 
George  Russell  gets  nn  addition  to  his  farms,  for 
he  has  a  receipt  for  "  55i.  2s.  erf.  and  one-third  of 
i\  penny  sterling,"  which  is  "  in  full  of  his  rent  and 
school  aeliery  for  his  possession  of  Wreaths,  Kirk- 
land, and  Fell  of  Kirkinichall,  sod  part  of  Kirk- 
;rreen."  In  1769  he  gets  an  widition  of  the  "Gleb 
of  Garrell,"  and  pays  for  it  "  11.  15g,  sterling,"  A 
newlenseia  entered  into  1770,  and  a  receipt  appears 
liir  60L  2j.  for  the  above  landa,  including  the  glebe, 
(■eorge  Ruaaell  dies,  and  a  new  tenant  appears,  who 
receives  the  following  receipt: — 

"  DnimlanriK,  ith  Jnlv,  1783.  Keceived  from  William 
Gilletilie  in  Kirkland,  of  Kirkmichul.nowand  formerly, 
lint  2i.  sterling  in  full  of  hia  rent  due  at  ^Thiteunday, 
hereby  discharged ;  at  same  time  also 

"  JoDM  tie'. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Gillespie  was  up- 
wards of  one  year  in  arrears  in  his  rent,  and  this 
is  what  has  stnick  nie  in  these  payments,  that  the 
tenants  aecm  to  have  had  difficult  to  get  together 
even  the  small  rents  which  they  were  paying,  and 

To  enoiblo  lis  to  see  what  is  the  present  value  of 
the»c  £irnis,  I  consulted  Mr.  Farisb,  the  intelligent 
tenant  of  Kirkland,  and  he  kindly  undertook  to 
III  what  he  was  paying  for  the  different  portions. 
They  are  now  in  ciimnla,  and  his  whole  rent,  in- 


clusive of  another  small  piece  of  ground,  is  ti<Xli,, 
hut  he  had  no  difficulty  in  separating  Auchenskew, 
for  which,  inatead  of  lot,  he  ia  now  pacing  ICOt, 
and  for  Kirkland  and  Wraiths  G551.,  instead  of 
IBl.  This  shows  the  extraordinary  rise  in  Ihii 
value  of  property  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
The  investigation  of  this  subject  brought  to  my 
recollection  that  I  had  in  nij  posseasion  receiptti 
from  1755  to  1300  for  rent  paid  for  Mitchellalacka, 
another  krge  sbeep-farni  of  the  Ihike  of  Buccleueh 
in  Closebum,  occupying  the  highflying  part  of  the 

Brish,  including  the  greater  part  of  Queensherry 
dl  (2,27S  feet  above  the  sea  level).  Mr.  Harkness, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  tenant,  paid  in  17j/> 
the  sum  olmi  2s.  2id.;  then,  in  1763,  the  sura  of 
9o;.  2s.  2d:  in  1766,  the  sum  of  llOt.,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  rent  till  1800,  when  the  receipts 
have  been  destroyed.  This  form  was  let  last  year 
at  a  rent  of  1,050{. 

Locherben,  another  eheep-farm  in  the  same  high- 
lying  part  of  Cloaebum,  wna  let  in  1777  at  lUSi,, 
and  was  let  last  year  at  1,11H.  In  the  ease  of 
Mitfhellskcks  and  Locherben  very  little  has  been 
done  to  render  them  different  from  what  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago.  The  expense  of  a  little 
drainage  and  a  better  dwelling-house  are  all  thiit 
could  very  well  be  laid  out  upon  them. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  in  those 
days  it  was  usual  to  pay  gmseum  on  getting  u  new 
lease,  and  that  was  generally  valued  at  a  year"* 
rent.  Even  with  this  addition  the  diftereoce  of 
value  is  very  great,  C.  T,  Raiiaob. 


A  DOESETBUIEE  HAaVEST-HOllE, 
It  was  my  good  foKnne  to  be  present  In  Sep- 
tember last  at  one  of  those  old-fashioned  gatlierincs 
in  the  we*t  of  Dorset — a  harvest-home,  and  I  thought 
that  perhaps  an  account  of  such  a  quaint  and  time- 
honoured  custom  might  not  be  unacceptable  at 
this  Christmas  time  to  aome  among  the  readers  of 
"  N,  &  Q.,"  especially  as  these  congenial  meetings  arc 
becoming  scjircer  year  by  year,  and  ere  long  bid  fair 
to  rank  amongst  the  things  that  have  been.  Small 
sums  of  money  are  now  in  many  places  given  to  the 
men,  women,  and  boys  instead  of  the  usual  supper, 
a  practice  that  I  am  sonr  to  say  seems  to  he  on  the 
increase,  and  which  I  here  offer  up  my  voice  to 
protest  against.  I  say  "sony,"  first,  because  it 
denotes  a  departure  from  old  customs,  and,  secondly, 
because  the  purpose  for  which  the  alteration  ia 
intended  is,  it  seems  to  lue,  but  very  imperfectly 
carried  out.  At  the  time  of  such  a  general  holiday 
in  the  parish,  the  labourers  of  one  fiiriii  do  not 
seem  willing  tti  disperse  quietly  to  theirownhoineB 
and  buaband  the  few  shillings  they  may  have 
received  as  "largess"  whHat  their  fellows  are 
enjoying  themselves  on  another  form,  but  rather 
to  keep  up  a  biu^est-home  of  their  own  in  the 
village  ale-house,  though,  I  need  scarcely  say,  not 
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of  so  orderly  a  character  as  that  of  the  bond  fide 
supper,  and  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  themselves 
much  prefer,  for  a  "  Dorsetshire  labourer,"  though 
he  may  be  poor,  is  none  the  less  Conservative. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
lian'est,  the  labourers  from  the  several  fanns  at- 
tended afternoon  service  in  the  piirish  church, 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  the  church  being 
decorated  in  the  usually  seasonable  manner.  The 
-entrance-gates  of  the  principal  farms  were  likewise 
•decorated  with  an  arch  of  evergreens,  flowers,  corn, 
«vS:c.,  crowned  with  a  sickle  and  scythe  swathed  in 
bands  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  approprinte  mottoes.  In  the  evening  tables  were 
laid  out  in  the  kitchen  of  a  size  suflicient  to  accom- 
modate the  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls  employed 
on  the  farm,  the  "  master,"  assisted  by  such  mem- 
bers of  his  family  as  might  be,  sitting  at  their 
head,  and  carving  a  grand  rump  of  Old  English 
beef.  As  soon  as  the  company  htvd  partaken  of  as 
much  beef  and  plum-pudding  as  w;is  considered 
desirable,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  a  large  tree 
that  stood  near  the  homestead,  where  the  following 
quaint  custom,  peculiar,  I  was  informed,  to  the 
west  of  Dorset,*  took  place. 

The  men  fonned  themselves  into  a  circle,  and 
each  taking  oif  his  hat,  and  holding  it  out  in 
front  of  him,  stooped  to  the  ground;  then, 
led  by  one  standing  in  the  centre,  chanted  the 
wonls,  "  We  have  'em."  The  first  word,  "  We,"  is 
commenced  in  a  verv  low  tone — the  men  the  while 
slowly  and  gradually  raising  themselves  up — and 
so  prolonged  till  they  have  almost  reached  their 
full  height.  They  close  the  sentence  by  saying 
"have  'em"  more  quickly.  This  is  done  three 
times.  They  then  shout  "Huzzii !"  once.  Again  they 
stoop  down,  and  go  through  the  same  performance, 
finishing  up  this  time  with  two  huzzas.  This  is 
repeated  once  more,  and  finally  wound  up  by 
huzzaing  three  times.  As  soon  as  the  men  have 
finished,  the  women  come  forward  find  go  through 
the  same  ceremony.  This,  when  well  performed, 
has  a  not  altogether  unimpressive  or  unmusical 
eflect.  The  words,  I  believe,  bear  reference  to  the 
conchision  of  the  harvest  and  the  sheaves  of  corn 
being  satisfactorily  "  had"  in. 

The  discharge  of  sundry  small  cannon  (the  pecu- 
liar care  of  the  boys)  likewise  gave  considerable 
tdai  to  the  whole  proceeding.  This  over,  the 
party  returned  to  the  house,  and  ent<?red  upon  a 
couree  of  singing  and  drinking,  not  unmixed  with 
dancing  in  the  back  kitchen.  The  first  song  was, 
of  course,  in  honour  of  the  "  miiaster,"  and,  unen- 
riclied  by  the  Dorset  vernacular  indulged  in  by  the 
toast-master,  was  in  the  following  words : — 

*  It  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  similar,  however,  to 

the  custom  of  ^^  crying  the  knack/*  which  obtains  in 

Devon  and  Cornwall.     (And  see  Brand's    Pop.    Ant., 

Hone's  Evtrif-Day  Bool:,  und  Chambers's  Book  of  Days 

«reon.) 


"  Here  *b  a  health  unto  our  master. 
The  founder  of  the  feast, 
And  when  that  he  is  dead  and  gonCy 
I  hope  his  soul  may  rest. 
I  wish  fdl  things  may  prosper. 
Whatever  he  takes  in  hand. 
For  we  are  all  his  serranta. 
And  serve  at  his  command. 

So  drink  !  boys  !  drink  ! 

And  see  that  you  do  not  spill. 

For  if  you  do. 

You  shall  drink  two, 

*Tis  by  your  master's  wilL" 

This  song  is  repeated  till  everj^body  present  has 
drunk  the  health. 

Then  follow  the  " healths"  of  the  mistress  and 
various  members  of  the  family,  to  the  follow- 
ing words:   "Here's  Mrs.  (or  Mr.)  ^'s  good 

health!":— 

"  Let  the  glass  go  round. 
And  the  trumpet  sound ; 

Huzza  !  huzza  !  hu»a  I 
Down  fall  all  the  re-beU,— 
I  long  to  see  the  day, — 
Con-fusiou  unto  them ! 
That  set  'em  up  again. 

Huzza  !  huzza  !  huzza ! 
Con-fusion,"  &c. 

This,  like  the  last,  was  repeated  till  all  had 
drunk. 

Then  followed  the  curious  and  laughable  castom 
of  "  drinking  to  your  love  over  the  Idbanu."  Each 
man,  while  the  following  verse  was  being  siinffy  was 
obliged  to  drain  his  mug  or  horn-cup  of  ale,  hr 
passing  it  outside  of  and  over  his  left  ami,  whicn 
would  be  thrown  across  the  chest.  Great  nuni- 
ment  was  afforded  when  some  of  the  older  hands, 
through  age  or  other  infirmities,  £uled  to  accom- 
plish this  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  voids 
sung  were  the  following: — 

*'  As  I  was  a- riding  over  a  mountain  bo  high, 

I  saw  a  pretty  girl  that  plea-sed  my  eye ; 

She  pleas-ed  my  eye,  but  pla-gued  mv  heart. 

From  this  cup  of  liquor  we  never  will  pari. 

'Twill  do  us  no  good,  'twill  do  us  no  hum. 

Here 's  a  health  to  my  love,  over  left  arm,  orer  left  ana! 
,  Here's  a  health,"  &c. 

Tliis  was  continued  till  all  had  satisfiftciorily 
passed  the  crucial  test.  I  cannot  find  this  custom 
alluded  to  in  Brand,  Hone,  or  Chambers,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  peculiar  to 
Dorsetshire. 

Songs  of  a  more  general  character  and  sondzy 
speeches  followed,  and  eventually  the  proceedings 
were  brought  to  a  close  about  midnight  by  Uie 
whole  company  joining  in  the  National  AiAiawi^ 
"  Grod  save  the  Queen."  J,  S.  Udal. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 


Bere  Regis  Church. — In  the  chnxch  of  tiiis 
parish — Bere  Regis — there  is  an  old  moniUDHntal 
brass,  which  has  bafiied  many  classic  soholftn  to 
translate.    I  enclose  you  a  copy,  whklL  aoMe  o 
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the  readers  of  your  valuable  periodical  may  throw 
some  light  on  : — 

"  Transilis, 

asta  paruniper, 

Xon  tibi  erit  in  dispendium  rem  quanti  pedibus 

coDcuIcus  scire. 

Hie, 

ad  quisquilias  decessoris,  sepoaitse  jaoent  exuviae 

Andreas  Lonpi 

Dorcestriae, 

Antiquae  inter  Beerenses  prosapise  nati  et  oriundi 

non 
minori  quam  par  erat  cura  a  suis  educatus  et  tain  fcelici 

quani  decuerat 
successu,   celebcrrimam  oxoniensium  acadamiam  petiit 

ubi  in  aula  cervina 
per  unum  et  alteram  biennium  strenuam navavit  operam. 

Postea. 
Ad  unum  hospitiorura  cancellariaa  se  contulit 

Dein, 
ot  ad  pcritise  iiicrementum,  et  mercaturae  indagationem 
mystica;  inter  Gullos,  Italos,  Uispanoa  fere 
pquinquennium  sedens 
Putrium  inde  revisit  suam 
ubi 
Academici  Philosophum 

Jurisperiti  Praediatorem 

Vicini  pacificum 

Oppressi  propugnaculum 

Omnea  Experti      religiosum  invenere 
Sed  multitudinis  specta  vertiginem  maledicae 
Dum  inter  orthodoxorum  cohortes  invictam  se  praebuit 

atliletam  ab  aliquibus 
insimulatur  Papista  dum  fundamentalia  et  ceremonialia 

religionis  Christiana 

ad  gloriam  Dei  et  ecclesiaQ  decorem  absq.  haeresi  et 

schismate  consulto 

Amplexus  fuit 

Extremo  actatis  progressu  patrimonium  invenit 

narcoticum. 

quo  devictus 

Per  triennium  morbo  laborans  herculeo, 

tandem 

Voti  fluminei  damnas 

memor  expiravit 

antequam 

Protoplasti  Tivcndi  relliquias  per  decennium  peregerat 

anno  a  nato  mundi 

Sospitatore  mdcxxxiiix  mensis  Junii  13** 

3Icmoria3  viri  nunquam  deflendi  satis  (nisi  lachrymarum 

Scaturigines  Sacrosancta  reclussisset  Scriptura)  uxor 

])icntissima  Elizabetha. 

Consecravit 

Elegi  accubare  ad  limen  in  Domo  Dei  mei 

Magi 3  quam  habitare,  in  tabemaculis  impietatis. 

Pt.  84, 10." 
Montague  Guest. 

PoPRs  Views  of  Religion  in  England. — Pope, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Swift,  says  : — 

"  The  Church  of  Rome  I  judge  (from  many  modem 
symptoms,  as  well  as  ancient  prophecies)  to  be  in  a  de- 
clining condition  :  that  of  England  will  in  a  short  time 
be  Bcarce  able  to  iiiaiutain  her  own  family  ;  so  churches 
sink  as  generally  as  hanks  in  Europe,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  tliat  religion  and  trade,  which  at  first  were  open 
and  free,  have  been  reduced  unto  the  management  of 
contractors  and  the  roguery  of  directors." 

I  have  tried  to  avoid  his  conclusion  while  ac- 
ceptinc;  his  premises,  but  cannot ;  and  totally  dis- 


senting from  the  foimer,  I  conclude  that  the  whole 

is  one  of  his  whimsicalities  which  ought  to  be 

consigned  to  our  Anatomical  Museum  (*'N.  &  Q."), 

either  for  dissection  or  for  exhibition,  as  the  case 

may  be.  Royle  Entwisle,  F.R.H.S. 

Famworth,  Bolton. 

Archdiocese. — I  often  see  this  word  in  print. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  incorrect ;  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  an  archdiocese,  that  is,  one  diocese 
set  above  and  dominating  over  others.  Besides, 
the  archbishop  is  archbishop  of  a  province;  he  is 
bishop  of  his  dioce^^e.  E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

The  Pheon,  &c. — In  a  new  and  weakly  heraldic 
infant,*  "  C.  B."  says  that  another  correspondent 
has  ^^  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  what  is  generally 
hnowii  about  arrows,  barbed  and  barbless.''  Now, 
as  very  little  is  said  on  this  subject  in  works  of 
heraldry,  and  as  I  myself,  about  two  years  since, 
had  a  conversation  on  it  with  the  author  of 
Heraldry,  Historical  and  Popular,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  very  particulars  in  question  (of 
which  he  was  then  not  cognizant),  I  think  that  I  am 
justified  in  drawing  attention  to  the  above  assertion ; 
especially  as  it  is,  I  believe,  a  notorious  fact  that  in 
no  heraloic  work  of  the  present  day — or,  indeed,  of  a 
past — is  there  any  minute  description  of  the  arroio, 
broad  arrow,  or  pheon.  There  was  a  curious  cor^ 
respondence  on  the  same  subject  in  the  paper 
called  the  Broad  Arrow  a  short  time  back,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  Heraldry,  &c., 
will  avail  himself  of  the  information  obtained  there 
in  a  future  edition  of  his  popular  work.  Sp. 

The  Portrait  of  Thomas  Fuller  attached  to 
one  of  the  impressions  of  hxn  Abel  Bed,  and  also 
to  his  sermon  entitled  The  Best  Name  on  Earth 
(1657),  has  no  signature. — Query:  who  engraved 
it  ?  The  well-known  portrait  by  Loggan  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  noble  picture  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  a  copy  of  which  (by 
his  lordship's  permission)  will  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming life  of  Fuller  by  Mr.  Bailey  —  a  book 
which  promises  to  be  most  exhaustive  and  interest- 
ing. Jas.  F.  Fuller. 

Dublin. 

Roger  Ascham  and  Sir  John  Denham. — I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  noticed  that  the 
well-known  lines  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his 
Cooper's  Hill : — 

**  Oh  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
strong,  without  rage ;  without  o'erflowing,  full," 

and  to  which  Sir  John^s  fame  is  now  chiefly  con- 
fined, are  in  reality  only  a  plagiarism  (or  adapta- 
tion, if  you  will)  from  Roger  Ascham.  In  a  letter 
to  Sir  William  Petre,  sending  him  a  book  by 

*  The  King  of  Arms,  Nov.  8, 1878. 
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Osorius,  Ascham  writes  concemiDg  the  author's 
style : — 

"  Est  enim  in  verbis  deli^endis  tarn,  peritus  ....  suavis 
ubique  sine  fastidio,  grayis  semper  sine  molestid:  sic 
fluens  ut  nunquam  redundel^  sic  sonans  ut  nunquam 
perstrepat,  sic  plenus  ut  nunquam  iurgescat :  sic  omnibus 
perfectus  numeris,  ut  nee  addi  ei  aliquid,  nee  demi 
quicquid,  med  opinione,  possit." 

I  quote  from  Ascham's  Epistolas,  Lond.,  1590, 
p.  254.  R.  H. 

From  Hawthorne's  English  Note-Book  : 
Elwes  Family. — I  have  read  an  extract  from  the 
above,  sent  me,  concerning  a  branch  of  my  own 
family,  which  is  so  entirely  wrong,  that  I  hope 
"  N.  &  Q."  will  suffer  me  to  try  and  correct  it  in 
its  hospitable  pages,  though  it  may  not  be  a  matter 
of  general  interest : — 

"  This  Genrase  [Elwes]  died  before  his  father,  but  left 
a  son,  Henry,  who  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy.  Sir 
Henry  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  bv  his 
sister  s  son,  John  Meggott  Tunning,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Elwes.  He  was  the  famous  miser,  and  must 
have  had  Hawthorne  blood  in  him,  through  his  grand- 
father Gervase,  whose  mother  was  a  Hawthorne.  It  was 
to  this  Gervase  that  niv  ancestor,  William  Hawthorne, 
devised  some  land  in  Massachusetts, '  if  he  would  come 
OTer  and  enjoy  it.'    My  ancestor  calls  him  my  nephew." 

Now,  in  the  above,  there  are  several  errors. 
Gervase  Elwes,  who  died  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
certainly  left  a  son,  but  his  name  was  Hervey,  not 
Henry,  who  was  a  great  miser  himself,  and  died  in 
1763,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his  nephew,  John 
Meggott  {not  Tvjiniiig),  son  of  his  sister  Ann  (wife 
of  George  Meggott  of  Southwark),  who  took  the 
name  and  arms  of  Elwes  in  1750,  and  became  the 
celebrated  miser : — 

**  Must  have  had  Hawthorne  blood  in  him,  through  his 
grandfather  Gervase,  whose  mother  was  a  Hawthorne," 

Now,  this  latter  is  quite  wrong.  The  descent  of 
the  family  is  as  follows  :  Sir  Gervase  Elwes,  Kt., 
married  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Lee,  of 
Billeske,  Kt.,  who  re-married  Sir  Richard  Everard, 
of  Much  Waltham,  Bart.  This  Sir  Gervase  died 
in  165.3,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  Gervase,  his  heir, 
who  was  christened  at  St.  Mary  Bothawes  in 
1628,  created  Baronet  in  1660,  and  was  buried 
at  Stoke-juxta-Clare,  co.  Suffolk,  in  1705 ;  he  had, 
with  other  issue  (by  his  wife  Amy,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Triggc  of  Highioorth,  co.  Wilts),  a  son  Gervase, 
who  died  during  his  father's  lifetime,  but  who  left 
a  son,  the  above  Sir  Hervey  Elwes,  Bart,  (by  his 
wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hervey,  of 
Ickwortli,  and  sister  to  the  first  Earl  of  Bristol), 
who  succeeded  his  grandfather. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Hawthorne  family  comes 

in  here  at  all ;  it  may  be  Mr.  Hawthorne's  ancestor 

alluded  to  some  other  branch  of  the  family,  as 

Grervase,   in   olden    times,   was  a  very  favourite 

Christian  name  of  the  Elwes  family. 

Dudley  Gary  Elwes,  F.S.A. 
5,  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 


The  Carol  "Joseph  was  an  old  xav/* — 

The  above  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to,  nor,  I  think, 

derived  from,  the  Gipsies.  The  first  verse  has  been 

known  to  me  as  long  as  I  have  known  anything^ 

and  I  think  I  got  it  from  my  nurse,  a  SomeEse^ 

shire  woman,  as  follows : — 

"  Joseph  was  an  old  man, 
And  an  old  man  was  he, 
^Vhen  he  wedded  Mary 
The  Queen  of  Galilee." 

The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sedding,  a  diligent  col- 
lector of  carols,  gave  me,  some  years  since,  the  rest 
of  the  verses  known  to  him,  as  follows : — 

"  Joseph  and  Mary  walked 
Tlm>ugh  an  orchard  good. 
Where  were  cherries  and  berries 
As  red  as  any  blood. 

Joseph  and  Mary  walked 

Through  an  orchard  green. 
Where  were  berries  and  cherries 

As  thick  as  might  be  seen. 

O  then  bespoke  Mary, 

So  meek  and  so  mild, 
'  Pluck  me  one  cherry,  Joseph, 

For  I  am  with  child.' 

O  then  bespoke  Joseph, 

With  words  most  unkind, 
'  Let  him  pluck  thee  a  cherry 

That  brought  thee  with  child.' 

0  then  bespoke  Jesus, 

Within  his  mother's  womb, 
'  Bow  down  thee,  thou  taUest  tree. 

For  my  mother  to  have  some.' 

Then  bow'd  down  the  taUest  tree. 

Unto  his  mother's  hand ; 
Then  she  cried, '  See,  Joseph, 

I  baTe  cherries  at  command.' 

0  then  bespoke  Joseph, 

'  I  have  done  Mary  wrong ;  * 

But  cheer  up,  my  dearest, 

And  be  not  cast  down.' 

Then  Mary  plucked  a  cherry. 

As  red  as  the  blood ; 
Then  Mary  went  home 

With  her  heayy  load. 

*  *  *  * 

Then  Mary  took  the  Babe, 

And  set  him  on  her  knee, 
Sa^ng, '  My  dear  son,  tell  me. 

What  this  word  will  be.' 

*  *  *  * 

'  Oh  I  shall  be  as  dead,  mother. 

As  the  stones  in  the  wall; 
Oh,  the  stones  in  the  streets^  mother. 

Shall  moom  for  me  aU. 

'  Upon  Easter  Day,  mother. 

My  uprising  shall  be ; 
0  the  sun  and  the  moon,  mother. 

Shall  both  rise  with  me.' " 

I,  however,  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have 
here  portions  of  two  distinct  carols. 

0.  Keoan  Paul. 
Bailie,  near  Wimbome. 

The  above  Christmas  carol  is  a  modem  version  of 
a  scene  from  one  of  the  "EngUsh  Miracle  Plays.  * 
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Hone  quotes  it  in  ccttusOj  and  gives  as  his  authority 


the  Cotton  MS.  Pageant  xv. 


H.    FlSHWlCK. 


[AVe  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Frances  Greville.  —  Is  there  any  known 
edition  of  the  collected  poems  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Greville  ?  The  Elegant  Extracts  of  verse  contains 
the  "  Pmyer  for  Indifference,"  the  "  Man  of  Sor- 
rows," and  "  The  Fairy's  Answer  to  Mrs.  Greville's 
Prayer  for  Indifference,"  by  the  Countess  of  C. 
(Carlisle?).  Mrs.  Greville's  descendants  possess 
some  MS.  pieces  apparently  not  published,  and 
there  are  some  social  verses  in  the  sJbum  at  Crewe 
Hall.  Houghton. 

Fryston  Hall,  Ferrybridge. 

Turning  the  Faces  of  Busts  of  Ancestry 
TO  the  Wall. — For  some  years  past,  I  have  at 
times  fancied  that  such  a  custom  as  this,  on  the 
departure  of  a  guest,  was  derived  from  the  ancient 
Romans,  but  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  I 
have  never  seen  it  done  in  England,  and  should 
have  thought  it  meant  an  unfriendly  hint  to  the 
departing  guest,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  same 
guest  has  been  again  invited.  What  is  the  in- 
tention? S.  S.  S. 

Miss  Strickland's  "Lives  of  the  Tudor 
Princesses." — Miss  Strickland  says: — 

"  Guildford  Dudley  was  about  twenty  in  the  year  1553. 
A  Spanish  nobleman,  one  Don  Diego,  was  his  godfather. 
Therefore  he  probably  had  a  second  name.  Guildford, 
the  only  one  by  which  he  is  known,  proves  the  first 
instance  of  a  family  name  given  in  baptism — a  practice, 
though  common  in  the  present  day,  peculiar  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Islands  and  their  colonies." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  confirm  or  contradict 
this  statement  I  If  it  be  true,  why  did  not  the 
practice  exist  before  ?  and  why  is  it  peculiar  to 
the  British  Is^lands  and  their  Colonies  ? 

R.  E.  E.  W. 

"  GoRDANO." — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
in  Gordano,  affixed  to  the  names  of  several  parishes 
in  Somersetshire,  as  in  Easton  in  Gordano,  Weston 
in  Gordano,  and  others  ?         Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park. 

Thompson  and  West  Families.  —  William 
Skinner,  of  Hull,  alderman,  in  his  will,  13th  Sep- 
tember, 1680,  names  his  "brother  and  sister 
Thompson "  (spelled  Tompson)  and  his  "  sister 
West."  One  of  the  witnesses  is  an  Elizabeth  West. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  can  assist  me  in 
identifying  these  parties,  and  in  ascertaining  to 
what  families  they  belonged. 

Charles  Jacksok. 
Doncaster. 


"A  Scotch  Prize." — An  American  writer,  who 

was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 

during  the  revolution,  uses  the  following  expression, 

in  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island : — 

**  We  took  Major  Moncreiff  their  commanding  officer 
prisoner,  but  he  was  a  Scotch  prize  to  Ensign  Brodhead, 
who  took  him,  and  had  him  in  possession  for  some  hours, 
but  was  obUged  to  surrender  himself." 

We  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ; 
what  was  its  origin  1  Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

"Katbrane."  —  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
word,  katbraney  is  written  correctly  thus.  I  have 
written  it  phonetically,  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the 
country  people  (Gloucestershire).  It  is  the  name 
of  a  hollow,  gully,  or  natural  covert- way,  leading 
up  fo  an  entrenched  camp  of  ancient  date,  either 
British  or  Roman,  and  probably  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  tussle  or  hand-to-hand  conflict  in 
olden  time.  An  explanation  of  the  word  will 
greatly  interest  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Wm.  de  Boos.  —  What 
was  the  date  of  her  death?  She  married,  first, 
Wm.  de  Braose,  who  died  1290 ;  secondly,  Ralph 
de  Cobham,  who  died  1325 ;  thirdly,  Thomas  ae 
Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  who  died  1338. 

D.  C.  E. 

The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

"  The  History  of  Bachaven  in  Fifeshire,  containing  the 
witty  and  entertaining  exploits  of  Wise  Willie  and  Witty 
Eppy,  the  ale-wife,  with  a  description  of  their  college, 
coat  of  arms,  &c.  Adorned  with  woodcuts.  Printed  for 
the  booksellers." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  chap-book  of 
twenty-four  pages,  apparently  printed  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirtjr  years.  It  has  probably  gone 
through  many  editions,  as  its  stories  and  jokes, 
which  are  of  the  very  broadest  kind,  would  prob- 
ably have  made  it  a  favourite  among  the  lowest 
class  of  country  people.  Is  the  author  known,  and 
how  long  has  this  history  been  before  the  world  ? 
The  bo^  contains  some  curious  Scottish  words. 
It  appears  that  the  Buchaven  folk  were  veiy  ex- 
clusive on  the  subject  of  marriages  with  the  people 
of  the  adjoining  country.  When  an  event  of  this 
kind  was  discussed,  we  are  told  that — 

"  Witty  Eppie  the  ale-wife  wad  a  sworn  Bugo.  laddie, 
I  wad  rather  see  my  boat  and  my  three  sons  daded  against 
the  Bass,  or  I  saw  ony  ane  o*  them  married  to  a  muck-a- 
byre's  daughter ;  a  wheen  useless  tawpies,  it  [that]  can 
do  naething  but  rive  at  a  tow- rock  and  cut  com,  they  can 
neither  bate  a  hook,  nor  redd  a  line,  hook  sand-eels,  nor 
gather  pirriwinkles." 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. — I  have 
a  good  portrait  (believed  to  be)  of  her,  in  all 
respects  like  the  prints  I  have  seen.  What  was 
the  cobor  of  her  nair?  In  my  picture  it  is  of  a 
light  chestnut  or  aubom.  J.  W. 
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Thb  Surname  "  Barnes." — I  come  fix)m  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  there  are  several 
fjEunilies  of  the  surname  of  Barnes ;  and  as  the  same 
name  also  prevails  in  this  country,  it  would  be 
curious  as  well  as  interesting  to  find  whether  the 
Spanish  Barnes  came  from  the  English  Barnes ;  or 
the  English  from  the  Spanish.  Could  any  of  your 
learned  correspondents  throw  light  on  the  subject  ? 

CuRioso. 

"  The  Irish  Brigade." — The  first  line  of  this 

spirited  song  is  "  The  mess  tents  were  full."    The 

period  referred  to,  seemingly,  is  about  the  death  of 

Queen  Anne.     By  whom  were  the  words  written  ] 

Who  was  Count  Thomond,  and  did  he  raise  the 

Irish  Brigade  ?    Were  they  employed  by  Prince 

Eugene  in  the  Siege  of  Belgrade  in  1717  ? 

"  The  mesB  tents  were  full,  and  the  tables  were  set, 
And  the  gallant  Count  Thomond  was  president  yet; 
The  veteran  roee  like  an  uplifted  lance, 
And  cried,  Here  'a  a  health  to  the  monarch  of  France  ! 
They  filled  up  their  glasses,  and  did  as  he  bade. 
For  King  Louis  was  loved  by  the  Irish  Brigade. 

Here 's  a  health  to  King  James  !  and  they  bowed  as 

they  quaffed  ; 

Here 's  to  George  the  Elector !  and  fiercely  they  laughed. 
And  here 's  to  the  girls  whom  we  loved  long  ago. 
Where  the  Shannon,  the  Liffy,  and  Blackwater  fiow. 
Here 's  a  healtli  to  ould  Ireland !  you  'd  thought  them 

afraid. 
So  pale  grew  the  cheeks  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

But  surely  that  light  does  not  come  from  our  lamp  ! 
And  that  noise—  are  they  all  getting  drunk  in  the  camp  ] 
Hurrah,  boys !  the  morning  of  battle  is  come, 
And  the  g('fierale  's  beating  on  many  a  drum. 
They  rushed  from  the  revel  to  join  the  parade, 
For  the  van  was  the  right  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

They  fought  as  they  feasted,  fast,  fiery,  and  true, 
And,  though  victors,  they  left  on  the  plain  not  a  few; 
And  those  who  survived  fought  and  drank  as  of  yore. 
But  the  home  of  their  heart's  hope  thev  never  saw  more. 
On  many  a  field,  from  Dunkirk  to  Belgrade, 
Lie  the  soldiers  and  chiefs  of  the  Iri&h  Brigade." 

L.  W. 

Quotations  from  Bacon  wanted. — In  Hume 
and  Smollett's  Hut.  of  Eng,,  cd.  1782,  vol.  x.  p.  98, 
the  speech  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  adverse  to 
the  Union  of  England  and  Sootljind  is  recorded, 
who  said  (quoting  from  Bacon) — 

"An  unity,  pieced  up  by  direct  admission  of  contrarieties 
in  the  fundamental  points  of  it,  is  like  the  toes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image  which  were  made  of  iron  and  clay, 
they  will  never  incorporate." 

C-an  any  one  say  in  what  work  of  Bacon  this 
pa«<sage  is  to  be  found  I  G.  Chattock. 

Castle  Bromwich. 

Jonx  Kemhle  Keadin(}  the  Tenth  Cttapteii 
OF  Neiiemiaii.—I  see  in  the  ppers  of  the  day 
advertisements  that  ]Mr.  Kemble  will  read,  on 
June  9th,  1787,  the  above  chapter.  Is  it  a  joke,  or 
what  does  it  refer  to  ?  The  reading  is  to  take  place 
at  Burlington  House.  D  — d. 


Woodcuts  and  Enorayings  of  trb  Six- 
teenth Century. — Can  any  reader  <^  "  N.  &  Q.* 
give  me  the  address  of  any  print-dealer  in  "Rngly^n^ 
(I  know  many  on  the  Continent)  whose  «pee«ali^ 
is  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  centun'  ? 

El.  Fishwick* 

Carr  Hill,  Bochdale. 

The  "  Violet-crowned"  City. — Mr.  Disneliy 
in  his  speech  at  Glasgow,  refers  to  Athens,  in  the 
epithet  "violet-crowned"  city.  The  word  loorrf- 
<^avos  I  find  first  used  by  Pindar,  Fni/g,  BytL  z^ 
and  again  by  Aristophanes,  Achat.  637,  and  Bqwk» 
1323,  1329.  No  reason  is  anywhere  asngQed  ibr 
the  epithet.  Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  giY» 
me  a  reason,  and  where  to  find  it  ?         Cantak 

George  III.  and  Jeremy  Bektham. — ^b  it  tat 
that  George  III.  vetoed  a  Bill  intended  to  enaUft 
Jeremy  Bentham  to  build  his  Panopticon  at  ICII- 
bank,  and  that  this  was  the  last  occasion  of  the 
royal  veto  being  made  use  of?         E.  F.  D.  G. 


VAGARIES  OP  SPELLING. 
(4«»  S.  xii.  224,  289,  369,  429.) 

I  naturally  expected  that  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  would  call  forth  replies.  The  more  the 
(question  is  discussed  the  better  it  will  be  under- 
stood, and  the  greater  the  probability  of  some 
intelligible  principle  being  laid  down. 

Everything  written  by  so  high  an  authority  on 
orthoepy  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  should  be  receiyed 
with  the  greatest  respect  If  I  rightly  understand 
his  letter,  he  objects  to  any  change  in  our  present 
received  orthogniphy  unless  it  is  made  whc^eeale^ 
and  on  a  true  phonetic  principle.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages there  might  be  in  this  new  point  of 
departure,  and  no  doubt  they  are  many,  the  idea 
that  we  should  cast  aside  the  whole  mass  of  oar 
literature  in  its  present  form,  and  ignore  that 
essential  portion  of  the  history  of  our  language  and 
literature  which  is  drawn  from  the  ever-changing 
progress  of  its  orthography,  is  one  which  is  tolerably 
certain  would  never  find  favour  with  the  English- 
speaking  public. 

Mr.  Ellis  says  he  has  read  and  re-read  the 
closing  paragraph  of  my  letter  (p.  371),  and 
^^  cannot  put  any  meaniug  into  it,  if  spelling  is  not 
to  be  changed."  Preciswy  so ;  but  then  I  never 
stated  that  spelling  was  not  to  be  changed.  On 
the  contrary',  I  maintained  that  there  is  a  constant 
and  silent  change  going  forward,  which  individuals 
can  do  little  to  either  advance  or  resist.  To  f[0  no 
further  back  than  the  seventeenth  century,  if  we 
open  a  single  page  in  Cotgrave's  or  Sherwood's 
JDicHonarics  (1650),  we  find  ourselves  in  a  resion 
of  forms  far  more  diverse  from  those  of  modem 
times  than  are  the  ideas  which  they  represent. 
AuthouTy  aicaie,  aunte,  auihentickeyCUtumty^  axerrty 
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avoide,  atiditorie,  are  a  mere  HcintiHa  of  diveraties 
irom  modem  spelling  found  in  a  single  page.  This 
chtinge  ii  still  going  formtrd.  WilUn  the  last  few 
yeara  the  k  in  such  words  as  organist,  utilise,  has 
been  replaced  bj  a.  The  1:  at  the  tetminatiott  at 
orijaniek,  pTagiiiatii:k,  phytitk,  &c.,  hns  been  elisii- 
Dated  from  luther  an  earlier  period,  Chan^  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  traced  to  any  single  indindoal, 
;md  yet  by  a  sort  of  natuml  Belection  they  are 
oltering,  and  will  continue  to  alter,  the  stractoie  of 
our  language. 

The  itdoption  of  the  tennis  t  in  place  of  id 
termination  of  the  preterites  and  participles  of  the 
weali  verbs  is  perfectly  legitimate  where  enphony 
requires  it ;  that  is,  iu  thoae  instances  where  the 
original  terminal  syllable  cit  has  become  disused, 
but  these  are  not  numerous. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  use  of  the  original  ed 
gives  the  choice  to  the  reader  of  sounding  it  or  not, 
Hs  the  expression  requires.  The  adoption  of  a 
double  form  in  spelling  seems  quite  nipeifluoua. 

A  word  now  with  Mn.  Tbiriold,  He  quotes 
Julius  C,  Hare  to  the  effect  that  "  Dnlness  is  rela- 
tive; it  may  be  in  the  reader,  it  may  be  in  the 
writer."  He  ahould  have  added,  like  the  late 
Artemus  Ward,  for  the  benefit  of  dull  readers  like 
myself,  "  N.B.,  this  is  sarkastick."  I  asserted  that 
I  could  not  find  in  Piera  Ptimghman  any  instances 
of  the  contracted  form  of  the  preterite, 
doubtless  produced  a  few,  but  the  majority  are  not 
in  point;  htpen,  ktpt;  fepni,  l^U;  imien,  U/U; 
Icveii,  laflc ;  tlepan,  alepte,  are,  in  reality,  strong 
verbs,  forming  their  preterites  with  the  intemd 
vowel  change,  the  present  tense  having  long  e, 
which  is  shortened  in  the  past.  Thus  A.S.  iltaian, 
to  sleep,  originally  made  in  the  preterite  ludpe, 
past  part,  slapen,  Wipaii,  to  weep,  made  weop, 
icf'pf  II,  &c.  The  preterite  in  fe,  in  such  verbs  as 
these,  is  nn  approximation  in  later  times 
we.ikform,  from  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  Even 
btcritan,  which  is  given  in  Bosworth's  A.S.  gram- 
nmr  as  :i  typical  example  of  the  regular  or  weak 
conju^'alion,  originally  made  its  preterite  barn, 
past  part,  hfimen. 

Mr.  Thireild  iisks  "whether  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verbs  are  confined  to  the  form  oJf,  or  have  they 
not  besides  -ifc  and  also  -te "  1  Boubtlese ;  but 
then  it  happens  they  are  all  the  same,  the  t  being 
used  in  place  of  d  when  a,  tenuis  and  medial  con- 
sonant eoine  together.  Hask  saya  (QTommaT,  367), 
"  It  IB  easy  to  [lerceive  Ibat  the  difference  between 
the  endings  dc  and  Ic  is  not  essential,  but  depends 
solely  on  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  preceding 
consonant,  as  in  Icclyndic."  Now,  the  original 
termination  -orff,  -ide,  of  the  weak  verbs  avoided 
this  conjunction ;  but  when  the  process  of  phonetic 
decay  elided  the  sepamtLni' vowel  the  adoption 
of  Ic  liecamo  inevitable.  ThiB  is  the  answer  to 
"pedantic  innovation"  called  for  by  Mr.  Thhhold, 
■wtich  I  hope  is  satisfactory. 


Perhape  I  may  be  excused  for  respectfully  sug' 
geeting  that  in  discussions  of  this  nature  the  boW' 
wow  "  style  of  lofty  assumption  is  as  well  avoided. 
"  The  good  of  the  public,"  "  the  bypaths  of  error," 
''  the  highways  of  truth,"  are  rather  adapted  for 
the  sphere  of  Mr.  Buncombe  than  for  acientific 
inquirers.  J.  A.  PiCTOw. 

Suidfkiunra,  ffarsrtrea. 


•■COMPUaOATOKS." 

(4">  S.  xiL  348,  434.) 
This  term,  occurring  in  the  article  on  .Glasgow 
in  the  Saturday  Btvitw,  is  one  unknown,  or  at  any 
time  only  locally  known,  in  Scotland.  It  refers  to 
members  of  the  Kbk  Session — the  eccleaiaatical 
court  of  the  pariah — epecially  appointed  by  that 
conrt  to  apprehend  toose  nulavrfully  emi^o^td 
during  the  Sabbath,  or  unnecessarily  abeent  fram 
divine  service.  Such  appointments  were  conunon 
during  the  seventeenth  and  greater  part  of  tiie 
eighteenth  ceutniy,  but  were  usual  only  at  such 
times  as  the  ordinaiy  discipline  of  the  Chnfdl 
i^peored  inefiectual  in  procuring  a  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  and,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  ore  now  long  unoe  discontinued.  Here  ate 
spedmena  of  appointment : — 

1ST2.  Apr.  21.  "The  Sesiian  appoint  two  of  thiir 
number  ekob  Sobbsth  to  take  uotiee  v'  non  sboald  km  to 
sea  in  boots  udod  ;e  Lord's  d&y,  nor  be  found  Kondaloni 

I73i.  Not.  13.  "  tt  was  enacted  that  thev  who  col- 
locted  [tbe  offbriogs]  nt  tbe  church  door  HhslI  ytr  vim 
go  (liniuch  tbe  town  eacb  S&bbath  and  take  n 

Bonidrlnldni  "   ~  "  ' 

I  report  to  ti 


Bern 

When  delinquents  were  apprehended  they  were 
reported  to  the  Kirk  Sessiou,  and  thereafter,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  offence,  warned  in 
general  from  the  pulpit,  or  individnaJly  rebuked 
before  the  congregation,  or  processed  for  Sabbath- 
breaking.  A  few  examples  of  what  theie  depntie* 
found  in  their  raids,  and  the  punishments  follow- 
ing, may  be  interesting  : — 

16PS.  Jan.  10.  "Adun  fullartoim,  corslnM  brother, 
robert  h«adric  in   fullartouli, 

lLnin»rtL  ^^  »w....^  ». 

reboked  beJbra 
D  congregation. 

1630.  June  20.  "Tbe  qtk  diy  W°  Baird  in  Caprin- 
toune,  being  oballoDged  for  tbe  vntiniooue  drinkjng  in  hit 

•-  lUBs  vpon  Kindly  tbe  iiiij  dny  of  M^  w'  Adam 

in  Kilmamok.  and  tuiluing  one  ir*  aaother,  Eoo- 
feuit  they  dianlt  3  pyntei  of  ails  after  be  was  purpoi»d 
to  bane  gone  to  hii  bed,  and  that  the  LaTrokg  wer 
singing  bobra  tbejabed;  and  said  tbat  jo  sajd  Adam 
Wbmod  would  bate  bene  at  him  n'  a  whingor,  and  mis- 
called him  w*  many  jDjurioae  wordes,  John  Davja 
itne^  being  iwome,  deponit  that  ye  laid  Adiaa  Waeann 
od  tiiebjM  Idnny  came  in  iota  ye  wyd  W"  Baiid* 
ooae,  and  at  jv  drinking  of  a  pynt  of  ail,  qlk  ye  saii 
.dam  Waioum  dnudi  in  scolling  (  =  toutingl  to  ;e  ntt; 
And  q°  tius  sayd  W"  Baird  offered  to  drink  bis  drink  to 
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him,  he  refused,  saying  he  would  not  pledge  him  except 
ho  vrer  ane  honest  man,  and  Sitid  he  saw  no  honest  man 
to  drink  w*;  and  said  also  he  knew  not  for  a'  vse 
W"  Baird  serrit,  except  to  pricke  vpon  the  wall,  and 
called  him  harlote,  and  minted  to  a  whinzer ;  and  that 
W*"  Baird  sayd  to  the  said  Adam  Wasoun  he  was  als 
honest  a  man  as  himself,  and  if  he  had  bene  in  another 
pt  he  would  not  haue  suffered  so  muche  of  him ;  and 
that  Michael  Linsay  said  to  Adam  Wasoun  q"  they  wer 
like  to  tuilze,  I  am  thy  brother,  thou  sail  get  no  skaith 
here,  and  q"  yat  pynt  was  done  ane  vyr  pynt  was  filled, 
und  that  he  caused  them  drink  together." 

They  were  fiDed  and  rebuked. 

1640.  May  10.  "Oompeired  Agnes  McEerrell  in 
barassie  and,  for  goeing  gysour  lyke  w'  mens  cloathes 
wpon  her  throuch  the  towne  of  barassie  jn  tyme  of 
(iivyiie  serrice  the  last  fast  day  this  day  20  days,  was 
jnjuned  to  stand  at  the  kirk  doore  the  nixt  sabboth 
betuixt  the  second  and  the  thrid  bell,  buir  footit  and 
bair  legged,  w*  a  paper  on  her  brow  designeing  her 
fault,  and  in  Linning  shcits,  and  yrafter  to  come  to  the 
publict  place  of  repentance,  and  pay  Vds.  4d.  of  penultie." 
(Kirk-Session  Records  of  Dundonald,  Ayrshire.) 

1670.  Mar.  9.  *'  Kathann  Alexander  Compeared  and 
confessed  yt  she  had  sold  aile  to  ye  John  Ramsayes  and 
Pat.  Leslie,  for  which  the  Session  did  rebuke  her  and 
amerced  her  in  1*2  sh.  Scots,  appointins;  publick  intima- 
tione  to  be  made  from  pulpitt  yt  all  who  should  be  found 
guilty  for  ye  future  should  be  judged  as  Sabbath -breakers." 

1735.  Jan.  8.  *'  This  day  all  the  Barbers  in  town 
were  called  before  the  Session  and  discharged  from 
dressing  wigs  and  shaveing  on  the  Lords  day  under  pain 
of  prosecution."    (Kirk-Session  Records  of  Arbroath.) 

Those  who,  with  the  piirish  minister  iis  moderator 
or  chairman,  formed  the  Kirk  Session,  were  men 
of  the  highest  position  and  intelligence  in  the 
parish,  solemnly  ordained  by  the  minister,  and 
acting  under  laws  which  are  equally  severe  against 
those  members  who  should  neglect  the  duties  of 
their  office,  and  those  who  should  be  tempted  to 
misuse  their  power.  AV.  F.  (2). 

The  l^aturday  Review  has  not  exaggerated  the 
fonner  stat^j  of  things  in  Glasgow.  The  Kirk- 
Session  Records  of  that  city,  which  commence  in 
1581,  afford  ami)le  proof  that  persecution  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Church  of  Pre-Reforma- 
tion  times  : — 

On  Aug.  IS,  1640.  "The  Session  enacted  that  the 
Ports  [Gates]  be  shut  on  Sabbath  at  12  o'clock,  to  observe 
that  no  Traveller  go  out  or  come  in  the  Town,  and 
^^atchers  set  where  there  are  not  Ports." 

So  much  for  ungodly  wayfarers.  The  natives 
were  looked  after  in  the  following  fjishion  : — 

April  11,  1642.  *^Thc  Sefision  directs  the  iMagistrates 
and  Ministers  to  go  through  the  streets  on  Sabbath 
nights  to  search  for  persons  who  absent  themselves  from 
Church;  the  Town  Officers  to  go  through  with  the 
searchers."' 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  knew  Glasgow  well, 
alludes  to  this  in  Rob  Rmj,  where  Andrew  Fair- 
service  tells  his  mjister,  Frank  Osbaldistone,  "  if 
we  bide  here,  the  searchers  will  be  on  us,  and 
cirrj'  us  to  the  guard-house  for  })eing  idlers  in  kirk 
time." 

Ten  years  kter,    1st  July,   1652,   the  Session 


appointed  a  "  Committee  of  Four  Elders  '^  to  go 
about  searcliing  for  people  who  sold  milk  on  the 
"  Sabbath,"  for  which  pious  duty  these  elders  were 
to  receive  2J.  a  week  each  !  If  this  was  Scotdi 
money  they  were  certainly  a  cheap  bargain.  And 
so  thmgs  went  on  with  more  or  less  rigour  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  century,  when  one  unlacky 
Sunday  the  ^^compurgators"  laid  hands  on  a 
gentleman  of  some  note  in  the  city,  while  takinff 
an  airing  on  the  ^^  green,"  or  public  park,  and  to(£ 
him  to  the  guard-house.  This  gentleman,  Mr. 
Peter  Blackburn  (grandfather,  I  believe,  of  Bfr. 
Justice  Blackburn),  raised  an  action  in  the  courts 
of  law  in  Edinburgh,  and  having  got  damaces,  put 
an  end  happily  to  this  system  of  "  Sabbaui-keep- 
ing^^' 

But  such  is  the  '*  sanctimoniousness  "  ingrafted 
by  Calvinism  on  the  Scotch  character,  tbit  till 
quite  recently  people  who  took  a  quiet  walk  on 
Sunday  about  Glasgow,  or  its  outskirts,  were 
looked  upon  askance  by  those  whom  Bums  called 
the  ^^  unco  guid."  Whereas,  if  these  pedestrians 
chose  to  sit  within  their  own  doors,  they  might  eat 
or  drink  to  excess,  or  do  anything  else  that  suited 
their  taste,  so  long  as  they  did  not  breathe  the 
outward  *^  Sabbath  "  air  for  pleasure.  As  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  himself  a  thorough  Scotchman,  sa^'s, 
the  Reformation  produced  *'a  grave  and  ascetic 
disposition,  tinged  with  all  the  austerity  of  the 
reformed  religion,  not  unmixed,  however,  with  a 
tolerable  portion  of  hypocrisy "  (Riddell,  Tracts^ 
1835,  p.  210).  However,  the  influence  of  the 
larger  country  is  daily  telling,  and  will  doubtless 
prevail  in  the  long  run.  Anglo- Scotus. 


NicoLAUS  DK  AusMO  (4**»  S.  xii.  388.) — H.  H.  S.  C. 
has  mistaken  the  year  (1444)  in  which  this  work 
was  written  ("  expletum  est")  for  the  year  in  which 
it  was  printed.  The  very  words  he  has  quoted 
imply  clearly  tliat  something  yet  remained  undone 
in  that  year  ("  excepta  tabula,"  &c.).  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  book  was  not  printed  until  1474 ;  and 
from  your  correspondent's  quotation  of  what  he 
calls  the  last  paragraph  in  tne  volume,  it  appears 
that  his  copy  is  imperfect,  wanting  no  less  than 
seventeen  leaves,  or  thirty-four  pages,  the  last  of 
which  is  blank  ;  and  the  last  printed  page  concludes 
as  follows : — 

''  Impreitum  est  hoc  opus  Venetiii  per  Franciscum  de 
Hailbrun  et  JSicolaum  de  Francfordia  socios  xccccLXXiiii. 
Laus  Deo." 

Fred.  Noroate. 

Henrietta  Street,  CoTent  Garden. 

Nicolas  Ausmo  {alias  Auximanus,  Auximo,  and 
de  Osmo)  was  an  Italian  monk  of  the  Fmnciscan 
Order  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurj',  and 
was  the  friend  of  S.  Bemardinc.  He  was  of  noble 
parentage,  born  at  Osimo,  in  the  province  of  Ancona, 
whence  he  derived  his  name,  and  was  educated  at 
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Bologna,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and 
piety.  It  was  here  that  he  was  led  by  a  remarkable 
dream  (narrated  by  Waddingus,  Annal^s  Minorum^ 
X.  119,  Romse,  1734)  to  enter  the  Order  of  S. 
Francis.  He  ministered  in  various  offices  of  his 
Order,  first  in  the  district  of  S.  Angelas,  near 
Milan,  of  which  he  was  vicar,  residmg  in  the 
Minorite  Convent,  in  that  locality ;  and  alberwards 
in  Palestine,  having  been  appointed  Prefect  of 
Jerusalem.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  died, 
plenus  dierum,  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Ara- 
coeli,  at  Rome,  near  which  he  was  buried. 

The  great  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  his  principal  work, 
Supplementum  SummcB  PisanelUe,  passed  through 
twenty-six  editions  between  the  years  1471  and 
1499  ;  see  Panzer's  Annales  Typographiei,  vols.  L 
to  V. 

The  error  into  which  H.  H.  S.  C.  has  f&llen  in 
attributing  the  date  of  his  copy  to  1444  (some 
years  before  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable 
typNBs)  has  arisen  from  his  mistaking  the  date  in 
which  the  author  completed  his  work  for  the 
printer's  colophon  :  "  Expletum  est  apud  nostrum 
locum  prope  Mediolanum  S.  Angeli,  1444."  This 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Ausmo's  convent,  near 
Milan. 

The  other  works  of  this  author  were  Summa 
Casuum  Consciencice,  Interrogatorium  Confessorum, 
and  Comnuntarii  in  Begulam  Fratrum. 

Consult  Waddingus  and  Panzer,  as  above  ;  also 
Zedler's  Universal  Lexicon^  vol.  x.  coL  605,  Leipzig, 
1740,  and  Wharton's  Appendix  to  Cave's  Hist 
Lit,  p.  131,  Basle,  1744.  E.  V. 

St.  Richard  (4*»»  S.  xii.  448.)— The  friend  who 
presented  F.  N.  L.  with  a  cross  "  said  to  be  made 
of  a  piece  of  St.  Richard's  bone,"  was  under  a 
delusion.  The  bones  of  Richard  de  la  Wych  dis- 
appeared 335  years  ago,  along  with  the  silver-gilt 
chest  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  order  of  Henry  VIII., 
of  December  4,  1538,  was  carried  out,  which  was 
to  this  eliect : — 

''Take  away  the  shrine  and  bones  of  that  Bishop 
called  Saint  Kichard,  with  all  ornaments  to  the  said 
shrine  belonging,  and  all  other  the  reliqses  and  reliquaries 
of  the  bones  and  rcliques,  the  silver,  the  gold,  and  the 
jewels  belonging  to  the  said  shrine.  Also  ye  shall  see 
the  place  where  the  same  shrine  was  kept  destroyed  even 
to  the  ground.'* 

A  monument  existed  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral  which  was 
described  as  that  of  St.  Richard,  but  it  was  of 
comparatively  modem  erection,  and  in  a  situation 
the  opposite  to  that  where  his  bodv  was  originally 
deposited,  and  no  record  exists  that  it  was  even 
the  spot  to  which  his  remains  were  removed  in 
1276.  W.  DiLKS. 

Chichester. 


F.  N.  L.  is  manifestly  the  victim  of  a  pious 
fraud.  ^'  The  saint's  remains  "  were  not  exposed 
at  the  time  the  tower  fell ;  neither,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  was  the  tomb  materially 
if  at  all  injured.  This  much  I  can  vouch  for  from 
personal  observation  but  a  very  few  days  alter  the 
catastrophe  fell  out :  and  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
tomb  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  very  same  appear- 
ance which  it  had  before  the  accident  happened. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

OiBSAR's  Bridge  over  the  Bhine  {A^  S.  xiL 
247.) — The  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  most  unquestionably 
have  been  very  great ;  but  have  not  translators 
and  commentators  incr^used  them?  Osesar's  words, 
''Diebus  decern  qbus  materia  coepta  erat  comportari, 
omni  opere  effecto,"  are  translated  by  Edmonds, 
''  within  ten  dajrs  that  the  timber  began  to  be  cut 
down  and  carried  the  work  was  ended";  and 
Blagden  says,  ''from  the  time  that  materials 
be^n  to  be  brought  for  the  work  till  the  entire 
bridge  was  finished  was  no  more  than  ten  days." 
OsBsar's  word  clearly  means  brought  togeUier;  but 
surelv  the  sense  is  put  together,  and  can  in  no 
way  De  brought  to  include  the  preparation  of  the 
materials.  It  is  probable,  that,  when  Uie  order  was 
given  to  make  the  bridge,  all  the  materiak  were 
prepared  and  near  at  hand.  The  Boman  general 
was  too  proud  to  employ  the  boats  and  rafts  which 
the  friendly  Ubii  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the 
transport  of  his  army;  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  ne  should  not  employ  Uiem,  and  their  use 
would  be  very  great  in  the  construction  of  the 
military  bridge.  It  is  further  dear  that  some 
time,  possibly  some  weeks,  elapsed  after  the 
battle,  whilst  the  Boman  embassy  crossed  the  Bhine 
and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Sicambri, 
and  brought  back  their  reply  to  Caesar ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  this  time  t^e  prepara- 
tions for  the  bridge  were  being  rapidly  pudhed 
forward  in  anticipation  of  the  reply  which  Caesar 
expected  and  hoped  to  receive. 

Whatever  words  are  used  in  translating  comr 
portari,  they  cannot  be  made  to  include  the  felling 
of  trees  or  twisting  of  ropes,  &c 

Edward  Sollt. 

"Hic  BT  Alubris"  (4«»  S.  xiL  388.);— This 
motto  should  be  Hie  et  t^ie&ris,  being  evidently 
an  allnsion  to  that  passage  of  Horaoe  wnidi  brandb 
Ulubrse  as  the  dullest  and  worst  of  all  possible 
places  of  residence  (Ep,^  I.  xL  29-30): — 

«  Petimiis  bene  viTere.    Qood  petis  hie  est. 
Est  Ulnbris,  animus  si  ta  non  draeit  »qiiiii." 

0.  G.  Peowktt. 
Oarlton  CSnb. 

We  may  excuse  Debrelt  Ibf  jprintinff  ^ahibrui " 
finr  ^UlafatUi"  and  eyen  to  hiB  ao-eaSed  tranala- 
tioD,  lor  he  was  nothing  nune  tiban  a  oompUer  of 
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genealogies ;  but  may  we  be  equally  indulgent 
towards  the  Pigotts,  baronets  of  Enapton,  for 
allowing  their  name  and  their  arms  to  be  so  long 
associated  with  a  motto  which,  while  it  is  only 
partly  Latin,  is  wholly  nonsense  ?  J.  E. 

The  meaninc  is  that  the  family  aUuded  to  made 
contentment  their  rule  in  life  wherever  their  lot 
was  cast,  whether  in  the  present  place  of  abode,  or 
even  in  the  locality  rendered  famous  by  the  Latin 
poet  as  the  suggested  spot  in  which  the  man  of 
'^  equal  mind  "  might  be  nappy. 

Not  a  bad  motto,  and,  with  all  submission  to 
your  correspondent,  not  badly  translated  by  De- 
brett.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  GroTe,  Berks. 

Boswell,  in  his  Tour  to  the  HtbrideSf  says,  that 

on  the  front  of  his  father's  house  at  Auchinleck 

was  this  inscription : — 

"  Quod  petis  hie  est, 
JEsi  Ulubriif  animus  n  te  non  deficit  SBquus." 

Which    Francis,  in    his    translation  of   Hotom, 

gives: — 

**  Anxious  thro'  seas  and  lands  to  search  for  rest 
Is  but  laborious  idleness  at  best : 
In  desert  Uliibra  the  bliss  you  11  find 
If  you  preserre  a  firm  and  equal  mind.*' 

w.  p.  w. 

Debrett's  translation  is  inadmissible  in  strictness; 
but,  as  Ulubrae  is  but  an  instance  of  an  obscure 
place  with  no  special  attractions,  perhaps  here  or 
anywhere,  or  even  here  and  elseimere,  might  be 
allowed  as  a  sort  of  ptiraphrase.  J.  A.  H. 

[Juvenal  (x.  101)  makes  reference  to  Ulubrae : — 
**  Et  de  mensura  jus  dicere  ?    Vasa  minora 
Frangere  pannosus  vacuis  aedilis  Ulubris?"] 

"Radaratoo,"  &c.  (4'^  S.  xii.  242.)  — Tliis 
refrain  is  evidently  nothing  but  an  imitation  of  the 
rolling  beat  of  a  drum,  like  the  French  "  Via 
ratiiplan  taplan,"  &c.,  or  JuvenaPs  "  taratantara," 
for  a  tnimpet-call.  S.  T.  P. 

Heraldic  (4*^  S.  xii.  407.)— The  arms  inquired 
for  by  Mr.  Russell  are  most  probably  those  of 
Crouche  or  Crowche,  partly  incorrectly  shown  by 
the  sculptor,  as  is  very  common.  The  tinctures 
would  be  argent  and  sable,  the  billets  should  be 
palcts.  A.  W.  M. 

Leeds. 

"Holm''  (4"»  S.  xii.  402.)— M.,  in  the  last 
paragraph  on  "  Field  Lore,"  writes  :— 

*'  In  the  same  way  holm  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
ham,  and  sometimes  represented  by  somef  as  in  Brank- 
some.  Many  persons  pronounce  Langholm  in  Cumber- 
land and  Langham  in  London  alike." 

Permit  me  to  say  that  Ljingholm  is  not  in 
Cumberland,  but  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  The 
word  is  never  pronounced  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  M.,  but  invariably  in  the  same  way— or  as 


nearly  so  as  it  is  possible — as  "Langham" 
London,  being  thus  spoken  not  only  by  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  locality,  but  wherever  I  hste 
heard  the  name  mentioned.  A  Natitx. 

BuTTwoMAN  (4***  S.  xiL  427.) — In  some  puti  of 
Cornwall  I  have  heard  cushions,  or  haasockB,  called 
tutts  (not  butts) ;  but  I  don't  think  the  womuk 
who  cleans  the  church  is  ever  called  a  tuUwomatL 

H.  FnHWiCE. 

Donsilla,  a  Christian  Name  (4*  S.  xii  42B.) 
— Is  not  this  the  Italian  and  Spanish  donxdla  = 
young  lady  1  C.  F.  S.  W  abrkw,  M.A. 

EUerslie,  Bezhill,  Hastingi. 

Arms  of  Hungary  (4^  S.  xii  43e,y^'What » 
the  authority  for  the  symbolic  inter{netfttion  of 
the  Hungarian  shield  1  I  never  heard  of  it  in  that 
country.  The  arms  are,  party  per  pale — Ist 
Barry  of  eight  gules  and  or  ;  2nd.  Grilles  on  a  triple 
mount  vert,  a  double  cross  or.  I  do  not  see  Wnf 
the  triple  mount  is  especially  emblematic  of  Hun- 
gary, seeing  it  is  frequently  found  in  ContinonM 
arms.  W.  M.  M. 

Polygamy  (4«»  S.  xii.  427.)— The  detrauui 
referred  to  by  Lord  Selbome  was  Martin  MidaB, 
bom  1726,  died  1790  ;  and  his  book,  *'  Thd^ 
thora ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Female  Ruin,  oonaidmd 
on  the  Basis  of  Divine  Law,  under  the  fdlowiitt 
heads :  Marriage,  Whoredom,  Fomication,  Adof 
tery,  Polygamy,  Divorce.  London,  J,  Dodd^t 
1780."  8vo.,  2  vols.  This  book,  which  is  one  a 
the  strongest  on  the  subject,  is  perfectly  weD 
known,  and  not  very  scarce.  It  is  mentioned  in 
most  bibliographical  dictionaries.  Consolt,  among 
others,  Bihliographtv^s  Manual  (Lowndes),  voL  i, 
p.  1447  ;  Bihliographie  dee  (hivrages  rdaJtift  h 
U Amour,  &c.,  edit.  1871-3,  vol.  6,  p.  327 ;  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  (Chalmers),  voL  21,  p.  8ft. 

M.  L.  A 

The  work  referred  to    by  Lord    Selbome  it 
"  Tlielyphthora ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Female  Bnia,' 
by  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan,  in  three  volomtf 
octavo,  1780-1.    He  was  chaplain  to  the  Lock 
Hospitid.     His  brother,  Spencer  Madan,  was  no- 
cessively  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Peterboron^  and 
died  in  1813.     In  his  work  the  author  juaoiei 
Polygamy,  and  his  views  excited  a  wann  oMh 
troversy.     His  life  is  in  Chalmers's  BiografkM 
Dictionary,  and  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  BritawtiM 
under  the  heads  "Polyganiy  "  and  "  Thelvphthoiai' 
Many  of  the  replies  to  his  work,  and  others  relat- 
ing to  the  subject,  are  enumerated.    A  ICaitia 
Madan,  Christ  Church,  graduated  B.  A.  in  1746  at 
Oxford,    and    is    apparently    the    same   peciQiu 
Chalmers  does    not    mention  the  place    of  Ini 
education.  W.  E.  BucKLtfT. 
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Gatsesford  Family  {■!"'  S.  lii.  46.>— Having 
obeerred  the  note,  from  the  lAte  Inmenled  Mr.  John 
Oough  Nicholk,  on  the  subject  of  the  Gajnesfonl 
pedigree  (of  Growhurst),  I  wrote  him  upon  the 
subject,  but  hia  fatal  iliBcase  prevented  it  being  set 
right  in  his  Semld  and  Qtn^alogitt. 

I  have  since  examiued  the  liuTTeg  Arducological 
CollectioTis,  and  at  vol.  iti.  p.  62,  a  notice  of  the 
extinct  branch  of  one  part  of  the  family  ia  given, 
with  the  osaertiun  thitt  "  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  present  time  any  descendant  in  the  male  line 
of  the  family  of  Gaynesford."  This  is  a  very  im- 
poTtunt  error  and  fallacy,  as  I  saw  neatly  thirty 
yeara  ago  the  very  perfect  and  beautifol  pedigree 
of  that  familv,  proved  down  to  the  then  repre- 
sentatire ;  and  I  beg  to  assert  that  the  G&ynesfoid 
femily  does  still  exist  in  the  male  line,  and  is  likely 
so  to  continue,  and  so  also  does  their  valuable  and 
nscient  pedigree.  A.  D.  E. 

Cervantes  a\d  Shakspears  (4"^  S.  xiL  430.) 
■ — J.  E.'a  q^uery  may  be  answered  thus  : — The 
Julian  Calendar  was  sapetseded  by  the  Gregorian 
in  Spain  in  1602,  in  Great  Britain  in  1752. 
Cervantes  died  on  April  23,  1616,  New  Style.  At 
this  time  England  had  not  made  the  retrenchment 
necessitated  by  the  change  of  style  ;  so  that, 
according  to  the  English  mode  of  reckoning, 
Cervnntes  died  on  April  13,  1616.  If  then 
Shakspeare  died  on  the  following  23rd,  he  enrvived 
Cervantes  leii  days.  The  dLffsrence  of  style  in 
1T(HJ  (when  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany 
adopted  the  Gregorian  Calendar)  was  efoiwi  days; 
at  the  present  time  it  is  tv>elvt.  Hence  arose, 
probably,  the  error  of  M.  Viajdot.  Jabez. 

Athenfcum  Oub. 

[Jabex  HTiteB  fnriheT: — "If  J.  S.  will  (end  ma  hie 
address,  I  will  gladly  give  faim  a  'sLort  copv'  of  «  paper 
I  contributed  to  the  Traniacliotu  of  the  B.  8.  L.,  fully 
anairering  that  queBtion,  and  in  fact  all  others  tlikt  could 
be  raised  relating  to  SbaJupeBTe'a  birthday  and  death- 
day."] 

To  compare  two  dates  jou  must,  of  course,  have 
them  in  the  same  style,  therefore  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  ^nd  out  in  which  they  are  already  exprest ; 
and  thiii  is  beat  done  by  considering  which  was 
employed  at  the  place  and  date  given,  and  then 
leferring,  if  possihle,  to  contemporary  records. 
Kow,  unhappily,  I  cannot  do  this  in  the  esse  of 
Cervantes  ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assume 
that  iSrd  April,  1616  (the  date  commonly  given  for 
Ms  death),  is  in  the  New  Style,  which  Sir  H. 
Uicobs  (Cftron.  of  HiiL,  p.  34)  tells  us  was  then 
employed  in  Spain.  But  in  the  case  of  Shak- 
speare I  refer  to  Malone'a  copy  of  his  epitaph 
(Life  prefixed  to  Works,  p.  xxvi.),  and  find  there 
the  same  date  commonly  given  for  his  death, 
sard  April,  1616.  This,  therefore,  is  in  the  Old 
Style,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  then  employed 
in  England.  The  next  st«p  then  ia  to  redaoe  thn 
l«  tjie  New  Style,  which  is  done  by  adding  ttn 


days,  in  1616  the  difference  between  the  two 
(Sit  H.  Nicolas,  note  to  p.  36).  Thus  w>e  obtain 
3rd  May,  1616,  for  the  New-Style  date  of  Sh»at- 
speare's  death  ;  and  the  result  is  that  he  survived 
Cervantes  ten  dayi;  thus  proving  Mr.  Ford  right 
against  I>r.  Bowles  and  others. 

C.  F.  S.  Warbbs,  M.A. 

Lawtbrs  in  Pahliambkt  (4""  8.  xiL  428.) — 
In  Howell's  Statt  TriaU,  vol  xv.  p.  15,  there  is 
the  fbUowing  cmler  of  tlia  House  of  Oomnwwa 
recorded  : — 

"  Ordered  that  Mr.  Dolben  do  go  to  the  Lords,  aadat 
their  bar,  in  the  name  of  all  tbe  Commons  of  Oraat 
Britain,  iDq>eacfa  the  ^d  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverelt  of  High 
Climes  isd  Hisdemeuioun,  and  acquaint  the  Lords  that 
the  Honsa  will,  in  due  time,  exhiliit  articles  igaioit  (ha 
■■Jd  Henry  BacheTeiell." 

Sir  8.  Harcourt  was  assigned  by  the  Zrfinb  a» 
one  of  his  counsel  {HacL  p.  3G),  and  he  spoke  in 
3acheverell'sdefence{tM<ip.  195);  bntwheajbewa* 
elected  to  be  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
he  became  ipso  facto  a  party  to  the  impeachment,  and 
could  no  longer  consistently  act  for  the  dtfenca. 
A  member  of  the  House  is  not  disqualified  from 
following  his  profession,  whatever  it  may  be.  For 
persons  disqualified  to  sit  and  vote  as  membeis, 
see  Hatsell's  Prwtdents,  vol.  iL  £.  B.  N. 

Dolben  was  ordered  by  the  Commons  to  impeach 
Sacheverell  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  in  the  n&me  of 
(Ul  the  Commons  of  England,  so  that  Cardigan, 
by  returning  Harconrt  as  its  representative,  made 
him  one  of  the  prosecutors,  and  thence  hia  dis- 
qoalifi^tion  to  proceed  father  as  counael  for  the 
impeached :  and  his  forensic  foreclosure  had, 
in  that  epbere,  a  wider  range,  far,  from  similar 
incompatiwlity  of  position,  btirister-membeTB  of 
Parliament  are  precluded  from  holding  brirfs 
before  Commons'  Committees.         Jobs  Pike. 

Cleeical  Bbards  ahd  Moubtaches  f*"^  8. 
xii.  429.)^  I  can  pve  a  partial  reply  to  the  inqnttj 
of  8.  T.  P.,  by  telling  him  the  dates  IxAmen 
which  priesla  were  not  "all  sharen  and  shorn." 
When  I  was  at  Naples  last  year  I  looked  careftiUy 
through  the  collection  of  nipal  medals  prMerved 
in  the  splendid  Museo  Naaonale,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Popes  themselves  might  be  made  to  afford 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  custom  of  their 
times.  I  found  that  all  the  Popes  from  Cle- 
ment VII.  (Giulio  Medici,  elected  1523)  to  Alex- 
ander VTII.  (Pietro  Ottobuoni,  deceased  1691) 
inclusive,  wore  beards  and  moustaches.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  tile  collection  which  I  enumneti 
woe  not  in  the  Hedaf^iere,  bat  in  the  S«nt 
Angelo  cabinet  Johit  Wdodwarii. 

81.  Mary's  Panonige,  Hontnwe. 

Edward  On  (4*  S.  *ii.  439.)— 
■■  Bdward  Gm  Laiwastr.  de  Nasaheatei  at)i  natiu  at 
I,  GliM  Oeorpi  Gm,  aiuuii  natiti  17 1 
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subsizator  pro  magistro  Alport ;  tutore  et  fidejussore  ejus 
magistro  Leech,  Mali  9,  1676.  Reg.  Coll.  Jo.  Cant. 
Baker."    (Wood's  Fasti,  col.  222,  Bliss,  iv.) 

I  have  looked  in  vain  into  the    History  of 

8t,  JohrCs  College,  Cambridge,  by  Thomas  Baker, 

B.D.,  edited  bv  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  St.  John's  CfoUege,  18C9. 

BiBLIOTHECAR.   ClIETHAM. 

Cato,  a  Family  Name  (4*^  S.  xii.  429.)— Mr. 

Robert  Ferguson,  in  his  Teutonic  Name-Systevi, 

Lond.,   1864,  pp.  167-8,   thus  accounts  for  the 

name: — 

"  A  fifth  root  signifying  war  is  Goth,  hath,  Old  High 
Qerm.  ?Md,  Ang.-Sax.  heatho,  Old  Prankish  chiad.  There 
is  also  a  form  cat,  as  found  in  the  Catumer  and  Catualda 
of  Tacitus,  which  Qrimm  holds  to  be  the  most  ancient 
form  of  this  root.  And  in  the  Celtic  cad  or  cath,  war, 
we  trace  a  corresponding  form  of  the  Aryan  tongue — the 
Old  Celtic  name  Cathmor  being,  as  Qluck  observes,  the 
precise  equivalent  of  the  Old  German  Catumer,  and  the 
more  recent  Hadamar,  and  the  Old  Celtic  Caturix  of  the 
Old  German  Hadurich.  Grimm  connects  the  name  of 
the  god  Hoedr,  in  Northern  mythology,  with  the  above 
root,  signifying  war,  as  a  Scandinavian  form.  Simple 
Forms : — Old  Uerm.  Hatto,  Haddo,  Uatho,  Chado,  Hed, 
Heddi,  Hetti.  Names  of  Anglo-Saxons,  Had  or  Hath, 
Dux,  in  a  charter  of  Athelstan;  Hedda,  Ilcedda,  or 
Chad,  Bishop  of  Wessex,  ad.  676.  Hada,  Lib.  VU.— 
English,  Hatt,  Hadow,  Haedy,  Heath,  Head,  Heddy, 
Hodd  (1),  Hett,  Chad,  Catt,  Cattey,  Catto,  Cato  [Chatto]. 
Mod.  German,  Hatt,  Hedde,  Eatt.  French,  Hatte,  Hedou, 
Cat,  Catau,  Catty,  Catu." 

To  this  list  he  appends  diminutives,  patronymics, 
and  compounds.  "W.  E.  Buckley. 

As  a  modern  surname,  Cato  is  derived  from  Cat, 
for  Catherine.  Cato  is  an  old  German  surname, 
and  Kat  and  Kate  are  Dutch  family  names. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray's  Inn. 

"Nor"  for  "Than"  (4«»  S. xii.  388.)— This  use 
was  frequent  among  the  labourers  in  Berkshire — 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wantage — in  my  boyhood, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  have  constantly 
heard  it.  For  instance,  an  ancient  dame  would 
say  to  another  "  You  be  a  hould  Hilden."  Answer 
— "  I  beant  no  more  nor  you."  Again,  if  a  question 
was  asked  of  a  person  who  did  not,  or  pretended 
not  to  know  a  thing,  the  answer  would  be  "  I 
doant  knaw  no  more  nor  the  dead."  No  doubt 
the  use  exists  still. 

Is  it  quite  certain  that  there  is  not  a  mistake, 
or  a  misprint,  in  "Tytler"  quoted  by  Lord 
Lyttelton  ]  Did  not  David  Lindsay  write  "  Such 
as  neither  regard,"  &c.  1  I  suspect  so.  The  con- 
text will  help  the  solution  of  the  question. 

Herbert  Randolph. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  nor "  for  "  than "  still 
prevails  in  some  parts.  I  have  frequently  heard 
it  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  in  such  phrases  as 
"I  know  better  nor  that,"   &c.     The  word   is, 


probably,  used  in  the  same  way  in  Ireland,  for  I 
remember  an  Irish  friend  singing  a  humorous  song 
about  a  coroner's  inquest,  on  one  Murphy  Delanj, 
in  which  these  lines  occurred  : — 

"  Savs  he  to  the  foreman,  'Your  worship,  an  pUise  ye, 
I  don't  think  I'm  dead,  so  what  is  it  you'd  do  1 ' 
'  Not  dead ! '  cried  the  foreman, '  you  spalpeen,  be  wSm, 
Bo  you  think  don't  the  doctor  know  better  nor  yoa  1" 

C.  Boss. 

This  expression  occurs  in  SyhU^  Book  IIL  c.  I. 
At  a  meeting  of  miners  in  a  public  house,  a  dis- 
cussion arises  on  questions  affecting  the  working 
classes,  and  one  of  the  body  in  expressing  his 
opinion  on  the  truck-syrtem,  <md  lOw  on  battief, 
or  middlemen,  remarks,  "It's  the  Butties;  they're 
wusser  nor  tommy  "  (i.  e.  truck). 

R.  Passinghak. 

This  idiom  is  as  common  in  Scotland  as  day- 
light. "  I  have  mair  nor  you" ;  "  I  would  nther 
nor  onything."  My  sister,  who  is  not  the  woant 
educated  woman  in  the  kingdom,  never  uses  in 
conversation  any  other  idiom.  Yesterday,  idm 
visiting  the  poor  in  mv  neighbourhood,  one  woman 
said  to  me,  "  I  woiud  rather  dae  onvthing  nor 
complain."  It  occurs  in  other  classical  woifcs 
besides  Lindsay's  and  Dunbar's.    Jambs  Hogo. 

Stirling. 

"Is  IT  for  thee,"  &c.  (4«»  S.  xii.  447.)— The 
first  line  of  this  couplet  is  sli^tl^  misquoted ;  it  ii 
from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  liL  33  : — 

"  Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  % 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  Uie  notA." 

Fredk.  Buul 


"Capt.  John  Hodgson's  Narrativb  of 
Civil  Wars,  and  His  Own  Afflictiohb.  164S 
to  August,  16(55  "  (4"»  S.  xiL  449.)— Can  this  be 
the  MS.  to  which  T.  T.  E.  alludes  1  I  have  made 
the  extract  from  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Noztli- 
umberland's  collection  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in  tbe 
Third  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

EmiltCole. 

Teignmouth. 

Thomas  Best  (4^  S.  xiL  449.)— The  Bef. 
Thomas  Best,  then  in  connexion  with  the  body  of 
religionists  patronized  by  the  Countess  of  Hnaft^ 
inguon,  commenced  his  labours  at  Cndlegr  aboit 
the  year  1783,  officiating  also  in  several  neq^ 
bouring  villages.  When,  in  1789,  a  chapel  W 
erected  at  Cradley  by  a  miscellaneous  GOfmpusjd 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  various  denoiiiiiiakiiM^ 
Mr.  Best  became  its  resident  minister.  In  17ML 
this  chapel  was  surrendered  to  the  CSmidi  « 
England,  and  duly  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hind 
whereupon  Mr.  Best  conformed  and  was  i^poilM 
its  first  incumbent.  He  died  in  18S1  (see  SoolA 
History  of  Stourbridge  and  its  VieimUff  IM 
p.  241).    Mr.  Best  appears  to  hare  beeoa  a 
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of  a  yeoman  famUj,  which  possesseiJ,  in  the  ieven- 
teenth  century,  considerable  landed  property  ot 
WinsoD  Green,  Kiogsnorton,  Halesowen,  North- 
field,  Hiirbome,  and  other  places  in  the  aeighbour- 
hood  of  Binningham.  One  of  them,  John  Best, 
was  in  Holy  Orders  (probably  a  Diasent«r)in  1703; 
and  another,  Thomua  Best,  wEia  a  mercer  at  Stour- 
bridge at  the  same  period.  I  have  seen  severftl  deeds 
of  the  family  sealed  with  the  following  coat  of  arms; 
On  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  dnquefoils, 
as  many  martlets,  a  coat  which  Papworth  attributes 
to  "  Hamound  of  eo.  Salop."  H,  S.  G. 

Efibcopal  Titles  (4*  8.  xii.  &4,  90,  121,  162, 
450.) — As  my  name  is  quoted  ngain  in  connexion 
with  this  subject  (p.  450),  I  ask  space  for  a  very 
few  words  in  reply.  H.  P.  D.  doea  not  aeem  to 
Bee  that  he  is  committing  the  logical  fallacy  of 
defending  that  which  nobody  has  denied.  Neither 
I,  nor  anyone  taking  my  view  of  the  question,  has 
affirmed  that  ooy  bishops  of  any  kind,  and  in  any 
Church,  may  not  be  called  by  whatever  name  or 
title  persons  may  choose  to  call  them,  or  they 
themselves  may  desire  to  be  called  by.  But  this 
constitutes  no  manner  of  right,  or  the  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  a  legal  claim.  For  instance,  while  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  any  address  or  legal  docu- 
ment, could  demand  to  be  called  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  Ihe  Bishop  of  Glasgow  could  demand 
no  such  thing.  People  might,  and  may,  so  choose 
to  call  him,  but  it  ia  by  courtesy  only  tnat  they  do 
it.  Whatever  a  man  has  de  jure  the  law  will  help 
him  Id  maintain  and  vindicate.  If  he  find  the  law 
to  fail  him,  he  ituiy  rest  satisfied  that  bis  cLum  h 
rotten  aod  illusory. 

The  passage  from  Binghain,  which  I  know  well, 
I  respectfully  submit  is  not  to  the  point.  Apart 
from  the  vagueness  of  its  wording — 'it  wos  usual," 
"commonly,"  &c. — the  titlea  there  mentioned  as 
pven  to  bishops  of  the  Early  Church  are  simply 
equivalents  of  "  Most  Reverend,  Right  Reverend 
Fathers  in  God,"  the  titles  given  to  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  later  agea.  But  neither  were  they 
then,  or  are  they  noy>,  any  more  than  titles  of 
respect,  or  reverence,  and  may  be  accorded  or 
withheld,  as  men  think  fit.  Upon  the  whole, 
accorUIng  to  H.  P.  D.'b  concluding  paragraph,  the 
question  seems  to  turn  upon  private  opinion  only. 
As  a  person  believes  so  ia  it  competent  to  him  to 
act.  Well  and  good.  But  let  him  not  argue  from 
particulars  to  univeraals.  He  may  think  James  II. 
a  more  rightful  king  after  bis  abdication  than 
William  ItL,  after  he  had  been  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people.  The 
Nonjurors  thought  so,  and  sutfered  for  their  belief 
"  the  loss  of  all  things."  Others  thought  differently, 
and,  fortunately  for  them,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Constitution.  I  think  my  counter- 
question,  H.  P.  D.  mnat  permit  ma  to  say,  per- 
fectly relevant,  and  to  hit  the  nail  point-blank  ; 


and  I  will  conclude  with  asking,  which  I  hope  may 
elicit  ft  reply,  whether,  if  I  had  occasion  to  writa 
to  either  of  the  Su&agan  Bishops  of  England,  I 
ought  or  ought  not  to  address  them  respectively  a* 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Dover)  Edmund  Tsw,  M.A. 

I  write  in  answer  to  the  friendlv  reply  of  M.  DE 
Bbrhbval  (p.  450),  with  the  disadvantage  of  nevei! 
having  been  in  the  United  States.  A  bishop,  in 
my  opinion,  ia  a  person  who  has  received  true  con- 
secration according  to  Canon  Law,  The  name 
applied  to  any  other  person  is,  I  think,  merely  the 
statement  of  a  fiction.  But  when  consecration  has 
been  received  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
no  ecclesiastical  disability  ha.s  been  since  incurred, 
all  consequences  of  that  consecration  follow  and 
remain,  and,  amone  them,  the  right  to  those 
designations  by  which  the  Christian  Church  marks 
the  sacred  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order.  So,  in 
the  United  Stat^  M.  db  Bbrhevai.  will  6nd,  for 
example,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the 
Primate,  and  the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  are 
addressed  officially  in  the  same  forms  as  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Cologne,  Naples,  and  Westminster. 
The  Holy  See  knows  no  difference  of  style  between 
them ;  and  the  clergy  and  kity  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction  would  not  submit  to  any  variation  of 
words  which  would  imply  a  diminution  of  ext«rioi 
honour  to  the  American  hierarchy.  D.  P. 

Stuut's  Lodgg,  Mslvsm  Wells. 

The  whole  subject  ia  fully  discussed  in  Uu 
Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  dignity  of  a  peer,  published  in  1820.  5  vol*. 
folio.  Edwaed  Hailstonb. 

Penance  in  thb  Chubch  o*'  Enqlabd  (4'*  S. 
xiL  169,  213,  298,  416.)— The  registera  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Guernsey  fiirnish  ua  with 
the  form  of  penance  as  practised  immediately  after 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  on  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Queen  EUzabeth  and 
James  I.  had  allowed  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  forms  and  discipline  in  the  Channel 
Islands  ;  and  Episcopacy  was  onl^  btrodnced  with 
the  return  of  mouMchy.  It  la  scarcely  to  be 
doubted  that  the  form  of  penanc«  given  below  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  what  vaa  practised  in 
England  in  similar  cases.  Sentences  of  condem- 
nation to  penance  are  of  fiiequent  occnrrence,  but 
this  is  the  first  on  the  re^ster,  and  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  form  ^s  given  at  length.  It 
wt£  probablji  done  in  order  to  serve  for  a  model  on 

"  Lc  J"'  Jour  de  Dreimbra,  IfleS,  an  Temple  da  B' 
Pierre-port,  par  devant  Venerable  hoTnine  Jean  de 
Saaimufs,  Dajen  de  I'lalc  d«  QnerncKj  <t  depeniluicei, 
■uBVagBD  du  Bevcrend  Pero  en  Dim,  Oeoige  Seigneur 
ETuque   de  Wlncbeiter,  a  eomparu   SfinuiDe  Corbel. 

Sielle   ayaot   <nt6   preMntie  k  catise  du  pccbi   de 
UEirdEie,  BCi>iifentlBditcriiM,etapreNDttrcqunte 
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k  celle  fin  d'estre  receve  k  la  paix  de  I'Eglise ;  II  a  estd 
ordonn^  que  la  dite  Susanne  se  preeentera  dans  TEglise 
de  la  Paroiaae  de  Torteval,  les  trois  dimanches  prochains, 
oti  elle  se  tiendra  debout  durant  tout  le  temps  aes  prieres 
du  matin,  eetant  couverte  d'un  linceid  blanc  despuis  les 
evpaules  jusqaes  &  la  cheville  des  pieds,  sa  face  descou- 
Terte,  et  ayant  en  sa  main  une  baguette  blanche,  et  la 
dite  Susanne,  immediatement  apres  la  lecture  de  la 
aeconde  leQon  des  dites  prieres,  dira  le  troisieme  dimanche 
comme  il  suit : — 

"  Mes  amis,  comme  ainsy  soit  que  moy,  Susanne  Corbel, 
n*ayant  point  eu  la  crainte  de  Dieu  devant  mes  yeux,  et 
ii*ayant  point  esgard  au  salut  de  mon  ame,  ay  despuis 

Sen  commis  le  hayneux  crime  de  pailliardise,  et  ay  eu 
eux  bastards  gemeaux,  procr6es  de  mon  corps,  au  grand 
deshonneur  de  Dieu  tout  puissant,  et  au  danger  et  detri- 
ment de  ma  propre  ame,  et  au  mauvais  exemple  de  mes 
prochains ;  c'est  pourquoy  je  suis  marrie  de  tout  mon 
<oeur  d'avoir  commis  ceste  offense,  et  supplie  le  Dieu 
tout  puissant  qu'il  me  pardonne  ce  mien  pech6,  et  tous 
les  autres  que  p'ay  commis,  etje  promets  qu'i'i  Tadyemr 
Je  n'offenseray  jamais  en  cette  sorte,  etTous  supplie,  vous 
tous  qui  estes  icy  presents,  de  vous  joindre  avec  moy, 
dans  I'humble  et  cordiale  priere  que  je  fay  k  Dieu  tout 
puissant  en  disant : — Nostre  Pere,  &c." 

Edgar  MacCulloch. 
Qaemsey. 

American  Worthies  (4*^  S.  xii.  309,  375,  436.) 
— Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  of  the  American  mivy, 
was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1785,  and 
died  of  yellow  fever  in  August,  1819.  James 
Jackson,  Governor  of  Greorgia,  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  went  to  America  in  1772.  He  died 
in  1806,  aged  forty-eight.  Daniel  Webster  was 
bom  January  18,  1782.  He  was  Secretary  of  State 
from  1841  to  1843,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1852.  Win- 
field  N.  Scott  was  bom  June  13,  1786,  and  died 
May  29,  1866.  Henry  Clay  was  born  April  12, 
1777,  and  died  June  29,  1852.  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton was  bom  Dec,  1815.  He  was  Secretary  of 
War  from  Jan.,  1862,  to  July,  1867,  and  died 
Dec.  23,  1869.  F.  A.  Edwards. 

"  RowE "  {4^  S.  xii.  305,  396)  is  another  form 
of  the  word  "  roll,"  and  has  exactly  the  same 
meaning.  It  is  in  quite  common  use  in  Scotland, 
and  is  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  "  now."  Among 
many  quotations,  I  will  only  give  one  of  the  most 
beautiful : — 

''  0'  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 
I  dearly  loe  the  west ; 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 
The  lassie  1  loe  best. 

There  wild  woods  grow  and  rivers  rowe, 

Wi'  raony  a  hill  between, 
But  day  and  night,  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean." 

J.  K.  H. 

P.S.  Would  W.  B.  sjiy  "airt"  is  derived  from 
"ard"?    It  may  be. 

"The  Spanish  Champion"  (4*»»  S.  xii.  387, 
435.)— Surely  J.  R.  H.  must  be  in  error  when  he 
says  that  this  ballad,  so  well  known  to  all  admirers 
of  Mrs.   Hemans^s  poems,   is  included    in   Mrs. 


Sigourney's   Works!    Or  is  this  an  instHMse  tf 
'' American  annexation"?  R.  MK]7. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet  (4*^  S.  xii.  88, 157,  215.J 
— In  Horace  Walpolc's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  is  a 
list  of  pictures  done  from  the  life  by  Mzs.  Muy 
Beale  in  1671-2,  with  the  months  in  which  Qmbj 
were  painted.  There  were  thirty-five  paid  fti^ 
besides  several  began  and  not  paid  for.  Among  the 
former  were  Dr.  Stillingfleet. 

In  1674.  '*  Mr.  Lely  had  one  ounce  of  nltninariiit^  tfat 
richest  at  £4  10  per  oz.,  in  part  of  pavments  betwiiftiii 
for  Dean  of  Cant.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  StillinipBeet,  whid 
he  has  done  for  me." 

In  1676.  "  May  19th,  sent  Mr.  Lely  an  01.  of  the  ikhok 
lake  in  part  payment  for  Mr.  Dean  of  Cant.  Dr.  Btillist- 
flcet's  and  my  son  Charlea's  picture,  which  he  did  for  ma. 

Mrs.  Beale  died  in  Pall  Mall,  and  was  horied  in 
St.  James's  Church.  Her  son  Baitholoiiiew  hid 
no  inclination  for  painting,  and  relinquished  it  for 
the  study  of  physic,  under  Dr.  Sydenham,  and 
practised  it  at  Coventry. 

Charles  Beale,  bom  28th  May,  1660,  painted  il 
oil  and  water.  The  weakness  of  his  eyea  did  noi 
suffer  him  to  continue  in  his  profeaaion  above  fbar 
or  five  years.  He  lived  and  died  oyer  hgumi  8i 
Clement's  Church  (Strand),  at  Mr.  Wuaw'a^  s 
banker.  Albert  Buttbbt. 

"  Clomb  "  (4^  S.  xiL  209,  236,  317,  ST?.)— 

"All  earthenware  shops  and  china  ahopa  [in  Dtii^ 
are  called  by  the  middling  clasi  and  peainfay  dwe » 
clomen  shops,  and  the  same  in  market!  where  oaTtlwa 
ware  is  displayed  in  Devon  are  called  olonie-atandiiga^' 
Hone's  Every-day  Book,  IL  826. 

Jamis  Brittv. 

Shelley's  "  Cenci  "  (4«»  S.  xiL  328,  395.)-A 
tragedy  called  Beatrice  Cenci  has  been  pecfained  it 
the  Goldoni,  in  Florence,  and  at  the  thoatrci  k 
Pisa,  Pavia,  Bologna,  and  in  many  other  plaeH* 
It  is,  in  part,  a  translation  from  Shelley's  plajybBt 
some  of  the  revolting  truQis  have  been  saponand, 
and  Beatrice  is  represented  as  the  victun  osomIIj 
and  religious  bigotry.  STSPHiar  Jagkbov. 

"Luron"  (4"»  S.  xiL  452.)— Thoagh  enden^f 
well  acquainted  with  Frendi,  Crbscbvt  ia  mw 
as  to  this  word.  It  is  a  noun,  and  meant  "  a  jdv 
fellow '' — '*  1>on  vivant,  ou  bien,  homme  WgooRV 
et  d6termin6."  In  the  first  verse,  Ib  viola  QO^  ii 
be  le  voilii,  '^  there  he  is'' ;  unleaa  CRBBcnn  mtfit 
to  put  la  viola,  implying  that  in  Elba  tlie  Kui|i— ' 
(for  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  title)  ulliiiitilld 
8c  distrairc  by  playing  the  viol,  or  tenor-fiddlB. 

B.  &  A. 

"  Had  I  NOT  FOUND,"  «Sjc.  (4«»  S.  ziL  308^  M, 
418.) — In  answer  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hoqo^  Ibif  to    | 
state  that  the  composition  of  Sir  Boboi  '   '    ~ 
indicated  above,  is  entitled  "To   ^^^  ' 
Mistresse ''  in  John  Playford'a  SeUci  ^,. «,           , 
16o9,  Book  I.  p.  24.    This  is  the  fini         
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of  the  poem  so  &r  m  hus  been  discoveifid,  aod 
Aytoun  died  in  1636, 1  thought  it  well  in  both  my 
editions  of  hh  Foam  to  preserve  what  seemed  ' 
be  the  author's  own  designation  of  the  Tenjes. 

Charleb  Booxrs. 
Grampian  Lodge,  Portat  Hill. 

The  Db  Qitincis,  Eabls  oi'  Winton  (4*  S. 
Hi.  3?amm ;  xii.  57,  132,  269, 290. 329, 398.)— Mk. 
Smith,  in  his  article  on  the  De  Quinci  family,  4"' 
8.  xii.  p.  290,  states  that  the  daughter  of  Robert 
de  Quinci,  who  umrried  John  Lacj,  Constable  of 
Chester,  left  no  issue.  Had  not  Jolio  Lacy  a 
daughter  M:tud,  who  married  Richard  de  Ckfe, 
sixth  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  second  of  Gloucester  I 
H.  L.  O. 

KOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 
L  CkronuaMoaatCeriiS.  Aitani.  Rtgiitra  Qiumuulan 
Albatum  MonatUrii  S.  Albaiii,</^i  lacuio  xi^  Jlor*trt. 
Vor.  II.     Regiitn  JohuiDia  Whethanutede,  nillslmi 
Albon,  et  WiLlelmi  Walingforde,  Abbuom  Hoouterii 
Sajicti  ALbui ;   cum  Appcndice,  continenLe  quudam 
EpiBtolM.aJohttnDeWbethBmBtsdecoasoriptM,  Edited 
br  Henry  T,  Rilay,  M.A.,  ke. 
'2.  Mon-jinn^ta  Juridica.     The   Black  Book  of  the  Ad- 
miral^.    Appendix,  Part  II.     Edited  by  Sir  Ttaxera 
Twisi,  ti.C.,  D.C.L.,  ic. 
3.    Ytur-Boai,  oflhe  Ittign  of  King  Edmrd  I.     Ttan 
XXI.axdSXII.  EdiUdandTnuuialedbjAlfredJ. 
Honrood.     (Longniane&  Co.) 
Wk  pl»ee  on  record  here  these  Talaabia  additjoas  to  tb 
noble  seriei  of  Chronicles  whioh  continue  to  bepubliihed 
undertheaunoliDnoftbeMMleTof  the  Eolla.  and  def( 
to  a  more  coiiienient  opportunity  offering  lome  extraci 
which  illustiate  life  and  manaeri  in  the  olden  dayi  i 
Xngland.  '' 

XlemenUofMineraiogy;  containing  a  Gmerai  Itilrodiic- 
(ion  (0  Ikf  Sciaue,  <n'U  DtKnptioni  of  thi  Spaia.     By 
Janiea  Xicol.    (Edinburgh,  A.  Si.  C.  Black.) 
Peopessor  Jf  icofc'B  eicellanc  work  has  reKhod  a  "second 
«dition."     We  need  not,  therefore,  commend  it  to  the 
public  further  than  to  aay  thai  at  thid  period  of  the  year 
no  better  preaeiit  eould  be  luadetoa  young  mineralogist, 
who  at  no  aeaaon  could  find  a  better  guide  throu;;h  tbe 
first  pathways  of  that  interesting  and  important  Bciencc. 
Biographical  and  Critital  Buayt,  Rtprinfid  from  fU- 
mim,  mlh  Additiom  and  CoTTtctiona.    Thirf  Heries. 
By  A.  Hayward,  E«q.,  Q.C.     (LaiiKDiiini&  Co.) 
Mb.  Hi»w*iU)'s  Ksaa;a  are  so  well  known  and  appra' 
elated,  (hat  to  praise  them  is  anneoessary.    His  anec- 
dotal stylo  IS  so  familiar,  that  his  anielei  nerer  reqaire 
the  subscription  of  his  name.    The  piMeut  valnme  oon^ 
tains  papers  (three  of  them  with  much  additional  matter) 
"'""'■  '■-■-'--ti  already  in  print.     Thesuttfscts  — 


;   I^nfri^y's  Kapoleon;  the  TieLiaitud 


The  Brili 

Families;  The  To^' ChlnceXITol' iJ^ndT ithi'S"^ 
.Armada;  and  t)]o  Purchiie  SyBtam.  A  Tolume  of  plaa- 
Miiter  or  more  ioBtructlye  reading  couid  hardly  be  foond. 
Eien  ivherc  differenoo  of  opinion  may  ari«  in  a  reader, 
he  nill  not  dispute  tbe  talent  and  ability  of  the  writer. 

Tbk  New  Shakbi'Ibr  Socibtt.— The  prcNnt  oppor- 
tnnity  ifl  suitable  for  introducina  to  DOT  readers  the abore 
Hoeiet^.  Its  laudable  tIowb  will  be  best  esphuned  by  the 
following  extracts  from  tlie  Frospeotos  ietoed  by  Uw 


Director,  Hr.  F.  J,  Famirall:- 
Gn^laod  that  while  GennaoT  can 

Sosiety  whioh  baa  gathered  Into 

choiout  Boholan,  ^ghnd  ii  new  withoat  siuA  a  Bocieh% 
It  is  a  disgrace,  again,  to  Enclaiid  Ait  aren  iMnr,  ml 
yeai*  after  Shakepett'e  death,  tha  stadf  of  him  hiB  twao 
■mamnr.aiidtheeTitiDisniiowoadem,  that  no  book  hj 

witli  fbutkspare  a«  a  whole,  whioh  tnob  the  rise  and 

Sowth  of  hia  genius  from  the  bojish  roman^eiiai  or  the 
arp  yonns-mannishness  of  his  early  plays,  to  the  mag- 
nifieenee,  Uia  ■plandonr,  the  diiine  intuition,  which 
mark  hie  ripeat  worka.  ....  Ualesa  a  man's  warlis  are 
stadiedlli  the  order  tn  which  be  wrote  them,  yon  eawia<  get 
■       ■■■•■■■       -  ■  ■      ■   •  ■  foi£» 


right  nttdendanding  ol 
the  growth  of  iL  . . .  We  can  mark  out  tlu  great  Periods  of 
tfaakspere's work —whether with  Oeninnaandlteiiaiwe 
make  Three,  or,  guided  by  tlio  yerae-test,  with  Bathunt 
(whom  I  follow) ,  we  make  Four— and  define  theChataeteP' 
istics  of  each  Period.  We  could  then  put  fortb  a  Student^ 
Hamlbook  to  Shakspere,  and  help  leanieTS  to  knew  him. 
This  done,  we  can  then  lay  hand  on  Bhakapere's  text. 
Rnt,  dimait  tlie  documents :  print  in  parallel  eolnmns 
the  Quarto  and  Fotio  copies  of  such  nlays  aa  haTC  both, 
and  deteniine  how  far  the  Folio  ehoiud  be  altered  by 
the  Qnartea,  witii  special  reference  to  Rieiard  III, 
Secondly,   discuss   all    the    best   conjectural    readinj^ 


Mr.  Alexander  J.  Elli^  dieooM  the  i 
Shakspere  and  ^  period  and  the  mllutf  that  0)1^  to 
be  adroted  In  a  ■ofiolar'B  edition  of  hli  Ptara— wbet^r 
that  of  the  Qnartoi  or  FoUo,  Lyly,  a  any  of  SbakepeM.'! 
BonteinponitN,  or,  oMordlac  to  Mr.  Howard  Slanataa'i 
augEeatioo,  that  of  the  authoriied  version  of  tha  Bible  in 
]<n],  IS  haling  been  rerised  and  settled  by  sound  soiialari, 

and  carefully  printed lastly,  we  conld  nominate 

a  Oommittao  of  three,  two,  or  one,  to  edit  Shakspere's 
Works,  with  or  «ilhuut  a  second  to  write  his  Li/e.  .  .. 
Tbe  Preadency  of  the  Society  will  be  offered  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Tennyson,  as  the  greatest  liting  poet  in  England." 

The  LiBl  of^Vice-Preridents  i 

some    "foremost    men,"  and 
success  Id  their  noble  woi4. 

M.  Uluch  KicnisD  Dwiix  asks:—"  Dots  there  exist 
._  Engiand,  in  public  or  primte  collsctlanB,  aoyanto- 
graph  letters  of  General  Dessii,  or  any  hietarioal  papea 
relativD  to  that  same  General,  who  died,  Tieteilons,  at 
Marengo,  14th  June,  18001  Some  socb  dootuncnU  may 
exist  among  the  letters  and  papers  sailed  by  JXliBirai 

Nelson'semlursat  the  period  or  titer "■  — 

to  Egypt,  1796-1800."     "   "   -.-l__ 
addrewu"Aaz  M*-'— 
wishes  to  obtain  a 

aboie-described  let . —      , . —  ,._^ 

pnbliehing  them  in  a  complete  edition  of  the "  Corre- 
spondence  of  Qeneral  Deeaix,"  whloh  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion. We  shall  be  glad  if  M.  C.  Richard  DesJx'swiah 
-     be  fiiiailod  by  aijy  correspondent  of  "  N.  k  Q." 


_. 1  S^d^  ti^m 

IS  Mlnimas,  ft  IsHndnn  (India),  tnaM,' 
in  aathenllo  and  hitMnd  ooplM  of  the 
1  letters  and  papere,  for  the  pnrpaa  of 


Mk.  W.  J.  Haookksiobc,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of 
.  JB  Free  Ubiary  in  the  Btn^nch  of  South  BhleldB,  haa 
reomtly  l««ad  a  CatalQgoe  of  that  imporlaDt  eolleotlaa 


of  upwafde  of  eiriit  thousand  roluBiea.  Theuaaa  of  tUa 
OaldogDs  axtaods  far  bmndtheoiide  of  Oa  bonxirii 
readete  of  all  olMesa  of  the  oonmimi^ :  and  It*  eonqiUft- 
tlon  reflect!  the  graateat  credit  o«  Ml.  HeggareiBne, 
who  has  for  "^de^e.eaap"  Mr.  Inkater,  tlie  *wiet»nt- 
Librariao. 
Mr.  Tkob  has  pubtiahed  a  CWntrwiI  Atwviiuul  fir 

aU  Timt,  wUch,  bj  nuana  of  three  bea'" 

wires,  Sxed  on  an  omamentd  board,  n 
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week,  and  month  of  the  year.— Measrs.  Virtue's  Fine- 
Art  Almanac,  for  1874,  contains  the  nsual  Calendar, 
with  a  larg^e  amount  of  Shakspeare  lore,  the  collecting 
and  arranging  of  which  are  very  creditable  to  the  research 
and  judgment  of  the  compiler. 

J.  T.  would  feel  obliged  by  any  correspondent  to 
''N.  &  Q."  givine  the  publishers  name  of  the  following 
work:  England  in  l§7d,  a  Satire  on  the  Times.  By 
JuYenal  Anglicanus." 


BOOKS    AND    ODD    VOLUMES. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Partiealan  of  Price,  Ac,  of  ih«  following  booka  to  be  lent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whote  name  and  addreMare 
giren  for  that  purpose  :— 

Brtaxt's  Avcikxt  HYTnoLOor.    3  toIs.  4to. 

MizRAiM  ;  or,  tbe  Astronomy  of  Ancient  Egypt.   By  the  late  Frances 

RoUeston. 
Tus  STAas  AHn  thb  Axokls.    By  the  Author  of**  Primeval  Man." 
Wanted  by  WiUktm  Heant^  High  View,  Cindeiford.  Gloster. 


fiotini  to  CamipoiiOtnti. 

E.  C. — The  parallel  pasioget  in  Shakspeare  and 
Anacreon, — 

"  0,  that  I  were  a  gloye  ui>on  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek." 

Momeo  and  Juliet,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
a7id  Anak.  c,  have  been  often  noticed.  Not  so  often,  perhaps, 
as  Theocritus,  Eidul.  y,  12,  and  Brunck*s  Analecta  Vet 
Poet.  GrsBcorum,  tom.  iii.,  Iviii. 

(jLAxiB.— Before  the  battle  at  Preston  Pans,  the  Mac- 
donalds,  Camerons,  and  Stuarts  respectively  claimed  to 
form  the  right  of  Charles  Edward! s  order  of  battle.  At 
the  Chevalier*s  entreaty,  the  Camerons  and  Stuarts  vfith- 
drew  their  claims,  but  they  won  the  true  place  of  honour, 
by  being  the  first  to  reach  the  enemy,  and  to  play  an  im- 
jportant  part  in  a  victory  which  was  said  to  have  be^t  won 
in  five  minutes. 

U.  v.— The  lines— 

"  Passions  are  like  thieyes. 

That  watch  to  enter  undefended  places/' 
occur  in  Sir  Robert  Howard! s  tramrcomedy,  The  Blind 
Lady.     This  piece  was  printed  (1(>60),  but  was  never 
acted. 

J.  Emmett  should  consult  (being  on  the  spot)  the  local 
auides  and  the  people.  "  A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of 
breeches'*  is  contained  in  the  reprint  of  Allan  Ramsay* s 
Tea-Table  Miscellany  (by  Crum,  Glasgow,  1871  j,  vol.  i\., 
p.  168. 

T.  S. — The  quotation  refers  to  rather  than  repeats,  a 
sentence  in  one  of  Walpoles  Utters  to  West  (May,  1740  j ; 
— '*  I  am  persuaded  that  in  a  hundred  years  Rome  will 
not  be  worth  seeing;  it  is  less  so  now  than  one  would 
believe." 


N.  T.— 


E.  H.— 


"  The  timely  dew  of  sleep." 

Paradise  Lost,  iy.,  614. 


''  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 

J.  L.  T. — Because  the  serpent  was  sacred  (as  tpo*  also 
the  cock)  to  uEsculapius. 

F.  Mant. — Delta  cannot  find  "  Prayer  moves  the  arm" 
in  Lord  Selbome's  collection,  as  stated  by  you,  p.  465. 
fVUl  you  give  a  more  precise  r^erence  t 

A.  (United  Univ.  Club).— Dr.  Thirlwall  took  the  degrees 
of  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1840,  and  in  the  same  year  iras 
created  Bishop  of  St.  David* s. 

J.  B.~"Za  Belle  Jardiniere**  is  by  Rafaelle. 

G.  C k  still  lives,  and  is  a*'  T.  T.*' 


Col.  W — .—The  later  has  been  forwarded. 
E.  3iAcCuLLO0H  and  W.  T.—Next  week. 

NOTWS. 

Editorial  ConmmnicationB  should  be  addrened  to  "  Tkt 
Editor  " — Adyertisements  and  Bustness  Letters  to  ''TIm 
Publisher  ''—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  8trMt»  Stnsd, 
London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  retmn  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  uA 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pnbliaitioii,1ml 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

NOTICE.— Thursday  next  being  CHRISTIffAS 
DAY,  and  the  day  following  being  »  BANK  HOUDAT, 
NOTES  AND  QUERIES  will  be  published  on  WSDNSBDAT.  liMaa> 
ber  S4th.  Advertisements  for  that  date  mnst  be  sent  not  IsfsrtlMia 
lu  A.M.  on  December  93rd  so  that  the  Insertion  maj  be  ( 


POPULAR  WORKS  BY  MR.  SMILES. 


Small  Sto.  St. 

SELF  HELP.    "With  Illustrations  of  Condoet  aod 
Persereranee.     By  SAMUEL  SMILES,  AnthMr  of  "Umir 
British  Engineers." 

"  This  admirable  litUe  rolnme.  whieh  Mr.  Smiles  baa  «dlfd  'Mf 
Help,'  has  been  appreciated  as  it  deserres,  for  it  is  a  bo^  whtah  mit 
stimulate  many  a  youth  to  form  habits  of  tempexanos.  fragdftjt  sm 
industry.  It  appeals  to  all  the  noblest  sentiments  tliat  risnls  Baft- 
duty,  honour,  and  obedience  **— iS^Mctator. 

By  the  same  Author, 

CHARACTBR.     A  Companion  Volume  to  "Self 

Help."    SmaUSro.    6i. 

"  A  charming  Tolnme.  In  a  small  compass  it 
sterling  sense  and  adriee,  oulled  from  all  sooresiK 
into  a  continuous  whole.  —Jbkn  BnU. 

III. 

The    STORY   of  the   LIVES    of   GEOBOB  aid 

ROBERT    STEPHENSON,    Railway   Enfiaaat.      Ws 

Small  Sto.  6«. 

"  A  story  worthy  to  be  known  by  thousands,  and 
which  will  make  it  accessible  by  men  of  humble  i 
especial  right  to  be  amunc  its  readers :  we  hope  thai 
to  working  men  will  be  without  it*—J«awanr. 

IV. 

LIFE  of  THOMAS  TELFORD,  with  a  IMory  if 

Roads  and  TraTcUing  in  England.   Woodeats.   Small  Sva.  Si. 

V. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY ;   or,  Iran  WorioMt 

•and  Tool  Makers.    Small  8to.  U. 


VI. 

A  BOY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD. 

SAMUEL  SMILES  the  Younger.   WoodmttiL 

**  A  Tolume  of  the  healthiest  and  most  agrsaaUt  kfasd.   V\ 
TlTaoious.  and  rich  in  incident.     It  eoatalaa, 
amount  of  information ;  and  in  writing  <rf  wclI<kaoi«B 
evident  that  the  author  sees  with  his  own  cgraa  and  nat 
spectacles  of  books.*  "-PoU  ifoU  OmsMs. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albsaaaila  Strsat 


Bf 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE  AMD  WORKB. 

(Copyright  EdlUon.) 

With  Portraits  and  IllustraUons.  t  rola.  royal  Sm.  m.  dsMi. 

THE  PROSE  and  POETICAL  WORKS  oflOBP 
BYRON.  Collected  and  arrannd  with  Notaa  te  BaaMb  Aflft 
Wilson,  Oiffbrd.  Crabbe,  Heber.  Lo&hart.  to.  Wttfi  RaMssitfl* 
Life.    By  THOMAS  MOORE,  Author  of  **LaUa Bookh,"* *Il 

II. 
8  Tols.  S4mo.  price  One  Qwinsa, 

The    POCKET    EDITION    of    Om    POKTIOAL 

WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON.    Bound  and  ( 

"  It  would  be  diffleult  to  select  a  more  sniteMa  ar  < 
presentation.  Each  Tolume  is  beanttlUly  pilutai  i 
and  enclosed  in  a  handsome  and  portaMe  r      ~   ' 

JOHN  HURBAT, . 
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THE  ALBEBT  MONTTMBHT. 


Now  ready,  with  24  Platet  and  numj  Woodoote,  folio,  lU,  \U, 
Special  Copies  on  Large  Paper,  in  ftiU  moroeoo,  182. 18#. 

A  Descriptive  and  Illiustrated  Aooonnt 

Of 

THE  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL 

TO 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT, 

AT  KENSINGTON. 

Consisting  of  Coloured  Views  and  other  EngntTingi  of  tht  Monu- 
ment and  its  Decorations,  its  Scolptored  Oroapt,  Statnet, 
Mosaics,  Architecture,  and  details  of  Metalwork,  Ac, 
designed  and  executed  bj  the  nkott  eminent 
British  Artists. 

With  Descriptive  Text  by  DOTNE  C.  BELL. 


List  of  lUmtratUmt  — 

STATUE  of  the  PRINCE.    J.  H.  Foley,  R.  A. 

r;ENEUAL  VIEW  of  the  MONUMENT.    Sir  6.  GUbert  Scott, 


It.A. 


Gboups  or  ScuLPTumi. 


EUROPE.    P.  MacdoweU,  R.A. 

ASIA.    J.  II.  Foley,  R.A. 

AFRICA.    W.  Theed. 

AMERICA.     John  BelL  • 

AGRICL'LTURE.    W.  Calder  Blarshall,  R.A. 

MANUFACTURES.    H.  Weekes,  R.A- 

CO.MMERCE.     T.  Thomicroft. 

ENGINEERING.     J.  Lawlor. 

I>OETS  and  MUSICIANS.    H.  H.  Armitead. 

PAINTERS.    II.  II.  Armstead. 

ARCHITECTS.  '  J.  B.  PhiUp. 

SCULPTORS.    J.  B.  Philip. 

CHEMISTRY,  ASTRONOMY,  MEDICINE,  RHETORIC.    H. 

II.  Armstead. 

GEOMETRY,    GEOLOGY,    PUYSIOLOOY,    FHILOeOFHT. 

J.  B.  Philip. 

F.VITII,     HOPE,     CHARITY,     HUMILITY,     FORTITUDE, 
PRUDENCE,  JUSTICE,  TEMPERANCE.    J.  J.  RedfoiB. 

Mosaics.    Clayton  b,  BelL 

SCULPTURE  and  ARCHITECTURE. 
PAINTING  and  POETRY. 
VAULT  of  the  CANOPY. 

Arcuitectural  Details— Sir  O.  0. 800TT,  R.A. 
Woodcuts  by  J.  W.  WHTMPEB. 


John  Mubbat,  Albemarle  Street 


Hownadjr.itioeli 
THX  yiBST  YOIiUMS  OF 

OASSBUinS  OLD  and  HEW  IiO VBOV. 

97  WALTUt  THOBKBUBT. 

How  nadjr.  pciee  M. 
THE  FIB8T  YOIiVMB  OF 

OASSBLL'B  OIiD  and  NEW  LOVBO V. 

A  NanaUTe  of  its  Hittoty  and  Its  People. 

New  nad7»  prloe  M. 
THE  FIRST  YOIiUMS  OF 

OASSBLL'S  OIiD  and  EBW  LONDON. 

Xnnstialed  with  abont  IW  ■NGBAYIirGS. 

Now  nad7t  prloe  M. 
THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

OASSELL'S  OLD  and  NEW  LONDON. 


**  Erery  step  ef  the  waj  Mr.  Tbonbafy  has  some  interssttns 
hiskoty  or  leiend,  some  qoAint  memento  of  bygone  days  to 
itlstci      JTiiioiifiswsl  ftaisL 

Nowieady.ptioeM. 
THE  FIB8T  VOLUME  OF 

OASSELL'S  OLD  and  NEW  LONDON. 


**Tbe  wotkis  fliU  of  deevaadaUdinff  intflMstforall  Bcttoos. 
We  know  of  no  jmbUeaooa  that  promises  to  be  of  greater 
fahie.''-jrtfr/btt  Wmm. 

Now  ready,  prlee  as. 
THE  FIB8T  VOLUME  OF 

OASSELL'S  OLD  and  NEW  LONDON. 


**  Vesy  Intereettng.  and  weU  fflnsfaated.'^gima. 

Now  ready,  prlee  as. 

OASSELL'S  OLD  and  NEW  LONDON. 


'A  Tecy  wondecflil  stoxy.'-leedf  JTsretmr. 


Now  ready,  684  pages,  extra  erown  4to.  doth,  prioe  Ca 

THE     BAOES     OF     MANKIND. 

VoL  L   A  Popular  Deserlptlen  of  the  Oharaotetistlas,  Maacners,  and 
OnsloflBsertbe  Piindpal  Varieties  of  the  Hnman  Family. 

By    BOBBBT    BBOWN,   MJL,  Fh.]X,  F.L.&,  F^B-OA, 

PresidflBt  of  ttM  Boyal  Physlflal  Sooie^,  EdlBbmih. 

ninstrated  throvghont. 


**  As  ezeeOsnt  and  trastworthy  as  It  Is  ebeap  and  latsriiiilBg.* 


Ibe  jtoek  otirtowB  with  hiHonBatlosk  Intel estint  alike  to  yoaag 

^  An  sidmSSffTraik.'*— jreweosOe  OlbtvnMe. 
**  The  lUnstrstioiis  are  admliable.**--BMibwvfc  IMIr  Bisifw. 
«*  Abooads  wMh  Interesting  flMts.*'~MdiiW  JfersHry. 

CAB8ELL,  PETTEB  k  QALPIN.  Losidoei,  Paris,  and  Hwr  TotlL 
Now  ready*  Part  II.  priee  M.  a  New 

THE     WOBLD     OF 

▲  Beoerd  of  ndngB  WonderfU  in 
Folly  mnstnited.   To  be 


BerisedBdltioBof 

WONDEBS 

Nalors,  Ssieofse,  and  Art 


eomplslsd  tail  Parti. 


**AmarTellMiseollsstloBofaBarTelsofaIlL  

"Qoite  an  Ineghanstlble  teeasniy  e<  InHrwiiiallin  and  i 
ferSUdkeodli.lBmMwmted.'VP*^        ^      .  ^  _.^^ 
«' A  book  bette  aiiited  than  ihisto  open  the  mind  of  the  yooag  to 
sier  tkt  weaditi  of  Nators,  NiSBMb  and  Art  we  do  aot 


OAMBLL,  FKXIB  ft  OALKHi 
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I4«axn.i>H.«^78. 


Djoiiic  .ho  "h  n<!t  iiriifSitt  iin  n 


rriHE    GYPSIES    of    SPAIN:    tbeit    Muuan, 
The    BIBLE  in   SPAIN:    nr,    the    Jonrneyg.    Ad- 

LAVENGRO:    Tbe  ScboJar,   the  Gipty,    and  the 
The  EOMANT  BYE  r  sSoquelto  "LitveDgro."' 
"WILD  WALES :  ita  Pegple,  Language,  and  Scenery. 


CTEMHATA  SHIBLEIANA  ;  or,  tlie  AnnaU  of 

W^t  oil  Wmil^  °llii"j.  atnMij,  C^n"  llUHrla.  Ind  L^ 


WAVES  and   CAVES,  and  otbor  Poemi.      By 


WHITAKER'S  ALMANACK,  foe  1S71.  U  n< 


NOW  HEADY,  No,  II.  aj 

The  HEW  QUARTERLY  HAOAZINE. 


,    Dl  LudHg  nun-. 


G".' 


.REEK  and  Latin  Clauics,  Mathematicit]  Book>, 


W     HARPERS    CATALOGUE    of    BOOKS, 
on  inUeul<n,-u,  Tilwucie  w>1)e  inwr  fiufautr  Siiuni.  laadmi, 

pURIOUB  OLD  BOOKS.— WILLIAM  DOWN- 

Btntt.BImLOBlinin. 


M 


ESSRS.      BAGSTEE'S     CATALOGDE. 


pENEALOGY     and     FAMILY     HISTORY.— 


WORKS   on  TOBACCO,   SNUFF,   4o.— Boi*. 
•rilara  tiHtnt  Bi»1u  an  Ttbun,  Bstf.  Ac.  ar  HllMlBH. 
JmnwK  en  NffHnMnjHnuinlBf  utlajji  on  Ib^^nlfHt,  ■n'tHUid 


HT>     CARICATDRES.— The 


ATARION  &.  CO.,  22  and  23,  Sobo  Sdnare, 
""'LEecf  i'oi«*^  PHoro^S-ifs  oj"""""" 

N,B.-Bi>iiTn>  *  Hlitfliird'i  IKI. 


JERLIN   PHOTOGRAPHIC   COMPANY. 


KOnCR-At  J.  QBHBOirS  I) 


PARTRIDGE  AND   COOPER, 

'  MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

1B2,  Fleet  Street  [Comer  of  ChuoeiyLaiM}. 


Willi  Hv>  i»w  n>p.  u.  PI 


LblStl^FHUce  Si^ih  WrtllDi  Ou^  Portnll  Allniki,  ta.,  »■{ 


The  VeUnm  Wore  Olnb-HonBe  Paper, 

UiDufkctared  nnrmlr  to  inut  ■  imlTnftllj  «1IilTlHHad  wloLi&a 

a  Fir  wbich  iluir  Id  Itult  miMDI  ■  PcrfHIlT  HUMb  ROftH  Vltb 
4l  fn<duiB  fnto  prrtHt. 

Tha  Mew  VeUum  WoTfl  Clnb-Hon«a  Papw 

will  ha  ftmnj  Co  potttfli  tbsK  paeall&rltlfla  ODmiilalalj.  bvhii  mi^i  froH 
pRHUllDi  ■  nrtliH •qu^^ia«iU«  IDT quiB  or  >t«l MB. 
Tha   HEW  VELI.DH  WOVB  CLUB-BOUHa   PAPEK  mij^m 

teDd'lna  to  imptir  lu  iliinUUlf  or  Is  ur  miilioUiiiiUviittiifin. 

Knio.— A  Buipli  Piikn,  (OBdliiliit  ail  jlHiTUnant  ol  Uu  wzfcM 
in,  »«al  lk»fliT  w  Htuipi. 
PABl^IDHB  *  COOmC  KamiftiMnFtn  ud  Bolt  Tmdgi^ 
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SOTES:— On  SlAlupHn'i  putonl  Nsme,  SOT— Bl 
FuBBges  Id  TcttollUn  ind  OzigcD,  510 — lAwniic«  of 
■dulphia,  Jimilai,  Ac,  Ml  — Old  EIhUod  Bqnlb,  G 
WfcUITA— Epltaphj  on  SerTODlfl' 
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QUEBIES  :— Li twieleiHoUi,  Alli—Tbg  KfT>  of  Lochlmn 
Cutlc— Gianni  Arn»  — A.  PioCsMoi  of  Hebnv  lo  ifam 
Eli Mbeth— Percy.  Burl  of  NorthomberUncl,  lemp.  ZlJ»beUi 
—Tbo  Cuttle  indlhaWoiUiei—Tlioni*.  Gordon.  M.D.— Ths 
Grey  MoDisiii  "  Fanit "— Guna  of  StobAll,  MO— "Didnml 
ntum"  — ail  John  Cutvrleht,  IT7!  — Tho  AnUfiuitf  or 
FUnl  Cum  —  HvEusnot  Keloeeoi  ~ Ring  Uotto  — "Onl- 
hnilinn"— "Pridi'Df  theraoiBlng" — "BieoitnoAOTOignM" 
— ■■  Crao"— Jolin  OutUMte,  B17, 

SEPLIES ;— Lord  Botruai,  £17- Annnal  Cnwth  of  Put. 
£1B— BiDwninri  "LoU  Ludu"— FnbliihiDg  the  Bum  of 
Uuriieo,  filS— LonI  Wbulon'i  Cbull]'— Ajdu  of  Slnj*-^ 
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Cniudei  —  "  FopDlnr  r  ., 
KIngilorth  —  "  M«rl»  ■' —  Bc»di  —  The  Gtt*t  lUrqal*  of 
UoDtiDH'i  SoDg— Life  iftu  DeapltiUoo— The  But  Cut— 
'*I  wADt  lolcDow" — Nortti  of  Ireluid  FrorlDdAllaau,  £22 — . 
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Poller— MuT,  DitnehWr  of  WUUan  d«  Bo*— Bmooti]  oI  tbe 
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Woiksof  Ait&C  Full,  in  181S— "TliB  Caiii(^>|g  of  Open- 
ihav,-  be.-.  -Like  tbe  Finon  or  B4ddlswick,-'  £»  — 
"  WhLHlct"  — Ealliti  ol  Wild  Bull*-    " 

Kolu  OD  Booki,  £c 


— ■■  Qnidrildjli  tnT»etn»'- 


UN  SMAKSPEARE'S  PABTOBAL  NAME. 
In  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  world  of 
poetry  wns  likened  to  Arcadia,  and  poets 
Bhephenia,  it  beiaime  a  Eiiabion  of  the  times  to 

aaerade  under  pastoml  namcB.  SpeDser, 
[wo-ja  spoke  of  mmself  as  Colin,  stood  eiponaor  for 
many  of  thei^e  namea  in  his  Colin  Clout  (1595),  and 
in  the  saae  poem  certainly  alluded  to  Bhakapeare 
under  the  numc  of  ^tion,  which  mnet  be  regarded 
as  an  inference  against  Ihe  probability  of  the  sup- 

?oseA  prCTioits  mention  of  him  as  Willy  in  the 
'cares  of  the  Muta  (1591).  In  1503  (Jhettle,  in 
his  Eagland'i  Mourning  Garment,  aUudes  to  Shnk- 
spcare  as  Melicert:— ~ 

"  Nor  doth  tUa  Bilvor-tongued  M«li«rt 
I>[op  rrom  hia  honird  muM  one  aabie  tear 
To  mourn  her  death  that  gnoed  hii  dsurt. 
Anil  to  hIa  tuja  opea'd  her  Royat  core. 
Sbepberd,  reniembrir  our  Eliubetb, 
And  Elng  her  raps,  done  by  tbat  Tarquin  death." 
I  know  of  no  other  mention  of  Shokapearo  under 
this  name,  but  it  would  seem  probiible  from  the 
manner  of  this  one  that  he  had  been  pre vioualy,  in 
Bome  way  or  other,  identifled  with  Melicert.     The 
other  allusions  of  Chcttleare  generally  appropriate^ 
and  for  mo9t  of  them  there  is  other  contemporary 
anlbority.    Hence    Jonaoa    is   English  Hornet; 
Drayton,   Condon;   Dekkcr,  Anli-Boraee;  Mar- 
ctoD,  Melibcc ;  aud  Petowe,  probably,  Sitro'*  loit 


lIvMna.  Where  did  Chettlc  get  the  niuue  Meli- 
cert) It  ia  ■carceh'  likely  t£at  be  intended  to 
allude  to  the  son  of  Ino,  who  wsa  no  shepherd,  but 
it  is  probable,  I  think,  that  be  refeired  to  the 

MeKoertut  of  Greene's  Mtwiplioii,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  moat  popular  fiution  oi 
Shakspeare'a  old  antasaniat,  and  whether  Chottlo 
originated  or  onlynppTied  the  compliment,  it  abowB, 
at  any  rate,  the  continuance  of  the  good  under- 
standing which  had  be«n  commenced  by  the  amend* 
made  to  Shakspcare  ten  years  before  in  Kind 
Heart's  Dreamt.  Greene's  Melicertna  had  been  a 
ebepberd  "  elaewhero  "  before  he  came  to  Arcadia, 
and  though  himHelf  bom  to  "  base  fortunes,"  yet 
knowing  that  "  Vcnua  loved  Adonis,  and  Lnna 
Endymion,  that  Cupid  had  bolts  feathered  with 
the  plumes  of  a  crow  as  well  as  with  the  pen  of  an 
eagle,"  he  devoted  hinnaelf  to  a  mistress  of  much 
higher  rank  than  himself.  She  dies,  or  appears  to 
die,  very  suddenly,  and  the  wretched  Melicertus, 
after  the  manner  of  the  pastoral  romances,  retires 
into  Arcadia  to  keep  sheep,  where  he  meets  with 
tbe  beautiful  ahepherdess,  Bamela,  who  in  the  end 
turns  out  to  be  his  former  mistress,  still  oliTe, 
Mclicertus  contends  with  Menaohon  for  the  mastery 
of  the  shepherds.  "  Am  I  not  toe  king's  shepherd," 
says  Menaphon,  "  and  chief  of  all  the  bordering 
BWttinsof  Arcadia?"  "  I  grant,"  quoth  Mclicertus, 
"bat  am  not  I  a  gentleman,  though  tired  inasbep- 
herd's  skin-coat,  superior  to  thee  in  birth,  though 
equal  now  in  profession!"  Their  rival  pretensions 
are  decided  by  a  kind  of  poetic&l  tournament,  and 
Melicertus  is  declared  the  winner.  Tbe  ehaiactcr 
waa  evidently  a  favourite  with  Greene,  who  lias, 
put  into  his  month  the  best  poetry  in  tbe  book. 
There  are  certainly  some  points  of  resemblance 
between  Melicertus  and  the  traditional  idea  of 
Shakspeare.  Melicertus  is  a  great  maker  of  son- 
nets, and  after  hia  poetical  excellence,  the  loading- 
quality  ascribed  to  nim  is  tbe  possession  of  a  ve^ 
ready  and  amooth  wit,  which  enables  him  to  shins- 
in  the  euphuistic  chaffing-matchea  with  which  tlM^ 
work  is  intorlardod. 

In  tbe  earlier  portion  of  Chettle'a  work,  written 
in  the  form  of  dialogue  and  in  prose,  there  i* 
another  mention  of  Melicert  and  his  works  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  The  int«r- 
locutors,  two  shepherds,  ore  talking  of  the  many 
glories  of  the  late  queen.    Collin  says,  thfit — 

"  Bome  too  hamoroDilj  affected  to  Ibe  Kbcoao  Rorsm-' 
meat  maka  a  qnaition  wbather  hir  higbnen  first  broka- 
not  th*  traoa  with  the  Khi«  of  Bp^n.    To  that  I  oonM 


U  pMtlMnt  (0  BtinthiipUae,  ol 

. ..  ..!,_  ..c. ,.1.  mmpHmblo  tnthL 

befors  she  len- 


poor  ilinberd  to  talk  of  Stale  with 
that  her  DiKhnaas  mflered 
off  tbs  leagae." 

To  this  Thenot  responds: — 

"  In  uDie  of  Iheaa  vrronEs  resolve  ni,  and  think  it  n» 
onflttiDg  thing  for  thoo,  that  hast  beard  tbe  sangaof  that 
warlllie  poet  PUl•■id•^  good  Helibee,  and  tmooth- 
tongned  MelioCT^  tell  na  WW  than  hast  obiened  In  their' 
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sawes,  seen  in  thy  own  experience,  and   heard  of  un- 
doubted tnithfl  touching  those  accidents/'  &c. 

Mr.  Halliwell  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  point 
out  this  notice,  and  he  considers  that  Shakspeare 
must  have  written  some  poem  or  ballad  upon 
Spanish  subjects,  probably  the  Annada  invasion  ; 
and  Mr.  K.  bimpson  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
a  joint  work  of  Shakspeare  and  Marston  (Melibee), 
assisted  by  Eich  or  Gascoigne  (Philesides),  in  a 
play  entitled  A  Larum  for  London y  first  printed 
in  1602,  which  he  considers  to  fit  the  lUlusion 
with  great  exactness. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  any  one  not 
labouring  under  the  encumbrance  of  a  theory  upon 
the  subject  will  ever  find  any  trace  of  Shakspeare 
in  this  wretched  production,  or  that  it  was  of  sufiB- 
cient  importance  in  any  way  to  warrant  Chettle's 
mention.  The  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage  evidently  lies  in  the  identification  of  Phili- 
sides,  and  I  believe  that  in  1003  this  name  could 
only  refer  to  the  Philisides  of  the  Arccuiiay  who 
was  certainly  believed  by  Sidney's  contemporaries 
to  have  been  intended  for  a  portrait  of  himself. 
Philisides,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  "  the  melan- 
cholic shepherd,"  a  description  which  agrees  well 
with  Meres's  contemporary  judgment  of  Sidney  as 
one  of  those  who  were  "the  most  passionate  amongst 
ua  to  bewail  and  bemoan  the  perplexities  of  love.*' 
{Falladis  Tamia,  1598).  In  the  Fastoral  jEglogut 
vpoti  the  Death  of  Sidney,  printed  with  Colin  Clout 
in  1595,  and  usually  a.scribed  to  Bryskett,  Sidney 
is  tlirou;rhout  addressed  as  Philisides.  Upon  any 
other  considerjition  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Stirling  in  killing  Philisides  (in  his  Sup])lement  of 
the  Defect,  first  printed  in  1621)  would  be  quite 
inexplicable,  for  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Arcadia, 
printed  from  Sidney's  own  papers  we  meet  with 
Philisides  again,  alive  and  tuneful. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  Supplement  the  Earl 

apologizes  for  several  divergences  from  the  author's 

plan : — 

"  Specially  in  the  death  of  Philisides  roakin;;  choice  of 
a  course  whereby  I  might  beet  manifest  what  affection 
I  bcarc  to  the  memorie  of  him  whom  I  tooke  to  be 
alluded  unto  by  that  name,  and  whom  I  only  by  this 
imperfect  parcell  (designing  more)  had  a  minde  to 
honour." 

*•  J^hilisides,"  says  the  Earl,  by  way  of  perora- 
tion, was  "  a  mirrour  of  courage  and  courtesie,  of 
learning  and  amies  ;  so  that  it  seemed  that  Mars 
hail  ])egottcn  him  upon  one  of  the  Muses."  The 
only  other  person  to  whom  such  language  could  be 
ap])lied  was  Kalcigh,  but  the  incidents  oif  the  death 
of  Philisides  seemed  to  be  taken  from  the  field  of 
Zutphen,  and  there  is  besides  the  great  improba- 
bility of  a  courtier  like  Alexander  venturing  upon 
such  praise  of  I^ilcigh  so  soon  after  his  execution. 

Assuming,  then,  that  l^hilisides  was  Sidney,  I 
venture  to  submit  the  probability  that  Melibee 
and  Melicert  were  dead  Statesmen,  not  living  poets; 
that,  in  fact,  the  allusions  in  the  political  portion 


of  the  work  are  entirely  independent  of  those  in 
the  poetical  part,  and  refer,  perhape,  to  Walsis^^bam 
and  Burleigh,  who,  with  Sidney,  were  auociated 
together  in  the  popular  mind  as  the  three  great 
lemlers  of  the  anti-Spanish  policy.  It  is  tme  thii 
we  have  little  left  of  Sidney's  bearing  upon  Spanish 
matters,  but  we  know  from  Lord  Brooke's  lit/s  that 
he  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  coalition  against 
Spain,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  opinions 
upon  this  subject  must  have  been  known  to  his 
contemporaries  in  some  form  now  probably  loat  or 
inaccessible. 

In  support  of  the  view  that  Melibee  and  Meli- 
cert were  Statesmen  there  is — 

1.  The  nature  of  Collin's  narrative,  which  reads 
more  like  a  pitcc  justificative  or  State  paper  than 
anything  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  drama  or 
poem.  The  context  also  clearly  shows  that  the 
writer  is  referring  to  a  past  state  of  the  Spanish 
question,  and  to  a  period  when  Shakspeare  and 
Marston  were  little  more  than  children. 

2.  The  use  of  the  word  "  sawes,"  which  although 
certainly  not  excluding  the  idea  of  poetry,  has  pri- 
marily, I  think,  a  graver  meanlne.  Shakspeare  nas 
"  holy  sawes  of  sacred  writ."  {Ucn,  IV,y  part  iL, 
i.  3),  and  Marston,  in  What  you  will,  speaks  of— 


tt 


the  musty  sawe 

Of  antick  Donate." 


3.  The  great  improbability  that  any  work  vhich 
at  this  time  (1G03)  was  well  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Shak8p<:are  would  be  allowed  to  perish. 

4.  The  curious  infelicity  of  the  word  "good,"  if 
applied  to  such  a  professor  of  strong  language  as 
Marston,  and  the  unlikelihood  that  he  vould  he 
coupled  with  Sidney. 

5.  Thomas  Watson  had  celebrated  Walsingham 
under  the  name  of  Melibccus  in  his  Eclogue  of 
1590.  Statesmen  and  politicians,  as  well  as  poets, 
were  spoken  of  pastorally  as  shepherds.  Lodge 
has  introduced  Burleigh  in  his  eclogues  as  Eg^p, 
and  there  is  the  well-known  epitoph  on  IU>bin 
ascribed  to  Raleigh. 

I  anticipate  the  objection  that  the  second  part 
of  my  proposition  may  be  said  to  weaken  the  uni; 
that  in  seeking  to  dissever  the  two  allusions  to 
Melicert  I  am  depriving  the  supposed  allusion  to 
Greene's  hero  of  any  significance.  But  this  most 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther Chettle  originated  the  allusion,  or  only  applied 
it,  and  in  any  case  it  must  be  remcmberea  that  if 
my  guess  is  right,  the  political  Meliba*us  and  Meli- 
cert had  been  dead  some  years  before  their  poeticti 
namestikes  were  brought  upon  the  stage. 

C.  Elliot  Browkx. 


SIMILAR  PASSAGES  IN'  TEBTULLUN  AND 

ORIOEN. 

Marcion   wrote  a  book  called  TJie  Aniithsaetj 
showing  those  in  the  Bible  and  Christianity  oon- 
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trary  to  the  general  ideas  of  the  Creator  and  his 
attributes.  In  book  iv.,  chap.  l,Tertullian against 
Marcion,  says  to  him,  "  Why,  then,  have  you  not 
reckoned  up  the  antitheses  also  which  occur  in  the 
natural  Avorks  of  the  Creator,  who  is  for  ever  con- 
trary to  himself]"  TertuUian,  after  saying  that 
^Marcion  should  have,  and  had  not,  proved  this 
diversity  in  nature,  and  this  disagreement  between 
the  revelation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
returns  to  his  own  assertion  and  opinion,  and  con- 
cludes : — 

**  It  is,  however,  the  settled  conviction  already  of  my 
mind  from  manifest  proofs,  that  as  his  works  and  plans 
[in  the  external  world]  exist  in  the  way  of  antitheses,  so 
also  by  the  same  rule  exist  the  mysteries  of  his  religion." 

I   think    there    is    a   remarkable  resemblance 

between  the  above  and  the  following  from  Origen, 

which  is  quoted  by  Butler,  and  constitutes  the 

foundation  of  his   analogy  between    natural  and 

revealed  religion,  in  answer  to  the  deists  who,  in 

his  time,  as  Marcion  before,  objected  to  the  variance 

between  the  ways  of  revelation  and  the  supposed 

ways  of  the  Creator.     I  quote  from  the  Contem- 

2)orary  of  this  month  on  the  analogy: — 

**  Butler  uses  as  the  text  of  his  argument  this  passage 
from  Urigen :  *  He  who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have 
proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  author  of  nature  may 
well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it  as 
are  found  in  the  constitution  of  nature.'" 

I  think  the  sentiments  of  the  two  Fathers  are 
similar.  And  what  makes  the  coincidence  the 
more  curious  is  that  they  were  contemporaries,  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  known  each  other.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  the  above  opinion  was  prevalent 
when  they  wrote  against  objections,  or  that  it  was 
the  obvious  one  in  all  ages  to  answer  the  like  ob- 
jections, of  deists,  to  the  Christian  dispensation. 

In  point  of  time  Origen  came  after  TertuUian, 
and  tlierefore  it  is  not  probable  that  TertuUian 
should  have  known  the  works  of  Origen,  but  the 
more  possible  that  Origen  might  have  known  those 
of  TertuUian.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
many  works  of  Origen,  only  with  his  book  against 
Celsus ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  positive  that  he 
docs  not  mention  TertuUian,  but  I  believe  Origen 
does  not,  wliich  is  the  more  probable,  as  in  aU  the 
biof,Taphies  of  TertuUian  it  is  said  very  little  is 
known  about  him. 

It  would  be  an  instnictive  study — the  mention  of 
authors  by  each  other,  contemporary  or  immediately 
succeeding.  Such  references  would  supply  infor- 
mation and  certainty  as  to  persons  and  their  works, 
which  appear  to  be  particularly  wanting  in  the 
Fathers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries. 

In  Selections  from  the  Prophetic  Scriptures,  vol. 
xxiv.  of  the  "  Anti-Nicene  Christian  Library," 
p.  132,  1.  3,  there  is,  "And  already  Enoch  had 
8ai<l,  that  the  angels  who  transgressed  taught  men 
astronomy  and  divination,  and  the  rest  of  the  arts." 
And  so  before  the  Christian  era  and  the  Fathers' 
tradition,  ascribed  everything  superior  on  earth  to 


the  devUs,  as  afterwards,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
possession  of  science  rendered  a  man  liable  to  the 
charge  of  witchcraft.  The  Book  of  Enoch  not  only 
accused  the  devils  of  the  arts,  but  ascribed  writing, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to  their  wicked  devices. 

Chapters  vii.,  ix.,  xv.,  of  Enoch  are  on  evil 
spirits  reveaUng  mysteries;  Ixviii.,  9-16,  Enoch 
gives  an  account  of  these  evil  spirits : — 

"  9.  The  name  of  the  fourth  is  Peremue ;  he  discovered 
to  the  children  of  men  bitterness  and  sweetness.  He 
taught  men  to  understand  writings,  and  the  use  of  ink 
and  paper.  Therefore,  numerous  have  been  those  who 
have  sjone  astray  from  every  period  of  the  world,  even  to 
this  day." 

"  13.  For  men  were  not  bom  for  this,  thus  with  pen 

and  ink  to  confirm  their  faith But  by  this  their 

"knowledge  they  perish,  and  by  this  also  its  power  con- 
sumes them." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  took  up  the  defence  of 
phUosophy,  and  his  work,  the  Slromata,  was  written 
for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  Greek  philosophy 
in  Christianity,  though  he  alleged  it  was  all  de- 
rived from  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In 
book  i.,  chap,  xv.,  with  the  title,  "  On  the  Greek 
philosophy  being  in  great  part  derived  from  the 
barbarians,"  he  quotes  from  Plato  his  opinion 
of  them,  and  the  foUowing  apparently  from  the 
Timceus : — 

"  They  think  that  good  souls  on  quitting  the  super- 
celestial  region,  submit  to  come  to  this  Tartarus,  and 
assuming  a  body  share  in  all  the  ills  which  are  involved 
in  birth,  from  their  solicitude  for  the  race  of  men." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  frequently  acknowledges 
and  denies  the  charge  that  Greek  phUosophy  was 
derived  from  the  devils.  I  will  give  only  one 
extract.  Book  x.  of  the  Stromata,  or  Miscellanies, 
"  Anti-Nicene  Christian  Librar}',"  end  of  chap,  xvi., 
with  the  title,  "  That  the  inventors  of  other  arts 
were  mostly  barbarians  " : — 

''The  Hellenic  philosophy  then,  according  to  some, 
apprehended  the  truth  accidentally,  dimly,  partially ;  a» 
oihert  will  have  it,  was  set  a-going  by  the  devil.  Several 
suppose  that  certain  powers,  descending  from  heaven, 
inspired  the  whole  of  pnilosophy." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  therefore,  seems  to  be, 
with  Plato,  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition,  and 
concludes  that — 

'*  Greek  philosophv  prepared  the  way  for  the  truly 
royal  teaching;  traming  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
moulding  the  character,  and  fitting  him  who  believes  in 
Providence  for  the  reception  of  the  truth." 

W.  J.  Birch. 


LAWRENCE  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  JAMAICA,  &c. 
(Concluded  from  p.  490.^ 

These  PhiladelphianLawrences,t  as  before  stated, 
are  proved  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Penn 

f  It  is  not  clear  who  "JMr.  Lawrence"  was,  who 
arrived  in  New  England  in  April,  1669,  "  from  WhitehaU  " 
(see  N,  York  CoL  Records,  voL  iii.  p.  183.  Holland 
Brothers),  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  Samuel  M (in- 
distinct in  my  MS.  copy),  for  Colonel  Richard  Nioolls, 
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family  (of  Stoke  Pogis,  Bucks,  and  of  Pennsylvania); 
and  Thomas,  their  founder,  was,  as  early  as  1681, 
in  possession  of  Lands  on  the  Raratan  river ;  and 
on  this  property  his  grandson  died.  As  these  are 
matters  of  fact,  easily  tested,  they  might  be 
accepted  as  ample  disproof  of  Holgate's  statement, 
fixing  the  birth  of  Thomas  in  166G  ;  and,  if  so,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  writer  who  doubted 
that  a  man  bom  in  1666  could  have  a  grand- 
daughter who  died  in  1831 ;  for,  as  I  think  I 
before  suggest<?d,  this  correction  of  Holgate  would 
extend  the  period  beyond  165  years,  for  in  1681, 
when  proprietor  of  lands  on  the  Haratun,  Thomas 
Lawrence  would  liave  been  only  aged  fifteen  years. 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  credit  him  with  ten 
years  more,  which  would  make  him  twenty-five  in 
1681, — thirty-one  when  married  in  1687, — and 
forty-four  years  of  age  on  the  birth  of  his  son 
Lawrence,  the  father  of  the  lady  who  died  in  1831, 
in  London,  aged  eighty-seven. 

In  continuation  of  my  former  remarks,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  from  the  letters  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Lawrence  Lawrence,  may  be  found  suggestive. 
The  present  contributor's  collection  of  Lawrence 
family  papers  being  extensive,  it  would  be  ob- 
viously impossible  to  bring  his  extracts  forward, 
in  a  less  limited  form.  They  embrace  notices  of 
numerous  other  families,  viz.,  Gordon,  Dunbar, 
Banks,  Moore,  Harding,  Fowler,  Peyton,  &c.  The 
object,  however,  is  to  prove,  over  what  a  long  period 
of  time  even  three  generations  may  be  stretched. 

Extracts  from  the  letters  of  Lemon  Lawrence 
Lawrence*  [son  of  La\\Tence  Lawrencef],  to  his 
daughter  "Miss  Mary  Pool  Lawrence,!  Gough 
House,  Chelsea." 

Dated,  15th  June,  1777.— "Your  Uncle  George ||  Law- 
rence ....  and  wishes  him  joy  as  ho  ia  married  to 
Miss  Sophia  Moore,  a  cousin  of  ours." 

22nd  June,  1778.— The  writer  mentions  their  ''  friends 

one  of  the  grooms  of  H.R.n.'s  bed-chamber  at  Whitehall. 
This  Mr.  Lawrence  corresponds  with  Thomas  Lawrence 
(husband  of  Catherine  Lewis),  who  as  early  as  1681  held 
a  valuable  tract  of  land  on  the  Raratan. 

♦  Bom  16th  December,  1748.  Married  8th  October, 
1765,  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  It.  Lawrence,  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  Lawrence. 

t  Died  2nd  January,  1752.  His  widow  married, 
thirdly,  to  David  Dunbar,  died  3rd  May,  1765.  She  was 
first  mjirrled  to  William  Banks,  10th  April,  1727.  He 
died  Oct.,  1729.  In  these  family  papers  it  is  stated  that 
she  married  Lawrence  Lawrence,  of  New  England,  2yrd 
June,  1701 ;  and  that  Mrs.  C.  Franklyn  was  their  fourth 
child.  ^  If  the  date  be  correct,  the  latter  was  born  4th 
Jan.,  1739.  At  any  rate  she  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  St 
John's  Wood  parish  church,  in  1831.  Mrs.  Franklyn 
was  the  widow  (Ist)  of  Thomas  Harding. 

I  Born  14th  Oct,  1766.    She  was  twice  married. 

II  Born  25th  Feb.,  1751.  Married  Sophia,  daughter  of 
William  and  Susanna  Moore.  The  former  was  of  the 
family  of  Colonel  John  Moore,  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica, 
early  last  century.  Several  pedigrees  of  this  family  are 
amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  late  C.  E.  Long,  a  distinguished 
geneuogist. 


Walter  Murrey,  Mrs.  Pemberton^'  &c.,  eendshis  daashter 
his  own  and  her  "  mother's  miniatures." 

14th  Feb.,  1786.—"  Drayton  mentions  Mr.  DtlpaM, 
of  Jamaica,  his  produce  agent" 

6th  Oct,  1788.— Recommends  her  [then  Mrs.  Laberi— 
La  Bert  or  Le  Bert?]  not  to  "neglect  the  Chalwiok 
family." 

9th  Dec,  1788.—"  Tour  mother*  intends  ffoing  widi 
Captain  Watson,  who  is  to  sail  shortly  for  Norfolk,  in 
Virginia.  Mr.  Labor t  [Q.  his  son-in-law,  or  his  dani^ten 
father-in-law]  has  written  to  Mr.  David  Snmiida  (Lon- 
don) giving  you  an  unlimited  credit,"  &e. 

I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  adding,  that 
Susanna,  the  mother  of  Lemon  Lawrence  Law- 
rence, belonged  to  an  entirely  different  flELmily  of 
the  same  name.  She  Avas  the  eldest  sister  of 
James  Lawrence,  of  Fairfield,  and  of  Maiy  Law- 
rence, who  married  Philip  Anglin  ^whose  dau^ter 
Elizabeth,  married  Robert  Scarlett).  These  uizee 
latter  Lawrences  (James,  Susanna,  and  Slaxy,  be- 
sides others)  were  the  grandchildren  of  John  Law- 
rence, the  first  of  the  family  who  settled  in 
Jamaica.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  IVfis.  C.  Frank- 
lyn, the  original  subject  of  these  remarks,  and  who 
died  in  1831,  was  the  daughter  of  Susanna  Iaw- 
rence,  whose  grandfather,  John  Lawrence,  left  Eng- 
land in  1675.t  J.  BL  L.-A. 

P.S.  In  order  to  carry  in  one's  mind  the  con- 
current inferential  remarks,  the  following  may  be 
found  useful :  Sir  John  Lawrence,  of  Delaford  in 
Ivcr,  Bucks,  and  of  Chelsea,  Middlesex,  created 
Baronet  9th  Oct.,  1628,  ob.  Noy.,  163a  He  waa 
father  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  whose  son.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  according  to  Burke's  Extinti 
Baronetage  (p.  300),  "spent  all  his  estate,  and. 
about  the  year  1700,  emigrated  to  Maiyland.* 
The  same  author  says  that  he  married  a  Miss 
Inglish,  "  but  had  no  issue,"  and  was  '*  bniied  at 
Chelsea  on  the  25th  of  April,  1714.''  As  befoia 
pointed  out  by  the  present  writer.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  was  Secretaiy  of  Maryland,  under 
GoYemor  Seymour,  in  1696,  before  his  asserted 
emigration  ;  and,  moreoyer,  there  is  positiye  proof 
that  he  died  in  Maryland  in  1712,  two  years  before 
his  reputed  burial  at  Chelsea. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion,  that  the  last  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  (the  last  who  bore  the  tiUe) 
died  without  issue,  a  writer  (query  the  editor),  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Herald  and  Genealogitif 
says : — 

"  There  had,  however,  been  a  son,  if  he  did  not  ISye  to 
inherit  the  title ;  for,  in  1706,  March  26,  John  Lawrence 
of  Chelsea,  Esq.,  heir  apparent  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  conveyed  to  William,  Lord 
Ghcyne  ....  three  messuages  on  north  tide  of  Lordihip 
Yard." 

And,  moreoyer,  there  was  an  earlier  Heniy.    In 

*  She  died  in  June,  1796,  a  prisoner  at  Port-au-Prince^ 
Hayti. 

t  He,  too,  was  probably  bom  about  1650,  thus  making 
181  years  to  1831,  or  aboufe  126  years  from  his  decease  to 
that  of  his  great-granddaughter. 
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the  Lawrence  Chapel  at  Chelsea  U  the  epitaph  of 
"Henry  Lawrence,  Turkey  mercfaiuit,  youngest 
sonue  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Ent.  and  Baronet, 
who  dyed  in  the  30th  yeare  of  his  age,  the  I4th 
Ottober,  1661." 

pr,  Wariufltry  publiahed  a  book  in  1G58,  in 
which  ha  mentiona  "Henry  Lawrence,  the  Turkey 
merchant."  The  title  of  this  work  ia  The  Baptvied 
Turk ;  or,  a  NarriUim  of  the  hajmy  Convaiton  of 
Sinniar  Bixep  Danduh,  the  only  Son  of  a  SUk 
Merchant  in  the  Isk  of  IWo  (query  Scio),  and 
the  writer  saya,  "  At  Smyrna  ,  .  ,  ,  met  with 
Mr.  Lawrence,  son  of  the  Lady  Lawrence  of 
Cbclsey":  and  while  there,  also  "met  with  Mr. 
(bbnk)  Lawrence,  a  Turkish  merchant,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Liidy  Lawrence 
before  mentioned.  ...  A  while  after,  he  came 
again  to  the  Lady  Lawrence's  of  ChelBTO,  at  whose 
house  I  happily  found  him,  when  I  came  tliither 
<me  evening." 

I  do  not  profess  to  clear  up  these  points ;  but  the 
evidently  Lovanline  cup  of  the  Philadelphian 
Lawrences — the  impalement  of  u  lion  rampant 
being  found  on  this,  as  it  is  (with  other  chargei, 
however),  on  the  tomb  of  the  first  Baronet  at 
Chelsea,  and  the  fact  that  both  families  (if  their 
identity  can  be  doubted)  were  Turkey  merchants, 
seems,  with  other  circumstances,  to  sustain  the 
argument  and  family  tradition,  that  these  Lawrences 
of  Philadelphia  were  closely  related  to  thos?  of 
Chelees.  Both  families  are  now  extinct  in  the 
m^lc  line,  so  for  as  it  is  possible  to  affirm  aa  much 
of  any  family,  in  this  world  of  mysteries. 

One  word  more.  In  an  early  number  of  the 
journal  already  quoted,  it  was  the  learned  editor 
himself,  who  extracted  so  largely  from  the  late 
(Sir)  James  Lawrence's  contributions  to  tie  Oent 
Mag.,  1829,  on  this  subject ;  but  the  writer  of 
that  article  was  evidently  not  aware,  that  the 
Knight  of  Malta,  in  disparaging  the  Chelsea 
Iiawrences,  believed  that  he  was  doing  as  much, 
by  implication,  for  his  own  paternal  grand'anDt 
Susanna's  husband — Lawrence  Lawrence.  But 
(Sir)  James  goes  farther ;  and,  in  his  ebboMte  and 
minute  account  of  his  own  family,  be  has,  by  some 
extraordinnryoveraight,entirelyomittcd  this  grand, 
aunt  and  all  her  descendants,  although  the  former 
is  mentioned  in  his  gmndfather'a  wll,*  and  the 
latter  were  known  personnliy  to  him. 

Such  omissions  or  suppressions  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  fact,  are  highly  objectionable  in 
"genealogy";  for  the  value  of  a  pedigree  is,  at 
best,  problematical ;  and  it  is  not  sound  policy  to 
lop  off  a,  branch  merely  because  we  have  some 
trivial  or  fantastical  personal  objection  to  it.  This 
kind  of  fiilse  pride,  or  ill  humour,  should  certainly 
be  reprobated. 

■  Beci  in  J»ni.  8  SepL,  17B8, 


OLD  ELECTION  BQDIB. 

Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Boswelt's  Life  of 
Johnton,  mentions  "Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  a  foolish 
Member  of  Parliament,  at  whose  speeches  and 
whose  pigsties  the  wits  of  Brookes's  were,  fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  habit  of  laughing  most  unmerci- 
fully." I  have  lately  met  with  an  election  squib 
on  this  same  Sir  Joseph,  which  may  amuse  your 
readers,  as  a  specimen  of  eighteenth-century  elec- 
tion wit.    The  italics  are  in  the  originatr— 

"Taths  Gentlamsn.  Clert^,  tmi  Preehdden  of  tlie 
CoantyafSmir. 

"  OentlemsQ,— Yonr  vgicu  on  [b«  First  of  April  are 
roqoettsd  for  that  iUastriaai  Han  and  Orent  Ontor  Sir 
Joaeph  llawlMf  ta  raprewnt  the  oputciit  CouD^  of  SniTf. 
Q«  Oiink*  himself  the  profMrut  Matt  to  repreaent  Toa, 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  impoiribU  to  find  such  another 
ilepresent»ti»8  of  th»  Gentry,  Clargj',  Sc,  being  a  Man 
entirel;  uDCODnutad  with  erer;  Anoint  or  Opvlmt 
Family  in  thii  County,  or  ebBwhero,  and  consequently 
at  full  Liberty  to  net  as  iiii  own  Sagacity  Bhall  direct. 

"To  tboH  Elector!  who  can  unJentaDd  him.  Sir 
Joseph  ben  leave  to  saj  ttiat  he  maiie  a  pretty  good  Bar- 

etuD  with  Lord  S ne,  when  he  got  his  near  (Velstian 

into  tlie  Treaniry;  bnthe  promises  that,  ahonld  at  any 
Time  the  Miniiter  be  too  eloM  Gated.  Sir  Joseph  will  not 
support  Secret  InSaence.  or  lend  biipovtr/id  AititlaHM 
torards  oTertumiDg  the  Coostitutioa. 

■'  Sir  Joseph  likewise  requests,  and  iatuU,  that  tba 
Oenttflmen  elect  the  Hod.  WUlinm  Norton,  as  bis  Help- 
mate, being,  though  perhaps  not  so  wise,  a  Person  equallj 
as  UoipilabU,  a*  Oincroiu,  and  as  ^Hauini  to  his  Da- 
peadanle  as  (he  itreat  Sir  Joseph  himielf. 

"  Epsom,  April  1st,  1784." 

Side  by  side  with  the  above,  in  the  same  book 
of  old  newspaper  cuttings,  I  find  the  following 
Prodaxaaiion,  which  may  be  interesting  to  roaderB 
and.  admirers  of  Junius  i^- 

"  To  the  Loynl  and  Independent  Voters  of  the 
Coanty  of  Middlesei. 

"State  Insolence  is  Bwell'd  toa  Prodiej  !  ThoAnoof 
MinisterialVcDKcancehu  been  exerted  in  so  man;  repeated 
AetaorCmettyaDil  Violence,  unot to  pus uunoUaed.nir 
unrarengfd,  by  abrave  and  insulted  People.  TheopprMsite 
Bod  of  Despotic  Power  will,  sooner  or  later,  7eyert  on 
thcea  who  eiercise  it  to  the  mmifest  QrieTanee  of  the 
Britieh  Sutoeeti.  The  Prerogatire  of  Enelisbmen  i« 
swallowed  Dp  in  undue  Elections.  Betaming  Offioers 
betny  their  Confidence,  and  VeaslitTdebauDlieatheinirv  ' 
Btream  of  FreeJoiu.  The  Man  who  lelli  his  vote  is  * 
SLAVE.  He  who  buje  it  ia  a  TYBANT.  If  the  one 
will  pawn  his  Liberty  for  a  Bribe,  the  other  will  morlEUB 
it  for  a  Place  or  Pension.  As  Liberty  is  the  wondartnl 
Work  of  Nature,  whoever  opposes  it  is  unnatoraL  It  is 
a  blesaiDg  so  divinely  bright,  Bad  BO  devoutl;  to  be  lOtuht 
for,  that,  without  it,  Life  is  a  mere  existence  of  a  slartsh 
Spirit,  debased  to  a  Meanaess  lower  than  tha  Bmts 
Creation. 

"  The  Eyes  of  tMs  Kingdom  are  filed  open  yon.  I 
address  yon  as  Man— Men.  resolute  in  your  Coontry's 
Welfare.  I  appeal  to  your  Hearta^to  tbut  Mansioa  of 
•eorat  Correepoadence,  where  Conscienee  reigns  eoperior 
loHypooiiiy;  where  all  Attempts  of  IHsiimalatiati  are 
T^  and  naefeH,  and  where  the  Hind  (Ms  the  Utter 
Angablt  of  Dcspelr,  or  n^ajt  the  Combrli  of  a  happy 
Bcflectlon,  01^  my  Conntaymen.  oonddar  then  yw 
Bights  and  Idbertiea,  renmnber  how  dearij  they  wvt 
purehssed;  ratalD  thorn  Inralnable,  ontalntad,  and  «B- 
oonnpted.    Be  not  deluded  by  (Use  ^peaiHWM. 
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"  Let  not  a  Star  attract  your  Notice, 

"  Nor  a  Ribband  deceive  you. 

**  Believe  me,  they  only  hide,  with  outside  Splendor,  a 
Heap  of  Folly,  Flattery,  and  Deceit.  Let  no  Lord-Lttu- 
tenant  invade  your  Privileges,  nor  any  Kight  Honourable 
ALDERMAN  intrude  upon  your  Charter. 

"I  HATE  AN  OFFICIOUS  FOOL. 

**  The  Proofs  you  have  given  of  public  virtue  demand 
your  strict  Perseverance  to  compleat  your  Honour  and 
Dignity,  to  be  an  Example  of  Imitation  for  all  other 
Elections,  and  to  be  the  Terror  of  all  wicked  Ministers. 
It  is  from  you  the  World  expects  this  immortal  Triumph, 
in  chusing  JOHN  QL YNN  ESQ.,  to  be  Colleague  with 
your  present  illustrious  Patriot.  The  Man  who  has 
pleaded  the  Cause  of  Mr.  WILKES,  in  the  Behalf  of 
Freedom,  has  pleaded  your  Cause,  and  will  undoubtedly 
defend  it  against  all  the  Attacks  of  malignant  TYRANTS. 
Fired  with  the  noble  Energy  of  Gratitude,make  no  Delay 
in  your  Choice,  but,  animated  with  the  strong  Ties  of 
Nature,  with  one  Voice  proclaim  him,  and  send  him  to 
the  British  Senate  as  your  legal  Representative. 

''When  the  Arrows  of  Persecution  have  exhausted 
their  Poison,  and  Malice  grown  weary  of  her  Rage; 
when  the  SCOTCH  IDOL  blushes  at  every  Action  of 
his  Life;  when  Truth,  fair  Truth,  undraws  the  Curtain; 
and  when  Prudence  bids  the  Prison  Gates  fly  open,  then 
shall  come  forth  THE  MAN  whom  this  County  will  ever 
gratefully  remember.  Like  to  the  Sun,  concealed  by  an 
angry  Cloud,  he  shall  dispel  the  Darkness,  and  shine  with 
redoubled  Lustre.  He  shall  be  a  Basilisk  to  his  Foes,  and 
the  Admiration  of  his  Friends.    But 

"  Enough  of  WILKES— with  good  and  honest  men 
His  Actions  speak  much  stronger  than  my  pen, 
And  future  Ages  shall  his  Name  adore, 
When  he  can  act,  and  I  can  write  no  more. 

"  Brutus.*' 

The  above  Proclamation  (which  certainly  **  gives 
forth  no  uncertain  sound '^)  is  unfortunately  un- 
dated. Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  supply 
the  date.  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Stanley  Villas,  Bexley  Heath. 


Wycliffe.  —  In  the  course  of  my  Chaucer 
searches  at  the  Record  Office  I  came  on  the  fol- 
lowing entry  : — 

"  (Spac)  Magister  Johawnes  Wyclif  professor  theologie 
[debet)  vij.  li.  xvij.  s.  ix.  d.  de  remanente  compoti  sui 
ue  quodfwi  viagio  per  ipwtm  facto  versus  partes  Flandri« 
anno  xlviij"  sicut  contineiur  in  compoto  suo  inde  'RottUo 
xlviij"  RotiUo  compotorum  (Pipe  Roll,  47  Edw.  III.,  Item 
Essex,  and  Residuum  Eboracum)/* 

It  evidently  refers,  as  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew  pointed 
out  to  me,  to  the  baliince  of  the  60/.  that  Wyclif 
received  on  3l8t  July,  1374,  for  his  Flanders  jour- 
ney, after  deducting  52/.  28.  3rf.,  the  amount  of  his 
chaigcs  at  20s.  a  day  from  27th  July  to  Sept.  14, 
with  42.9.  3(/.  for  has  passage  to  and  fro.  See 
Forshall  and  Madden^s  note  13  in  the  Wycliffitc 
Vcrsiojift,  p.  vii.,  from  the  Exchequer  Account 
printed  by  Mr.  Black.  I  suppose  the  "  spac "  at 
the  side  means  that  Wycliffe  is  to  have  time  to 
repay  his  balance,  and  is  not  to  be  sued  for  it. 

F.  J.   FURNIVALL. 

Epitapits  on  Servants. — An  interesting  collec- 
tion of  epitaphs  on  servants,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  published  in  the  year  1826. 


It  deserves  to  be  re-edited  and  brought^  down  to 
the  present  date  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  thifl,  I  have 
made  a  good  many  MS.  additions  to  it,  gathered  bj 
myself,  and  chiefly  in  country  churchyaSds. 

I  should  feel  obliged  to  any  readers  of  "K.  &  Q.** 
who  may  be  good  enough  to  copy  and  forward  to 
me  such  epitaphs  on  servants,  and  especially  o& 
female  servants,  as  they  happen  to  meet  with  in 
churchyards  or  cemeteries,  in  the  United  E^ingdom 
or  elsewhere.  The  place  where  the  epitaph  is  to  he 
found  should  be  stated,  and  the  date  at  which  the 
copy  (direct  from  the  tombstone)  was  made  should 
be  given.  In  all  cases,  the  epitaph  should  begivea 
verbatim. 

Obituaries  of  servants,  taken  from  the  news- 
papers, would  also  be  useful  to  me  for  a  collatenl 
purpose.  The  title  and  date  of  the  newspaper 
would,  of  course,  be  stated.  In  "  N.  &  Q.^  4^  S. 
xii.  325,  Mr.  Campkin  mentions  such  an  obituaiy. 
Will  he  kindly  say  whether  Napkin  Brooker  and 
Christian  Park,  to  whom  he  also  refers,  were  male 
or  female  servants  ?    Their  names  are  ambigaous. 

My  collection  contains  but  few  odd  names  :  one 
of  the  few  is  Buck  Laycock,  a  female  servant  of 
thirty  years'  service,  who  lies  buried  in  Sunhnnr 
Churchyard.  But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  odd 
names  that  I  have  gathered  these  epitaphs.  If 
any  one  doubts  that  they  possess  a  higher  mterest> 
let  him  read  Pope's  epitaph  on  his  nurse,  Maiy 
Beach,  or  that  which  Geoige  III.  inscribed  at 
Windsor  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter's  servant, 
Mary  Gaskoin.  A.  J.  Munbt. 

Inner  Temple. 

The  following  inscription  is  in  the  centre  of  an 
old  carved  chimney-piece  in  the  principal  bed-room 
of  Kirkby  Old  Hall,  one  of  three  old  mansions, 
standing  within  the  compass  of  a  mile,  belonging 
to  the  Coke  family.  The  hall  is  in  Nottingham- 
shire, but  the  little  stream  which  separates  that 
county  from  Derbyshire  flows  within  lifty  yards  of 
the  house.  Kirkby  Hall,  which  Spencer  Hall,  in 
his  Peak  and  Flain,  says  is  as  old  as  Wingfield 
Manor,  or  the  old  Abbey  Church  of  Newstead^ 
contains  some  fine  carved  chimney-pieces,  carved 
cabinets,  and  other  furniture  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  quaintness  of  this 
inscription  may  warrant  me  in  thinking  it  deserving, 
aplacein"N.  &Q.":— 

"LT  DOWNE  TO  REST 

&  TniNKE  TO  HAVE 

THT  SLEEPS  THY  DEATH 


THT   BED  TUT  OBAVE. 


»» 


There  is  a  little  ornamental  work  between  each 
word.  A  Eeoular  Readbr. 

Derby. 

Proverb. — We  have  not  a  commoner  Baying 
among  us  than  "  Every  man  is  the  architect  of  hii 
own  fortune,"  and  we  have  very  few  much  older. 
SaUust,  in  his  first  oration,  De  Bepubl,  Ordinandn^ 
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attributes  it  to  Appius  Claudius  Ca?cus,  the  Censor, 

who  lived  certainly  450  years  before  Christ.     He 

says : — 

^'Sed  res  docuit  id  yerum  esse,  quod  in  carminibus 
Appius  ait,  fabrum  esse  suae  quemque  fortunse." 

Cicero  tells  us  that  his  speech  against  Pyrrhus 
was  the  first  which  was  ever  committed  to  writing 
in  Rome,  and  that  he  was  the  oldest  of  all  the 
Latin  poets.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A, 


[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


LiBERETENENTES. — What  thcse,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  many  of  the  Scots  Acts,  and  in  mediaeval 
♦Scottish  charters,  were,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  point 
is  not  yet  held  as  quite  determined  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  Will,  therefore,  any  one  be 
.1,'ood  enough  to  state  the  position  which  this  puzzling 
question  has  now  reached  1 

Some  of  the  greater  living  Scotch  authorities  are 
seemingly  not  of  one  opinion.     Professor  Cosmo 
Tnnes  would  appear  to  assimilate  them  with  the 
*^  probi  homines"  and  reckon  both  as  a  class,  which, 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  were  "immediate 
vassals  of  the  Crown  of  inferior  station  "  (8.  Legal 
Ant.,  p.  105).     That  the  immediate  vassals  of  the 
Crown,  whatever  their  station,  were  of  that  class 
which  was  called  indifferently  domini,  barons,  and 
lairds,  seems  nearly  agreed ;  but  there  is  not  the 
like  unanimity  that  the  liberetenentes  behoved  to 
be  holders  of  their  lands  iii  capite,  or  Crown  vassals. 
The  famous  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  by  The 
Bruce  and  his  proceres,  &c.,  in   1320,  concludes 
with  the  "  ceterique  barones,  et  liberetenentes,  ac 
tota  communitas  regni  Scotie,"  as  those  concurring 
'vvith  the  greater  nobles.     In  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1487   (Thorn,  edn.  ii.  180)  certain  classes,  as 
constituents  of  Parliament,  are  enumerated  ;  and 
among  these  are  the  **erlis,  baronis,  frehaldaris, 
conmiissaris  of  borowis,  and  all  that  aw  presens  in 
our  souueran  Lordis  Parliament,^'  by  which  the 
freeholders  are  apparently  recognized  as  a  body 
di.stinct   from    the    barons.     In   July,   1525,  the 
barons   in  attendance   at  Parliament    are  found 
entered  on  the  Rolls  as  if  consisting  of  three  grades; 
and  at  a  later  period,  by  the  Act  of  1585,  cap.  74 
(Thorn,  ii,  422),  it  is  appointed  that  all  freeholders 
of  the  king  (those  holding,  shall  we  allow,  imme- 
•diately  under  the  king  by  a  free,  as  distinguished 
from  a  base,  tenure  i)  under  the  degree  of  prelates 
and   Lords   of   Parliament  should  elect  commis- 
sioners to  represent  them,  but  yet  that  none  (as  it 
is  provided)  should  have  a  vote,  but  such  as  have  a 
forty-shilling  land  in  free  tenandry  held  of  the 
king.     There  are  thus  three  conditions  precedent 


to  the  exercise  of  a  vote :  lands  of  the  old  extent 
of  forty  shillings,  a  free  tenure,  and  that  tenure 
immediately  under  the  king  ;  and,  although  it 
would  seem  from  the  terms  of  the  Act  to  be  assumed 
that  there  might  be  freeholders  who  did  not  answer 
to  all  these  conditions,  stiU  the  "  freeholders  of  the 
king"  mentioned  must  have  been  lesser  barons. 
The  prior  Act  of  1567,  cap.  33,  which  provides  for 
the  election  of  commissioners  by  the  "  Baronis  of 
this  realme,"  as  "  part  of  the  nobilitie,"  mentions 
only  "  baronis  "  as  those  who  are  to  be  charged  to 
elect ;  and  Innes  says  that,  after  the  Act  of  1585, 
referred  to  above,  under  which  the  return  of 
representatives,  long  obviated,  was  enforced, 
these  were  entered  on  the  Parliament  Rolls  as  a 
separate  estate,  "though,  by  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  as  received  by  our  old  lawyers, 
they  formed  a  portion  of  the  baronage."  (Legal 
Ant,  p.  137.) 

But  quite  as  accurate  an  observer  as  Mr.  Innes 
seems  to  adopt  a  somewhat  different  view.    This  is 
Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  who  speaks  of  the  "  Liheri  et 
Generosi'^  as  grades  above  the  servile  bondi  and 
nativi,  two  classes  of  the  agricolce;   and  of  the 
former  (the  liberi  et  generosi)  as  consisting  of  two 
kinds,  viz. :  (1)  Those  who  held  land  for  a  fixed  term 
of  ten  or  twenty  years  ;  they  were  the  liberi  fir- 
marii, — and  (2)  those  who  held  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  one  or  two  heirs  ;  these,  he  says,  were 
the  "feudal  sub- vassals,"  possessing  tenandia  or 
tenandries,  and  who  were  the  "  liberi  tenentes  or 
free-holders  of  the  charters  "  (p.  418).    Above  these 
were,  as  Mr.  Skene  continues  to  say,  the  milites,  the 
thani,  and  the  principes,  the  latter  being  the  same  as 
the  ancient  tosnachs,or  chiefs  {Fordun,  ii.  418;  also, 
415  and  416).    And  in  returning  again  to  the  same 
subject,  at  another   place,   and   referring  to  the 
opinions  of  Sir  John  Skene  (De  Verb.  Significationre) 
and  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  (Obs.  on  Statutes) 
upon  the  Ogthiem  or  Ochiem,  Mr.  Skene  mentions 
that  both  of  their  views  are  so  far  right ;  and  also 
that  this  grade,  the  Ogthiem,  which  is  that  imme- 
diately above  the  rustici  by  the  laws  of  the  Brets 
and  Scots,  "seems  to  be  represented  by  the  later 
denomination  of  liberetenentes,  or    freeholders  of 
tenandia  under  the  superior."  (Fordun  d  Skene, 
ii.  448.) 

The  result  is  that,  in  Mr.  Skene's  view,  the 
liberetenentes  were  not  firmarii,  hut  feodo-firmarii, 
feudal  sub-vassals,  paying  feufarm,  and  having  a 
subject-superior  interposed  between  them  and  the 
crown  (Fordun,  ii.,  415,  416);  and  the  charters, 
the  words  of  which  he  cites,  and  on  which  he  bases 
this  opinion  in  part — those  by  Robert  II.  to  the 
Earl  of  Moray  in  1375  and  1383 — go  far,  as  it  must 
be  admitted,  in  upholding  it.  But  e  contrario  is 
the  view  of  Prof.  Innes,  who  seems  to  suppose  that 
the  liberetenentes  were  holders  in  capite,  and  also 
to  assimilate  them  to  the  lesser  barons  or  lairds. 
(Legal  Antiq,,  p.  135.)  L.  L. 
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The  Kets  of  Lochleven  Castle.  —  Very 
many  years  ago  we  bought  at  a  sale  in  Edinburgh 
a  bunch  of  five  very  old  largo  keys,  to  add  to  our 
collection,  as  those  of  Lochleven  Castle  that  were 
thrown  in  the  Loch  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  they 
were  said  to  have  been  dredged  up  by  a  fisherman, 
and  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of 
some  person  connected  with  one  of  the  estates  near 
the  Loch.  The  keys  are  no  forgeries,  but  are  those 
just  of  the  period  when  the  Castle  was  the  prison 
of  Mary.  vVe  have  heard  lately  that  there  are 
two  other  bunches  of  keys  in  existence  that  are 
said  to  be  the  original  ones  ;  which,  therefore,  are 
the  real  ones  I  Chubb  &  Son. 

GiFFARD  Arms. — Wanted  by  the  undersigned, 
a  correct  blazon  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
late  Lord  Justice  Gifiard,  who  died  some  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Crescent. 

Wimbledon. 

A  Professor  of  Hebrew  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.— In  looking  through  the  parochial  registers 
of  St.  Peter-Port,  Guernsey,  I  met  in  the  Book  of 
Burials  with  the  following  entry : — 

"  Octobre,  1572. 
"  Le  9  Baoul  le  Chevalier,  natif  dc  Virc  en  Xormandie, 
Profeseeur  en  h6breu  de  la  Koyne  Elizabeth,  a  e8t6  icy 
euterr6." 

Is  anything  known  of  this  Professor  of  Hebrew  1 

About  the  same  time  Adrian  de  Sara  via,  a  famous 
Protestant  divine  from  the  University  of  Leyden 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Guernsey,  where  he  held  the 
offices  of  Vice-Dean  and  Master  of  the  School 
recently  established  by  the  Queen,  and  now  known 
as  Elizabeth  College.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  prebends  in  Canterbury  and  ^yestminster,  and 
must  have  been  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings,  when  a  new  version  of  the  Bible  was 
made  by  order  of  James  I.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  le  Chevalier  may  have  been  attracted  to 
Guernsey  by  Saravia.  Edgar  MacCulloch. 
Guernsey. 

Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  temp. 
Elizabeth. — Where  can  I  find  a  picture  or  print 
of  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  condemned  for 
high  treason  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  I  want  to 
know  the  colour  and  length  of  his  hair  and  beard, 
his  height,  &c.  J.  R. 

The  Cattle  and  the  "Weather.  —  Lately  a 
lady  and  gentleman  entered  the  railway  Ciirriage  in 
which  I  was  travelling  from  Newton  Abbot  to 
Plymouth.  The  morning  had  been  very  rainy, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  there  was  a  decided 
prospect  of  a  continuously  wet  day,  especially  as  wo 
were  journeying  to  Plymouth.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  o^clock,  the  gentleman  remarked  to  his 


companion,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  day  after  al^ 
and,  as  a  reason  for  bis  assertion,  caUed  her  attai 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  cattle  in  the  fields  we  wfn 
passing  were  all  lying  down,  adding  that  had  Umj 
been  standing  up  there  would  haye  been  no  hope  of 
its  clearing  up.  The  prediction  was  fiiUy  zeelund; 
for,  before  reaching  our  destination,  the  lain  ceeiedy 
but  few  clouds  remained,  and  the  zest  of  the  daj 
was  quite  fine.  I  have  no  reason  to  sappoee  thit 
this,  which  was  new  to  me,  was  a  Devonaliiie 
weather  prognostic.    Is  it  believed  anywhere  dnt 

Torquay. 


Thomas  Gtordok,  Doctor  or 
Peterhead. — Can  any  of  your  readers  infinm  me 
whose  son  and  grandson  he  was  ?  His  wife  ww 
Jane  Thomson,  of  Faichfield,  and  he  died  in  the 
year  1782,  aged  82.  He  is  said  to  be  of  the 
Straloch  (i.e.  Pitburg)  family,  but  I  do  not  thialc 
that  can  be,  as  his  coat  of  aims  is  the  three  bomT 
heads  with  a  crescent  for  difference  in  tihe  oentn^ 
and  no  border  round  the  shield.  Motto^  "Bji 
and.''  Any  information,  or  assistanoe  in  ifMifninf 
it,  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by 


The  Grey  Mouse  in  "FAxrer." — ^I  hare 
yet  been  able  to  discover  an  explanation  of  the 
grey  mouse  in  the  following  quotation  tcomt  Fwd 

(Walpurgisnacht) : — 

"  FautL  Aoh !  mitten  im  OenuM  ipnas 
£in  rothes  Mauschen  ihr  aus  dem  Mmidt. 

"  MephitU  Dos  ist  was  recht'i  I  Das  nimmt  BysmlAi 
genau. 
GcnDR  die  Mans  war  doch  nicbt  ortm 
Wer  fragt  damach  in  einer  Schiifentiindef  ** 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  maj  be  eUe  te 
solve  the  difficulty.  A.  xL  Bahxbl 

SSt.  John's  ColL,  Cambridge. 

Game  of  Stoball. — 

"  The  large  and  levell  pla^nes  of  SUmbridae  WeA 
and  others  in  the  Tale  of  this  bundredy  and  Amus  « 
hilly  playnes  of  Stinchcombe,  Wettridjge,  TtcknydfaM^ 
and  others  in  the  Iiilly  or  Goteswold  part^  doe  witesrK 
inbred  delight,  that  both  gentry,  yeomaniy,  fMaelli|r 
bojes  and  children,  doe  take  in  a  g»me  eaUed  ntolaJ 
the  play  whereat,  each  child  of  12  yeares  old  can  (I  i^ 
pose)  as  well  describe  as  my  lelfe:  and  not  a  tooat  ti 
mine,  but  at  7,  was  famished  witn  hit  double 
staves,  and  a  gamester  thereafter/* — Baitalaj 
scripts,  lt>18. 

*'  Which  Earle  of  Leicester,  shortly  titbn,  wUh  an  ( 
ordinary  nambcr  of  attendants,  and  imiltitTMici  «C 
country  people  that  resorted  to  him,  eama  to  Wotti^ 
and  thence  to  Michaclwood  Lodge,  CMtiQg  diiwau  pail 
of  the  pales  which  like  a  little  parke  then  anoleMd  that 
lodge,  and  thence  went  to  Wotton  Bill  wlwra  kca  pl^ai 
a  match  at  btobalL"— Berkeley  MamiKriptii^  181& 

What  was  this  game  of  8tobaUt  No  taoecf 
the  name  or  game  remains  in  the  nai^boabood 
now,  unless  it  may  be  repreflented  bf  ** 

Berkeley. 
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"Dadvh  I  p-ETL'fts."— In  the  wenld  of  Kent,  I 
Tpcollect  tliia  cxprcasinn  =  by  the  time  1  return. 
Wliiit  is  tlie  origin  of  it, — is  it  an  older  form  of 
"whiles"!  J.  Slaoguter. 

HiKlibury. 

Sir  Jous  Cabtweioht,    1772,— Can  any  i 
formation  be  yivcn  concerning  Sir  John  Cartwright, 
Kt.,  who  was  Sherifl'  of  London  with  Sir  Nation 
HiiBh,  during  the  inityoralty  of  Sir  S.  Fludyer 
ITOa,  and  who  died  at  Wanstead,  Eiisex,  Aug.  24, 
17721''  Hi.1  daughter  married  Mr.  Glegg,  only  Bon 

and  heir  of  late Glegg,  banker  in  Loraburd 

Street,  July  2a,  1751  (vide  GentUman'i  Magazine). 
Another  dauffhter  married  Cartwright  Morris,  of 
the  parish  of  Tottenhum,  Middleaei,  High  Cross, 
May  27,  1759.  A  third  daughter  married  William 
Chomley,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
London,  Sept.  34,  1767.  G.  M.  P. 

The  AsTiqciTY  of  Flint  Gdns.— I  have  on 
oil  painting,  which,  by  competent  judges,  is 
iittrihutod  to  an  artist  who  flourished  in  the  early- 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  amongst  the 
Jiiinor  details  of  the  picture  is  n  sporting  gun  with 
nn  iinnitstaliablc  tlint  lock.  Were  Hut.%  weapons 
in  use  on  the  Continent  at  that  time,  or  shall  I  be 
obliged  to  take  half  a  century  or  so  otT  the  aj 
my  picture  (  Since  writing  tho  above,  I 
turned  to  Colonel  Wilford's  Clan  Book  /or  the 
l^cliool  of  Musketry,  aai  ^A  it  there  stated  that 
the  flint  lock  was  used  in  France  in  1630  ;  but  as 
the  author  gives  no  authority  for  the  assertion,  I 
submit  the  case  to  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q." 

H.    FlBHWlOK. 

UCGCESOT  Ebfucees. — I  should  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  your  correspondents,  who  have  collections 
reliiting  to  the  early  history  of  the  Huguenot 
families  in  Enj-land,  could  give  me  tho  marriages 
of  Antoine  and  Anne  Teulon,  of  Pierre  and  Marie 
Godde,  and  of  Philip  and  Margaret  Dupais,  which 
took  place  iiiiont  the  year  16D(I,  but  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  French  registers  now  preserved  at 
Somerset  House.  Hr.  Waonks. 

16,  King  Street,  St.  JamBB'j,  8.W. 

KisG  JIoTTO. — upon  a  gold  ring,  the  outside  of 
wliich  is  divided  into  five  equal  protuberant  com- 
pariiincnls,  or  Itosses,  is  the  following  inscription, 
in  black-letter  chanictere  : — 

vt .  cola .  CTts  .  pace  .  do  . 
■idi  boss  bearing  a  word.      Can  any  one  evplain 
tiiis,  or  iiiention  a  pnriiilel  to  it  I      The  ring  seems 
to  he  of  the  fourleenlh  or  fifteenth  century ;  the 
outline  of  ita  exterior  is  a  cinquefoil, 

M.  D.  T.  N. 
"OiTT-HrnLisns."— On   the    13th   Joly,   1659, 
the  House  of  Couunons  ordered  "  that  a  Procla- 
mation he  issued,  prohibitmg  all  horse-races,  cook- 
matches,  buU-hiutings,  out-hvrlings,  public  wrest- 


lings, and  other  meetings  of  like  nature,  until  the 
first  day  of  October  neil."  (Com.  Joxit.  vii.  715.) 
Of  what  nature  waa  the  sport  called  oMt-hwUngi 
A.  0.  V.  P. 

"  Pbtde  of  the  mornisg." — I  should  be  very" 
much  obliged  for  any  inforumtion  respecting  thi» 
expression,  as  applied  to  the  curly  mist  or  light 
rain,  which  sometimes  precedes  a  warm,  sunny  day. 

"BiEKVENO  AtrvERGNAT." — Information  in- 
specting this  famous  patriotic  air,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  followers  of  the  Counts  d'Auvergno 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  I  shall  also  be  glad 
to  have.  H.  G. 

"  Crde." — This  word  appears  in  Wood's  Descrip- 
tion of  Batii  in  the  following  sentence,— Bladud 
"made  crues  for  the  swine  to  lie  in."  Is  this 
word  (which  I  suppose  means  a  pigsty)  in  present 
any  county,  and  whence  is  it  derived  1    The 


Solsbury  is  the  name  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath,  but  I  know  of  no  church  of  the  name. 
C.  P.  E. 
JonH  Cbattowe. — Arehmologia  Land.,  \.  20, 
p.  159. — John  Chattowe,  a  Scotch  sijuire,  had 
challenged  William  de  Badley,  an  Englishman,  to 
fight  at  Llliat  Cross,  in  the  Marshes  of  Scotland, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine,  Nov.  25,-1381.  As 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  then  King's  Lieutenant  in 
that  district,  was  absent  in  attendance  upon  Par- 
liament, Henry  Percye,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  with  John,  eldest  son  of  John 
de  Nevill,  of  Roby,  and  two  knights,  were  directed 
to  attend  in  his  stead.  To  what  fiunily  did  this 
John  Chattowe  belonc  1  where  con  I  find  further 
history  of  Liliat  Cross  1  did  this  meeting  ever  take 
pLice  I  EicnAHD  F.  Chattock, 

EaruBl,  Herts. 


LORD  BOTREAUS. 
(4*  S.  xii.  348,  435.) 

Who  was  Anne  Botreaux,  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Stafford,  Knt.  1  Sir  John  Maclean,  both  in  his 
HUloTij  of  Trigg  and  reply  to  J.  8.  S.,  presents  her 
as  daughter  of  William,  the  first  baron,  who  died  on 
10th  August,  1361,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  danghter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Daubenie.  If  this  were  the  case 
Anne  would  have  been  40  years  of  age  and  moro 
when  she  married  Sir  John  StaSbrd  in  142(i,  at 
which  time  her  husband  was  under  30.  But  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  she  was  daughter  of 
William,  third  and  iaA  Baron  Botreaux. 

The  marriage  contract,  dated  IGth  March,  1426, 
referred  to  by  J.  S.  S.,  is  printed,  Terbatim  and 
literatim,  in  CoU.  Top.  and  Gen.,  249—205,  &om 
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the  origmol  in  the  posaeasion  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Ilcheater.  Tho  two  contracting  parties  in  this  deed 
of  t^rcement  are  WiUJam  Lord  Botreaux  and  Sir 
Humphry  Stafford,  Kt.,  and  the  two  subjects  of  the 
contract  are  therein  specified  as  Atme,  the  daughter 
of  the  taid  Lord  Boirtaiir,  and  Sir  John  Stafford, 
knight,  the  second  ton  to  the  mid  Sir  Humfrty. 
The  BgrecmeDt  stipulates  that  the  marriage  shall 
take  place  before  the  i;4th  Juno  that  same  year. 

In  the  iDquisitiou  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Stafford  (Esc.  6  H.  VI.  No.  39),t!iken  at  Sherbom 
11th  May,  1428,  it  was  found  that  he  died  on 
5th  Not.,  1427  ;  that  Anne,  his  id/e,  daughter  of 
Lord  Botrcaux,  died  before  him,  and  that  Humphry 
Stafford,  their  only  isBue,  was,  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  inquisition,  of  the  age  of  32  weeks  and  upwards. 
These  data  would  reduce  the  time  of  the  child's 
hiith  to  close  upon  Michaelmas,  14^7,  and  limit 
the  date  of  Anne's  death  to  within  a  period  of  five 
weeks  aft«r.  It  may,  therefore,  be  ussiiiiied  that 
the  giving  birth  to  her  son  was  the  cause  of  Anne's 
death  aoon  aficr ;  and  tliat,  aa  her  father  was  born 
in  February,  138S)-90,  she  did  not  atlain  her 
twentieth  year  of  age. 

Another  proof  of  her  identity  is  the  licence, 
dated  ISlh  February,  1434-5,  granled  by  John 
Stafford,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (uncle  of  the 
half-blood  of  Sir  John  Stafford),  to  William  Lord 
Botrcaux,  to  disinter  and  remove  hia  daughter's 
body  from  the  pariah  church  of  North  Cadbury, 
where  it  had  been  deposited,  seven  years  before,  in 
the  Botreaux  cliantry-chapcl,  to  the  Conventual 
Church  of  the  Friars  Minors  at  Bridgwater.  Aa 
thia  document  has  never  been  printed,  an  abstract 
of  it  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  "  N.  &.  Q." 

"Johnnnn  pmiuione  divin;!  Buthonien.  k  WclUo. 
Epna  Dilco  in  Xpo  filio  nobili  viro  Willmo.  domino  de 
Botreaux  SalCm.  fTtira,  &  ben.  Ad  eihumand.  corpon 
Willuii.  ButrfBUI  filii  tui  k  Anne  nuper  Relce.  JohannU 
StalTordmilit..fi7i<ltMd«ruiiclor.  elias  Bpudecciam.pocb. 
de  North  Cadljury  ecciatice.  tradila  eepultur.  eaq.  trans- 
ferend.  cam  eolempnitate  ttnonicn  ad  ccciam.  coDTent- 
uBlcm  fr&truiD  minor,  infra  villain  do  Kru^e«»ater,  e( 
ibi  mnte  ccciagtic^i.  Kep«liri  ficiend.  ubi  tu,  gcnitoi 
jtm  «liEi)ti,  velut  creJibliier.  informam., 

:tdiiuug  Bululem.      Dut.  in  hospicjn  nro, 
.    Februsrii  anno    Dni.    Millmo, 


IiDndiin.  IT°  die 

cccciiiif.  11434-.'i|  et  nre.  conaecracOnis  anno 

-Register  "  Stafford,"  fol.  lOB,  at  Wells. 

From  this  it  appears  that  he  had  also  a 

heir,  Wdliani,  who  is  unnoticed  by  Dujrdale  ;  and 
by  comparing  thiii  licence  with  the  will  that  he 
made  in  14ir)  (recited  in  Dugd.,  Bar.  I.  630),  it 
will  be  seen  that  Lord  Botreaux  had,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  twenty  years,  changed  his 
regarding  the  place  where  his  own  body  should  bt 
interred,  viz.,  at  Bridgwater,  and  not  at  Nortli 
Cadbury,  as  he  bad  first  intended. 

J.  S.  S.  IB  mistaken  in  styling  Sir  John  Stafford 
aa  "  of  Blntherwick."  He  was  not  a  scion  of  that 
house.    His  father  was  Sir  Humphiy  Stofibrd, 


Kt.,  of  Suthwyke,  Wilts,  and  hia  motlier  «U 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  and,  nt  length,  wait 
ving  heiress  of  Sir  John  MautraTcra,  Et,,  of 
Hoke,  Dorset  (see  "  N.  &  Q./MU"  S.  viiL  286, 308). 

B.  W.  GKEEKFIXUb 

Southampton. 


c.iL  Growth  of  Peat  (i""  S,  xiL  474)— 
The  present  state  of  geological  research  dtfe*  Mt 
nflbrd  sufficient  data  to  enoote  us  to  estinutc  aeco- 
rately  the  annual  rate  of  the  growth  of  peaL  ^» 
process,  however,  is  so  eitremel^  alow  that  the 
workmen  who  are  engaged  in  cuttinff  the  nutenil 
for  fuel  declare  that  none  of  the  nollow^  wldck 
they  originally  found  in  the  depMlt,  OF  that  tb«y 
have  themselves  formed  by  the  removal  of  pot, 
have  ever  been  refilled,  even  to  a  imall  e^ent, 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Hub  atatenmt 
erroneous,  but  it  serves  to  abow  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  coone  of  ■ 
single  generation  is  so  insignificant  aa  to  ealilT 
escape  the  notice  of  unscientific  persona,  llieqaei- 
tion  is  too  wide  for  discussion  in  these  colnmin, 
but  W.  will  find  the  origin  and  history  of  peat 
^  in  Scotland  very  exhaustively  treated  npoa 
paper  read  ^  Archibald  Geikie  befme  Uw 
Ro3-nI  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  March,  1866,  and 

Sublished  in  (be  twenty-fourth  Tolunw  ot  iht 
'rimaaetioni  of  the  Society.  The  nte  of  gnnrthii 
discussed  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  ia  tlie  mcmA 
volume  of  bis  Antiquith  Celliquet.  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  that  bis  calculations  are  based.  i^CD 
the  depth  at  which  certain  Koman  remaiaa  voe 
found  in  the  peat  deposits  in  the  vall^  <tf  the 
Somme.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  objeota  finuid, 
and  the  character  of  the  depodt,  afforded  him  nffi- 
cient  warrant  for  assuming  that  the  whole  <f  the 
superincumbent  matter  had  been  the  remit  nt  the 
natural  growth  which  had  taken  place  mms  te 
Roman  period,  and  allowing  fourteen  centuries  ai 
the  interval  of  time  between  that  age  aad  Ihl 
present,  he  estimates  the  thickness  gained  ia  ercR 
hundred  years  at  three  French  centimtoea,  whidL 
according  to  our  measurement,  would  be  ahoat  Vi 

When  we  become  better  acqaainted  with  tb> 
subject,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  rate  of 
increase  varies  according  to  the  humidity  cf  tk 
climate,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  miaaam, 
and  a  variety  of  other  conditions  which  influTT* 
vegetable  life.  0.  Faui-kk-Watuxb. 

The  information  wanted  will  donbtleoa  be  taaal 
in  Ibe  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  tlie  natmt 
and  extent  of  bogs  in  Ireland.  The  foUowii^  it  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Griffith's  Appendix  to  thi 
Fovrlh  r.eport:—"  In  the  bog  of  «■!!'■  J.^!  I  iU 
>pportuuity  of  observing  the  annnal  inaMM  ii 
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inches  for  each  year."  It  is  added  that  the  situation 
appeared  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  rapid 
growth.  C.  E. 

The  rate  at  which  peat  grows,  or  is  reproduced, 
varies  considerably  with  locality  and  circumstances; 
according  to  De  Luc,  pits  about  five  feet  deep  cut  in 
the  peat  become  again  filled  up  with  solid  peat  in 
thii'ty  years.  In  some  bogs  the  rate  of  production 
is  more  rapid,  holes  four  feet  deep  being  filled  up 
solid  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  See  Bennie  on  Peat 
Moss,  London,  8vo.,  1807,  and  Turner  on  Peat 
Bogs,  London,  Svo.,  1784.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  Londonderry,  in  which  Portlock 
has  well  described  the  formation  of  bog  peat. 

Edward  Solly. 

Browning's  "  Lost  Leader  "  (4***  S.  xii.  473.) 
— It  Avould  be  satisfactory,  I  dare  say,  to  more 
tlian  one  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q."  to  learn  Mr.  Bou- 
ciiier's  grounds  for  asserting  that  Mr.  Browning: 
meant  AVordsworth  as  the  "  Lost  Leader."  I,  for 
one,  venture  to  doubt  that  our  great  living  poet 
could  ever  have  considered  Wordsworth  a  "l^der  " 
in  that  *'  noble  army  of  intellectual  freemen,"  of 
wlioni  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Burns,  and  Shelley 
were  such  burning  and  shining  lights.  Remem- 
bering the  fervour  with  which  Southey  once  advo- 
cated the  most  advanced  Liberal  views,  I  fancy  the 
*•  reproach"  would  have  been  more  appositely 
directed  against  him.  But  even  as  regards  Southey, 
I  question  whether  "  leadership  "  is  to  go  unques- 
tioned. The  poem,  of  which  Mr.  Bouchier  speaks 
with  deservedly  strong  praise,  might  have  been 
siiirgested  by  Mr.  Browning's  own  noble  tragedy, 
^Strafford!  JoHN  Watson  Dalby. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  passage  quoted  may 
be  readily  exphiined  as  follows.  Omitting  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lines,  which  are  obviously 
parenthetical,  the  rest  reads  thus  : — 
*'  Life's  night  begins  :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us  ! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike  gallantly, 
3Ienace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own." 

Here,  according  to  Mr.  Browning's  abrupt  and 
staccato  method,  the  words  "  let  him  "  in  the  first 
line  are  to  be  understood  as  repeated  in  the  third; 
and  so  the  meaning  is,  "It  were  best  to  let  him 
fight  on  well  (for  we  taught  him  to  do  so) :  it  were 
best  to  let  him  strike  us  gallantly,  and  even  to  let 
him  menace  our  heart.  Then,  when  he  has  shown 
against  us  all  the  skill  of  fence  which  he  learnt 
from  us,  we  will  with  our  new  knowledge  disarm 
him  and  master  his  heart  '^;  not,  jpace  Mr.  Browning, 
"  his  own  "  heart. 

This  poem  seems  to  me  so  unfair  to  Wordsworth, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  end  by  advising  all  readers 
of  "  N.  &  Q."  (though  the  advice  can  hardly  be 
needed)  to  enjoy  that  wicked  and  delightful  parody 
of  Mr.  Browning's  style,  which  is  to  be  found  at 


the  end  of  "  Fly-Leaves,  by  C.  S.  C,"  initials  well 

understood  by  all  Cambridge  men. 

Arthur  J.  Munby. 
Inner  Temple. 

Publishing  the  Banns  op  Marriage  (4***  S. 
xii.  347,  411.)— That  "  N.  &  Q.''  may  be  accurate 
as  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  this  matter,  it 
may  be  well  to  note  that  the  Act  quoted  by  Mr. 
Marshall  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76.)  did  not  in  fact 
finally  settle  the  question. 

.Two  somewhat  clumsy  attempts  to  patch  or 
amend  that  Act  have  been  made.  By  5  Geo.  IV. 
c.  32,  power  was  given  (inter  alia)  to  solemnize  a 
marriage  in  any  place  within  the  limits  of  a  parish 
licensed  for  divine  service  during  the  repair  or 
rebuilding  of  the  church.  By  sect.  2,  under  a 
licence  for  a  marriage  in  a  church  or  chapel,  the 
marriage  may,  in  case  of  such  church  or  chapel 
being  under  repair,  be  solemnized  in  any  place 
licensed  for  divine  service  during  the  repair,  or,  if 
no  such  place,  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  an  adjoin- 
ing parish  or  chapelry ;  and  by  sect.  3.  banns 
E reclaimed  and  marriages  solemnized  in  the  place 
censed  during  the  repair  shall  be  considered  as 
proclaimed  and  solemnized  in  the  church  or  chapel, 
and  so  registered.  It  would  seem  that  the  clergy 
whose  churches  were  under  repair  were  puzzled  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  under  these 
Acts,  and  some  followed  one  practice,  and  others 
another  ;  and  by  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  GuL"  IV.  c.  18, 
it  was  enacted  (s.  1.) — 

"  That  all  marriages  the  banns  whereof  have  been  pub- 
lished in  any  place  used  for  the  performance  of  di?ine 
serrice  within  the  limits  of  any  parish  or  chapelry  during 
the  repairs  or  rebuilding  of  the  church  or  chapel  thereof^ 
which  marriages  have  been  solemnized  either  in  the  sud 
place  so  used,  or  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  same  or 
of  some  adjoining  parish  or  chapelry  daring  such  repair 
or  rebuilding,  shall  not  have  their  validity  questionea  on 
account  of  having  been  so  solemnized." 

And  by  sect.  2.  it  was  enacted — 

**  That  in  everv  case  in  which  the  church  of  any  ^rish 
or  place  in  whicn  banns  of  marriage  may  be  published 
and  marriages  solemnized,  shall  be  pulled  down,  or  be 
rebuilding,  or  under  repair,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  to  order  and  direct  that  banns  of 
marriage  may  be  published  and  marriages  solenmized  in 
any  consecrated  chapel  of  such  parish  or  place  which  he 
shall  by  order  in  writing  direct,  until  the  church  shall 
again  be  opened  for  the  performance  of  divine  service : 
and  during  all  such  period  the  said  consecrated  chapel 
shaU,  for  all  purposes  relating  to  the  publication  of 
banns  of  marriage,  and  to  the  solenmization  of  marriages, 
be  deemed  and  iaJken  to  be  the  church  of  the  pwrith,  any- 
thing in  any  Act  or  Acts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

If,  therefore,  the  bishop  has  issued  an  order 
under  the  section  last  quoted,  the  course  is  simple — 
the  consecrated  chapel  is  substituted  for  the  dhuich 
dosed.  But  if  such  an  order  has  not  been  issued, 
it  seems  oddly  enough  that  the  banns  may  be 
published  either  in  the  church  of  an  adjoining 
parish  or  in   the   place  licensed^  but  tliat  the 
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marriage  cannot  be  BolemniKed.  in  the  udjoining 
pariah  unless  there  is  ao  place  licensed.        C.  S. 

Lord  WnARTOs'a  Charity  (4"-  S.  xiL  447.)— 
M.  D.  will  do  well  to  spread  the  information  as  to 
Lord  Wharton's  bequest  of  "Biblea  and  pmjei^ 
Ijooks  "  to  every  district.  The  beqnest  had  never 
"been  heard  of  in  Cambridgcehire  until  about  four 
years  since,  when  I  gave  the  information  to  some 
clergymen  who  availed  themselvea  of  it.  The  funds 
ate  great  and  accumulating.  The  eecretwr's  name 
can  be  given  if  necessary.  S.  N. 

Bjde. 

Arms  op  Suttb  (4'*  S.  xii,  449.)— The  arms  of 
the  town  of  SluiB  (Sluys),  as  given  hy  Rielstap, 
are  "  De  gueules  fi  deui  faaces,  onddes  d'nrgent." 

JiTDEG, 

Martial's  Epiobah,  xiii.  Jr,  (4*  S.  xii.  426.)— 
I  fear  tbut  the  quaai  explanation  of  S.  T.  P.  will 
not  be  considered  to  ehicidate  this  obscure  passage 
more  than  the  Tain  efforts  of  previous  commentatora. 
Why  he  should  soppose  that  what  is  clearly  a  dis- 
tich (of  two  lines)  should  be  written  as  a  A  seems 
unaccountable,  especiitUy  us  no  division  of  words  or 
Bense  seems  to  need  or  permit  anch  an  arrangement. 
After  some  consideration,  I  have  hit  on  the  fol- 
lowing, which  if  not  Martial's  meaning,  at  any  rate, 
is  curious.  The  "  litcra"  I  understand  to  mean  the 
flight  of  cranes,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  The  words 
were  doubtless  originally  iti  uncial  letters;  and 
without  ouc  modem  distinction  of  the  U  and  V. 

Fiiat.  Tnrbabu  [the  word]  i-emus— spelt  obrsi 
— that  is,  shuffle,  or  ana™niinatize  the  letter*. 

Secondly.  Perdideris  [or  take  off]  one  of  the  arcs, 
or  letters  of  the  word — say  the  last  one— jou  will 
then  have  URiistr. 

Thirdly.  Turn  the  first  u  sideways  (part  of 
lurbabis),  and  transpose  the  other  letters,— tiiUB,  ' 
cBnES— the  title  of  the  epigram  (Gniei)  appears,  ' 
and  the  riddle  Is  solved.  Edwaru  Ki.s'u. 

Lfiaington,  Hants. 

Sir  William  Brow^low  (4""  S.  xii.  448.) — 
I  think  Burke  is  right  in  saying  that  Sir  W. 
Brownlow  married  Elizjibeth  Buncombe,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  confusion  between  two  men  of 
the  same  name.  My  reasons  arc  these  :^In  the 
extinct  baronetcies,  under  Skipwilb,  it  appears 
that  Sir  Thomas  Skipwith,  Bart,,  married  Margaret 
(Erydgqs),  daughter  of  George  Lord  Chandos,  and 
■widow  of  William  Brownlowc,  Es'i.  ;  also,  that 
Uie  father  of  this  Sir  Thomas  was  knighted  1(>73, 
made  a  baronet  1678,  and  died  1694.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  seem  at  all  likely  that  his  son  could 
have  married  the  widow  of  a  man  who  died  as 
early  as  1()66,  which  is  the  date  given  by  the  same 
authority  for  Sir  W.  BrownloVs  death. 

Chahles  F,  S.  Wahhes,  M.A. 


fying  the  king  here  stigmatized.     Bttod  wh  so 

ardent  Napoleonist,  though  not  h  blind  wonhipME 

of  the  fallen  Kmperor.     Allusions  maybe  fbnndiB 

his  poems  to  show  his  disgust  at  the  policy  of  the 

restored  Bourbonsand  of  the  ultra-roywiat  mintitij'. 

Canto  3  of  Don  Juan,  in  which  the  "  Oda  on  U» 

aspirations  of  Greece  after  Liberty"  is  iatrodnoed, 

commenced  in  October,  lS19,bnt  not  pnbliilMd 

J  August,  ISSl,  and  then  accompanied  bf 

cantoa  4th  and  5th.    The  delay  is  aocoonted  liir 

p.  G20,  edition  1859.    Louis  Dixrffu.it  (nidc- 

led  £ouu  da  Huttrei,  &om   his  limi  iliiwti 

passion  for  oysters)  is  the  king  referred  to  in  BjmA 

ode.  Any  importiiil  history  of  the  Beatontian,  and 

of  the  subsequent  elections  in  France,  will  jnati^ 

the  allegation  as  to  bribery  and  corniptian.    Xoan 

XVm.  Uved  untU  September,  1934.     J.  W.  E. 

Moluh,  Kent. 

The  Foui^raxate  (4<'>  S.  xiL  449)  wa*  naed  M 
a  very  common  ornamental  device,  both  in  tb» 
ancient  Jewish  temple  and  on  the  Ark  of  tba 
Covenant,  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  innqieritT, 
production  of  the  lai^ 


"  (4^ 


S.  1 


449.)— There  need  be  no  difficulty  found  in  identi- 


it  was  the  c ^ 

Pomegranates  were  used  as  omamentis  aa  teaei  and 
oak  leaves  are  in  our  own  land.  B.  H.  F. 

In  aU  Eastern  countries  the  pomeEranate  is  tb» 
symbol  of  fertility,  and  also  of  feciin£ty  in  votMO. 

"And  when  the  embers,"  &c,  (4*  S.  xiL 
447)  :— 

' '  And  when  the  einben  fill  away, 

And  wben  the  funeral  flames  ariM, 
Wo  '11  journey  to  t,  home  of  reit — 
Our  ancient  godi !— our  ancient  Bki«t  1 " 
I  copy  this  from  a  volume  of  poems  hj  the  lata 
John  Anster,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  printed  in  Ediabm^ 
'    1»19.    The  lines  quoted  are  the  Inct  of  a  tnaa- 
ion  of  Goethe's  Bride  of  Corinlh,     Dr.  AutM 
also  published  an  excellent  tnuislation  of  GoethcA) 
Favit,  and  a  small  volume  of  poema   *"tHW 
Xeniola,    He  was  an  Irish  barriBt«r,  and  latto^ 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Irelaad.    Ho 
was  a  scholar  of  T.  C.  D.,  where  he  took  bii 
degrees.  8.  T.  P. 

Ckstaitry"  (4"'  S.  xii.  407.)— There  aze  twi> 
gcneru  of  plants,  of  quite  different  fiuuiliea,  whic^ 
bear  in  English  the  name  of  Centani^.  One  ia  of 
the  Gompodta;.  A  very  pretty  species  is  a  inSV- 
known  weed  in  com-Selds.  The  En^liah  botaniato 
ascribe  no  medicinal  qualities  to  tlus  genns;  biA 
a  blue  ink  can  be  made  from  its  flowen.  Tw* 
species  imported  from  Persia  ore  known  in  ow 
gardens  by  the  name  of  "  Sweet  Sultan." 

The  other  Centaury,  Ckironia  (=£ryt'inaa)  ii 
of  the  family  of  the  Gentians.  It  is  a  iteoag  bit- 
ter  and  stomachic.  Withering,  on  t^e  tiaShonlj 
of  Stokes,  says  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  th»  "Pm^ 
land  Powder"  for  the  prevention  of  gout. 
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*'  Both  of  these,  and  a  third,  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  H.  N.  xxv.,  but  his  descriptions  of  them  are 
very  vague.  Both  have  their  names  by  tradition 
from  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  is  said  to  have  used 
the  Chironia  to  heal  the  wound  given  him  by  the 
arrow  of  Hercules. 

It  was  probably  to  this  plant  that  the  botanist 
referred,  but  the  Centaurea  belongs  to  an  order 
many  of  which  have  valuable  medicinal  qualities. 
One  of  these  is  the  Arnica,  so  much  esteemed  for 
the  treatment  of  wounds.  Pliny's  description  of 
the  "Chironion"  more  resembles  the  Centaurea, 
and  the  qualities  he  ascribes  to  it  are  precisely 
those  for  which  the  Arnica  is  famous. 

F.  H.  Nash. 

Dublin. 

"QUADRIJUGIS  INVECTUS"  (4*^  S.  xii.  447.) — 
Though  unable  to  name  the  author  of  the  beauti- 
ful Latin  lines  inscribed  beneath  the  fine  engraving 
of  the  Aurora  of  Guido,  yet  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  of  Samuel  Kogers,  the  author  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  having  had  them  in  his 
mind  when,  in  reference  to  that  noble  fresco 
painting,  he  wrote,  in  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend : — 

"  Oh  mark  again  the  coursers  of  the  Sun, 
At  Guide's  call,  their  round  of  glory  run. 
Again  the  rosy  Hours  resume  their  flight, 
Obscured,  and  lost  in  floods  of  golden  light." 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newboume  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Crusades  (4*^  S.  xii.  450.) — The  best  and 
most  trustworthy  account  of  the  Crusaders  of  the 
time  of  Richard  I.  is,  I  should  say,  the  one  given 
in  his  Itinerary,  by  Geoflfry  de  Vin-Sauf,  the 
Royal  Wine-Keeper,  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
died  after  John  came  to  the  throne,  a.d.  1199. 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  "Bohn's  Antiquarian 
Library.'' 

The  following  works  might  be  searched  for  in- 
formation regarding  the  Knights  Templar :  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,  by  Maimbourg,  Englished  by 
Nalson  ;  History  of  the  Assassins,  by  Joseph  Von 
Hammer,  translated  by  Wood ;  Chronicles  ofRahhi 
Joseph,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  C.  H.  F. 
BiiiUoblotzky ;  Bohn's  Early  Travels  in  Palestine, 

E. 

"  PoruLUS  REGEM,"  &c.  (4»^  S.  xii.  459.)— The 
quotation  from  Cardinal  Pole,  "populus  enim 
Regem  procreat,"  is  to  be  found  in  Pole's  celebrated 
treatise  Fro  Ecclcsiasticce  Unitatis  Defensione,  at 
folio  2o  of  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rome  about 
1536,  by  Antony  Bladus,  or  at  page  86  of  the 
third  edition,  printed  at  lugolstadt,  1587. 

G.  W.  N. 

Alderley  Edge. 

"Hute'  (4^^  S.  xii  448.)— Roquefort  renders 
hute,  "  petite  maison.''  Jal  (Gloss,  Naut)  transr 
lates  hutir,  uu-dessous  ;    and  derives  it  from  G. 


unter,  A.S.  under,  D.  onder,  "  U  signifie  en  effet, 
descendre,  amener  :  huter  des  vergues,  e'est  les 
amener  k  my  du  mast,  et  les  mettre  en  croix  de 
Saint  Andr^,"  &c.  R.  S.  Chahnock. 

Qray's  Inn. 

P.S.  The  hotot  painted  on  the  sails  of  the 
Boulogne  fishing-smacks  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Hotot-en-Ange,  Calvados,  near  Pont  L'Ev^que  ; 
but,  qucsre, 

I  fancy  that  hute  stands  for  the  Dutch  word 
schuyt  (pronounced  shoot),  and  would  not  signify  a 
^'lighter,''  as  a  lighter  properly  is  not  a  sailmg 
vessel,  as  is  a  praami.  Feb  Mark. 

Hute  is,  I  think,  a  Saxon  word  for  cottage,  or 
lodge,  but  scarcely  applicable  to  a  boat  or  l&iteiv 

S.  N. 
Byde. 

The  "Meres"  (4^  S.  xii  482.)— This  old  word 
occurs  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  Sermon  for  Roga- 
tion week  : — 

"  Which  use  to  grind  up  the  doles  [diyisions]  and  marka 
Fboundanes],  which,  of  ancient  time  were  laid  for  the 
diTision  of  meers  and  balks  [small  pieces  left  unploughedl 
in  the  fields,  to  bring  the  owners  to  their  right." 

They— 

"Plough  up  so  nigh  the  common  balks  and  walka 
irhich  good  men  before  time  made  the  greater  and  broader, 
partly  for  the  commodious  walk  of  his  neighbour,  {wrtly 
for  the  better  shack  [pasture]  in  harvest  time  to  the  mor& 
comfort  of  his  poor  neighbour's  cattle  ....  they  left  a 
broad  and  sufficient  bier-balk  to  carry  the  dead  to  tha 
Christian  sepulture." 

Littleton  defines  meer,  "  a  mark  or  boundary"  ; 
and  an  ^'  ing,  a  common  in  Lincolnshire." 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

KiNQSPORTH  "Marfa"  (4*^  S.  xiL  474). — 
Marfer  is  explained  in  Brogden's  Lincolnshire 
Glossary  as  '*  The  grass  which  grows  close  to  the 
hedge-side  or  bottom."  In  the  days  of  high  thick 
hedges  it  used  to  be  much  wider,  and  to  serve  as  a 
road,  generally  on  the  boundary  of  some  property^ 
or  at  least  of  a  field.  I  believe  the  word  is  equi- 
valent to  boundary -road,  from  A.S.  gemare,  a 
boundary,  and  fosr,  a  going.  In  North  Lmoolnahire 
we  have  Winteringham  Mere,  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  lordship  and  Winterton;  Mer&^Ume^ 
a  boundary-stone ;  Mardyke  (also  in  Essex.  Proc* 
Soc,  Ant,  1867,  p.  406).  J.  T.  P. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

The  vocable  ford,  which  L?  liable  to  become  fort 
trndfortJi,  has  several  meanings  :  1.  It  is  generally 
equivalent  to  vadum,  2.  It  is  sometimes  from  the 
Welsh^orti,  a  way,  a  road,  passage.  3.  From  frith 
OT  forth,  4.  From  the  Cornish  vor,  vordh^fordh^ 
great;  as  in  the  name  Comfort  {cCm-vor,  vordh= 
great  valley).  Marfa  may  be  from  the  Welsh 
morfoy  a  sea-brink  (also  a  marsh);  but  wfar  a 
Weldi  name  should  be  found  here  I  do  not  nnaer- 
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stand.    Part  of  the  East  Riding,  on  the  opposite  The    Best    Cast    (4*^    S.    xiL    443.)  —  Dr. 

coast,  was  certainly  peopled  by  the  Parisi,  a  Celtic  Brewer's  prophecy  is  easily  made  out.     The  fiiit 

tribe.                                       R.  S.  Charnock.  four  lines  were  written  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Gray's  Inn.  The  ace  and  six  refer  to  that  king,  who  was  L  bf 

P.S.  There  is  a  pkce  called  Morfa  in  Cardigan ;  England  and  VI.  of  Scotknd  ;  VI.  and  IV.  were 

and  Muirfoot,   Moorfoot,  and  Morfort,  are    the  on  one  side,  when  the  son  of  James  VL  of  ^tland 

names  of  hills  in  Scotland.  married  the  daughter  of  Hei^  IV.  of  F^ce  ; 

that  IS,  when  Charles  I.  married  Hennetta  Mana. 

Beads  (4*^  S.  xii.  408.) — In  the  Isle  of  St.  Agnes,  The  two  last  lines  were  added  in  the  time  of 

Scilly,  beads,  no  doubt  derived  from  a  Uke  source,—  William  III.    He  and  his  father-in-law,  James  XL 

the  wreck  of  some  vessel,  possibly  a  slaver,— occur  (III.  and  II.),  did  not  hold  one  assent ;  in  con- 

amongst  the  white  granitic  sand  at  low  water.     I  sequence  of  which  difference  we  had  a  new  King 

have  several,  collected  there  by  my  friend  Mr.  and  a  new  Parliament.                               M.  P. 

W.  D.  Oliver,  who  told  me  they  were  tolerably  .. _                           „  ...v  «      ..  »^»,x    r^  . 

abundant  some  ten  years  ago,  and  well  known  to  I. ^^^T  to  know"  {4^  S.  xii.  327.>-Thi8  ex- 

the  people.    They  consist  of  beads  and  bugles,  of  F^^sion  of  surpnse  is  jUso  referred  to  in  Lyalls 

a  brick  red  colour,  with  a  substratum  of  black.  ^ecojidTt^t,  chan.  ix.    It  is  undoubteiUy  of  New 

They  are  much  worn  by  attrition  in  the  shingle.  England  (Yankee)  origm,  but,  as  in  the  case^  of 

My  friend  could  not  hear  any  story  connected  with  many  simdar  expressions,  it  would  be  whoUy  im- 

them,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  formed  possible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  exactness  just 

part  of  the  freight  of  some  vessel  bulged  upon  the  ^^w  it  originated.    In  its  general  use  it  is  accepted 

rocks  of  SciUy,   and   that  they  were   made   at  as  complete  m  itself  (reaUy  meaning  no  more  thMi 

Murano,  the  birthplace  of  almost  all  beads  before  ^^^   familiar   interjection      Sho  !  ),   though  the 

Birmingham  took  up  the  trade.  occasions  of  its  especial  use  suggest  words  to  fill 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith.  "P  t^®  ellipsis,  e.  g.,  one  person  says  to  another, 

Temple.  '^  ^  ^on  a  fine  large  turkey  at  a  raffle,  last  night  ^ ; 

to  which  the  characteristic  "I  want  to  know!" 

"  The  Great  Ma^rquis  op  Montrose's  Song  "  would  imply  "  I  want  to  know  */  you  did .'"    Or 

(4»»»  S.  xii.  449.)— The  song  about  which  J.  H.  B.  a  person  remarks,  "  I  'm  bound  to  get  rich."    And 

inquires,  beginning  "My  dear  and  only  love,  I  the  answering  "I  want  to  know!"  would  imply 

pray,"    is   attributed  to   Montrose,   in    Watson's  « I  want  to  know  if  you  are !"     In  the  latter 

Collection  of  Scots  Poems,  Part  III.,  1711,  but  the  instance,  the  expression  would  be  somewhat  sarcastic, 

authority  is  somewhat  doubtful.     Watson  gives  a  quality  often  given  to  it. 

eight  songs  to  the  noble  Marquis,  the  first  being  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  this  expression 

the  one  in  question.    The  second,  beginning  "  My  should  strike  an  Englishman,  hearing  it  for  the 

dear  and  only  love,  take  heed"  (which  Watson  first  time, as  excessively  odd  ;  butithasadoienor 

gives  as  a  "  second  part "  to  the  former),  is  cer-  more  equivalents,  many  nearly  as  common  in  the 

tainly  older  than  the  time  of  Montrose,  as  the  mouths  of  a  large  minority  of  those  who  are  native 

tune  is  referred  to  many  times  by  ballad- printers  here,  in  New  England,  that  are  quite  as  pecoUar. 

who  flourished  before  he  was  born.    The  Marquis  As  "Do  tell !"  "How  you  talk  !"  " Sho!"  (referred 

may  have  written  the  popular  song  (a  paraphrase  to  above),  "You  don't !"  (a  contraction  of  "You 

of  the  older  one)  which  passes  as  his  in  most  col-  don't  say  so  !"),  "  Well,  well !"  "  Well,  I  never !" 

lections,  but  there  is  no  actual  proof  of  his  having  "Well,  of  all  things  !"  "  Well,  if  I  shan't  give  up !" 

done  so.     The  sole  authority  for  attributing  it  to  "  For  the  land  o'  man  !"  " Land  alive  !"  "Massy 

him,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  Watson's  book  of  1711.  gakes  alive  !"  "  Up  a  dai^  !"  "  J«  that  so  ?"  (fre- 

I  majr  add  that  the  tract,  De  Rebus preeclare  ah  quently  contracted  into  "So?"),  " The  deuce  you 

€0  gestiSj    1647,  attributed  to  Montrose,  is  now  say  !"  &c.,  this  last  being  of  a  rather  different 

known  to  have  been  the  production  of  his  chaplain  character,  however,  from  the  rest,  and  probably  an 

Dt,  Wishart.                   Edward  F.  Rimbault.  importation.    With  the  exception  of  this  and  the 

Tt™»  .™ T^     .                /Ao.  cs     "  AA^\    Tj»  preceding  one,  all  of  the  above  expressions  should 

Life  after  Decapitation  (4"^  S.  xu.  445.)— If  t^  „«^«JSf^/^^  «-  K«xirv««;««  ;«  «  ~«*  ^^^^^  ♦« 

]  i.1.   I!    X     1  "^  understooa  as  belonging,  in  a  sreat  measure,  to 

ilary  of  women,  and  as  characteristic 

common  or  middling  class  of  people,  or 

■urV.;^!,    u  ;«  «  •  J  '               1-      J       J                  J  """oc  wi  vid-fashioned  ways  of  speech  ;  and  in  both 

bv  liln-l  pL- W  ^  ^^  P"':^^^^^  .^^^  suppressed  -^  ^y^^^^^  ^  added,  of  thcJseUvingin,  or  who 

Knlfl^^'F^'^'Tv^^^^  are  from,  the  runU  districts.                  ^ 

of  the  deaths  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Mane  Antomette,  '                               Jamks  M   Lewih' 

was  ever  printed  1    If  it  was,  perhaps  a  copy  or  two  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S. 

may  have  escaped  destruction. 

R.VLPn  N.  James.  North  of  Ireland  PRoviirciALiSMS  (4**  S. 

Aflhford,  Kent.  xii  479.)— Dandie  Dinmont  to  Vanbeest  Blown  : 
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"  ^Ve  niaim  off  like  whillreU  before  the  whole 
clanjamfery  be  doun  upon  us."  The  glossary  to 
my  edition  of  Scott  (Blackwood,  25  vols.,  small 
^vo.)  exphiioB  it  like  Mr.  Skiptos,  as  =  weasel, 
and.  adds,  ''from  white  throat." 

C.  F.  S.  Warres,  M.A. 
T"Nprni,isnED  Poems  by  Burns  (4'*  S.  lit.  470.) 
^Un  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  attended 
the  sale  referred  to,  I  can  statepositiveiy  that  these 
"poDmH"ivere  of  a  most  diagraceful  description, 
and  should  never  have  appeared  in  public.  They 
iire,  however,  scurerly  "  unpublished,"  having  twice, 
ius  I  am  informed,  appeared  in  print,  although  they 
Uim  only  have  been  circuktedamonga  certain claaa 
ofieaders.  Jambs  Brittbs. 

Ma.    HERREftT    SrESCEfl   ASD    THE   PoKER    (4"" 

.S.  xii,  47!.) — IfJlR,  Kkbukl  will  refer  to  Bosweir 
Li/c  of  Jokntoii,  he  will  come  across  n  conversation 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes  to  the  practice  of 
leaving  the  poker  agiiinst  the  bars  in  order  to  mak; 
iho  fire  bnro  up,  and  ho  explains  this  to  be  a  su- 
pcratition,  boru  in  monkish  timei,  when  the  sign 
of  the  blessed  cross  was  thought  to  exercise  a  pne- 
potcnt  influence  even  over  the  blazing  of  the  fire, 
or  other  minute  domestic  concerns  ;  if  evil  and 
I  li  h'erou*  ap'rts  were  p  tt'ug  the  fire  o  t  set 
p  t!  e  cross    nd  thej  wo  Id  flee  awiy 

H   G  Kevsedt 


t 


fWl 


los  H*  S. 
I  J      has  fdlen    nto  the  popular 

I         Marj     w  fe  of  %\  dliam  de 
'  y  not  have  been  a  Do  Ro», 

I  ^Iar)   w  fe  of  KalphdeCobham 

n  1  Tl  urn  a  ut  Brotl  erton  The  nq  post  mort  of 
the  uother  was  t.ken  J  ne  1j  to  21  13"?  but 
d  einot;,  e  the  d-ite  f  her  death  (la  E  II  00}. 
Th  t    f  th     t       t  n  two  membrajies  that 

■-■e  5     i  theraon  thellth, 

Of   T  n  \os    9)      That  the 

ell  r  ^1  W  11  am  de  Eos     I 

know    f  ebodyB(DiitdftlB!) 

1  c  I  it    I    re  I  1  nee  I  should  be  glud 

t    know  t  Hermentr  de 

Ft.    O  OPT    frt^TES      E  CHtrRCHLs(4''>  S    XV 

J  — fr  d  t  una   of  supernatural    n- 

I  I   (  r  the  I  n  Iracce  of  works  of 

nhne  !  U)  h^ngland     b  milar 

i    I     of  d  ff    It  es  exper  eoced 

II  1 1  nt,  A      ^ordumsof  tnnks, 

^  I     I    1  I      c  met  w  tl    n  any    nstances. 

In  one  u   e  the  p,  teway  of  a  palace  could  not  be 

ere  t   1     nt  I      1    n  an  v  et  n  was  buned    n  the 

fo  n  U     a       In  u  other  n  small  stone  abr  no  on 

the  h      I        rked  (he  spot  where  the  daughter  of 

the  1    \   {       1  id  been  sacr  floed    to  prop  tiate  the 

ev  1   up  r  t     who  'jite    at  cally  destroyed    n  tl  e 

n  phi  ll     nork  do  e    n  the  diy     nt  I  con    hated 

bj  tl     I  !oQ  I    oli      n^ 


Add  Churchdown,  or  "  Chosen,"  us  it  is  popularly 
culled  on  its  steep  hill  near  Cheltenham. 

W.  J.  Bersharo  Smith. 

Very  often  the  basements  of  temples,  and  other 
edifices,  are  represented  as  resting  on  hideous  squat 
figures  of  dwarfs,  pressed  down  by  the  superin- 
cumbent weight.  Kuch  sculptures  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  same  superstitious  notions. 

The  belief  in  the  evil  agency  of  daemons,  or 
disembodied  spirits,  still  exercises  a  consplcuouft 
influence  in  India  and  Tartary,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  Bast ;  and  like  so  many  other  myths  has, 
(irobably,  travelled  westward,  and  thus  is  found 
ingering  in  the  traditions  of  these  abortive  church 
sites,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  exhibited  in 
your  columns.  W.  E. 

"Bleeth"  (J*  S.  xii.  367,  415.)— This  word 
still  live^,  with  no  other  audible  change  than  that 
of  the  final  aspirated  mute  to  the  tenuis,  in  the 
East- Anglian  border.  An  aged  female  parishioner 
of  mine  accounted  to  ne  some  years  ago  for  the' 
non-appearance  of  her  little  grandson  at  school  by 
stating  there  were  no  longer  any  children  from  the- 
neighbouring  cottages  to  accompany  him,  and 
alone  he  could  not  go,  he  wiia  so  blate.  Possibly 
the  word,  in  her  use  of  it,  meant  only  shy,  not 
absolutely  timid.  In  Ramsay's  OentU  Shq^htrd, 
"  Faith,  losses,  ye  're  no  blate,  ia  the  exclamation 
of  a  male  character  who  comes  upon  two  damselB. 
treading  Itnen  in  their  washing-tubs,  acompendiouB 
mode  of  cleaning  once  much  in  vogue,  with  theii 
clothes  elevated  more  than  in  his  estimation,  as  ho 
meant  them  to  believe,  was  consistent  with  perfect 
modesty. 


The  radical  meaning  may  possibly  be  spiritleis, 
of  the   quality   so   indicated  having 


the  .        . 

gradually  usurped  the  place  of  this  their  result ; 
for  compare  the  modern  High  Dutch  bliitU,  equi- 
valent to  Latin  hebtn,  in  nearly  oil  its  meanings. 
J.  Walkxr.  - 
Wood  DittoD,  Combs. 

Welsh  Lakguaoe  (4"'  S.  xii.  3G8,  415.)— I 
know  of  no  reason  (if  there  is  I  should  like  to 
know  it)  why  we  should  truce  Welsh  words  through 
the  French.  True  there  ore  a  few  Welsh  words  of 
French  origin,  such  as  earrai,  numeg,  bastten, 
gwtmyU;  but  Welsh  words  of  Latin  origin  were 
most  probably  introduced  direct  by  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Agea.  The  following  may  bo  given  as 
examples — josW  (vesper),  imtctd/I  (cucuUhs),  leml 
(templum),  yttwyli  (stella=the  star  of  Bethlehem), 
i'or  Uie  y  compare  ytgrythyr  (scriptura)  and  ysproyd 
(spiritus).  It  is  a  mistake,  though  a  common  one, 
to  suppose  the  Welsh  ll  {q.e.  I  aspirate)  is  pro- 
nounced like  Ilk  EnglisL  Lhmelly  is  not  pro- 
nounced Llanelthy  except  by  those  who  are  not 
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[(*a.ZILDsii.S7,79: 


Welsh.    EtjTnologimllr  jrticjK  is  no  more  related 
to  Itotl/lK  U^  ia  epiphany.  J.  C.  Unsose, 

Allow  me  to  correct  one  misprint  in  my  nnawcr 
to  the  query  about  yshcyll,  Ac  The  word  fur 
Ember  dajH  should  be  Cyd-goriau(Dot  Cyil-goria»), 
'iaw  being  a  comuioit  reading  of  Welsh  plurnle. 
Thongh  I  do  not  positively  nsBcrt  that  my  own 
derivation  of  yitir^ll,  from  &oHe,  is  the  right  one, 
I  mnet  lake  exccptian  to  that  suggested  by 
M.  H.  R.  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  the  II 
in  Welsh  h  not  pronouncrf  like  th,  though  niany 
Englishmen  in  their  attempts  to  give  the  sound  do 
pronounce  it  so  (e.g.,  they  say  DolgelAley,  Thhin- 
aoMen,  &c.).  The  recipe  once  given  uie  by  a 
Welsh  native  for  sounding  tie  iiwas  to  "put  jour 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  youi  moutli,  and  hiM 
iikt  a  gooic,"  and  no  doubt  tliis  process  does  give 
something  of  the  Kound  required.  Secondly,  the 
prefix  in  yittej/tl  is  y,  not  yt.  This  nppeais  from 
the  fact  that  in  all  Welsh  words  which  really  begin 
vith  yj  (a  modification  of  as-  or  a-)  the  cunBononts 
e,  p,  I,  following  sufier  what  is  called  the  soft 
miitalion  into  g,  b,  d ;  e.g.,  i/i-2iar(A  from  yt  and 


observed  by  Max  Miiller,  in  his  Ltcivrei  on  the 
SHmet  of  Langnage,  that  the  Celtic  peoples  seem 
to  have  been  averse  to  pronouncing  i,  followed  by 
a  consonant,  without  prefixing  a  vowel,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  of  a  Welsh  word  begin- 
ningwitJisuch  a  combination  asip,  st,  &c.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  numerous  instances  like  y-tpryd, 
y-itori,  y-iteia,  y-igoi,  &c.,  all  foreign  words  formed 
from  tpirit,  tlory,  item,  idiool  respectively,  with 
the  y  prefixed  for  convenience  in  pronouncing ;  and 
it  is  to  this  ckss  that  y-slmjll  (whatever  its 
«tyinology)  most  certainly  belongs. 

C.  S.  Jeniuii. 

The  explanation  g^ven  by  M.  H.  E,  is,  to  Bay  the 
least  of  it,  far  fetched.  As  the  latter  syllable  of 
"ystwjll"  is  not  pronounced  b^  the  Welsh  like 
"  twilth,"  it  ia  not  easy  to  perceive  how  it  can  be 
"obviously  the  origin  of  the  English  word 'twelfth,' 
which"  (your  correspondent  somewhat  dogmatically 
adds)  "is  the  meaning  of  the  Welsh  word."  Possibly 
Mr.  Jerram,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  Lat. 
Stella,  is  nearer  the  mark.  For  my  part,  however, 
I  prefer  Dr.  Owen  Pughe's  etymology,  namely, 
"  YilgnnjU,  that  exists  in  the  gloom,  an  epithet  for 
the  star  of  the  epiphany."  R.  W. 

Italiak  Works  of  Art  at  Paris,  is  1S15 
{4"'6.  xii.  342,  411.)— Asitwillbe  .^^well  to  be 
accurate  in  all  that  relates  to  this  matter,  Cuescent 
ehould  have  given  the  entire  passage  he  quotes.  It 
Btands  ;  "Ainsi,  il  est  constant  que  tous  ces  objets 
d'art,  n'ont  point  M  enler^  de  vive  force,  comnu 
on  pTtnd  unc  villt  dtutaiit."  Crrsceht  hat 
omitted  the  last  sentence.    It  t^ves  the  sense  in 


which  (be  former  part  of  the  paragraph  mnat  be 
taken.  I  also  explained  that  "the  writer  of  tlw 
pamphlet  there  states  that,  in  1(414,  the  allied 
sovereigns  might,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  conquea^ 
have  claimed  all  the  works  of  art." 

<  to  "brigand-like  conditions,"  I  will  only 
observe  there  is  one  thing  which  is  very  cettwD, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Continental  Europe,  aaa 
even  we  in  England,  owe  the  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion, which  all  now  enjoy  in  different  degrees,  lea 
to  the  French  Bevolntion  of  1789  than  to  thie  in- 
vasions by  (he  FrencL  They  broke  down  the 
tyranny  of  individuals  and  classes  ;  and  but  tor 
that  into  Italy,  she  would  not  now  he  so  free  as  she 
is.  R,u.ni  N.  Jaubs. 

Ash  ford,  Kent. 

"  TnE  CoKSTADI.E  OF   OPBNSHAW,"  &C. :   "  LiKE 

THE  Parson  of  Saddlbwick"  (4*  S.  xii,  388, 436.) 
—These  proverbs  arc  from  ChesMi*.  Open^wis 
a  township  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  and  about 
three- and-a-half  miles  from  the  Cathedral,  where 
the  stocks  were  formerly  placed,  and  the  beggais 
might  obviously  have  been  impounded  neiOrer  noma 
at  a  very  much  smaller  cost  of  time  and  labour. 
The  proverb  hits  the  un-v-udom  of  the  Openshaw 
people.  Saddleworth  (not  Saddlewick)  its  a  lara;e 
district  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
but  situated,  ecclesiastically,  in  the  parish  of 
Rochdale,  in  the  co.  of  Lajicaster.  The  proverb 
wa«  named  to  me  in  1828,  when  I  was  curate  there, 
OS  being  at  least  two  centuries  old ;  periiaw  it  was 
more  ancient  stitl.  F.  fi.  B. 

Milnrow  Vicongc. 

Openshaw  is  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester, so  the  explanation  of  the  fitst  proverb  is 
not  £ir  to  seek.  The  diocese  of  Cheater  seems  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  county ;  fbc 
Openshaw  is,  of  course,  in  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancastor, 

This  mistake  helps  me  to  what  I  beg  to  offer  as  a 
very  ^bable  solution  of  the  other  difficulty  about 
"  the  Parson  of  Soddlewick."  I  have  an  old  histoir 
of  Chceliire,  older  than  Ray's  Provtrbe,  The  VaU 
Royal  of  England,  by  Daniel  King,  105G,  and,  ail 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  Openshaw,  neither  ia 
(hero  of  Saddlewick  ;  nor  is  Saddlewick  to  ba 
found  in  I/ewia's  Topographical  Dictionary,  so  that 
I  think  we  may  agree  with  Grose  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  parish  of  this  name  in  Englimd.  The 
name  shonld  bo  Saddleworth,  a  chapeliy  of  Roch- 
dide,  outlying  in  Yorkshire,  but,  like  the  other 
place,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  till  the  creation  of 
the  see  of  Manchester.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  in  spenking  or  writing,  in'ri  might  be  taken 
for  irorOi,  cspeci.illy  ns  each  termination  is  common 
enough.  Once  upon  a  time,  this  Saddlcworth  was 
the  only  chapelled  hamlet  in  the  extonaive  parish 
of  Rochdale.     Britton,  in  his  Bwtttirt  of  England, 
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(juotes  from  The  JTixiory  of  Whalley,  to  which 
iibbey  tile  living  of  Rochdiile  formerly  helongoil  :— 

"The  chupelof  Saddlaworth,  tha  only  ono  npon  the 
old  faumJDCion  witliia  thii  parish,  wu  erected  b; 
^Villi>in  de  ytHpIstoii,  lord  of  ttiat  nmoU  Kod  iartaroiu 
tract  (in  YorksUire),  in  the  end  of  the  Iwalfth  or  bej 
of  the  tliirCeontli  centuij." 

And  then  it  is  said  how,  "by  charter,  the  Dean 
of  WhaUey,  the  Vicnt  of  Rochdale,  and  the  patron 
frni-c  licence  to  the  aaid  Stupleton  to  cause  divine 
oflieea  to  be  celebrated  in  hischapcl  at  Saddleworth' 
(Whitiikcr';<  Hiitory  of  WlmlUy.p.  433,  quoted  ii 
Britton'a  Braiities,  vol  ix.  p.  299).  It  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  likely  apot  for  sueh  a  anying  ubout 
the  pirson  to  be  used  by  the  more  civilized 
ncigbliours.  Perhaps  some  "Lnncashire  antiquaiy 
can  throw  more  light  on  the  matter. 

J.  H.  L  Oaklet. 

'■\ViiJFfLBR"{4"'S,  xii.  284,354,  397,416.)- 
Before  this  word  is  diaraissed,  the  following  use 
it  might  be   noted,   in  the   aenae   of  a  flag.     In 
Movcmbcr,  1760,  the  French  enpeditionaiy  force, 
under  Cnniniodorc  Thurol,  was  lying  in  the  harbour 
■of  Goltenbiirg,  and  at  the  game  time  a  Liven 
ship,  commanded  by  Capt.  Eimmer,  happened 
be  there.     ^\'hen  Capt.  Himraet  returned  to  Li'.  „ 
]>ool,  he  made  n  very  particukr  report  on  the 
strenfrth  of  Thurot's  squadron,  and  of  the  equipment 
«f  ilia  various  shipa.      Among  other  matters,  he 
reported  that,  "when  they  sailed,  the  commodore 
Jind    accond    resael    curried    white    whiffle ts,    oi 
pendants  forward,  all  the  rest  had  red  vanea,  &c" 
W.  H.  Pattersos. 
Bclfut. 

Battles  of  Wild  Beasts  (4""  S,  .til  flS,  110, 
IDS,  272,  338.)— In  1825,  in  order  to  attract 
visitors  to  iiis  caravana,  Wombweil  advertised  a 
combat  to  come  off  between  one  of  his  lions  and 
six  hiill-do;rs.  Betting  men  were  in  high  fever, 
and  dos  fanciers  in  high  glee.  Appeals  were 
BunierouB  to  prevent  the  fight,  and  oa  your  cor- 
teapondent  hopes  public  opinion  will  he  brought 
to  bear  on  battuca  and  Hurlingham  sporta  of  the 
present  day,  I  give  nn  example  of  the  pressure 
tiaed  in  Wombwell's  time  to  suppress  the  combat. 
It  U  a  letter  published  in  the  Tiinu  newspaper  of 
the  peri'jd,  addreasod  to  Wombweil,  written  by  u 
niemlinr  of  the  Society  uf  Friends.  It  commenced 
with  (ho  wtll-knowa  Quaker's  greeti 

"  Friend.  I  have  heard  with  & 
of  en  Intended  GkIi^  between  a  " 
exhibiLcd  by  tliet.  cmenuontly 

protection,  and  lii  bulldogs.  I  write  to  thee  to  ontreat 
thee,  in  Clinatian  lote,  that  whatevar  may  be  thy  hope 
of  KRin  liy  thifl  cruel  nad  aisumoeful  exhibition,  thon 
wilt  not  iirf^coed.  Recollect  they  are  God's  creatures. 
We  ere  inrurmed  in  i-cripCure  that  'Hot  even  a  sparrow 
falls  tri  the  ground'  witliaut  hia  notice.  And  aa  thig 
Tery  thockiiii-fcene  muat  be  to  gratify  Bipirit  of  cruelly. 
M  noil  at  gaiiihlin^-,  for  it  ig  a«>erted  that  large  nima  of 
money  are  wagered  on  y  event  of  tba  contart,  it  moit 


li  a  Rreat  degree  of  horror 
a  lion  that  baa  loni;  been 
■    ■       ■       ;boanunSe      " 


be  msFked  with  Divine  displB«»uro.  Depend  upon  It 
that  the  Almighty  will  avenge  the  safTenngi  of  hiJ 
tonnuDted  creatures  on  their  tormentors.  For  though 
he  ia  a  Ood  of  Love  he  is  alao  a  God  of  Juatice.  and  I 
believe  no  deed  of  cruelty  haa  ever  gone  unpiinlahed. 
Allow  me  to  ask  tbee  how  thou  nilt  endure  to  see  thy 
lion,  Nero,  that  noble  animal  which  thon  hast  ao  loni 
protected,  and  which  haa  bei^n  ia  part  the  msaiu  of 
supplying  thee  with  tha  means  of  life,  maagled  and 
blei;ding  before  tbee.    Oh  spare,  spare  thy  poor  beast 


the, 


, ^..^   _..  ._.   __^ ^  alto  be  torn. 

Cjpare  the  horrid  spectacle .  Whoever  persuaded  thee  so 
to  cipoae  thy  Lion,  or  those  who  would  urge  oa  the 
Bull-doga,  are  far  beneath  Che  brulea  they  would  torment, 
and  are  unworthy  the  aame  of  men  or  rational  creature*. 
Whatever  thou  mayest  gain  by  this  diaKvaceful  oihibi- 

thy  substance.  Kafrnin;  tha  pmctioo  of  benevoleoea 
will  afford  thee  more  true  comfort  than  the  poaaeasion  of 
Ihouianda.  Bemember  that  canards  are  always  cruel, 
but  y'  brave  love  Meny,  snd  delight  to  Save.  With 
sincere  deiiia  for  tbj  bappinesi  and  weKara,  I  am  thy 
Friend,  S.  BoABi. 

The  ubove  letter,  if  republished  in  your  columns, 
may  possibly  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  the  followers 
of  the  cruel  sports  to  which  your  correspondent 
ailodes,  and  may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  them 
to  discontinue  barbarous  amusements,  unworthy  of 
civilized  mea  Otht  Ttkk. 

Chaucer  (4*"  S,  lii.  363,  433.)— Neither  of  the 
replies  to  this  query  have  mentioned  the  tiut  tluit 
in  our  early  language  careyne,  i.  t.  carrion,  did  not 
neceasarilj  mean  flesh  in  a  state  of  putreiactioii, 
but  simply  a,  dead  body,  a  corpse. 

Thus  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  (1296),  p.  26S  : — 
"  And  amjta  ])0r  an  hatayle,  and  >ar  grot  doc  slows 
And  ey{te  hondred  ft  fourty  men,  &  her  cartnytt 

And  in  Halle's  Cftrom^M,  p.  104  :— 

And  t>esides  the  CarioHt  which  wer  left  dedde  on  tli« 
ground." 

Henbt  H.  GitiBB. 
St.  Donttas'l,  Eegent's  Paik. 


^Uctllancautf. 

KOTES  ON  B00K8,  ETC. 

ThtMiiuiT  Worki  of  George  GroU.     WilA  Critical  St- 

narit  on   hit   Intilltcttal  Ckaracter,    Writingi,  and 

SpMcAei.     By  Alexander  Bnjn.     (Murray.) 

I  form,  printing,  and  binding  this  volume  corrtapoluU 

ith  the  Lift  o/  Gtorgi  Orelt.  to  which  it  ia  an  indiapao- 

sable  a4juiict.     It  is  abook  full  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 

"'    some  opioions  that  may  meet  with  disaent.     In  ft 

■w  of  "John  Stuart  Mill  on  Sir  William  Hamilton," 

Mr.  Qrote  quotes  the  fotlowinn  pawage  from  Mr,  Mill ; — 

If,  instead  of  the  glad  tidings  that  there  eiiiti  » 

.   Ig  in  whom  alt  the  excel lenciea  wbi oh  the  highest 

hamanmind  can  conccirr,  ciista  in  a  degree  inoonceivahlA 

I  am  informed  tliat  the  world  is  ruled  by  a  Being 

;  atlributee  are  infinite,  but  what  they  are  we  can- 

arn,  eicept  that  tlie  highest  human  morality  doei 

inction  them— conrince  me  of  this,  and  I  wiU  bear 

my  fate  aa  I  may.     But  when  1  am  told  that  I  mart 

balteve  tliis,  and  at  the  same  time  call  Uiia  Being  by  the 
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iwmes  which  siprets  tad  iffirm  the 
monlity,  I  bbt  in  pluo  terua  tliaC  Iwil 
power  auoh  >  Being  mnj  haTB  oier  mo,  t 
which  he  canool  do.  that  is,  compel  me 
I  will  oall  no  being  gre&t  who  i>  not  w 
I  apply  thM  epithf" '" " 


Thj 


.„ to  hell  fur  not  to  celling  hi 

x>  hell  I  muat  go." 

which  puaagfl  Mr.  Grole  nmkei  the  following  cc 


"This  concluding  dfclamti' 
wiyi;  Mi.  Mill  snaounceg  hi, 
for  himKir,  nod  acoarding  ti 
Kience,  what  Uod  he  will  not  * 
cordinily  ajmpathiae  with  hli 


a  memoitibte  in  m&n; 


ttfoMr  rei 
hiKuelf  if 


reMlreJ,  t 


iclp  it. 

cfeed  rewy  prepared  for  i 

■  i&ncj  the  star 


dual  >hall  de termini 


Citile,  phnktric  god  or  godd, 
elders ;  end  if  the  futi  ~ 


ntbei 


which 


compel  him  to  renounce  thoEc  gods,  proclaiming  openly 
that  be  does  so,  he  must  count  upun  such  treatn 
will  go  far  to  spoil  the  lalue  of  the  present  life  I 
eTCD  before  he  puses  to  those  ultenoi  liabiliiies 
Mr.  Mill  indicates  in  the  distance." 

The  other  artitlei  in  the  Tulume,  especially 
Plato's  theory  as  to  the  rotation  of   the  earth, 
MCODd  on  Early  Rnman  Iliitnrr.  are  more    uti 
than  the  one  which  deiils  with  Mill' 
philosophy. 
JIuiCorii  of  ike  ChriiUai  Ckuivk.     From  the  Aposioli 

AgB  to  the  Reformation,  A.u.  61—1617,     By  ' ' 

Robertson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Cantei' 

Rerised  Edition. 


of  Uamiltoi 


Rerised  Edition.    (Murrey.) 
UiNERiL  readers  and  students  of  religii 
■like  be  congratulated  on  this  new  isaue  (to  be  eomploled 
in  eight  Tolumes)  of  Canon  Robertson's  JlUtorg  of  lie 
Chrittiatt  CAu'Ch.     The  dignified  subject ' 
more  ably  treated,  and  there  is  not  a  pag 
reader's    interest  is  not  powerfully  attracted.      Canon 
Bobertson's  style  hea  the  rare  beauty  of  simplicity, 
he  asserts  nothing  without  quoting  his  authority, 

spirit  of  fairness  and  Christian  charity.     In  the  pre 
Tolume,  from  the  record  of  the  uttering  of  the  > 
known  words  of  Bl.  John—"  Lose  one  another,  because 
Is  the  Lonl's  commandment;  and  if  (his  only  he  pel 


fonue 


tcilliai 


in  the  I 


-down   to  the   behndi 
rlcr  of  the  fourth  century,  the 


-  of  condensation, 


n  (he  work  called  CritM-Cnm 
us  anicles  preiiooilypriatBl 
le  has  done  well  in  wtr  doini 


ith  unflagginz  spirit,  I 

mmtyi,  put  together  i 
popular  period  LCaTs,  a 

The  articles  are  illustral ,  -^,-, 

usiia.  ThafiratiolumoandapartionoftheKeoiiSacw 
_-  _.Dd  to  America.  Mr.  Thorabury  always  suBCcedt  in 
amusing,  and  he  b&s  nerer  been  more  amorinf  than  ia 
"  '  Croii  Joumtgi.  There  are  etorlea  enough  to  Wt 
_^  _  profeuional  "  diner  out,"  and  some  of  them  vontd 
stagger  that  well-known  story.steller,  Mr.  Ben  Trorato, 

A  Rrcord  q/  T\evghU  oa  Rtligloiu,  Political,  Saeiat,  and 
Ptrtfuial  SabJH^,  Jron  1S43  to  1873;  to  which  b 
added  Tin  Slory  of  ihi  Kiag'i  Son.  By  J.  B.  WariDg, 
Architect.  (Triibner  k  Co.) 
Tqkbb  two  Tolumes  embrace  thoughts  on  to  mj  muT 
ibjecta,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  interest  tba  geDetu 
ader,  who,  however,  may  be  eicuced  if  he  aeocpli  not 
'crything  that  is  stated  without  some  littls  laniiu. 
he  title  originally  intended  was  "  The  Recoid  of  Hj 
tner  Life,"  but  abandoned  for  private  Teasoni.  Tha 
riter  has  restricted  hioiself,  to  quote  hii  own  words, 
to  recording  his  thoughts  on  Tarioni  eubjedi.  but 
priucipnlly  on  religion,  among  which  will  be  ionnd 
Bevcrnl  which  ere  suggestire  of  the  various  trials 
throughout  which  his  muI  had  to  paas  on  its  way  ts 
spiritual  light  and  freedom." 

Endlai  Mirth  and  Amyutmtnl.    A  CoUectiao  of  Mirth' 
ful  Games,    I'urlour    Pastimes,    &c.      Compiled    and 
Arranged  by  Chariea  Gilbert.    Illustrated  by  Oeorge 
CruiksliBnk  and  others.     (Dean  k  Hon.) 
This  may  very  fairly  be  described  u  "  &  capital  and 
clever   collection"   of   amusemenla  well   Bdapt«d  for 
Christmas  ;  in  the  pleasant  illustrations  it  contaiuu,  con- 
sists not  tho  least  merit  of  the  cotlectioo. 

fiotini  la  CatTt^panttenU. 

C.   C. — At  a  lamplt  of  tke  only  niTtatcnaile   and 


thcfoiloicing  Ittttr. 
out  Ue  U.T«al  »ain 
OMfl-iioa  atlogtlhiT  i 


the  reply, 
the  subject 
the  close  . 


which  I 
of  "  Cli 


mdmi  of  ■'  N.  &  9.,"  m  fMblitk 
IK  eun  atiart  tUeieriler,i/ idtarriet 
I  biloK,  hi  viit  bt  eirnlatins  an 
ifovndtd  an  fact  :~ 

London,  ISth  Bee,  18T3. 
ind  you  that  yon  have  not  pablisheJ 
Forwarded  some  weeks  since,  upoa 
mte. "    Unless  it  is  published  before 


author  has  displayed 

without  any  eacriflce  of  lucidity, 

from  fint  to  last.     We  would  only  notice  an  apparent 

oontradictioa  in  two  passages:— "  The  Koman  polidml 

view  of  religion  was,  indeed,    not  to   he   disturbed  by 

argument.     All  that  the  magistrate  had  to  care  for  was 

a  conformity  to  the  established  rites — a  conformity  which 

was  considered  to  be  a  duty  towards  the  state,  but  was 

not  supposed  to  imply  any  inward  conviction.''- P.  3,'., 

At  p.  90,^lhe  execution  of  the  senator  Apollonius,  charged 

with  being  a  Christian,  is  mentioned    ' 


.,   _.    _  --itisfactory  .„,„ 

Kotices  to  Corri'Spondents  "  for  the  non- 
sfaall  take  steps  to  warn  the  public,  not 
lers,  Bgninnt  sending  "  Replies  "  to  Qneriet, 
wiutooftime.  If  only  tho  communication! 
of  iniiicrtieri  ate  printed,  notice  should  be  given  of  tha 
Yours  obediently. 


ni8  favouritism  which  preva 
parent  when  Mr.  Thorns  waapn 
n  proprietorship  commenced  it  i 


lied   1 


sufficiently 


gthei 


posed  conditioi 


for  their  belief." 


iment  of  death 


Criti-Crou  Jmirnrat.      By  Walter  Thorabury.    2  tols. 

(Hurst  k  Blackett.) 
Mi.  ThoksbdrT,  who  has  just  successively  completed  the 
Srst  Tolume  of  his  Old  and  A'tw  London  {published  by 
Messrs.  Cossell  &,  Co.),  end  has  commenced  the  s< 


B.  8.  T.-JVof  m /'«;«,  6«(  in  Wydurlyia  Popt.— 
"&ome  in  a  polished  strain  write  Pastoral ; 
Arcadia  speaks  the  lunguege  of  the  Mall." 
D.  O. — Am  to  the  doeent.  tee  cannot  fpfoi;  but  Tamar- 
'.aiit  (it  u  laid)  boailed  of  hitonging  to  tM  Iribi  of  Dan. 
II.  F.  iat  bun  tnavoidiibl!/  df/ernd, 
W.  T.  TA—A  nticipalvL     Sa  pp.  £0%  BSO. 
W.  H.  and  11.— Jn  otu-  not  aanlw. 
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NOTICB. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  ''  The 
Editor  " — Advertisements  and  Business  Letters  to  **  The 
Publisher  "—at  the  Office,  20,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ire  decline  to  return  com- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

To  all  communications  should  be  affixed  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

POPULAR  WORKS  BY  MR.  SMILES. 


Small  Sto.  8«. 

SELF  HELP.     With  Illustrations  of  Conduct  and 
Perseverance.      By  SAMUEL  SMILES,  Author  of  "Livei  of 

British  EngiDeers." 

"  This  admirable  little  ▼olume.  \vhloh  Mr.  Smiles  hM  called  *  Self 
Help,'  has  been  appreciated  an  it  defsenres,  for  it  ii  a  book  which  muBt 
Mtimulate  many  a  youth  to  form  habits  of  temperance,  flragality,  and 
industry.  It  appeals  to  all  the  noblest  sentiments  that  elevate  man- 
duty,  honour,  and  obedience."— iSp«ctator. 

By  the  same  Author, 

CHARACTER.      A  Companion  Volume   to   "  Self 

Help."    Small  8VO.    6«. 

**  A  charming  volume.  In  a  small  comi>ass  is  compressed  much 
»t«rliDg  sense  and  advice,  culled  from  all  sources,  ingeniously  woven 
into  a  continuous  whole.  —J^oAn  BvXL 

in. 
The    STORY    of   the    LIVES    of   GEORGE    and 

ROBERT    STEPHENSON,    Railway    Engineers.       Woodcuts. 

Small  Svo.  6«. 

"  A  story  worthy  to  be  known  by  thousands,  and  issued  in  a  form 
which  will  make  it  accessible  by  men  of  humble  means  who  have 
cKpecial  right  to  be  amonv  its  readers  :  we  hope  that  no  library  open 
t^  wurkiug  men  will  be  without  it."— .Eapamtner. 

IV. 

LIFE  of  THOMAS  TELFORD,  with  a  History  of 

Ruads  and  Travelling  in  England.    Woodcuts.    Small  8vo.  (ts. 

V. 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY;   or,  Iron  Workers 

and  Tool  Makers.    Small  8vo.  6«. 

VI. 

A  BOY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD.    By 

ijAMUEL  SMILES  the  Younger.    Woodcuts.    Small  8vo.  6«. 

"  A  volume  of  the  healthiest  and  most  agreeable  kind.  Unaffected, 
vivacious,  and  rich  in  incident.  It  contains,  moreover,  a  large 
uinount  of  iufurmation ;  and  in  writing  of  well-known  places,  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  sees  with  his  own  eyes  and  not  turongh  *the 
lipectaoles  of  books.'"— PaU  MaU  GazatU. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street 

A  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  THE  WORKS  OP  GEORGE 

BORROW. 

"  Let  the  tourist  read  George  Borrow  and  envy  him.  It  is  half  apity 
U]at  such  a  man  cauDot  go  walking  about  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of 
people  who  are  not  gifted  with  lej^s  so  stout  and  eyes  so  discerning. 
May  it  be  long  before  he  lays  by  his  satchel  and  his  staff,  and  ceases  to 
interest  uud  iustruct  the  world  with  his  narratives  of  travels.*— 
Uptctaior, 

Now  ready,  5  vols,  post  8vo.  5«.  each, 

THE    GYPSIES    of    SPAIN:    their    Manners, 
riistoms.  Religion,  and  Language.     By  GEORGE  BORROW. 
With  Portrait. 

By  the  Same, 

The    BIBLE  in   SPAIN:    or,   the    Journeys,   Ad- 
ventures, and  Imprisonment-s  of  an  Englishman  in  an  Attempt  to 

Circulate  the  i?criptures  in  the  Peninsula. 

III. 

LAVENGRO:    The   Scholar,   the  Gipsy,    and  the 

Priest. 

IV. 

The  ROMANY  RYE  :  a  Sequel  to  "  Lavengro." 

V. 

WILD  WALES :  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street 


LORD  BYRON'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

(Copyright  Edition.) 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  t  vols,  royal  8to.  iSt.  cloth. 

rpHE  PROSE  and  POETICAL  WORKS  of  LORD 

JL  BYRON.  Collected  and  arranged  with  Notes  by  Scott,  JelTerj, 
Wilson,  Gifford,  Crabbe,  Heber,  Lo&bart.  &c.  With  Notices  of  hia 
Lifsi    By  THOMAS  MOORE,  Author  of  '*  LaUa  Rookh."  &o. 

II. 
8  Tols.  S4mo.  price  One  Guinea, 

The    POCKET    EDITION    of    the    POETICAL 

WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON.    Bound  and  complete  in  a  Case. 

**  It  would  be  diiBcutt  to  select  a  more  suitable  or  acceptable  gift  for 
presentation.  Each  Tolnme  is  beautifully  printed  and  tasteftJlyhoand, 
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A.  on  banns  of  marriaf^e,  411 

"  Chronographise  Sacrae,"  448 
AbgilluB  (John),  Prester  John  of  Abyssinia,  228 
Absolution,  quotation  on,  471 
Acacia  and  Freemasonry,  209,  314,  43G 
Accent,  note  on,  32() 
Acheen,  its  pronunciation,  209,  256,  318 
Actors  who  have  died  on  the  stage,  26,  817 
Adams  (J.)  on  St.  Kew,  87 
Addis  (J.)  on  "  Altamira,"  14 

Caprichio,  434 

Gipsy  language,  78 

Parallel  passages,  186,  44G 

"  Piers  the  Plowman,"  97 

Slum,  its  meaning,  413 
Addison  (Joseph),  reputed  portrait  at  Holland  House, 

357 
Administrator  and  executor,  308,  350 
yEIfric's  *'  Life  of  S.  Oswald,"  308 
-^quus  on  Bishop  Lee,  197 
Affebridge,  its  meaning,  328,  375,  484 
A.  (F.  S.)  on  quotations  in  catalogues,  478 
A.  (G.  H.)  on  bell-ringing,  166 

Tavern  signs,  16G 

Time — a  parenthesis  in  eternity,  377 
A.  (H.  L.)  on  Martin  Madan,  500 
A.  (H.  &)  on  Gilles  de  Laval,  417 

"  London  by  Night,"^  287 
Ainger  (A.)  on  Shakspeariana,  84 
A.  (J.  H.  L.)  on  Lawrence  Lawrence  of  Jamaiofti  144 


"  Albert  Lnnel,''  its  author,  126 

Alciat  (Andrew),  his  **  Emblems,**  52,  232 

Alexis,  Emperor  of  Russia,  curious  trait,  240 

Algeria,  handbook  to,  839 

Allegory  defined,  45 

Alliteration  in  Shakspeare,  21 

Alma  on  "  Old  man  of  the  sea,"  96 

**  Altamira,"  two  plays  so  named,  14,  58 

A.  (M.)  on  Montrose  family,  247 

Ambassadors  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  1G8 

Amber,  where  found,  78 

American  boarding-houses,  828 

American  civil  war,  its  histories,  368 

American  poets,  208,  273 

American  postage  portraits,  386 

American  worthies,  309,  375,  436,  460,  504 

Americanisms,  106,  327,  522 

Amory  (Thomas),  alias  John  Buncle,  385 

Ampthill  oaks,  446,  481 

Anagrams,  *'  Thomas  Hartley,"  &c.,  120  ;  *'  Ativs 

ate,"  467 
"Ancren  Kiwle,^*  notes  on  the,  224 
Angelo  (Michael),  engraving  of  lus  *'  Hieremeas,*  7 

74,118 
Anglo-Scotus  on  compurgators,  498 

Cullen  diuroh  insorioiionsy  23, 114] 

DeQuinds,  182 

Lady  chapel,  101,  882 

PcimMink  (A.),  198 

Serfdom  in  Scotknd,  451 

ISgiittlibniyotttalogns^  172 
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An^lo-Sootiu  on  Tennyson,  188 
Anjou,  the  Honses  of,  268,  374 
Anne  (Qaeen),  medal  or  token,  228, 294,  878 

ABonjmoui  Worki : — 

Absalom,  a  Sacred  Drama,  473 

Adyentures  of  an  Attorney  in  search  of  Practice, 

348 
Adyentures  of  Philip  Quarll,  the  English  Hermit, 

48,  198,  278 
Albert  Lunel,  126 
Alice  Grant,  887 
Alidia  and  Cloridan,  887 
Almegro,  a  poem,  888 
Aloadin,  Prince  of  the  Assassins,  388 
Annals  of  Humble  Life,  888 
Are  the  Anglican  Orders  Valid  ?  127 
Argentine,  an  Autobiography,  388 
Aristomenes,  a  Grecian  Tale,  388 
Asprand,  a  Tragedy,  288 
Aunt  £linor*8  Lectures  on  Architecture,  888 
Anto-Icon ;  or,  Farther  Uses  of  the  Dead  to  the 

LiyiDg,  387 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  History,  94 
Christian  Plea  against  Persecution  for  the  Cause 

of  Conscience,  428 
County  Magistrate,  a  noyel,  28,  91 
Description  of  the  Island  of  8t.  Helena,  449 
Directions  for  Behayiour  in  the  Public  Worship 

of  God,  471 
EngUnd  in  1878,  506 
Essay  toward  the  Proof  of  a  Separate  State  of 

Souls,  448 
Expedition  of  the  British  Fleet  to  Sicily,  248 
Family  Tour  through  Holland,  328 
Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  8,  199,  298 
Hannah,  the  Mother  of  Samuel,  a  Sacred  Drama, 

473 
Headlong  Hall,  489 
Inquiry  iuto  the  Meaning  of  Demoniacks,  845, 

414 
Lanteme  of  Lyghte,  226 
Life  of  a  Lawyer,  348 
List  of  Officers,  329 
Liturgical  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 

Mass,  247 
Liyes  of  British  Physiciamt,  828 
London  by  Night,  287 
Medulla  Historis  iftaglicanse,  449 
Mirrour  of  Justices,  189 
Mutiny  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore,  828 
Nugse  Canorse,  or  Epitaphian  Mementos,  329, 875 
Pastoral  Annals,  328,  414 
Paul,  a  Sacred  Drama,  473 
Periodical  Press,  189 
Peter  the  Great,  Memoir,  828 
Philosophe  Anglols ;    ou,  Histoire  de  Monsieur 

Cleveland,  168,  214 
Poems  and  Fragments,  1835,  227 
Poems  (in  the  Buchan  dialect),  167,  237 
Practical  Christian,  third  part  of  the,  448 
Queen's  Choir :  a  Beyery  near  Boslin  Wood,  267 
Beception  of  the  late  Lord  Clifton  on  his  Betum 

to  Ugbrooke  Park,  473 
Benudns  of  My  Early  Friend  Sophia,  478 


AnonymoTii  Worki: — 

Bural  Sports,  88 

St.  Stephen's  ;  or,  PencilUngH  of  PoHtSdam^  848 

Sepulchral  Mottos,  829 

Sketches  fix>m  Venetian  Hifltorr,  888 

Sketches  of  Imposture  and  CreduliW,  828 

Stray  Leayes  from  a  Bhymetter'i  AUram,  267 

Su£ferings  and  Testimomes  of  the  Maxtjn,  428 

Sunmia  Joannis  Andree,  267 

Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  168 

The  Alarum,  a  poem,  887 

Things  in  Genml,  19 

Trials  of  Charles  I.  and  of  the  BegioldBe,  828 

Trip  to  Ireland,  328 

Vaccination  pamphlet,  268 

Vade  Mecum  Sennonu,  267 

Vocabularis  Variorum  Terminomm,  267 
Anster  (John),  his  poems,  520 
Antilifters,  or  Old  Lights,  846 
"  Antiquarian  Itinerary,"  eugrayer  of  the  eati^  110 
Antiquary  on  Lord  King,  129 
Antrim  papers,  105 
Anwood,  the  pirate,  68 

"Apology  for  Father  Dominick,"  list  of  books  ap- 
pended, 62 
Apparition,  story  of  one,  469 
Appleton  (W.  S.)  on  Sir  Wm.  Loyel,  408 
Aquila,  the  name,  16,  60 
Animaic  :  Aryan,  deriyations,  14 
Archdiocese  an  incorrect  word,  493 
Archers,  the  Boyal  Scottish,  39 
Ard,  the  root-word,  391,  457 
A.  (B.  £.)  on  Luron,  its  meaning,  504 
Armigor  on  Abp.  Bolton,  428 

Bolton  (Key.),  88 
Arms,  Azure,  three  roses,  two  and  one,  88,  187 ;  of 
widow,  95  ;  alienation  of,  135, 218,  297 ;  oonfiimft- 
tion  of,  146,  275  ;  foreign,  227;  of  English  monae- 
teries,    240  ;   royal,  in  churches,   287,  854«  487  ,* 
royal  French,  300 ;  Welsh,  348 
Aroint,  in  Shakspeare,  244,  864 
Arran,  its  antiquities,  240 
Artichoke,  its  proDunciation,  849,  415 
Arwaker  (Edmund)  and  Quarles*s  '*  Kmbtone,**  51, 

232 
Arya^yartta  =  the  abode  of  noble  men  of  good  fftmily, 

14 
Aryan  :  Aramaic,  deriyations,  14 
Ascance,  its  etymology,  12,  99,  157,  217,  278 
Ascham  (Boger)  and  Sir  John  Denham,  498 
**  Asylum  for  Fugitiye  Pieces,''  yolumes  published,  48 
Athens  called  the  violet*crowned  city,  496 
Athol  earldom,  172,878 
Atkinson  (G.  C.)  on  Jacobite  rendesyous,  408 
Attwell  (H.)  on  the  double  genitiye,  281 
Aubriet  (Claude),  painter  of  plants,  362 
Ausmo  (Nicolas),  biography  and  works,  388,  498 
Australia,  anticipations  of  its  future,  865 
Authors,  changes  of  opinion  in,  284,  418  ;  royal,  228 
Autograph  queir,  868,  484 

"Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,**  corrections  for  the  gloMMJal 
index,  805 


B.,  press  licenser,  67, 115 
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Back  likenesses,  246 

"Bacon  with  reverence,"  27 

Bacon  (Francis),  Baron  Verulam,  Latin  version  of  his 

"  Essays,"  474  ;  quoted,  496 
B.  (A.  H.)  on  parallel  passages,  6G 
Bailey  (J.  E.)  on  Lady  Jane  Covert,  428 

Fuller  (Dr.),  47 

Fuller  (Mr.),  "  Observations  of  the  Shires,"  110 

Fuller  (Thomas),  288,  301,  335,  428 
Bailey  (Samuel)  of  Sheffield,  316 
Bailly  (Antonio),  Seville  guide,  lines  on,  78 
Bally  (J.)  on  '*  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,"  191 

Demoniacs,  tracts  on,  345 
Baldachin,  or  altar-canopy,  189,  255,  294,  320,  353 
Balize  :  Belize  :  Wallice,  246,  295 
Ball  family  of  Devon,  208 
l^allads  from  manuscripts,  282 
B.  (A.  M.)  on  Geo.  Buchanan's  Latin  Psalms,  68 

Ulster  history — Montrose,  105 
Banks  (A.  R.)  on  the  grey  mouse  in  "Fanst,"  516 
Banns  of  marriage,  their  publication,  347,  411,  519 
B.  (A.  K.)  on  Spanish  ballad,  435 
Barclay  (Alexander)  and  Bullein's  "Dialogue,**  162, 

234,  296,  377 
Barnes,  the  surname,  496 
Barnes  (W.)  on  an  old  portrait,  348 
Baronets  temp.  Charles  II.,  188,  256 
Barristers'  long  speeches,  182,  238 
Barry  (J.  M.)  on  broletto,  its  derivation,  267 
Bartoli  and  Rive's  "  Recueil  de  Peintures  Antiqaes," 

1783,  363 
Barton  (Bernard),  unpublished  letter,  804 
Basan's  *'  Dictionnaire  des  Graveuri*,"  its  errata,  366 
Bateman  (A.)  on  bibliography  of  Utopias,  41 

Sterne's  **  Sentimental  Journey,"  27 
Bates  (A.  H.)  on  rhymes  to  Drumnadrochit,  226 

"Life,"  what   all   the  Talents  sang    about   it, 
203 
Bates  (W.)  on  Burns :  snuff-box,  159 

Euthanasia,  9 

Lally-Tolendal,  409 

Odious  comparisons,  &c.,  144 

Peacock  as  a  symbol,  71 

Quarles  and  his  "  Emblems,"  51 

Quarll  (Philip),  193 

Sterne  (Laurence),  158 

'*Time,  a  parenthesis  in  eternity,"  173 
Batten  (J.  C.)  on  Americanisms,  106 
Battles  of  wild  beasts,  68,  119,  158,  272,  338,  625 
Bay :  At  bay,  its  etymology,  14,  116 
Bayly  family,  328 
Bayly  (W.  j.)  on  Bayly  family,  328 
Bazeilles  cats,  405 

B.  ^C.  C.)  on  Paley  and  the  watch,  15 
Beads  and  shipwrecks,  408,  522 
I^>cak  =  magistrate,  origin  of  the  word,  200 
Be.ile  (Charles  and  Mary),  portrait  painters,  215,  276, 
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Beale  (J.)  on  "  As  warm  as  a  bat,"  168 
Balize  :  Belize  :  Wallice,  246 
Grantham  churchyard,  inscription,  245 
Grantham  custom,  44 

M.  an<l  N.  in  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  204 
Mawbey  family,  119,  458 
Tavern  signs,  278 


Beards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  808,  856 ;  olerical, 

429,  601 
Beardsley,  derivation  of  the  name,  69, 119 
B^tric^  (Nicolas)  of  Lorraine,  engraver,  7,  74, 118 
Beauchamp  (Sir  John)  of  Holt,  99,  189,  877 
Beaufort  (Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset),  burial-place, 

29  276 
Beau'tifying  fluid  of  1737,  464 
B.  (£.  G.)  on  Caser  wine,  190 
Bedchamber  inscriptions,  323 
Bedd-G61ert  and  Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerth,  88,  136 
Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  "Bible-backed,"  227,  276 

Bnmingham  in  Warwickshire,  286 

Cathedrals,  their  dimensions,  375 

Donsilla,  a  Christian  name,  426 

Folk-lore  :  pins,  184 

Glatton,  357 

Heather  folk-lore,  825 

Holly  folk-lore,  467 

Nash's  "  Worcestershire,"  87 

Offertory  of  silver  money,  405 

Palindromes,  153 

Surnames,  odd,  165 
Bede  (the  Venerable),  works,  181 
Bedford  House  :  the  column  in  Co  vent  Garden,  218, 

816,  418 
Beds  and  bedding,  notes  on,  819 
Belfast  on  a  medal,  136 
Belgrade  and  Clumsey,  208 
Belisarius  on  Gainsborough's  "  Blue  Boy,"  17 
Bell  inscriptions,  6,  85,  406 
Bell-ringing  at  Holbeck  Lunds  Chape),  co.  York,  166, 

257 
Bellew  (T.  A.)  on  episcopal  titles,  450 

Usury  laws,  336 
Bells ;  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  6  ;  royal  heads  on, 

86  ;  Southfleet,  Kent,  406 
Bendetti  (Jacopo),  "Stabat  Mater,"  160 
Bentham  (Jeremy),  "Auto-Icon,"  387  ;  and  Geo,  IIL, 

496 
Bere  Regis  church,  its  monumental  brass,  492 
Berington  (Simon),  **  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,"  293 
Bemeval  (J.  G.  de)  on  Mrs.  PhiUips's  "  Apology,"  814 
Berri  (Duke  de),  his  marriage,  300 
Best  (Thomas),  minister  and  author,  449,  602 
Beverley  minster,  epitaph,  826 
Bexhill  church  and  Horace  Walpole,  474 
B.  (H.)  on  Byron :  "  Lines  addressed  to  BCr.  Hob- 
house,"  829 
Obituaiy,  817 
B.  (H.  A.)  on  Richard  Cumberland,  209 
Bible,  edits,  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  28  ;  Wai 
ton's  Polyglot,  edit.  1667,   200 ;   termed  the  best 
handbook  to  Palestine,  808,  356 ;  erraium  in  one, 
468 
Bible-backed,  orinn  of  the  expression,  227,  276 
Biblia  on  **  The  County  MagUtrate,"  91 
Bibliography  of  Utopias,  2,  22,  41,  66,  62,  91,  168, 

199,  298 
Bibliothecar.  Chatham  on  the  Venerable  Bede,  workf, 
181 
*<  By  the  elevens,"  47 
Gee  (Edward),  601 
T^reasure  Trove,  &c,  412 
*'  Bienvena  Anrexgnaty"  the  air,  617 
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BUlUrds  in  ibe  olden  time,  467 

Bingham  (0.  W.^  on  De  La  Lvnde  family,  34 

Bingham  (Jamei),  noticed,  205 

Binns  (R.  W.)  on  St.  John's  church,  Clareborough,  149 

"VadeMecnmSermonu,"  267 
Biogrmphical  Dictionary,  379 
Biroh  (W.  J.)  on  heathen  writers,  236,  416 

Hnme  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  264 

'*  Life  would  be  tolerable,"  &c.,  466 

Origen  and  TertuUian,  510 
Birds  of  ill  omen,  827,  394 
Hrmingham  miscalled  Bumingham,  286,  898 
Bishop  (Rev.  Mr.)  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  lines 

by,  446 
Bishop  (Sir  H.  R.),  *.*  Should  he  upbraid,"  187,  293 
BUhops,  their  titles,  64,  90,  121,  162,  450,  508  ;  and 

the  D.D.  degree,  435 
Bismarck  (Prince)  in  Ireland,  888 
B.  (J.),  Melhowmc,  on  Samuel  Bailey  of  Sheffield, 
816 

Edinburgh  Review  and  Lord  Maoaulay,  455 

Fumeaux  (Tobias),  R.N.,  168 

Haydon's  pictures,  338 
B.  (J.),  Simla^  on  Military  topography,  110 

Topographical  Society,  186 
B.  (J.  B.)  on  St.  Helena  :  Francis  Duncan,  449 
B.  (J.  £.)  on  Dr.  J.  Davenant,  epitaph,  305 

Hardy  (Dr.  Nathaniel),  225 

While  =  untU,  189 
B.  (J.  H.)  on  banns  of  marriage,  347 

Montrose  (Marquis  of)*  song,  449 

Parliament,  its  elective  power,  416 
B.  (J.  R.)  on  baldachin,  189 

Nockel  (Baron),  227 

West  (Richard),  94 
*'BUckBrun8wicker,''  407 
Blakeberyed  in  Chaucer,  firt 
Blandyke  =  a  holiday  at  Stonyhurst,  86 
Bhmk,  a  coin,  374,  437 
Bhinket-tossing,  139,  218,  278 
Bleeth,  meaning  and  use  of  the  word,  367,  415,  528 
Blenkinsopp  (£.  L.)  on  Arheen  or  AX-heen,  209 

Archdiocese,  493 

Boruwlaski  (Count),  117 

Coronals  in  churches,  480 

Episcopal  titles,  163 

"I  want  to  know,"  327 

Ings,  a  place-name,  482 

Martin  (W.),  natural  philosopher,  183 

Pulpit,  its  position,  78 

Rhyme  and  rime,  432 

Tongue  not  essential  to  speech,  75 

Women  in  church,  38 
Bloody,  origin  of  the  vulgar  epithet,  324,  395,  438 
**  Blue  Beard's  Cabinets,"  obscure  lines  in,  87,  176 
Boase  (J.  J.  A.)  on  Sir  J.  Maundeville,  107 

Numismatic  queries,  127 

Harrow  School  "  finds,"  307 
Boddington  (R.  S.)  on  Steele  family,  129,  258 
Bolger  (Solomon),  physician  to  Charies  II.,  6 
Bolton  priory,  its  Clapham  vault,  85, 154 
Bolton  (John),  dock-maker,  elegy  on  his  death,  276 
Bolton  (Rev.  Mr.),  1649,  88 
Bolton  (Theophilus),  Abp.  of  Cashel,  428 
Bomby  lordship,  co.  Dumfries,  368 


Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  hisnse  of  snnff,  140  ;  propheoy 
on,  183,  238  ;  how  he  died,  228  ;  rdies,  806^  856  ; 
the  violet  an  emblem  of  his  dynasty^  452 

Bondmen  in  England,  36,  458 

Bonnefoy  (F.),  engraver,  110 

Book-binding,  Spanish,  208 

Book  sale  in  1791,  361 

Book  title  wanted,  28 

Books,  lost,  72,  93  ;  suppressed  or  bamt^  819 ;  qao- 
tations  on,  225,  478 

Books  recently  published : — 

Archer's  Account  of  the  Siniaroe  Edgar,  488 
Bardsley  on  Our  Engluih  Surnames,  484 
Bardwell's  What  a  House  should  be,  879 
Barrow's  Life  of  Peter  the  Greats  484 
Besant's  French  Humourists,  899 
Bible,  The  Cambridge  Paragraph,  488 
Blyth's  Notes  on  Beds  and  Bedding,  819 
Brittlebank's  Persia  during  the  Famine,  60 
Brougham  (Lord),  List  of  his  Publioationi^  200 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  Venice,  Ac.,  relatfaig 
to  English  Affiiirs,  199  ;  Foreign  and  DomeitiB 
Series,  Henry  VIII.,  1525-1526,  899 
Campbell's  Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Bdvn 

of  Henry  VII.,  20 
Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland :  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Dooa- 
ments,  19  ;  Historical  Collections  of  Walter  of 
Coventry,  59  ;  Register  of  Richard  de  Kellawe, 
59 ;  Papers  and  Letters  from  the  Nortibem 
Registers,  59  ;  Ealendars  of  Gwynned,  488 ; 
Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Albani,  505  ;  The  BbfOk 
Book  of  the  Admiralty,  ih, ;  Year-Bookiof  (ho 
Reign  of  Edward  I.,  »6. 
Church  Goods  in  Hertfordshire,  by  J.  K  CuHMW, 

120 
City  of  the  Lost,  and  other  Sermons,  879 
Colange's  The  People's  Encyclopaedia,  140 
Cooper's  Bioi;rai)hical  Dictionary,  379 
Cracroft's     Inveritmont    Tracts — The    Tnwteee' 

Guide,  100 
Crawley's  Whist  for  all  Players,  484 
Daniers  Merrio  England  in  the   Olden  Time. 

180 
Ewald  on  Our  Public  Records,  259 
Francesco  de  Bologna,  319 
Gidley's  Stonehenge,  79 
Gilbert's  Endless  Mirth  and  Amusements,  526 
Giraldi  Cambrensis    Opera,   by  J.  H.   Kewer, 

M.A.    99 
Granville's  While  the  "  Boy  **  Waits,  140 
Grazebrook's  Heraldry  of  Worcesterdiirei,  199 
Grote's  Minor  Works,  525 
Hall's  Trial  of  Sir  Jasper,  179 
Hand^-BookofKeiit,  180 
Harleian  Society,  20 
Harris  on  Ceutiifugal  Force  and  Gravitation,  219, 

299 
Hart's  Index  Expurgatorius  Anglicanns,  819 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  299 
Hay  ward's  Biographical  and  Critical  Enayi^  505 
Heraldry  of  Smith  in  Scotland,  180 
Horace,  by  R.  M.  MilUngton,  419 
lohDien,  120 
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Books  recently  published: — 

Jami :    Analysis  and  SpecimenB  of  the  Joaepli 

and  Zulaikha,  140 
Jeffcott  on  Mann  :  its  Names,  100 
Jefferies's  Memoirs  of  the  Goddards  of  North 

Wilts,  159 
Johnson's  (Dr.  S.)  Kasselas,  140 
Keane's  German  Declension  and  Conjugation,  100 
Legends  and  Celebrations  of  St.  Kentigem,  79 
Leland  on  the  English  Gipsies,  419 
Levinge  (Sir  R.  G.  A.)  ou  the  Levinge  Family, 

460 
Longfellow's  Aftermath,  239 
Lucian,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Collms,  339 
Lytton's  (Lord)  Richelieu,  299 
M*Arthur's  Antiquities  of  Arran,  240 
M*Do well's  History  of  Dumfries,  39 
Maddeling's  Hints  of  Horace,  299 
Marshall's  Early  History  of  Woodstock,  899 
Millington's  Guide  to  Latin  Prose^  319 
Money  Market,  299 
Moriarty  on  Personation  and  Disputed  Identity, 

239 
Murray's  Handbooks,  120,  339 
Nicol's  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  505 
Nixon's  Cheshire  Prophecies,  39 
Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens,  180 
O'Hanlon's  Lives  of  the  Irish  Ssmits,  485 
Pandurang  H^rl,  59 
Pap  worth's  Dictionary  of  Arms,  484 
Petit's  History  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  C.  de  Flandre, 

484 
Pickering's  Latin  Year,  200 
Quarterly  Review,  79,  379 
Rathbone's  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby,  79 
Robertson's  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  526 
Russell's  (Earl)  Essay  on  the  History  of  theEngliah 

Government  and  Constitution,  419 
S.  Gregory  on  the  Pastoral  Charge,  by  H.    R. 

Bramley,  459 
Scribner's  Monthly,  399 
Shaks2>eare :  Catalogue  of  the  BizmiDgham  Library, 

40 
Strange  (Sir  Robert),  Masterpieces,  by  F.  Wood- 
ward, 460 
Sussex  Archseologicid  Collections,  259 
Tacitus,  by  W.  B.  Donne,  159 
Thornbury's  Criss- Cross  Journeys,  526 
Twisleton  on  the  Tongue  not  Essential  to  Speech, 

19,75 
Vellere's  Meted  Out,  319 
Virgil,  Translations  by  R.  M.  Millington,  419 
Waring's  Record  of  My  Artistic  Life,  339 
Waring's  Record  of  Thoughts,  526 
White's  Lays  and  Legends  of  the  English  Lake 

Country,  159 
Wratislaw's  Life  of  St.  John  Nepomucen,  99 
Wright's  Royston  Winter  Recreations,  by  W.  W. 

Harvey,  199 
Young  ou  Spirit  and  Mind  Polarity,  299 
Booth's  **  Collections,"  301),  357 
Boreas  on  provincialisms,  325 
BoruwUski  (Count),  the  Polish  dwarf,  T,  74,  117 
Bossive,  its  origin  and  meaning,  128 
Bossy  (Dr.),  itinerant  empiric,  47,  477 


Botreanx  barony,  348,  435,  517 

Bouchier  (J.)  on  **  Bacon  with  reverence,"  27 

Browning's  *<Lo8t  Leader,"  473 

Compurgators,  848 

Dotheboys  HaU,  324 

Election  squib,  513 

Hazlitt's  *'  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,"  88 

Keats— Shelley,  169 

Ejiout :  Siberia,  328 

Macaulay  (Lord),  214 

Post-Officein  1764,  125 

"  Quarterly  Review,"  1827,  168 

Scott:  "The  Surgeon's  Daughter,"  268 

Spenser  (Edmund),  206 

Surnames,  odd,  82 

Wesley  (John),  letter  on  suicide,  126 
Bourdon  House,  Davies  Street,  329 
Bowman,  its  meaning,  206,  337 
Boyer  (Abel),  "  Dictionnaire  Royal,"  249,  313 
Boys  (Thomas)  of  Godmersham,  Kent,  429 
Brach,  a  bitch-hound,  its  derivation,  238,  436 
Bradley  &mUy  of  ChisweU  Street,  London,  207,  254, 

837 
Bradstreet  (Anne).  *'  The  Tenth  Muse,"  208,  273 
Brain  leechdom,  3 

Brant  Broughton  church,  co.  Lincoln,  28 
Brattle,  a  provincialism,  325 
Brenton  (lliomas  de),  bp.  of  Rochester,  his  burial-plaoe, 

129 
Breton  customs  and  manners,  464 
Brewer  (E.  C.)  on  E.  V.  V.  N.  V.  V.  E.,  397 

Mary  Anne,  republican  toast,  219 

Note-book  extracts,  3, 103, 183,  222,  443 

Parable,  fable,  &c.,  45 

Roses,  red  and  white,  4,  217,  258,  376 

**To  set  the  Thames  on  fire,"  137 

Toad  and  the  dog-days,  826 
Brewer  (Geo.),  his  longevity,  261 
Briar-root  pipes,  445 

Bridge  (H.)  on  Ball  and  Row  families,  208 
Brjga,  its  meaning,  147,  212,  891,  457 
Brinsop  church,  co.  Hereford,  its  bells,  85 
Briscoe  (J.  P.)  on  church  sites  remoTred,  483 
Bristol,  its  ancient  names,  320 
Britten  (J.)  on  the  acacia,  209,  436 

Baldachin,  255 

Bums  (R.),  unpublished  songs,  523 

Glomb,  a  provincialism,  81 7y  504 

Cuckoos  and  fleas,  482 

Fumeaux  fTobiaB),  R.N.,  297 

Guernsey  lilies,  414 

'*  Gule  of  the  Garioch,"  254 

Marguerite,  437 

Novelist,  286 

Quotations,  286 

Roses,  red  and  white,  179,  258,  817 

"S.  Maria  de  perpetuo  succnnu,"  207 

Shakspeariana,  284,  864 

Tennyson,  177 

Tipoia  and  wasp,  813 
Brockman  (Mary),  her  longevity,  404 
Broctuna  on  Bulcbyn,  98 
Brodhnrst  (J.  P.)  on  St  Mattiiew's,  WalaOI,  245 
Broker,  its  derivation,  148, 195,  877 
Brdetto,  an  Italian  town-haU,  iti  derivatuniy  267, 834 
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BroDxe,  iti  early  manufacture,  78 

Broagham  (Henry,  Lord)  and  *' Albert  Lnnel/'  126  ; 

list  of  hiB  pablications,  200 
Brown  (F.)  on  bondmen  in  England,  37 
Browne  (0.  £.)  on  Anstralia,  365 

Battles  of  wild  beasts,  119 

Books,  lost,  72 

Croker  (J.  W.)  and  **  Cutchaontcboo,''  105 

Embossed,  178 

Fatherland,  origin  of  the  word,  418 

Florio's  library  and  museum,  287 

Jokes,  old,  468 

Jonson  (Ben),  472 

Madness  in  1787,  845 

Music-hall  entertainment,  205 

Myth,  a  modem,  108 

"  PhiloBophe  Anglois,"  214 

Pora  (Charles),  448 

Shakspeare,  earliest  mention  of  him,  179>  417  ; 
his  pastoral  name,  509 

Shakspeariana,  43,  144 
Browne  (William),  Milton  passage  in   *' Britannia's 

Pastorals,"  301 
Browning  (Robert),  "Lost  Leader,"  473,  519 
Brownlow  (Sir  William),  his  marriage,  448,  520 
Brunsell  (Dr.  Henry),  prebendary  of  Ely,  147 
B.  (S.)  on  "Par  temis  suppar,"  177 
Bnchan  dialect,  167,  237 
Buchanan  (Greorgel,  music  to  his  Latin  Psalms,  68, 

258  ;  *'  Quis  puer  ales  ?'*  406 
Buchaven  in  Fifeshire,  chap-book  history  of,  495 
Buckley  (W.  £.)  on  ascance,  its  etymology,  278 

Cato,  a  family  name,  502 

Madan  (Martin),  500 

Sermons  on  the  Patriarchs,  238 
Buenos  Ayres,  apolia  opima  in  the  church  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, 246 
Bngg  and  Buggey,  the  names,  400 
Buldiin ;  Bu^yn,  a  proper  name,  35,  98 
BuUein  (William),  "Dialogue,"  161,  234,  296,  377 
Bnllook  (E.)  on  American  worthies,  375 

Bonapartean  relics,  356 
Buona  notte  =  a  set  of  pistols,  186 
Burchett  (Josiah),  descendants,  388 
Burges  (John),  Greek  scholar,  1 74 
Burwls  under  church  pillars,  149,  274,  311,  458 
Burke  (Edmund),  Account  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments, 5,  56,  217,  273,  312 
<'  Bumingham  in  Warwickshire,"  286,  398 
Burns  (J.)  on  "Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,"  32 

'*  Tempera  mutantur,"  &c.,  32 
Bums  (Robert)  and  Horace,  5  ;  snuff-boxes,  7»  56,  96, 
154  ;  and  Wycherley,  25  ;  and  Sterne,  66  ;  *'Rioht 
ffude-i^Iie  waught,"  75  ;  relic,  385  ;   six  unpub- 
Oahed  songs,  470, 523 
Bust^D.  A.)  on  anonymous  works,  329 
Burton  (Robert),  quotations  in  17th  century  editions 
of  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  367 ;  catalogue 
of  his  Ubrary,  427 
Busts  turned  to  the  wall,  495 
Buttery  (A.)  on  Charles  and  Mary  Beale,  504 
Buttwoman  explained,  427,  500 
B.  (W.)  on  barristers'  speeches,  182 
Briga,  its  meaning,  391 
Fleet  marriages,  295 


B.  (W.)  on  Soho  Square,  250 
B.  (W.  E.)  on  gaol  fever,  198 

Pindar  (Sir  Paul),  large  diamond,  287 
St.  Alban*s  Abbey,  156 
Byng  (George,  Lord  Torrington),  248 
Byron   (George  Gordon,   6th  Lord),  his  '^nepbew:'' 

William  CWles  B3rron,  4 ;  lines  addroMed  to  Mr. 

Hobhouse,  329,  357  ;  Don  Juan,  "  A  kiag  who  buyi 

and  sells,"  449,  520 
Byron  (William  Charles),  *'  nephew  "  of  Lord  BjrQD,  i 


C.  on  B.,  press-licenser,  67 

Sterne  (Laurence),  letter,  244 
C.  (A.)  on  Lancaster  peerage,  212 
Cesar  (Julius),  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  247,  499 
Calcuttensis  on  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  SomenMrt^ 
29 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  salaries,  &c.,  246 

Indian  newspapers,  92 

"  Out  of  place  and  unpensioned,'*  149 
<<  CaUipeedia,"  editions,  77 
Calved,  used  by  Milton,  166,  274,  488 
Cambrian  on  D»  Meschin,  399 
Cambridge  card-playing,  a.d.  1529,  462 
Cambridge  county  election  pquib,  47 
Campkin  (H.)  on  oensorship  of  the  press  in  Irdaiid,  4S 

*'  Life  tolerable  but  for  its  amusements^**  833 

Napkin,  a  Christian  name,  &c.,  825 

Shelley  :  "The  Sensitive  Plant,"  25 

Yardley  oak,  481 
Campshead,  its  derivation,  149, 199 
Canada,  its  meaning,  86,  176 
Candles  lighted  at  Christmas,  471 
Cantab,  on  the  "  violet-crowned  "  city,  496 
Canticle,  a  monkish,  266 
Caprice  and  caprichio,  348,  434 
Caprichio  and  caprice,  348,  434 
Card-playing  at  Cambridge,  a.d.  1529,  462 
Cards,  curious  playing,  265,  334,  897,  480 
Career,  its  meanings,  125,  394 
Caricatures,  "  Out  of  place  and  unpensioned,"  149 
Carlos  (J.  E.),  his  robbings  of  sepnlchral  brswHH^  46 
Carlton  (C.  M.)  on  birds  of  ill  omen,  894 
Carolan,  Irish  harper.    See  Turlough  O'Cbrolon. 
Carr  =>  Carse  in  field-namen,  89, 112,  284,  297 
Carre  (W.  B.)  on  Gainsborough's  "Bine  Boy,"  177 
Carrickfergus,  its  siege,  215 
Carshalton  church,  its  enamelled  brasses,  46,  501 
Carter  (Matthew),  "Expedition  of  Kent^  TJiir,  and 

Colchester,"  808 
Cartmell  church,  Lancashire,  its  misereres,  96 
Cartwright  (Edmund),  D.D.,  "  Letters  and  SomMtL" 

285 
Cartwright  (Sir  John),  Kt.,  Sheriff  of  London,  617 
Cary  (Robert,  Earl  of  Monmouth),  "Memobs,"  5 
Caser  wine,  190,  256,  399 
Cast,  the  best,  a  prophecy,  443,  522 
"Castles  in  Britain,  their  origin,  141,  196 
Catalogues,  quotations  in,  225,  478 
Catasow  beads,  408,  522 
Cater-cousins,  38,  137 
Cathedrals,  their  measurements,  840,  376 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  Confederate,  their  seal,  846 
Cato,  a  fiunily  name,  429,  502 
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Cattle  and  the  weather,  516 

C.  (E.  F.  D.)  on  George  III.  and  Bentham,  496 

C.  (E.  H.)  on  ambassadors  to  the  Sablime  Forte,  168 

Celtic  nationality,  325 

Celtic  philology,  304 

Centaury,  its  properties,  407,  520 

Centenarianism,  ultra,  63,  221,  261,  408 

Centenarians  in  the  census,  221,  261 

Centlivre  (Mrs.)  and  the  story  of  a  lady  stndent  at 

Oxford,  128,  153 
C/eroiciariuB,  its  meaning,  208,  260 
Cervantes,  did  he  die  before  Shakspeare  ?  426,  501 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  the  value  of  money,  temp.  Edward  YI., 

269 
C.  (H.)  on  Balize :  Belize,  295 

Tipula  and  wasp,  313 
Chance  (F.)  on  "  At  bay,"  its  etymology,  116 
Broker,  its  derivation,  143,  377 
Bumingham,  398 
Cock-a-hoop,  59 

Feringhee  and  the  Varangians,  456 
Glair,  its  derivatioD,  313 
House  and  mansion,  26 
Mirobolant,  26 
Moonshine  in  iShakspeare,  43 
"  Roll  sin  like  a  sweet  morsel,"  &c.,  274 
Serendible,  297 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  126,  176 
Chandler  (H.  W.)  on  founders'  kin,  15 
Chappell  (VV.)  on  "  Not  a  drum  was  heard,"  256 
Charity  and  ribbons,  445 
Charity-school  stick  =  cajolling  address,  427 
Charlemagne,  Em2)eror,  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  228 
Charles  II.,  thanksgiving  prayer  for  hia  birth,  415 
Charnock  (K.  S.)  on  Affebridge,  375 
Beardsley,  &c.,  surnames,  119 
Briga,  393 

Carolan,  Irish  harper,  56 
Cato,  a  family  name,  502 
Derbyshire  known  to  the  Phoenicians^  314 
Fanquei,  its  meaning,  377 
Fawney  =  a  ring,  74 
Houchin,  the  surname,  397 
Hute,  its  meaning,  521 
Kingsforth,  521 
Marmaduke,  2/9 
Rook  at  chess,  355 
Roumania,  works  on,  318 
Trout,  its  derivation,  433 
"  Charon  and  Contention,"  a  dialogue,  428 
Charters,  metrical,  69,  170,  339,  395,  436 
Chasles  (Louis),  the  Conventionist,  86 
Chateaubriand  (F.  R.,  Vise,  de),  his  mother,  47y  1S6, 

154 
Chatterton  (Thomas)  and  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  237 
Chattock  (C.)  on  Booth  and  Hutton,  309 
Chattowe  (John),  517 
Quotations  from  Bacon,  496 
Chattowe  (John),  517 

Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  "  Embossed,"  29,  117,  178,  218, 
297;  "Dare,"  209,  235;  •* Blakeboryed,"  55; 
noticed  in  BuUein's  **  Dialogue,"  161,  284  ;  "Cofir© 
unto  carrion^"  368,  433,  525  ;  hit  fellow  iqiurM  in 
Edw.  III.'s  household,  467 
C.  (H.  B.)  on  steel  pens,  57 


C.  (H.  B.)  on  Time — a  parenthesis  in  eternity,  876 
Chelsea  Old  Church  and  chapel,  400  ;  Chnrch  Luid» 

448 
Ch^nier  family  and  M.  Thiers,  6 
Cherries  and  the  Holy  Family,  461,  494 
Cheshire  words,  65,  115 

Chess,  origin  of  names  relating  to,  159,  286,  355,  480 
Chesson  (F.  W.)  on  temple  of  Diana,  885 
Chester  earldom— De  Meschin,  141,  194,  291,  881, 

399,  474 
Chesterford  (Little),  Essex,  tomb  of  G«o.  Langham, 

188,  254 
Chevalier  (Raul  le).  Prof,  of  Hebrew  to  Elizabeth,  516 
C.  (H.  H.  8.)  on  grants  in  rhyme,  69 

Nicolas  de  Ausmo,  388 
Chichester,  arms  of  the  see,  228,  294,  457 
Childers  (R.  C.)  on  Sinologue,  379 
Chiming  query,  288 
China,  stotnette  of,  Derby,  47 
Chinese  etymologies,  264,  311,  377 
Chitteldroog  on  Edmund  Burke,  56,  273 
Choruses,  ancient,  242,  500 
Christ  (Jesus),  date  of  his  cnici6xion,  203,  898 
Christian  names,  curious,  825,  426,  500 
Christie  (R.  C.)  on  Michael  Angelo,  engraving,  118 
Hamilton  (Mary),  133 
"KenelmChiUingly,"  54 
Petit  (Jehan),  Paris  printer,  35 
Christie  (W.  D.)  on  Andrew  Marvel,  52 
Christmas  at   Woodstock,  a.d.   1889,    466;  lighted 

candles  at,  471 
Christmas  carols,  461,  494 
Christmas  Day  with  the  gipsies,  461 
Christmas  Eve  custom  in  Herefordshire,  466 
Christmas  gifts  in  monasteries,  74 
Christmas  weather  folk-lore,  462 
"Chroniques  de  France,"  1493,  368 
Chronograms,  885 
"  ChronographisB  Sacrse  Vtrivaqve  TestamenU   Hia- 

torias  Continentis,"  448 
Chabb  &  Son  on  keys  of  Lochleven  castle,  516 
Church-floors,  drains  in,  19 
Church  Lane,  Chelsea,  448 
Church  of  England,  penance  in,  169,  218,  298,  416, 

508 ;  special  forms  of  prayer,  868,  415 
"  Church  of  England  Quarterly,"  author  of  toMm  in 

it,  174 
Church  pillars,  burial  under,  149,  274,  811,  458 
Church  sites  removed,  245,  295,  433,  528 
Churches,  royal  arms  in,  287,  354,  487 ;  coronib  in, 

406,  480  ;  dimensions  of  the  principal,  875 
Cidh  on  **  Blue  Beard's  Cabmets,"  87 
Cistercians,  works  on  the  order  of,  474 
C.  (J.  J.)  on  bee  folk-lore,  866 
ClaphMn,  Sussex,  remarkable  epitaph,  146 
Clapham  vault  in  Bolton  priory,  85,  154 
Clareborough,  Notts,  St.  John^s  church,  149,  274 
Clumoe,  i£»  title  of,  308,  856 
Clarke  (H.)  on  asoanoe,  its  etymology,  99 
Bronze,  tin,  amber,  &o.,  78 
Shakspeare's  prosody,  21 
Clarice  (Bin.  Mary  Anne),  her  maiden  name^  454  • 
Clarke  (SallyX  her  longevity,  262 
Clarke  (Wm.  A.)  on  Sunday,  its  obaenrance,  18 
Clany  on  changee  of  opinion  in  ftuthon^  284 
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dairy  on  Historical  stambliiig-blocks,  50 

Owe = own,  36 
CImb,  a  tract  of  land,  and  place  names,  44 
Claxton  (Laurence),  a  Maggletonian,  17 
Cleopatra  (Queen),  colour  of  her  hair  and  complexion, 

368,  454 
Climate,  works  on,  288,  355 
Clomb,  a  provincialism,  208,  235,  317,  377,  504 
doth  of  State,  its  meaning,  428 
dough  (J.  C.)  on  chronograms,  385 
Coal  in  a  new  light,  286 
Cochin  (C.  N.),  French  engraver,  329,  393 
Cock  festival  in  Advent,  4G4 
Cocoa  Tree  Club,  288 
CoSee  Tree  Club,  288 

Coins :   French  five-franc  piece,  57  ;   si x-and -thirties, 
328,   375,  410 ;    blank,    polUrd,   &c.,    374,    437 ; 
Boman  found  at  Parifl,  460 
Cole  (E.)  on  Tichbome  family  history,  176 
Cole  (Emily)  on  Capt.  John  Hodgson,  MS.,  502 
Cole  (H.)  on  Thomas  Lovo  Peacock,  '207 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  Bedford  house  :  column,  418 

**  Froin  Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  326 

Marriage  prospecting,  306 

Postage  portraits,  386 

Quotations  in  catalogues,  478 

Wedding  custom,  396 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  origin  of  the  subject  of  his  "  Ancient 

Mariner,"  439 
Collide,  an  Americanism,  15 

Collins  (M.)  on  Cartwright's  "  Letters  and  Sonnets," 
285 

Landor's  "  Hellenics,"  285 

"Should  he  upbraid,"  293 
CoUyer  (R.)  on  John  Maude  of  Moorhonse,  167 

Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  85 
CoUyrium,  curious,  385,  434 
Colomb  (Col.  G.)  on  Donnington  castle,  473 

Boyalist  rising  in  Kent,  168 
Colon  (:),  when  was  it  first  used  ?  37,  97 
Colours  nailed  to  the  mast,  482 

Common   Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England, 
signification  of  lif.  and  N,  in,  204  ;  misprint,  468  ; 
'*  Directions  for  a  devout  and  decent  behaviour," 
&o.,  471 
Comparisons,  odious,  144 
Compton  (Lord  A.),  on  episcopal  titles,  122 

Te  Deum,  Latin  copies,  194 

Yardley  Oak,  482 
Compton  (Lieut.  John),  noticed,  68,  186 
Compurgators  of  Glasgow,  .348,  434,  497 
Confession,  quotation  on,  471 
Constable  (Henry),  sonneteer,  noticed,  179 
Contempt  of  courts  262,  295 
•*  Contes  de  La  Fontaine,"  rare  MS.,  362 
Conway  family :  P.  Pelham,  118,  179 
Conyngham  family,  18 
Cook  (VV.  B.)  on  Alexander  Pennecuik,  7 
Cooke  (J.  H.)  on  the  game  of  Stoball,  516 
Cooper  (T.)  on  "  Mary  Anne,"  republican  toast,  177 

Stoddart  (Sir  John),  237 
Cornwall,  travelling  there  in  1800-1,  122 
Coronals  in  churches,  406,  480 
Corpses  seized  for  debt,  158,  196,  296 
Correggio,  his  "  lo  "  and  "  Leda,"  326 


Corson  (Hiram)  on  Shakspeariana:  WMmlf^^  AiOl  B. 

sc.  2,  201 
Cosens  (F.  W.)  on  Erasmus  Qnellyn,  28 
Cosenton  (Sir  Stephen),  temp.  Edwwrd  IXL,  taani^  88L 

137 
Coulthart  of  Collyn  pedigree,  127, 176 
Cousins,  the  eight  varieties,  88 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  salaries,  &c.,  1777 — ^1825^  946 
Covert  (Lady  Jane)  of  Pepper  Harrow,  428 
Cowper  (WiUiam),  stanzas  on  the  Tatdley  Oak,  446^ 

481 
Cowx  as  a  surname,  329,  394 
Cox  (J.  C.)  on  birds  of  ill  omen,  S95 

Caprichio,  434 

Christmas  custom,  466 

Lawyers  in  parliament,  423 

Penance  in  the  Church  of  England,  416 

Prayer,  special  forms  of,  868,  415 
C.  (P.  P.)  on  Shakspeariana,  243,  284 
C.  (R.)  on  Prince  Bismarck  in  Ireland,  383 

St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  Irish  diocese*,  307 
Crabb  family  of  Cornwall,  167,  213 
Crabbe  (George),  "Old  man  of  the  sea,"  C7,  96,  178 
Crescent  on  book  sale  in  1791,  o61 

Giffard  arms,  516 

Italian  works  of  art  in  Paris,  411 

Violet  the  Napoleonic  flower,  452 

Walking-canes,  472 
Cricket,  early  notice  of  it  and  derivation,  48 
Cricketing  on  horseback,  395 

Criminal  trials,  their  duration  and  adjoammait^  444 
Criminals,  cruelty  to,  242,  334 
Critics  criticized,  439 
Crocard,  a  coin,  374 
Croft  (Sir  Herbert)  and  Chatterton,  237 
Croker  (John  Wilson)  and  *'  Cutchaoatchoo^"  105, 955, 

437 
Cromwel  (Thomas),  Injunctions,  7,  59 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  Delaroche's  picture  of  him  Tievring 
the  body  of  Charles  I.,  10 ;  his  elcbst  mm,  70, 188; 
his  lock,  448 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  the  younger,  70,  138 
Crossley  (J.)  on  "  Church  of  England  Qaaiteriy  "  and 
George  Burges,  174 

Edmund  Burke,  273 

"  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,"  293 

Hallywell  (Henry),  255 
Crouch  (Will),  portrait,  35,  118 
Crowdown  on  Chateaubriand,  47 

"Embossed,"  its  moaning,  178 

Heel-taps,  derivation  of  the  word,  108 

Tennyson,  55 
Croxton  family  of  Cheshire,  159,  213,  258 
Croydon  monks,  308 
Croy  looks,  etymology  of  the  word,  168,  219,  293^  878; 

459 
Crucicola  on  Clas,  a  tract  of  land,  44 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  its  date,  203,  398 
Crue,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  517 
Crusades,  works  on  them,  450,  521 
C.  (T.  Q.)  on  "  Toad  under  a  harrow,"  126 
C.  (T.  T.)  on  an  autograph,  434 
C.  (T.  W.)  on  "Bictionaiy  of  Relics,     837 
Cuckamsley,  Berks,  the  Saxon  Cuiekemdejf,  1S5,  864 
Cuckoo  and  fleas^  809  375,  482 
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Guicbelm,  Saxon  chiefs  of  that  name,  185,  354 
Cullen  church,  Banflshire,  ita  inscriptions,  23,  114, 

172,  378 
Cumberland  (Richard),  play,  "  The  Coonterfeit."  209 
Cummertreea,  the  pLice-muue,  its  etymology,  248,  292 
Cunin^ham  family.     See  Conyngham. 
Cuniughame  ^E.)  on  the  iJuke  of  Hamilton's  regi- 
ment at  WorceHter,  91 
Cunningham    (F.)    on    bibliography    of    Thomson's 

"  Seasons,"  58 
Cunningham     (Dr.    Wm.),     "The     Cosmographicall 

Glasse,"  265 
Cutchacutchoo,  the  grame,  105,  355,  437 
C.  (W.  A.)  on  "  Roll  sin  like  a  sweet  morsel,"  &c.,  188 

SheUey's  "  Cenci,"  305 
C.  (\V.  A.  B.)  on  Parliament,  its  deposing  power,  349 
C.  (W.  M.  H.)  on  Thomas  Boys  of  Godmersham.  429 
Cyril  on  Thomas  Amory,  alias  John  Buncle,  335 

Anonymous  works,  348 

Epitaph,  426 

Holmes  (Robert),  188 

Ossian  :  James  Macpherson,  306 

Printer's  error,  356 

Quakers'  longevity,  209 
Cywrm  on  bloody,  the  epithet,  433 


D 

A  on  Christmas  at  Woodstock,  1389,  466 

Dadum,  a  provincialism,  517 

Daisy  called  Marguerite,  2S4,  364,  437 

Dalby  (J.  W.)  on  Browning's  •*  Lost  Leader,"  519 

Yardley  oak,  481 
Dalk,  meaning  and  use  of  the  word,  367,  415,  434 
Dante,  Spanish  translations,  288 
D' An  vers  family  armn,  27,  92 
*'  Daphnis  et  Chlol*,"  1787,  363 
Dara  Dael,  or  black  insect,  468 
Dare,  used  by  Chaucer,  209,  235 
Davenant  (Dr.  John),  bp.  of  Salisbury,  epitaph,  805 
Davies  (F.  R.)  on  Welsh  arms,  348 
Davies  (T.  L.  O.)  on  bishops  and  the  D.D.  degree, 
435 
Cuckoo  and  fleas,  875 
Toad  under  a  harrow,  437 
Davis  (C.)  on  neighbour  or  friend,  2^5 
Davis  (Kitty),  court  wit,  268 
D.  {D.  J.)  on  Dr.  Bossy,  47 
De  Bry's  "Voyages,"  specimen  set,  363 
Decapitation,  life  after,  445,  522 
D.  (K.  II.)  on  Gibault  and  other  fami1ie.(i,  169 
De  Heere  (Lucas),  painting  called  "  Mors,"  209 
De  La  Lynde  family,  34 
Delaroche  (Paul),  "  Cromwell  contemplating  the  Dead 

Body  of  Charles  L,"  10 
Delepierre  on  Utopias,  55 
D.  (E.  M.)  on  chimini;  query,  288 
De  Meschin — De  Mesichines,  and  the  earls  of  Chester, 

141,  11)4,  291,  331,  399,  474 
De  Meschin  (T.)  on  De  Meschin,  141,  291,  331 

Precedence :  Doctors  of  Law,  281 
Demoniacs,  two  tracts  on,  345,  414 
Demonology  and  the  heathen  writen*,  161,  286,  316, 

416,  479 
Denham  (Sir  John)  and  Roger  Ascham,  493 


Be  Qaetteville  family  of  Gnemsey,    169,  231,  298, 

397 
De  Qoincis :  Winton  earldom,  57,  132,  269,  290,  829, 

398,  505 
Derbistes,  a  sect  of  non-combatants,  42 
Derby  china  statuette,  47 

Derbyshire  known  to  the  Phoenicians,     65,  314,  486 
De  Ros  (Wm.),  his  daughter  Mary,  495,  523 
Desaix  (General),  his  letters  and  papers,  505 
De  YoDge  on  Rahel= Rachel,  128 
D.  (F.  H.)  on  Bradley  famUy,  207 

Sasines,  &c.,  148 
D.  (H.  P.)  on  corpses  seized  for  debt,  196 

Crabbe,  the  poet,  96 

Episcopal  titles,  122,  450 

Hands  (Elizabeth),  167 

MS.  note-book  eittracts,  175 

"NugaeCanone,"  375 

Stillingfleet  (Bp.),  88 
Diana,  temple  of,  885 
Diary  of  a  Spanish  Merchant,  a  MS.,  72 
Dick  baronetcy,  86,  138,  257,  318.  482 
Dickens  (Charles)  and  Dotheboys  Hall,  324 
Dilke  (Sir  C.  W.)  on  bibliography  of  Utopias,  41 
Dilke  (W.)  on  Caspar  Hauser,  478 

Lieu,  a  provincialism,  256 

"  Not  a  drum  was  heard,"  195 

St.  Richard,  his  remains,  499 

Titian's  **La  Flora  di  Tiziano,"  218 

"Tout  vient  k  point,"  &c.,  815 
Dilley  (Edward  and  Charles),  publishers,  190,  256 
Dipping*stone8  or  fonts,  328 
Dislocation  of  the  neck,  106,  157,  216 
Disraeli  (Right  Hon.  B.)  on  critics,  439 
Divining  rod,  earliest  notices  of  it,  412 
Dixon  (J.)  on  Ctesar's  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  247 

Milton :  "The  grim  feature,"  316 

Rome,  ancient,  407 
Dixon  (J.  H.)  on  the  acacia,  814 

Boruwlaski  (Count),  117 

Songs,  volume  of  old,  175 

Te  Deum,  84,  386 

Utopias,  41 
Dixon  (R.  W.)  on  bond  men  in  England,  458 

Northumberland  earldom,  427 
Dixons  of  Beeston  family,  220 
D.  (J.  B.)  on  Marie  de  Fleury,  84 
D.  (L.)  on  American  worthies,  486 

Nursery  rhyme,  167 
D.  (M.)  on  epitaph  on  an  organist,  286 

Highgate  school,  427 

Hoare  (H.),  his  charity,  447 

Royal  arms  in  churches,  287 

Wedding  custom,  327 
Dobr^  family  of  Guernsey,  169,  281,  298,  397 
Doctors  of  Law,  their  precedence,  281,  375 
Dodkin,  a  coin,  374 
Do-do,  the  phrase,  183 
Dogs,  madness  in,  67,  116,  157 
DoUond  (John),  98 

"Domestic  Winter-Piece,"  by  Samuel  Law,  105 
Donald  (J.)  on  old  songs,  219 
Donaldson  family,  328 

Donaldson  (F.  H.)  on  Donaldson  family,  823 
Donnmgton  caatle,  Newbury,  473 
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DonsUla,  a  Chriatian  name,  42G,  500 

Dorsetshire  harvest -home,  491 

Dotheboys  Hall  and  Charles  Dickens,  324 

Dove,  as  a  symbol,  16 

Dowden  (J.)  on  Roman  church,  admission  of  converts, 

76 
Dowe  (Wm.)  on  Fanquei  and  Hueli-tse,  264 

*'  JPiers  the  Plowman,"  '252 
Drach  (S.  M.)  on  "  Laus  tua,  non  tua,'*  &c.,  357 
Drake  (JSir  Francia),  arms,  35  ;  portrait  by  Pourbus, 

224 
Draught=move,  114 

Drayton  (Michael)  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  442 
Drennan  (W.  R.)  on  Gipsy  advertisement,  68 
D.  (R.  K.)  on  Mrs.  PhUUps's  Apology,  127 
Druid  circles  as  burial  places,  206 
Druidical  menhir  or  peulvan,  48 
Drumnadrochit,  rhymes  to,  226 

D.  (S.  M.)  on  a  French  poem,  147 

Ducarell  (A.  C),  MSS.  relating  to  endowments  of 

vicarages,  307,  356 
Duff  (John)  of  Muldavit,  23.  114,  172,  378 
Duncan  (Francis),  M.D.,  449 
Dunkin  (A.  J.)  on  newspapers,  early  provincial,  37 

Travelling  in  Cornwall,  122 

Waterloo  battle,  45 
Donkin  (£.  H.  W.)  on  Thomas  de  Brenton,  129 

Goffe  family,  408 

Kemsing  church,  monumental  brass,  166 

Royal  arms  in  churches,  354 

Southfleet  church  bells,  406 
Dyer  (T.  F.  T.)  on  Northumberland  custom,  3S9 
Dymond  (R.)  on  gaol  fever,  16 

£ 

E.  on  the  crusades,  521 

E.  (A.)  on  Oxford  lady  student,  128 

Tipnla  and  wasp,  248 
E.  (A.  J.)  on  *'Cutchacutchoo,"  437 
Early  English  Text  Society :  Duke  of  Manchester's 

Commemoration  Fund,  419 
£.  (C.)  on  the  growth  of  peat,  518 
E.  (C.  P.)  on  anonymous  works,  448 

"  Crue,**  its  meaning,  517 
Ed,  the  prefect,  spelt  ^  224,  289,  369,  429,  496 
Ed.  on  Louis  Chasles,  86 

Soldiers,  non-combatant,  42 
E.  (D.  C.)  on  Ampthill  oaks,  446 

Arms  of  a  widow,  95 

De  Ros  (Wm.),  his  daughter  Mary,  405 

Passenham  rectory,  human  bones,  3U6 

TatshaU  family,  327 
Ede  (E.)  on  Sir  J.  Honywood,  55 
Edgar  family,  438 
Edinburgh,  Petition  of  its  young  ladies  to  Dr.  Moyse, 

68, 189,  177,  239 
Edinburgh  people  disputatious,  268 
"Edinburgh  Review''  and  Lord  Macaulay,  149,  214, 

455 
Edward  the  Confessor,  charter  granted  by,  171,  238, 

436 
Edward  II.,  was  he  deposed  by  Parliament  ?  321,  349, 

871,  389,  416 
Edward  VJ.,  couplet  on  his  mass,  244 
Edwards  (F.  A.)  on  Acheen  or  Akheen,  318 


Edwards  (F.  A.)  on  American  worthies^  504 
Carolan,  Irish  harpist,  118 
DoUond  (John),  98 
Goblin,  its  etymology,  77 

Hamilton  (Elizabeth),  55 

Hauser  (Caspar),  414 

Jal  (Auguste),  295 

Lancaster,  its  derivation,  99 

Mackenzie  ^Henry),  313 

Myth,  a  modem,  177 

StiUingfleet  (Bishop),  education,  157 
Edwin  (John),  actor,  and  his  "  Eccentricities,*'  144 
Effessea  on  "  Repeck,"  ite  derivation,  294,  337 
Egan  on  funerals  and  highways,  158 
Egar  on  "  Hard  lines,"  174 

Topographical  Society,  378 
Egomet  on  Gainsborough's  "  Blue  Boy,^  64 
E.  (J.  W.)  on  ''A  king  who  buys  and  aelli,"  620 

Landor*B  ''  Hellenics,*'  373 

"  Lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,**  482 

Ramsay's  "  Tea-Table  Miscellany,**  459 
£.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  Registers,  the  national,  245 
Election,  as  used  by  old  writers,  416 
Election  squibs,  47,  513 
Elibank  (Lord),  descendants,  88 
Eliot  family  of  Reigate,  208 
Elizabeth,  its  change  into  Betsy,  369 
Elizabeth  (Queen)  and  Mn.  Parker,  11, 192  ;  qnalnii 
on  the  Eucharist,  229,  295  ;  sale  of  bar  cmdia,  8SS 
Elizabeth  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  her  deacendant^  87i 

93,  198 
Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  bells,  85 
Ellcee  on  ''  I  mad  the  carles  lairda,**  &c.,  96 

Steel  pens,  57 
Elling  (Anne),  her  longevity,  262 
Ellis  (A.  J.)  on  vagaries  in  spelling,  429 
Ellis  (G.)  on  a  painting,  128 
Ellis  (R.  R.  W.)  on  "  Arya-vartta,"  14 

Prester  John  of  Abyssinia,  228 
Elwes  family  pedigree,  494 
Elwes  (D.  C.)  on  Elwes  fsonily,  494 
Embossed,  in  Shakspeare  and  Chancer,  29,  117i  178 

218,  297 
"  England's  Parnassus,*'  quotations  firom  ShaJKraeuv 

367 
English  Dialect  Society,  series  of  pnblicatioDi^  841 
English  dialectology,  279 
Engravings,    French,    829,  898;    of  the  uacteenti 

century,  496 
Entwisle  (R.)  on  esquire,  405 

Hibernidsms,  l^glish,  208 

Mansfield  (Lord),  anecdote^  225 

Pope'ii  views  of  religion  in  England,  498 

"  Quod  petis  hie  est,"  446 

Royal  beautifying  fluid,  464 

Shakspeariana,  84,  143,  244,  364 

Spurring,  a  provincialism,  295 

'*  The  idle  man  is  the  devil's  man,**  174 

Toads  in  Ireland,  192,  258 

Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  154 

Window  tax,  346 
Epigrams:— 

Cloncnrry,  Cloncnrry,  218,  278 

Hobhouse  (Mr.)  on  his  election  for  WeatnaJiiite 
329,  357 
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EpigraniB : — 

Laus  tua,  non  tua,  &c.,  19,  237,  S57 

O'er  Myro  see  the  emblems  of  her  sou],  125,  175 

Tree  (Miss),  294 

Would  he  express  the  deepest  woe,  356 
Episcopal  titles,  64,  90,  121,  162,  450,  503 

Epitaphs : — 

Cole,  at  Lillington  church,  Dorset,  426 
"Cur  sepultum  fles,  amice  1"  309,  839,  397 
Davenant  (Dr.  John),  bp.  of  Salisbury,  305 
EateUa,  67,  135 
Eugenio,  a  materialist,  225 
Grantham  churchyard  :  cipher  inscription,  245 
"  In  Sacred  Writ,  one  pious  Sarah 's  found,*'  26 
Mancetter  churchyard,  245,  276,  316 
"  My  mother,"  375 
Organist,  at  Warrington,  286 
**  Our  engines  now  are  cold  and  still,"  106 
**  Resurgam,"  in  Beverley  Minster,  326 
Shelley  (Wilhelmina),  in  Clapham  church,  146 
Tyre  (Thomas),  at  West  Hillside,  Ayrshire,  286 
"  We  lived  one  and  twenty  year,"  6,  56,  80,  98, 
139 

Epitaphs  on  servants,  514 

E.  (R.)  on  confession  and  absolution,  471 
Newton's  riddle,  396 

Erasmus,  portrait  painted  circa  1507-8,  227 

E.  (R.  E.)  on  leaden  casts,  67 

Erem.  on  Shakspeariana,  144 

Eric  on  Edmund  Burke,  217 
"Mirrour  of  Justices,"  189 

Espedare  on  hell  a  building,  17 
Laird,  the  title,  158,  256 
Owe  =  own,  217 
Sasines,  &c.,  197 

Esquire,  modem  repute  of  the  title,  405 

Estella,  epitaph,  67,  135 

E.  (T.  T.)  on  Capt.  Hodgson,  449 

Eucharist,  quatrain  on,  229,  295 

Eugenie  (Empress),  her  Scottish  ancestors,  131 

Eureka  on  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  57 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  his  canons,  107 

Euthanasia,  9 

E.  V.  V.  N.  V.  V.  E.  =  Ede  ut  vivas,  ne  vItm  ut 
edas,  340,  397 

E.  (W.)  on  church  sites  removed,  523 
Button  family,  198 
Thumb-sealing,  339 

Executioners,  gifts  to,  307 

Executor  and  administrator,  308,  356 

Exeter  called  Excester,  141,  214 

Exmoor  fossils,  6 

Eythin  (Lord),  biography,  267,  351 


F.  on  "  Mercurius  Aulicus,"  247 

"  Skimmmgton,"  17 
F.  (A.),  Friar  Minor,  "Liturgical  Ditoourw,"  247 
Fable  defined,  45 
Falstaff  (Sir  John),  73 
Family  names  as  Christian  names,  495 
Fanquei  and  Hueli-tse,  264,  311,  877 
Farrer  family  pedigree,  34 
Fatherland,  origin  of  the  word,  834,  418 


Faulke  -Watling  (C.)  on  metrical  charters,  170,  486 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  jun.,  70 

Peat,  its  annual  growth,  518 
Fauntleroy  (Heniy),  banker,  his  execntioD,  240 
Fawney  =:  a  ring,  8,  74, 119 
F.  (C.  P.)  on  Junius  letters,  33 
F.  (E.)  on  coronals  in  churches,  406 
Fegan  (E.  A.)  on  Elizabeth  IL  of  Russia,  27 
FenneU  (J.  6.)  on  "  Rural  Sports,"  88 
Fennell  (J.  H.)  on  actors  who  have  died  on  the 
stage,  26 

Bossive,  128 
Feringhee,  its  derivation,  160,  224,  293,  456 
Femie  (T.  P.)  on  arms :  azure,  three  roses,  &c.,  88 
Ferrey  (B.)  on  St.  Cuthbert,  311 
Ferrey  (E.  B.)  on  Lady  chapels,  393 

St.  Paul's,  measurements  of  old,  847 
F.  (F.  D.)  on  "  Serendible,"  its  origin,  208 

Southwell  (Kat.),  portrait,  148 
F.  (F.J.)  on  "At  bay,"  14 

Bullein  (Wm.),  IMalogne,  161 

How  do  you  do  ?  148 

Rhyme,  internal,  864 

Similes,  old  jocose,  426 
Fiacre,  French  hackney  coach,  its  derivation,  54 
"Fidessa:    a    Collection  of   Sonnets,"  1596,  by  B. 

GrifiBn,  188 
Field  (J.),  "  Godly  Exhortation,"  228,812 
Field  lore:  Carr  =  Carse,  89, 112,  234,  297;  Holiiii 

and  Ings,  401,  482,  500  ;  Meres,  482,  521 
Finds  at  Harrow  School,  807,  856 
Finella  on  Catasow  beads,  408 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  guns  with  flint  locks,  517 

Hallywell  (Henry),  209 

Phiswicke  or  Fishwick  (Wm.),  92 

Woodcuts  and  engravings,  496 
Fishwick  (William).    See  William  PAirartdbe. 
Fitzhopkins  on  jokes,  old,  266 
F.  (J.  C.)  on  Crabb  £Mnily  of  Cornwall,  167 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  Caser  wine,  899 

Kingsforth  Mar&,  521 

Owe  =  own,  217 

Toads,  &c.,  in  Ireland,  109 

Wilberforoe  (Bp.),  cause  of  his  death,  216 
Flags,  national  and  private,  474 
Fleet  marriages,  245,  295 
Fleming  (J.  W.)  on  a  medal,  186 
Fleury  (Marie  de),  poems,  84 
"Flora  (La)  di  Tiziano,"  the  original  painting,  149, 

218 
Florio  (John),  libraiy  and  manuscripts,  287f  885 
FlowingSpring,  a  tavern  sign,  468 
Fludd  (Thomas),  169  . 
Fly-leaf  inscriptions,  64 

Folk-Loro: — 

Ague  charm,  469 

Beiss  put  in  monming,  866 

Birds  of  ill  omen,  827,  894 

Brain  leebhdom,  8 

Breton,  464 

Card-table  superstitions^  4i 

Cattle  and  the  weather,  516 

Christmas  weather,  462 

CoUyxinm  for  sore  ^es^  885,484 
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7oIk-Lort:— , 

Cion  day  of  the  year,  185 

Cnckoo  and  fleas,  809,  375,  482 

Daisy,  the  fint  of  the  year,  44 

Dan  Dae],  or  black  insect,  468 

Door  opened  at  death,  468 

Fnnerals  and  highways,  96, 158 

Gloucestershire,  386,  468 

€hrantham  custom,  44,  185 

Harvest-home  customs,  491 

Heather,  325 

Holly,  467 

Horse-halters,  386 

Irish  folk-lore,  468 

Japanese,  44 

Lizard,  its  curative  powers,  468 

Magpie  omens,  327,  394 

Marnage  prospecting,  306 

MartinTTias  Eve,  845 

Northumberland  custom,  389 

PkJestine  custom,  185 

Panley  transplanted,  397 

Peonies  and  death,  469 

Fins  thrown  in  a  charnel-house,  44,  185 ;  their 
magical  uses,  184 

Bice  and  wheat  scattered  at  wedding?,  327,  396, 
488 

Shre¥nibury,  288,  435 

Toad  m  the  dog-days,  326 

Wart  charm,  469 

Weather  sayings,  184,  345,  462,  516 

Wedding,  44 

Wishing  welli>,  227,  298 
Founders' kin,  15 
fowler  (J.  A.)  on  American  worthies,  309 

Canada,  its  meaning,  86 

Dick  baronetcy,  257,  318 

"  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  455 

Gule  of  the  Garioch,  337 

Military  typography,  156 

Kevis,  its  emblem,  188 

Parson  of  Saddlewick,  435 

Bonmania,  275 
France,  its  royal  saints,  244,  295 
Francis  (Sir  Philip)  and  the  Junius  letters,  33,  69,  81 
Fraunce  (Abraham),  noticed,  179 
Freemasons  and  the  acacia,  209,  314,  436 
Frere  (G.  K)  on  hours  a.ii.  and  r.ai.,  469 
French  engravings,  329,  393 
F^rench  humourists,  399 

French  poem,  **  Ni  le  son  du  tambour,"  147, 195 
French  prison  discipline,  68 
French  royal  arms,  300 
F.  (R.  H.)  on  the  pomegranate,  520 
Friend  or  neighbour,  188,  255 
Frith  (R.  H.)  on  Spanish  ballad,  435 
Fry  (F.)  on  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  28 
F.  (T.  H.)  on  Fleet  marriages,  245 
Fuller  (Dr.),  president  of  Sion  ColL  1636,  47 
Fuller  (J.  F.)  on  portraits  of  Thomas  Fuller,  493 
Fuller  (Dr.  Thomas),  verses  in  "  Nympha  Libethris," 

47 ;  sermon  upon  Charles  I.,  288,  335 ;  petition 

ibr  his  composition,    301 ;    as  a    translator   of 

Ussher's  « Annates,"  428  ;  portraits,  498 
Fnller  (Mr.),  <' Observations  on  the  Shiies,"  110 


Funend  gariands,  406,  480 
Funerals  and  highways^  96^  158 
Fumeaux  (H.)  on  Tobias  FnmeanZf  287 
Fumeaux  (Tobias),  naval  rank,  168,  2199  8S7,  VT 
Fnmess  (H.  H.)  on  Gipsy  langnag^  78 
Fumivall  (F.  J.)  on  BaUads  from  man^ 

Books,  lost,  98 

Bulldn  (Wm.),  Dialogue,  296 

Chauoer's  fSsUow  squirss,  467 

Bmbossed  in  Shakspeaie^  218 

«<IUre  le  diaUe  k  quatn^"  179 

Genitive,  the  double,  250 


Hungiy  dogs  love  dirty  pnddiagi^'*  IW 
Men  of  merry  Englaiid,^  186 


Nice,  its  etymology,  58 
Baflie  and  rifle,  367 
Baise,  its  etymology,  168 
Rhyme  and  rime,  431 
Scume :  rowe,  305 
Spelling,  vagaries  in,  289 
Wiclifie  (John),  514 
F.  (W.  2)  on  Comporgaton,  497 
Kilmaurs  burgh,  414 

F.  (W.  F.)  on  origin  of  our  casttes;,  141 

Criminal  trials,  444 
Contempt  of  Court,  262,  295 
Cuckamsley,  Berks,  185 
Epitaph  at  Mancetter,  816 
Gravesend,  origin  of  Uie  naiiM^  S84 
Hundreds,  their  origin,  166 
Names  derived  from  Manon  on  Hondbvd^  Itt 
Parliament,  deposition  by,  821,  871,  S89,  481 
Shakspeariana :  mary-badi^  284 
Star  Chamber  Treatise,  275 
Stonohenge,  102 
l^chbome  &mily  history,  124 
Westminster  Hall,  Court  of  Cominoa  Pkn^  Uft 
Fynmore  (R.  J.)  on  Sir  John  Mason,  886 
Sandgate  castle^  99 

G 

G.  (A.)  on  "A  light  heart,"  Ac.,  18 

Anonymous  works,  267 

"  Charon  and  Contention,"  428 

Fleuiy  (Marie  de),  34 

"  Practical  Wisdom,"  &c.,  85 

*'  Things  in  Geneml,"  19 

Watts  (Dr.  I.),  his  "Emblemi^*'  288 
Gainsborough  (Thomas),  *'Blue  Boy,"  17,  84^  IV^  177 
Galton  (T.  H.)  on  Matthew  Paii^  478 
Gaol  fever,  16,  198 
Gardiner  (8.  R.)  on  historical  BtiimUiiig*Uock%  SO 

Bishop  Mountain,  458 
Gardyne  (A.)  on  Bulleyn's  Dialogae  : 

377 

Garstang  (J.)  on  Ladies'  Petition,  189 
Garter,  Knights  of  the^  insignia  in  Sb  Geoqptli  ^'^^'^T^, 

Windsor,  444 
Gas  Tap,  a  tavern  sign,  468 
Gate,  a  tavern  sign,  166,  278 
Gatty  (Mrs.  Alfred),  her  death,  299 
Gravelkind,  a  custom  in  Kent,  160 
Gavelock  on  Sibyl  Penn,  89 
Gktynesford  fsmily,  46,  501 
G.  (D.)  on  coumns,  eight  vari0tiei^  88 
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Guti  ^Eilv/unl),  cltir^ymuQ  of  tlie  name,  439,  501 
Gem,  a  rare  one,  123 
Genealoj^icus  on  Underwood  fanuly,  108 
ru'i'/i:,  meaning  of  the  particle,  ICl),  23U 
Gonitiw,  the  (h)ublo,  202,  230,  24y,  298,  455 
Genlis  iMa<Iame  de),  Latin  charm,  18 
George  f.  elected  a  churchwarden,  300 
(Jeorge  J  II.  and  Jeremy  Benthaiu,  41*0 
German  nobility  diplomas,  268,  354,  418 
Gersurna,  its  meaning,  93 
G.  (F.  K. )  on  Inscription  at  Tewkesbary,  225 
G.  ^H.  L.  L.)  on  bondmen  in  Kngland,  30 
G.  (IJ.  S.)  on  Thomas  Beat,  502 

Russell  of  Strcnsham,  414 
Gibault  family  of  Guernsey,  169,  231,  208,  397 
(Jibbs  (II.  JI.)  on  " Blakeberryed."  SCf 

Cards,  curious,  480 

Career,  125,  394 

"  Cofre  unt<)  careyne, 

Collide,  15 

DrauLrht=move,  114 

Gordano,  a  local  aflix,  495 

1  low  do  you  do  ?  455 

Walton  (Izaak),  i)edigTee,  382 
Giffard  armorial  bearings,  51 G 
Gillea  de  Laval,  Seigneur  de  Retz,  319,  356,  417 
(Jilly-tiower  in  Shakspeare,  43,  81,  144 
(riiMies,  English,  and  their  language,  419 
Gipsy  advertisement  in  the  2'imes,  58 
GijMy  Christmas  custom,  461 
Gii)sy  language,  2U,  78,  419 
Glair,  its  derivation,  209,  313 
Glatton,  a  gun-boat,  340,  357 
Glasgow,  its  compurgaton*,  348,  434,  497 
Glasgow  cathedra],  its  so-called  Lady  chai>e],  101,  275, 

•  >•>-,  o»'o,  -iOo 

Gloucestershire  customs,  386,  468 
Gloucestershire  proverbial  sayingp,  385,  434,  435 
(rlover  (.John\  views  around  London,  148,  175 
*•  Goat  and  Boots,"  Chelsea,  389 
CJoblin,  origin  of  the  word,  77 
(Joddard  family  of  North  Wilts,  159 
(loffe  (Kev.  Thomas^,  dramatist,  408 
CJomme  a;.  L.)  on  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
176 

Episcopal  titles,  451 

Hereford  earldom,  67 

Lancaster  peerage,  149 
Gordano,  a  local  affix,  495 
(Jordon  =  a  wild  fowl,  254 
(rordon  (Thomas),  M.D.,  of  Peterhead,  516 
Gort  ( Viscount)  on  Roman  dwellings,  ancient,  435 

Kussell  1  Lord  James),  58 
Gosi>eller,  hirf  j)lace,  78,  253 

(Joiho  (J.  W.  von),  the  grey  mouse  in  "Faust,"  510 
Gowtr  iG.  L.)  on  church  sites  removed,  433 

Marmaduke,  the  Christian  name,  129 

Proseucticus  :  Ceroiciarius,  208 
Graham  iSir  Richard),  noticed,  155 
(Jrautham  churchyard  :  cipher  inscription,  245 
Grants  in  rhyme,  *01),  170,  339,  395,  436 
Gravesend,  origin  of  the  name,  384 
Gravitation,  a  new  theory  of  it,  219,  299 
GrazebnK)k  (II.  S.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart,  9S 
Great  Alnager,  or  Aulnager,  340 


Greene  (Robert),  the  date  of  '*  Menaphon,"  441 
Greenfield  (B.  W.)  on  Botreaux  barony,  517 
Greenwood  family  of  Norfolk,  288 
Greenwood  (I.  J.)  on  Greenwood  family  of  NocfoU^ 

288 
Greville  (Francis),  her  poems,  495 
''  Greyfriara  Bobby,"  memorial  fountain  in  Edinboi^^ 

420 
GroBort  (A.  B.)  on  Mrs.  Bradatreet :  "The  Tenth 
Muse,"  273 
Southwell  (K.),  "  A  foure-fould  Meditation,*'  365 
Gmb  Street  :  Milton  Street,  100 
Guernsey,  prisoners  in  Castle  Comet,  348 
Guernsey  lilies,  325,  414 
Guest  (E.)  on  Bere  Kegis  church,  492 
Gule  of  the  Garioch,  206,  254,  337 
Gules  on  Anwood  the  pirate  :  Thos.  Perdfiddy  (iS 
Gulson  (E.)  on  wishing  wells,  298 
Gunfreston  church,  mural  painting,  267 
Gunning  (Miss),  engraving,  188,  238,  297 
Gunpowder  and  printing,  prophecy,  8 
Guns  with  flint  locks,  their  antiquity,  517 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  British  officers,  267,  851 
G.  (W.)  on  Roman  dwellings,  ancient,  435 
Gwero  on  Canada,  its  meaning,  176 
G.  (\V,  H.)  on  F.  Bonnefoy,  110 
Gyrvi  on  Folk-lore,  469 

H 

H  sounded  when  not  written,  349,  415 

H.  on  "  Are  the  Anglican  Orders  valid  ?"  127 

Field*s  "  Godly  Exhortation,"  228 

Hntton  family,  148 

Pens,  steel,  13 
H.  (A.)  on  Briga,  its  meaning,  212 
Hackney  (Alice),  her  exhumed  body,  287 
H.  (A.  J.)  on  Norwegian  wooden  house,  227 
Hale  (Sir  Matthew),  his  manuscripts,  72,  93  ;  "Look- 
ing for  the  keys,"  287,  433 
Half  Brick,  a  tavern  sign,  4GS 
Hall  (H.)  on  a  relio  of  Burns,  385 
Hallo we*en  at  Balmoral,  485 
HallyweU  (Henry),  yicar  of  Cowfold,  works,  209,  2»5, 

318 
Hamerton  (P.  G.),  "  The  InteUectnal  Life,"  428 
Hamilton  of  BothwcUhaugh,  his  burial,  406    . 
Hamilton  (Alexander),  309,  375,  436,  460 
Hamilton  (Doke  of),  regiment  at  Worcester,  7,  91 
Hamilton  (Elizabeth),  authoress,  55,  133,  21G 
Hamilton  (Rev.  George),  rector  of  Killermogh,  287 
Hamilton  (Mary),  authoress,  183,  216 
Hammond  (A.  de  L.)  on  B.,  press-lioenser,  115 

Estella,  135 

Jersey  spinners,  193 
Hamst  (O.)  on  **  Albert  Lanel "  and  Lord  Broo^uum 
126 

Anonymous  works,  387 

Burke  (Edmund),  5 

Croft  (Sir  Herberts,  287 

Executor  and  administrator,  308 

HamUton  (Mary  and  Elizabeth),  216 

Jal  (A.),  biographer,  180 

Mudie  (Robert),  works.  83 

"New  Times  "newspaper,  318 

Obituary,  818 
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Hamit  (0.)  on  '*  Periodical  Frets,*'  189 

QnarU  (Philip),  •«  The  Hermit,"  48 

"  Siegwart,**  translations,  46 

Signet  library  catalogue,  65, 171 

Suniames,  odd,  164 

"Toot  round  my  Garden,"  179 

Vaccination  pamphlet,  268 

Walker  (Lady  Mary),  335 

Wauch  (Mansie),  "  Life,"  8 
Handbook,  95 
Hands  (Elizabeth),  author  of  **  The  Death  of  Ammon, 

a  Poem,"  167 
Hanginff  in  chains,  38,  298 
HarbotUe  castle  and  manor,  Northumberland,  140 
Hardy  (Nathaniel),  D.D.,  dean  of  Rochester,  funeral 

sennons  on,  225 
Hariequin  or  arleqnin,  483 
Harlowe  (S.  H.)  on  pillar  posts  in  Paris,  445 

Sandgate  castle,  139 

Shipbuilding  at  Sandgate,  333 
Harrow  school  finds,  307,  356 
Harry-soph,  its  derivation,  379 
Harvest-home  in  Dorsetshire,  491 
Hauser  (Caspar),  325,  414,  478 
Hawkins  (Lsetitia-Matilda),  her  translation  of  "  Sieg- 

wart,"  46 
Haydon  (B.  R.),  pictures  by,  338 
Haydon  (F.  S.)  on  tipula  and  wasp,  313 
Hayward  (A.)  on  Junius  letters,  69,  81 
HazHtt  (William),  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Poetf," 

S8,  136 
H.  (C.  G.)  on  Marmadnke,  its  derivation,  174 
Hesne  (W.  C.)  on  Eliot  family,  208 
Heathen  writers,  their  inspiration,  151,  236,  316,  416, 

479 
Heather  folk-lore,  325 

Heber  (Bp.  Reginald),  missionary  hymn,  326,  455 
Hebrew,  a  professor  of  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  516 
Heel-taps,  origin  of  the  term,  18,  198 
Hell :  To  hell  a  building,  17 
Hellion = inhabitant  of  hell,  386,  455 
Helmet  and  beehive,  168,  197,  298,  338 
Hemming  (R.)  on  Macon  £smily,  448 
Henfrey  (H.  W.)  on  Dick  baronetcy,  482 

Numismatic  query,  294 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  opinion,  426 
Henry  VIL,  materials  for  a  histoTy  of  his  reign,  20 
Heraldic  queries,  27,  47,  74,  92,  109,  178,  407,  500 
Heraldry  of  Worcestershire,  199  ;  of  Smith  in  Soot- 
land,  180 
Heralds*  visitations  of  Oxfordshire,  61 
Hereford  earldom,  67,  135,  177,  418 
Herefordshire  Christmas  custom,  466 
Hermentrude  on  daughter  of  Wm.  de  Ros,  528 

Xtancaster  peerage,  337 

Moonshine,  113 

St.  Aubyn  funily,  92 

Sandgate  castle,  377 

Somerville  peerage,  15 

Strange  and  other  fiunilies,  308 

Surnames,  odd,  164 

Titles,  episcopal,  64 

Upraised = churched,  836 
Hermit  of  N.  on  helmet  and  beehive,  168,  298 
Heroaman  (J.)  on  the  Druids,  48 


Hertfordshire,  church  goods  in,  leiiii>.  Edwari  YL, 

120 
Hessel  (Phoebe),  her  longevity,  221 
"Heures  de  Notre  Dame,"  MS.,  1647,  86S 
H.  (H.  T.)  on  yiVTic,  the  particle,  169 
HibiBmicisms,  Englidi,  208 
Highgate  ladies*  charity-school,  427 
Highworth  church,  oo.  Wilts,  its  distemper  pdntinp 

88 
Hiloock  family  of  Dublin,  868 
Hill  (C.)  on  Lady  AHcia  Hill,  248 
HiU  (G.)  on  ballad,  '*Long  time  I've  travelM,**  85 
Hill  (Lady  Alicia),  sub-prioress  of  Easebonw  Nan* 

nery,  1524,  248 
Hirondelle  on  arms  of  D*Anveni,  92 
Historical  stumbling-blocks,  24,  49,  138 
H.  (J.)  on  To-day,  use  of  the  word,  177 
H.  (J.  C.)  on  Hazlitt*B  "Lectures  on  the  Esglidi 

Poets,**  136 
H.  (J.  H.)  on  Sterne  and  Bums,  66 
H.  (J.  R.)  on  battles  of  wild  beasts.  388 
Hoare  (Adm.  Daniel),  biography,  287 
Hoare  (Henry),  his  charity,  447 
Hockley  (William  Brown),  **  PandurangHM,*"  59. 79 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  Dictionary  of  Relics,  86 
Fiacre  :  St.  Fiacre,  54 
TeDeum,  156 
Hodgson  (Capt.),  Ccicy,  near  Hali&z,  449,  502 
Hoey,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  267.  811 
Hogarth  (WiUiam),  *'  Southwark  Fair,*'  86 ;  '*Mu»> 

riage  k  la  Mode,"  225  ;  "  Bake*s  Progrev,"  346 
Hogg  (J.)  on  Bulchin :  Bulohyn,  85 
"Had  I  not  found,**  &c.,  418 
"Nor "for  "Than,"  502 
Snuff-box  belonging  to  Bums,  96 
Holbeck  Lunds  Chapel,  166,  257 
Holbein  (Hans),  portrait  by  him,  125, 175 
Holland  House,  the  "Addison"  portrait,  857;  the 

"  Quarterly  Review  "  and  "  l^mes  **  on,  444 
Holly-bush  o*  the  Llnnels,  a  Jacobite  rendeiTOiui^  408 
Holm,  in  field-names,  401,  500 
Hohnes  (Robert)  of  the  Irish  bar,  188 
"Honest  Ghost,"  its  author,  48 
Honywood  (Sir  John),  55,  98 
Hood  (R.  J.)  on  royal  presentation  plate,  471 
Hooker  (Richard),  second  edition  of  his  "  Ecoietitti- 

ticaU  Politie,'*  166  ;  noticed,  205 
Hope  (T.  A.)  on  Sir  Francis  Drake,  224 
Hoppner  (John),  R.A.,  unfinished  piotore  by,  88 
Hoppus  (J.  D.)  on  Tardley  oak,  481 
Horace  and  Bums,  5 
Hore  (S.  C.)  on  Nicene  creed,  134 
Horton  Priory  chartulary,  808,  856 
Houchin,  Houchen,  or  Howohin,  the  ranimM^  165^ 

295  397 
Hough  (W.)  on  Philip  Quarll,  278 
Houghton  (Lord)  on  Franoes  Greville,  495 
Houppelande,  its  different  meanings,  146 
Hours  A.M.  and  p.ic.  distinguished,  469 
House  and  mansion  distinguished,  26 
House  inscription,  886 

H.  (R)  on  Roger  Asoham  and  Sir  J.  Denham,  498 
Hughes  (T.)  on  foreign  arms,  227 
Hugo  (Herman)  and  QoarWs  "EmUems,"  62»  882 
Huguenot  reftigees  in  England,  517 
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Hume  (David)  and  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis,  264 

Hundreds,  their  origin,  165 ;  names  derived  from, 
101,  157,  199,  297 

Hungary,  symboliem  of  its  arms,  426,  500 

Husk  (W.  H.)  on  Bedford  House  column,  316 
Music-hall  entertainments,  814 

Hute,  meaning  and  use  of  the  word,  448,  521 

Hutton  family,  809 

Hutton  family  of  Scotland,  148,  198 

Hutton  (Rev.  John),  vicar  of  Burton-in-Kendal,  190 

H.  (W.  S.)  on  Sir  James  Lowther,  408 

Hymnology  :  The  Latin  Year,  200;  "From  Green- 
land's icy  mountains,"  326,  455  ;  "The  Lord  is  oor 
shepherd,"  473 


"I  mad  tie  carles  lairds,"  &c.,  11,  96,  158,  191,  256 

"I  want  to  know,"  an  Americanism,  827>  522 

Imperial,  British  Empire  so  styled,  351 

Impropriate  rectories,  307,  356 

Index,  a  general  literary,   181 

Indian  newspapers,  28,  92 

Indulgences  in  the  archives  of  St  PauPs,  307,  353 

Infernal  nutchine  not  new,  166 

Ing,  in  field-names,  401,  482 

Inglis  (R.)  on  ''Asprand,"  a  tragedy,  288 
*'  Poems  and  Fragments,"  227 
Queries,  various,  473 

Inkstand,  the  inexhaustible,  180 

Inscriptions :  on  a  mortar,  89  ;  on  a  painting,  99 ;  on 
a  house-wall  in  Tewkesbury,  225  ;  over  bed-cham- 
bers,  323 ;  on  a  cistern  slab,  367  ;  at  Kirkby  hall, 
514 

Insense,  use  of  the  word,  18,  179,  397 

Interest,  its  rate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  148, 196, 
335 

Interfair,  early  use  of  the  word,  89 

Ireland,  censorship  of  the  press  in,  43 ;  travelling 
there  in  1801,  104;  famine  in  1740-1,  124;  the 
potato  prophecy,  124  ;  toads  and  adders  in,  109, 
192,  258  ;  religious  liberty  there  in  1748,  188  ;  seal 
of  the  Confederate  Catholics,  345 

Irish  dioceses  and  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  307,  353 

Irish  folk-lore,  185 

Irish  provincialismp,  479,  522 

Iron  Mask,  man  with  the,  300 

Italian  works  of  art  at  Paris  in  1815,  342,  411,  524 


J.  (A.)  on  Cullen  church  inscriptions,  173 
Jabez  on  Affebridge,  its  meaning,  328 

"  As  warm  as  a  bat,"  376 

Burton's  *'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  367 

Carolan,  the  name,  338 

Cervantes  and  Shakspeare,  501 

"  Comedy  of  Errors,"  275 

*'  England's  Parnassus,"  367 

Milton  :  "  The  grim  feature,"  85 

Shakspeare,  earliest  mention  of,  357 
Jackson  family  of  Fork  Hill,  71,  239 
Jackson  (C.)  on  Thomj>8on  and  West  fiunilies^  495 
Jackson  (F.  M.)  on  John  Wesley's  letter  on  saioide^ 

197 
Jackson  (S.)  on  episcopal  titles,  163 

Jokes  and  stories,  62 


Ja«kson  (S.)  on  Leech  (Rev.  Comberbach),  8, 178 
Jacobite  rendezvous,  the  "HoUie-bnsh  o'  the  Lin* 

nels,"  408 
Jal  (Augnste),  biographer,  186,  295 
James  II.,  portrait  by  J.  Beckett,  after  Laigilftre, 

408 
James  V.,  retort,  11,  96,  158,  191,  256 
James  (K.  N.)  on  an  apparition,  469 

Ascance,  its  etymology,  217 

Basan's  "  Dictionnaire  des  Graveors,"  366 

Bazeilles  cats,  465 

Beards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  308 

Byng  (Geo.,  Lord  Torrington),  248 

Caprichio  and  caprice,  348 

Cater-cousins,  38,  137 

Correggio's  **  lo  "  and  "  Leda,"  326 

Embossed,  in  Shakspeare,  30 

Episcopal  titles,  162 

Erasmus,  portrait,  227 

Genitive,  the  double,  250 

Henri  Quatre,  his  opinion,  426 

Houppelande,  146 

Italian  works  of  art  at  Paris  in  1815,  842,  524 

James  II.,  portrait,  408 

Lally  (Count  de),  196 

Life  after  decapitation,  522 

"  Looking  for  the  keys,"  287 

Louis  XVIII.  and  La  Charte,  445 

Napoleon  I.,  238 

Nice,  its  etymology,  114, 159 

Nobility  granted  for  so  many  years,  268,  41S 

Parr  (Old  Thomas),  186 

Pedlar,  its  derivation,  117 

Poussin  (N.\  '*  Plague  at  Ashdod,"  327 

Retz  (Gilles'de),  356 

Saints,  royal  French,  244 

Shakspeariana,  364 

Znccaro  (Taddeo),  283 
Jaydee  on  Swift's  Letters,  157 
Jenkins  (John),  his  longevity,  262 
Jenner  (Edward,  M.D.),  letter  to  Mr.  Clement,  123  ; 

pedigree,  123 
Jerram  (C.  8.)  on  Welsh  words,  416,  524 
Jersey  spinners,  127,  193 
Jerusalem,  its  conquest  by  Charlemagne,  228 
Jesse  (G.  B.)  on  "A  whistling  wife,"  &c,  482 

Battles  of  wild  beasts,  272 

Bedd-Gelert  and  lilewelyn-ap-Iorwertb,  SS 

Charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  288 

Cheshire  words,  115 

Cruelty  to  criminals,  334 

Embossed,  117,  297 

Funerals  and  highways,  96 

Madness  in  dogs,  67 

Magpie  superstitions,  327 

"Pride  of  old  Cole's  dog,"  317 

Tennyson,  55 

Yelteres,  98 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  an  anagram,  467 

Star  Chamber  '*  Treatise,'*  226 

TeDeum,  258 
Johnson  (Ben),  who  was  he  t  228 
Johnson  (C.  W.)  on  Croydon  monki^  808 
Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel)  and  Mn.  Porter,  18,  92 
Johniton  (H.  A.)  on  Bey.  Geo.  Hnmilfconj  287 
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Jokes  and  sioiiei^  new  yenions  of  old,  62,  266,  468 
JooBon  (Ben),  was  he  a  Warwickshire  man  ?  472 
JottingB  in  by-ways,  442 
J.  (B.  N.)  on  Michael  Angelo,  print,  74 

Ascance,  its  etymology,  99 

**  Baona  Notte,"  a  set  of  pistols,  186 

Brake  (Sir  Enuicis),  arms,  35 

Kubens :  "  Bender  unto  Qesar,"  74 
Joniiu  letters,  Sir  Philip  Francis  a  claimant,  S3,  69, 

81 
Juton  (W.)  on  a  painting,  92 
J.  (W.  C.)  on  •' Serendible,"  259 

K 

K.  on  domb,  a  provincialism,  377 

De  Quincis,  57 

Quillett,  its  meaning,  348 
K.  (A.  D.)  on  Gaynesford  f&mily,  501 
K.  (A.  J.)  on  Sibyl  Penn,  137 
Katbrane,  a  Gloucestershire  word,  495 
K.  (C.  S.)  on  Lord  Eythin,  351 

MS.  autobiography  of  Dr.  King,  74 
Keane  (A.  H.)  on  Gipsy  advertisement,  53 
Keats  (John),  allusion  by  Shelley,  169,  215 
Kebbel  (E.  J.)  on  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  poker,  471 
Keble  (John),  quotations  in  "The  Christian  Year," 

109,  154, 334,  336,  375 
Kemble  (John)  reading  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehe- 

miah,  496 
Kemsing  church,  Kent,  monumental  brass,  166 
Kennedy  (H.  A.)  on  beards,  356 

Canticle,  monkish,  266 

Peterborough  tortoise,  125,  277 

Book  at  chess,  480 

Smoking-room,  286 
Kent,  Boyalist  rising  in  1648,  108,  238  ;  Handbook, 

180 
Kentish  newspapers,  37 
Kentish  Town,  its  derivation,  160 
Kenyon  (Lord)  and  Simpson  family,  167,  215 
Kerr  (J.)  on  Druid  circles  as  burialplact^,  206 

Serfdom  in  Scotland,  451 
Kerslake  (T.)  on  Peter  Treveris,  printer,  374 
K.  (G.  B.)  on  the  double  genitive,  249 

Wigs,  names  of;  8 
K.  (H.)  on  the  double  genitive,  250 

Nice,  its  meanings,  58 

Baise,  its  etymology,  279,  398 

Spelling,  vagaries  in,  289 
Kib-keb  =  apex  of  a  mountain,  868 
Kilmaurs  burgh,  365,  414 
Kikenny,  its  Scaith  Stane,  245,  353 
King  (E.)  on  Martial^s  epig.  xiii.  75,  520 
King  (Peter,  first  Baron),  his  ancestors,  129 
King  Street  in  proximity  to  a  church,  157 
King  (Dr.  William),  al]p.  of  Dublin,  noticed,  43  ;  his 

Latin  autobiography,  74 
Kingdom  (Dolly),  court  wit,  268 
Kingsforth  Marfa,  origin  of  the  term,  474,  521 
Kingsmill  (W.  M.)  on  sermons  on  the  patri.arch8,  ISO 
Kinsale  (Lord),  Baron  Courcy,  his  right  to  be  covered 

before  the  khig,  20 
Kirkby  Hall  inscription,  514 
Kir^^trick  family  and  the  Empress  Eugdnie,  131 
Kissmg  before  a  doe],  149 


Knighthood,  oriental  orders  oo&iiaRad  on 

40 

Knout  in  Busria,  328,  356 
Knut  Lavaird,  work  on,  by  Bobert,  bp.  of  Elgi^  SIT 


L.  on  Carr=caise,  234 

Gule  of  the  Oarioch,  887 
Printing  and  gonpowder,  8 
Laoe=to  mix  with  spirits,  840 
Ladies*  Petition,  68,  139, 177,  239 
Lady  chap^  its  position,  101,  275,  882,  398,  46S 
LaffaU^  (H.)  on  Chateaubriand,  154 
Lafrery  (Antoine),  publisher  of  the  16k]i  omttuj,  7* 

74, 114 
Laird,  the  title,  158, 191,  256 
L.-A.  (J  H.)  on  Lawrence  family,  489,  fill 
Lake  country,  lays  and  legends  of  the  EngliJip  110 
Lally-Tolendal  (Gomte  de),  147, 196,  409 
Lally-Tolendal  (General),  147, 196,  409 
Lancaster,  its  derivation,  26,  99 
Lancaster  peerage,  149,  212,  3S7 
Land  in  Scotland,  rise  in  its  value,  490 
Landor  (Walter  Savage),  Ms  "HeUenie^"  285«  SJS 
Landseer  (Sir  Edwin),  his  deaih,  300 
Lane  (John),  poem  on  Guy  of  Warwick,  72,  98 
Langham  (George),  tomb  in  Little  Chesterfoid 

188,  254 
Langhome  (J.  B.)  on  W.  Martin,  nainnl  philiwnfiiii^p 

134 
Langland  (Wm.  de),  introductory  verm  of  **! 

Plowman's  Visions,"    11,  97,  252,  S09 ;  wm  k 

friar  ?  310,  338 
Langley  (Mr.),  York  schoolmaster  circa  1081,  188 
Lanilltyd  formeriy  an  island,  268 
"  Lanterne  of  Lyghte,"  printed  and  MS.  oopiei^ 
Latimer  family  of  Braybroke,  SOS 
Latting  (J.  J.)  on  Titus  familv,  449 

Wright  family,  110 
liaurie  (J.  S.)  on  the  infernal  mabhine^  188 
Law  (Samuel),  "  A  Domestic  Winter-Pieoe,**  105 
Law  (Bev.  Wm.),   "Memorial,"  corrigemdum^   881; 

letter,  ib, 
Lawrence  family  of  Philadelphia,  Jamaica  Jbo,  48t^ 

511 
Lawrence  (Lawrence),  of  Jamaica^  144.  See  Xmhwmi 

family. 
Lawyers  in  Parliament,  428,  501 
Laycauma  on  corpse  seized  for  debt,  106 

Interest,  its  rate  m  17th  oentnry,  198 
L.  (C.)  on  the  plant  centaury,  407 
L.  (C.  D.)  on  Michael  Angelo,  7 
Leachman  (F.  J.)  on  Exmoor  fiM8il%  8 
Leaden  casts,  67 
Leamington,  caves  near,  205 

Lee  (Francis),  poems  wrongly  attributed  to  Urn,  881 
Lee  (F.  G.)  on  episcopal  tiues,  461 
Edward  YL's  mass,  prophecy,  244 
Wharton  (Lady),  poems,  228 
Lee    (James  Prince),  bp.  of   Manoheator, 

epit^)h  on,  145, 197 
Leech  (Bev.  Comberbaoh)  of  Behay,  8, 138^  178 
Lees  (E.)  on  Malvern  Chase,  its  endoaors^  180 
Mommocky-pan,  427 
Oak  and  ash,  184 
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Lees  (R.)  on  autograph  queiy,  868 
Leeson  (Dr.),  F.K.S.,  sale  of  his  library,  40 
Leigh  (E.)  on  Cheshire  words,  65 
Leigh  (S.)  on  nice  and  nesh,  114 
Lenihan  (M.)  on  cross  day  of  the  year,  135 

Gem,  a  rare  one,  128 

Irish  folk-lore,  468 

Travelling  in  Lreland  in  1801,  104 
Lennox  and  Kichmond  (Duke  of)>  his  death,  249 
L'Eetrange  (Constance),  308,  375 
Levinge  family  history,  early,  460 
Lewin  (J.  M.)  on  Americanisms,  522 
Lewis,  the  Island  of,  sun  temple  at  Callemish,  206 
Lewis  (Sir  George  Comewall)  and  Hume,  264 
Lewth,  a  provincialism,  235,  294 
Leydon  town  hall,  its  chronogram,  385 
L.  (F.  N.)  on  Pedro  Lozano,  288 

Moravian  episcopate,  368 

St.  Richard,  relic,  448 

Spanish  binding,  208 
L.  (G.  C.)  on  Col.  WiUiam  Moore,  447 
L.  (H.  W.)  on  .^Ifric's  "Life  of  S.  Oswald,"  308 
"  Liber  Scholasticus,"  8  * 

Liberetenentes,  their  identity,  515 
Liberty  of  conscience  first  cliumed,  259 
Lichfield  cathedral,  its  altars,  332 
Lieu,  a  provincialism,  208, 235,  256,  336,  483 
Life  after  decapitation,  445,  522 
''  Life,''  what  all  the  Talents  sung  about  it,  203 
Lifters,  or  New  Lights,  346 
Likement,  a  provincialism,  328 
"  Limerick  Bells,"  300 
Lipsius  (Justius),  chronogram,  385 
Lisbum,  near  Belfast,  house  inscriptioD,  386 
Literary  curiosity,  203 
Lizard,  its  curative  powers,  468 
L.  (L.)  on  Liberetenentes,  515 

Paynter  stayner,  453 

Scaith  Stane  of  Kilrenny,  353 
Llewelyn- ap-Iorwerth  and  his  hound  Gelert,  88, 136 
Lloyd  (G.)  on  Medulla  Histories  Anglicane,  449 
Lloyd  (R.)  on  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 

276 
Loch  (L.)  on  lieu,  a  provincialism,  336 
Lochleven  castle,  its  keys,  516 
Lock  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  448 
Locke  (John),  portraits  by  Kneller,  168 
Lockerbie  lick,  origin  of  the  phrase,  405,  455 
LOder  man  for  lodes  7/iaw,  427 
Lotie  (W.  J.)  on  the  Te  Deum,  155 
Logarys  light,  its  meaning,  474 
Loggerheads,  a  tavern  sign,  278 
Loudon,  its  antiquity,  265 
London  Limps,  827 
Longevity,  remarkable  instances,  63,  221,  261,  403 ; 

of  Quakers,  201),  357 
Longley  (G.  C.)  on  Thomas  Longley,  63 
Longley  (Thomas),  bp.  of  Durham,  1437,  53,  178 
Lord's  Prayer,  royal  and  republican,  429 
Lorraine,  reference  to,  240 
Louis  XVIII.  and  La  Charte,  445 
Louis  d'Or,  a  West  Indian  bird,  474 
Louth  Park  Abbey,  its  MS.  Chronicles,  407 
Love  as  a  scoring  term,  its  origin,  268 
Level  (Sir  Wm.),  his  descendants,  408 


LoTiagodii,  a  Puritan  name,  208 
Lowther  (Sir  James),  his  patrioiio  gift,  408 
Lozano  (Pedro),  Spanish  engraver,  288 
L.  (T.)  on  BuUein's  *<  Dialogue,"  284 
Lncian,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  ColiinB,  339 
Luck  (R.)  on  bed-chamber  inscriptions,  323 

Cards,  curious,  265 
Luron,  its  meaning,  452,  504 
Luton  (W.)  on  PiUaton,  Stafifordshire,  149 
Lying  for  the  whetstone,  an  Essex  custom,  63 
Lystra  on  episcopal  titles,  163 
Lyttelton  (Lord)  on  "  Cur  sepultum  fles,"  fto.,  897 

Genitive,  the  double,  230,  298 

Lord's  Prayer,  royal  and  republican,  429 

"Nor  "for  "Than,"  388 

Sinologue,  its  meaning,  312,  418 

Spelling,  vagaries  in,  371 
Lytton  (Edward  Bulwer,  Lord),  "Kenelm  Chillingly/ 
54 ;  changes  in  his  opinions,  284,  418 

M 

M.  and  N.  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  204 
M.  on  Carr^Carse,  89,  112 

Holms  and  Ings,  401 
M.  (A.)  on  Sir  Wm.  Brownlow,  448 
Macaulay  (T.  B.,  Lord),  articles  in  the  "  Edinboigb 

Review,"  149,  214,  455 
Macbeth,  part  of  the  first  murderer,  6 
MacCabe  (W.  B.)  on  Breton  oastonui  and  nuumen^ 
464 

Ireland,  famine  in,  124;  religious  liberty  io,  188 

Scriven  (J.  B.)  of  the  Irish  bar,  238 

Suicides  anatomized  :  cruelty  to  criminals,  242 
McC.  (E.)  on  church  sites  removed,  433 

Women  in  church,  99 
MacCuUodi  (E.)  on  cattle  and  the  weather,  516 

Gibault  and  other  families,  231 
.  Guernsey  :  prisoners  in  Castle  Comet,  348 

Jersey  spinners,  127 

Penance  in  the  Anglican  church,  503 
McDonald  (C.  A.)  on  <*  A  Ught  heart,"  &o.,  18,  15S 

Songs,  old,  28 
Mackensie  (Henry),  his  personal  character,  189,  81S 
McKesson  (Alderman),  tanner  in  London,  8 
Maclean  (Sir  J.)  on  alienation  of  arms,  218 

Botreaux  barony,  435 
Macon  family,  448 
Macphail  (D.)  on  Songs :  "  I  care  not  whither,"  doo., 

124 
Macpherson  (James),  "  Ossian,"  306 
Macray  (J.)  on  "  Stray  Leaves,"  146 
Macray  (W.  D.)  on  Buchan  dialect,  237 
Macitedy  (William  Charles),  sale  of  his  property,  80 
Madam  and  mistress,  11, 192 
Madan  (Martin),  author  of  "  Tfaelyphthoia,"  500 
Maddison  (Mr.),  his  non'Oentenarianism,  404 
Biadness  in  1787,  845 
Magnet,  discovery  of  its  polarity,  482 
Magnetism  in  1873,  485 
Magpie  superstitions,  327,  394 
Mahoney  (Francis),  "  LeeFundniUeBde  BeMmunoir, 

147, 196 
Maisnr  centenarian,  403 
M.  (A.  J.)  on  female  water-cuiian^  848 
Malvem  Chase,  its  endosuie,  130 
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Mamouc  (Uncle),  "  El  tio  Gil  Mamdco,"  18 

Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  300 

Man,  Ide  o^  origin  of  iti  names,  100 

Manors,  names  deriyed  from,  101, 157,  199,  297 

Mansfield  (Lord),  anecdote,  225 

Mansion  and  house  distinguished,  26 

Mant  (F.)  on  coronals  in  churches,  480 

^iscopal  titles,  90 

Hereford  earldom,  135,  418 

Pride  of  Old  Cole's  dug,  482 

Scarborough  warning,  408 
Manuel  (J.)  on  Hungary,  its  arms,  426 

Leech  (Rev.  Comberbach),  136 

Lockerbie  lick,  455 

Quotations  in  catalogues,  478 

Tennyson  :  "  Seablue  bird  of  March,"  236 
Mar&,  a  local  word,  474,  521 
Maiguerite,  a  name  for  the  daisy,  284,  364,  437 
Marigold  turning  to  the  sun,  243,  283,  363 
Marlborough  (Sarah,  Duchess  of),  her  hair,  495 
Marmaduke,  the  Christian  name,  129,  174,  27') 
Marriage  before  noon,  227,  276  ;  prohibited  at  certiun 

periods,  474 
Marriage  banns,  their  publication,  347,  411,  519 
Marriage  fair  in  Brittany,  465 
Marriage  prospecting,  306 
Marriages  at  the  Fleet,  245,  295 
Marshall  (Ed.)  on  "  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,"  336 

Cato,  a  family  name,  429 

Gersuma,  93 

L'Estrange  (Constance),  375 

Marriage  banns,  412 

Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  113 

O'NeU  (Sir  PheHm),  237 

Penance  in  the  Anglican  church,  213 

Boyal  arms  in  churches,  437 

Serfdom  in  Scotland,  451 

Slum,  its  meaning,  413 

**Tout  Tient  k  point,"  &c.,  315 

Trades  and  callings,  375 
Mardiall  ("Veterinary  Doctor"),  hoax,   196,  276; 

"  Elegy  on  the  death  of  John  Bolton,"  276 
Maraigli   (Comte  de),  "La  Hongrie  et  le  Danube" 

reviewed,  888 
Martial :  Epigram  xiu.  75,  426,  520 
Martin  (John)  and  the  Thames  embankment,  227, 

276 
Martin  (William),  natural  philosopher,  48, 133,  252, 

278 
Mary,  its  change  into  PoUy,  369 
Mary  Anne,  a  republican  toast,  177,  219 
Mary-buds,  in  Shakspeare,  243,  283,  363,  437 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  histoty  by  Prof.  Petit,  484 
Mary  windows,  47,  93,  138 
Marvell  (Andraw),  editions  of  1689  and  1870  oom- 

paredy  12,  52  ;  B.,  press  licenser,  67, 115 
Masham  (Lady),  portrait,  149,  197 
Mason  (C.)  on  Indian  newspapers,  28 
Mason  (Sir  John),  his  descendants,  885,  418 
Mason  (William),  the  poet,  his  &mily,  87 
Masnnger  (Philip),  quotation  on,  449 
Mast,  colours  nailed  to  it,  482 
Maude  (John)  of  Moorhouse,  167,  283 
Maude  (Thomas),  author  of  "  Verbeia^  or  WhaifbdaleL*" 
167,  238,  279,  878 


Maundeville  (Sir  John),  obsolete  terms  in  Ms  **  Ymagt 

and  Travaile,"  107,  155 
Mawbey  family,  119,  458 

Mawbey  ^Sir  Joseph),  election  squib  on  him,  518 
Mayer  (S.  R.  T.)  on  Wm.  C.  Byron,  4 
Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  bloody,  the  epithet,  324 
Feringhee,  its  derivation,  224 
Hoey,  its  derivation,  267 
Sinologue,  its  meaning,  267,  812 
Medals  :  Jerome  SavonaroU,  127 ;  Caooo  Ordalaffio 

III.,  Lordof  Forli,  ib. ;  Innocent  XII^i6.;  Geo.IL. 

foreign  wars,  69,  136 ;  Fleet  marriage^  295 ;  Quem 

Anne,  228,  294,  378 
Medweig  on  the  colon  (:),  97 
Pedlar,  its  orthography,  218 
Koses,  red  and  white,  217,  317 
Women's  rights,  345 
MelvU  (Sir  John),  editions  of  his  "Memoin,"  86 
**  Mercurius  Aulicus,"  247 
Meres,  its  meaning,  482,  521 
Merit  unrewarded,  205 
Merman  at  Exeter  in  1737,  204 
Mersey,  origin  of  t^  name,  358 
Meschin,  De  Meschin,  and  Le  Meachin,  the  mmaiiw^ 

141,  194,  291,  331,  399,  474 
Metaphor  defined,  45 
M.  (F.  H.)  on  polygamy,  427 
M.  (G.)  on  Caspar  H&user,  325 
M.  (H.  A.  St.  J.)  on  actors  who  have  died  on  the 

stage,  817 
M.  (H.  L.)  on  heraldic  reply,  74 
Middleton  (A.)  on  EsteUa  :  epitaph,  67 
Middleton  (A.  B.)  on  **  Odd-oome-shortlj,*'  08 
Military  topography,  110, 156,  257 
Millais  (J.  E.),  the  "  Black  Brunswicker,"  407 
Milton  (John),  "The  grim  feature^**  86,  191,  810, 

435;   "The  grassy  clods  now  calved,"  166,  S74, 

488 ;  article  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  1837,  188, 

218;   Bishop   Mountain,   247,   452;   pawege   b 

Browne's  "Britannia's  Pastorals,"  301 ;  **  Anopft- 

gitioa,"  and  the  "  Reasons,"  by  J.  M.,  407 
Mirobolant,  its  derivation  and  use,  26 
Miserere  carvings,  96 
Mistletoe  beggars  in  Montauban,  465 
Mistress  and  madam,  11, 192 
M.  (J.  F.)  on  Hereford  earldom,  177 

Misereres,  96 
M — 1  on  the  family  of  Mason  the  poet,  87 
M.  of  T.  on  mortar  inscription,  89 
Molash  on  "Qnarterlv  Review,**  218 

Songs,  volume  of  old,  219 
Molyneux  fiunily,  308 
Mommocks :  mommocky-pan,  427,  477 
Monasteries,  Christmas  gifts  in,  74  ;  armtof  Eogli 

240 
MoDcrieff  (F.  0.)  on  Mortimers  of  Scotland,  149 
Money,  its  value  temp.  Edward  YL,  269,  816 
Montrose  family,  247 
Montrose  (James  Graham,  Marquis  of),  song  etfcribate 

to  him,  449,  522 
Moon,  its  heat,  140 
Moonshine,  in  Shakspeare,  48,  84, 118 
Moore  (Sur  John),  Wolfe's  ode  on  his  burial,  li7»  108, 

240,  256,  276 
Moore  (Thomas)  and  Sheridan's  plagiariraii^  4S4,  484 
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Moore  (Col.  William),  CromwelUan  officer.  447,  450 

Moore  (W.  M'L.)  on  Col.  Wm.  Moore,  450 

Mora  Wan  episcopate,  368,  455 

Morland  (George),  a  painting  by  him,  308  ;  sign  of 

the  "  Goat  and  Boots,"  389 
Mor})h3m  (H.)  on  Kent  royalist  rising,  838 

Shipbuilding  at  Sandgate,  128,  483 
Morris  (J.  P.)  on  W.  Martin,  natural  philosopher,  48 
Morris  (Valentine),  governor  of  St.  Vincent,  189 
"Mors  janua  vitffl,"  346 
^lortars,  inscribed  bronze  and  brass,  89 
Mortimers  of  Scotland,  149 
Moses  and  Orpheus,  31,  73,  110,  150,  235 
Motto:  "Par  ternis  suppar,"    89,   137,   177;   **Ich 

Dien,"  400  ;  "  Hie  et  illubris,"  388,  499 
Mountain  or  Montaigne  (George),  abp.  of  York,  247, 

452 
Moving  without  touching,  75 
M.  (P.)  on  Sir  J.  Mason,  his  descendants,  418 
M.  (T.)  on  surnames,  odd,  164 
M.  (T.  W.)  on  hoey,  its  meaning,  311 
Mudie  (Robert),  "Things  in  General,"  19  ;  works,  83 
Munby  (A.  J,)  on  Browning's  "  Lost  Leader,"  519 

Butt  woman,  427 

Epitaphs  on  servants,  514 

St.  Cuthbert's  burial-place,  438 

;*  Tales  and  legends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  168 
Municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  prior 

to  the  Reform  Act,  196,  277 
Mure  (Sir  William),  of  Rowallan,  song,  124 
Murray  (H.  B.)  on  the  death  of  Bonaparte,  223 

Crucifixion,  its  date,  203 

Hackney  (Alice),  287 
Murray  (John),  "Secretary,"  16,  99 
Musical  analysis,  472 

Music-hall  entertainment,  its  origin,  205,  314 
M.  (W.)  on  Cuningham  fkmily,  18 

Epitaphs,  56,  189 

Historical  stumbling-blocks,  49 

Laird,  the  title,  191 

Scotch  titles,  396 

Serfdom  in  Scotland,  271 

Signet  library  catalogue,  115 

Somerville  peerage,  76,  210 
M.  (W.  M.)  on  arms  of  Hungary,  500 

Heraldic  queries,  109 

Quatrain  on  the  Eucharist,  295 
M.  (W.  T.)  on  «  Hie  et  illubris,"  500 

Sheridan's  plagiarisms,  424 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,"  156 
M.  (Y.  S.)  on  alienation  of  arms,  135 

Bolger  (Dr.  Solomon),  6 

Guernsey  lilies,  325 
Myth,  a  modem  one,  108,  177 
"  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  passage  in,  66,  113 

N 

N.  on  Henry  Mackenzie,  189 

MarshaU  ("  Veterinary  Doctor"),  276 
Wales  (Prince  oO»  arms,  346 
Nagler's  "  Kiinstler  Lexicon,"  366 
Karnes  derived  from  manors  or  handreds,  101,  157^ 

199,  297 
Napkin,  a  Christian  name,  325 
Napoleon  I.    See  Bonaparte. 


Naseby,  prisoners  taken  at,  326 

Nash  (F.  H.)  on  the  plant  centaory,  520 

Nash  (Dr.  Treadway  Bussell),  early  copies  of  his 

*•  Worcestershire,"  87,  154 
Nash  Point,  its  Welsh  name,  67,  118 
Nattali  (Ben.)  on  Michael  Ajigelo,  print,  74 
Natural  history,  rare  works  on,  362 
N.  (B.  E.)  on  lawyers  in  parliament,  501 
N.  (D.)  on  Bums  :  "Richt  gude-willie  waught,''  75 
Neighbour  or  friend,  188,  255 
Nephrite  on  curious  cards,  334 

Chancer  :  "  Cofre  unto  careyne,"  433 

NobUity  granted  for  so  many  years,  354 

Numismatic  query,  437 
Nesbitt  (A.)  on  bondmen  in  England,  37 
Nesh,  a  provincialism,  58,  114 
Nevis,  its  emblem,  188,  238 
Newall  family  of  Lancashire,  388,  455 
Newcastle  (Duchess  of),  1665,  447 
Newman,  derivation  of  the  name,  69,  119 
Newman  (C.)  on  Beardsley  and  other  surnames,  69 
Newsome  (Capt.  W.)  on  Aquila,  the  name,  16 
Newspapers,  early  provincial,  37  ;  Indian,  28,  92 
"  New  Times  "  newspaper,  noticed,  318 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac),  his  riddle,  329,  396 
N.  (G.  W.)  on  Henry  HalUwoD,  works,  318 
Nicffia,  the  council  of,  14,  75 
Nice,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  58,  114,  159 
Nicene  Creed,  "  Holy  "  omitted  in  it,  134,  238 
Nichohi  (John  Gough),  F.S.A.,  his  death,  401 
Nichols  (J.  G.)   on  British  officers  with  GustftTiu 
Adolphus,  267 

Carlos  (E.  J.),  robbings  of  brasses,  46 

Winchester  college  rolls,  847 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  hanging  in  obsins,  298 

Jottings  in  by-ways,  442 

Madam  and  Mistress,  11 

Milton  passage  in  Browne's  ''Britannia's  Pas- 
torals," 301 

Play  copies  and  players*  parts,  241 

Shakspeariana :  Mary-buds,  283 
Nioolaus  de  Ausmo,  biography  and  works,  388»  498 
Nc^ov  AvofirifiaTaf  palindrome,  58 
N.  (J.)  on  an  inscription,  867 
N.  (J.  D.)  on  Dobr^e  family,  232,  897 
N.  (M.  D.  T.)  on  cricketing  on  horseback,  895 

Logarys  light,  474 

Ring  motto,  517 
Nobility  granted  for  so  many  years,  268,  354,  418 
Nockel  (Baron),  Swedish  ambassador,  227 
"  Nor''  for  *'  Than,"  388,  502 

Noi^te  (F.)  on  Epigram :  **  Laos  toa,  non  toAi*'  Aay 
287 

MUton's  "  Areopagitioa,"  407 

Nioolaus  de  Ausmo,  498 
Noiman-Scot  on  John  Duff  of  Muldavit,  172 
Northumberland  earldom,  Charlemagne  to  JosoeUne, 

427 
Northumberland  (Percy,  earl  of),  temp,  Elisabeth,  516 
Norwegian  wooden  houses,  227,  275,  817 
Note-book,  extract  from  a  MS.,  dreiiir  1770, 1S5, 175 
Note-book,  extracts  from  an  old  MS.,  8,  103»  18S» 

222,  443,  522 
Nottingham  (Sir  HeniyX  inquired  after,  267 
Novelist^  a  pUnt  so  tenned,  286 
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N.  (S.)  on  Lord  Whuton's  charity,  520 

K.  (T.)  on  Bradley  fiunily,  837 

Nomii  on  medallie  query,  69 

Komumatic  queries,  57,  228,  294,  307,  878 

Nummuf  on  Six-and-thirties,  419 

Kunexy  rhymei :  *'  The  gay  lady  that  went  to  church," 

167,278;  <' Maiy,  quite  contrary,"  479;  '* London 

bridge  ia  broken/*  w. 

O 

O.  on  odd  sumamefi,  164 

Whiffler,  itii  origin  and  meaning,  416 
Oak  and  ash,  184 

Oaks  at  AmpthUl,  co.  Bedford,  446,  481 
Oakley  (J.  H.  I.)  on  Chaucer:  "  Cofre  unto careyne,^ 
433 

ytvriQ,  the  particle,  236 

Genitive,  the  double,  230 

Heel-Ups,  18 

Keats  (John),  215 

Napoleon^s  use  of  snuIT,  146 

Proverbs,  524 

Swift's  liters,  74 

Tortoises,  episcopa],  214,  333 

Wales  (Prince  of),  coronet,  74 
Oath,  Attic  one  reproduced,  6 
Obituary,  the  want  of  a  general,  174.  287,  317 
0*Carolan  (Tnrlougfa),  Irish  harper.  9, 5<j,  1 1 8, 1 69,  838 
Offertory  of  silver  money,  405,  454 
"  Office  de  la  Vierge,"  a  MS.,  362 
"^  Officium  beats  Maris  VirginiV'  ft  MS.  on  rellnm, 

862 
O.  (H.  L.)  on  De  Quincis,  505 

Stanley  ^Sir  Thomas^,  29S 
Oil  of  brick,  448 
O.  (J.)  on  "A  light  heart,"  &c.,  04 

Pennecuik  (Alexander),  work?,  53 

"ReligioBibliopoke,"  l^C 
O.  (J.  H.  L)  on  Croylooks,  2U^ 

Fumeaux  (Tobias),  R.N.,  219 
"Old  English  Homilies,"  notes  on,  1<'>4 
OXynn  (Cumee)  on  fawney  =  a  ring,  119 

O'CaroIan,  Irish  harper,  109 
Omnium  (Jacob),  review  of  the  **  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of 

Quality,"  190,  214 
O— n  (U.)  on  Six-and-thirties.  375 
O'NeU  (SirPhelim).  -'Declaration,"  ISP,  237 
Oppenshaw  proverb,  35S,  435,  524 
"  Or"  r.  "Our*'  in  English  orthoCTanhv. 224,  2S9, 869, 

429,  496 
Order  of  the  Garter,  insignia  in  S.  George^s  chapel, 

Windsor,  444 
Origen  and  Tertullian,  similar  passages  in,  510 
Orme  (A.  H.)  on  a  passage  in  Chaucer,  363 
Onnistons  of  Teviotdale,  157 

Ormond  (Ist  Duke  of)  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Neirs  "De- 
claration," 1S9,  237 
Orpheus  and  Moses,  31.  73,  110,  150,  235 
Orwin  (Thomaa),  noticed,  364 
O.  (S.  M.)  on  Nevis,  its  emblem,  2??? 
Ossian,  translated  by  James  Macphenion,  306 
Oswald  (King),  his  death,  56.  1 1 7  ;  Lifr  by  -Hftic,  308 
Othy  Tter  on  battles  of  wild  beasts,  525 
•  Our  ■'  r.  "Or,"  in  English  orthography,  224,  289, 869, 
429,  496 


147 


sc 


Ovi-hnriing,  a  spoif^  517 

*'  Oat  of  plaM  and  nnpeMJimed, 

Ontii  on  Briga,  in  Spaiuih  pla 

Seridoma ;  deeds  of  oonvejaoce,  9i 
Ovid,  Meziriac^s  comnMntariea  oo  hia 
Owe=own,  6,  86, 159,  217,  253 
Owen  (J.)  on  Lieut  John  CrampioB,  196 
Ozfofti,  lady  student  at,  128,  15S 
Oxfordshire  VidtationB^  61 


P.  on  dislocation  of  the  ned:,  157 

Forum  Roman  nm,  429 

Mawbey  fiunily,  458 

Sunday,  its  observance,  18 
"  Paddy  the  Piper,"  a  tale,  227,  555 
Paine  (Thomas),  printer^s  error  in  **  Tim  Ag»  off 

son,"  308,  356 
Painting  of  the  death  of  a  naval  oflBeer,  27.  91^  W; 
mural  one  at  Gunfresfcon  dinrdi,  2>ff7  ;  w^h  9^mK^ 
in  bas-relief  128 
Paley  (William),  watdi  illnstraiion.  15,95 
Palindromes,  19,  58,  116,  158,  287,  540,  S57,  Wi 
'*  Pandurang  Hkri,"  new  edition,  59  ;  its  mtA&^  79 
P.  (A.  O.  V.)  on  a  book-tide,  28 

Carter  (Matthew),  308 

Lancaster  peerage,  212 

Out-hurling,  517 
Paper,  pro  patriA  aze,  268,  384 
Parable  denned,  45 

Parallel  passagea,  3S,  66, 186,  304,  SSfi,  446 
Paris,  Italian  works  of  art  thera  in  1815,  9t§%  41]* 
524  ;  its  '*  pillar  posts  "  in  the  Beveateoatk  ontm^ 
445  ;  discovery  of  Roman  coins,  4tf0 
Paris  (Matthew)  and  St.  EdwanTa  Daj,  47S 
Parliament,  its  power  to  elect  and  dcpoaa^  90^  Hl^ 

871.  389,  416,  421,  459  ;  lawyers  in,  42S,  591 
Pamdle,  Notre  Dame  de.  churdi  at 
Parr  (Catherine^  her  tomb,  200 
Parr  (Old  Thomas),  misnamed  portnut^  IM 
Parsley  transplanted,  397 
Parson  of  Macaulay,  45 

Partial,  use  and  abuse  of  the  word,  365,  S98^  498 
Pkssenham  rectory,  oo.  Northampton, 

found  there,  806 
Passangham  (R.)  on  Affebridge,  4S4 

Dick  baronetcy,  188 

Fatherland,  the  word,  334 

"  Nor  ••  for  "  Than,"  502 

Parallel  pasBagea,  88 
Patrick  Brompton  churchvard,  efntanh,  109 
Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  aro'int,  in  8haki|wan^  994 

Buchaven,  ita  chap-book  history,  495 

House  inscription,  886 

Japanese  folk-lore,  44 

•'  Trip  to  Iiehuttd,"  82S 

Wedding  custom,  488 

Whiffler,  its  meaning,  525 
Paul  (C.  K.t  on  Chenr-tree  carol,  494 
Paul's  Cross  Sermons, '840 
Payne  (J.)  on  ascanoe,  its  etymology,  1^  157 

Milton:  *' The  grim  feature,**  191 

-  Piers  the  Plowman,"  252 
''  Prnter^stayner,"*  his  duties,  854,  458 
P.  (C.  A«  S.)  on  heraldic  qnems^  27 
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P.  (D.)  on  episcopal  titles,  121,  503 

Oxfordshire  Yisitations,  61 

Quarles,  Alciatus,  and  Hugo,  232 

Koman  church,  admission  of  conyerts,  199 

St.  Cuthbert's  burial-place,  376 
Peacock,  its  symbolism,  71 
Peacock  (E.)  on  "As  warm  as  a  bat,"  215 

Blank,  crocard,  &c.,  374 

Burton  (Robert),  library  catalogue,  427 

"  Calved,"  275 

Castlep,  origin  of  our,  196 

Confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland,  345 

Hute,  its  meaning,  448 

Insense,  use  of  the  word,  397 

Interest,  its  rate  in  17th  century,  19.6 

Mountain  (Bishop^,  453 

Naseby,  prisoners  taken  at,  326 

Nursery  rhymes,  274 

Te  Deum,  195 
Peacock  (Florence)  on  bondmen  in  England,  37 

Horton  chartulary,  3;") 6 

"Tout  vient  h.  point,"  &c.,  377 
Peacock  (Mabel)  on  money  temp.  Edward  VI.,  815 

Peacock  as  a  symbol,  71 
Peacock  (Thomas   Love),    *•  The  Round  Table ;  or. 

King  Arthur's  Feast,"  207 
Pearson  (J.)  on  *'  Calling  out  loudly  for  the  earth," 
285 

Interest,  rate  in  17th  century,  148 

Toads  in  Ireland,  193 
Peat,  its  annual  growth,  474,  518 
Pedhir,  its  derivation,  117  ;  its  orthography,  218 
Pelagius  on  French  engravings,  329 

Hamerton's  "  The  Intellectual  Life,"  428 

Lincolnshire  folk-lore,  44 

Milton:  " The  grim  feature,"  435 

Parsley  folk-lore,  397 

Signs  of  thought,  472 

Tennyson,  5,  459 

Trout,  its  derivation,  287 
Pelican  on  Ormistones  of  Teviotdale,  187 
Pelham  (Peter),  the  engraver,  118,  179 
Penance  in  the  Anglican  church,  169,  213,  298,  416, 

503 
Pengelly  (W.)  on  Exce8ter= Exeter,  214 

"Lieu  "and  "  clomb,"  235 

Upraised=churched,  176 
Penn  ^Sibyi),  wife  of  David  Penn,  89,  137 
Pennecuik  (Alexander),  works,  7,  53, 198  ;  family  and 

motto,  198 
Pens,  steel,  13,  57,  117 

Pepys  (Samuel),  tankards  referred  to  by  him,  471 
Percifield  (Thomas),  circa  1700,  68,  136 
Peahitta  MSS.  :  Canons  of  Eusebius,  107 
Peterborough  tortoise,  125,  214,  277,  838 
Petet  ( Jehan),  early  French  printer,  35 
Petrarch  (Francis),  Works,  edit.  1614,  361 
Pettet  (C.)  on  death  of  bp.  of  Winchester,  106 
P.  (F.)  on  "  Declaration  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,"  189 
P.  ((;.  M.)  on  Sir  John  Cartwright,  617 
P.  (H.)  on  Notre  Dame  de  Pamelle,  888 
Pheon  in  heraldry,  493 

Phillimore  (W.  P.)  on  a  letter  of  Dr.  Jenner,  128 
Phillipps  (Sir  Thomas,  Bart.),  hiB  pedigree,  57,  98  ; 
baptism,  98 


Ffaillips  (Mn.  Teresia  ConBtantiA),  her  ''Apology,** 

127,  814 
Philo-Landor  on  ''  A  Seasonable  Apology,*'  fte.,  62 
PhlBwlcke  or  Fiahwick  (William),  benefactor  of  CSam- 

bridge,  29,  72 
Pickford  (J.)  on  blanket-tossing,  278 

Epitaph  in  Beverley  minster,  826 

Holbeck  Lunds  chapel,  257 

Maude  (John  and  Thomas),  238 

"Quadrijugis  invectns,"  621 

Spelling,  vagaries  in,  290 

Steele  (Sir  Richard),  family,  175 

Titus  family,  483 
Picton  (J.  A.)  on  Cummertrees,  its  etymology,  292 

Epitaph  at  Mancetter,  276 

Raise,  its  etymology,  209,  815 

Spelling,  vagaries  in,  369,  496 

Wolfe's  **  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  196 

Yardleyoak,  481 
"Piers  Plowman's  Visions,"  introductory  Tenw,  11, 

97,  252,  309,  338 
Piggot  (J.)  on  bloody,  the  epithet,  895 

Highworth  church,  Wilts,  88 

St.  Alban's  Abbey,  its  watching  chamber,  89 

St.  Winefrede's  Well,  149 
Pigot  (H.)  on  Wren  family,  147 
Pigott  family  motto,  388,  499 
Pigott  (W.  J.)  on  Carolan,  Irish  harper,  66 

Hilcock  of  Dublin,  368 

Pigott  &mily  motto,  888 
Pike  (J.)  on  the  epithet  bloody,  895 

Lawyers  in  parliament,  601 

Masham  (Lady),  197 
Pillar  posts  in  Paris  in  the  17th  century,  445 
Pillaton,  Staffordshire,  Littleton  family  residence,  14 
Pindar  (Sir  Paul),  his  large  diamond,  287 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  Lord  Preston,  1690,  165 
Pinkerton  (John),  his  ballad  forgeries,  214 
Pipes,  briar-root,  446 

Piscinas  in  floors ;  drains  in  chnrch-floors,  19 
P.  (J.)  on  blanket-tossing,  139 

Quakers'  longevity,  357 

"  Siege  of  Carrickfergns,"  215 
P.  (J.  B.)  on  burial  under  church  pillars,  274,  458 

Cunmngham  (Dr.  Wm.),  265 

Derbyshire  known  to  the  PhcenicianB,  486 

Martin  (William),  262 

Tithes,  their  impropriation,  89 
P.  (J.  W.)  on  Thames  embankment,  276 
Plane  (Mr.),  an  American  centenarian,  408 
Plate,  royal  presentation,  471 
Play-copies  and  players*  parts,  241 
P.  (M.)  on  De  Quincis,  earls  of  Winton,  898 

Prophecy  :  The  best  Cast,  522 
Poems,  anonymous,  478 
Poets-Laureate,  240 

Poker  placed  to  make  a  fire  bum,  471,  528 
<*  Polimanteia,"  marginal  notice  of  Shakspeara,  &o., 

179,  857,  417 
Pollard,  a  coin,  874 

Polygamy  advocated  by  modem  anthors,  427, 500 
Pomegranate  portrayed  as  an  ornament^  449,  520 
Poovengrygav  on  gipsy  language,  78 
Pope  (Alennder),  his  ?iewi  of  xeligioa  in  Ei|gUiid» 
498 
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Pom  (Charles),  aathor  of  "  A  Sovereign  Balflom,**  448 

PoroeUin,  marks  on,  472 

Porter  (Mrs.  Elizabeth),  18,92 

Portens  (Dr.),  Bishop  of  London,  anecdote,  68 

Portrait,  an  old  one,  848 

Postage  portraits,  886 

Post-man  of  the  Couit  of  Exchequer,  439 

Post-Office  in  1764,  125 

Poossin  (Nicolas),  *<  Plague  at  Ashdod,"  827 

P.  (P.)  on  arms  of  a  widow,  95 

Gunfreston  church,  267 

Heraldic  reply,  178 

Names  derived  firom  hundreds,  &c.,  297 
*    Owe=own,  6 

Six-and-thirties,  419 

Smoking-room,  896 

Surnames,  odd,  164 

Threepenny  and  fourpenny  pieces,  298 

WoodcocVs  feathers,  345 
"Practical  Wisdom,"  its  editor,  35 
Piatt  fiunily  of  Kerswell  Priory,  Devon,  28 
Prayer,  special  forms  of,  368,  415 
Pr«cedenoe  :  high  sheriff  and  judges,  207,  239,  279  ; 

Doctors  of  Law,  Serjeants,  knights,  281,  375 
Presbyter  on  *<  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  66 
Pkesley  (J.  T.)  on  anonymous  works,  328 

Edinburgh  people  disputatiouf,  268 

Moving  without  touching,  75 

Utopias,  2,  22,  91 
Prester  John  of  Abyssinia  and  Tartary,  228,  294,  457 
Preston  (Lord),  his  family,  89,  155 
Provost  (Abb^),  *'  Le  PhUosophe  Anglois,"  168,  214 
Price  (H.)  of  Poole,  poet,  369,  455 
Printers*  errors,  308,  356,  468 
Printing  and  gunpowder,  prophecy  relating  to,  8 
Prison  discipline  in  France,  68 
Pro  patrift  paper,  268,  834 
Property  in  Scotland,  rise  in  its  value,  490 
Ptophecies :  Printing  and  gunpowder,  8  ;  "  The  Lion 
of  the  West,"  183,  238  ;  '*  The  Great  Bear,"  222  ; 
**  The  Sink  and  the  Fire,"  223  ;   on  the  mass  of 
Edward  YI.,  244  ;  "  The  best  Cast,'*  483, 522 
Proseucticus,  its  meaning,  208,  293,  376 

Proverbs  and  Phrases:— 

A  whistling  wife,  &c.,  39,  157,  216,  482 

All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  but  wait, 

815,  877 
Barmecide*s  Feast,  439 
Bat :  As  warm  as  a  bat,  168,  215,  870 
Bee  in  the  bonnet,  448 
Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,  32,  190,  836 
By  the  Eleyens,  47 
Cake  :  He  is  off  his  cake,  448 
Calling  out  loudly  for  the  earth,  285,  875 
Cock-a-hoop,  59,  816 
Constable  of  Oppenshaw,  888,  524 
Dining  vrith  Duke  Humphrey,  489 
Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune^  514 
Faire  le  diable  k  quatre,  38, 187, 179 
Gorman's  pot,  400 
Hard  Unes,  67, 1 74 
How  do  you  do  ?  148,  455 
Hnngiy  dogs  love  dirty  puddings,  188,  288,  388 
Lmj  as  Ludlam^s  dog,  187,  289,  817,  482 


Proverbs  and  Phraies: — 

Life  would  be  tolerable  were  it  not  lor  ilB 
ments,  264,  888,  466 

LockeAie  Uck,  405,  455 

Men  of  merry  England,  186 

Money,  the  sinews  of  war,  18 

Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  tha  moatli,  18 

Odd-come-shortly,  93 

Parson  of  Saddlewick,  888,  435,  52A 

Pigeons  of  Paul's,  259 

Pride  of  old  Cole's  dog,  817,  482 

Pride  of  the  morning,  517 

Quod  petis  hie  est,  446 

Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  166 

Sou-borough  warning,  408 

Scotch  prize,  495 

Taking  off  one's  clothes  before  gcio^  to  bed,  88% 
484 

Tempore  mutantur  nosetmntanmrin  iUi^  SS^IM 

Thames  :  To  set  the  Thames  on  fire^  80^  119,  117 

The  blind  eat  many  a  fly,  816 

Hie  idle  man  is  the  devil*s  miWy  ISO,  174 

Time,  a  parenthesis  in  eternity,  84^  178,  88^  876 

Toad  under  a  harrow,  126,  8S9»  487 

Toad  with  a  side  pocket,  885,  485       ' 

Tout  vient  k  point  pour  oelui  qui  eait  attndiih 
268,  815,  377,  482 

Trusty  Trojan,  808 
Provincialisms,  325  ;  Irish,  479,  523 
Prowett  (C.  G.)  on  *'  Hie  et  Ulubrie,"  499 

Lieu,  a  provincialism,  488 
P.  (S.  T.)  on  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  erraia,  468 

Buchanan  (Geo.),  poem,  406 

Celtic  nationality,  825 

Celtic  philology,  804 

Martialis  Epigr.,  xiiL  75,  426 

Quotation,  520 

Roman  clergy,  429 

'^Sevendibl^'  its  meaning,  887 
Pnllison  or  Pulesdon  (Sir  Thomas),  anni^  868;  416 
Pulpit  and  r^wiing-desk,  their  podtioii  In  uhunAw^ 

77,258 
Punctuation,  its  signs,  87,  97 
Purton  (H.  B.)  on  ^'clGmb**  and  "fien,"  808 

Parliament,  its  elective  power,  469 

Tennyson,  55 
Purton  (W.)  on  "  Piers  the  Plowman,*'  809 
Purvey  (John),  his  Commentary  oa  tlio  Apoo^jpaik 

300 
Pusey  (P.  E.)  on  Canons  of  Easebiu :  PMlitfhi  KBB^ 

107 
P.  (W.  B.)  on  Pratt  family,  28 
P.  (W.  F.)  on  *'  Philoeoi£e  Anglds^*  168 

Q 

Q.  on  an  election  squib,  47 

Q.  (O.  P.)  on  marriages  before  nooa^  227 

Quakers,  their  longevity,  209,  857 

Queries  (Francis),  origin  of  his  '*  EmWewM^*  81.  US 

<*  Quaril  (Philip),  the  Eng^  HennttL'*  48, 19%  878 

"  Quarteiiy  Review,"  1827,  article  on  lOltn^  IM^SII 

Qnellyn  (Erasmus),  Flemish  pi^tsr,  28,  91, 178 

Quiet  Woman,  a  tavern  eigo,  166 

QoiUett  explained,  848 
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QuiviH  on  "  A  whistling  wife,"  &c.|  216 
"Calved."  166 
Crabbe,  the  poet,  67 
Kissing  before  a  duel,  149 
Macau  lay  parson,  45 
Newton's  riddle,  329 
Swift's  Letter*",  8 
AVindham's  white  hor^e,  470 

Quotations: — 

A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breechep,  18,  94, 

158,  459,  485 
All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,  506 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood  age  is  nigh,  67, 186 
And  Jealousy,  who  weared,  of  yellow  gulds,  a  gar- 
hind,  187,  239 
And  when  the  embers  drop  away,  447,  520 
As  soon  as  two  (alas  !)  together  join'd,  280 
Behold  yon  bright  ethereal  plainn,  187 
Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,  32,  190,  330 
Bitter  tears  and  sobs  of  anguiHh,  439 
Bleak  mountains  and  desolate  ruck»i,  67 
Cause  and  effect,  212 
Common  souls  pay  with  what   they  do;  nobler 

souls  with  what  they  arc,  447 
Cur  sepultum  fles,  amice  ?  309,  339,  397 
Death  hath  a  thousand  doors  to  let  out  life,  275 
Flies  what  it  loves,  and,  petulantly  coy,  220 
For  she  who  rocks  the  cndle  rules  the  world,  348 
For  those  that  think,  and  do  but  think  ihey  know, 

447 
Grow  pale,  lest  their  own  judgments  should  be- 

come  too  bright,  9,  35 
Had  I  not  found  the  slightest  prayer,  809,  857, 

418,  504 
Hair  made  grey  before  its  time  with  sins  of  yean, 

187 
His  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees,  168, 

197,  298,  338 
I  offer  you  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  187,  239 
In  intellectu  nihil  est  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  senso, 

67 
In  the  countrey  of  Canterbury  most  plenty  of  fiih 

is,  187,  239 
Is  it  for  thee  his  thrilling  numbers  float,  447,  502 
Lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  187,  239,  317,  482 
Learn  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend,  109,  357 
Looking  for  the  keys,  287,  433 
IMinstrel  raptures,  109,  334 
Musica  sonmum  conciliat  dormire  volentlbus,  9 
My  soul 's  in  arms  and  eager  for  the  fray,  240 
O  Time,  thou  shouldst  be  counted  by,  109 
Old  man  of  the  sea,  67,  96,  178 
ovn  fiojfibg  ourt  iricri^f  97 
Passions  are  like  thieves,  506 
Populus  regem  creat,  459,  521 
Prayer  moves  the  arm,  309,  455 
C^uadrijugis  invectus  Equis  fc>ol  aureus  exit,  447, 

521 
Quid  juvat  errores  mersll  jam  puppe  fateri,  9,  35 
Kead  histories,  lest  a  history  you  t)ecome,  309 
Koll  sin  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  the  tongue,  188, 

274 
See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another,  420 
Should  he  upbraid,  187,  293 


Quotation!  :— 

So  knight  me  Yemon,  and  make  Smith  a  peer,  187 

So  though  the  Chemist  his  great  secret  miw,  447 

Solem  quis  dicere  falsnm  audeat  ?  8,  35 

Such  soul  subduing  sounds  so  strangely  soothing,  9 

Tempera  mutanturnosetmutamur  in  illis,  32, 190 

That  boweiy  recluse,  the  nightingale,  109  ' 

The  Bible  the  best  handbook  to  Palestine,  808, 856 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,  340 

The  old  old  stonr,  309 

The  only  moon  I  see,  Biddy,  309 

The  raptare  of  pursuing,  9 

The  silver  swan  that  living  had  no  note,  67 

The  sword  in  myrtles  drest,  109,  154,  336 

The  timely  dew  of  sleep,  506 

The  tongues  of  dying  men  enforce  attention,  like 

deep  harmony,  8,  35 
The  weary  wheela  of  life  at  last  stood  still,  819 
They  stood  around  the  throne  of  Shakspeaie, 

sturdy  but  unclean,  187 
This  world  is  a  good  world  to  live  in,  8 
Thon  aoft-flowinff  Avon,  34 
Thongh  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear,  156,  217 
Tui  said,  th*  offending  man  will  sometimes  ii{^, 

109 
l^mth,  like  a  torch,  the  more  it  *s  shook  it  thinei^ 

109 
Vain  deluding  mirth,  109,  375 
Yidi  equidem  motaa  subito  flammesoere  pmnaa, 

109 
What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we 

pursue,  280 
When  time  shall  turn  those  amber  locks  to  gray,  9 
While  far  abroad  a  washing  storm  o^erwhelmi^  9 
Who  would  be  mighty,  who  would  climb  to  power, 

408 
Quotations  in  catalogues,  225,  478 ;  a  luggeetion  ooa* 
ceniing,  286 

B 

B.  (A.)  on  Bedd-Gelert  and  Llewelyn-ap-Iorwerib,  186 

Candlei  at  Christmas,  471 

EpiMopal  titles,  168 

Oswald  (King),  hia  death,  56 

Palindrome,  116 

Surnames,  odd,  165 

Tradei  and  oallings,  306 
B.  and  M.  on  blandyke=a  holiday,  86 

Biiar-root  pipes,  445 

Croylooka,  its  etymology,  293,  459 

Kadi  Point,  118 
Badaiatoo,  &o.,  a  refrain,  242,  500 
Badedifib  (N.)  on  "  Blue  Beard's  Cabinets,**  176 

Utopias,  bibliography  of,  199 
Baffle  and  rifle,  867 
BahelsBaohel,  128 

Baise^  its  etymology,  168,  209,  279,  815,  898 
Bamage  (C.  T.)  on  "Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,"  190 

Bums  (B.),  snuff-box,  7 ;  unpublished  songi^  470 

Oanse  and  efliBOt,  212 

Cummertrees,  origin  of  the  name,  248 
I         Bug^e  (Empress),  Scottish  ancestors,  181 
I         Pionerty,  rise  in  its  value,  490 
I  BerKLom  in  Scotland,  207 

\        Tsnnyion^B  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  WeQington,  95 
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Bamsay  (Allan),   early  editions  of  hia   ''Tea-Table 

Miscellany,"  18,  94,  158,  459,  485 
Bandall  (Jack),  the  fighter,  144 
Kandolph  (H.)  on  a  curious  collyrium,  434 

Grant  in  rhyme,  395 

Inscription,  99 

"Nor"  for  "Than,"  502 

Note-book  extract,  125 
Banger's  House,  Blackheath,  48 
Banking  (D.  F.)  on  Secretary  Murray,  16 
Batch,  a  dog  hound,  its  derivation,  238,  436 
Batcliffe  (T.)  on  Count  Boruwlaski,  74 

Bums,  snuff-box,  56 

Coal  in  a  new  light,  286 

Martinmas  Eve,  345 

Wedding  custom,  390 
Baven  (T.  M.)  on  an  epitaph,  106 
Bayner  (W.)  on  Wesley's  letter  on  suicide,  107 
Beadings,  various,  266 
Bectories  impropriate,  307>  356 
Begisters,  the  national,  245 
B.  (E.  H.)  on  an  epitaph,  225 
Belies,  a  dictionary  of,  30,  337 
"BeligioBibliopolsD,"  DO 
Beligion  and  religious,  their  meanings,  27 
Beni  (Guide),  picture  at  South  Kensington  Museum, 

208 
Bennie  (John),  portrait,  440 
Bepeck,  or  ripeck,  its  derivation,  208,  294,  837 
Betz  (Gilles  de).  Marquis  de  Laval,  319,  356,  417 
B.  (F.)  on  arms  of  Sir  8.  Coeenton,  137 

Owe=own,  159 
B.  (F.  B.)  on  Newall  of  Lancashire,  455 

Proverbs,  524 
Bhyme,  internal,  in  early  English  verse,  304 
Bhyme  or  rime,  389,  431,  483 
Bibbons  and  charity,  445 

Bichard  II.,  was  he  deposed  by  Parliament  ?  421,  459 
Bichard  III.,  his  illegitimate  son,  300 
Biding  the  black  ram,  18 
Bifle  and  raffle,  307 

Biley  (H.  T.)  on  Oxford  lady  student,  153 
Bimbault  (E.  F.)  on  Bedford  House  :  column,  213 

Bossy  (Dr.),  477 

Buchanan's  Latin  Psalms,  253 

Bullein  (Wm.),  "  Dialogue,"  234 

Montrose  (Marquis  of),  song,  522 

Nursery  rhymes,  273 

Pinkerton  (John),  Scottish  ballads,  214 
Bing  motto,  517 
Bitson  (Joseph)  and  Pinkerton's  ''  Scottish  Ballads," 

214 
Bivarol  (Antoine  de),  brochure,  48 
Bix  (J.),  M.D.,  on  Chateaubriand's  mother,  154 
Bizzio  (David),  his  nationality,  94 
B.  (J.)  on  Cei*vantes  and  Shakspeare,  426 

Municipal  corporations  of  England,  196 

Northumberland  (Earl  of),  516 
B.  (L.  C.)  on  numismatic  query,  228 

"The  County  Magistrate,"  28 
B.  (M.)  on  palindrome,  58 
B.  (M.  H.)  on  Welsh  words,  415 
B.  (N.  H.)  on  prison  discipline  in  France,  68 

Writing  in  the  last  century,  26 
Bobb  (J.)  on  a  Spanish  ballad,  387 


Bobert,  Bishop  of  El^^n,  hia  work  on  EJint  TjKnxd, 

347 
Bogers  (C.)  on  Boyal  Scottish  Aroherf,  89 

Scaith  Stane  of  Kilrenny,  245 
Boland  on  interfair,  89 

Boman  church,  admission  of  converts  to,  76,- 199 
Boman  clergy,  their  custom  of  shaving,  429,  501 
Boman  coins  found  at  Paris  in  1867,  460 
Bome,    dwelling-houses  in  ancient,    407f  436 ;   di^ 

coveries  in  the  Forum,  429 
Book  at  chess,  159,  286,  355,  480 
lioses,  oil  of  red  and  white,  4,  179,  217,  258,  817, 376 
Boss  (C.)  on  the  Junius  letters,  81 

"  Nor  "  for  "  Than,"  502 
Bossendale  tavern  sign,  278 
Bouat  (Mr.)  of  Dunlop,  anecdotes  of  him,  806 
Bou^,  origin  of  the  designation,  95 
Boumania,  works  on,  227,  275,  818 
Bow  family  of  Devon,  208 
Bowden  (E.)  on  Winchester  rolls,  415 
Rowe,  early  use  of  the  word,  305,  896,  504 
Boyal  arms  in  churches,  287»  854,  437 
Boyal  authors,  228 
Boyal  beautifying  fluid  of  1737,  464 
Royal  Guard  of  Scotland,  7 
Boyal  presentation  plate,  471 
Royce,  derivation  of  the  name,  69, 119 
Boyce  (D.)  on  Croxton  family,  213 
R.  (R.  R.)  on  Croxton  family,  258 
R.  (S.  G.)  on  Kingsforth  Marfii,  474 
R.  (S.  H.)  on  Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  454 
R.  (T.)  on  John  Locke's  portraits,  168 
Rubens  (Sir  Peter  Paul),  ''Bender  unto  Csaar,"  8,  74^ 

96 
Bule  (F.)  on  Bonapartean  relics,  806 

Epitaph,  6,  98 

Love  as  a  scoring  term,  268 

Motto  :  "  Par  temis  suppar,"  89 

Surnames,  odd,  164 

Tichbome  family  history,  176 
Bushton  (W.  L.)  on  Shakspeariana,  804,  886 
Bussell  of  Strensham,  414 
BuBsell  (C.  P.)  on  heraldic  query,  407 
BuBsell  (Lord  James),  1709,  58 
Bussia,  the  knout  in,  328,  356 
B.  (W.  F.)  on  repeck,  its  deriystion,  208 


S.  on  accent,  826 

"  As  warm  as  a  bat,"  215 

Back  likenesses,  246 

"Cock-a-hoop,"  316 

Corpse  seized  for  debt,  296 

CoulthartofCollyn,  127 

Dobr^e  family,  232 

"  Fidessa,"  by  B.  Griffin,  188 

Gibault  and  other  families,  298 

Kenyon  (Lord),  167 

Orwin  (Thos.),  364 

Precedence,  875 

Beadings,  various,  266 

"  Bobbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  106 

Shakspeariana,  84 

Snakes,  venomous,  808 

Somerville  peerage,  15,  184,  295 
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S.  on  Time  :  a  parenthesis  in  eternity,  84 

Usury  laws,  335 
S.  (A.)  on  houses  of  Anjou,  374 
Elizabeth  II.  of  Bussia,  93 
Saddlewick  proverb,  388,  435,  524 
St.  Alban's  abbey,  date  of  the  watching  chamber,  89, 

156 
St.  Aubyn  family  of  Cornwall,  48,  92,  177 
St.  Aubyn  (W.  J.)  on  Crabb  of  Cornwall,  213 
St.  Benet's  church,  Paul's  wharf,  420 
St.   Cuthbert,  his  burial-place  and  vestments,  274, 

311,  376,  438 
St.  Edward's  Day,  its  fixture,  473 
St.   Evremond   (Charles  de  St.  Denis,  lord  of),  his 

papers,  72 
St.  Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons,  358 
St.  Fiacre,  54 

St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  Garter  inaigniA  in,  444 
St.  Gregory  on  the  pastoral  charge,  459 
St.  Helena :  Francis  Duncan,  M.D.,  449 
St.  Jerome,  saying  attributed  to  him,  151,  236,  816, 

416,  479 
St.  John  Nepomucen,  patron  saint  of  the  Jesuits,  99 
St.  Kentigem,  legends  and  celebrations  of,  79 
St.  Kew,  who  was  he?  87 
''  St.  Maria  de  perpetuo  succursu,"  andent  picture 

entitled,  207 
St.  Mary  Overies  church,  Southwark,  120 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  poem  on  the  fire  in  1698-9,  1  ; 

indulgences  in  its  archives,  307)  853 ;  dimensions 

of  the  old  one,  347 
St.  Hichard,  his  remains,  448,  499 
St.  Swithin  on  card-table  superstitions,  44 
Grantham  custom,  185 
Mary  windows,  93 
St.  Winefrede's  well,  Holywell,  149 
Saints,  royal  French,  244,  295 
Sala  (G.  A.)  on  the  original  "  Blue  Boy,"  113 

Gift  to  executioner,  307 
Salamanders  of  the  cabalists,  200 
Sandars  (H.^  on  the  colon  (:),  37 
Sandgate,  ship-building  at,  128,  214,  333,  483 
Sandgate  castle,  its  captains  and  lieutenants,  99,  139, 

377 
Sandys  (R.  H.)  on  Utopias,  62 
Saravia  (Adrian  de)  of  Guernsey,  516 
Sasines  and  other  Scotch  documents,  148, 197 
S.  (C.)  on  the  letter  H,  415 
Marriage  banns,  519 
Marriages  before  noon,  276 
Scaith  Stane  of  Kilrenny,  245,  353 
Scarborough  warning,  408 
Schomberg  (Henry),  inquired  after,  827 
Scotch  legal  documents,  148,  197 
Scotch  prize,  origin  of  the  phrase,  495 
Scotch  regiments  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  7 
Scotch  titles,  349,  396 
Scotland,  royal  guard  of,  7  ;  serfdom  in,    207,  271, 

451  ;  rise  in  the  value  of  property,  490 
Scott  (J.  R.)  on  David  of  Strathbolgie,  earlof  Aihol,  878 
Scott   (Sir  Walter),   his  editorship  of  **Caiy*8  Me- 
moirs," 5  ;  "  Bacon  with  reverence,"  27  ;  poem  on 

his  death,  68  ;  hospital  at  Ryde  in  **  The  Soigeon's 

Daughter,"  268  ;  his  allusion  to  Croydon  monks^ 

308 


Scottish  archers,  89 

Sootus  on  Secretary  Morxay,  99 

Scriven  (John  Barclay)   of  the  Irish  bar,  188,  288> 

876 
Scume,  its  meaning,  805,  896 
Seal  of  the  Confederate  Catholics  of  Ireland,  845 
Sedan,  its  pronunciation,  457 
S.  (E.  L.)  on  *'  Cutchacntchoo,"  855 

Scriven  (J.  Barclay),  376 
S.  (E.  M.)  on  Topographical  Society,  815 
Sennacherib  on  hanging  in  chains,  88 
*'  Hungry  dogs,"  &c.,  238 
Quarles  and  his  "Emblems,"  52 
'*  Tout  yient  h  point,"  &c.,  815 
Serendible.     See  Sevendible. 
Serfdom  in  ScotUnd,  207,  271,  451 
Serfdoms  :  deeds  of  conveyance,  87,  94 
Serjeants-at-law,  their  precedence,  281,  375 
Sermon,  a  short  one,  144 
Sermons  on  the  patriarchs,  189,  238 
Servants,  epitaphs  on,  514 
Servia,  the  Voivodes  or  princes  of,  95 
Service  prolonged  in  one  fiunily,  325 
Servitors  in  the  18th  centiury,  25 
Sevendible,  origin  of  the  word,  208,  259,  297,  887 
Sexes  separated  at  divine  worship,  38,  99,  179 
S.  (F.)  on  dipping-stones  or  fonts,  828 
Gloucestershire  folk-lore,  468 
Gloucestershire  proverbs,  885 
Katbrane,  495 
Pomegranate,  449 
Shakspeare  (William),  his  prosody  in   its   nMional 
aspect,   21  ;  in  the  procession  of  James  I.,    i8 ; 
edition  of  1632,  129  ;  earliest  mention  of  him,  179, 
357,  417;    "Illustrated  Shakspeare"  of  ThomM 
Wilson,  188  ;  when  did  he  write  "  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  "  ?  275  ;  his  death  and  Cervantes',  426,  501 ; 
parallel  passages,  804, 446 ;  his  pastoral  name^  509 

Shakspeariana : — 

AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Actiii.  So.  e:**  WehaTO 

almost  em6oMee{  him,"  29, 117, 178,  218,297 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  Sc.  13 :   ^  Was 

never  so  eniboiai'd,"  29,  117,  178,  218,  297 
As  Yon  Like  it.  Act  ii.  So.  7  :  "Embossed,"  29, 

117, 178,  218,  297 
Comedy  of  Errors,  when  written,  275 
CymbJine,  Act  ii.  Sa  8  :  ** Winldng MarybudB,*' 

248,  283,  868,  487 
Hamlet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2 :  "  A  ffood  Jnmng  carrion, 

201 
Henry  V.,  Act  v. :  Chorus,  "  Whiffler  *fon  the 

King,"  284,  354,  897,  416, 525 
King  John,  Act  iL  Sc.  1 :  <' Akides'  sAoe^"  804 
King  Lear,  Aot  ii.  Sc.  2 :  "  Sop  o*  the  Moon- 

f^iite,  48,  84,  118;  So.  4:  ''Embossed,"  29, 

117  178  218  297 
Macbeth,  Act  L  Sc.  8  :  **Aromt  thee  iritoli,  244, 

864 
Measure  for  Measnre,  Aoiii.  So.  2 :  ''It  is  ihm 

law,  not  I  condemn,"  886 
Merchant  of  Yenioe,  Act  iiL  Se.  2 :  "Whan  fa 

fatneybredf*'  804 
Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  L  So.  1 :  TiM* 

the  Car-eirsi,"  125, 894 
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Shakfpeariana : — 

lUchard  II.,  Act  v.  Sc.  2:  '^  Painted  imageiy/* 
386 

Bichard  III.,  Act  i.  Sc.  1  :  "Now  is  the  winter 
of  our  discontent/'  84, 143 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  i.  Sc  5  :  ''You  will  set 
cock-a-hoop,'*  59,  316 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  Sc.  1  :  "  The  poor 
cur  is  embosi'd;'  29,  117,  178,  218,  297 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3  :  a  passage,  144  ; 
Act  V.  Sc.  1  :  "  His  embossed  froth,"  29,  117, 
178,  218,  297 

Winter's  Tale,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3  :  "  Then  make  your 
garden  rich  in  ffilly  flotcerSy**  43,  84,  144 
Shakspere  Society,  505 
Shandy  Hall,  Coxwold,  211 
Sharman  (J.)  on  ''  Hungry  dogs,"  &c.,  338 
Shaw  (S.)  on  Six-and- thirties,  419 

Yelteres,  38 
Shelley    (Percy  Bysshe),    poem    uf   ''The  Sensitire 
Plant,"  25 ;  T.  M.  in  the  1821  reprint  of  "  Qaeen 
Mah,"  ib.  ;  his  allusions  to  Moore  and  Keatn,  169, 
215  ;  performance  of  "The  Cenci,"  328,  395,  504 
Shepherd  (Elizabeth),  her  longevity,  221,  405 
Shepherdess,  a  Christian  name,  426 
Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley),  his  plagiarisms,  424,  454 
Sheriff,  precedence  of  a  high,  207,  239,  279 
Sherrards  on  Sunday,  its  observance,  13 
Shipbuilding  at  Sandgate,  128,  214,  333,  483 
Shrewsburv  tradition,  288,  435 
Siberia  and  Bussian  prisoners,  328,  356 
Sidney  (Sir  Philip)  and  Drayton,  442  ;  his  Philisides, 

510 
"  Siegwart,"  a  tale  translated  from  the  German,  46 
Signet  library  catalogue,  65^  115,  171 
Simile  defined,  45 
Similef,  old  jocose,  426 

Simpson  (J.  W.)  on  colours  nailed  to  the  mast,  482 
Simpson  (W.  J.  S.)  on  episcopal  tortoises,  338 
Simpson  (W.  S.)  on  quatrain  on  the  Eucharist,  229 

St.  Paul's  cathedral,  1,  353 
Sinologue,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  267,  312,  379, 

418 
Six-and-thirties,  328,  375,  419 
S.  (J.  B.)  on  Horton  Priory  chartulary,  308 
S.  (J.  S.)  on  Botreaux  barony,  348 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  English  Dialect  Society,  341 

Button  (Rev.  John),  190 

Mommocky-pan,  477 

Owe  =  own,  253 

"Piers  the  Plowman,"  11,  309,  33S 

Baise,  its  etymology,  209 

Bhyme  and  rime,  431 

Terra,  the  root-word,  457 
Skipton  (H.  S.)  on  Irish  provincialisms,  479 

"Or"r.  "Our,"  224 

Proverbs,  388 

Quotations  in  catalogues,  225 
Skimmington,  its  derivation,  17 
Slaughter  (J.)  on  "  Dadum,"  517 
Sleaford  on  Brant  Broughton  church,  28 
Slum,  its  derivation,  328,  413 
Sluys,  its  civic  arms,  449,  520 
Smith  families  in  Scotland,  heraldry  of,  ISO 
Smith  (C.  H.)  on  an  epitaph,  286 


Smith  (J.  A.)  on  De  Quincis,  58,  269,  290,  829 
Smith  (T.  C.)  on  Sheridan's  plagiarinna,  424,  454 
Smith  (W.  J.  B.)  on  beads  and  shipwrecki^  522 

Church  sites  removed,  523 

Bou^,  its  origin,  95 

Tavern  signs,  468 

Tennyson,  55 
Smoking-room  not  modem,  286,  396 
Snakes,  venomous,  restriction  of  their  localitiei^  808 
Soho,  origin  of  the  word,  93,  157j  250 
Soldiers,  non-combatant,  42 
Solly  (E.)  on  Affebridge,  484 

"  Altomira,"  58 

Baronets  temp,  Charles  II.,  256 

Boyer's  Dictionary,  313 

Burke  (Edmund),  312 

Caesar's  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  499 

"  CaUipajdia,"  77 

**  Cary's  Memoirs,"  5 

Council  of  Nicsea,  75 

Cromwel  (T.),  Injunctions,  59 

Cromwell  (O.)  and  Charles  I.,  10 

Cromwell  (0.),jun.,  138 

Elizabeth  II.  of  Bussia,  198 

Episcopal  titles,  122 

Hand-book    95 

Hooker's  "  Ecclesiasticall  Politie,^*  166 

London  lamps,  327 

Melvil's  Memoirs,  86 

Motto  :  "  Par  temis  suppar/*  137 

Mountain  (Bishop),  452 

Neighbour  or  friend,  188 

Newcastle  (Duchess  of),  1665,  447 

Paley  and  the  watch,  95 

Peat,  its  growth,  519 

Pelham(P.);  Conway  family,  179 

Porter  (Mrs.  E.),  13 

Preston  (Lord),  1690,  155 

Price  (H.),  poet,  369 

Quellin  (Erasmus),  punter,  178 

Bizzio  (David),  94 

Soho  Square,  93 

Swift's  Letters,  73,  216 

Usury  laws,  335 

Washington,  287 

West  (B.),  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  14 
Somerville  peerage,  15,  76,  134,  210,  295 
Sonder  man  for  sondes  man,  427 

Songs  and  Ballads : — 

A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breechei^  18,  91 

158,  459,  485 
Bernardo,  the  Spanish  Champion,  485,  504 
Charon  and  Contention,  428 
Cherry-tree  carol,  461,  494 
Christmas  Carols,  461,  494 
Drumnadrochit,  226 
Hardyknutc,  300 
I  cair  not  whither  I  get  hir  or  no,  124  ;  reply  to 

it,  ib. 
Irish  Brigade,  496 
I.ady  Helen,  302 
Long  time  I*ve  travelled  in  the  North  Couatree^ 

65 
Marry  when  young,  282 
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Songs  and  Ballads: — 

Monsieur  Nongton  paw,  160 

My  father  was  bom  before  me,  287 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Champion,  242«  500 

Spanish  ballad,  387,  435,  504 

The  rejected  Lover,  282 

Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  song,  68 
Songs,  volume  of  old,  28,  175,  219 
Sotheran  familv,  211 

Sotheran  (C.)  on  Sterne  :  Shandy  Hall,  &c.,  211 
Southernwood  on  J.  P.  Lee?,  bp.  of  Manchester,  145 

St.  Aubyn  family,  48 
South  fleet,  Kent,  its  church  bells,  406 
South  Shields  free  library  catalogue,  505 
Southwark,  St.  Mary  Overies  church,  120 
Southwell  (Kat.),  Mrs.  Oliver,  portrait,  148,  295 
Southwell  (Robert),  S.  J.,  fragment  of  "A  foure-fould 

Meditation,"  366 
Sp.  on  confirmation  of  arms,  146 

Bomby  lordship,  8G8 

Pheon  in  heraldry,  493 
Spanish  ballad,  387,  435,  504 
Spanish  book-binding,  'J  08 
Spelling,  vagaries  in,  224,  289,  369,  429,  496 
Spenser  (Edmund),  his  rank  among  the  poets,  206 ; 

"  Painted  imagery,"  386 
Speriend  on  Oliver  Crom well's  lock,  448 
Sphinx  on  palindrome,  116 
Spread,  as  a  slang  word,  140 

Spurrell  (W.)  on  threepenny  and  foarpenny  pieces,  117 
Spurring,  a  provincialism,  44,  295,  398 
S.  (S.  M.)  on  "Lanterne  of  Lyghte,"  226 
S.  (S.  S.)  on  busts  turned  to  the  wall,  495 
St.  (F.  H.)  on  bleeth  and  dalk,  367 

Ldder  man  :  Sender  man,  427 
Stafford  (M.  H.)  on  Thomas  Fludd,  169 
Stanley  (Sir  Thomas),  Kt.,  of  Grangegorman,  298 
Star  Chamber,  manuscript  "  Treatise,"  226,  275,  336 
Steele  (Sir  Richard),  his  family,  129,  175,  258 
Steinmetz  (A.)  on  Orpheus  and  Moses,  31,  110,  235 
Sterne  (Laurence),  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  an  incom- 
plete work,  27,  158  ;  Shandy  Hall,  211  ;  original 
of  his  "  Uncle  Toby,"  40 ;  his  daughter,    200 ;  a 
letter  to  his  publisher,  244 
Stevenson  (H.)  on  Milton  :  Bishop  Mountain,  247 
Stillingfleet  (Edward),  bp.  of  Worcester,  bis  education, 
8Sy  157,  215  ;  portrait  by  Mrs.  Beale,  215,  275,  504 
Stoball,  a  game,  516 
Stoddart  (Sir  John)  and  "The  T^mes"  and  "New 

Times,"  130,  190,  237,  318 
Stonehenge,  its  origin,  79,  102 
Storojenko  (N.)  on  the  date  of  Greeners  "Menaphon," 

441 
"  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  notes  on,  425,  427 
Stothard  (R.  T.)  on  a  painting,  138 
Stothard  (Thomas),  his  Academy  pictures,  224 
Strange  family  of  Knokyn,  308,  375 
Strathbolgie  (David  de).  Earl  of  Athol,  his  issue,  172, 

378 
Stratmann  (F.  H.)  on  the  "  Ancren  Riwle,"  224 

"Ayenbiteof  Inwit,"  305 

Maundeville  (Sir  John),  155 

Old  English  homilies,  104 

Scurne,  its  meaning,  396 

''  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  425 


"  Stray  Leaves,"  the  book  title,  145 

Street  (E.  E.)  on  madam  and  mistress,  192 

Stribblehill  family  of  Oxfordshire,  190 

Stuart  (John  Sobieski  Stolberg),  the  "Chevalier,"  80 

Sablime  Porte,  his   first  reception    of   a    Christian 

ambassador,  168 
Suicides  anatomized,  242,  834 
Sunday,  statutes  on  its  observance,  13 
Surnames,  odd,  82,  164  ;  English,  484 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  259 
Sutton  (C.  W.)  on  Thomas  Best,  449 
S.  (W.)  on  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  215 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  jun.,  70 
Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  queries  from  Ids  letters,  8,  78, 

157,  216;   first  and  later  editions  of  "GoUiver's 

Travels,"  190  ;  '*  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,** 

484 
Sykes  (Arthur  Ashley),  his  tract  on  Demoniaeks,  845, 

414 
Syon  monastery,  Christmas  gifts  in,  74 


T.  on  Christmas  carols,  461 

Umbrellas,  16 
Talented,  origin  of  the  word,  427 
Tatshall  &mily,  327 

Tavern  signs  :  The  Quiet  Wonum,  166  ;  The  Gate,  169, 

278  ;   at  Rossendale,    278 ;  A  Trip  to  Jerusalem, 

ib.;  The  Loggerheads,  ib.;  The  Gas  Tap,  468  ;  The 

Flowing  Spring,  ib.;  The  Half  Brick,  ib, 

Teasdale  (J.)  on  a  bell  inscription,  6 

Te  Deum,  readings  in  Latin  copies,  84, 155,  194^  25S, 

336 
Tennyson  (Alfired),  Maud,  "The  sparrow  spear*d  bj 
the  shrike,"  5,  55,  138,  459  ;  Ode  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,    95  ;  In   Memoriam,    *'  The  sea>blue 
bird  of  March,"  177,  236 ;  Palace  of  Art,  "  While 
Saturn  whurls,"  &c.,  868 ;  St.  Agnes  in  Grennan,  886 
Terra,  the  root-word,  457 
Tertnllian  and  Origen,  similar  passages  in,  510 
Tew  (E.)  on  briga,  its  meaning,  212 

Broletto,  Italian  town-hall,  334 

Calved,  used  by  Milton,  274 

Chichester,  arms  of  the  see,  457 

Cleopatra,  454 

Compurgators,  434 

Cuckamsley,  Berks,  354 

Episcopal  titles,  90,  162,  503 

Epitaph  of  Wilhelmina  SheUey,  146 

ycv?;c,  the  particle,  236 

Heathen  writers,  479 

Lieu,  a  provincialism,  235 

"  Looking  for  the  keys,"  433 

Merit  unrewarded,  205 

Milton  :  *'  The  grim  feature,"  191 

Nice,  its  etymology,  114 

Orpheus  and  Moses,  73,  150,  235 

Oswald  (King),  his  death,  117 

Proseucticus,  its  meaning,  293 

Proverbs,  448,  514 

St.  Jerome,  saybg,  816 

St.  Richard,  499 

Shepherd  (EUiabeth),  longevity,  405 

"Toad  under  a  hanow,"  889 
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Tew  (S.)  OB  Tkont^  ita  deiiTaium,  431 

United  Brethrsn,  455 
TewBiB  on  Be  Meediin :  Gheoter  eeridom,  194^  4/4 

I^an^iBm  (GeoigeX  tomh,  188 
Tewkaebory,  wall  inecription  in  Higb  Street,  225 
T.  (H.)  on  aUenation  of  armi,  21 S,  297 
Ezecator  and  adminirtntor,  856 
Genitive,  the  donUe,  250 
Oil  of  brick,  448 
Somerrille  peetage,  296 
Thamea  embankment  and  John  Martin,  227,  276 
Thenn-ne-Carragh  on  Jackeon  family,  71,  239 
Theobald  (Louis),  "  The  Double  Faleehood,"  72 
TheoK^ihen,  William  Law  and  Francu  Lee,  381 
Theta  on  Widows'  free-bench,  18 
Thien  (Lonie  Adolphe)  and  the  Ch^nier  fiunily,  6 
Thxiiold  (C.)  on  Attic  oath  reprodoced,  6 
GenitiTe,  the  double,  249,  455 
Parallel  panages,  66 
Servia,  iu  prinoee,  95 
Sinologue,  379 
Somerville  peerage.  134 
Spelling,  vagariee  in,  2S9,  430 
Thomae  (E.  C.)  on  "*  Auto-Iccn,**  3S7 
Thomas  (R.)  on  billiards  in  the  olden  time,  467 
Grainsborongh's  **  Bine  Boy/*  177 
West's  toy- theatre  prints,  463 
Tliomas  (W.^  on  authors,  their  changes  of  oinnxon,  413 

"  Kenehn  Chillingly,'*  54 
Thompson  and  West  &milies.  495 
Thompson  <J.)  on  Bradley  family,  254 

Municipal  corporations,  277 
Thorns  (W.  J.),  testimonial  to,  1 ;    and  the  Camden 

SodetT,  ib. 
Thorns  C^.  J.\  on  centenarianism,  ultra,  63. 221,  261, 
403 
Historical  stumbling-block*.  24.  138 
Thomson  ^ James),  bibUographv  of  **The  Seasons,**  5S 
niome  (J.)  on  *'  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,**  94 

Hogarth's  "Southwark  Fair."  36 
Thorsen  (P.  G. )  on  Robert,  bp.  of  Elgin  :  Knut  Larard, 

347 
Thought,  its  signn  realised,  472 
Threepenny  and  fourpenny -pieces,  117.  ~^^S 
Thumb-sealing,  339 
Thur6t  (M.\  noticed,  215 
lliyme  as  a  symbol  of  the  Republic,  178,  255 
Tichbome  (Chidiock).  lines  on.  176 
'Hchbone  family,  its  history.  124,  176 
TSchbome  trial,  newspaper  reports  of  it,  24,  4?,  IGS 
l^mines  in  Europe,  7S.  265 
llpula  and  wasp.  24S.  313.  4S3 
Tlthef^  their  lay  impropriation,  39 
Titian,  his  **La  Flora  di  Tiriano."  149.  213 
Titles,  episcopal,  64,  90,  121,  102,  450,  503 ;  Scotch, 

349  396 
Titus  family.  449.  4S3 
Toad  in  the  dog-davs,  326 
Toads  and  adders  in  Ireland,  109,  1:^2,  253 
To-day,  use  of  the  word,  35,  177 
Todd  <A.\  on  Ladies*  Petition,  &c.,  6S 
Tomlinaon  ^6.  W.\  on  Thomas  Longley,  1437,  173 
Tongue  cot  essential  to  speech.  19.  75 
Topographical  society  suggested,  186,315,378 
TortaiseB,  epiaoopal,  125,  214,  277,  838 


Toiylalaiid,  00 

"  Tour  Round  my  Gavta.**  iti 

Toy-t&atn:  printi,  40S 

Trades  and  oallinga,  300,  S75 

IVam,  its  derivadon,  420 

Tiavdling  in  1801  in  Inbnd,  104;  i 

Treasure  trove  and  the  drrimnp  lod,  4IS 

Tree  (Miss),  epigram  on  bar,  ^4 

'*  Trevelyan  Papers,' *  notes  bw  Hhar 

Trevelyan  ^Sir  W.  C.)  cm  W. 

■oplMr,  278 
Trereris  (Peter\.  printer  of  the  ^G: 
TVials,  duration  oi  csuuBal^  444 
Trip  to  Jerusalem,  a  tavern  agn,  37S 
Trout,  ito  derivatioB,  287,  43S 
Trouveur  (J.  le)  on  Kitty  Davis:  Dolly 

Haxd  lines,  67 

Life  after  decajntatian,  445 

Lieu,  a  prorinoafism,  280 
Tmstv  Trojan,  the  expreaion,  808 
T.  (a' W.»  on  battles  of  wild  beaste.  «8 
T.  (T.)  on  Utopian  btUiognpliy,  158 
Tub-man  of  the  Court  of  'BauhiBqam,  499 
Tudor,  its  derivaiifln,  69,  119 
Tuthill  fiunOv,  127 
T.  ( W.\  on  bianket-tosBng,  218 
T.  (W.  A.)  on  Rirarol:  faiodinre,  48 
T.  \ W.  M.\  on  Byron  :  "A  king  wiio  bnja 
449 

Gemtire,  the  doable,  202 
Tyndale  ^Wm.),  editionB  of  faia  "Smw 


period^  474 


Udal  (J.  &)  on  Domtshire 

Marriage  prohibited  at 
Ulster  history :  Montrose,  105 
Umbrella,  esiriy  notioe  of  it,  16 
Underiim  (W.)  on  Sibyl  Penn,  187 
Underwood  fiunily,  108 
Uneda  on  anonymous  wonki^  428 

"  Scotch  prize,""  495 
United  Brethren.    See  Motvntm. 
Uimone  (J.  C.)  on  Kaah  P(»nt^  67 
Unnone  (T.  C.)  on  croylooks,  its     . 

"Insense,**  use  of  the  weed,  178 

Welsh  words,  523 
Upraised =cfauiched,  123,  1761,  886 
Ussher  (Abp.  James),  *'  Annalea 

Fuller,  4J8 
Usury  Uws,  148, 196,  335 
U.  (T.  C.)  on  rroTlooks,  xti  etymology,  S78 

Hellions,  886 

Lazma  Hduti,  268 

Pklesdnecntom,  185 
Utilitarian,  origin  of  the  word,  420 
Utopias  and   imaginary  tnivels  aad 

graphy  of,  2,  22,  41,  55,  OS;  91,  151, 188^ 
Utrocht'Pialter,  lepsodnctkm  of  the  1I&,  »8 


Yacdnation,  anonymou  _ 
Tarangian,  its  derivitinn. 


V.  (E.)  on  J 

F^eld'a  "Godly 


450 
488 
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Telteres  or  "  little  doggM,"  38,  08 
Venable«(E.|onLouthParkkbbsjMS.Dbn>niol<»,  407 
Verstegkn  (Riohard),  Mognphy  uid  worin,  409,  JS4 
T.  IF.  J.)  OD  ChTUtmBi  gifta'  io  mowuAedM,  74 

Cricket,  en]y  notice,  48 

••  Holiest  Ghost,"  4a 

Sb»tai)eari[>ii& :  "  BDiboMad,"  29 
'Vigom  on  nwdneEB  in  doga,  114 

Nottingham  fSir  Heor;),  3S7 
"Violat,  the  Napoleonic  Sower,  4G3 
'Violet-ctowQCil  city,  Athens  so  ternud,  49S 
Vivian  on  Acheeo,  its  proaundatian,  250 
V.  tV.H.I.LI.C,I)  on  Laurence  CUxton,  17 

Epitspli  at  Manoetter,  246 

Genitive,  ths  donbla,  3fiO 

Gule  and  the  gonlon,  354 

Wjcherley  and  Barm,  35 

W 

W.  (l)oncater-coubii«.  38 

W.  (A.  C.)  on  the  wonJs  religion  and  religiniu,  37 
"Wagner  (E.)  on  Hugneaot  rerugea,  G17 
Wut  <Seth)  OD  chanty  and  ribboiu,  446 

Hamilton  of  BothweUhanerh,  406 

Lifters  aod  Antiliftera,  846 

"  Lockerbie  lick,"  405 

Rauat  (Mr.)  of  Dantop,  303 
Walcott  (M.  E.  C.)  on  the  baldachin,  858 

Church  flwirB,  drains  in,  19 

Dove  aa  a  symbol,  IS 

GoBpeller.  his  plaos,  363 

I.iLdy  chapels,  275,  4S3 

Merea,  B21 

PreaterJohn,  294 

TVinchester  rolla,  41S 
'Wsldeck  (Count  Max  <le),  a  centenariaii,  '403 
Wal«i,  handbook  of  its  cathedrahi,  130 ;  Ealendars  ot 

GwynneJ,  433  ;  church  property  in,  388 
\V'uleB   (Prince  of),  bia  eoionet.  8,  71 ;  arma,  340  ; 

motto  and  ostrich  feathers,  400 
Walker  (J.)  on  bleeth,  ita  meaning,  G23 
Walker  (Lady  Mary),   "  Letters  fiiini  the  Dncfaeei  tie 

Crui,"  217,  335 
Walking-canea  with  porcelain  mannta,  473 
Wallia  (G.)  on  steel  pena,  117 
Walpole  (Horace)  and  Bexhill  church,  474 
WAlsall,  SLafTordahire,  site  of  St.  MklllMw'a  t^nmk, 

345,  205,  438 
Walton  (Izaak),  hia  pedigree,  383,  iSB 
Word  (S.)  oD  names  derived  Crom  hondmds,  IS7 

Pulpit,  ita  poailion,  77 

Toada  in  Ireland,  102 
Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  Hoases  of  Anjoti,  375 

Bexhitl  church  nnd  Horace  Walpolc^  474 

Erownlow  (Sir  Wm.),  630 

Cervantes  and  Shakapearo,  501 

Offertory  of  silver  money,  464 
Warwick  (Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of),  propliacy,  332 
WaehingtoD,  placea  of  the  nun^  287 
Wasp  and  tipula,  248,  313,  483 
Water-carriers,  female,  348 

Waterloo,  who  broaght  the  newi  of  the  battie  to  Eng- 
land? 45 
Watts  (Dr.  Iiaac)  and  QuriM'i  "anblsBi^"  Gl,  £33 


Wauch  (Manaie),  "life,"  8,  &2,  177.  357 
WacKb  (F.  G.)  on  campihead,  ita  derivation,  H9 
W.  (C.)  OD  withing  weUs,  227 
W.  (C.  A.)  on  broker,  ile  derivation,  IBS 

Church  Lane,  Chelt   "     '  "" 

Coi 

Dialocation  of  the  neck,  1S7 

Fatheriand,  origin  of  the  nord,  418    ' 

Genitive,  the  doable,  331 

"  Goat  and  Boots,"  389 

Goblin,  iU  etymology,  77 

Harybnda,  In  Shakqieare,  563 

SlDOeal  knaljtU,  47^ 

O'Carolan,  Irish  bard,  I6B 

Qaellyn  (Erasmos),  painter,  91 

To-day,  uae  of  the  word,  85 

Whiffler,  it«  origin  and  meanhiB,  997 
Weather  sayings,  184,  S4S,  463,  Sid 
Webb(T.  W.)onBDyar^"Ili«tlmiMiNB 

CaveanearLe '  "    ""' 

"  Lewth,"  a  pi 

Shipbuilding  ai  oan  , 
Wedding  oustom,  827>  9H,  488 
W«dgwood  (H.)  on  >«cuio^  Il«  e^rmology,  19 

MaundevUle  (Sir  John),  IGG 

"  Wblffler,"  in  Shakapeare,  354 
WeldoD  (R.  B.)oD  then)okatdis«s,  386 
W«lds  of  Chidoock  Boaae,  oo.  Doraet,  pad 
Wdah  woida,  3S8,  415,  533 
Wentwortb  UoDse  and  Wentworth  Castle,  9 
W.  (E.  R.)  on  Jotuah  Burohstt,  388 

"  Setting  the  TbamtB  on  Era,"  119 
Wealey  (John),  letw  on  nitdda^  130,  U7 
VeM  and  Utoiq^  inisim,  496 
Weat  (Bidiard),  CbaaodloT  of  InOand,  14,  | 
Weit(W,),lita-  -   - 
Weatminater  I 

rteaa,  lOS 
Weetwood  (T.)  on  Frenidi  engnvingi,  3SS 
Vr.  (G.)  on  John  Glover's  psdntinga,  148 
W.  (B.)  on  Mary  windows,  47 

Solio'.  King  Street,  157 
W.  (H.  A.)  on  A.  F..  "  Friar  MInof,-  347 

ITicene  Cresd,  258 
Wbartim  (Lady),  Poems,  228 
Wharton  (PliiUp,  Duke  of),  bia  manusGiipfa 
Wharton  (Philip,  Lord),  hia  charily,  447,  6l 
Whifiler,  in  Sbakapeore,  284,  354,  397,  416,  6 
While^nntil,  18tl.  316 
Whitaker  (J.)  on  Bichard  Verstegan,  409 
WhiUkBr(Hev.  T.D,),  Clapham  vault  in  "T 

o!  Craven,"  85,  164 
White  (B.)  on  Hogarth's  "  Sonthwark  FHtr,"  I 
Wbltmore  {W.  B.)  on  Forrvr  fiunily,  34 

Pelham  (P.),  engraver,  118 
Wioliffe  (John),  entry  referring  to  him,  Gli   ; 
Widenham  &mity,  67  ' 

Widow,  her  arms,  96 
%Vidow'a  &ee  bench,  18 
WIge,  names  of,  8 
WitbOTforce  (Samuel),  Bp.  of  Wincheatei,  ci 

death,  1(16,167.  210 
Wild-beoat»,  beMlee  of,  OS,  119, 15S,  272,  338,  625 

Wilkinson  IT,  I  ■  "  '  ~ ' 

IWillrf" 
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ilBdcx  BapplniMiit  to  the  HolM  ui4 


'  WmiMm  (9.  H.)  <m  *<  Liixy  u  LadUun's  dog,"  239 

8wift*s  Letten,  73 
Vmmm  (Kev.  John),  D.D.,  his  death,  60 
Wilwm  (Thomu),  « lUoBtnted  ShakBpeare/*  188 
Wiltdiire  Ballad,  65 
Wmohester  college  loUa,  347,  415 
Windham  (Sir  Wm.),  his  white  hone,  470 
Window  tax,  846 

Wing  (W.)  on  penance  in  the  Anglican  church,  169 
Winterbnrn  chapel,  Craven,  8,  186 
Winton  earldom  :  De  Quinds,  57,  132,  269,  290,  329, 

898,  505 
Wkhing  wellfl,  227,  298 
W.  (J.)  on  printen'  error,  308 
W.  (J.  W.)  on  the  doable  genitive,  250 

Spelling,  vagaiiea  in,  290 
W.  (L.)  on  '*  The  Irish  Brigade,"  496 
Wolfe  <Bev.  Charies),  **  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,'' 
147,  195;  MS.  copy,  256;  *' Doctor''  MarshaU's 
daim,  276 
Women  in  church,  38,  99,  179 
Women  wooers,  465 

Women's  rights,  their  early  and  royal  recognition,  845 
Woodcock's  feathers  for  artists,  345 
Woodcuts  of  the  sixteenth  century,  496 
Woodward  (J.)  on  clerical  beards,  501 

Cards,  curious,  397 

Insignia  of  Elnights  of  the  Garter,  444 

Wedding  custom,  396 
Woodstock  manor,  its  early  history,  399 
Worcester,  regiments  at  the  battle,  7,  91 
Worcestershire  heraldry,  199 
Wordsworth  (William)  and  Bolton  Priory,  154 
Worsaae's  '*  Antiquities  of  Denmark,"  queries  on,  78 
W.  (R.)  on  Welsh  words,  524 

W.  (B.  £.  £.)  on  family  names  as  Christian  names, 
495 


Wren  family,  147 

Wright  family  of  Norlblk,  110 

Wright(W.)onBemardBarton,unpabliBhed letter,  804 

Bangw's  Hooae,  Blaokheatb,  48 
Wright  (W.  A.)  on  caser  wine,  250 
Writing,  the  nse  of  bad,  26 
W.  (T.)  on  Shakspeare,  the  1632  edition,  129 
W.  (T.  T.)  on  cater-cousins,  137 
W.  (W.)  on  the  crusaders,  450 
W.  (W.  X.)  on  William  Phiswicke,  or  Fiahwick,  27 
Wycherley  (William)  and  Bums,  25 


X.  (X.)  on  the  gule  of  the  Garioch,  206 

Heel-t^s,  its  derivation,  198 
XXX.  on  Kilmaum  burgh,  365 


Tardley  (E.)  on  Horaoe  and  Bnms,  5 

Yardley  oak,  446,  481 
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